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LiiTELL  Son  Se  Co.,  Bofton;  and  Stanford  8c  Delisser,  637  Broadway,  New- York. 


For  Hi  DolUn  a  7eu,  remitud  dirtttly  to  titKrr  of  the  PMUhers,  tb«  LiTlng  Age  will  be  pnnctaklly  fiinrardol, 
fi*»  «/■  ^itagf. 

Complete  acta  of  the  Fbtt  SeriM,  Id  tblrtr.«lz  ToIamM,  mod  of  the  Second  Seriee,  In  twenty  TOlumee,  huid- 
MmIF  boBBd,  packed  In  imtbozM,  Mid  Mlrerad  la  all  Un  priadpal  eltta,  ftae  of  eipnue  of  freight,  «n  te 
nb  kt  two  dtdlua  •  TMone. 

AvT  Totoif  ■  BM7     bed  aepanttelr.  m%  two  didlan,  bo«Bd,  or  a  doUer  and  o  half  im  numben. 

AxT  xoxaEKiDar  be  had  lor  IS  eeati;  and  It  le  well  worth  while  for  rabeeiibctaof  pttrehaien  toeompletosBy 
OMken  Tolamcs  thej  maj  ban,  and  Ihu  fiwUr  •abaaee  their  Talae. 


PUBUSHED   EVERT   SATURDAY  BY 


Pnlilishers  in  all  parts  of  t}ie  cotiiitry  are  rcqaestcd  to  send  early  copies  to  fte  Editor  in  Bos- 
ton for  insertion  in  the  weekly  Ibt  of 

NBW  BOOKS. 


The  City  of  The  Great  King  :  or  Jeru- 
salem as  it  was,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  is  to  be. 
By  J.  T.  Barclay,  M.  D.,  Missionary  to  Je- 
rusalem. Published  by  Stanford  &  Dellsser, 
New  York,  I8d8. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  cut  from  a  newspa- 
per, for  the  Living  Age,  a  very  interesting 
extract  from  this  large  octavo,  which  we  now 
see  for  the  first  time. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Barclay — a  resident 
Missionary  in  Jerusalem  for  three  years  and 
a  half  is  now  favorably  known,  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  this  country,  for  the  valuable 
discoveries  he  has  made  in  the  Temple  En- 
closure and  other  sacred  localities,  to  which 
he  was  admitted  by  special  firman,  and  for 
the  aids  he  has  furnished  to  many  distin- 
guiehed  tourists,  in  the  Holy  Land,  which 
have  been  in  all  their  recent  works,  repeat- 
edly acknowledged. 

Every  -page  of  this  work,  says  the  publish- 
ers, shows  the  extent  and  accur^y  of  his 
labors;  and  his  Map  of  Jerusalem,  now  be- 
fore the  ]>ublic,  is  justly  esteemed  the  only 
reliable  one  known.  His  close  observation 
of  facts  and  conscientious  adherence  to  truth, 
together  with  his  long  and  patient  labors  in 
tlie  prosecution  of  his  task,  cannot  fail  to 
recommend  this  book  to  the  confidence  of  the 
public. 

The  publishers  give  a  portrait  of  the  Au- 
thor who  returns  soon  to  Palestine,  probably, 
they  say,  to  return  no  more.  It  is  very 
beautifully  done. 

The  volume  is  ])rofusely  illustrated  with 
Steel  Engravings,  Illuminations,  Lithographs 
and  Engravings  on  Wood, — and  is  destined 
to  a  place  in  Ten  Thousand  Libraries. 

The  British  Poets.— Sib  Walter  Scott, 
In  continuation  of  their  beautiful  editions  of 
the  British  PoetSi  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  of  Boston,  have  issued  a  more  complete 
collecUon  than  has  ever  been  printed  befbre, 
of  the  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Tliey  fill  nine  volumes,  and  are  reprinted 
from  the  standard  edition  of  Cadell,  Edin- 
burgh, 1851.  The  smaller  pieces,  dispersed 
through  several  volumes  in  that  edition,  are 
here,  with  the  "  Imitations  of  the  Ancient 
Ballad,"  from  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  ar^ 
ranged  continuously ;  and  in  compliance  with 
a  demand  for  completeness,  the  Editor  has 
inserted  immediately  after  these,  various 


trifles  printed  in  Loekhart's  Biography,  and 
not  generally  received  into  the  collections, 
together  with  the  poetry  of  the  Waverly 

Novels. 

A  memoir  of  the  Author  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  an  edition  of  Scott's  poetry,  by 
Adam  &  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh,  1853. 

It  is  is  a  pleasure  to  look  titrough  volumes 
so  well  printed,  and  on  such  fine,  substantial 
paper.  They  do  credit  to  the  press  of  H.  O. 
Houghton  &  Comi>any,  Cambridge. 

Vol.  1.  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

2.  Marmion. 

3.  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

4.  Rokeby  :  Don  Roderick. 
0.  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

6.  Imitations  of  the  Ancient  Ballads : 

Ballads,  translated,  or  imitated, 
from  the  German ;  Songs. 

7.  Miscellaneous  Poems;  Poems  printed 

in  Loekhart's  Biography;  Lyrical 
Pieces.     Mottoes,  from  the 

Waverly  Novels. 

8.  Bridal  of  Triermatn;  Harold  the 

Dauntless ;  Field  of  Waterloo; 
Halidon  Hill;  MacdufTs  Cross; 

9.  Doom  of  Devorgoil ;  The  Ayrshire 

Tragedy ;  House  of  Aspen  ;  Goeta 
of  Berlichingen 

Copying  these  titles  carries  us  back  to  the 
old  world;  to  the  era  preceding  the  first 
light  of  the  Waverly  Novels. 

The  Prrra  Street  Lectdres. — Published 
by  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  Boston.  These 
Lectures  were  delivered  in  Boston  by  Cler- 
gymen of  six  different  Denominations,  during 
the  winter  of  1858.  The  Motto  and  Table 
of  Contents  explains  the  object. 

"  Be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to 
every  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  )-ou.'' 

Lecture  1.  By  the  Rev.  William  R.  Clark: 
Why  am  I  a  Methodist? 

2.  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Thayer:  Whj 

are  you  a  Universdist  ? 

3.  Rev.  James  N.  Sykes :  Why  I  am 

a  Baptist. 

4.  Rev.  Nehemiah  Adams,  D.  D. : 

Why  I  am  a  Trinitarian  Con- 
gregationalist. 
6.  Rev.  George  M.  Randall,  D.  D. : 
Why  I  am  a  Churchman. 

6.  Rev.  Orville  Dewey,  D.  D. :  Why 

I  am  a  Unitarian. 

7.  Rev.  Thomaa  Starr  King :  Spirit- 

ual Christianity. 
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In  announcing  a  greatly  improved  series  of 
the  Living  Age  we  address  ourselves  not  only 
to  the  subBcribers  to  the  work,  but  also  to  the 
public  generally,  among  whom  this  number 
will  he  largely  distributed.  It  is  expedient 
therefore,  to  enter  into  a  degree  of  detail  as 
to  its  plan  and  character,  which  would  be  un- 
necessary to  regular  readers. 

At  the  end  of  the  First  Series  we  announc- 
ed a  Second,  to  contain  sixteen  additional 
pages.  This  was  an  incrense  of  matter, — 
but  not  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  jjages.  —  for  the  forty-eight  pages  of  the 
First  Series  were  of  larger  size.  And  now, 
having  completed  twenty  volumes  of  the 
Second  Series,  and  so  secured  the  fi-iendship 
of  our  subscribers  that  they  have  adhered  to 
UB  through  the  financial  crisis  now  passing 
away,  we  have  made  an  alliance  with  the  emi- 
nent publishing  bouse,  Stanford  tf  Delisser 
of  New  York,  by  whose  atrength  of  capital 
and  extensive  business  connections  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  we  are  enabled  and  encouraged 
to  announce  the  Enlarged  Sebies,  of  which 
this  is  the  first  number;  —to  contain  eirfhty 
pages  a  week  instead  of  sixty-four;  to  be 
printed  in  a  superior  manner ;  and  upon  a 
quality  of  paper  much  better  than  has  lately 
been  used. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  read- 
ing matter,  which  in  these  e^hty  double 
pages  is  now  offered,  we  may  state  that  each 
number  (price  only  12  1-2  cents)  would  con- 
tain about  two-thirds  of  one  of  the  large 
Reviews,  such  aa  the  Edinbui^h,  Quarterly, 
Westminster,  or  North  British ;  or,  to  take 
for  comparison  another  well  known  work,  it 
would  contain  a  large  proportion  of  a  whole 
numlier  of  Blackwood's  Magazine.  So  thai 
in  a  year  tee  shall  give,  for  the  small  sum  of 
Six  Dollars,  more  than  is  contained  in  all 
the  above  works  put  together. 

And  hendea  the  beat  articles  from  the 
afbreaaid  excellent  periodicals,  from  which 
we  draw  very  largely,  we  copy  the  choicest 
pecea  from  all  the  foUowing  worki,  some  of 
which  are  even  superior  in  ability ; 

QVARTERUBS: 

Brttlsfa  ftaartarl7  B«Tiew, 
Chrisdaii  Bem»mta«ncer, 
Churah  of  Bngland  Quart«rlr  Bavi«W( 
Kdinborgh  Fhiloaophloal  Joamali 
Xiierolop«dlft  Brituinioa, 


Irish  QuarterlT  Beriev, 
Journal  of  Baored  XitMratore, 
iKindon  Quarterly  Bevidw, 
[This  ie  not  tbo  rame  work  u  The  Qmrterlr  Review 

the  old  riral  of  The  Edlnbargb.] 

National  Baview, 

ITew  Quarterly  Review, 

Journal  of  PsycholoKlcal  Medicine. 

[Qt  tbese,  we  think  the  BriU*h  Quarterlr  Iteviow,  Tb« 
CbrbtlsD  R«Dembr»ue«r,  and  The  N&tioiuil  Kevkw.  m 
of  K  hWwr  order  thu  The  North  BrIUab  Hevlew,  or  The 
WeetiDluter  Rerlew.] 

MONTHIJES : 

Blackwood's  Magazine, 
Praser's  Magazine, 
Dublin  University  Magaaiae, 
New  Monthly  Magazine, 
Qentleman'a  Magazine, 
United  Service  Magazine, 
Bentley'a  Misoeliany, 
Titan, 

ChriBtian  Observer, 

Eolectio  Beview, 

Sfaarpe'a  Magazine, 

Talfs  Magariae, 

Art  Journal, 

Law  Journal, 

Nautical  Magazine, 

Sporting  Magazine. 

Philosophical  Magazine, 

West  of  Scotland  Magoslne, 

Bent'a  Advertiser, 

Critic   

WEEKLIES  : 
Polltiul  end  Utcrary.  Litorary. 
Examiner,  Atheneum, 
Spectator,  Literary  Gtaaette, 

Economist,  Chambers'  Journal, 

Freaa,  Household  Words, 

Punch,  London  Journal, 

Saturday  Beview,  Notes  and  Queries,  and 
Illustrated  Newa,  The  Lancet,  and  other 
Leader,  Medical  Joumala. 

NEWSPAPERS  : 

The  Times,  Daily  News,  Indian  Moll, 
Court  Journal,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Sta. 

Beside  these  we  have  standing  orders  in 
London  fbr  ever}-  new  publication  likely  to  be 
useful  for  the  more  fiill  carrying  out  of  our 
plan ;  —  and  we  pass  in  review  the  whole 
American  Fress. 

It  will  be  seen  that  "our  field  is  the 
World." 

Before  beginning  the  Living  Age,  Mr.  Lit- 
teil  had  published  and  edited  Liitell's  Muse* 
urn  of  Forrign  Literature,  of  which  forty-five 
volumes  were  issued.  After  this  irork  of 
twenty  years,  he  started  anew  with  the  Livh^ 
Age,  of  the  same  price  as  the  Museum,  but 
three  times  as  large.  Of  the  First  Series  of 
the  Living  Age,  thirtj'-six  volumes  were  is* 
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Bued ;  of  the  Second  Series,  twenty  volumes. 
So  that  tlie  publishers  feel  confident  in  the 
well-established  character  of  the  Living  Age. 
Made  u])  of  the  beat  matter  in  all  other  perir 
odicaU,  it  is  certainly 

The  Best  Macasfne  In  the  World. 

To  all  professional  men,  to  clergymen, 
lawyers,  physicians,  as  well  as  to  merchants 
and  mechanics,  who  desire  to  keep  up  with 
the  Tide  of  Time,  this  work  is  indis])enBable, 
It  is  not  possible  for  them  to  wade  through 
the  great  mass  of  current  literature  j  a  labor 
which  tnsks  to  the  uttermost  the  days  and 
nights  of  the  experienced  editor,  with  all  the 
helps  by  which  his  long  knowledge  of  the 
whole  field  enables  him  to  economise  labor. 
And  if  it  were  possible  for  each  one  of  these . 
classes  to  do  this,  he  would  turn  from  it  as  a 
weariness  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  soul.  He 
would  recoil  with  disgust  from  the  heavy 
lightness,  the  serious  vanity,  the  vapid  wit, 
the  stupid  pomposity  through  which  we  have 
to  grope  after  something  better.  We  say 
nothing  of  reading  twenty  good  reviews  of 
the  same  subject,  in  order  to  select  the  two 
or  three  best  out  of  them.  If  he  had  done 
this,  even  in  some  superficial  way,  for  a  year, 
he  would  be  ready  to  exclaim :  **  Who  will 
show  us  any  good!"  and  would  be  qualified 
to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  Living  Age  as  a 
labor-saving  machine. 

It  requires  the  stimulus  of  profossional 
duty,  and  the  inexorable  force  of  necessity,  to 
keep  a  man  "  in  the  traces."  Added  to  these, 
we  are  sure  that  the  editor  draws  courage 
from  the  success  of  his  labors,  and  the  appro- 
bation which  has  been  freely  bestowed  by 
the  wise  and  good. 

But  the  greatest  value  of  this  work  is  not 
n  its  convenience  and  usefulness  to  the  well- 
educated  man, — to  the  statesman  and  philoso- 
pher, whose  mind  is  already  matured, — ^but  to 
the  fomily  circle,  to  which  it  may  be  a  most 
important  auxiliary  in  education.  To  the 
lai^  class  of  young  men  who  are  educating 
themselves,  it  is  a  treasure  which  can  hardly 


be  computed.  Testimonials  have  beerr  re- 
ceived from  very  many  men,  not  undistin- 
guished in  society,  that  their  tastes  hnd  been 
formed  and  their  minds  enlarged,  by  this  pe- 
riodical, under  its  former  and  present  title  i 
so  that  gradually  the  editor  has  come  to  mag- 
nify his  office,  and  to  feel  that  his  labor  was 
paid,  not  only  by  what  money  profit  he  could 
get,  but  by  a  sense  that  it  has  not  been  with- 
out the  usefulness  which  gives  dignity  to  toil 
Soon  after  the  Second  Series  began,  the 
New  York  Times,  in  an  article  written  by 
the  editor,  Mr.  Raymond,  (since  Lieut.  Oaf' 
eraor,)  welcomed  it  as  follows : 

The  veteran  LittbllI 

"  Age  cannot  wither,  nor  custom  stale 
His  infinite  variety." 

Wo  have  him  once  more  remodeling  and  renew- 
ing the  Livinq  Age  for  a  fresh  campaign  and 
still  higher  claims  apon  popalu  favor.  The 
size,  for  one  thing,  has  been  changed  from  a 
large  to  a  medium  octavo ;  a  decided  amend- 
ment. The  number  of  pages  has  been  increased 
to  sixty-four;  which,  ii  is  needless  to  say,  will 
always  be  filled  with  the  choicest  seloctioiLs,  so 
long  as  Mr.  Littbli,  prepares  copy.  Prose  and 
verse ;  fact  and  fiction ;  opinion  and  spenilap 
tion;  the  best  things  in  all  those  periodicals 
whose  portrtute  decorate  the  cover :  the  note- 
worthy leaders  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  news 
press;  and  indeed,  a  fair  resnme  of  the  litera- 
ture and  creed  of  the  time,  will  crowd  each 
weekly  namber.  With  a  programme  so  ex- 
tended, and  the  undoubted  good  faith  wherewith 
all  its  engagements  are  made,  there  can  be  no 
question  about  the  value  and  popularity  of  tba 
magazine.  It  cannot  have  more  of  the  latter 
commodity  than  it  merits. 

Before  publication,  the  work  was  com- 
mended to  the  public,  in  letters  for  which  we 
are  ever  grateful,  from  Justice  Story,  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  Professor  Sparks,  and  Prescott 
and  Bancroft,  the  Historians.  The  Hon. 
George  Tieknor  soon  followed  in  praise  of 
the  actual  work. 

We  add  below  the  comprehensive  and  sug- 
gestive lines  which  President  Adams  found 
time  to  write  in  the  engrossing  labors  and 
responsibilities  of  the  post  in  wliich  he  died. 


Washington,  27  Dec,  1645. 
Or  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  icienco  which  abound  in  Enropa 
and  in  this  coantry,  this  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  oseTul.  It  contains  indeed  the  ex- 
position only  of  the  current  literature  of  the  English  languid,  but  this  by  it*  immense  ex- 
teat  and  eomprehension  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  in  liie  utmost  exponsKm  of 
Aopment^^  J.  Q.  Adams. 
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THE  INSANITY  OF  WILLIAM  COWPER. 

In  the  entire  annals  of  mental  disease  there 
ia  no  case  so  widely  known,  or  which  has 
excited  so  deep  an  interest  as  the  insanity  of 
Cowper.  Nor  can  ve  wonder  at  this.  As  a 
Poet  he  is  known  to  all  who  speak  the  £n^ 
lish  tongue.  His  delightful  letters  have 
made  us  perfectly  familiar  with  the  man. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  his  story  or  his 
writings,  without  emotions  of  admiration,  of 
pity  and  love. 

We  propose  to  give  briefly,  but  connect- 
edly, the  history  of  his  mental  derangement 

Of  hereditary  taint  in  his  case  we  have  no 
evidence.  His  infancy  was  delicate  in  no 
Common  degree,  and  he  very  early  manifested 
a  morbid  tendency  to  diffidence  and  melan- 
choly. When  only  six  years  old,  he  lost  that 
tender  mother,  whiMe  praise  will  live  forever 
in  his  grateful  verse.  After  Uiis  he  was  sent 
away  to  school,  and  for  two  years  his  tender 
spirit  was  subjected  to  the  tyrannous  treat- 
ment of  older  boys,  under  that  system  which 
was  so  long  the  disgrace  of  English  schools. 
For  a  boy  of  hia  temperament,  the  regimen 
was  peculiarly  unfavorable.  He  was  after- 
wards placed  at  Westminster  School,  where 
he  seems  to  have  been  happy  enough.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  he  took  up  for  a  while 
with  the  strange  notion  that  he  was  immor- 
tal. "  Surveying  my  activity  and  strength, 
and  observing  the  evenness  of  my  pulse,  I 
began  to  entertain,  with  no  small  compla- 
cency, a  notion,  that  perhaps  I  might  never 
die."  Such  was  his  own  statement  long 
afterward.  But  the  strange  notion  did  not 
last  long.  "  I  was  soon  aft«r  struck  Avith  a 
lowncBs  of  spirits,  uncommon  at  that  age, 
and  had  frequent  intimations  of  a  consump- 
tive habit. 

At  the  age  of  18,  he  left  Westminster,  for 
the  study  of  the  law.  Three  years  afterward 
he  took  chambers  in  the  Temple.  Soon 
after  he  began  thus  to  live  alone,  the  malady 
appeared  which  afterwards  darkened  so  much 
<A  his  life.  In  his  own  sad  mem(^  he  thus 
describes  it.  "Z  was  struck,  not  long  after 
my  settlement  in  the  Temple,  with  such  a 
dejection  of  spirits,  as  none  but  they  who 
have  felt  the  same,  can  have  the  least  con- 
oeption  of.  Day  and  night  I  was  upon  the 
tai^  laying  down  in  horror,  and  rising  up  in 
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despair."  For  nearly  a  year  he  was  in  this 
condition.  Change  of  scene  was  recom- 
mended. He  went  with  some  friends  to 
Southampton,  and  then  it  was,  he  tells  as* 
"as  if  another  sun  had  been  kindled  that 
instant  in  the  heavens,  on  purpose  to  dispel 
sorrow  and  vexation  of  spirit  i  I  felt  the 
wright  of  all  my  sorrow  taken  off ;  my  heart 
became  light  and  joyftil  in  a  moment;  I 
could  have  wept  with  transport  had  X  been 
alone."  However  the  sufferer  himself  might 
afterwards  interpret  that  long  period  of 
gloom,  and  that  instantaneous  restoration  of 
light  and  joy — it  seems  impossible  for  us  to 
doubt  that  the  depression  and  the  relief  were 
alike  due  to  causes  and  conditions  of  a  physi- 
cal nature. 

For  several  years  aft«r  this  recovery  hts 
life  appears  to  have  been  easy,  and  iai  front 
unhappy.  He  amused  himself  with  literary 
pursuits.  He  associated  with  men  of  wit, 
and  learning,  and  &me.  In  the  elegant  imd 
iViendly  circle  of  his  own  fiimily  conneetlona, 
the  social  requirements  of  hU  affectionate 
nature  were  fully  met.  To  one  of  his  cousins 
— an  accomplished  and  elegant  woman — he 
became  deeply  attached.  The  affection  was 
mutual, — but  the  father  refused  consent 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  disappoint- 
ment was  a  great  one  to  him ;  but  there  is 
no  evidence,  as  some  have  asserted,  that  his 
grief  on  this  account  assumed  a  morbid  form, 
or  had  any  connection  with  his  subsequent 
attacks  of  melancholy.  Southey  goes  farther, 
and  asserts  that  "  melancholy  madness, 
which  in  woman  so  often  originates  in  love, 
or  takes  its  type  from  it,  is  seldom  found  to 
proceed  from  that  passion,  or  to  assume  its 
character  in  man." 

!     We  arc  told  that  at  this  time  he  was 
'  fond  of  moving  about    But  this  seems  to 
have  been  "  the  restlessness  of  a  higlily  sen- 
I  sitivc  nature,  rather  than  the  activity  of  a 
'  healthy  one."  He  had  a  physical  restlessness, 
which,  till  he  was  more  than  thirty  years  old, 
made  it  almost  essential  to  his  comfort  to  be 
'  perpetually  in  motion." 

As  he  did  no  businesst  he  had  no  means  of 
support  beyond  the  small  patrimony  left  him 
at  his  father's  death.  This  he  had  been 
gradually  using  up.  It  could  not  last  a  great 
deal  longer.  That  the  prospect  of  approach- 
ing poverty  began  seriously  to  affect  bis 
spirits,  is  more  than  probable.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  tbc  clerkship  of  the  Journals  of 
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the  House  of  Lords  was  in  the  gift  of  Mtijor 
Cowper,  afl  were  also  the  joint  offices  of  read- 
ing clerk,  and  clerk  of  the  committees .  All 
of  them  became  vacant  about  the  same  time, 
and  Major  C.  offered  the  two  most  valuable 
places  to  his  kinsman.  For  liim  it  was  a 
splendid  offer,  and  he  accepted  it  at  once, 
irithout  reflecting  on  his  inability  to  execute 
a  business  of  so  public  a  nature.  But  be 
soon  repented,  and  after  a  week  of  misery 
wrote  to  his  friend,  begging  that  he  might 
resign  the  places  given  htm,  and  take,  in- 
stead, the  tcBS  lucrative  post.  The  change 
was  made,  but  it  did  not  bring  the  relief 
which  he  expected.  The  clerkship  of  the. 
journals,  which  had  seemed  so  easy  and  so 
desirable,  now  became  an  awful  terror  to  his 
mind.  He  was  bid  to  expect  an  examination 
«t  the  bar  of  the  House,  touching  his  suffi- 
dency.  To  his  sensitive  nature  the  idea  of 
such  an  ordeal  was  appalling.  Btill  he  made 
an  effort  to  qualify  himself,  and  for  many 
months  went  duty  to  the  office,  in  order  to 
learn  its  routine.  It  was  a  vain  attempt 
His  mind  was  not  in  a  eondidon  to  seek  or 
to  receive  knowledge.  He  was  distracted 
with  a  perpetual  fear  that  he  was  about  to 
disgrace  himself,  and  injure  his  benefactor. 
His  mind  was  the  prey  of  horrible  thoughts. 
Conscious  that  something  about  him  must  be 
wrong,  he  applied  to  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Heberden.  He  was  put  upon  a  course  of 
medicine.  He  made  some  efforts  of  a  devo- 
tional kind.  SUll  he  found  no  relief.  "I 
now,"  he  says,  "  b^an  to  look  upon  madness 
as  the  only  clienoe  remaining.  I  had  a 
strong  foreboding  that  so  it  would  fare  with 
roe,  and  I  wished  for  it  earnestly,  and  looked 
forward  to  it  with  impatient  expectation  ! " 
"  Such  forebodings,"  says  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers, "  were  indications  of  the  actual  dis- 
ease. The  prior  and  the  subsequent  mani- 
festations of  the  disorder  prove  that  it  was 
inherent  in  his  constitution."  Of  the  way  in 
trhich  it  was  first  openly  developed,  we  have 
his  own  interesting  account.  In  that  narra- 
tive, written  wlien  he  was  supposed  to  be 
perfectly  sane,  he  evidently  had  no  just  idea 
of  the  nature  of  his  disorder,  or  of  the  time 
when  his  mind  became  incapable  of  rational 
and  responsible  action.  He  ascribes  to 
demoniac  agency  all  his  despairing  thoughts 
and  suicidal  purposes.  The  day  for  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords 
was  drawing  nigh.   "Now  came,"  says  he. 


"the  grand  temptation;  the  point  to  which 
Satan  had  all  the  while  been  driving  me; 
the  dark  and  hellish  purpose  of  self-murder. 
I  grew  more  sullen  and  reserved,  fled  f^m 
all  society,  even  from  my  most  intimate 
friends,  and  shut  myself  up  in  my  chambers. 
Being  reconciled  to  thz  apprehension  of 
madness,  I  began  to  he  recontuled  to  the 
apprehension  of  death."  He  ^ves  a  graphio 
account  of  the  various  attempts  which  he 
made  by  laudanum,  by  drowning,  by  a  knife, 
and  by  hanging,  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  By 
one  means  or  another  he  was  baffled  in  them 
all, — thongh  in  one  instance  he  seems  to 
have  come  very  near  the  accomplishment  of 
his  fatal  design.  After  this  failure,  he  be- 
came, he  says,  afraid  of  death,  and  deeply 
convinced  of  his  guilt. 

A  few  days  after  this,  his  madness  suddenly 
assumed  a  shape  in  which  it  was  manifest  to 
all.  He  thus  describes  the  access.  **  Whil« 
I  traversed  tfae  apartment  in  the  most  horrid 
dismay  of  sou!,  *  *  a  strange  and  horrible 
darkness  fell  upon  me.  K  it  were  possible 
that  a  heavy  blow  could  light  on  the  brain, 
without  touching  the  skull,  such  was  the  sen- 
sation I  felt.  I  clapjied  my  Hand  to  my  fore- 
head, and  cried  aloud  through  the  pajn  it 
gave  me.  At  every  stroke  my  thoughts  and 
expressions  became  more  wild  and  indistinct; 
all  that  remained  clear  was  the  sense  of  sin, 
and  the  expectation  of  punishment.  Thess 
kept  undisturbed  possession  all  through  my 
illness,  without  interruption  or  abatement ** 

He  was  now  sent  to  St  Albans — about 
twenty  miles  from  London — and  placed  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Cotton,*  who  kept  what  would 

•  Nathakibl  Cotton,  bom  about  1707,  after 
studying  at  Leyden^  uuder  the  far-famod  Boer- 
hsflve,  returned  to  Lngland,  to  cngnge  in  general 
practice.  Just  then  a  Dr.  Crawley,  who  bad  a 
private  establishment  tit  Dunstable  for  the  treat- 
mcDt  of  insane  patients,  retired  from  liis  labors, 
and  resided  his  place  to  Dr.  Cotton.  He  had  al- 
ready given  mnch  attention  to  the  varieties  of 
mental  disease.  To  Icnowledge  and  skill  he  added 
n  kind  heart,  and  the  most  winning  mnnuers. 
From  Dnnstable  ho  soon  removed  to  St.  Albans. 
His  success  was  ereat — his  fame  spread  widely — 
ond  a  great  number  of  persons  were  entrustea  to 
his  care.  His  asylum  was  called  "  The  College." 
In  this  calm  retreat,  and  thus  beneficially  em- 
ployed, he  spent  the  remainder  of  a  long  life.  He 
also  mode  himself  known  as  an  author.  In  1749, 
he  published  "  Observations  on  a  particular  kind 
of  scarlet  fever  that  lately  prevailed  in  and  about 
St.  Albans."  His  "Visions  in  Verse,"  appeared 
not  long  after.  These  have  been  often  repablisbed, 
and  have  found  a  place  in  somo  of  the  collections 
of  British  Poets.  They  breathe  in  every  line  a 
spirit  of  benevolence  and  piety.  Among  the  dis- 
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now  be  called  a  private  asylum  for  the  in- 
tane.  At  that  period  the  treatment  of  this 
dasa  of  sufferers  yra»  often  most  injudicious 
and  injurious.  It  was  fortunate  indeed  for 
Cowper  that  he  vas  placed  with  a  man  so 
dkUUiil  and  so  kind  aa  Br.  Cotton.  When 
he  had  been  about  fire  months  at  St.  Albans, 
he  began  to  seem  more  cheeriul.  Three 
months  later  his  brother  John,  who  was  a 
Fellow  at  Cambridge,  came  to  see  htm.  The 
visit  was  benoGcial  to  the  sufferer.  His  com- 
pany and  his  cheering  converfiBtion  "  served  " 
says  William, "  to  put  to  flight  a  thousand 
deliriums  and  delusions,  which  I  still  labored 
under,  and  the  next  morning  I  found  myself 
a  new  creature."  Soon  afterwards  he  hap- 
pened to  open  a  Bible,  when  his  eye  fell  on 
the  25th  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Romans. 
Truly  affecting  is  bis  warm<hcarted  account 
of  what  followed.  "  Immediately  I  recnved 
■trength  to  believef  and  the  full  beams  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  shone  upon  ma,  I 
saw  the  sufficiency  of  the  atonement  he  had 
made,  my  pardon  sealed  in  his  blood,  and  all 
the  fullness  and  completeness  of  his  justifica- 
tion. In  a  moment  I  believed,  and  received 
the  gospel.  *  *  Unless  the  Almighty  arm 
had  been  under  me,  I  think  I  should  have 
died  with  gratitude  and  joy."  For  such  a 
deliverance  from  so  long  and  so  deep  a 
despair,  well  might  bis  heart  flow  out  in 
thankfulness  and  praise. 

In  Dr.  Cotton,  at  this  important  Juncture, 
be  found  more  than  a  physician,  "I  was 
not  only  treated  by  him  with  the  greatest 
tenderness  while  I  was  ill,  and  attended  with 
the  utmost  diligence,  but  when  my  reason 
was  restored  to  me,  and  I  had  so  much  need 
of  a  religious  friend  to  converse  with,  to 
whom  I  could  open  my  mind  on  the  subject 
without  reserve,  I  could  hardly  have  found  a 
fitter  person  for  the  purpose." 

He  remained  at  St.  Albans  a  year  and  a 
hall  As  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
returning  to  London,  a  home  was  found  for 
him  at  Huntingdon.  To  this  damp  spot, 
among  the  fens  of  the  stagnant  Ouse,  he 
retired,  taking  with  him  the  servant  who  had 
been  his  foithful  attendant  at  St.  Albans. 

tnisuiihcd  correspondentd,  were  Doctors  Yonng 
and  Doddridge.  To  the  accident,  which  made 
Cowper  bifi  putient,  more  thui  to  an^  thing  else, 
b«  owe«  probiibly  the  preMrvation  ofnu  fame.  It 
Is  to  be  rct^ded  that  he  left  do  acconni  of  his 
syitem — if  system  he  had— in  the  treatment  of  the 

lOMD*. 


Here  he  soon  became  a  boarder  in  the  family 
of  the  Unwins.  During  the  two  years  of  his 
abode  in  Huntingdon  he  seems  to  have  en- 
joyed uninterrupted  happiness.  The  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Unwiu,  in  the  summer  of  1767, 
broke  up  the  establishment.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  find  another  residence.  About  that 
time  the  femily  became  acquainted  with  tiie 
Rev.  John  Newton,  who  had  been  a  slave 
trader,  but  was  then  the  pious  curate  of 
Olney.  Mr.  Newton  found  a  house  for  them 
near  the  ricarage  which  he  occupied.  To 
this  homely  village  of  poor  lace-weavers, 
Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  removed,  influenced, 
mainly  by  their  desire  to  be  under  the  pas- 
toral care  of  Mr.  Newton.  "A  rincerer 
friend,"  says  Southey,  "  Cowper  could  not 
have  found.  He  might  have  found  a  more 
discreet  one."  We  think  the  biographer  is 
right.  It  was  not,  it  could  not  be  well  for 
a  man  of  Cowper*s  inborn  and  invincible 
8h}'ness  and  "trembling  senubilides," to  be 
put  upon  such  labor  as  Mr.  Newton  at  once 
marked  out  for  him  and  worked  him  up  to. 
In  that  large  and  needy  parish  he  was  cm- 
ployed  in  almost  constant  attendance  on  the 
aick,  the  afilicted,  and  the  dying.  Nor  was 
this  the  worst;  Mr.  Newton  had  prayer- 
meetings  in  his  parish,  and  Cowper  was  re- 
quired to  take  an  active  part  at  the  meetings. 
He  acknowledged  to  bis  friend  Greatheed 
that  hours  of  mental  agitation  always  pre- 
ceded the  meedngs  in  which  he  was  expected 
to  take  the  lead.  Of  the  danger  to  which  he 
was  thus  Subjecting  his  friend,  Mr.  Newton, 
whose  nerves  were  of  an  iron  temper,  seems 
to  have  been  wholly  unconscious.  His  posi- 
tion, in  other  respects,  was  not  favorable  for 
one  of  his  peculiar  temperament.  In  that 
rude  tillage,  Mrs.  Unwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Newton  were  the  only  persons  with  whom  he 
could  associate.  He  no  longer  corresponded 
with  intelligent  and  pleasant  friends.  Walk- 
ing, which  had  become  an  important  habit  of 
his  life,  could  hardly  be  enjoyed  at  Olney,  so 
soft  and  muddy  were  its  roads  for  two-thirds 
of  the  year.  There  were  few  books  within 
his  reach,  and  his  narrow  means  would  not 
allow  him  to  purchase  such  a  luxury. 

In  a  little  more  than  two  years  afler  he 
settled  in  Olney,  he  lost,  by  death,  his  brother 
John,    He  was  with  this  dear  relative  during 
his  last  illness,  and  wrote  an  account  of  it, 
!  wUch  was  not  published  until  after  the  poet's 
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death,  more  than  thirtjr  years  later.  That 
account,  and  letters  written  at  the  time,  siiow 
how  deeply  he  was  intereBted  in  this  brother, 
and  especially  in  the  change  on  religious 
subjects  that  took  place  in  his  views  and  feel- 
ings just  berore  be  died.  But  this  event, 
however  consolitory  in  Home  of  its  aspects, 
appears  to  have  exerted  an  unfavorable  influ- 
ence on  the  mind  of  the  survivor.  His 
melancholy  tendencies  increased.  Mr.  New- 
ton, perhaps  in  part  as  a  remedy,  urged  him 
to  comjwse  hymns ;  hence  the  OIney  collec- 
tion— the  joint  vork  of  the  two  friends — a 
collection  from  \vhich  the  hjmn  books  of  our 
day  stiU  derive  some  of  their  choicest  trea- 
sures. Whether  his  clerical  friend  was  judi- 
cious in  the  kind  of  employment  llius  fur- 
nislied  is  a  point  on  which  the  biographers 
differ.  His  increasing  gloom  at  length  deep- 
ened into  decided  iiif,anily.  This  became 
manifest  to  all,  in  January,  1773.  For  some 
time  he  refused  to  enter  Mr.  Newton's  house ; 
then,  having  been  persuaded  to  go  there  for 
a  single  night,  he  could  not  he  induced  to 
leaTO  it.  With  our  light  the  projier  course 
seems  very  clear.  He  should  have  hecn  re- 
moved at  once  to  St.  Albans.  So  for  from 
this,  it  waa  five  months  after  the  attack  be- 
fore Mr.  Newton  visited  Dr.  Cotton  to  ask 
his  advice.  Dr.  Cotton  advised  that  be 
should  be  bled,  and  that  the  apothecary  of 
Obiey  should  transmit  to  him  an  accurate 
account  pf  the  state  of  the  palient'a  blood, 
and  such  other  observations  as  he  could 
make.  This  was  done  ;  and  Dr.  Cotton,  on 
the  fitrenglh  of  Mr.  Newton's  description 
and  the  apothecary's  observations,  prescribed 
certain  medicines.  We  are  not  told  what 
they  were.  After  he  had  Iieen  taking  these 
for  twe1\-e  days,  Mr.  Newton  says  of  them, 
**  They  agree  well  with  him.  He  eats  better 
and  Bicejis  no  worse."  A  little  later  he 
writes,  "The  medicine  evidently  agrees  with 
him.  He  says  but  little,  but  goes  on  ])run- 
ing  our  trees,  &c."  Three  weeks  later  he 
says,  "  Or.  Cotton's  medicine  has  greatly 
strengthene  d  his  body,  but  the  repeated  use 
iccmcd  at  length  to  have  an  inconvenient 
Offt^'l  upuii  f^i'irits.  He  stud  they  made 
hira.,wurac,  and  for  several  days  when  the 
fkOUr  af  t:Uiin^  tlu'm  returned,  it  put  him  in 
>^  H,K^^y-  {j[toii  Lis  urgent  and  earnest 
lAlMlics  he  liujv  left  them  olT  for  a  season, 
'^^f^jll^bttiti  Itettfir  unce — I  mean  more 
WW  jiillP^IIJII'Wit  "  What  the  medidnes 


were  does  not  appear.  Mr.  Newton  sooo 
after  says,  "  I  believe  the  medidnes  he  took, 
tliough  they  seemed  to  agree  with  his  health, 
rather  inflamed  his  complaint." 

About  this  time  his  malady  re-assumed  Its 
suicidal  type.  For  several  months  his  con- 
dlLion  required  constant  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  his  friends.  Mr.  Newton,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  looked  upon  insanity  as  a  amA 
of  demoniacal  possession,  could  find  in  the 
fatal  delusion  of  his  friend,  a  new  proof  of 
his  religious  and  submissive  apirit,  "It 
was,"  says  he,  "  aolely  owing  to  the  power 
the  enemy  had  of  impressing  upon  his  dis- 
turbed imagination  that  it  was  the  wilt  of 
God  be  should,  after  the  example  of  Abra- 
ham, perform  an  expiative  act  of  obedience, 
and  offer  not  a  son,  but  himself."  "This," 
says  Southey,  "  was  the  peculiar  impression 
that  fastened  upon  him  at  that  time,  and 
from  which  he  never  seems  to  have  been  per- 
fectly relieved,  even  in  his  longest  and  beat 
intervals.  He  believed  that  when  the  will 
of  Heaven  was  made  known  to  him,  power 
:o  accomplish  the  act  of  obedience  had  at 
the  same  time  been  given ;  but  having  &iled 
to  use  it,  he  had  been  sentenced  to  a  state  of 
desertion  and  perpetual  misery,  of  a  kind 
peculiar  to  himself.  He  had  sunk  mto  a 
state  of  utter  hopelessness — '  an  unalterable 
persuasion,'  says  Mr.  Grcatheed,  '  that  the 
Lord,  after  having  renewed  bim  in  holiness, 
had  doomed  him  to  everlasting  perdition." 
Though  firmly  convinced  of  the  doctrine  of 
perseverance  as  a  general  truth,  he  supposed 
himself  to  be  the  only  person  who  had  ever 
believed  with  the  heart  unto  righteousness, 
and  yet  was  excluded  from  salvation.  Be- 
lieving, under  this  view  of  the  case,  that  for 
him  to  implore  mercy  would  be  o|)posing  tbt 
determinate  counsel  of  God,  he,  with  a  an- 
gular and  sad  consistency,  gave  up  attend- 
ance on  public  and  domestic  worship,  and 
desisted  from  every  attempt  at  private  prayer. 
A  singular  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  he 
carried  this  feeling,  was  related  to  a  friend  of 
ours  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Bull,  of  Newport 
Pagnel.  The  father  of  Mr.  Bull  was  a  friend 
of  Cowper,  used  often  to  visit  htm,  and  some- 
times took  with  him  his  son,  then  a  mere 
lad.  Mr.  Bull  well  remembered  that  while 
his  father  naked  a  blessing  at  table,  Cowper 
signified  his  non-concurrence  by  a  low  whistle* 

In  May,  1774,  we  find  him  still  at  Mr. 
I^ewton's,  and  resolved  not  to  leave.   **  His 
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health,"  txys  Mr.  N.,  <*  is  better ;  he  works 
almost  incessantly  in  the  garden,  and  while 
employed  is  tolerably  easy ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  leaves  off,  he  is  instantly  swallowed  up  by 
the  most  gloomy  apprehensions ;  though  in 
anything  that  does  not  concem  his  own 
peace,  ho  is  as  sensible,  and  discovers  as 
quick  a  judgment  as  ever."  A  fortnight 
Uter,  as  be  was  feeding  the  chickens,  some 
little  incident  called  forth  a  smile — tbc  first 
which  had  hern  seen  upon  his  face  for  more 
than  uxteen  montlis.  About  the  same  Umc 
he  retmrned  willingly  to  his  own  house.  His 
power  of  attending  to  other  objects  than  lus 
own  hopeless  state,  gntdnally  retomed. 
Though  the  fatal  impression  was  still  on  his 
mind,  it  began  ia  some  degree  to  recover  its 
natural  tone.  lie  found  pleasure  neither  in 
company  nor  books,  "but  he  continued  to 
employ  himself  in  gardening ;  and  under- 
standing his  own  case  well  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  anything  which  should  engage  his 
attention  without  fatiguing  it  must  be  salu- 
tary, be  nroueed  Itimself  with  some  leverets." 
For  twelve  years  these  little  creatures  en- 
joyed his  tender  care,  and  helped  to  solace 
many  a  weary  hoar.  "  He  immortalised 
them  in  Latin  and  in  ^glish,  in  verse  and 
in  prose.  They  have  been  represented  in 
prints.  They  have  been  cut  upon  seals." 
His  account  of  them  was  such  an  account  as 
only  a  person  of  exquisite  genius,  sensibility, 
and  observation,  could  have  given.  But  who 
is  not  familiar  with  the  history',  the  character, 
the  habits,  of  Puss,  Tiny,  and  Bess  ? 

"  I  kept  him  for  his  humor's  sake, 
For  ho  coald  oft  beguile 
My  heart  of  thoughts  that  made  it  ache, 
And  force  mo  to  a  smile." 

Of  Iiis  condition  during  this  second  at- 
tack of  his  malady,  Cowper  several  years 
afterwards  gave  the  following  interesting 
account  to  Ills  cousin,  Lady  Hesketh.  "Know 
then,  that  in  the  year  1773,  the  same  scene 
that  was  acted  at  St.  Albans,  opened  upon 
mc  again  at  Olney,  only  covered  with  a  still 
deeper  shade  of  melanclioly,  and  ordained  to 
lie  of  much  longer  duration.  I  was  suddenly 
reduced  from  my  wontod  rate  of  understand- 
ing to  an  almost  childii^h  imbecility.  I  did 
not,  indeed,  lose  my  Kenses,  but  I  tost  the 
power  to  exercise  them.  I  could  return  a 
ittUonal  answer  even  to  a  difficult  quesUon ; 
but  »  que»>tion  was  necessar}',  or  I  never 
■pdte  St  alL   lliia  state  of  mind  was  ecoom- 


panied,  as  I  suppose  it  to  be  in  most  in- 
stances of  the  kind,  with  miaappreheosiont 
of  things  and  persons,  that  made  me  a  very 
untractablc  patient.  I  believed  that  every- 
body hated  me,  and  that  Mrs.  Unwin  bated 
mc  most  of  all : — was  convinced  that  all  my 
food  was  poisoned,  together  with  ten  thou- 
sand other  megrims  of  the  same  stamp.  Dr. 
Cotton  was  consulted.  He  replied  that  he 
could  do  no  more  for  me  than  might  be  done 
at  Olney,  but  recommended  particular  vigi- 
lance lest  I  should  attempt  my  life — a  caur 
tion  for  which  there  was  the  greatest  occa- 
sion. At  the  same  Ume  that  I  was  connnced 
of  Mrs.  Unwin's  aversion  to  me,  I  could  en- 
dure no  other  compaiuon.  The  whole  man- 
Agement  of  me  consequently  devolved  upon 
her,  and  a  terrible  task  she  had." 

About  two  years  afler  bis  return  to  his 
ovm  house  he  began  again  to  correspond 
with  some  of  his  old  friends.  In  this  way 
we  learn  that  his  love  of  literature  had 
revived.  His  never-failing  friend,  Hill,  occa- 
sionally sent  bim  books,  which  be  read  with 
avidity  and  keen  discrimination.  In  177^ 
Mr.  Newton,  despairing  of  success  among 
the  people  of  Oloey,  a  large  majority  of 
whom  appear  to  have  been  irreclaimably 
norant  and  perverse,  removed  to  London. 
From  a  letter  to  his  friend  Thornton  written 
shortly  before  he  I^,  it  seems  that  Cowper's 
derangement  was  not  tho  only  case  in  hia 
parish.  "  I  believe,"  he  writes,  "  that  my 
name  is  up  about  the  country  for  preaching 
the  people  mad ,  for  whether  it  ia  owing  to 
the  sedentar}'  life  the  women  live  here,  por- 
ing over  their  pillows  for  ten  or  twelve  hours 
every  day,  and  breathing  confined  air  in  their 
crowded  little  rooms,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
immediate  cause,  I  suppose  we  have  near  a 
dozen,  in  different  degrees,  disordered  in 
their  heads,  and  most  of  them,  I  believe, 
truly  gracious  people."  He  closes  with  say- 
ing, "I  trust  there  is  nothing  in  my  preach- 
ing that  tends  to  cast  those  down  who  ought 
to  be  comforted,"  Cowper  must  have  sorely 
mis&ed  this  intelligent,  constant,  and  devoted 
friend.  And  yet  in  his  peculiar  condition  it 
was  perhaps  well  for  him  that  the  separation 
took  place.  Mr.  Newton  was  a  good  rah- 
soner, — but  did  not  know  how  to  reiMwn 
with  an  insane  man.  Nay,  more,  had  ire  re- 
muned  in  Olney,  it  may  be  doubted  i^hether 
the  would  ever  have  been  deiftloped  in 
Cowper.  From  what  afterwordr  occiuied 
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■we  know  that  the  good  ricar  vould  never 
have  encouraged  those  literary  efforts  which 
fiimisfaed  to  this  poor  sufferer  years  of  tran- 
quilizing  employment,— and  which  placed  his 
name  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those  who  have 
pleased,  instructed,  and  blessed  the  world. 

About  UiiB  time  wo  find  him  getting  up  a 
small-green  house  and  pinery,  which  he 
glazed  with  bis  own  hands.  For  a  while 
also  he  amused  himself  with  drawing.  Occa- 
nonatly  be  wrote  verses.  The  report  of  an 
adjudged  case — in  which  Nose  and  Eyes  con- 
tend about  the  spectacles — a  piece  which  has 
been  familiar  to  every  schoolboy  for  the  last 
seventy  years,  was  written  at  this  time.  Mrs. 
Unwin  perceiving  that  this  exercise  was  ben- 
eficial to  him,  urged  him  to  undertake  some 
larger  and  more  important  work.  She  even 
Buggested  a  topic.  He  took  her  advice.  In 
the  course  of  four  mouths  he  wrote  as  many 
short  poems.  These,  under  the  titles  of 
Truth,  Table  Talk,  Expostulation,  and  the 
Progress  of  Error,  With  several  smaller 
pieces,  were  published  in  the  autumn  of 
1781.  Thus,  at  the  ripe  age  of  fifty,  this 
melancholy  and  most  interesting  recluse 
made  his  first  appearance  before  the  world. 
The  reception  of  his  book  was  sufiSciently 
favorablo  to  encourage  his  labors,  and  a  sec- 
end  volume  was  soon  under  way.  Although 
praise  from  the  wise  and  good  was  far  from 
being  unwelcome  to  him,  he  thus  exjilains  to 
Mr.  Newton  his  primary  object  in  these  ef- 
forts. "  At  this  season  of  the  year,  and  in 
tlus  gloomy  climate,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
the  owner  of  a  mind  like  mine,  to  divrat  it 
from  sad  subjects,  and  fix  it  upon  such  as 
may  administer  to  its  amusemmt.  Poetry, 
above  all  things,  is  usei^l  to  me  in  this  re- 
spect. "While  I  am  held  in  pursuit  of  petty 
images,  or  a  pretty  way  of  expressing  them, 
I  forget  everything  that  is  irksome,  and,  like 
a  boy  that  plays  truant,  determine  to  avail 
myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  be 
amused,  and  to  put  by  the  disagreeable  re- 
collection that  I  must,  after  all,  go  home  and 
be  whipped  again." 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  he  accidentally 
made  a  new  acquuntanee,  too  infioential  in 
itS' results  to  be  omitted  in  our  narrative. 
Tfae  widow  of  an  English  baronet,  who  bad 
been  Uving  for  some  time  in  France,  came  to 
visit  a  sister  then  in  Olney.  Lady  Austen,  as 
Cowper  d^ribed  her  at  that  time  to  Mr. 
Hewtxm,  was  **%  lively,  agreeable  woman. 


who  has  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  ac- 
counts it  a  great  simpleton — as  it  is.  She 
laughs,  and  makes  laugh  j  and  keeps  up  a 
conversation  without  seeming  to  labor  at  it." 
To  Mr.  Unwin,  he  wrote,"  A  person  who  has 
seen  much  of  the  world,  and  understands  it 
well,  has  high  spirits,  a  lively  fancy,  and 
great  readiness  of  conversation,  introduces  a 
sprightlinras  into  such  a  scene  as  this,  which, 
if  it  was  peaceful  before,  is  not  the  worse  for 
being  a  little  enlivened."  It  was  indeed,  just 
what  that  scene  required,  end  while  this 
bright  spirit  continued  to  cheer  it,  the  effect 
on  Cowper  was  evidently  happy.  She  knew 
how  to  interest  and  amuse  him.  She  gave 
direction  to  his  thoughts,  and  suggested  top- 
ics for  his  pen.  "  Had  it  not  been  for  Mrs. 
Unwin,"  says  Southey,  "he  would  probably 
never  have  appeared  in  his  own  person  as  an 
author ;  had  it  not  been  for  Lady  Austen,  he 
would  never  have  been  a  popular  one." 
'*For  a  while.  Lady  Austen's  conversation 
had  as  happy  an  effect  upon  the  melancholy 
spirit  of  Cowper  as  the  harp  of  Ba^id  upon 
Saul.  Whenever  the  cloud  seemed  to  be 
coming  over  him,  her  sprightly  powers  were 
exerted  to  dispel  it."  One  afternoon,  finding 
him  more  than  usually  depressed,  she  told 
him  the  story  of  John  Gilpin.  It  was  a  tale 
which  she  had  heard  in  her  childhood,  and  it 
amused  him  highly.  The  next  morning  ha 
informed  her  that  for  thinking  and  laughing 
at  the  story  he  had  been  unable  to  sleep,  and 
that  lie  had  turned  it  into  a  ballad.  That 
ballad  soon  became  fiimous.  Who  has  not 
reed  it?  Who  has  not  laughed  over  itf 
Alluding  to  it  In  one  of  his  letters,  somedma 
afterwards,  he  sidd,  **  If  I  trifle,  and  merely 
trifle,  it  is  because  I  am  reduced  to  it  by  nec- 
essity; a  melancholy  that  nothing  else  bo 
effectually  disperses,  engages  me  sometimes 
in  the  arduous  task  of  being  merry  by  force. 
And  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  most  ludi- 
crous lines  I  ever  wrote,  have  been  written  in 
the  saddest  mood,  and  but  for  that  saddest 
mood,  perhaps,  had  never  been  written  at 
all."  The  experience  of  Cowper  in  this  re- 
gard does  not  stand  alone,  as  the  history  of 
literature  abundantly  shows. 

Lady  Austen  was  fond  of  blank  verse,  and 
often  urged  Cowper  to  try  his  hand  at  it.  At 
length  be  promised  compliance  if  she  would 
give  him  a  theme.  "  That"  she  replied, 
"  you  can  never  want  You  can  write  upon 
any)  write  upon  the  soft."  So  began  *The 
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Task,'  a  "work  which  made  him  the  most 
popular  ]>oet  of  his  age ;  and  raised  him  to  a 
rank  in  English  poetry  from  which  no  revo- 
lution of  taste  can  detrude  him."  Thanks  to 
the  sprightly  and  accomplished  woman,  who 
gave  a  momentary  brightness  to  that  sad  and 
lonely  home !  Thanks,  espedally  to  her,  who 
inspired  a  song  that  has  delighted  and  in- 
itructed  millionB!  Unfortunately  this  aus- 
pidous  influence  was  not  of  long  duration. 
I<ady  Austen  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  exact- 
ing, and  Mrs.  Unwin  had  no  disposition  to 
surrender  any  of  her  undoubted  rights.  Be- 
tween his  new  friend,  however  charming,  and 
her  whose  devotion  had  so  long  been  tested, 
the  poet  could  not  for  a  moment  hesitate. 
The  task  which  she  had  set,  was  not  yet 
finished,  when  Lady  Austen  left  the  scene,  in 
which  she  appears  no  more. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  whose  Commen- 
tary on  the  Bible  has  made  his  name  famous 
boUi  in  England  and  America,  succeeded  Mr. 
Newton  in  the  vicarage  of  Olney.  But  as  he 
vas  far  from  being  the  genial  and  loTable 
man  his  predecessor  was,  and  as  Cowper  was 
no  longer  an  attendant  at  efaureb,  the  poet 
seems  to  have  had  but  little  intercourse  with 
the  vicar.  There  was,  however,  at  that  time, 
in  the  adjoining  town  of  Newport  Pagnal, 
a  dissenting  clergyman — the  Rev.  William 
Bull.  Mr.  Newton  when  leaving  Olney,  had, 
with  thoughtful  kindness,  introduced  Mr.  Bull 
to  hie  afflicted  friend.  Twice  a  month  this 
good-hearted  man  made  it  a  point  of  duty  to 
visit  Cowper.  They  soon  learned  to  respect 
and  to  value  eadi  other.  In  a  letter  from 
the  poet  to  hu  cout^.  Lady  Hesketh,  written 
soon  after  Lady  Austen's  departure,  he  says. 
And  now,  except  the  Bull  that  I  spoke  of, 
we  have  seldom  any  company  at  all.'*  This 
mna  after  Cowper's  own  heart  the  latter  some- 
times addressed  in  his  epistles  as,  Cariasime 
TauTorum.  Writing  to  WilUam  Unwin,  he 
thus  beautifully  depicts  him :  "  A  dissenter, 
but  a  liberal  one ;  a  man  of  letters  and  of 
genius ;  a  master  of  a  fine  imagination,  or 
rather  not  master  of  it — an  imaginatifm 
which,  when  he  finds  himself  in  the  company 
he  loves,  and  can  confide  in,  runs  away  with 
him  into  snch  fields  of  speculation  u  amuse 
and  enliven  every  other  imagination  that  haa 
the  hapjnnesB  to  be  of  the  party.  At  other 
times  he  has  a  tender  and  delicate  sort  of 
melancholy  in  his  disposition,  not  less  agree- 
able in  its  way.   No  men  are  belter  qualified 


for  companions  in  such  a  world  as  this,  than 
men  of  such  a  temperament.  Every  scene 
of  life  has  two  sides — a  dark  and  a  bright 
one ;  and  the  mind  that  has  an  equal  mix- 
ture of  melancholy  and  vivacity,  is  best  of 
all  qualified  for  the  contemplation  of  either. 
He  can  be  lively  without  levity,  and  penuve 
without  dejection.  Such  a  man  is  Mr.  Bull. 
But — he  smokes  tobacco!  Nothing  is  pei^ 
feet!" 

To  Mr.  Bull  we  owe  Cowper's  translations 
from  the  French  of  Madam  Quion.  He  was 
an  admirer  of  that  amiable  pietist,  and  on 
doubt  felt  that  he  rendered  the  poet  a  service 
when  he  gave  him  something  to  do.  That 
Cowper  could  treat  in  verse  subjects  which 
he  dreaded  to  attempt  in  prose,  he  thus 
explained  to  Mr.  Newton :  "  There  is  a  dif- 
ference. The  search  after  poetical  expres- 
sion, the  rhyme,  and  the  numbers,  are  all 
affairs  of  some  difficulty.  They  arrive,  in- 
deed, but  are  not  to  be  attained  without 
study,  and  engross  perhaps  a  larger  share  of 
the  attenUon  than  tiie  sul^eet  itself.  Persons 
fond  of  music  will  sometimes  find  pleasure 
in  the  tune,  when  the  words  afibrd  them 
none."  It  seems  also  to  have  been  an  effect 
of  his  disease,  that  he  could  often  translate 
the  language  of  others,  when  he  could  not 
write  his  own.  In  this  instance  he  coul' 
transfer  to  beautiful  English  the  devotional 
ardors  of  the  French  mystic,  when  it  would 
have  seemed  to  him  an  impious  act  to  write 
a  single  stanza  of  the  sort  in  his  own  proper 
person.  When,  several  years  later,  Mr.  Bull 
asked  him  to  compose  a  hymn  for  some  occa- 
sion, he  declined,  and  gave  his  reasons.  He 
was  willing,  however,  to  alter  and  adapt  one 
of  the  tnuislations  of  Madame  Guion,  if  that 
would  do.  "  I  have  no  objection,"  he  added, 
"to  giving  the  graces  of  the  foreigner  an 
English  dress,  but  insuperable  ones  to  all 
false  preicnces,  and  afibeted  exhibitions  of 
what  I  do  not  feel." 

"  The  Task,"  and  its  avant  courier,  "  John 
Gilpin,"  have  now  made  their  author  famous. 
Modest,  conscientious,  despairing  as  he  was, 
he  was  fiir  from  being  Indiflerent  to  the  voice 
of  praise.  But  fame  and  money,  though 
welcome,  were  not  so  welcome  or  so  useful  to 
him  as  the  old  finendships  which  wne  now 
renewed,  and  Uie  new  ones  which  were 
formed.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to 
the  object  of  his  early  Jove — Theodora  Jane 
Cowper.   Her  sister,  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas 
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HeskeUi,  ves,  in  those  days,  hie  steadfast 
friend.  After  he  left  London  she  corres- 
ponded with  him  awhile.  But  for  many 
years  previous  to  the  period  we  write  of,  all 
intercourse  hetween  these  consinshad  ceased. 
From  a  long  absence  abroad,  Lady  Hesketh 
had  just  returned,  a  widow,  to  find  her  once 
beloved  kinsman — the  poor,  self-banished, 
half-crazy  recluse  of  OJney,  suddenly  become 
the  most  popular  poet  of  the  day.  She 
trrote  to  him,  and  receiTed  an  immediate  and 
most  affectionate  reply.  Tn  a  second  letter 
she  offered  him  pecuniary  aid,  which  was 
gratefully  accepted.  From  this  time  he 
fidled  not  to  enjoy  the  cordial  and  cfBcient 
kindness  of  Lady  Hesketh,  so  long  as  he  was 
capable  of  enjoying  any  thing. 

Convinced  as  he  had  now  become  that 
nothing  was  so  beneficial  to  him  as  constant 
literary  empIo}'ment,  and  that  verse-writing 
was  the  best  form  of  it  for  him,  he  had 
hardly  dispatched  his  second  volume  to  the 
printer  when  he  began  to  make  a  translslion 
of  Homer.  Forty  lines  a  day  was  his  set 
task,  from  which  he  never  excused  himself 
when  it  was  possible  to  perform  it.  In  the 
evening  he  transcribed  what  he  had  written 
in  the  morning.  "  Between  both,"  eaid  he, 
"my  morning  and  evening  are  most  part 
completely  engaged."  Unwilling  to  raise  ex- 
pectations which  he  might  disapi>oint,  he 
made  no  general  announcement  of  his  new 
undertaking  until  it  was  already  far  ad- 
vanced. Writing  to  his  friend  Newton,  Dec, 
1785,  he  gave  the  following  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had,  by  seeming  acci- 
dent, been  led  to  engage  in  a  labor  so  ardu- 
ous. "  Employment,  and  with  the  pen,  is, 
through  habit,  become  essential  to  my  well- 
being;  and  to  produce  always  original 
poems,  espedally  of  considerable  length,  is 
not  so  easy.  For  some  weeks  after  I  had 
finished  '  The  Task/  I  was,  through  neces- 
sity, idle,  and  suffered  not  a  little  in  my  spirits 
for  being  so.  One  day,  being  in  such  distress 
of  mind  as  was  hardly  suijportiible,  I  took 
up  the  '  Iliad  ; '  and  merely  to  divert  atten- 
tion, and  with  no  more  preconception  of  what 
I  was  then  entering  upon,  than  I  have  at 
this  moment  of  what  I  shall  be  doing  this 
day  twenty  years  hence,  translated  the  first 
twelve  lines  of  it.  The  sameneceasi^  press* 
ing  me  again,  I  had  recoorse  to  the  same  ex- 
pedient, and  translated  more.  Every  ,  day 
bringing  its  occasion  fbr  emplojrment  with  it| 
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every  day  consequently  added  sometlung  to 
the  worit,  till  at  last  I  began  to  reflect  thus : 
The  'Iliad'  and  the  'Od)'8sey'  together 
consist  of  about  forty  thousand  verses.  To 
translate  these  forty  thousand  verses  will 
furnish  me  with  occupation  for  a  considerable 
time." 

To  the  same  friend,  who  had  eridently  ex- 
pressed fears  lest  Cowper,  by  laboring  on  a 
profane  author,  or  by  Msociating  with  profane 
men,  should  suffer  in  his  spiritual  interests, 
he  wrote  in  May,  1786.  "Though  others'* 
said  he,  *'  have  suffered  desertion,  yet  few,  I 
believe,  fbr  so  long  a  time,  and  perhaps  none 
a  desertion  accompanied  by  such  experiences. 
But  they  have  this  belonging  to  them  ;  that 
as  they  are  not  fit  for  recital,  being  made  up 
merely  of  infernal  ingredients,  so  neither  are 
they  susceptible  of  it;  for  I  know  no  lan- 
guage in  which  they  could  he  expressed. 
They  are  as  truly  things  which  it  is  not  possi- 
ble for  man  to  utter,  as  those  were  which  Paul 
heard  and  saw  in  the  third  heaven.  If  the 
ladder  of  Christian  experience  reaches,  as  I 
suppose  it  does,  to  the  very  presence  of  God, 
it  has  nevertheless  its  foot  in  the  abyss. 
And  if  Paul  stood,  as  no  doubt  he  did,  on 
the  topmost  round  of  it,  I  have  been  stand- 
ing, and  still  stand,  on  the  lowest,  in  this 
thirteenth  year  that  has  passed  since  I  de- 
scended. In  such  a  state  of  mind,  encom- 
passed by  the  midnight  of  absolute  despair, 
and  a  thousand  times  filled  with  unspeakable 
horror,  I  first  commenced  author.  '  I  am 
not  indeed  so  perfectly  hopeless  as  I  was ; 
but  I  am  equally  in  need  of  an  occupation, 
being  often  as  much,  and  sometimes  even 
more  worried  than  ever.  I  cannot  amuse  my- 
self, as  I  once  conld,  with  carpenters'  or  with 
gardeners*  tools,  or  with  squirrels  and  guinea 
pigs.  At  that  time  I  was  a  child.  But 
since  it  has  pleased  God,  whatever  else  he 
withholds,  to  restore  to  me  a  man's  mind,  I 
have  put  away  childish  things."  He  then 
tells  his  friend  and  reprover,  that  he  regards 
not  only  his  occupation,  but  the  associations 
also  into  which  it  had  led  him,  as  being 
entirely  Providential,  as  well  as  perfectly  in- 
nocent. 

For  several  years  Cowprr  had  been  trou- 
bled with  indigestion.  Urged  by  Lady  Hes- 
keth, he  at  length  consulted  Dr.  Kerr  a  phy- 
nciao  of  note  in  the  nnghboring  town  of 
Northampton.  His  prescriptions  fbr  a  time 
seemed  to  have  a  good  effect.  Somewhat 
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later  Covper  thus  writes  to  Lady  Heakelh, 
"  I  have  not  sent  for  Kerr,  for  Kerr  can  do 
nothing  but  send  me  to  Bath,  and  to  Bath  I 
eannnc  go,  tot  a  thousand  reasons.  The 
summer  vill  set  me  up  again.  I  grow  fat 
every  day,  and  shall  be  as  lug  aa  Gog  and 
Magog,  or  both  put  together,  before  you  ar- 
me."  Again  he  telU  her  that  he  hoil  just 
had  a  voluntary  viut  from  Kerr.  "Were  I 
uck,  his  cheerful,  friendly  manner  would  al- 
moat  restore  me.  Air  and  exercise  are  his 
theme;  these  ho  recommends  as  the  best 
physic  for  me,  and  in  all  weaiherB."  Sensi- 
ble Dr.  Kerr!  Cowper  did  not  always  fall 
into  so  good  hands. 

In  the  summer  of  1766,  ho  was  gladdened 
by  a  Tisit  from  Lady  He^eth.  It  had  been 
long  promised  and  anxiously  expected.  She 
took  rooms  in  that  very  vicarage,  which  had 
once  been-  the  home  of  the  good  John  New- 
ton, and  still  htter,  of  Uie  churning  Anne 
Austen. 

This  kind  and  judidoua  relative  no  sooner 
(bund  where  and  how  Cowper  was  Uving, 
than  she  went  to  work  to  improve  his  condi- 
tion. She  engaged  for  his  fliturc  residence, 
a  commodious  house  at  Weston  Underwood, 
about  a  mile  from  Ohiey,  and  on  the  estate 
of  the  Throckmortons.  Greatly  to  the  cheer 
and  comfort  of  these  two  invalids,  she  re- 
mained at  Olney  until  late  in  the  autumn. 
Sbo  left  them,  but  promised  them  an  annual 
vistt.  The  removal  to  Weston  was  made 
almost  immediately  after.  It  was  indeed 
high  time.  How  they  survived  so  long  a 
rendence  in  Olney,  is  not  easy  to  be  under^ 
•tood.  Read  the  poet's  own  account  of  the 
two  pUces,  written  just  before  the  removal ! 
*  The  change,  will,  I  hope,  prove  advanta- 
geous both  to  your  mother  and  me,  in  all 
respect*.  Here  we  have  no  neighborhood ; 
there  we  stiall  have  most  agreeable  neighbors 
in  the  Throckmortons.  Here  we  have  a  bad 
Kr  in  winter,  impregnated  with  the  fishy- 
smelling  fumes  of  the  marsh  miasma ;  there 
we  shall  breathe  in  an  atmoapbere  untainted. 
Here  we  are  confined  frun  September  to 
March,  and  aometimei  longer  j  there  we 
■ball  b«  upon  the  very  verge  of  pleasure 
grounds  in  which  we  can  always  ramble,  and 
shall  not  wade  through  almost  impassable 
dirt  to  get  at  them.  Both  your  mother's 
constitution  and  mine  have  suffered  materi- 
ally by  such  close  and  long  oonflnement  j  and 
it  is  high  time,  unleas  we  intend  to  retreat 


into  the  grave,  that  we  should  seek  out  a 
more  wholesome  residence."  To  Mr.  New- 
ton, on  the  same  topic,  he  wrote,  "  Long 
confinement  in  the  winter,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  the  autumn,  too,  has  hurt  us  both. 
A  gravel  walk  thirty  yards  long  afibrds  but 
indifferent  scope  to  the  locomotive  iaculty ; 
yet  it  is  all  that  we  have  had  to  move  in  for 
eight  months  in  the  ywi,  during  thirteen 
years  that  I  have  been  a  prisoner.  *  •  A 
fever,  of  the  slow  and  spirit-oppressing  kind, 
seems  to  belong  to  all,  except  the  natives, 
who  have  dwelt  in  Olney  many  years ;  and 
the  natives  have  putrid  fevers.  Both  they 
and  we,  I  believe,  are  immediately  indebted 
for  our  respective  maladies  to  an  atmosphere 
encumbered  with  raw  vapors  issuing  from 
flooded  meadows ;  and  we  in  particular,  pei^ 
haps,  have  fared  the  worse,  for  sitting  so  of- 
ten,  and  sometimes  for  months,  over  a  cellar 
filled  with  water. 

Scarcely  were  they  settled  in  their  new 
abode,  ere  affliction  came  In  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Unwin's  only  son, — Cowper's  dearest 
friend.  Grievous  it  was  to  him,  yet  he  bore 
the  loss  with  more  composure  than  his 
friencU  expected.  But  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary was  at  hand — a  month  which  he  had 
always  dreaded,  as  the  period  of  his  previous 
attadis.  It  seems,  this  time,  to  have  begun 
in  what  he  called  a  nervous  fever,  depriving 
him  of  sleep,  attended  with  great  dejection 
of  spirits,  and  unfitting  him  for  work.  Very 
soon  bis  malady  returned  in  frill  force,  and 
continued  unabated  for  six  months.  AU  that 
we  know  of  Uiis  attack  is  derived  from  hit 
own  account  after  it  was  over.  "  My  indis- 
position "  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Newton, "  could 
not  be  of  a  worse  kind.  The  sight  of  any 
face  except  Mrs.  Unwin's,  was  to  me  an  in- 
supportable grievance ;  and  when  it  has  hap- 
pened that  by  forcing  himself  into  my  hid- 
ing-place, some  friend  has  found  me  out,  he 
has  had  no  great  cause  to  exult  in  his  suc- 
cess. From  this  dreadful  condition  of  mind, 
I  eme^ed  suddenly ;  so  suddenly  that  Mrs. 
Unwin,  having  no  notice  of  such  a  change 
beraelf,  could  give  none  to  anybody ;  and 
when  it  obtained,  how  long  it  might  last,  or 
how  far  it  might  be  depended  on,  was  a  mat- 
ter, of  the  greatest  uncertainty."  To  a  recent- 
ly-acquired young  friend,  Samuel  Rose,  he 
wrote  Aug.  27 ;  "  My  health  and  spirits  are 
considerably  improved,  and  I  onoe  more  as- 
i  aociate  with  ny  neighbors.   My  head,  how- 
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ever,  has  bpen  the  vorat  part  of  me,  and 
still  continues  so  ;  is  subject  to  giddiness  and 
pain,  maladies  very  unfaTorablc  to  poetical 
employment ;  but  a  preparation  of  the  bark, 
which  I  take  regularly,  hwi  so  far  been  of 
service  to  me  in  those  respects  as  to  encour- 
age in  me  a  hojie  that  by  perseverance  in  the 
use  of  it,  I  may  possibly  find  myself  ([u&Hfied 
to  resume  the  translation  of  Homer."  To 
Lady  Hesketh,  who  had  cautioned  him  in 
regard  to  using  his  pen  too  much,  he  wrote, 
Sept.  8:  "Those  jarrings  that  made  my 
akull  feel  like  a  broken  egg-shelt,  and  those 
twirls  that  I  spoke  of,  have  l>een  removed  by 
an  infusion  of  the  bark,  which  I  have  of  late 
constantly  applied  to.  I  was  blooded  indeed 
but  to  no  purpose  ;  for  the  whole  complaint 
wa«  owing  to  relaxation.  But  the  ajradieca- 
ly  recommended  phlebotomy,  in  order  to 
ascertain  that  matter ;  wisely  suggesting' that 
if  I  found  no  relief  from  bleeding,  it  would 
be  a  sufBcient  proof  that  weakness  must  nec- 
essarily be  the  cause.  It  is  well  when  the 
head  is  chargeable  with  no  weakness,  but 
what  may  be  cured  by  an  astringent,"  On 
reading  the  above  who  is  not  tempted  to  ex- 
claim, "  Admirable  apothecary !  most  sapient 
Leech ! "  Cowper's  next  letter  to  his  cousin 
Hesketh  ends  thus  :  "  I  have  a  perjKtual  din 
in  my  head,  and  though  I  am  not  deaf,  hear 
■olhing  aright,  neither  my  own  voice,  nor 
that  of  others.  I  am  under  a  tub,  from 
which  tub  accept  my  best  love.  Yours,  W. 
C." 

A  few  days  afterwards  we  find  him  thus 
addressing  Mr.  Newton :  "  My  dear  friend, 
after  a  long  but  necessary  interruption  of  our 
correspondence  I  return  to  it  again,  in  one 
respect  at  least  better  qualified  fur  it  than 
before ;  I  mean  by  a  belief  of  your  identity, 
which  for  thirteen  years  I  did  not  believe. 
The  acquisition  of  this  light,  if  light  it  may 
be  called  which  leaves  me  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  ever  on  the  most  interesting  subjects, 
releases  me,  however,  from  the  disagreeable 
misjHcioQ  that  I  am  addressing  myself  to  you 
as  Uie  friend  whom  I  loved  and  valued  so 
highly  in  my  better  days,  while  in  fact  you 
are  not  that  friend,  but  a  stranger.  I  can 
now  write  to  you  without  seeming  to  act  a 
part,  and  without  having  any  need  to  charge 
myself  with  dissimulation, — a  charge  from 
which,  in  that  state  of  mind,  I  knew  not  how 
to  exculpate  myself,  and  which,  as  you  will 
easily  conceive^  not  seldom  made  my  corwa- 
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pondence  with  you  a  burden."  In  regard  to 
this  singular  delusion,  Mr.  Southey  expresses 
a  doubt  whether  it  really  existed  during  the 
long  period  named,  "  or  had  arisen  during 
the  last  occurrence  of  his  disease,  and  was 
like  one  of  those  dreams  which  jicrplex  ua 
with  the  semblance  of  some  imperfectly-re- 
membered reality."  The  question  thus  raised 
is  curious.  The  fact  that  Cowper  had  never 
mentioned  this  strange  notion  of  his  during 
all  those  thirteen  years  of  intimacy  with 
Newton,  may  seem  to  favor  Southey's  ^iew  of 
the  case, — though  it  is  by  no  means  conclu- 
sive. In  some  respects  his  memory  seems  to 
ha^'e  been  uncommonly  exact  and  tenacious; 
yet  his  correspondence  about  tiiis  time  shows 
that  it  was,  in  one  instance  at  least,  singularly 
at  &ult.  In  a  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh,  Nov. 
9,  1785,  he  infbrms  her  that  he  began  to 
translate  Homer  on  the  12th  of  November, 

1784.  This  was  only  a  hv  days  after  he 
finished  the  manuscript  for  his  second  volume. 
In  his  letter  to  Newton,  above  cited,  (Dec, 

1785,  )  he  alludes  to  this  interval  as  lasting 
"  some  weeks."  A  year  later,  (Jan.  13, 1787,) 
in  a  letter  to  the  same,  he  says:  "Afler 
having  written  a  volume,  in  general  with 
great  ease  to  myself,  I  found  it  impossible  to 
write  another  page.  *  •  A  whole  year  I 
waited,  and  waited  in  circumstances  of  mind 
that  made  a  state  of  non-employment  pecu- 
liarly irksome  to  me.  Extreme  distress  of 
spirit  at  last  drove  me,  as  if  I  mistake  not  I 
told  you  sometime  since,  to  lay  Homer  be- 
fore me  and  translate  for  amusement."  Here 
the  brief  interval  of  a  week  is  magnified  into 
a  year.  In  view  of  it,  Sonthey'i  conjeeture 
seems  less  improbable. 

He  was  now  so  far  restored  as  to  he  able 
to  return  to  Homer.  Cautioned  by  his  friend 
Hill  not  to  work  too  hard  at  his  translation 
he  said,  *'  I  can  invent  for  myself  no  employ* 
ment  that  does  not  exhaust  my  spirits  more. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  account  for  this.  I 
have  even  found  that  those  plaything  avoca- 
tions, which  one  may  execute  almost  without 
any  attention,  fatigue  and  wear  me  away, 
while  such  as  engage  me  much,  and  attach 
me  closely,  are  rather  serviceable  to  me  than 
otherwise." 

Nearly  seven  years  elapsed  between  his 
recovery  from  the  attack  just  mentioned  and 
the  final  return  of  his  malady  in  January, 
1794.  During  this  period,  or  at  least  dtuing 
the  first  five  years  he  seems  to  have  been 
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eomporativel)^  happy.  Beudes  numerouB 
minor  pieces  of  great  beauty,  he  fiaishcd  and 
publuihed  the  Iliad  and  Odj'uey;  and  it  is 
vorthy  of  remarii  that  the  most  intense  am- 
bition for  liternryfatne  neverui^d  an  author 
to  greater  industry,  or  more  solicitous  care, 
than  were  bestowed  by  Cowper  on  this  labori- 
otiB  work — uiidertaksn  only  because  work  of 
some  Eort  was  essential  to  his  comfort.  He 
■was  now  enjoying  a  wide  and  well-establislied 
fame.  He  had  a  commodious  and  pleasant 
home,  which  was  oAen  enlivened  by  the 
presence  of  dear  friends.  His  accomplished 
neighbors  of  the  "  Hall "  were  as  kind  as 
possible.  Many  old,  and  many  new  friends 
cheered  him  with  their  correspondence,  and 
the  easy,  sprightly  letters  which  he  wrote  in 
return,  are  sUlI  read  with  delight  as  the 
most  perfect  models  in  their  kind.  From 
Uiese  epistles  (excepting  those  which  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Newton),  we  might  almost 
deem  liim  one  of  the  happiest  of  men. 

He  had  scarcely  done  with  Homer,  ere  he 
consented  to  edit  a  new  and  splendid  edition 
of  MiUon.  He  was  to  correct  the  text,  to 
supply  notes,  snd  translate  the  Latin  and 
Italian  poems.  It  was  for  liim  no  difficult 
labor,  and  he  was  allowed  amjde  time.  But 
it  proved  an  unfortunate  engt^ement.  The 
idea  of  a  task,  which  must  he  accomplished 
within  a  set  period,  however  long,  began  to 
wdgh  ui>on  his  conscience  and  his  spirits, 
and  made  labor  on  that,  and  on  all  other 
things,  impracticable. 

In  December,  1701,  Mrs.  Unwin  had  a 
paralytic  attack,  followed  by  another  more 
severe,  a  few  months  afterward.  From  that 
time  she  became  almost  helpless,  and  de- 
manded for  herself  the  attention  which  she 
had  so  long  bestowed  on  her  afHictcd  com* 
panion.  His  close  confinement  and  deep 
anxiety  on  her  behalf,  could  not  but  affect 
him  unfavorably.  For  twenty  years  he  had 
not  been  more  than  a  dozen  miles  from 
Olney;  he  had  declined  countlesi  inrita- 
tiona  to  visit  hit  friends  in  other  places,  as 
oomething  that  iras  impossible  for  him.  Yet 
now,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  benefit  Mrs. 
Unwin,  he  journeyed  more  than  a  hundred 
miles,  and  spent  six  weeks  at  Eastfaam  in 
Sussex,  the  home  of  his  friend  Ilayley. 
About  this  time  his  "  nervous  fever  "  returned, 
and  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  hia  letters. 
To  counteract  it  he  used  hark,  and  laudanum, 
and  James*  powder.  In  the  meantime,  poor 


Mrs.  Unwin  was  gradually  sinking  into  a 
mental  imbecility  which  made  her  extremely 
exacting  and  unreasonable.  The  strange 
illusions  which  haunted  him— the  mental 
terrors — the  increaung  dejection — ^his  own 
incessant,  but  ineffectual  resistance — are  de- 
picted in  his  letters,  with  great  minuteness 
and  wonderful  power,  and  cannot  even  now 
be  read  without  painful  and  sympathizing 
interest. 

In  the  attack  of  1794,  his  former  idea  of 
self-sacrifice  seems  to  have  been  softened 
into  that  of  penance  required.  "  Six  days," 
we  are  told,  "he  sate,  still  and  silent  as 
death,  and  took  no  other  food  during  that 
time  than  a  small  piece  of  bread  dipped  m 
wine  and  water."  From  this  severity  he 
relaxed,  but  only  partially.  "Nothing  could 
dispel  or  lighten  the  settled  gloom  by  which 
be  was  oppressed."  His  dearest  friends, 
Johnson,  Hesketh,  Hayley,  were  unnoticed 
by  him.  A  letter  came  announcing  that  the 
King  had  bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  pounds.  But  he  could  not  even  be 
apprised  of  its  purport.  Lord  Tliurlow  com- 
mended the  poet's  case  to  Dr.  Willis,  who 
had  then  become  famous  for  hia  treatment 
of  the  insane,  and  Lady  Hesketh  left  her  in- 
teresting charge  to  consult  the  Doctor.  Re- 
ferring to  the  visit,  she  wrote  as  follows  to 
Cowper's  friend  Rowley:  "Whether  even 
his  skill  will  he  able  to  restore  this  unhappy 
man, at  this  distance  I  cannot  at  present  say; 
but  earnestly  hope  it  may,  as  I  fear  Mrs. 
Unwin  will  not  consent  to  his  removal  there  j 
though  from  the  little  I  saw  of  the  house, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  patients  are 
treated,  as  well  as  the  liberty  they  seem  to 
enjoy,  I  am  convinced  it  would  be  the  very 
best  place  he  could  be  in,  and  the  one  in  the 
which  he  would  be  most  likely  to  be  restored." 
Dr.  Willis,  finding  that  his  prescription  had 
no  good  effect,  afterwards  visited  the  patient 
at  Weston.  "It  appears  to  have  been  his 
opiniont  that  more  might  be  hoped  from 
change  of  air,  scene,  and  dreumstances,  than 
from  any  mode  of  treatment  that  could  be 
pursued."  The  greatest  difficulty  at  this  time 
in  doing  anything  effectual  for  Cowper,  seems 
to  have  been  the  unreasonable  and  immon- 
ageable  will  of  poor,  broken-down  Mrs. 
Unwin. 

On  many  accounts  it  became  necessary,  at 
length,  that  the  establishment  at  Weston 
I  should  be  broken  up.  This  was  accomplished 
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in  the  ■utniner  of  1795,  through  the  energetic 
kindness  of  Cowper's  young  relative,  John 
Johnson.  From  that  lime,  Cowper  and  Mrs. 
Uowin,  as  long  aa  they  lived,  were  under  Mr. 
Johnson's  care.  His  home  was  at  East 
Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  and  there,  after  trjing 
two  or  three  other  places,  the  interesting  in- 
valid was  settled.  His  delusions  and  his 
gloom  continued.  Now  and  then  he  wrote 
a  ahort  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh,  full  of  sorrow, 
terror,  and  despair.  His  kinsman  spared  no 
eStbrt  to  relieve,  to  rouse,  to  entertein  him. 
"The  only  relief  which  he  seemed  to  experi- 
ence was  in  listening  to  works  of  fiction; 
liiese  stiU  retained  their  charm."  To  tliese, 
wlume  after  volume,  he  would  listen,  sad  and 
rilent 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1796,  his  faithful 
and  heloved  "  Mary  "  quietly  departed.  It  is 
not  easy  to  read,  unmoved,  the  story  of  his 
deportment  on  that  occasion !  We  cannot 
stop  to  describe  the  absurd  attempt  of  Hay- 
ley  to  convince  Cowper  that  he  ought  not  to 
tiiink  so  ill  of  himself,  by  getting  testimonials 
from  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  realm, 
to  the  efiect  that  the  poet  had  done  good 
lenice  to  the  cause  of  morals  and  religion. 
l%ur]ow,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Kenyon,  not 
unaptly  said,  "  I  have  heen  pressed  by  one 
mad  poet  to  ask  of  you  for  another,  a  favor 
which  savors  of  the  malady  of  both." 

From  the  commencement  of  this  attack 
he  had  been  living  under  the  constant  appre- 
hension of  being  instantly  and  bodily  hurried 
■way  into  misery  which  awaited  him.  This 
idea  was  sufficient  to  deter  him  from  all 
attempts  at  literary  labor.  At  length  (Sep- 
tember 1797,)  he  80  far  yielded  to  persuasion, 
as  to  resume  the  revision  of  his  Homer.  To 
this  employment,  for  nearly  two  years  more 
of  his  sorrowful  old  age,  he  devoted  himself 
with  unwearied  asnduity,  and  did  not  stop 
until  he  had  completed  the  task,  and  written 
a  preface  for  his  new  edition.  A  few  days 
after  this,  he  wrote  "The  Castaway," — a 
piece,  which  considering  the  circumstances, 
has  always  seemed  to  us  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  aa  well  as  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  affecting  poems  ever  penned.  He 
•arrived  a  year  longer,  struggling  constantly 
against  the  pressure  of  mental  disease,  but 
with  no  aensible  relief  from  it  powers.  He 
died  April,  1800,  at  Uie  age  of  sixty-nine. 

In  this  brief  ^eteh  we  have  endeavored 
to  eonfine  ourselves  to  the  fiuta  which  bear 


upon  and  Ulustrate  Cowper's  mental  disor- 
ders. Of  these,  indeed,  we  have  given  onlj 
a  part.  In  no  other  instance  within  our 
knowledge,  has  the  life-long  histor}'  of  a  die- 
eased  mind,  been  bo  minutely,  so  graphically, 
so  powerfully  told,  as  was  this  of  Cowper's, 
in  his  admirable  narrative  and  inimitable  let- 
ters. When  to  this  we  add  the  fact — a  &ct 
inexplicable  and  even  perplexing  whenever 
met  with — that  a  delurion  so  entire  and  dis- 
tressing could  take  and  keep  possession  of  an 
btellect,  in  other  respects  remaricably  bright, 
and  sportive,  and  clear;  when  we  consider 
his  high  reputadon  as  a  writer  both  of  prose 
and  verse ;  his  manly,  English  common 
sense ;  the  purity  and  excellence  of  his  char* 
acter ;  the  tenderness  of  his  spirit,  and  the 
sweetness  of  his  affections — qualities  which 
attracted  to  him  in  his  hermitage  so  many 
liring  friends,  and  which  have  endeared  his 
name  and  memory  to  uncounted  thousands, 
who  have  known  him  only  through  his  writ- 
ings— we  have  perhaps  suggested  a  sufficient 
justification  for  the  length  and  minuteness  of 
our  narrative. 

But  there  are  other  considerations  which 
give  interest  to  the  insanity  of  Cowper.  Bh 
ographers  and  critics  have  discussed,  vrith 
wide  diversity  of  opinion,  its  character  and 
causes.  The  melancholy  which  ushered  in 
his  first  attack  assumed  a  religious  form. 
From  that  attack  he  passed  into  a  state  of 
high  religious  enjoyment,  which  continued 
for  several  years  without  a  cloud,  and  then 
he  became  the  rictim  of  religious  doubts,  or 
rather  of  a  settled  conriction  that  he  was 
rejected  of  Ood.  At  St.  Albans,  under  tlw 
guidance  of  Dr.  Cotton,  and  afterwards  under 
that  of  Mr.  NewtoUf  he  adopted  and  ever 
after  firmly  held  the  Calvanistic  faith.  That 
this  faith  gave  shape  and  color  to  the  imagi- 
nations wUch  haunted  him  in  later  years,  is 
more  than  probable.  But  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  supposing  that  his  insan- 
ity, as  some  have  intimated,  was  due  to  any 
such  cause.  We  have  seen  that  predisposing 
tendencies  to  mental  disease  appeared  even 
in  his  childhood,  and  we  know  under  wFiat 
circumstances  of  anxiety  and  appre1'ensio>ii, 
those  tendeoraet  were  at  length  developeld 
into  madness.  Had  the  affair  of  the  clerkV 
ship  never  occurred,  Cowper  might  neret 
have  become  insane.  But  the  probabilities 
are  othenrise.  Some  other  trouble,— soma 
other  excitement — was  sure  to  come,  anal 
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there,  in  his  brain  or  hlood,  ever  ready  to 
quicken,  were  the  seeds  of  disease. 

A  year  or  two  since,  the  Rev,  Dr.  Cheever 
published  a  volume  entitled  "  Lectures  on  the 
Life,  Genius,  and  Insanity  of  Cowper."  Dr. 
Cheever  is  greatly  dissatisfied  with  Southey's 
biography  of  the  poet,  and  thinks  he  has 
done  injustice  both  to  Cowper  and  Newton. 
While  we  are  far  from  regarding  Mr.  Southey 
as  a  &uItIeB9  biographer,  or  as  beyond  the 
reach  of  misconception  and  prejudice,  we  are 
decidedly  unwilling  to  accept  the  reverend 
doctor's  version  of  Cowper'a  mental  troubles. 
We  can  not  perceive  that  he  understands  any 
better  than  did  Mr.  Newton  and  Mrs.  Unwin 
the  nature  of  that  derangement.  To  des- 
<mbe  as  machinations  of  the  devil,  the  man- 
ifest effects  of  cerebral  disorder,  seems  to  us 
no  less  mischievous  than  it  is  absurd.  This 
idea  he  repeatedly  advances.  For  instance : 
"Now  this  delusion  of  Cowper,  that  he  was 
cut  off  forever  from  God^  mercy,  was  cei^ 
tainly  from  below,  not  from  above ;  the  woHe 
of  an  Enemy,  not  of  a  Friend ;  yet  even  the 
practical  power  of  that  delusion,  and  the 
result  on  which  Satan  had  relied,  could  be 
prevented  by  the  omnipotence  of  God's  in- 
visible grace."  And  again  :  "  Under  this  ex- 
treme severity  of  discipline,  permitted  as 
Cowper  was  to  be  sifted  as  wheat  by  Satan, 
•  •  to  be  distracted  with  frightful  dreams  in 
the  night  time,  &c."  And  this:  "We  do 
not  wonder  that  Newton  and  Mrs.  Unwin, 
and  his  strongest'minded  and  most  religious 
friends  spoke  of  it,  and  regarded  it  as  the 
power  of  the  enemy.  With  the  New  Testa- 
ment before  them,  what  could  seem  a  more 
palpable  and  graphic  renewal  of  those  roalig' 
nant,  infernal  pofisessions,  which  drew  the 
compassion  of  our  Saviour,  and  required  (he 
exercise  of  his  omnipotence  p  •  •  Justly  did 
they  reason  and  believe  that  something  more 
than  a  natural  power  was  here  at  work,  and 
that  only  a  supernatural  interposition  could 
effect  a  cure." 

Acting  on  i\an  just  reasoning  and  belief, 
Mrs.  Unwin  and  Mr.  Newton,  after  Cowper's 
levere  attack  in  1773,  neglected,  for  several 
months,  all  remedial  measures, — apparently 
<  deeming  it  vrrong  even  to  consult  Dr.  Cotton. 
Were  a  mmilar  case  to  he  thrown  upon  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Cheever,  vould  he  attempt,  at 
home,  to  exorcise  the  demon  by  argument 
and  prayer  ?  or  would  he  send  the  poor 
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patient  as  soon  as  possible  to  some  well-con- 
ducted asylum  for  the  insane? 

Southey  thought  it  was  injudicious  in 
Cowper's  friends  to  encourage  in  him  the 
idea  that  his  cure  at  St.  Albans  was  some- 
thing supernatural.  Cheever  thinks  that 
only  spiritual  blindness  prevented  the  bio- 
grapher from  taking  the  same  view  that  the 
poet  took.  In  regard  to  this  belief  of  Cowper, 
he  remarks :  **  Yet  in  the  purest  and  serenest 
light,  both  of  reason  and  of  laith.  t)owper 
himself  was  so  fully  persuaded  that  his  re- 
covery at  St.  Albans,  and  his  happiness  after- 
ward, had  come  from  God  and  his  grace — he 
knew  this  with  such  perfect  assurance,  by  the 
spirit  of  God  bearing  witness  with  his  own 
spirit — that  even  in  a  subsequent  access  of 
his  malady,  and  under  the  depths  of  what 
seemed  the  darkness  of  absolute  despair,  he 
declared  that  it  vras  not  in  the  power  of  the 
arch-enemy  himself  to  deprive  him  of  that 
conviction."  Did  the  doctor,  wliile  vrriting 
the  above  forget,  that  with  equally  perfect 
assurance,  Cowper  also  knew  that  the  same 
God  had  afterwards  imposed  on  him  the  duty 
of  self-murder,  and  that  for  his  sin  in  not 
obeying  the  mandate  when  it  was  in  his 
power,  he  was  consigned  to  endless  perdi- 
tion? 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that 
Cowper's  willingness  to  destroy  himself,  in 
conformity  with  what  he  regarded  as  a  divine 
behest,  was  regarded  by  Newton  as  an  evi- 
dence of  pious  submission — a  mark  and  proof 
of  divine  grace  in  his  soul.  We  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  reverend  doctor  re- 
peats and  endorses  this  strange  opinion. 
That  Cowper  was  a  Christian,  humble,  sin- 
cere, and  true,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt. 
But  the  evidence  of  this  consoling  iact  rests 
on  other  grounds  than  these  delusions  of  a 
disordered  brain. 

To  the  affair  with  Teedon  the  doctor  de- 
votes n  short  chapter.  He  is  indignant  that 
Southey  should  speak  so  lightly  of  poor 
Teedon's  intercessions.  After  making  a  num- 
ber of  hits  at  the  Church  of  Kn'gland  and  at 
Lord  Mahon,  and  after  a  short  anecdote 
respecting  ArchHshop  Usher,  he  condudei 
thus:  "We  can  see  no  reason  why  Mr. 
Teedon  might  not  offer  as  earnest  and  ae- 
ceptable  prayer  for  Cowper,  as  Mr.  Talbot 
I  for  Archbishop  Seeker.  And  if  the  arch- 
j  bishop  needed  such  prayer  when  dying,  and 
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was  not  insane  in  asking  for  it,  the  poet  also ! 
might  have  need  of  it  living ;  and  his  seeking 
for  it  was  not  necessarily  a  proof  of  insanity, 
but  the  reverse." 

Briefly,  the  story  of  Teedon  is  as  follows. 
He  was  a  poor  schoolmaster,  living  ia  Olney, 
and  de])eD(lent  on  charity,  which  he  received 
Uirough  the  ajfency  of  Cowper.  From  some 
slight  notices  in  Cowper's  earlier  letters,  we 
infer  that  he  was  a  weak,  conceited,  but  well- 
meaning  body,  whose  pomjious  speeches 
sometimes  amused  the  quick-sighted  bard. 
But  at  a  later  period— -after  Mr.  Unwin's 
death,  and  after  his  mother's  faculties  began 
to  fail — Cowper,  with  her  consent  and  aid, 
began  to  consult  Teedon, "  as  a  person  whom 
the  Lord  was  pleased  to  answer  in  prayer." 
As  Southey  represents  the  matter,  there  is  no 
suspicion  of  knavery  on  the  part  of  the 
simple-hearted  creature.  But  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  Cowper  and  Mrs. 
Lnwin  as  greatly  his  superiors ;  and  when 
he  found  them  disposed  to  pay  such  defer- 
ence to  his  spiritual  gifts  and  power,  "  neither 
his  vanity  nor  his  modesty  would  allow  him 
to  question  their  discernment."  He  was  first 
consulted  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
Cowper's  undertaking  the  edition  of  Milton 
— not,  as  Mrs.  Unwin  wrote  to  him,  because 
the  poet  apprehended  any  difficulty  in  the 
performance,  but  to  ascertain  whether  he 
were  providentially  called  to  it  or  not  As 
to  the  result,  she  tells  him  that  Mr.  Cowper 
"is  now  clearly  persuaded,  by  Mr.  Teedon's 
experiences  and  gracious  notices,  that  he  is 
ca  lied  to  it,  and  is  therefore  perfectly  easy." 
From  this  time  until  the  last  access  of  his 
malady,  he  continued  to  consult  Teedon — not 
only  as  to  every  proposed  movement  and 
engagement,  but  in  reference  to  his  hopes 
and  fears,  and  all  his  dreaming  and  waking 
delusions.  The  oracular  responses  which  he 
leceived  in  return  he  carefully  recorded,  unUl 
he  had  filled  Tolumes.  The  record  shows 
that  though  he  was  constantly  receiving  en- 
couragement from  Teedon — assurances  of  re- 
lief soon  to  be  vouchsafed — and  though  his 
faith  in  the  man,  as  a  favored  recipient  of 
communications  from  Heaven,  appears  to 
have  remained  firm,  still  he  derived  but  little 
comfort  from  the  schoolmaster's  revelations. 
With  the  statements  of  his  experience,  his 
dreams,  and  his  illusions,  sent  by  this  great 
man  to  poor  Teedon,  and  proving,  as  we  are 
told,  not  his  inttmitift  but  ike  reiier«e,  we 


could  fill  many  pages.  One  remarkable  ib- 
Btance  of  the  delusion  under  which  Cowper 
labored  we  must  not  omit  This  was  a  belief 
that  in  the  sUUness  of  his  chamlier  he  often 
heard  words  and  sentences  audibly  spoken. 
Thus,  in  his  own  early  narrative,  he  states 
that  in  his  first  attempt  at  suicide,  while  he 
was  actually  hanging  by  his  garter  from  the 
lop  of  the  door,  he  "  distinctly  heard  a  voice 
say  three  times,  '  Tt'a  over  !  '  Though  I  am 
sure  of  the  fact,  and  was  so  at  the  time,  yet 
it  did  not  at  all  alarm  me,  or  affect  my  reso- 
lution." During  the  period  of  the  Teedon 
correspondence,  he  seems  to  have  beard 
voices  almost  duly,  and  he  regularly  com- 
municated the  sentences  or  phrases  vhidi 
thus  came  into  his  head,  with  an  evident  con- 
viction of  their  supernatural  origin.  A  speci- 
men or  two  must  suffice  "Dear  sir;  I 
awoke  this  morning  with  these  words,  relat- 
ing to  my  work,  loudly  and  distinctly  spoken : 
'Apply  atststance  in  my  case,  indigent  and 
necessitous.'  And  about  three  mornings 
since  with  these :  '  It  will  not  be  by  common 
and  ordinary  means.'  It  seems  better, 
therefore,  that  I  shall  wait  till  it  shall  please 
God  to  set  my  wheels  in  motion,  than  make 
another  beginning  only  to  be  obliterated  like 
the  two  former.  I  have  also  heard  these 
words  on  the  same  subject :  'Meantime  raise 
a»  expectation  and  desire  of  it  among  the 
people.'" 

At  another  time  he  wrote  thus :  "At  four 
this  morning  I  started  out  of  a  dream,  in 
which  I  seemed  sitting  before  the  fire,  and 
very  close  to  it,  in  great  trouble  ;  when,  sud- 
denly stamping  with'my  foot,  and  springing 
suddenly  from  my  seat,  I  awoke  and  heard 
these  words  :  *  /  hope  the  Lord  mil  carry 
me  through  it'  This  needs  no  interpreta- 
tion. It  is  plainly  a  forewarning  of  woe  to 
come."  On  New  Year's  day,  1793,  he  wrote 
to  Teedon, — '*  This  morning  I  am  in  rather  a 
more  cheerful  frame  of  mind  than  usual, 
having  bad  two  notices  of  a  more  comfortable 
cast  than  the  generality  of  mine.  I  waked, 
saying,  •/  shall  perish,'  which  was  immedi* 
;  ately  answered  by  a  vision  of  a  wine-glass, 
and  these  words,  'A  whole  glass ; '  in  allusion, 
no  doubt,  to  the  famous  story  of  Mrs.  Honey- 
wood."  For  that  story,  see  Fuller's  account, 
as  quoted  by  Southey.  We  add  one  of  his 
dreams.  "  In  less  than  a  vi-eek,"  he  says  to 
Teedon,  "  I  was  visited  with  a  horrible 
dream,  in  which  I  seemed  to  be  taking  a  final 
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leave  of  my  dwelling,  and  every  object  with 
vhtch  I  have  been  most  familiar,  on  the  even- 
ing before  my  execution.  I  felt  the  tenderest 
regret  at  the  separation,  and  looked  about 
for  something  durable  to  carry  with  me  as  a 
memorial.  The  iron  hasp  of  the  garden 
door  presenting  imelf,  I  was  on  the  point  of 
taking  that;  but  recollecting  that  the  heat  of 
the  fire,  in  which  I  was  going  to  be  tormented, 
would  fuse  the  metal,  and  that  it  would 
therefore  only  serve  to  Increase  my  insup- 
portable misery,  I  left  it.  I  then  awoke  in 
all  the  horror  with  which  the  reality  of  such 


circumstances  would  fill  me."  Such  were 
the  visions,  the  fancied  monitions,  the  vaga- 
ries of  a  dueased  imagination,  which  b« 
transmitted  to  Teedon,  in  the  hope  that 
through  his  prevailing  intercessions,  they 
might  be  explfuued  or  counteracted,  and  in 
regard  to  which  Teedon  undertook,  and 
actually  pretended  to  furnish,  the  results  of 
his  own  special  communications  from  above. 
Whether  the  judgment  of  Southey,  or  that 
of  Dr.  Cheever,  in  regard  to  the  Teedon 
business,  is  the  wiser  one,  may  easily  be 
settled. 


Scene  of  Grat's  "Eleoy." — I  shonld  feel 
mncli  obliged  if  yon  woulil  do  me  the  favor  of 
inserting  in  the  roiumns  of  the  Athenaaim  the 
Bubstanoi'  of  tlio  statement  which  I  now  beg  to 
communioate  to  you.  Not  lonj;  since,  in  the 
course  of  n  conversation  in  which  I  was  en- 
gaged with  a  physician  of  the  city  of  Canter- 
burr,  lately  retired  from  practice,  it  was  men- 
tioned t>y  him  that  the  "  country  clmrchyard  " 
to  whicli  Gray  was  indebted  for  the  imafrery 
wliii'li  ho  bus  introduced  into  his  beautiful 
"Elepry"  is  not  Slokc  TogiR, — as  it  has  been 
so  gcnernllv  supposed, — but  that  of  Thaning- 
ton,  whicli  ficB  on  the  sloping  bank  of  the  river 
Stour,  nimul  one  mile  and  a  half  above  the 
city  of  Canterbury.  On  my  writing  to  him 
aftenvardfl  on  the  same  subject,  I  was  favored 
with  a  rei'ly  wherein  lie  states  his  reasons, 
pretty  mucii  as  follows,  for  believing  Thaning- 
lon    Churchyard    to   bo  the    scene  of  the 

"Elegy:" — "In  reply  to  your  letter,  ,  I 

can  only  repeat  what  I  received  from  the  lips  of 
my  old  friend  spontaneously  in  the  course  of 
conveivation,  as  1  was  seiKcd  at  her  window,  in 
St-  George's  Place,  to  witness  the  return  of  Sir 
E.  Knatclibull  from  Barliam  Downs,  after  his 
election  for  the  county  in  1835.  She  then 
affirmed  that  she  was  well  acqoainted  with  the 
author  of  the  '  Kicfjy,'  Mr,  Gray,  who  was  an 
occasional  visitor  to  Mr.  Drew,  a  medical  man 
of  this  city, — and  that  the  spot  which  gave  rise 
to  the  poom  was  Tlianington  Churchyard. 
Mrs.  Lukyn  conid  have  had  no  other  object  in 
giving  mo  this  information  than  that  of  aflbrd- 
ing  a  pleasure  lo  me,  as  a  lonfr-known  friend  of 
her  and  her  family, — for  both  bIio  and  her  sister 
had  long  been  patients  of  mv  father,  and  were 
well  acquainted  with  me  xnm  a  child.  The 
old  lady  died  in  the  spring  of  1835,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-three.  She  was  the  last  surviving 
child  of  the  Rev.  Ant.  Lnkyn,  late  Rector  of 
St.  Mildred's,  Canterbury,  and  Vicar  of  Ue- 
culvcr,  who  died  in  1778,08  appears  from  the 
obituary  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Mrs. 
I.nLyti  s  memory,  therefore,  which  seems  to  have 
been  fully  impressed  with  the  fact,  may  well  have 
been  carried  back  to  tbe  period  when  (rray  visited 
Canterbury.   I  feel  auared,  then,  that  tbe  yew- 


tree,  which,  from  the  circumstances  I  have  had 
related  to  me  by  my  old  friend,  appears  to  have 
stood  at  the  elbow  of  the  poet, — and  the  farm 
close  by, — and  the  ivy-covered  tower,— and  the 
curfew"  (meaning  the  eight  o'clock  cathedral- 
bell)  "  added  to  the  picturcsqae  churchyard, — 
ore  all  closely  identified  with  tbe  imagery  bo 
beautifully  displayed  by  Gray." — Snch  are  the 
reasons,  grounded,  as  you  see,  on  internal  as  well 
as  external  testimony,  which  my  correspondent 
alleges  in  support  of  his  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject. Whether  they  will  appear  to  bo  probable 
ones  to  yourself,  is,  I  think,  a  doubtful  matter; 
whilst  I  am  sure  that  they  will  be  pronounced 
at'Of^ther  improbable  by  that  large  class  of  the 
community  which  has  assigned  this  contested 
honor  to  Stoke  Pogis.  I  should  add,  that  the 
scenery  adjacent  to  Thanington  Churchyard,  and 
many  of  its  rural  circumstances,  are  very  much 
as  my  correspondent  has  described  them, — and, 
further,  that  I  think  tbe  epithet  "  neglected 
for  reasons  that  I  need  not  now  explain — must 
have  been  far  more  applicable  to  it  a  hundred 
years  ago  than  to  a  churchyard  like  that  of 
Stoke  Pogis,  placed  as  it  is,  in  tbe  ratdiit  of 
a  park,  and  very  near  a  large  house  then  occu- 
pied by  Viscountess  Cobham,  and,  moreover 
only  distant  four  miles  from  Windsor  Castle. — 
Ameaavm. 


Pin. — The  origin  of  this  familiar  term  is 
evidently,  the  French  ninffU,  which,  like  the 
Italian  ip.'!la,  is  snppOBea  to  come  from  spinu&t. 
I,  however,  regard  rather  apictdum-a  as  the 
root,  the  n  being  inserted  in  the  French  word,  as 
ex.  gr.  in  concombre,  from  cuevmis.  This  insert 
tion  of  R  is  to  be  found  in  many  languages,  as 
Ati^u,  lingo,  &c. ;  it  is  particularly  fTequent  in 
Spanish,  as  trenm,  tress;  ponaona,  poison.  It 
would  not  be  easy,  I  apprehend,  to  give  a  cica. 
example  of  the  insertion  of  g  except  in  onr  own 
imm^abU,  from  tbe  French  tmprenable;  and 
it  nae  always  been  a  puzzle  to  me  to  devise  how 
it  could  have  come  there.  Some  other  cases 
which  occur  in  the  English  language  are  owing 
to  the  nasals  in  the  French  words  whence  they 
are  derived.  The  c  in  Sdawmim  may  also  m 
,  noticed. — Nota  and  QmerieB, 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 

Enffineers,  1836  to  1842.  3  toIb,  4to.. 
FlateR.  1842. 

2.  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institu- 

tion of  Civil  Engineers,  1837  to  1857- 
8vo., Pistes.  Edited  byCharles  >Ianbv, 
F.R.3.,  C.E.,  Secretary  of  the  Institu- 
tion- 

'  3.  Aeeo^mt  of  the  Formation  of  the  Rail- 
tcay  over  Chat  Moss^  1 826-30.  By  John 
Dixon,  C.E-  (MS.) 

The  tntTetler  by  rtdtvay  aees  compara- 
tively little  of  the  formidable  character  <^  the 
works  along  which  he  is  carried.  His  object 
IB  merely  to  pass  over  a  given  space  in  the 
shortest  time  and  with  the  greatest  comfort. 
He  scarcely  bestows  a  thought  upon  the 
amount  of  bard  work  that  has  been  done,  the 
anxieties  that  have  been  borne,  the  skill  and 
contrivance  that  have  been  exercised,  and 
the  difficulties  that  have  been  overcome,  in 
providing  for  him  a  smooth  toad  through  the 
country,  across  valleys,  under  hills,  upon 
bogs,  over  rivers,  or  even  arms  of  the  sea. 
Yet  for  boldnesB  of  design,  science  of  cod- 
•tniction,  and  Buccesefhl  completion,  the 
gigantic  eagineQEing  works  executed  in  con- 
nexion with  our  railways  greatly  surpass,  in 
point  of  magnitude  as  well  as  utility,  those 
of  any  former  age ;  and  it  will  not,  we  be- 
lieve, be  without  interest  if  we  pass  rapidly 
in  review  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  engineers  of  our  day 
have  found  it  necessary  to  grapple. 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  practical 
ability  of  the  English  people,  that  the  great- 
est engineering  works  of  the  last  century 
have  been  designed  and  executed  for  the 
most  part  by  self^ducated  men.  Down  to 
quite  a  recent  date,  there  was  no  college  or 
school  for  engineers  in  this  country;  and 
Bome  of  the  most  eminent  practitioners  had 
not  even  the  benefit  of  ordinary  day-school 
instruction.  Urindley  was  first  a  day-laborer, 
afterwards  a  working  millwright ;  Telford,  a 
working  mason ;  John  Rennie,  a  farmer's 
son  apprenticed  to  a  millwright ;  George 
Stephenson,  a  brakesman  and  engineman. 
Probably  no  training  would  have  made  them 
greater  than  they  were.  Endowed  with 
abundant  genius  and  perseverence,  th^ 
beat  education  vas  habitual  encounter  with 
diffieulUea. 

It  ii  also  worthy  of  note,  that  although 
the  English  have  latterly  eclipsed  all  other 


nations  in  engineering,  it  was  the  last  of  the 
practical  sciences  to  which  tliey  applied 
themselves.  Down  to  the  middle  of  last 
century,  England  had  not  produced  a  single 
engineer  of  note  ;  and  we  depended  for  our 
engineering,  even  more  tlian  we  did  for  our 
pictures  and  our  music,  upon  foreigners. 
Great  Britain  had  then  indeed  made  small 
progress  in  material  industry  compared  with 
continental  nations.  There  was  little  demand 
for  engineering  works  of  any  kind ;  and  when 
any  project  of  importance  was  set  on  foot,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  call  to  our  aid  some 
distinguished  Dutchman  or  Frenchman. 
Thus,  the  first  engine  set  up  in  England  for 
suppljing  houses  with  water  through  leaden 
pipes,  was  erected  on  the  Thames  at  London 
Bridge,  by  Peter  Morris,  a  Dutchman  ;  and 
when  the  embankment  of  the  Great  Bedford 
Level  was  determined  on,  Cornelius  Ver- 
muyden,  another  Dutch  engineer,  was  em- 
ployed to  conduct  the  works.  The  first  ex- 
tensive bridge  erected  in  England,  of 
superior  scientific  construction,  was  West- 
minster Bridge;  and  it  was  erected  by  M. 
Labelye,  a  French  engineer.  The  only  Eng- 
lishman who  had  at  all  distinguished  him- 
self down  to  the  middle  of  the  century  was 
one  John  Perry,  who  successfully  stopped  an 
alarming  breach  of  the  Thames  in  the  Da- 
genham  Embankment ;  but  his  abilities 
found  so  little  scope  at  home  that  he  emi- 
grated to  Russia,  and  entered  into  the  ser- 
rice  of  Peter  the  Great,  then  engaged,  with 
his  army,  in  cutting  a  canal  between  the 
Neva  and  the  Volga.  Perry  styled  himself 
"Adventurer,"  whichnvas  the  term  then  ap- 
plied to  those  who  undertook  hazardous  en- 
gineering enterprises ;  and  the  word  is  still 
in  use  amongst  the  Cornish  miners. 

The  first  English  engineer,  properly  so 
called,  was  James  Brindley,  the  great  canal- 
maker.  Although  canals  had  long  been  em- 
plo)ed  for  commercial  purposes  in  nearly 
every  country  in  Europe,  no  work  of  the 
kind  was  commenced  in  England  until  1 75S, 
when  the  Sankeybrook  Canal  in  Lancashire 
was  authorized.  This  formed  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  detected  the  genius 
of  Brindley,  and  withdrew  him  from  his  oc- 
cupation of  a  millwright  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  his  celebrated  canal  from  Wors* 
ley  to  Manchester.  While  Brindley  was 
thus  employed  upon  his  first  canal,  Smeaton 
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was  engaged  in  constructing  that  marvel  of 
masonry  and  architecture— 4he  Eddyatone 
Lighthouse. 

Jamea  Brindlcy  was  much  the  name  to 
canal  that  Gteorge  Stephenaon  became  after- 
wards to  railway  engineering.  Like  Stej^en- 
Bon  he  waa  a  geniua 

"  Of  motbw  wit,  and  wise  wilhont  tho  schools." 
His  scheme  for  carrying  a  navigable  vater- 
road  over  the  Irwell  upon  a  viaduct  thirty- 
nine  feel  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  was 
received  with  the  same  hoot  of  incredulity  as 
Stephenson's  proposal  to  form  a  line  of  rail- 
way across  Chat  Mobs.  The  practical  men 
of  the  day  spoke  of  it  as  a  "  castle  in  the 
^r,"  and  the  duke,  who  was  considered  as 
mad  as  Brindle'y,  could  not  even  get  his  bill 
discounted  foi  £500.  But  he  had  full  confi- 
dence in  his  en^neer.  He  cut  down  hia 
personal  expenses  to  £400  a  year,  tliat  he- 
might  be  enabled  to  provide  the  requisite 
capital  to  Carry  on  the  works ;  and  Brindley, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  laid  for  his  em- 
ployer the  foundations  of  one  of  the  most 
princely  fortunes  in  England,  initiated  a 
series  of  national  works  which  exercised  a 
most  important  influence  upon  its  industrial 
progress. 

The  success  of  the  Duke's  canal  was  so 
decided,  that  numerous  similar  schemes  were 
prelected,  and  a  canal  mania  set  in,  of  which 
the  railway  mania  of  subsequeut  times  was 
but  a  counterpart.  The  remainder  of  Brind- 
ley^ life  was  employed  in  excavating  his 
great  arterial  Hnes,  by  means  of  whicli  an  in- 
ternal water-communication  was  opened  up 
between  the  Thames,  tBe  Humber,  the  Sev- 
ern, and  the  Mersey.  The  ports  of  London, 
Hull,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  were  thus  united 
by  canals  passing  through  the  richest  and 
most  industrial  districts  of  England.  Brind- 
ley's  conceptions  were  of  the  boldest  kind. 
He  carried  his  canals  over  rivers,  across  val- 
leys, and  along  formidable  viaducts ;  and  he 
hewed  out  long  tunnels  for  them  through 
hills  where  locks  were  impracticable.  It  was 
said  of  him,  when  cutting  the  Grand  Trunk 
Canal  in  1767,  **  Brindley  handles  rocks  as 
easily  as  j-ou  would  plum  pies ;  yet  he  is  as 
plain  a  looking  man  as  one  of  the  boors  of 
the  Peak." 

At  an  early  period  of  his  career,  whilst  the 
belief  in  the  superiority  of  foreign  engineer^ 
ing  stilt  prevailed,  some  of  Brindley'e  friends 
urged  bitn  to  go  to  France  for  the  purpose  of 


\iaiting  the  Great  Canai  of  Languedoc. 
"No,  no,"  WHS  his  reply,  "I  viiW  have  no 
journies  to  other  counlriea,  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  being  employed  to  surpass  all 
that  has  already  been  done."  Although  he 
himself  did  not  live  to  repay  the  debt  which 
his  country  owed  to  continental  nations  for 
the  engineering  skill  with  which  they  assisted 
us  in  former  times,  his  successors  have  dis* 
chained  it  with  interest.  English  pumping- 
engines  have  drained  the  lake  of  Haarlem  ; 
English  bridges  have  been  erected  over  the 
Danube  at  Festh,  over  the  Yasel  in  Holland, 
and  over  the  Isere  in  Savoy ;  English  en- 
gineers supplied  the  dock  gates  for  Sebasto- 
pol;  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  the 
continent  are  lit  by  gas  manufactured  by 
English  machineiy ;  English  steamboats  ply 
in  every  sea  and  navigable  river  of  the  con- 
tinent; and  English  locomotives  run  upon 
railways  designed  and  constructed  by  Eng- 
lish en^eers  in  almost  every  country  in 
Europe. 

Brindley  and  Smeaton  were  followed  by  a 
number  of  able  engineers  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. From  a  cattle  and  corn  farm,  England 
by  the  end  of  last  century,  had  also  become 
a  magazine  of  trade  and  commerce.  Then 
the  engine  invented  by  James  Watt,  and  first 
brought  into  operation  about  the  year  1773, 
shortly  rendered  this  country  a  great  work- 
shop of  steam-power.  From  a  land  of 
bridle-tracks  it  had  advanced  to  one  of 
wheel-roads  and  navigable  canals.  Time 
had  become  more  precious,  and  to  econmize 
time  new  high-roads  and  bridges,  superior  to 
all  which  had  preceded  them,  were  con- 
structed by  Telford,  whose  suspension-bridge 
over  the  Menai  Straits  was  regarded  as  a 
world's  wonder.  Shipping  crowded  the  Eng- 
lish ports,  and  docks  now  became  necessary. 
The  London  Docks,  by  Rennie,  completed  in 
1805,  was  the  first  great  work  of  this  kind; 
and  was  succeeded  by  others  constructed  by 
Telford,  Walker,  and  Palmer.  Several  noble 
bridges  were  thrown  across  the  Thames  to 
facilitate  the  communication  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  river.  The  Waterloo  Bridge, 
characterized  by  Dupin  as  "  a  colossal  monu- 
ment worUiy  of  Sesos^  and  the  Csesan 
and  the  SouAwark  Bridge,  and  the  New  Lon- 
don Bridge — all  by  Rennie— were  built  within 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  at  an  expenditure  of 
about  four  millions  sterling. 

Engineers  had  now  acquired  importance 
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as  a  profession ;  and  as  the  number  of  those 
who  followed  it  increased,  and  the  demand 
for  their  services  extended,  they  gradually 
formed  themselves  into  an  association.  Mr. 
Palmer  brought  together  a  few  young  men 
who  were  the  nucleus  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers.  This  Society  struggled  on 
for  several  years,  and  when  Mr.  Telford  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  President  in  1816,  it  en- 
tered upon  B  career  of  distinguished  useful- 
ness and  prosperity.  It  was  incorporated  by 
Royal  Charter  in  1828. 

English  engineering  had  now  arrived  at 
the  commencement  of  its  grandest  era. 
Trade,  commerce,  ind  manufactures  had 
rapidly  expanded  all  directions,  and  the 
public  requirements  had  outgrown  the  ac- 
commodation provided  by  turnpike>road8  and 
canals.  Raw  cotton  lay  upon  the  canal 
wharves  at  liverpool,  and  manu&ctured  cot- 
ton upon  those  at  Manchester,  for  weeks  to- 
gether, while  operatives  and  mills  were 
standing  idle  for  want  of  the  mater^l  to 
work  up.  As  at  Balaclava,  the  few  miles 
of  inland  transport  were  more  difficult  to 
overcome  than  the  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean. 
The  contrivance  of  the  i-ailway  solved  the 
difficulty.  The  chief  object  of  the  railway 
engineer  was  to  reduce  his  roads  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  a  level.  The  Romans,  formerly  the 
great  roadmakers  of  the  world,  disregarded 
levels;  in  undulating  countries  their  high- 
ways stretched  from  hill-top  to  hill-top,  and 
on  these  hills  their  watch-towers  were  placed. 
Their  princijial  object  was  necessarily  to  keep 
to  a  strdght  line,  for  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  discovered  the  moveable  joint  by  which 
the  two  first  wheels  of  a  four-wheeled  vehicle 
are  enabled  to  turn  a  corner.  When  Tel- 
ford and  Macadam  took  up  the  work,  they 
cut  down  the  roads  and  metalled  them  ;  and 
they  had  almost  reached  perfection,  when 
they  were  superseded  by  the  new  invention 
of  Uie  iron  highway.  In  the  construction  of 
oanals,  where  a  continuous  level  could  not 
be  secured,  the  lock  was  adopted,  and  thus  a 
■eries  of  levels,  with  sudden  drops,  was  ob- 
tained. In  a  railway  no  such  contrivance 
was  applicable.  High  grounds  had  to  be  cut 
down  and  embankments  formed  across  the 
lower  lands.  When  a  ridge  of  country  in- 
tervened, in  which  an  open  cutting  through- 
out was  impracticable,  the  expedient  of  a 
tunnel  was  adopted.  When  a  deep  valley 
lay  in  the  way,  and  an  earth  embankment ' 


was  found  not  to  be  feasible,  then  a  viaduct 
was  adopted,  and  even  where  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  such  as  the  Menai  Strait,  had  to  be  over- 
leaped, the  work  was  accomplished  by  means 
of  iron  tubes  snsi^ended  in  mid-air.  Of  the 
8635  miles  of  railway  now  constructed  tn 
Britain,  about  70  miles  pass  through  tunnels, 
and  more  than  SO  miles  over  viaducts ;  wbilKt 
of  railway  bridges  there  have  been  built  some 
30,000,  or  far  more  than  all  the  bridges  pre- 
viously existing  in  England. 

It  is  difficult  to'  fonn  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  immense  quantity  of  earth,  rock,  and 
cla)',  that  has  Iieen  picked,  blasted,  shovelled 
and  wheeled  into  embankments  by  English 
navvies  during  the  last  thirty  years.  On  the 
South-Westem  Railway  alone  the  eai-th  re- 
moved amounted  to  sixteen  millions  of  cubic 
yards — a  muss  of  material  sufficient  to  form 
a  pyramid  a  thousand  feet  high  with  a  base 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoiuand  square 
yards.  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  has  esti- 
mated the  total  amount  on  all  the  railways 
of  England  as  at  least  five  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  oF  cubic  yards !  And  what  does  this 
represent?  "  We  arc  occuslome'I,"  he  says, 
"  to  regard  St.  Paul's  as  a  test  for  height  and 
space ;  but  by  the  side  of  the  pyramid  of 
earth  these  works  would  rear,  St.  Paul's 
would  be  but  as  a  pigmy  to  a  giant.  Imag- 
ine a  mountain  half  a  mile  in  diameter  at  its 
base,  and  soaring  into  the  clouds  one  mile 
and  a  lialf  in  height,  that  would  be  the  siie 
of  the  mountain  of  earth  which  these  earth- 
works would  form ;  while  St.  James*  Park, 
from  the  Horse  Guards  to  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace, would  scarcely  afibrd  Bi>ace  for  its  base." 

All  this  vast  mass  has  been  removed  hy 
English  navvies — perhaps  the  hardest  work- 
ers in  the  world.  Many  of  the  best  men 
originally  came  from  Lincolnshire,  where 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  the  cutting  of 
drains  and  the  construction  of  embankments 
for  the  recovery  of  overflowed  land,  as  well 
as  in  the  excavation  of  canals  for  the  pur- 
poses of  inland  navigation ;  hence  the  name 
of  "  Lincolnshire  Bobs  "  and  "  Navigators,** 
by  which  they  were  first  known.  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson  Hupj)0ses  the  original  navvies  to 
have  been  the  descendents  of  Dutch  labor- 
ers, numbers  of  whom  were  employed  by 
Dutch  "  Adventurers "  in  embanking  lands 
from  the  sea,  and  afterwards  settled  in  the 
country.  The  remarkable  "Dutch  build" 
of  many  of  the  laboring  people  in  some 
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parts  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridge — es- 
pecially between  tlie  South  Holland  drain  of 
the  one  county  and  the  great  Vermuyden 
drain  of  the  other— certainly  tends  to  con- 
firm the  supposition.  These  old  practitioners 
formed  tie  nucleus  of  a  skilled  raaoipulation 
and  aptitude,  which  rendered  them  of  India- 
pensable  utility  in  the  immense  undertakings 
of  the  period.  Their  expertneaa  in  all  sorts 
of  earthwork,  in  embanking,  boring,  and 
well-ainking— their  practical  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  soils  and  rocks,  the  tenacity  of 
clays,  the  porosity  of  certun  stratifications — 
was  vei-j'  great ;  and  rodgh-looking  as  they 
were,  many  of  them  were  as  important  in 
their  onm  department  as  the  contractor  or 
the  engineer. 

During  the  railway-making  period  the 
navvy  wandered  about  from  one  public  work 
to  another,  apparently  belonging  to  no  coun- 
try and  having  no  home.    He  usually  wore 

[  a  white  felt-hat,  the  brim  tamed  up  all 

round — a  head-dress  since  become  fashiona- 
able— a  velveteen  or  jean  aqnuetailed  coat, 
a  scarlet  plush  waistcoat  with  little  black 
spots,  and  a  bright-colored  handkerchief 
roimd  his  Herculean  neck,  when,  as  gener- 
ally happened,  it  was  not  left  entirely  bare. 
Hia  corduroy  breeches  were  retained  in  posi- 
tion by  a  leather  atraj)  round  the  waist,  and 
tied  and  buttoned  at  the  knee,  displaying  be- 

*  Death  a  solid  calf  and  a  foot  firmly  encased 

in  strong  hlgh-laced  boots.  Joining  to- 
gether in  a  "  butty  gang,"  some  ten  or 
twelve  of  them  would  take  a  contract  to  cut 
out  and  remove  so  much  "  dirt  "—so  they 
dmominated  earthcutting — fixing  their  price' 
according  to  the  character  of  the  "  stuff," 
and  the  distance  to  which  it  had  to  be 
wheeled  and  tipped.  The  contract  taken 
every  man  put  himself  to  his  mettle.  If- any 
one  was  found  skulking,  or  not  exerting  his 
ftill-working  power,  he  was  ejected  from  the 
gang.  In  times  of  en<ergency  they  would 
work  for  twelve  and  even  sixteen  hours,  with 
only  short  intervals  for  meals.  The  quantity 
of  flesh-meat  which  they  consumed  was 
aomething  enormous :  it  was  to  their  bones 
and  muscles  what  coke  is  to  the  locomotive 
— the  means  of  keejuog  up  the  steam. 
Contractors  were  well  aware  oi  ihu  fiuL  A 
shrewd  Torkshireman,  when  work  became 
alack  and  a  portion  of  his  laborm  had  to  be ' 
**  sacked,"  went  round  amongst  the  men ' 
vbtlst  at  their  dinners,  and  observed  what ' 


was  on  their  platters.  The  men  of  small 
appetites  were  discharged. 

Navvies  in  ordinary  times,  with  an  average 
good  contract,  could  earn  as  much  aa  eight 
shillings  a-day.  The  "  butty "  men  had 
modes  of  saving  labor,  which,  however,  often 
involved  them  in  great  peril,  and  led  to  fre- 
quent fatal  accidents;  but  they  recoiled  irom 
no  difficulty,  and  were  ready  to  undertake 
the  moat  dangerous  tasks  witltout  heritation. 
In  excavating  a  deep  cutting,  they  would 
work  it  as  much  as  possible  in  "Hf^"  or 
"  benches,"'  by  which  the  ground  was  so  un- 
dermined  at  the  bottom  as  to  produce  a 
large  fall  of  earth.  The  last  operation  was 
called  "  knocking  the  le.^s  from  under  it ; " 
and  if  the  earth  did  not  readily  fait,  sharp- 
ened iron  piles  and  bars  were  driven  in  from 
above  to  force  down  the  ground.  From  ten 
to  fifty  tons  would  thus  be  brought  away  at  a 
time  J  but  not  unfrequently  with  one  or  more 
men  buried  under  the  mass.  The  English 
nawy  would  continuously  run  out  a  barniw 
eontaming  from  three  to  four  hundredweight 
of  stuff,  whereas  a  French  laborer  was  con- 
tent with  half  the  load.  When  an  Engh'sh 
contractor  undertook  the  works  of  the  Paris 
and  Rouen  Railway,  he  sent  over  the  requi- 
site plant,  amongst  which  were  a  quantity  of 
the  usual  English  navvj-  wheelbarrows.  The 
French  laborers  tried  them,  and  struck  work. 
The  result  was  a  dangerous  e'mtute,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
military;  and  eventually  the  only  workmen 
who  used  the  big  barrows  were  the  English 
navvies.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
English  laborer  received  five  francs  a-day, 
while  the  wages  of  the  ordinary  French  la- 
borer was  only  about  two  francs  and  a  half  \ 
and  even  then  the  English  workman  was 
considered  the  cheapest  of  the  two. 

Such  was  the  valuab.e  class  of  laborers 
who  constructed  the  great  works  of  the  Eng- 
lish Railway  Era.  The  contractors — many 
of  them  sprung  from  the  nawy  ranks,  and 
passing  through  the  stages  of  under-ganger 
and  ganger  to  that  of  contractor — were  the 
men  who  employed,  organized,  and  directed 
them.  In  the  great  engineering  works  of 
former  days,  the  flmcUona  of  engmeer  and 
contractor  were  usually  united,  and  the  engi- 
neer, as  we  have  stated,  was  called  an  "  Ad- 
venturer." Now  the  factions  are  distinct, 
and  the  contractor  alone  undertakes  the  risk 
of  the  "  adventure."   He  binds  himself  to 
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do  certain  works  at  a  certain  ])rice,  upon  a 
specification  carefully  prepared  by  the  engi- 
neer. He  brings  together  the  plant — the 
horses,  waggons,  and  steam-engines — and 
arranges  the  labor.  Like  the  engineer  he 
must  be  prepared  for  all  manner  of  difficul- 
ties— for  irruptions  of  water  in  tunnels,  for 
surface  floodings,  for  slips  of  treacherous 
soil,  for  advancra  of  wages  and  strikes  of 
worttmen ;  and  not  unfrequently  he  is 
"  broken  up  "  by  one  or  other  of  these  con- 
tingencies; but  never  till  he  has  ventured 
his  last  penny  in  the  struggle  to  maintain  his 
character.  When  the  Tfaientin  Viaduct  fell, 
on  the  Kouen  and  Havre  line,  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  th(>  law  would  compel  the 
contractor  to  rebuild  it,  he  stoutly  declared, 
"  he  hnd  undertaken  to  make  and  maintain 
the  road,  and  no  law  should  prevent  Thomas 
Brassey  from  being  as  good  as  his  word." 
The  sum  required  for  the  purpose  was  £30,- 
000  hid  Thomas  Brassey  paid  it. 

The  railway  engineer,  it  is  needless- to  say, 
must  be  no  ordinarj'  man.  First  of  all,  he 
must  act  as  a  surveyor  in  laying  out  a  practi- 
cable road,  exercising  his  judgment  as  a 
geologist  in  determining  the  lie  of  the  strata 
and  the  materials  to  be  penetrated,  testing 
them  by  careful  borings  with  a  view  to  the 
preliminary  estimates,  and  the  letting  of  the 
works.  After  standing  the  test  of  the  parlia- 
mentary crucible,  and  satisfying  Committees 
in  the  face  of  cross-questionings  by  learned 
counsel,  be  must  then  enter  upon  the  most 
anxious  part  of  his  labors— the  actual  con- 
struction of  the  railway. 

The  first,  and  even  to  this  day,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  works  vas  the  making  the 
road  over  Chat  Mops — an  enterprise  which 
the  engineers  of  tlie  old  school  treated  with 
derision  and  declared  to  be  impossible. 
George  Stephenson  himself  published  no 
account*  of  the  manner  in  which  he  executed 
this  or  any  other  of  his  celebrated  works ; 
hut  we  are  enabled,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  John 
Dixon,  Civil  Engineer,  who  superintended 
the  formation  of  that  part  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  line  which  crossed  Chat 
Moss,  to  furnish  a  more  complete  history  of 
this  remarkable  achievement  than  has  yet 
been  published. 

Chat  Moss  18  an  immense  peat  bog  of 

«  The  only  rcTnnrks  wlilch  he  published  on  the 
Bubject  of  tho  works  on  Chat  Moss  nppcared  in 
.  *  Xiie  CompKuion  to  the  Almanac  for  1829-80." 


about  twelve  square  miles  in  extent.  In 
most  places  it  is  so  soft  that  it  is  incapable 
of  supporting  a  man  or  a  horse,  and  if  an 
iron  rod  be  placed  perpendicularly  on  its 
surface,  it  sinks  by  its  own  weight  to  a  depth 
of  some  thirty  feet.  Unlike  the  swamps  of 
Cambridge  and  Lincolnshire,  which  consist 
principally  of  soft  mud  or  silt,  Chat  Moss  is 
a  mass  of  spongy  vegetable  pulp,  the  growth 
and  decay  of  ages.  The  Sphagni,  or  bog- 
mosses,  cover  the  entire  area.  One  year*! 
growth  rises  over  another, — the  t^der  growths 
not  entirely  decaying,  but  remaining  partially 
preserved  by  the  antiseptic  properties  pecu- 
liar to  peat.  Hence  the  remarkable  fact 
that  although  a  semifluid  mass,  the  surface 
of  Chat  Moss  rises  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Like  a  turtle's  back, 
it  declines  from  the  summit  in  every  direc- 
tion.  having  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  gradual 
slope  to  the  solid  land  around.  From  the 
remains  of  trees,  chjefly  alder  and  birch, 
which  have  been  diig  out,  and  which  must 
have  previously  flourished  upon  the  soil  be- 
low, it  is  probable  that  the  sand  and  clay 
base  on  which  the  bog  restJi,  is  saucer- 
shaped,  and  by  this  means  retains  the  entire 
mass  in  its  position.  In  rainy  weather  it 
sensibly  swells  with  the  water,  and  rises  in 
those  parts  where  themoss  is  the  deepest, — :the 
capillary  attraction  of  the  fibres  of  the  sub- 
merged mass,  which  is  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  in  depth,  causing  the  retention  of  the 
moisture,  whilst  the  growing  plants  effectu- 
ally check  evaporation  from  the  Buriac& 
This  peculiar  character  of  the  moss  has  pre- 
sented an  insuperable  difficulty  to  any  sys- 
tem of  wholesale  drainage — such  as  by  sink- 
ing shafts  in  its  substance,  and  pumping  up 
the  water  by  steam-power.  A  shaft  of  thirty 
feet  deep,  Mr.  Dixon  has  calculated,  would 
only  be  efl'ectual  for  draining  a  circle  of  one 
hundred  yards — the  water  running  down  an 
incline  of  about  five  to  one.  It  was  found 
that  a  ditch  three  feet  in  depth  only  served 
to  drain  five  yards  on  either  side,  and  two 
ditches  of  this  depth,  ten  feet  apart,  left  a 
portion  of  the  moss  between  them  scarcely 
affected  by  the  outlet 

It  was  doubtless  a  bold  thing  for  Geo^ 
Stephenson  to  entertain  the  idea  of  carry- 
ing a  railway  over  such  a  dismal  swamp. 
One  experienced  civil  engineer  declared  be- 
fore the  Parliamentary  Committee,  that  no 
road  could  possibly  he  formed  across  the 
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moss  on  which  r  carmge  could  stand  "short 
of  the  botlom,"  except  by  taking  out  all  the 
soft  stuff  and  filling  in  the  cavity  with  solid 
■oil  ;  and  a  Itlanchester  builder,  who  was 
examined,  could  not  iroa^ne  the  feat  possible, 
unleafi  by  arching  over  the  moss  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  viaduct  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
It  wan  the  old  story  of  "nothing  like  leather." 
When  the  survey  of  the  line  was  made,  only 
the  edges  of  the  moss  could  be  entered  upon, 
and  thai  with  difficulty.  One  gentleman,  of 
con  Rid  era!  )le  weight  and  rotundity,  when 
endeavoiiiig  to  obtain  a  stand  for  his  theodo- 
lite, found  himself  suddenly  sinking.  He 
immediately  threw  himself  down,  and  rolled 
over  ntid  over  until  he  reached  the  firm 
ground,  in  a  sorry  mess.  Other  attempts 
which  where  subsequently  made  to  enter 
upon  the  moss  for  the  same  purpose,  were 
abandoned  for  the  same  reason — die  want 
of  a  sufficiently  solid  stand  for  the  theodo- 
lite. 

The  act  authorizing  the  construction  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  was 
no  sooner  obtained,  than  Mr.  Stephenson 
began  to  do  the  "  impossible "  thing.  The 
three  resident  engineers  selected  by  Mr. 
Stephenson  to  superintend  the  construction 
of  the  line  were,  Mr.  Locke  (now  M.P.), 
Mr.  AllconI,  and  Mr.  Dixon.  The  last  was 
appointed  to  that  jiortion  which  included  the 
proposed  rocd  across  the  moss,  and  the  other 
two  were  by  no  means  desirous  of  exchanging 
posts  with  him.  On  Mr.  IMxon's  arrira], 
Mr.  Locke  proceeded  to  show  bim  over  the 
length  lie  was  to  take  charge  of,  and  to 
instal  him  in  office.  The  line  had  already 
been  staked  out  and  the  levels  taken  in  detail 
by  the  aid  of  |)l[ink»  laid  upon  the  bog.  The 
drains  along  each  nide  of  the  proposed  road 
had  alfo  been  commenced;  but  thesofl  pulpy 
■tuff  had  up  to  this  time  flowed  into  the 
drains  and  filled  them  up  as  fast  as  they  were 
cut.  Proceeding  across  the  moss,  on  the 
first  dny'n  inspection,  the  new  resident  slipped 
off  the  plank  on  which  he  walked,  and  sank 
to  bis  knees.  Struggling  sent  him  deeper, 
and  there  waa  a  probability  of  his  disappear- 
ing altogether,  when  some  workmen,  upon 
planks,  hastened  to  bis  assistance  and  rescued 
him  from  his  perilous  position.  His  brother 
residents  endeavored  to  comfort  him  by  the 
assurance  that  be  might  in  future  avoid 
similar  perils,  by  walking  with  boards  fas- 
tened to  the  sole*  of  his  fcett  which  distribu- 


ted the  weight  over  a  greater  surface — a  con- 
trivance adoi)ti'd  by  themselves  wlien  taking 
the  levels,  and  by  the  workmen  when  en- 
gaged in  making  drains  in  the  softest  parts 
of  the  moss.  But  the  puzzling  problem  re- 
mained how  a  road  was  to  be  constructed  for 
a  heavy  locomotive  with  a  train  of  passengers 
or  goods,  ujion  a  bog  which  was  incn])able 
of  su))porting  the  weight  of  a  solitary  indi- 
vidual. 

Mr.  Stephenson's  idea  was,  that  such  a 
road  might  be  made  lo  Jloat  upon  the  bog, 
simply  i)y  means  of  a  sufficient  extension  of 
the  bearing  surface.  As  a  ship  capable  of 
sustaining  heavy  loads,  floated  in  water,  so, 
in  bis  opinion,  might  a  light  road  be  floated 
ui)on  a  bog  which  was  of  consideraljly  greater 
consistency  than  water.  Long  before  the 
railway  was  thought  of,  Mr.  Roscoe,  of  Liver- 
pool, bad  adopted  the  eapedient  of  fitting 
bis  plough-horses  with  flat  wooden  soles,  to 
enable  tbem  to  walk  upon  the  moss-land 
which  be  had  brought  into  cultivation.  The 
foot  of  an  ordinary  farm-horse  presents  a  base 
of  about  five  inches  diameter;  but  if  Ibis  be 
enlarged  to  seven  inches,  the  slight  extension 
of  the  base,  since  the  circles  are  to  each  other 
as  the  squares  of  the  diameters,  will  fiimish 
a  footing  of  nearly  double  the  area,  and  con- 
sequently the  pressure  of  the  foot  upon  every 
unit  of  ground  upon  which  the  horse  stands 
will  be  reduced  one-hal£  In  &ct,  this  con- 
trivance has  an  effect  tantamount  to  setting 
the  horse  upon  eight  feet  instead  of  four. 

Apply  the  same  reasoning  to  the  locomo- 
tive, and  even  such  a  pondorous  machine  may 
be  made  to  stand  upon  a  bog  by  mcauH  of  a 
similar  extension  of  the  bearing  surface. 
Suppose  the  engine  to  be  twenty  feet  long 
and  five  feet  wide,  thus  covering  a  surface  of 
a  hundred  square  feet.  Then,  by  extending 
the  bearing  by  means  of  cross-sleepers,  sup- 
ported upon  a  matting  of  heath  and  branches 
of  trees  strewed  with  a  few  inches  of  gravel, 
the  pressure  of  an  engine  of  twenty  tons  will 
be  diminished  to  about  three  pounds  per  inch 
over  the  whole  surface  on  which  it  stands. 
Such  was  George  Stephenson's  idea  in  con- 
triving bis  floating  road. 

The  first  thing  done  was,  to  form  a  foot- 
path of  ling  or  heather  along  the  proposed 
rood,  on  which  a  man  might  walk  across 
without  risk  of  sinking.  A  single  line  of 
temporary  railway  was  then  laid  down. 
Along  this  way  ran  the  waggons  in  which 
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were  convejed  the  materials  reqaisite  to 
form  the  permanent  road.  The  waggons 
carried  about  a  ton  each ;  they  were  pro- 
pelled by  l)oys  running  behind  them  on  one 
of  the  narrow  bars  of  iron  which  constituted 
the  rail;  and  they  became  so  expert  that 
they  would  run  the  four  miles  across  at  the 
rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  nn  hour  without 
miwing  a  step.  Had  they  slipped  off  their 
diminutive  causeway  lliey  would  have  sunk 
in  muiy  places  up  to  their  middle.  The 
slight  extenaion  of  the  bearing  surface 
through  the  cross-sleepers  to  which  the  rails 
were  fastened  at  intervals  of  three  feet,  en- 
abled the  bog  to  uphold  this  temporary  line, 
and  the  circumstance  was  a  source  of  in- 
creased confidence  to  the  engineer  in  the 
formation  of  the  permanent  road 

The  dij^giiig  of  drains  had  for  some  time 
been  proceeding  along  each  side  of  the  in- 
tended railway  ;  but  they  filled  up  almost  as 
fiooR  as  made,  tlie  sides  flowing  in  and  the 
bottom  rising  up ;  and  it  was  only  in  some  of 
the  drier  parts  of  the  bog  that  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet  could  be  reached.  The 
surface  between  the  drains  was  merely  spread 
with  branches  of  trees  and  hedge-cuttings, 
except  that  in  the  softest  places  rude  gates 
or  hurdles,  some  eight  or  nine  feet  long  by 
four  feet  wide,  interwoven  with  heather,  were 
laid  in  double  thicknesses,  their  ends  over- 
lapping each  other.  Upon  this  floating  bed 
was  ))laced  a  thin  layer  of  gravel,  on  which 
the  sleepers,  chairs,  and  rails  were  laid  in 
the  usual  manner.  Such  was  the  mode  in 
which  the  rood  was  formed  uj>on  the  moss. 

It  was  found,  Iiowever,  after  the  permanent 
road  had  been  thus  laid,  that  there  was  a 
tendency  to  sinking  at  some  parts  where  the 
bog  was  the  softest.  In  ordinary  cases  where 
a  bank  subsides,  the  sleepers  are  packed  up 
with  ballast  or  gravel ;  but  in  this  case,  the 
ballast  was  dug  away  in  order  to  lighten  the 
road,  and  the  sleepers  were  packed  instead 
with  cakes  of  dry  turf  or  bundles  of  heath. 
By  these  expedients  the  subsided  parts  were 
again  floated  up  to  the  level.  But  the  most 
formidable  difficulties  were  encountered  at 
the  centre  and  towards  the  edge  of  the  moss. 
The  moss,  as  has  already  been  observed,  was 
highest  in  the  centre,  and  there  presented  a 
sort  of  hunchback,  with  a  rising  and  falling 
gradient.  At  that  point  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  cut  deeper  drains  in  order  to  consoli- 
date the  moH  between  them  on  which  the 


road  was  to  be  formed.  But  it  turned  out 
here  as  at  other  parts  of  the  moss,  that  the 
deeper  the  cutting  the  more  rapid  was  the 
flow  of  fluid  bog  into  the  drain,  the  bottom 
rising  up  almost  as  fast  as  it  was  removed. 
To  meet  this  emergency,  a  number  of  empty 
tar-barrels  were  brought  from  Liverpool,  and 
as  soon  as  a  few  yards  of  drain  were  dug, 
the  barrels  were  laid  down  end  to  end,  firmly 
fixed  to  each  other  by  strong  slabs  laid  over 
the  joints  and  nailed.  They  were  afterwards 
covered  over  with  clay,  and  were  simply  an 
underground  sewer  formed  of  wood  instead 
of  bricks.  The  expedient  succeeded,  and 
the  road  across  the  centre  of  the  moss  was 
rendered  firm  and  sure. 

The  embankment  upon  the  edge  of  the 
bog  at  the  Manchester  end  proved  less  com- 
pljing.  Moss,  as  dry  as  it  could  be  cut,  was 
brought  up  in  small  waggons;  but  the  bank 
had  not  been  raised  to  three  or  four  feet  in 
height  before  the  material,  light  as  it  was, 
broke  through  the  heatherj'  surface  of  the 
bog  and  sunk.  More  moss  was  emptied  in, 
with  no  better  Tesult ;  and  for  many  weeks 
the  process  was  continued  without  any  risible 
emlHinkment  haring  been  made.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  resident  engineer,  when  he  drew 
the  wages  for  the  workmen",  employed  under 
him,  to  color  up,  on  a  section  suspended 
against  the  wall  of  the  directors'  room,  the 
amount  of  excavations,  embankments,  &C., 
which  had  been  executed.  But  on  many  of 
these  occasions  Mr.  Dixon  had  no  progress 
whatever  to  show.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
visible  work  done  was  less  than  it  had  ap- 
peared a  fortnight  or  a  month  before ! 

The  directors  became  seriously  alarmed ; 
the  resident  engineer  was  called  upon  to 
supply  them  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  both 
of  filing  up  the  moss  with  solid  stuflf  fi-om 
the  bottom  and  of  piling  the  roadway.  The 
latter  plan  was  in  effect  to  construct  a  four 
mile  viaduct  of  limber  across  the  moss  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high.  The  expense 
appalled  the  directors,  and  the  question  then 
arose,  whether  the  work  was  to  be  proceeded 
with  or  abandoned  ?  The  Worsley  and 
Trafford  men,  who  lived  near  the  moss  and 
plumed  themselves  upon  their  practical 
knowledge  of  moss  work,  declared  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road  to  be  utterly  impractica- 
ble. "  If  you  knew  as  much  about  Chat 
Moss  as  we  do,"  they  said, "  you  would  never 
hare  entered  on  so  rash  an  undertaking! 
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and  depend  upon  it,  all  you  have  done  and 
are  doing  will  prove  abortive.  You  must 
f^ve  up  altogether  the  idea  of  a  floating  rail- 
way, and  either  fill  the  moss  up  with  hard 
material  from  the  bottom,  or  else  deviate  the 
line  GO  as  to  avoid  it  altogether."  Such  were 
the  conclusions  of  science  and  experience. 

In  the  midet  of  aU  these  alarms  and  pro- 
phecies of  &ilure,  Mr.  Stephenson  never  lost 
heart,  hut  held  to  his  purpose.  His  motto 
was  "  Persevere ! "  "  You  must  go  on  fill- 
ing," he  said ;  "  there  is  no  other  help  for  it. 
The  stuif  emptied  in  is  doing  its  -work  out  of 
sight,  and  if  yoii  will  but  have  patience,  it 
will  soon  begin  to  show."  And  so  the  filling 
went  on ;  the  moss  was  skinned  for  many 
thousand  yards  round  for  the  purpose,  until 
at  length,  as  the  stuff  rested  upon  the  bot- 
tom, the  embankment  gradually  stood  above 
the  surface.  In  the  course  of  its  formation, 
the  pressure  of  the  moss  tipped  out  of  the 
vi^gons  caused  a  copious  stream  of  bog 
water  to  flow  from  the  end  of  the  embank- 
ment, in  color  resembling  Barclay's  double 
atout,  and  when  completed,  the  bank  looked 
like  a  long  ridge  of  lightly-pressed  tobacco- 
leaf.  The  compression  of  the  moss  was  such, 
that  670,000  cubic  yards  of  raw  moss  was 
reduced  to  277,0pO  cubic  yards  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work.  The  embankment  was 
found  in  no  way  liable  to  slips,  like  London 
or  Oxford  clay,  and  now  forms  one  of  the 
best  parts  of  the  road. 

The  road  across  Chat  Moss  was  finished 
by  the  1st  of  January,  1830,  when  the  first 
experimental  train  of  passengers  passed  over 
it,  drawn  by  the  "  Kocket ;  "  and  instead  of 
being  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  line  it 
proved  nearly  the  cheapest,  its  cost  being 
only  about  £7000  per  mile,  which  ia  consid- 
erably under  the  average.  It  also  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  pleasantest  portions  of  the 
railway.  Being  a  floating  road,  it  was  easy 
to  run  upon.  There  is  a  springiness  in  it 
such  as  is  felt  when  passing  over  a  suspended 
bridge ;  and  those  who  looked  along  the  moss 
as  a  train  went  over  it,  said  they  could  ob- 
serve  a  bend,  like  that  which  precedes  and 
follows  a  skater  upon  ice. 

Similar  difficulties  have  since  been  encoun- 
tered by  engineers  in  carrying  earth  em- 
bankments across  low  grounds,  which,  under 
a  &ir  green  surface,  concealed  the  remains 
of  ancient  bogs,  sometimes  of  great  depth. 
Thus,  on  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  Extension, 


about  six  hundred  tons  of  stone  and  earth 
were  daily  cast  into  an  embankment  near 
Bingley,  and  each  morning  the  stuff  thrown 
in  on  the  preceding  day  was  found  to  have 
disappeared.  This  went  on  for  many  weeks, 
the  bank  however  gradually  advancing  and 
forcing  up  on  either  side  a  spongy  block 
ridge  of  moss.  On  the  South- Western  Rul- 
way  a  heavy  embankment,  about  fifty  feet 
high,  crossed  a  piece  of  ground  near  Newn- 
bam,  the  surface  of  which  seemed  to  be  per- 
fectly sound  and  firm.  Twenty  feet,  how- 
ever, beneath  the  surface  an  old  bog  lay  con- 
cealed ;  and  the  ground  giving  way,  the 
fluid,  pressed  from  beneath  the  embankment, 
raised  the  adjacent  meadows  in  all  directions 
like  waves  of  the  sea.  A  culvert,  which  per- 
mitted the  flow  of  a  brook  under  the  bank, 
was  forced  down,  the  passage  of  the  water 
entirely  stopped,  and  several  thousand  acres 
of  the  finest  laud  in  Hampshire  would  have 
been  flooded  but  for  the  exertions  of  the  en- 
gineer, who  completed  a  new  culvert  just  as 
tlie  other  had  become  completely  closed. 
The  Newton-Green  embankment,  on  the 
Sheffield  and  Manchester  line,' gave  way  in 
like  manner,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
spread  out  to  two  or  three  times  its  original 
width.  In  tliis  case  it  was  found  necessary 
to  carry  the  line  across  the  parts  which 
yielded  upon  strong  timber  shores.  On  the 
Dundalk  and  Enniskillen  line  a  heavy  em- 
bankment, twenty  feet  high,  suddenly  disaii- 
peared  one  night  in  the  bog  of  Meghemakill, 
nearly  a^oining  the  river  Fane.  The  bed 
of  the  river  was  forced  up,  tlie  flow  of  the 
water  for  the  time  was  stopjwd,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  heavily  flooded.  A  con- 
cealed bog  of  even  greater  extent,  on  the 
Durham  and  Sunderland  Bailwny,  near 
Aycliff,  was  crossed  by  means  of  a  double- 
]>lanked  road,  about  two  miles  in  length.  A 
few  weeks  after  the  line  had  been  opened 
part  of  the  road  sank  one  night  entirely  out 
of  sight  The  defect  was  made  good  merely 
by  extending  the  floating  surface  of  the  road 
at  this  portion  of  the  bog. 

The  work  of  forming  an  ordinary  embank- 
ment, DO  matter  how  extensive,  is  mainly  a 
question  of  money,  time,  and  labor.  The 
principal  difficulty  arises  from  the  tendency 
of  particular  materials  to  slip.  Thus,  Lon- 
don clay  and  certain  kinds  of  shale,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  absorb  moisture  so  rapidly, 
that  they  shortly  acquire  the  consistency  of 
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«Mp,  and  the  bank  runs  away.  A  heavy 
shower  upon- a  bank  tip,  where  the  material 
ia  clayey,  will  immediately  stop  the  work,  and 
involve  the  contractor  in  serious  loss.  To 
prevent  the  slipping  of  the  embankment  on 
one  part  of  the  South-Western  line,  it  was 
found  necpssflry  to  burn  the  slopes  of  the 
embankment  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
the  ciDy  into  brick.  The  sides  of  cuttings 
througli  treacherous  stuff  have  the  same  ten- 
dency to  glide  downwards,  as  any  traveller 
to  the  Crystal  Palace  may  have  observed  a 
little  south  of  New-Cross  station,  where,  in 
the  winter  of  1841-2,  about  three  hundred 
thousand  cubic  yards  of  clay  slijjped  end 
buried  the  rails  for  a  length  of  nearly  four 
hundred  feet  It  took  close  upon  three 
months  for  gangs  of  navvies,  woriung  day 
and  niglit,  to  remove  the  obstruction.  Con- 
tractors have  often  suffered  serious  losses 
from  similar  mishaps.  Thu^i,  in  foi-ming  a 
cutting  near  Ambergate,  on  the  Midland 
Railway,  n  seam  of  shale  was  cut  across  ly- 
ing at  an  inclination  of  about  6  to  1.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  whole  mass  of  earth  along  the 
hill  above  began  to  move  down  upon  the  line 
of  expavation,  completely  upsetting  the  esti- 
mates of  the  contractor,  who,  instead  of  fifty 
thousand,  found  he  had  about  five  hundred 
thousand  cubic  yards  of  stuff  to  take  away, 
and  that  the  work  would  occupy  about  fifteen 
months  instead  of  two. 

The  cutting  out  of  the  stuff  necessary  to 
reduce  the  ground  to  a  level  is  often  attended 
with  great  labor.  The  pick  and  the  spade, 
wielded  by  powerful  and  wilting  hands,  are 
sufiicient  for  the  purpose,  where  only  earth 
or  Baud  have  to  be  removed,  and  we  have 
known  as  much  as  three  thousand  tons  of 
stuff  emptied  into  one  "tip," as  the  end  of 
the  embankment  is  called,  in  nine  hours. 
But  where  rock,  shale,  or  even  stiff  clay 
occurs,  hand-labor  ia  too  slow  as  well  as  ex- 
pensive, and  the  more  powerful  aid  of  gun- 
powder and  gun-cotton  are  put  in  requisition. 
More  guni>owder  has  thus  been  expended  on 
railway  works  than  has  been  blown  away  in 
many  a  great  European  war.  The  iirst  for- 
midable stone-cutting  was  that  made  through 
Otive  Mount  near  Liverpool,  on  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway.  It  extended 
for  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  through  red 
sand-stone,  and  in  some  places  the  cutting  is 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep.  Not  less 
than  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  cubic 


yards  of  stone  were  removed  from  iL  It  ii 
indeed  a  ravine  cut  in  the  aolid  rock.  But  it 
has  since  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
much  more  formidable  works  of  the  same 
kind.  The  BHsworth  cutting,  on  the  London 
and  Birmingham  line,  is  one  of  the  most 
formidable  grooves  ever  ploughed  in  the 
solid  earth.  It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  in 
some  places  sixty-four  feet  deep,  and  passes 
through  earth,  stiff  clay,  and  hard  rock. 
Not  less  than  n  million  cubic  yards  of  these 
materials  were  dug,  quarried,  and  blasted 
out  of  it.  One-third  of  the  cutting  was 
stone,  and  beneath  the  stone  lay  a  thidi  bed 
of  clay,  under  which  were  found  beds  of 
loose  shale  so  full  of  water  that  almost  con- 
stant ]>umping  was  necessary  at  many  points 
to  enable  the  works  to  proceed.  For  a  year 
and  a  half  the  contractor  went  on  fruitlessly 
contending  with  these  difficulties,  and  at  last 
he  was  coni])elled  to  abandon  the  adventure. 
The  engineer  then  took  the  works  in  hand 
for  the  company.  Steam-engines  were  set  to 
work  to  pump  out  the  water ;  two  locomo- 
tives were  ]mt  on,  one  at  either  en''  of  the 
cutdng,  to  drag  away  the  excavat<-d  rock 
and  clay;  and  eight  hundred  men  and  boys, 
besides  a  large  number  of  horses,  were  em- 
ployed along  the  work.  Seme  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  blasting  operations  may  be 
formed  frnm  the  fact,  that  twenty-five  barrels 
of  gunpowder  were  exploded  weekly,  and 
the  total  quantity  used  was  about  three  thou- 
sand barrels.  Considerable  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  Bupi>orting  the  bed  of  rock 
which  overlaid  the  clay  and  shale  along  either 
side  of  the  cutting.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  hold  it  up  by  strong  retaining  walls'  to 
prevent  the  clay  bed  fi-om  bulging  out,  and 
these  walls  were  further  supported  by  a 
strong  arch  placed  in  an  inverted  position 
under  the  road,  and  which  thua  bound  to- 
gether the  walls  on  both  sides. 

In  the  course  of  constructing  the  railway 
woiks  in  Scotland — a  country  so  rugged  and 
mountainous,  that  the  national  motto  of 
"  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit  "  might  serve  as 
a  salutary  warning  to  railway  projectors — 
blasting  operstionn  of  the  most  formidable 
description  have  had  to  be  encountered. 
One  of  the  earliest  nnd  most  difficult  feats  of 
this  kind  was  o  four-mile  blasting  of  from 
twenty-five  to  sixty  feet  deep,  through  the 
Whinslone  dyke  of  Winchbuig  Hill,  on  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway.   The  walls 
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of  whinstone,  or  molten  lava,  rose  up  directly 
acroM  the  line  of  the  workR  in  large  slices, 
like  enormous  sandwiches  interlaid  with  thick 
beds  of  freestone  and  shale.  The  whole  was 
blown  away  by  gunpowder,  and  taken  out 
from  above.  About  the  middle  of  this  tre- 
mendous cutting  occurs  the  Winchburgb 
Tunnel,  passing  through  similarly  difficult 
material.  And,  as  the  Scotch  proverb  has  it, 
"For  every  height  there's  a  howe,"  so,  in 
railway  works,  for  every  hill  that  is  cut  down 
there  is  a  valley  to  be  filled  up.  Hence  a 
monster  embankment  is  found  close  at  hand, 
extending  across  the  Almond  valley  —  an 
embankment  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  in- 
creasing in  height  to  sixty  feet  on  either  side 
of  a  half-mile  mduct,  itself  from  sixty  to 
eighty  feet  high,  and  under  which  flows  the 
Almond  river.  From  this  artificial  eminence 
a  view  of  marvellous  beauty  is  obtained  of 
the  valley  of  the  Forth,  with  its  magnificent 
background  of  the  Highland  hills  in  the  du- 
tanoe. 

But  the  mighdest  of  gunpowder  blasts  in 
connexion  with  railway  works,  if  not  the 
very  greatest  blast  ever  exploded,  was  that 
by  which  Sir  William  Cubitt  blew  away,  witli 
one  chprge  of  nineteen  thousand  pounds  of 
gunpowder,  the  entire  mass  of  the  Round 
Down  Cliff,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  330 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  within  a  few 
miles  of  Dover.  Ttiia  monster  blast,  fired 
by  galvanic  electricity  at  several  points  in- 
stantaneously, at  once  heaved  off  from  the 
cMBb  a  mau  of  more  than  a  million  tons  of 
ebalk,  whidi  rolled  down  upon  the  beach — 
the  dislodged  stuff  covering  a  space  of  more 
than  fifteen  acres,  which  may  stilt  be  seen  by 
the  traveller  along  the  South-Eastern  Rail- 
way, stretching  towards  the  sea  near  the 
western  base  of  the  well-known  Shakapeare's 
Chff.  By  means  of  a  similar  blast  on  the 
Londonderry  and  Coleraine  Railway  a  hill 
was  thrown  into  the  sea  hy  a  charge  of  three 
thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder,  and  thirty 
thousand  tons  of  material  were  thus  instan- 
taneously  removed  from  the  line  of  the 
works. 

Railways  are  often  placed  in  great  peril 
from  water — water  on  the  surface  or  water 
underground.   Indeed  the  art  and  science 

engineering  in  a  great  measure  consists  in 
a  skilftil  encounter  with  the  powers  of  water. 
The  first  engineers  fought  against  the  sea,  in 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  land  against  its 


ravages,  by  means  of  strong  embankments. 
The  highest  ingenuity  of  Smcaton  was  ex- 
erted in  contriving  a  form  of  stone  building 
which  should  successfully  resist  the  wdght 
and  force  of  the  heaviest  ocean-waves,  and 
the  result  was  his  Eddj-stone  lighthouse. 
Brindley  compelled  the  water  to  obey  him, 
and  to  flow  in  the  channels  which  he  cut  for 
it.  When  asked  on  one  occasion  for  what 
object  rivers  were  created,  his  reply  was 
"  To  feed  navigable  canals."  But  to  railway 
engineers  water  has  proved  an  invariable 
enemy.  It  is  the  great  difHculty  to  be  over- 
come by  them — in  bogs,  in  cuttings,  and  e^ 
pecially  in  tunnels.  It  has  to  be  spanned  by 
bridges  and  viaducts,  and  in  laying  their 
foundations  water  has  to  be  vigorously 
fought  against.  £ven  when  a  railway  has 
been  built  and  finished,  water  is  still  the 
great  enemy  to  be  dreaded.  The  works  cH 
die  North  British  Railway  were  scaroel) 
completed  in  October,  1846,  befbre  a  tre 
mendous  storm  swept  over  the  district. 
Five  rubble  bridges  were  washed  away— one 
of  them  at  Linton,  on  the  Tyne,  two  hun- 
dred  feet  in  length,  the  swoln  river  carrying 
down  large  trees,  masses  of  earth,  and  other 
materials,  which  pressed  heavily  against  the 
piers,  and  ultimately  swept  them  away, 
bringing  down  the  whole  superstructure; 
But  tlie  force  of  the  flood  displayed  itself  in 
the  most  remarkable  manner  at  another  part 
of  the  line,  near  Cockburnspath,  where  a 
beavj-  embankment  had  been  constructed. 
This  bank  crossed  a  deep  ravine,  and  formed 
an  immense  mound  of  earth,  fifty  feet  broad 
at  its  base,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty-five 
feet  in  height.  A  small  arch  of  twenty-fiv* 
feet  span  was  constructed  under  the  em- 
bankment to  permit  the  flow  of  a  small 
stream,  almost  dry  in  summer,  but  in  win- 
ter swoln'  to  a  torrent  When  the  flood 
swept  down  from  the  Lammermuir  hills, 
with  its  accompanying  trees  and  rubbish,  the 
narrow  arch  became  choked  up.  The  water 
accumulated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  glen 
for  about  half  a  mile  above  the  embankment, 
and  stood  in  some  places  more  than  a  hun- 
dred feet  deep.  This  enormous  mass  of 
water,  presung  against  the  mound,  soon  be- 
gan to  tell.  Gradually  bulging  outward,  the 
soil  at  length  gave  way,  and  the  flood  break- 
ing through,  swept  away  the  greater  port  of 
the  embankment  with  resistless  force  to- 
wards the  sea. 
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But  the  railway  embankments  most  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  are  those  exi)08ed  to  the 
force  of  the  sea-waves.  Among  the  exposed 
works  of  this  description  is  that  portion  of 
the  South  Devon  Railway  which  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ejte  to  Teignmouth. 
Here  the  line  runs  for  the  most  part  side  by 
side  with  the  waves  of  the  English  Channel, 
the  railway  embankment  heing  protected  by 
a  strong  sea-wall.  Although  a  beautiful 
object  in  fine  summer  weather,  the  sea  is  a 
very  uncomfortable  neighbor  during  the 
equinoctial  gales.  In  some  places  the  irreg- 
ular sandstone  cliff,  of  great  height,  has  been 
blasted  off  to  the  perpendicular,  seeming  to 
overhang  tlie  terrace  on  which  the  line  is 
formed.  A  heavy,  south-westerly  gale  in 
October,  1846,  first  tried  the  solidity  of  the 
works.  The  breakwater  at  Lfuigston  cliff 
heing  built  on  the  sand,  failed  to  resist  the 
force  of  the  waves,  and  was  washed  clean 
away,  leaung  scarcely  a  fragment  to  mark 
where  it  bad  stood.  I^'ght  breaches  in  all 
were  made  in  the  sea-wall,  and  the  railway 
embankment  on  the  landward  side  also  suf- 
fered severely.  One  of  the  old  "  salts  "  of 
the  coast,  while  surveying  the  wreck,  de- 
clared, in  the  hearing  of  the  engineer,  that 
it  had  blown  only  half  a  gale.  "'niis,"Raid 
he,  " was  but  Neptune's  youngest  son;  next 
time  he  will  send  his  eldest ;  and  if  that  will 
not  do,  next  time  he  will  come  himself  and 
sweep  your  road  away."  It  was,  he  consid- 
ered a  "  tempting  of  Providence,"  to  bring 
such  works  so  near  to  the  ocean  as  if  in  defi- 
ance of  His  power.  Mr.  Brunei  replaced 
the  breakwater  where  it  had  been  carried 
away,  by  a  massive  wall  of  Babbicombe 
limestone,  with  a  back  filling  of  layers  of  fag- 
got and  sandstone.  In  the  following  month 
the  sea  again  broke  over  the  line  with"  great 
fiiry;  further  gaps  were  made  in  the  sea- 
wall; and  in  some  places  the  road,  with  its 
atmospheric  tubes,  lon^tudinal  timbers,  rails, 
and  ballast,  was  washed  away.  In  the  Exe 
a  vessel  was  driven  on  shore ;  its  bowsprit 
was  thrown  directly  across  the  line,  in  the 
way  of  an  advancing  train,  and  the  locomo- 
tive wheels,  passing  over  it,  cut  the  bow- 
sprit asunder.  Since  then  the  works  have 
stood  remarkably  well :  the  prediction  of  the 
old  salt  has  not  been  fulfilled;  and  Mr.  Bru- 
nei has  been  Icfl  at  leisure  to  apply  his  great 
engineering  genius  to  new  and  still  more 
formidable  difficulties. 


Another  formidable  work  of  a  similar  kind, 
occurs  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Rail- 
way, immediately  under  the  steep  dope  of 
Penmacn  Mawr,  where  a  sea  embankment 
and  wall  extending  for  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  in  length  were  rendered  necessary 
by  the  peculiarly  difficult  character  of  the 
ground.  The  road  is  partly  cut  out  of  the 
cliff,  and  it  lies  so  close  under  the  steep  hill, 
that  it  was  felt  necessary  to  pi-otect  it  ng&inst 
possible  accidents  from  falling  stones,  by 
means  of  a  covered  way.  That  portion  of 
the  wall  which  lies  on  the  western  side  of 
the  rocky  headland  (which  is  penetrated  by 
a  tunnel)  is  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
sea ;  and  its  strength  was  severely  tried  by 
one  of  the  strong  northerly  gales  which 
blew  in  October,  1846,  with  a  spring-tide  of 
seventeen  feet,  while  the  work  was  yet  un- 
completed. On  the  following  morning,  it 
was  found  tfaat  a  large  jwrtion  of  tlie  rubble 
was  irreparably  injured,  and  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  wall  were  accordingly  con- 
demned, and  replaced  by  an  open  viaduct,  with 
the  piers  placed  edgeways  to  the  force  of  the 
sea.  Mr.  Robert  StepheiiKon,  the  jirincipal 
engineer  of  the  railway,  candidly  stated  his 
opinion  on  this  occasion,  that  if  a  long  tun- 
nel had  been  made  in  the  first  instance,  even 
through  the  solid  rock  of  Penmaen  Mawr,  a 
saving  of  from  £25,000  to  £30,000  would 
have  been  effected,  and  that  he  had  "  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  in  railway  works 
en^neers  should  endeavor  as  far  as  possible 
to  avoid  any  necessity  of  cdntending  with 
the  sea."  The  simple  fact  that  in  a  heavy 
storm  the  force  of  impact  of  the  waves  is 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons  per  square 
foot*  must  necessarily  dictate  the  greatest 
possible  caution  in  approaching  so  dangerous 
an  element. 

Undeterred  nevertheless  by  these  formi 
dable  perils,  Mr.  Brulees  has  recently  com 
pleted  a  railway  embankment  across  the 
head  of  Morecambe  Bay,  which  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  of  its 
kind.  This  bay  extends  about  seventeen 
miles  inland  from  its  point  of  embouchure 
in  the  Irish  Sea,  and  is  of  an  average  width 
of  about  twelve  miles.  Towards  the  head  of 
the  bay  the  waters  shoal  very  much,  and  an 

*  Mr.  G.  Stevenson  regintered  a  force  of  fhre$ 
tons  per  square  foot  at  Skerryvore  durinf;  a  gale 
in  the  Atlnntic,  when  Uie  waves  were  supposed 
to  be  twenty  feet  high. 
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immense  extent  of  ennd  and  alluvial  mud  is 
left  high  and  dry  at  low  water.  In  this 
■tate  it  had  long  been  a  sort  of  desert  high- 
way for  vehicles  and  foot-pnsaengers.  Lord 
Burlington,  whose  residence  of  Holkar 
House  lies  on  the  Cumberland  side  of  the 
bay,  in  looking  into  some  of  the  correspon- 
dence of  his  predecessorR,  found  that  when 
the  family  moved  from  London  to  the  north 
there  was  no  possibility  of  reaching  Holkar 
within  n  reasonable  time  except  across  the 
sands,  and  preparations  used  to  be  mnde  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  the  journey 
commenced,  several  trusty  men  being  com- 
missioned to  meet  the  coach  at  Lancaster 
and  conduct  it  safely  on  the  way.  Down  to 
the  past  summer,  indeed,  a  stage-coach  plied 
across  the  sands  from  Lancaster  to  Ulver- 
Bton — now  Buperaeded  by  the  rail,  and  many 
are  the  hairbreadth  escapes  that  occurred  in 
the  crossing.  Nor  did  the  travellera  always 
escape  the  jierils  of  the  journey.  The  reg- 
isters of  the  parish  of  Cartmell  show  that 
not  fewer  tlian  a  hundred  jjersons  have  been 
buried  in  its  churchyard  who  were  droivned 
in  attempting  to  pass  over  the  sands.  This 
is  independent  of  the  similar  burials  in  other 
churchyards  in  adjacent  ]iarishes  on  both 
sides  of  the  bay.  Only  in  the  course  of  last 
apring  a  party  of  ten  or  twelve  young  men 
and  women,  proceeding  to  the  hiritig  mar- 
ket at  Lancaster,  were  overtaken  by  the  ad- 
vancing tide,  when  every  one  of  them  per- 
ished. The  principal  danger  arose  from 
the  treacherous  nature  of  the  sands,  and 
their  constant  shifting  during  the  freshets 
which  occurred  in  the  rivers  flowing  into  the 
head  of  the  bay.  • 

As  early  as  the  year  1837  Mr.  George 
Stephenson  recommended  the  construction  of 
a  railway  from  Poulton,  near  Lancaster,  to 
Humphrey  Head,  on  the  opposite  coast,  as 
part  of  a  west  coast  line  to  Scotland.  He 
proposed  to  carr}'  the  road  across  the  sands 
in  a  segment  of  a  circle  of  five  miles  radius. 
His  design  was  to  drive  in  piles  for  the 
whole  length,  and  form  a  solid  fence  of  stone 
blocks  on  the  land  side  of  the  piles,  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  the  sand  and  silt 
brought  down  by  the  rivers  from  the  interior. 
It  was  calculated  that  the  value  of  the  forty 
thousand  acres  of  rich  alluvial  land  thus  re- 
calimed  from  the  bay  would  have  more  than 
covered  (he  cost  of  forming  the  embankment. 
But  the  scheme  was  not  prosecuted;  and 


though  afterwards  taken  up  by  Mr.  Hague.and 
supported  by  Mr.  liastrick,  it  slept  for  many 
years,  until  recently  a  line  has  been  carried 
across  Morecambe  Bay,  though  in  a  greatly 
modified  fonn,  by  the  Ulverstone  and  Lan- 
caster Railway  ComiMiny.  Mr.  Brogden,  a 
wealthy  railway  contractor,  was  the  soul  of 
the  revived  undertaking ;  and,  had  he  been 
better  supported,  it  was  his  intention  to  hare 
taken  the  line  straight  across  the  bay,  some- 
what after  Mr.  Stephenson's  plan.  It  was, 
hoi^ever,  eventually  dctenniiied  to  reduce 
the  extent  of  the  sea-works,  and  to  carry 
the  railway  nearer  to  the  land,  across  the 
estuaries  of  the  rivers  Kent  and  Leven. 

The  peoi)le  of  the  neighborhood  regarded 
the  scheme  as  one  of  the  wildest  that  had 
ever  been  heard  of.  The  idea  of  forming  a 
solid  road  across  about  eight  miles  of  sands, 
which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  to 
them  the  type  of  every  thing  that  was  shift- 
ing and  unstable,  appeared  to  be  even  more 
wild  and  absurd  than  ihnt  of  the  foolish  man 
in  the  parable,  who  built  his  house  upon  a 
similarly  treacherous  foundation.  The  proph- 
ecies that  were  ventured  upon  the  subject 
were  only  paralleled  by  those  which  j're- 
dicted  that  a  road  could  never  be  made 
across  Chat  Moss.  Besides  the  wnsbing  of 
the  railway  embankment  on  the  land  ^ide  by 
the  rivers  flowing  into  the  sea,  there  was  the 
washing  of  the  sea-waves  on  the  other  side 
to  be  provided  against.  The  worit  during 
its  progress  was  a  daily  encounter  with  dif- 
ficulties, occurring  at  everj*  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  tide;  and  when  to  the  flow  of  the 
water  was  added  the  force  of  a  southwesterly 
storm,  the  temporary  havoc  made  in  the  em- 
bankments was  calculated  greatly  to  discour- 
age the  projectors  of  the  undertaking. 

The  principal  obstacles  were  encountered 
in  crossing  the  estuary  of  the  Leven.  In 
making  the  borings  nothing  but  sand  was 
found  to  a  depth  of  thirty  feet.  In  one  ease 
the  boring  was  carried  seventy  feet  down, 
and  still  thero  was  nothing  but  sand.  It  waa 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  coiiflne  the 
channel  of  the  river  to  a  a  fixed  bed,  which 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  weirs  formed 
of  "  quarry  rid."  No  small  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  getting  these  weirs  run  out  in 
the  right  line,  in  consequence  of  the  eddiea 
produced  by  the  tide  at  ils  flux  and  reflux 
washing, deep  holes  in  the  sand  tm  either  sidp 
To  prevent  these  eddies  undermining  tli<' 
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foundations  of  the  vork,  toea  of  loose  stones 
were  run  out,  with  laternl  wings  thrown  off 
from  their  ends,  which  had  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing the  holes  made  by  the  tide  out  of  the 
line  of  the  embankment  or  main  weir,  which 
was  ■  then  carried  steadily  forward.  When 
the  current  had  at  length  been  fixed,  a  via- 
duct of  fifty  spans  of  thirty  feet  each  was 
thrown  over  the  channel,  and  in  the  viaduct 
\ras  ]}1aced  a  drawbridge  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  sailing  vessels.  To  protect  the  foun- 
dations of  the  piers  of  this  viaduct,  as  ^641  as 
the  railway  embankment,  weirs  were  also 
formed  parallel  with  the  current  of  the 
stream,  wiiich  had  the  further  efiect  of  re- 
taining the  Btlt  inland,  and  thus  enabling 
large  tracts  of  valuable  land  to  be  reclaimed. 

The  crossing  of  the  Kent  estuary  was  ac- 
eoniplished  in  a  similar  manner,  by  means  of 
weirs  and  embankments,  over  ground  where 
the  borings  showed  the  sand  to  be  of  tlie 
depth  of  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  feetj  a 
viaduct  of  similar  dimensions  to  that  across 
the  Levcn,  providing  for  the  outfall  of  the 
river.  The  land  reclaimed  behind  the  em- 
bankments at  this  point  ia  now  under  cultiva- 
tion, where  only  a  short  time  since  fishing- 
boats  were  accustomed  to  ply  their  trade. 
The  chief  difficulty  which  the  engineer  had  to 
enf.ounter  was  in  finding  a  solid  foundation 
ainidat  the  shifting  sands  for  the  piers  of  the 
extensive  ^-iaducts  across  the  mouths  of  the 
two  rivers.  The  details  of  the  plan  he  adojifed 
for  sinking  iron  piles  would  be  too  technical 
to  lie  entered  upon  here.  It  is  sufficient  to 
Bay  that  the  entire  work  has  been  satisfactori- 
ly achieved,  and  must  be  regarded  as  another 
triumph  of  English  engineering  over  that 
element  which  usually  teats  their  highest 
skill. 

But  greater  obstacles  than  all  that  we  have 
yet  described  have  been  encountered  in  the 
underground  work  of  tunnelling.  At  a  public 
dinner  at  Xnrwich,  during  the  railway  mania, 
it  was  facetiously  suggested  that  directors 
ai'vays  liked  "perfect  flats  to  work  upon." 
But  few  English  counties  are  so  flat  as  the 
Eastern,  and  there  are  not  many  lines  of  any 
extent  in  this  coimtry  where  it  has  been 
found  practicable  to  dispense  altogether  with 
tunnelling.  The  imdulating  nature  of  the 
soil  renders  it  necessary  to  bore  wh^e  en 
open  road  cannot  be  cut,  where  a  de^ur  to 
avoid  the  high  ground  would  be  too  circuitous, 
or  where  '  an  inclined  road  over  lae  high 
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ground  would  be  too  steep  to  be  economically 
worked  by  the  locomotive.  The  tunnel  usu- 
ally occurs  where  a  line  cros.se.s  from  the 
head  of  one  valley  into  the  head  of  another, 
as  from  the  Yorkshire  into  the  Lancashire 
valleys,  under  the  rocky  mountain-ridgt 
known  as  "  the  backbone  of  England."  No  less 
than  three  tunnels  have  been  constructed 
under  this  high  ground:  at  Woodhead,  on 
the  Kanchester  and  Sheffield  Railway;  at 
Stanedge  (formerly  a  canal  ttmnol),  on  the 
HuddersSeld  and  Manchester ;  and  at  Little- 
borough,  on  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  line. 

The  usual  mode  of  executing  a  tunnel  is  as 
follows.  A  careful  preliminary  cxnmlnatioD 
is  made  of  the  geological  strata,  so  far  as 
these  can  be  discerned  from  the  external 
features  of  the  country ;  and  levels  or  sound- 
ings are  taken,  from  which  a  profile  of  the" 
surface  of  the  ground  to  be  passed  under  may 
be  formed.  To  test  the  cliaracter  of  the 
underground  strata,  before  letting  the  works 
to  contractors,  vertical  borings  are  made 
through  the  site  of  the  pro^iosed  tunnel,  or 
trial  shafts  are  sunk  with  the  same  object. 
No  matter  how  thorough  this  preliminary 
examination  may  be,  the  nature  of  the  strata 
throughout  cannot  be  ascertained  with  per- 
fect accuracy;  and  it  may  so  happen,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Kiisby  Tunnel,  that  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  ground  may  not  1>e 
disclosed.  In  some  cases,  where  the  tunnel 
is  of  no  great  extent,  a  driftway  is  dug 
through  its  whole  length.  But  this  cannnot 
be  done  when  the  work  is  extensive  j  and 
then  the  tunnel  is  commenced  at  varioua 
points,  by  means  of  vertical  working  shafts 
sunk  from  the  surface  down  to  the  base  of 
the  tunnel.  When  this  is  reached,  excavate 
ing,  followed  by  building  in  of  the  brick  or 
stone  work  of  the  tunnel,  proceeds  abreast 
each  way,  the  excavated  stuff  being  drawn  up 
the  shaft  by  means  of  a  horse  gin,  or  by 
steam-power.  The  tunnel  Is  usually  worked 
in  lengths  of  about  twenty  feet,  and  arched 
with  brick  or  stone  from  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet  in  thickness.  By  this  method  a 
large  number  of  short  tunnels  are  formed, 
which  in  the  course  of  the  work  are  ultimately 
united  into  one,  and  a  vast  body  of  men  can 
be  employed  without  confuuon  at  the  same 
time.  The  precision  with  which  the  surrey  ii 
taken,  and  Uie  line  of  the  tunnel  struck  from 
the  shaft  heads,  is  such  that  the  various 
lengths,  when  completed,  often  meet  each 
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other  to  an  inch-breadth,  or  less.  Mistakes 
have,  however,  happened,  when  the  lines 
have  been  Btruek  hy  inexperienced  mrreyors, 
M  in  the  case  of  a  tunnel  on  a  northern  line, 
when  the  wmkmen  in  cUfierent  lengths  found 
on  one  occasion,  fix>m  the  noise  made  by  the 
underground  blasting,  that  tliey  were  work- 
ing  past  each  other.  The  error,  which  was 
repaired  at  considerable  cost,  had  been  oc- 
caeioned  by  the  curve  at  the  bottom  of  one 
of  the  shafU  having  been  accidentally  laid 
out  in  the  wrong  direction. 

One  of  the  most  delicate  pieces  of  tunnel 
■urvejing  and  underground  building  was  ex- 
eeuted  at  Glasgow,  on  the  short  branch  rail- 
way connecting  ^e  Gamkirk  Railway  with 
^e  Buchanan  Street  Terminus  of  the  Cale- 
donian Bailway.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
pass,  by  means  of  a  tunnel  400  feet  in 
length,  under  the  Monkland  Canal,  and  over 
the  Tunnel  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Railway.  There  was  barely  space  for  the 
purpose,  the  floor  of  the  one  tunnel  being 
only  ten  feet  above  the  roof  of  the  other. 
But  to  prevent  the  upper  erection  from  rest- 
ing heavily  upon  the  loiter  one,  arches  of 
seventy  feet  span  were  constructed,  on  wliich 
the  walls  of  the  upi)er  tunnel  were  supported 
so  that  the  entire  weight  was  borne  by  the 
solid  ground  on  either  aide,  arch  of  the 
tunnel  was  elliptical,  and  formed  of  bricks 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  common  and  Are 
day}  and  in  order  to  give  additional  strength 
an  inverted  arch  of  the  same  materials  was 
turned  below  the  rails.  AH  this  work  was 
jwrfonned  underground ;  and,  during  its 
progress,  the  diQiculty  of  execution  was  in- 
creased by  the  breaking  in  of  the  waters 
from  the  canal  above.  But  this  too  was 
■uccesflfully  mastered,  and  the  two  tunnels 
now  stand  secure  tier  above  tier,  under  the 
bed  of  the  Monkland  Canal.  A  similarly 
delicate  piece  of  work  was  executed  on  the 
North  Midland  Railway  at  Bultbridge,  in 
Derbyshire,  where  the  line  at  the  same  point 
passed  over  a  bridge  which  here  spanned 
the  river  Amber,  and  under  the  bed  of  the 
Ct'omford  Canal.  Water,  bridge,  railway, 
and  canat,  were  thus  piled  one  above  the 
other  four  stories  high.  Such  another  curi- 
ous complication  does  not  probably  exist.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  waters 
of  the  canal  breaking  in  upon  the  works  of 
the  railroad,  the  engineer,  (Mr.  George  Ste- 
l^ienson,)  had  an  iron  tank  made  150  feet 
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long,  of  the  width  of  the  canal,  and  exactly 
fitting  the  bottom.  It  was  brought  to  the 
spot  in  three  pieces,  which  were  welded  firm- 
ly together.  The  trough  was  floated  into  its 
place  and  sunk,  and  the  railway  works  un- 
derneath were  then  proceeded  with  in  safety. 

The  difficulties  we  have  been  enumerating, 
have,  nevertheless,  been  surpassed  by  those 
which  have  occurred  in  forming  tunnels  of 
great  magnitude,  such  as  the  Box  Tunnel  on 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  the  Woodhead 
Tunnel  on  the  Sheffield  and  Manchester 
Railway,  and  the  KiUby  Tunnel  on  the  Loiw 
don  and  North  Western  Railway.  In  exoi- 
vating  the  Box  Tunnel,  great  quantities  of 
water  were  met  with.  At  one  place  heavy 
rains  occasioned  an  immense  influx,  which 
"  drowned  out "  the  woritmen,  and  not  only 
filled  the  tunnel,  but  rose  to  a  height  of  56 
feet  in  the  shaft.  The  engineers  had  to  go 
on  pumping  for  months,  though  as  much  as 
32,000  hogsheads  were  thrown  out  in  the 
course  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Any  one  who  casts  bis  eye  upon  a  map  of 
the  county  of  Chester  will  observe  a  narrow 
tongue  of  land  at  its  eaatenimost  comer,  ex- 
tending towards  Yorkshire,  between  the 
counties  of  Derby  and  Lancaster,  At  this 
approximation  of  tlie  four  counties  the 
Woodhead  tunnel  penetrates  the  mountain 
ridge  for  a  length  of  about  three  miles  under 
a  dreary,  barren  moor,  undisturbed  save  by 
the  sportsman's  gun.  The  usual  shafts  were 
aunk  over  the  line  of  the  tunnel  down  to- 
wards its  base.  The  average  depth  of  the 
shafts  was  about  600  feet ;  but  it  was  long 
indeed  before  the  workmen  could  reach  the 
bottom  level.  The  sinking,  blasting,  and 
winding  went  on  so  slowly  that  the  tunnel 
was  six  years  in  progress.  This  was  caused 
partly  by  the  hardness  of  the  material,  and 
partly  by  the  immense  quantity  of  water 
which  flowed  into  the  shafts.  The  pumping 
continued  for  five  years,  during  which  time 
the  engines  threw  up  not  less  than  eight 
million  tons  of  water.  At  two  of  the  shafts 
where  continuous  ]>umping  went  on,  not  an 
inch  was  gained  during  nine  months.  In 
j  another  it  took  eleven  months  to  sink  four- 
teen yards,  the  workmen  coffering  out  the 
water  as  they  descended  with  ashlar  stone- 
work bedded  in  one-inch  boards.  But  the 
enemy  was  never  fairly  mastered  until  the 
under-driil  was  blasted  through  the  line  of 
the  tunnel,  whereby  the  upper  springs  were 
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tapped,  and  the  vater  flowed  out  of  the  open 
end  of  the  tunnel  by  its  own  graTtty.  The 
hlasting-work  of  thU  tunnel  was  so  enor- 
mous that  not  less  than  three  thousand  five 
hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder,  wdghing 
about  one  hundred  and  uxty  tons,  were  used 
m  its  formation.  The  average  number  of 
men  employed  was  about  a  Uiousand;  and 
during  the  six  years  the  works  were  in  pro- 
gress twenty-six  men  were  killed,  of  whom 
nzteen  were  miners.  One  fell  down  an  air- 
shaft  into  the  lower  gallery  when  getting  out 
of  the  way  of  a  blast,  bis  candle  having  gone 
out;  three  were  killed  hy  a  diacharge  of  gun- 
powder, in  consequence  of  their  stemming 
the  blast-hole  with  rock  instead  of  shale  or 
other  soft  material ;  another  had  the  stem- 
mer  blown  clean  through  his  head,  while 
looking  over  another  miner's  shoulder,  who 
was  carelessly  ramming  down  the  powder 
with  the  head  of  his  drill ;  another  returned 
to  the  blasting-place  before  one  of  the  shots 
had  exploded,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot. 
There  were  about  four  hundred  minor  acci- 
dents, many  of  them  attended  with  loss  of 
limb,  and  the  sum  total  of  the  casualties,  in 
proportion  to  the  men  employed,  was  great- 
er, according  to  Mr.  Edwin  Chodwick,  than 
was  suffered  by  the  British  army  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Talavera,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  and 
Waterloo. 

The  lives  of  workmen  have  occauonally 
been  lost  in  other  tunnels  by  sudden  irrup- 
tiona  of  water,  the  enemy  most  dreaded  by 
miners.  In  excavating  the  tunnel  of  the 
Edinbui^h  and  Oranton  Railway,  directly 
under  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  the 
driftway,  about  six  feet  square,  which  had 
been  driven  from  both  ends,  was  completed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  barrier  of  earth  about 
the  middle  of  the  work.  The  tunnel  was  on 
a  heavy  incline,  and  it  was  known  that  a  con- 
uderable  quantity  of  water  bad  accumulated 
in  the  upper  excavation.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  the  drift  had  not  been  driven  true, 
and  that  the  southern  end  northern  portions 
passed  each  other  at  the  pmnt  where  they 
should  have  met.  The  men  in  the  lower 
drift  were  working  by  "  double-shifts  " — that 
is,  night  and  day — and  one  morning,  about 
sixi  when  the  night-shift  was  about  to  come 
off,  a  flood  of  water  burst  in  upon  them  and 
drowned  the  two  miners,  with  the  ganger  or 
foreman,  and  the  brother  of  one  of  the  con- 
tractois,  who  had  gone  to  aaeertun  the  prog- 


ress of  the  work.  A  boy,  who  had  been 
sent  down  the  shaft  in  Dublin-street,  about 
seventy  yards  below  where  the  barrier  was^ 
suddenly  heard  the  fearful  rumbling  luA&m 
like  thnnder,  and,  fearing  that  the  waters  had 
burst,  be  instantly  gave  the  ^gnal  to  hm 
pulled  up.  It  was  just  in  time;  for  he  had 
no  sooner  been  drawn  out  than  the  water 
came  rushing  up  the  shaft,  which  was  aboufr 
sixty  feet  deep,  struck  off  the  roof  of  the 
wooden  shed  which  covered  the  0]>eniDg,  and 
rushed  down  Dublin-street  in  a  torrent. 

Another  watei>difficulty  occurred  in  con- 
structing the  Kilsby  Tunnel  of  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway.  The  railway 
was  forced  in  the  direction  of  Kilsby  by  tha 
opposidon  of  powerful  landowners  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Northampton  and  Buckingham,  who 
had  not  yet  discovered  the  advantages  of  nuk 
ways.  A  tunnel  two  thousand  four  hondfed 
yards  long,  passing  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
below  the  surfoce,  was  thus  rendered  neeee- 
sary.  The  ridge  under  which  it  runs  is  of 
considerable  extent,  the  famous  battle  of 
Naseby  having  been  fought  upon  one  of  ita 
spurs  some  seven  miles  to  the  eastward. 
Previous  to  the  letting  of  the  work  to  tha 
contractors,  the  character  of  the  underground 
soil  was  tested  by  trial-shafts,  which  indicated 
that  it  consisted  of  shale  of  the  lower  oolite. 
But  scarcely  had  the  job  been  commenced 
when  it  was  discovered  that,  at  an  interval 
between  the  trial-shafts  which  had  been  annk 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  south  end 
of  the  tunnel,  there  existed  an  extensive 
quicksand  under  a  bed  of  clay  forty  feet 
thick,  which  the  borers  had  just  missed. 
The  excavation  and  building  of  the  tunnel 
were  proceeding  at  the  bottom  of  one  of 
these  shafts,  when  a  place  in  the  roof  sud- 
denly gave  way,  a  deluge  of  water  burst  in, 
and  the  party  of  workmen  with  the  utmost 
dif&eulty  escaped  with  their  lives.  They 
were  only  saved  1^  means  of  a  raft,  on  whic^ 
they  were  towed  by  one  of  the  en^neen 
swimming,  with  the  rope  in  bis  month,  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  shaft,  out  of  which  they 
were  safely  lifted  to  terra  firma.  Pumping 
engines  were  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  off  the  water ;  but  for  a  long  tinie 
the  water  prevailed,  and  sometimes  even 
rose  in  the  shafts.  It  was  then  thought  ex- 
pedient to  run  a  drift  which  might  act  as  a 
drain  along  the  heading  ftom  the  south  end 
of  the  tunnel.   The  drift  had  tiearly  readied 
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the  aond-brcl  when,  one  day  that  the  engineer, 
his  asBiBtants,  and  the  workmen,  were  clus- 
tered about  its  entrance,  they  heard  a  sudden 
roar  as  of  distant  thunder.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  water  had  burst  in — for  all  the  work- 
men were  out  of  the  drift — and  that  the  sand 
bed  would  'noxr  drain  itself  in  a  natural  vay. 
Very  little  water,  however,  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  it  was  found  that  the  loud  noise 
had  been  caused  by  the  sudden  discharge  of 
an  immense  mass  of  sand  whidi  Had  com- 
pletely choked  up  the  passage.  No  other 
plan  was  now  left  than  to  hare  recourse  to 
numerous  additional  shafts  and  pumping- 
engines  placed  over  the  line  of  the  tunnel 
wheie  it  crossed  the  quicksand,  which  in- 
Tolved  a  large  additional  expenditure.  As 
for  the  contractor,  he  gave  up  the  work  in 
despair,  and  died  shortly  after,  killed,  it  was 
said,  by  the  anzietjb  he  had  suffered.  The 
directors,  in  this  perplexity,  called  to  their 
aid  certain  engineers  of  the  highest  eminence 
at  that  day,  who  advised  the  abandonment 
of  the  voric,  while  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson, 
the  Company^  chief  engineer,  strongly  u^ed 
its  prosecution.  His  plan  was  at  length 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  directors.  A 
line  of  pumping-engines,  having  an  aggre- 
gate power  of  160  horses,  was  erected  at 
short  intervals ;  shafts  were  simultaneously 
sunk  down  through  the  sand,  and  the  pum))- 
ing  went  on  for  eight  continuous  months 
until  the  tunnel  at  that  part  was  completed. 
It  was  found  that  the  water  with  which  the 
bed  of  sand,  extending  over  many  miles,  was 
charged  was  to  a  certain  extent  held  back  by 
the  particles  of  the  sand  itself,  and  that  it 
could  only  percolate  through  it  at  a  certain 
average  rate.  Hence  the  distribution  of  the 
pumping  power  at  short  intervals  along  the 
line  of  the  tunnel  had  a  much  greater  etkct 
than  the  concentration  of  that  power  at  any 
one  spot.  The  workmen,  protected  by  the 
pumps,  which  cleared  a  space  for  their  opera- 
tions in  the  midst  of  two  walls  of  water  and 
sand,  proceeded  with  the  tunnel  at  numerous 
points.  Every  exertion  was  used  to  build 
along  the  dangerous  part  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, the  excavators  and  bricklayers  working 
night  and  day  until  the  whole  wu  finished. 


Even  with  the  enormous  pumping  power 
employed,  it  often  happened  that  the  briclu 
were  scarcely  covered  with  cement  before 
they  were  washed  clean  by  the  streams  of 
water  which  poured  down  overhead.  The 
workmen  were  accordingly  under  the  neces- 
sity of  holding  over  their  work  large  whisks 
of  straw  and  other  appliances  to  protect  the 
bricks  and  cement  at  Uie  moment  of  setting. 
The  quantity  of  water  thrown  out  of  the 
•and-bed  during  the  eight  months  of  incessant 
pumping,  averaged  two  thousand  gallons  per 
minute,  raised  from  an  average  dejith  of  120 
feeL  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  bulk  of  the  water  thus  raised ;  but  it 
may  be  stated  that,  if  allowed  to  flow  for 
three  hours  only,  it  would  flii  a  lake  one  acre 
square  to  the  depth  of  one  foot ;  and  if  al- 
lowed to  flow  for  one  entire  day,  it  would  fill 
the  lake  to  over  eight  feet  in  depth,  or  suffi- 
cient to  float  vessels  of  a  hundred  tons 
burthen.  The  water  pumped  out  of  the 
tunnel  during  the  entire  period  of  the  works 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  contents  of  the 
Thames  between  London  Bridge  and  Wool- 
wich. Notwitiistanding  the  quantity  of  water 
raised,  the  level  of  the  surface  in  the  tunnel 
was  only  lowered  about  two  and  a  half  to 
three  inches  per  week,  proving  the  vast 
extent  of  the  quicksand,  which  probably  ex- 
tended along  the  entire  ridge  of  land  under 
which  the  railway  passed. 

Such  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
instances  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
formation  of  British  railways.  We  have 
scarcely  so  much  as  alluded  to  the  construc- 
tion of  viaducts  and  bridges,  in  which  our 
engineers  have  also  displa^  the  very  high- 
est ildll  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  inters 
posed  by  nature.  But  the  stupendous  maj^i- 
tude  ol  these  works  is  perhaps  less  remark- 
able than  the  rapidity  of  their  execution,  the 
amount  of  capital  which  they  have  absorbed, 
and  the  still  greater  amount  of  capital  they 
have  created.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  bear 
stamped  upon  them  an  impress  of  power 
unequalled  by  the  structures  of  any  other  era 
and  nation ;  and  future  generations  may 
point  to  them  as  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  ixaa  age  of  England. 
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Tby  step  is  drear,  thou  dark  New  Tear — there's 

blood  upon  thv  brow  ; 
And  though  thou  telt'st  of  victory,  wo  cannot 
hail  it  now. 

One  passing  bell  above  the  strife  flings  out  its 
awful  voice ; 

If  bride  can  smile  on  bridegroom's  bier,  then 
England  may  rejoice. 

la  conqnest's  brightest,  proudest  hour,  all  glo- 
rious though  it  be. 

Our  hearts  grow  cold  as  thine  to  think,  dead 
Havelock,  on  thee. 

Ob,  sorest  blow  our  strickea  land  has  boras 

fix>in  Arm  Divine ; 
Oh,  bitterest  drop  in  that  red  cnp,  that  drink  of 

deadly  wine  1 
Oh,  martyr  chief ;  whose  steadfast  strength,  'mid 

danger  and  dismay. 
Poured  on  oar  gloom  the  golden  light  of  Plassj 

and  Assaye. 

Bethink  ye  of  that  hour  when  close  the  foeman's 

legions  drew, 
The  conntlesB  on  the  dauntless  came,  the  trait- 
ors on  the  true ; 
When  gallant  eyes  grew  dim  with  tears,  and 

hope  was  faint  and  low. 
And  gentle  hearts  were  breaking  in  the  leagur 

of  Lucknow ; 
Right  through  the  accursed  host  he  swept,  right 

onward  to  the  mark,  - 
As  leaps  the  life-boat  through  the  waves  that 

whelm  a  drifting  barqae. 
His  requiem  be  the  benisons  in  funttng  accents 

showered, 

His  monument  our  heroes  saved,  our  maidens 
nndeflowerad. 

Bethink  ye,  while  for  craoibling  power  in  blind 
and  fated  pride. 

The  cold  Iscariots  of  oor  land  betrayed  the  cru- 
cified, 

'Mid  wav'ring  hearts  and  faltaringlips  he  never 
blenched  to  own 

To  Favnim  fierce,  or  Christian  false,  the  God 
he  feared  alone. 

And  when  upon  the  gory  sod,  beneath  the  tor- 
rid tone, 

The  victor  laid  him  down  to  die,  say  not  his 

work  wag  done : 
His  work  is  doing  evorroore,  when  warrior 

hearts  shall  turn 
The  might  of  undespairing  strength  from  his 

proud  tale  to  learn ; 
His  work  is  doing  evermore,  when  herald  hands 

shall  wave 

The  banner  of  the  Cross  he  loved  above  its 
champion's  grave. 

—The  Press. 
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Wm  did  not  fear  them  once — the  dull,  gray 
mornings 

No  cheerless  burden  on  our  spirits  laid ; 
The  long  nightrwatchos  did  not  bring  ns  warn- 
ings 


That  we  were  tenants  of  a  hoaae  decayed  ; 

The  early  snows  like  dreams  to  us  descended ; 

The  frost  did  fairy-work  on  pave  and  boagli ; 
Beauty,  and  power,  and  wonder  hare  not 
ended — 

How  is  it  that  we  fear  the  winters  now  ? 

Their  house-flrca  fall  as  bright  on  earth  and 
chambers ; 

Their  northern  starlight  shines  as  coldly  clear ; 

The  woods  still  keep  tKenr  holly  for  December; 
The  world  a  welcome  yet  for  the  new  yaer 

And  tar  away  in  old  remembered  places 
The  8now-4rop  rises  and  the  robin  sines  ; 

The  sun  and  moon  look  out  with  loving  faces- 
Why  have  otu-days  forgot  such  goodly  things* 

Is  it  now  that  north  winds  finds  ns  shaken 
By  tempests  fiercer  than  its  bitter  blast. 
Which  fair  beliefs  and  friendships,  too,  hare 

taken 

Away  like  summer  foliage  as  they  passed. 
And  made  life  leafless  in  its  pleasant  vallcvs. 

Waning  the  light  of  promise  from  our  cfay. 
Fell  mists  meet  even  in  the  inward  palace— 

A  dimness  not  like  theirs  to  pass  away  ? 

It  was  not  thus  when  dreams  of  love  and  laoreU 

Gave  sunshine  to  the  winters  of  our  youth. 
Before  its  hopes  bad  fiitlen  in  fortune's  qoar- 
rels. 

Or  time  had  bowed  them  with  his  heavy 
troth — 

Ere  yet  the  twilights  found  ns  strange  and 
lonely, 

With  shadows  coming  when  the  fire  bucna 

low. 

To  tcU  of  distant  graves  and  losses  onlv — 
The  past  that  cannot  change  and  will  not  go. 

Alas  I  dear  friends,  the  winter  is  within  ns. 

Hard  is  the  ice  that  ^^ws  abont  the  heart ; 
For  petty  cares  and  vam  regrets  have  won  ua 

From  life's  true  heritage  and  better  part. 
Seasons,  and  skies  rejoice,  yea,  worship  rather ; 

Bnt  nations  toil  and  tremble  even  as  we 
Hoping  for  harvest  they  will  never  gather, 

1^  earing  the  winters  which  they  may  not  see. 

"  Two  bands  upon  the  breast,  and  labor  is  past." 

— Ruatian  Proverb. 

Two  hands  upon  the  breast, 

And  labor's  done, 
Two  pale  feet  crossed  in  reet, 

The  race  is  won. 
Two  eyes  with  coin-we^hts  shnt, 

And  all  tears  cease  ; 
Two  tips  where  grief  is  mate. 
And  wrath  at  peace. 
So  pray  we  oftentimes,  mourning  our  lot — 
Gou  in  His  kindness,  answcreth  not. 

Two  hands  to  work  addressed, 

Aye  for  His  praise ; 
Two  feet  that  never  rest 

Walking  His  ways. 
Two  eyes  that  look  above 

Still  through  all  tears, 
Two  lips  that  breath  bnt  love. 

Never  more  fears. 
So  cry  we  afterward,  low  at  our  knees, 
Pardon  those  erring  prayers !  Father,  hear  these. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


"  I  could  wish  no  surer  index  of  churacter, 
wpeciallj  »  woman's,  than  to  read  a  letter  Trom 
her  pen :  not  morhid  aeoubilities,  in  a  romantic 
effusion  from  one  young  lady  to  another,  or 
from  one  everyday  acquaintance  to  another; 
hot  domestic  delineations,  in  the  genuine  out- 
poariogB  of  affectionate  hearts,  from  sister  to 
slater,  or  sister  to  brother,  mother  to  daughter, 
or  daughter  to  mother.  Some  of  these  I  have 
more  than  once  chanced  to  see,  and  can  safely 
m  no  volume  of  feminine  experience  ever 
printed  could  be  compared  with  them." — Notes 
en  Men  and  Mannen  in  Me  Old  CnaOry. 

Letter  Jhm  Mn.  Bwlngh,  of  Bwtadk  Priory,  to 
Cer  DauyhUr,  Mr$.  Broum  of  SanAy^ 
TorkJure. 

LjlltDBlus,  May,  \%  18—. 

My  DEAB  Jane,  —  Time  ffies  away  ao 
rapidly  here,  that  with  all  my  exertions,  ris- 
ing early,  and  going  to  bed  lite,  I  can  never 
get  through  a  third  of  the  businesa  I  have 
to  do,  to  say  nothing  of  letter-writing,  which 
I  confess  absorbs  much  time. 

You  can  well  understand  all  the  trials  end 
anxieties  which  must  daily  &I1  to  the  lot  of 
the  female  head  in  every  femily.  I  am  a 
•lave  to  mine,  and  some  day  the  world  will 
know  it.  If  I  were  gone,  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  the  house  would  come  to.  I  declare  to 
you,  what  with  Henry's  extravagance,  your 
father's  obstinacy  about  the  farm,  as  well  as 
about  everj-thing  else,  the  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing a  proper  show  where  the  girls  are  con- 
cerned, and  managing  the  house  on  the  small 
means  I  have  at  my  command,  it  is  wonder- 
ful I  am  alive  and  as  active  as  I  am,  though 
indeed  I  am  gone  to  a  skeleton,  fit  for  my 
■hroud. 

There  has  been  a  famine  of  news  here  all 
the  spring  f  the  weather  and  the  crops  are 
dull  to  talk  of  for  ever.  But  here  I  may  as 
well  tell  you,  that,  after  all  I  said,  your  father 
pot  turnips  in  the  large  field  (serve  htm  well 
if  they  turn  out  badly) ;  but  this  is  a  digres- 
sion. We  have  now  plenty  of  conversation ; 
for  the  new  clerg}man  and  his  family  are 
arrived  at  the  Bectory.  ■  Of  course,  the  world 


and  his  wife  will  call,  and  entertain  them  too, 
which  will  be  pleasant  for  our  girls ;  in  this 
way,  at  least,  they  are  quite  a  godsend.  The 
party  comprises  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wyndham,  hie 
wife,  two  grown-up  daughters,  and  two  little 
ones,  about  the  sizes  of  the  Simpsons,  1 
cannot  think  what  this  parish  wanted  with 
more  ^rls;  dear  me,  we  have  enough  al- 
ready; a  few  young  men  would  be  more 
acceptable.  But  I  suppose  we  have  all  oar 
trials  to  bear,  and  I  cannot  help  this  one,  or 
I  would.  They  were  all  in  church  yesterday 
for  the  first  time.  Dr.  Wyndham  preached 
a  very  good  sermon,  and  his  daughters  wore 
decidedly  pretty  straw  bonnets ;  talking  of 
which  brings  me  near  home.  I  have  ordered 
bonnets  at  Miss  Manl/s  for  Sarah  and 
Fidelia,  of  pink  crape,  with  little  curly  feath- 
ers at  the  sides,  to  be  made  after  a  Paris 
pattern.  Vastly  pretty  they  will  be,  I  have 
no  doubt,  and  so  becoming,  especially  to 
Sanh.  I  have  got  my  green  rilk  dress 
turned,  and  it  looks  wtmdei^Uy  well 

You  ask  about  the  Herberts.  John  is  still 
in  India,  and  Vernon  somewhere  on  the  Con- 
tinent, I  do  not  know  where.  Old  Newton 
is  the  only  one  at  Landeiis,  and  you  can  well 
imagine  the  amount  of  information  she  would 
give.  She  is  twenty  times  crosser  than  ever. 
Would  you  believe  it  ?  the  nasty  old  creature 
would  not  let  me  cut  a  few  sprays  of  japonica 
off  the  wall  one  day  lost  week,  when  Sarah 
was  in  such  distress  for  some  to  put  on  her 
dress  and  in  her  hair  when  gtnng  to  Oak- 
lands.  Of  Vernon  Herbert  I  always  thought, 
and  ever  will,  too,  that  he  could  not  endure 
this  nrighborhood  since  your  marriage.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  look  he  had  the  first 
time  I  saw  him  afterwards;  he  was  the 
most  awfully-cut-up  man  ever  was  seen. 
Mrs.  Selwyn  has  decided  on  living  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  she  has  moved  into  the  little  cot- 
tage on  the  Fcmley  Road.  What  a  fool 
that  woman  has  proved  herself  all  her  life ! 
Dear  heart,  if  I  were  a  widow,  I  would  live 
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at  a  watering-place — there  irould  be  some 
fun  there — instead  of  in  this  dull  old  town. 
Dr.  Price  has  bought  a  new  phaeton.  Now 
what  can  he  want  with  it  ?  I  am  sure  the 
old  one  was  good  enough  for  a  single  man, 
though  the  new  one  is  a  Tery  genteel  and 
pretty  turn-out  I  am  sorry  to  hear  little 
Patty's  eyes  continue  so  weak :  camomile  tea 
and  a  green  veil  are  considered  excellent  re- 
medies. How  did  Johnnie's  socks  fit?  It 
would  be  foolish  to  knit  any  more  if  be  bss 
outgrown  that  sisei  do  not  forget  this  when 
you  next  write :  you  bad  best  wad  me  one 
of  those  be  wears  for  a  pattern.  I  have 
kept  my  letter  open  to  the  last  moment, 
hoping  that  the  girls  would  be  home,  that  I 
might  ask  them  the  name  of  the  place  those 
Wyndhams  come  from,  for  I  fot^t  it.  You 
know  I  nerer  could  recollect  names  of  places. 
It  is  some  large  manufacturing  town,  I  know  ; 
but  no  matter,  I  can  tell  you  again ;  and  will 
now  close,  substituting  kisses  for  yourself 
■nd  the  children  from  your  affectionate 
mother,  Patbicu  Bubleioh. 

P.  8. — ^Did  you  know  the  brown  horse  wai 
■old? 

ANOTHER  LETTER. 

UsU  ona  Jrom  Margaret  Wyndkam  to  her  Omitn. 
Edioard  (ktSridge, 

Landbris,  May  12, 18—. 

My  dear  Edward,— As  we  are  now  a 
little  settled  here,  I  am  able  to  give  you 
some  account  of  ourselres  and  our  doings. 
I  know  Frances  has  written  yon  several 
times ;  yet,  remembering  of  an  old  propen- 
sity she  had  to  treating  of  the  inner  life  to 
the  ezcluuon  of  the  outer,  it  remains  for  me 
to  ^ve  you  some  idea  of  ua  as  we  are  to  be 
seen  and  heard  of  in  Landeris  Rectory  day 
and  daily.  We  are  all  very  happy,  and  quite 
contented,  generally  rather  idle,  Uie  kind  of 
idleness  Wilh's  writes  of ;  you  remember  it 
begins,  "  the  rain  is  playing  its  soft  pleasant 
tune  fitfully  on  the  skylight."  We  eiyoy  our 
complete  diange  of  life  extremely — being  bo 
much  separated  during  late  years  has  made 
UB  only  value  each  other's  society  the  more. 

We  pass  the  days  according  to  individual 
taste:  mamma's  employments  during  her 
leisure  moments  are,  first,  feeding  a  flock  of 
ohickttia  ahe  found  it  incumbent  on  her  to 
purchase  at  once  on  her  arrival,  and,  sec- 
ondly, cutting  innumerable  slips  of  plants, 
md  setting  them  in  most  extraoidinary 
locelitiei  j  but  truth  must  be  told  they  ue 
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not  in  as  flourishing  a  condition  as  she  seems 
to  expect.  As  for  papa,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  peculiar  bias  his  recreations  take ; 
fiurming  I  think  will  carry  the  present  day  at 
least.  He  is  out-of-doors  all  day  long,  and 
as  I  write,  I  can  see  him  sauntering  up  the 
garden,  in  what  we  used  in  Ousely  long  ago 
to  call  the  "  country^parson  style ; "  namely, 
the  hat  drooping  over  the  back  of  the  head, 
oSbNi  indeed  almost  touching  the  coat-collar 
belund. 

Frances  and  I  are  partieularly  busy  fltting 
up  our  own  bedroom  **  to  fsmcy."  Tour 
book-shelves  were  the  first  arUcIe  put  in  its 
place.  .And  very  well  they  look,  only 
Frances  has  a  bad  habit  of  rearranging  the 
books  incessantly,  which  I  am  obliged  to  dis- 
courage, and  very  often  to  administer  a 
reprimand.  Do  not  be  uneasy  about  her ; 
she  is  very  composed,  end  tolerably  cheerful, 
and,  though  we  all  know  she  feels  strongly, 
much  does  not  appear.  I  give  her  plen^  of 
employment,  and  do  not  allow  too  long  for 
saddening  refieelions.  So  cheer  up,  dear 
Edward,  **  to-morrow  "  must  come  one  day, 
and  he  assured,  when  it  eomes,  there  will  be 
no  mistake  about  its  being  the  right  one." 
You  must  soon  tr>  to  get  leave  of  absenoe 
to  come  and  see  us,  and  then  you  can  better 
understand  all  about  this  place,  of  which  in 
the  meantime  I  must  try  to  g^ve  you  aom* 
idea. 

It  was  perfectly  charming  in  point  of  sce- 
nery }  of  Bodely  I  can  ■  say  nothing,  for 
though  there  ore  a  good  many  gentlemen's 
seats  dotted  over  the  country,  as  yet  we  have 
had  no  mitors. 

Now  for  our  house,  which  is  picturesque 
grey,  and,  old. 

"  Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar-trees  their  shadows  throw." 

It  is  almost  a  house  with  seven  gables,  only 
for  one  wing,  which  has  been  added  in  mod- 
em times,  with  larger  windows  and  loftier 
ceilings.  The  older  portion  has  Amny  wabis- 
coated  rooms,  with  out-of-the*way  doors, 
leading  into  outr0^the-way  passages,  or  up 
steep  stsirs  into  bedrooms  foil  of  comers  and 
queer  presses,  some  of  the  rooms  having 
sloping  roofs,  some  without,  some  with  nar- 
row casement  windows,  and  others  (in  the 
newer  part)  large  and  bayed.  I  must  not 
fot^et  the  view  from  our  own  window ;  it  is 
perieotly  enchanting.  First  peep  down  into 
our  garden— 4ower-bed8  and  Cnnt-trees  ai» 
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Atj^ag  down  to  a  rirer  which  divides  our 
grounds  from  those  belonging  to  a  very  fine 
house  on  the  other  side,  Landeris  Hall,  the 
manor-house  of  this  parish.  Behind  the 
dwelling  stretch  old  woods  for  many  miles ; 
farther,  blue  mountains ;  and  behind  them, 
though  out  of  ught,  still  within  a  day's 
journey,  is  the  sea.  Our  house  might  have 
•enred  as  a  model  for  one  of  those  in  Mrs. 
Sherwood's  childish  story-books,  and  as  to 

the  Hall,"  it  is  the  perfection  of  a  "  story- 
bouse."  At  this  moment  there  is  exactly 
the  orthodox  amount  of  blue  smoke  curling 
out  of  one  chimney,  for  the  house  is  almost 
uninhabited,  the  family  living  abroad. 

If  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  improves 


and  cuttivatea  the  taste  (as  Ruskin  affirms,) 
it  is  well  for  us,  for  we  do  reqiure  some  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  the  cousin  tutor  of 
oor  town-life.  We  miss  you  sadly  one  and 
all;  at  meals,  papa  becomes  det^dedly  pa- 
thetic, and  mamma  «s  doloroua  as  need  be  t 
to  this  add  FrancM,  and  not  unfrequently 
**  gouttet  d'eau  "  from  Rose  and  Lucy,  and 
you  wilt  see  how  much  I  have  to  do,  to  keep 
them  all  moderately  cheerful  at  those  timea 
when  your  shadow  comes  across  us  all.  I 
hear  the  trotting  of  the  post-boy's  pony,  so 
must  conclude,  with  the  best  and  kindest  love 
of,  dear  Edward,  your  ever  affectionate  cousin, 
Maboabet  Wthdhah. 


CRAPTER  n. — ^HOBNING  TISITOBS  AT  THE  BBCIOBT. 


**  I  was  in  eompanr  with  men  and  women, 
And  heard  small  talk 
Of  little  things, 
Of  poor  pursuits, 
Ana  narrow  feelings 
And  narrow  views, 
Of  narrow  minds." 

— fiWBDIBH  TrANB.  F.  BrBWB. 

"  Whose  bonse  is  that  I  sea  1 

No,  not  Uie  county  member's  with  the  vane  ; 
Up  higher,  with  the  yew-tree  by  it,  and  half 
A  score  of  gables  ? 
Jamea.   That's  Sir  Edward  Head's, 

But  he's  abroad." — Tenntboh. 

The  last  letter  was  but  finished,  the  ink  of 
the  signature  was  etiU  wet,  when  a  little 
head  appeared  at  the  door. 

**  Ma^aret  and  Franees,  mamma  aent  me 
for  you.  There  is  a  lady  in  the  drawing- 
room  you  are  to  come  and  see," 

"Who  is  she,  Lucy?" 

**  I  do  not  know;  a  visiter,  I  suppose.  Sbe 
naked  for  you." 

**  And  we  were  bo  snug  here ;  it  is  too 
proTokiug.  Where  are  the  envelopes,  Mar- 
garet?" 

**  Please  do  not  be  long  in  going,"  said 
Lueyj  "mamma  looked  in  a  hurry.  Mar- 
garet, I  can  fold  and  seal  your  letta  for 
you." 

What  do  you  mean  by  mamma  looking 
in  B  hurry  ?  " 

**  The  lady  talked  so  fast,  and  so  loud.  I 
aan  sure  you  are  wanted  to  help  poor  mam- 
ma; that  is  the  loudest  woman  I  ever 
beard." 

**  Did  you  hear  her  name  ?  " 

"  I  think  mamma  read  '  Miss  fones  '  off  a 
card,  but  I  am  not  sure.   She  must  Kve  very 


near  this,  for  she  talked  of  the  church,  and 
of  seeing  papa  going  every  day  to  the  post* 
oflSce.  She  is  not  pret^,  and  has  a  dried- 
up  face  like  Aunt  Mary's." 

"  I  wish  she  had  put  off  her  visit  till  a  lit- 
tle later,"  sud  Frances,  rising  to  go  down- 
stairs, "  for  I  had  another  letter  to  finish. 
Some  old  maid,  of  course,  coming  to  inspect 
us  all.  I  wonder  if  ever  there  waa  such  a 
thing  as  a  village  without  one  or  more  old 
mai^  in  it  P  " 

**  Take  care,"  said  Margaret ;  "  you  do  noi 
know  what  I  may  come  to  he.  No  r^eo> 
tions  on  old  maids." 

"  Be  a  pleasant  one,  then,  and  do  not  pay 
visits  when  you  are  not  wanted— before  peo- 
ple are  well  into  a  new  house." 

"  Social  duties,  as  papa  says — visitors  and 
visiting." 

"  My  daughters.  Miss  Jones,"  aaid  Mrs. 
Wyndham,  aa  they  entered  the  drawii^ 
room. 

"  Bideed."  was  the  lady's  reply  as  she 
sprung  firom  her  seat,  and  dashing  across  the 
room,  extended  a  hand  to  each  young  lady. 
She  was  an  old  maid,  no  mistaking  one  of 
the  genua  t  not  one  of  the  quiet  imobtrusive 
class,  whose  preaenoe  is  like  a  cool  shadow 
on  a  hot  summer  day,  but  one  of  those  tire- 
some, forward,  fussy  bodies,  who  push  them- 
selves in  everywhere,  and  who  love  above  all 
things  to  hear  themselves  talk. 

"  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Wj-ndhams  both  F 
I  am  so  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance. 
Such  a  pleasire ;  waa  so  airaid  you  might  be 
out ;  and  heard  you  were  early  w&lken; 
wanted  80  much  to  introduce  myself  to  }-oa 
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all :  am  quite  determined  we  shall  be  all  the 
greatest  friends  poflsible,  in  the  shortest  pos- 
lible  time.  Indeed,  yes,  indeed,  you  cannot 
think  hov  I  have  been  looking  forward  to 
this  day  for  ever  so  long  a  time  back.  Allow 
me  to  express  my  hear^U  gratification.  Miss 
Wyndham." 

AH  of  this  deliTered  in  a  most  rapid,  ener- 
getic manner,  caused  the  Toloble  lady  to 
pauae  for  breath,  and  leave  a  space  for  Mar^ 
garet  to  give  in  return  a  kind  of  indistinct 
murmur ;  which,  being  of  a  sanguine  temper- 
ament. Miss  Jones  interpreted  as  a  recipro- 
catory  sentiment;  and  quite  pleased,  she 
dashed  on  aa  followa : — 

"Just  as  you  came  in,  Miss  Wyndham,  I 
had  been  telling  your  mamma  how  delighted 
every  one  here  was  to  hear  our  new  rector 
had  a  family,  (Mr.  Cooper,  our  late  one,  was 
a  bachelor  i)  they  would  be  such  a  delightful 
addition  to  our  little  social  mcie  here,  quite 
an  acquision,  for  we  Landerisonians  (if  I 
may  use  die  expression)  are  such  social  people 
—tea  parties,  walking  parties,  working  pai^ 
ties,  picnic  parties,  visiting  parties,  all  suc- 
ceeding each  other  the  whole  yenr  round ; 
one  never  can  be  dull  here,  so  animated,  so 
cheerful,  such  perfect  unanimity  as  exists. 
Indeed,  the  place  might  have  served  to  give 
the  idea  of  '  Rassekis '  to  Dr.  Johnson,  only 
I  did  not  know  it  in  his  time,  and  I  could  not 
venture  to  say  if  it  was  as  pleasant  in  those 
days  i  all  I  know  is,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  like  now;  only  there  is  no  fiwlish 
young  roan  wanting  over  the  mountain — they 
have  rather  too  much  sense  for  thaL  You 
see  it  is  so  different  from  a  large  town,  where 
no  one  cares  what  becomes  of  you ;  every 
one  is  so  wrapped  up  in*  their  own  concerns, 
they  have  no  sympathies  to  spare  for  the 
*  children  of  one  common  parent,'  as  some 
one  says,  I  forget  now  who  it  was.  But  I 
would  like  to  telt  you  an  anecdote,  to  illus- 
trate this ;  quite  a  true  one,  I  can  assure  you 
for  I  was  the  prindpal  on  the  occasion  my- 
self. It  is  not  like  a  great  many  eaintal  sto- 
ries one  hears  told  by  such  dreadfully  com- 
mon-plece  people,  as  if  such  nonentities  ever 
could  have  met  with  such  an  adventure,  the 
■^surdity,  while  if  they  had  made  themselves 
out  the  actor  in  some  more  moderate  tale, 
probably  half  the  company  would  be  taken 
in  J  but  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  really 
happened.  I  was  once  on  a  visit  at  Leeds, 
and  I  had  taken  with  me  sudi  ■  pet  of  a  litp 
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tie  King  Charles  dog.  What  a  beanty  be 
was,  Remus,  as  I  called  him  ;  you  never  saw 
a  greater  love  than  he  was ;  but  one  day  h« 
got  out  of  the  door  somehow,  and  ran  down 
the  street,  and  how  it  happened,  of  ooozm 
no  one  can  say :  whether  the  poor  dear  WM 
bewildered  by  the  noise  in  the  streets,  and 
run  down,  or  picked  up,  or  milled  into  sausft- 
ges,  or  what,  I  cannot  say ;  all  I  know  is, 
that  from  that  day  to  the  present  I  never 
saw  or  heard  anything  more  of  him ;  and 
such  a  love  of  a  collar  as  he  had  on  too. 
I'll  never  look  upon  his  like  again." — (Qu^ 
dog  or  collar.) 

"  What — — "  began  Margaret. 

"  Oh,"  interrupted  Miss  Jones,  "  that  n 
not  all ;  the  worst  is  still  to  come.  A  lady 
who  lived  in  the  next  house  had  met  him 
turning  the  first  comer,  and  did  not  take  the 
trouble  of  even  fuming  him  towards  home, 
and  actually  never  told  me  until  a  week  after, 
when  I  had  spent  half-a-guinea  in  advertis- 
ing." 

"  How  distressing ! "  said  good  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham, in  a  sympnthisin'g  tone  of  voice  ;  whether 
alluding  to  the  dog,  the  lady,  or  the  hal^ 
guinea,  history  saith  not. 

"  It  would  have  been  so  different  here,"  re- 
sumed Miss  Jones,  pathetically ;  "  every  gen- 
tleman in  the  country  would  have  been  op 
about  my  darling  little  Remus.  That  odious 
Leeds,  I  never  can  bear  the  name  of  it  sinoah 
It  has  given  me  a  complete  prejndice  against 
large  towns,  and  indeed,  I  may  say  against 
the  inhabitants  too,  so  cold,  so  selfish,  so  un- 
feeling. I  think  living  in  one  quite  enough 
to  destroy  all  kindly  feelings  towards  one's 
fellow-creatures,  and  deaden  all  sociability, 

indeed  I  .   But  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss 

Wyndham  ;  after  all  I  have  said,  how  stupid 
to  forget  that  I  heard  you  had  lived  in  a  town 
all  your  life.  Pray  excuse  me — you  will 
think  I  was  deliberately  insulting  you.  But 
am  I  correctly  informed  P  Did  you  live  in  a 
large  town  P  " 

"  Sometimes  in  town,  sometimes  in  coun- 
try;  always  in  one  or  other,"  said  Frances, 
with  a  twinkling  eye. 

"  How  unfortunate  I  was  to  make  such  re- 
marks, but  you  know  that  when  strangers 
meet  for  the  first,  knowing  nothing  of  each 
other's  previous  history,  these  things  often 
occur.  Indeed,  I  have  known  duels  fou^it 
about  foolish  words." 

"  Foolishf  indeed,"  sud  Ma^aret ;  **  but  1 
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do  not  think  any  one  justified  in  taking 
ofibnce  where  none  is  meant,  or  takinff  gene- 
ral opinions  es  applied  to  themselTea  indtvid- 
ually." 

**  Quite  true,  Miss  Wyndham.  Pray  may 
I  inquire  vhich  of  you  is  Miss  Wyndham  ? 
vhioh  is  the  elder  ?  I  should  be  Tery  much 
puszled,  when  I  went  home  to-day,  if  any  of 
my  fnendfi  should  ask  me  whether  the  young 
lady  with  the  bright  brown  Imir  and  eyes,  or 
the  one  wilh  the  extremely  gentle  expression 
of  countenance,  were  she." 

"  It  is  a  comfort,  I  am  sure,  to  our  friends," 
said  Frances,  "that  we  have  these  distin- 
guishing features  of  hair  and  eyes." 

Miss  Jones  stared  at  her  a  moment  uncer- 
tain whether  the  present  brightness  of  those 
eyes  did  not  proceed  from  a  little  lore  of 
mischief,  of  which  the  owner  tioasessed  a 
good  share,  or  whether  the  extremely  gentle 
countenance  did  not  express  a  litUe,  very 
Uttle,  scorn  j  at  any  rate  she  thought  it  better 
to  cease  sounding  for  family  information, 
though  she  much  desired  some ;  trusting  to 
time  and  chance  to  unravel  the  family  records. 
There  was  a  little  pause,  to  consider  what 
course  she  should  next  steer,  which  gave 
Margaret  space  to  edge  in  a  remark. 

"  You  think  we  shall  be  pleased  with  this 
neighborhood  ?  **  she  said,  in  rather  a  stately 
tone. 

**  Like !  bless  me,  it  would  be  odd  indeed 
if  you  did  not.  It  is  a  curious  &et,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  one,  that  all  strangers  show 
reluctance  at  first  to  come  and  reside  here, 
and  are  sure  almost  to  break  their  hearts  at 
leaving.  I  ought  to  know  something  of  it,  I 
have  li^ed  here  twenty — ahem — I  mean  my 
mother  has,  and  I  am  sure  we  can  both  bear 
testimony  to  the  happiness  we  have  enjoyed 
in  it.  For  my  part,  I  often  tell  mother,  it 
would  not  be  of  the  slightest  use  any  one 
making  proposals  of  marriage  to  me,  if  they 
•sked  me  to  live  elsewhere ;  that  she  must 
get  a  clause  inserted  in  the  settlements  that 
I.anderis  would  still  be  my  place  of  residence. 
Now,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  pleasant 
kind  of  society  we  have  here,  if  the  morning 
be  wet,  I  send  Sally  (that  is  our  maid)  up 
the  street  to  knock  at  some  friends  door, 
and  I  slip  on  my  clogs,  take  an  umbrella,  and 
my  work-basket,  and  run  in,  and  we  have 
such  a  pleasant  morning's  chat,  sewing  and 
talking  in  such  a  nice  cosy  manner,  or,  if  we 
have  nothing  very  particubir  to  do— I  mean 


work — or  no  engrossing  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, we  have  a  rubber  of  whist,  which  ik 
very  pleasant ;  and  I  am  certain,  Mrs,  Wynd- 
ham,  no  one  could  see  any  objection  to  that 
Now  in  that  nice  book  of  Bulwer's,  'My 
Novel '  (of  course  you  have  read  it).  Parson 
Dale  and  his  wife,  and  the  squire  and  his, 
made  it  a  regular  practice,  when  they  spent 
an  evening  together,  to  have  their  rubber, 
and  that,  I  have  often  heard  said,  is  a '  model 
book,'  and  all  the  people  in  it  '  characters,* 
which  all  good  people  know  means  they  are 
to  be  imitated,  though  not,  I  daresay,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Randal  Leslie,  who  was  nothing  to 
boast  of  in  the  way  of  goodness.  For  my 
part,  I  think  the  very  name  significant ;  it 
was  smart  of  Bulwer  to  make  a  Leslie  the 
black  sheep.  Depend  upon  it,  Sir  Edward  is 
a  smart  fellow.** 

"  I  scarcely  understand  your  allusion,**  said 
Frances,  who  had  looked  much  amused  while 
listening  to  Uie  foregoing  programme  of 
morning  hours. 

"  Don't  understand  !  Why,  the  Leslies,  to 
be  sure.  One  of  the  longest  things  I  can 
remember,  is  an  old  Irishman  who  used  to 
come  to  my  father's  when  I  was  a  child ;  be 
always  sung  one  unvarjing  song,  and  one 
line  I  never  forgot — '  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
Leslie  Foster.'  You  may  be  quite  sure  he 
never  was  classed  with  Old  Noll  for  nothing. 
There  is  an  old  sapng  would  assort  well  with 
the  song — 'show  me  your  company,  and  I 
will  tell  you  who  you  are.* " 

**  You  mean  Cromwell  as  being  bad  com- 
pany P  " 

"  Certainly ;  there  is  no  mistake  as  to  his 
crimes,  I  am  certain." 

"  You  are  not  one  of  those,  then,  who 
adopt  Carlyle's  view  of  his  character." 

"  Not  I ;  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  humbugs 
of  the  present  day." 

"Scarcely  confined  I  would  say  to  the 
present  day;  in  his  own  time  he  had  parti* 
■ans,  who  would  have  defended  him  as 
warmly,  though  not  perhaps  with  so  cool  a 
judgment,  orwith  such  talent  It  appears  to 
me  as  if  there  were  a  great  difference  of  opin- 
ion about  the  aforesaid  Oliver." 

"That  I  grant  you  to  a  certain  extent; 
but,  as  to  Carlyle  or  that  school  of  writers, 
don't  you  ever  fancy  they  believe  a  word  of 
those  extremes  they  put  in  print;  not  they  : 
it  is  just  for  opposition  sake.  It  is  just  the 
way  some  emigrant  from  the  Old  World  goes 
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and  makes  a  settlement  in  the  'Far  West,' 
and  founds  some  new  sect,  with  religious 
opinions  that  no  one  else  ever  heard  of  be> 
fore — Mormonitet,  or  New  Lebanonites,  or 
Jansenists,  or  Shakers,  or  some  equally  ab- 
lurd  name ;  the  same  principle  that  made 
Horace  Walpole  attempt  the  defence  of 
Richard  the  Third.  The  thing  is  preposter- 
ous. I  have  no  intention  of  beliCTing  wliat 
they  allege,  so  I  never  read  their  books ;  I  do 
not  wish  to  damage  my  prindples,  and  I  hate 
those  foolish  quesUons  that  parties  split  up 
about,  what  they  call  '  vital  questions,'  or 
'  conscientious  scruples.'  I  highly  disapprove 
of  party  spirit,  and  people  have  no  business 
with  such  irritating  ideas." 

"  But  do  you  not  think,  when  it  comes  to 
a  question  of  right  and  wrong,  which  is 
generally  the  case  when  there  exists  what 
you  call  'party  sphit,*  that  one  ought  to 
exercise  their  reasoning  faculties,  not  take 
things  on  trust?  Indeed,  I  go  farther:  I 
think  any  one  culpable  who  passes  by  a 
doubtful  point,  wUhout  trying  to  obtain  a 
■  right  judgment.'  Our  minds  were  given  us 
surely  for  such  a  purpose^  What  is  not 
right  must  be  wrong;  I  hold  there  is  no 
medium." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  prejudiced." 

"  I  hope  not.  To  avoid  that  evil,  I  gener- 
ally read  both  sides  of  a  question  before 
making  up  my  mind.  It  is  a  kind  of  test. 
Besides,  if  one  meets  with  an  adversary  in 
opinion  at  any  time,  knowing  their  ground  is 
half  the  battle." 

"  How  warlike  you  talk.  I  think  people 
ought  to  live  in  peace,  and  not  interfere  with 
each  other's  opinions,  but  go  their  own  way; 
perhaps  they  are  as  right  as  yoo.  Live  and 
let  live,  that  is  my  motta" 

"  I  am  &r  from  wishing  to  prevent  any 
onre  living,"  said  Frances,  laughing,  "  but  1 
would  like  to  put  truth  as  much  in  their  way 
as  possible.  As  to  living  in  peace,  I  fear  it 
(^n  never  be ;  from  Cain  and  Abel  to  our 
time,  strife  has  been  and  will  be  sure ;  if  one 
could  only  make  it  the  strife  for  what  is  right 
— I  am  back  to  my  first  remark :  '  what  is 
not  right  must  be  wrong.'  Certainly  one 
person  cannot  do  much,  but  that  is  no  release 
from  responsibility.  Do  you  know  Long- 
fellow's lines  ? — 

"  '  All  common  things,  each  day's  events, 
That  with  the  hour  begin  and  end. 
Qnr  pleasures  and  our  discontents, 
Are  rounds  by  which  we  may  ascend. 
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"  *  Wo  have  not  wings — ^we  cannot  ponr; 
But  we  have  feet  to  scnle  and  climb 
By  slow  degrees — by  more  and  more, 
T!ie  clondy  summiU  of  our  time.'  " 

"  My  dear  Miss  W>Tidham,  i)ray  don't  nm 
off  with  what  I  have  said  ;  really  you  go  quite 
too  fast  forme  to  follow  you.  'Peace  and 
good-will  to  men '  is  my  great  text,  and  I 
hope  I  have  been  given  grace  enough  to  live 
up  to  it.  Poets  are  no  great  judges  of  cook- 
mon  ever)  day  matters  ;  they  lire  in  an  ideal 
world  quite.  Leaving  out  some  rather  old- 
fashioned  ideas  in  the  New  Testament,  about 
having  two  coats,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  I 
rather  prefer  it  as  my  guide,  instead  of  your 
new  lights  that  have  sprung  uj)  so  recentlj 
in  the  western  world, '  mushroom  poets,'  aa 
Mr.  Cooper,  our  late  rector,  called  them. 
Take  care,  Miss  Wyndham,  yours  does  not 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  poisonous  funp! 
Hi!  hi!  hi!  Such  a  man  (Mr.  Cooper,  I 
mean)  for  learning,  but  he  loved  the  jweta 
and  writers  who  had  stood  the  test  of  cent» 
ries,  dreamed  of  Chaucer  by  day,  and  medi- 
tated, I  verily  believe,  on  St.  Chrysostom  at 
night.  They  must  have  been  always  in  lus 
mind,  for  he  quoted  more  learned  old  divinei 
in  his  sermons  here  than  I  could  enumerats 
from  this  until  sunset,  older,  for  all  I  know, 
than  any  of  the  patriarchs.  I  am  glad  be  is 
not  moved  farther  away  from  this,  only  tea 
miles.  Have  you  met  him  yet,  Mrs.  Wyn^ 
ham?" 

"  I  have  not.  Dr.  Wyndhara  mentioned 
having  met  him  when  he  was  first  down  ben 
looking  at  the  house." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  all  be  greatly 
pleased  with  him  :  he  is  so  agreeable  incom- 
pany,  quite  descends  like  the  heathen  deities 
of  old  to  mingle  with  mortals.  Indeed  ha 
always  suggests  to  me  when  I  look  at  him 
some  mythological  hero ;  quite  a  Roman  heCt 
a  little,  very  little  of  the  Brutus  expression 
in  it,  just  sufficient  to  preserve  the  characte*. 
Some  people  call  him  stern,  but  that  is  only 
at  first ;  one  loses  the  idea  on  a  nearer  ac- 
quaintance. You  will  soon  see  him,  and  yoo 
can  judge  for  yourselves ;  he  will  be  over 
here  to  call  shortly,  so  will  all  the  rest  of  lha 
neighborhood :  you  will  have  some  visitors 
to-day,  if  1  am  not  misuken,  and  each  suo- 
cessive  day,  it  is  probable,  for  some  time. 
Mrs.  Burleigh  of  '  the  Priory '  is  coming  ti>- 
day;  do  you  know  her  by  appearance  ?  " 

**  No,  indeed,"  sud  Mrs.  Wyndham  j  "  I 
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do  not  know  one  indhidnal  in  the  {larish 
from  another ;  but  in  time  I  hope  we  shall." 

'*KoE  then,  in  that  case  the  very  best 
thing  I  can  do  will  be  to  enlighten  you  as  to 
the  who,  and  what,  of  the  people  you  are 
likely  to  nee — it  may  smooth  the  way  to  bet- 
ter acquaintance." 

"  You  are  very  kind. " 

"  Let  me  see  :  I  shall  begin  with  Landeris 
Hall ;  there  it  is  across  the  water.  Though  I 
am  giving  it  the  precedence,  I  need  not,  for 
it  may  be  long  enough  before  you  see  any  of 
that  family.  They  are  scattered  abroad  on 
the  foce  of  the  earth,  as  we  say  of  the  JewB 
— ^bidia,  Italy,  and  Canada;  no  one  Utob 
there  now  hut  care-takers.  That  place  is  the 
property  of  old  Mr.  Herbert's  eldest  son, 
who  got  it  after  hia  mother's  death,  during 
hia  Other's  lifetime,  according  to  a  marriage 
settlement.  The  old  gentleman,  as  we  style 
him,  though  he  is  not  very  old,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Barl  Oranby;  this  pro- 
perty was  hers,  and  at  her  death,  four  or  five 
years  ago,  Mr.  Vernon  Herbert  got  it. 
There  is  one  other  son,  John,  who  holds  a 
government  appointment  in  India.  He  went 
out  two  or  three  years  ago.  Since  Lady 
Charlotte  Herbert's  death  they  have  never 
Uved  here :  the  lather  took  some  state  ap- 
puntment  in  Canada,  and  the  owner,  Mr. 
Vernon,  only  makes  flying  visila,  here  to-day 
and  away  to-morrow,  never  pving  time  for 
any  show  of  (dvUity  towards  him.  He  al- 
ways calls  to  see  Mrs.  Selwyn,  but  she  never 
■peaks  of  it  till  he  is  gone,  and  that,  you  wilt 
•ay,  is  full  late.  The  young  man  is  rather 
misanthropical ;  has  a  strong  dislike  to  soci- 
ety ;  looks  as  if  he  spent  all  his  leisure  mo- 
ments reading  novels  of  a  dark,  mysterious 
character,  fancying  himself  the  hero  of 
them  all.  But  you  do  not  know  who  Mrs. 
fielwj-n  is.  I  must  tell  you  of  her.  She  was 
the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Harlowe,  who  held 
this  living  previous  to  Mr.  Cooper's  coming. 
She  married  old  Jones  Selwyn  who  drank 
himself  to  death  about  t  year  after  Mr.  Har- 
lowe'a.  She  waa  left  with  roe  little  ^rl ; 
such  a  sweet,  innocent  creature  as  Nannie 
Selwyn  is.  Her  pretty  mamma  has  a  good 
many  admirers,  but  she  looks  coldly  on  them 
all.  I  know  of  her  having  had  several  most 
advantageous  offers,  but  she  is  a  regular 
Nropleton.  Mr.  Cooper  offered,  I  know ;  and 
admiring  her  greatly,  he  counted  on  her 
tore  for  her  old  home  being  an  inducement 


to  her  to  accept  him.  But  rectory  and  reo* 
tor  she  would  not  hear  of,  and  it  is  suspected 
that  waa  what  made  him  so  anxious  for  an 
exchange,  to  get  away  from  this  place.  Then 
there  is  Doctor  Price,  who  almost  breaks  his 
neck  running  after  her  (speaking  figuratively 
of  course);  but  she  looks  askance  at  him 
too.  The  doctor  ia  a  nice  follow,  very  good- 
looking,  agreeable,  and  gentlemanlike,  in  a 
capital  practice,  drives  a  good  horse,  gives 
you  the  pleasantest  medicine  in  the  world  if 
you  are  ill,  and  well  or  ill,  the  latest  news 
in  both  town  or  country.  To  sum  up  all 
the  doctor  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our 
town ;  I  do  not  know  what  we  would  do 
without  him.  He  would  be  a  capital  match 
for  any  one.  I  heard  he  once  admired  Mis* 
Julia  Beckford,  but  her  unole,  the  colonel,  to 
whom  he  gave  some  intimation  of  his  atat* 
of  mind,  was  very  angry,  and  swore  at  pom 
Price  for  not  knowing  his  place  better,  as  If 
it  was  any  sin  to  lose  his  heart  to  the  young 
lady.  But  the  Beckfords  are  just  eaten  up 
with  pride.  It  would  occupy  me  ten  days  to 
tell  you  of  one  half  their  aira  and  impudences. 
I  mean,  when  I  know  Dr.  Wyndham  a  little 
more,  to  ask  him,  whenever  he  sees  the 
Beckfords  in  church,  to  give  a  touch-up  in 
the  sermon  about  pride.  There  are  the 
father,  mother,  two  daughters  (one  is  away 
from  home  just  now),  and  the  uncle  I  t]fcdu 
o£  Now  these  young  ladiea  are  so  h^ly 
educated,  so  highly  finished,  such  h^h  ar- 
tists, such  high  musicians,  and  high  riders,  or 
rather  flyers,  and  finally,  bo  highly  connected, 
that  forsooth,  though  they  honor  us  with  an 
occasional  call,  they  deem  themselves  confer- 
ring a  high  compliment,  and  profess  intima- 
cy only  with  the  county  families.  Pshaw,  it 
makes  one  sick  to  think  of  their  proud  ways. 
They  are  undoubtedly  wonderful  musicians — 
sing,  play,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  what 
of  that?  oneoould  hear  as  good  as  theirs  in 
any  conoert-room  in  London  for  a  shilling 
any  morning  in  the  week,  and  no  compli- 
ment eonudered,  except  on  your  part  for  at- 
tending. They  perfiectly  swear  by  Sir  Henry 
and  Lady  Clare,  fall  down  and  worship  the 
whole  Granby  &mily,  hunt  poor  Mr.  Henry 
Duckett  to  the  death,  sigh  and  flirt  with  Sir 
Stephen  Norris  and  his  brother; — but  I 
must  really  tell  you  of  the  Norrises ;  they 
are  the  Aioat  eligible  people  I  know  of  for 
you,  young  ladies.  They  live  here  almost 
all  the  year  nmnd*  not  disappearmg  annually 
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into  tJiat  aristocracy  sink,  *  the  Continent,'  as 
■o  many  people  do.  They  are  both  bachelors 
with  independent  fortmies!  They  are  what 
is  called  *  their  own  fother  and  mother,'  hav- 
ing no  one's  conerat  to  ask  but  the  lady's, 
before  perpetrating  matrimony. 

"  Look  out  of  the  window,  that  end  one ; 
there,  towards  the  right,  appearing  out  of 
the  trees,  you  will  see  two  chimneys ;  thoae 
•re  the  Norrises.  Why  do  you  smile?  Of 
course,  I  mean  the  chimneys  of  their  house. 
It  belongs  to  Sir  Stephen ;  and  Mr.  Robert, 
who  is  the  younger,  lives  with  him.  Mr. 
Robert  is  such  a  nice  young  man,  so  very 
good-natured  and  pleasant,  always  ready  to 
do  any  thing  asked  of  him,  short  of  popping 
the  question.  But  I  dare  say  some  day  or 
Other  he  will  be  ready  to  do  that  also.  He 
is  about  the  medium  height ;  not  what  you 
would  call  regularly  handsome,  but  very  tol- 
erable in  his  general  appearance ;  his  htur  is 
what  is  called  in  books  *  Saxon.'  Now  I  may 
aot  be  just  the  most  competent  person  in  the 
world  to  give  an  o}nnion,  not  having  lived  in 
the  time  when  as  that  sweet  little  poem  aaj-s, 

*'  In  England  the  Baxona  once  did  sway." 

I  think  it  a  matter  for  little  wonder  that  their 
lixte  of  kings  ceased  in  England  aa  soon  as 
it  did,  if  they  at  all  resemble  their  descend- 
•nts,  any  that  I  have  ever  met  with. 

"  Has'  it  ever  struck  you,  Miss  Wyndbam, 
that  gentlemen  who  had  these  peculiar, 
flaxen-colored  looks  were  in  every  instance 
men  of  lesa  understanding,  less  ability,  less 
firmness,  and  undoubtedly  less  common  sense, 
than  Uiose  who  were  of  a  darker  hue  P  I 
am  quite  convinced  of  it :  even  the  red- 
hau-ed  Norman  is  a  &r  more  preferable  speci- 
men of  the  human  race." 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Jones,  the  idea  is  so  new,  I 
cannot  venture  to  give  an  opinion.  I  must 
call  over  a  mental  muster  roll  of  all  my  gen- 
tlemen acquaintance  first  {  it  is  such  a  sweep- 
ing condemnation,  that  charity  forbids  me  to 
acquiesce  too  hastily." 

"  Certainly  not !  take  as  long  as  you  will  to 
QODsider  the  matter,  I  never  force  any  one  to 
receive  mjr  opinions ;  but,  long  or  short,  you 
will  come  round  to  mine  in  the  end.  But  I 
must  be  movrng.  Will  you  present  my 
nothac's  eompliments  to  Db.  Wyndbam,  that 
as  we  have  no  gentleman  at  present  at  home 
to  call  upon  hun,  we  hope  he  will  take  the 
will  for  tho  deed,  and  come  to  see  us  as  often 


as  he  can?  My  mother  also  desirea  her 
compliments  to  you,  Mrs.  Wyndham ;  sk* 
regrets  extremely  her  inability  to  wait  upon 
you  herself;  but  the  distance  is  too  great  for 
her  to  walk,  and  we  have  ceased  keeping  a 
conveyance.  She  is  so  nervous,  she  cannot 
endure  to  be  driven  by  a  servant,  or  at  least 
an  ordinary  one,  so  she  is  quite  at  the  mercy 
of  our  acquaintances.  Mr.  Cooper  was  ao 
kind ;  Brocket,  his  man,  was  so  fiuthful,  ao 
trustworthy  ;  and  when  Mr.  Cooper  was  not 
able  to  call  for  her  himself,  he  used  to  send 
Brocket  and  the  phaeton  for  her;  indeed,  in 
that  way,  Mr.  Cooper's  removal  was  a  sincere 
loss  to  her.  I  know  not  what  we  shall  do. 
But  I  hope  you  will  soon  call  and  see  her. 
My  sister  desired  her  apologies  ;  she  is  suf- 
fering from  such  a  bad  cold  at  present — and 
a  cold  in  summer  is  so  difficult  to  be  got  rid 
o£  I  miss  her  so  much  when  she  is  ill.  I 
have  no  one  to  walk  withi  which  reminds 
me  of  another  peculiarity  in  this  n^ghboi^ 
hood.  It  is  a  species  of  Noah's  ark,  for  att 
the  people  hunt  in  couples.  There  are,  my 
nster  and  myself ;  the  two  Miss  Beckfords ; 
the  two  Miss  Biirleighs ;  two  pairs  of  Miss 
Whittlefields ;  the  two  Mr,  Norrises ;  and, 
though  last,  not  least,  the  two  Miss  Wynd- 
hams.  How  well  your  flower-beda  are  look- 
ing, Mrs.  Wyndham,  and  the  monthly  roses, 
too.  Good-morning!  Mrs.  Wyndbam  ;  pray 
don't  forget  my  respects  to  the  doctor. 
Good-morning!  Miss  Wyndham.  Do  yon 
think  there  is  any  appearance  of  rainP 
Dont  stir,  I  beg ;  good-moming." 

And  having  fired  her  last  volley,  Miss 
Jones  departed.  Frances  stood  for  a  few 
seconds,  watching  her  retreating  figure  ap- 
pearing and  disappearing  among  the  ctm-treee 
down  the  avenue,  till  the  last  glimpse  seen, 
she  laughed  loud  and  merrily. 

*'  Why,  Frances,"  said  her  mother,  inquir- 
ingly, "  what  amuses  you  now  ?  " 

"Our  visitor,  mamma;  I  wonder  if  she  h 
an  ordinary  specimen  of  papa's  new  flock ! 
How  she  talked,  and  what  she  talked !  O 
Margaret !  if  the  rest  are  like  her,  I  foresee 
we  shall  have  a  great  deal  of  unusement  in 
the  study  of  thnr  characters.  Were  you  not 
sadly  inclined  to  laugh  several  times  at  the 
queer  things  she  said  ?  " 

"  Now,  my  dear  Frances,"  said  her  mother, 
"you  have  a  little  propensity  to  satire,  I 
know,  and  I  beg  you  will  not  indulge  in  it 
at  the  expense  of  our  new  neighbors.  The 
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world  is  full  of  good  people,  if  we  were  not 
so  childishly  taken  by  the  outside,  that  we 
often  forget  to  look  for  the  kernel.  Indeed, 
from  what  your  papa  has  told  me,  the  people 
are  inclined  to  meet  him  very  kindlyi  and  I 
do  say,  we  owe  the  world  a  great  deal  of  for* 
bearence  about  jpeople'a  fellings,  if  it  is  for 
nothing  else  than  to  show  some  little  grati- 
tude for  all  the  blessings  we  have.  Though 
we  are  not  very  rich,  we  hare  been  permitted 
to  spend  another  portion  of  our  lives  to- 
gether, and  it  is  clearly  a  duty  to  judge  mer- 
dfully  of  our  neighbors,  fr^Ibles.  We  never 
deserved  so  many  blessings.  Did  you  see  my 
garden  scissors  ?  " 

"No,  ma';  but  I  am  certain  I  see  two  young 
turkeys  moving  in  the  long  grass." 

"  Ah !  their  legs  will  be  broken  before  I 
can  reach  them ; "  and  off  went  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham  foil  charge  after  the  turke^-s,  evidently 
persuaded  in  her  own  mind  that  these  trou- 
blesome little  animals  were  one  of  tlie  bless- 
inga  of  a  country  life,  and  as  such,  should  be 
duly  appreciated. 

Jn  the  meantime,  Miss  Jones  had  walked 
rapidly  towards  the  village,  burning  with 
eagerness  to  discharge  her  information-guns 
at  ever)'  man,  woman,  and  child  she  met. 
Had  she  not  been  the  first  to  storm  the  cleri- 
cal citadel  ?  had  she  not  talked  witK  the  gar- 
rison ?  could  she  not  give  the  first  informa- 
tion as  to  their  numbers,  and  a  great  deal 
more  besides  in  little  points  connected  with 
the  inhabttanti  P 

Only  those  who  are  acqnnnted  with  a 
town  like  Lnnderis  can  understand  the  excite- 
ment, the  curiosity,  the  speculation,  caused 
by  the  advent  of  a  new  inhabitant.  Only 
one  vho  has  lived  in  such  a  town  (for  their 
name  is  Legion)  can  understand  how  little 
will  suffice  to  set  every  tongue  in  motion. 

Now  the  coming  of  a  new  clergyman  may 
seem  a  common,  everyday  occurrence.  Do 
we  ever  lift  a  newspaper,  that,  under  the 
head  of  "  The  Church,"  we  do  not  see  that 
from  half-a-dozen  to  a  dozen  clei^ymen  have 
been  promoted  to,  or  reigned,  or  accepted 
various  posts  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and 
it  reads  as  if  it  were  a  very  little  thing  in- 
deed. Some  eight  or  ten  words  contain  the 
whole,  and  yet  it  would  be  as  impossible  to 
number  the  stars  as  to  foretell  the  various 
thoughts  and  feelings,  producing  such  various 
scenes  and  actions,  as  may  be  called  forth  by 
the  pastor's  daily,  weekly,  and  hourly  minis* 
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traUons.  One  day  in  every  seven  the  clergy- 
man becomes  the  most  prominent  individual 
— the  day  on  which  the  first  con.maudment 
given  to  man  in  Paradise  leaves  leifiure,  and 
the  ears  open  for  the  receptacle  of  words 
which  the  wise  man  tells  us,  **  when  spdun 
in  due  season,  how  good  are  they ; "  words 
which,  if  put  rightly,  with  the  right  blessing 
of  the  Most  High,  will  ring  out  again,  glortr 
ously  and  joyfully,  not  only  in  the  next  six 
days'  toil  and  trouble,  but  through  "  ages  yet 
unborn." 

Is  it,  then,  a  little  thing  the  coming  of  one 
among  these  people  ?  Is  his  post  so  unim- 
portant, his  influence  so  light,  that  we  should 
call  it  a  thing  of  no  moment?  Oh  no; 
God  forbid ! 

In  saying  all  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  thia 
feeling  was  what  produced  the  commotion  in 
Landeris  on  this  occasion.  One  or  two  may 
have  bad  a  few  passing  thoughts  such  as 
these,  but  the  majority  were  "  mentally  near- 
sighted ; "  and  when  that  is  the  case,  I  am 
afraid  there  is  no  optician  in  all  the  world 
who  could  supply  the  want  that  nature  left, 
and  education  failed  to  supply. 

Every  one  in  the  world  requires  some  ob- 
ject of  intereiit  in  Ufe,  women  as  well  as  men  j 
and  the  formation  of  character  depends  io 
no  slight  degree  on  what  that  object  may 
have  been  during  early  yean — the  time  when 
(there  admits  no  second  opinion)  habits  of 
thought  and  action  are  most  easily  formed. 
Those  who  have  health,  wealth,  and  friends 
in  superfluity,  must  find  different  objects  from 
those  who  have  a  scanty  supply  of  any  of 
the  three.  The  first  have  means  at  command 
to  procure  change  of  scene  and  occupation, 
which  prevent  them  centring  all  their  ideas  on 
one  focus.  From  pure  ignorance  of  the 
wants  of  others,  this  class  is  more  frequently 
a  selfish  one  than  that  of  a  lower  social 
order,  whose  struggle  year  after  year  for  lifo 
— life  to  be  merely  sustained — is  all  their 
toil  can  compass ;  and  yet  they  are  unselfish 
in  the  midst  of  olL  People  who  never 
knew,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  one  hour 
of  self-gratificaUon,  can  still  find  time  to 
stretch  out  a  hand  to  help  some  one  more 
weary  than  themselves.  Feeling  begets  feel- 
ing; and  while  each  year  sees  some  grow 
more  narrow-hearted,  more  self-centered,  the 
sphere  of  interest  of  others  is  widening, 
stretching  to  hundreds  to  whom  even  sym- 
pathy is  grateful.   This  is  a  noble  class :  m 
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fluch  I  htiT«  erer  found  it ;  but  there  is  a 
third,  or  rather  a  medium  one,  who  are  not 
rich  enough  to  command  the  occupations  and 
interests  of  the  wealthy,  nor  poor  enough  to 
make  their  daily  struggle  abaorbing — a  num- 
erou.s  class,  who  feed  the  fire  of  their  minds 
with  petty  deeds  and  frivolous  words ;  who 


regard  each  passing  event  as  important  ac- 
cording to  the  food  it  yields  their  babbling 
tongues ;  who  live,  like  the  great  fishes,  by 
preying  on  the  smaller  fry ;  and  to  thU 
cormorant  class,  I  am  forced  to  confess,  many 
of  the  Landerisoniani  belong. 


CHAPTER  m.— A  BOMB  OLniFSE  OF  OUR  XEW  AOQVAINTAhXE. 


"  Actions,  tooks,  words,  steps,  form  the  al- 
phabet by  which  yoo  spell  characters." 

Latatbb. 

"  Frivolons  curiosity  about  trifles,  and  labo- 
rious attention  to  little  objects,  which  neither 
reqaire  nor  deserve  a  moment's  thought,  lower 
a  mnn,  who  from  thence  is  thought  (and  not 
onjnstiy)  incapable  of  greater  matters.  Car- 
diniii  de  Ret^  very  sagaciously  marked  oat  Car- 
dinii]  Cliigi  for  a  little  mind,  from  the  moment 
he  told  him  lichad  wrote  three  years  with  the 
same  pen,  and  that  it  was  an  excellent  good 
one  still." — I>ouD  Chestsbfikld. 

It  was  my  first  intention  to  have  given  the 
reader  at  once  a  glimpse  of  several  others  of 
Dr.  Wyndham's  parishioners  who  made  their 
first  calls  at  the  Sectory  that  aunny  Monday 
morning — to  introduce  them  to  the  public  as 
they  were  first  introduced  to  the  Wynd- 
hams  i  leaving  each  party  to  speak  for  them- 
■elves,  and  thus  allow  the  discerning  stranger 
to  draw  his  own  concluuona.  This  design 
has,  however,  been  abandoned,  it  having 
been  deemed  advisable  to  follow  the  steps  of 
Miss  Jones,  as  she  wended  her  way  towards 
the  village.  Good  Miss  Jones,  have  you 
considered  where  you  will  go  first  P  This 
may  seem  a  light  matter,  one  of  but  slight 
importance  to  the  world  at  lai^e ;  but  if  any 
one  would  deem  it  so,  it  is  reapectTully  insin- 
ttftted  here  that  this  is  not  the  case ;  it  wa* 
most  important.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
world  she  moved  in  alionld  know  that  she 
had  been  before  them  and  all  others  in  ob- 
taining information  about  the  new  family — 
not  alone  that  she  should  be  first,  but  that 
they  should  know  she  had  been  so.  On  she 
walks,  eagerly  and  determinedly. 

First  houpe,  Mr.  Simpson's  (banker).  My 
dear  Miss  Jones,  you  need  scarcely  knock  at 
the  door,  for  Mrs.  Simpson  has  seen  your 
i^proach  from  her  bed-room  window,  as  she 
•nd  her  very  promising  young  bmily  are 
preparing  for  a  series  of  morning  calls, 
among  othen,  on  the  "Wyodhams."  So 
the  servant  aays, "  Not  at  home."  Oh,  short 
sighted  Mrs.  Simpson !  Miss  Jones  is  often 
very  tiresome,  often  very  euilons,  often  very 


intnisivet  but  what  have  you  not  lost  to-day? 
Several  volumes  of  observation,  with  an  et>- 
cyclopffidia  of  notes — authoress  and  arranger, 
the  fair  Matilda  herself.  I  know  you  are  a 
learned  lady — that  is,  as  the  ladies  in  this 
place  go ;  that  learning  to  tlie  amount  of  a 
large  sum  annually  had  been  put  into  your 
head  during  your  youthful  years  by  your  ex- 
ultant parents ;  and  yet,  withal,  I  have  heard 
you  very  often  complain  of  the  annoyance  ih 
meeting  strangers — "they  are  so  hard  to 
talk  to ;  "  and  it  would  have  been  a  vast  re- 
lief to  have  heard  from  your  fiiend  "  what 
they  talked  almut**  But  you  did  not  know, 
and  now  it  ia  too  late.  I  once  heard  of  a 
German  doctor,  who  wrote  a  work  in  five 
volumes,  to  prove  that  the  human  mind  was 
so  constituted  by  natural  infirmities,  that  onoe 
in  every  seven  days  man  did  one  foolish  act, 
and  once.in  every  Iwenty-four  hours  said  one 
foolish  thing.  It  may  be  true  or  not :  I  am 
not  competent  to  judge;  for  if  it  is,  I  must 
be  one  of  those  extravagant  individuals  who 
are  always  exceeding  their  allowance ;  and 
never  having  read  the  book,  I  cannot  tell 
whether  the  doctor  devoted  any  chapters  to 
this  class  or  not.  I  believe  he  says  that  a 
portion  of  common  sense  ia  divided  among 
a  certain  number  of  people-^unevenly,  it 
is  true;  but  this  is  necessar)*,  to  account 
for  the  deficiency  in  some,  and  superabun- 
dance in  others ;  for  some  one  must  be  in 
want,  if  you  have  more  sense  than  your 
neighbors.  My  object,  in  mentioning  the 
matter  here,  was  to  adduce  some  comfort  for 
poor  Mrs.  Simpson.  Cheer  up,  good  wo- 
man !  At  the  worst,  your  deeds  arc  franked 
for  a  week,  and  fu  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  your  imruly  member  for  another  day 
and  night ;  thftt  "  not  at  home  "  to  Miss 
Jones  has  done  it  all. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Jones  goes,  on,  until  she 
stops  before  a  pretty  cottage.  She  opens  the 
gate,  and  walks  boldly  up  to  the  drawing- 
room  window,  which,  being  oj>en,  admits  of  a 
clear  view  of  the  interior.   A  young,  almost 
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ehndtsli-looking  lady,  in  a  vidow^  dress,  is 
sitting  beside  a  sofa,  vatcbing  earnestly  a 
little  cliild,  who  is  sleeping  on  it.  Sunny- 
looking  curls  were  hanging  partly  over  her 
flheeks,  which  were  burning  with  two  crim- 
aon  spots.  There  was  no  mistaking  bow 
my  ill  the  child  was ;  the  look  on  the  lady's 
face  alone  would  have  told  that. 

The  darkening  of  the  window  made  her 
tarn  round,  and  on  meeting  the  intruder's 
gaze,  she  sprang  up  hastily,  with  a  warning 
gesture  for  silence,  and  hurried  to  the  door, 
fearing  her  visitor  might  address  her  through 
the  window,  and  by  her  Toice  disturb  the  lit- 
tle sleeper. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Selwyn  P  How  is 
your  little  one  to-day  ?  " 

"  Very  ill — no  better."  The  poor  mother's 
eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  she  npi^e.  "  She  has 
not  slept  all  night,  tosung  from  side  to  side, 
■o  restless  and  fererish,  and  moaning  inces- 
•antly.  I  brought  her  to  the  sofa,  to  try  if 
the  change  would  be  of  any  use,  and  the  cool 
air  seems  to  have  soothed  her.  She  is  sleep- 
ing quite  soundly.  I  hope  it  may  do  her 
good — it  is  BO  many  nights  since  she  has  had 
a  good  sleep." 

How  many  nights  it  was  since  she  had 
slept  herself  she  did  not  say ;  but  how  little 
thought  was  given  to  that! 

"Perhaps  it  may,"  said  Miss  Jones. 
«  Has  Dr.  Price  seen  her  to-day  ?  " 

**  Yes,  but  he  merely  shook  hia  head,  and 
■aid,  if  I  found  she  wandered  at  all,  to  send 
over  for  himi  and  he  looked  so  grave,  I  had 
no  courage  to  ask  him  anything  more." 

Matilda  looked  rather  discomfited.  She 
had  called  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  a  lit- 
tle gossip  with  the  pretty  widow,  and,  even 
had  she  had  the  want  of  feeling  to  introduce 
indifferent  matters  at  such  a  time,  she  saw  it 
would  be  an  appeal  to  deaf  ears.  Mrs.  ^1- 
wyn's  world  was  in  the  drawIng>room  that 
day. 

Miss  Jones  tried  a  few  more  conventional 
remadu  on  the  subject  of  the  child;  but 
they  were  from  the  lips,  and  a  spring  with 
such  a  shallow  source  must  soon  cease  to  flow. 
Mrs.  Gelwyn's  manner,  though  perfectly  well 
bred,  as  every  innate  lady's  roust  be,  showed 
so  clearly  her  impatience  to  return  to  the 
drawing-room,  that  the  visitor  saw  she  must 
rither  relinquish  her  first  intentions,  or  intro- 
duce the  subject  at  once  ;  and  the  last  (wurse 
being  undoubtedly  the  pleaaanter,  she  brought 
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it  forward  at  once,  and  after  some  -prelimi- 
nary remarks,  went  on  to  say, — 

"  1  like  the  Wj  ndharas  Tery  much.  They 
all  seem  very  agreeable,  pleasant  people. 
The  girls  are  both  in  appearance  particularly 
plain ;  but  atill  they  lodced  nice,  they  were 
so  well-dressed,  and  spoke  so  well.  We 
hare  become  the  greatest  friends  just  at 
once.  I  am  sure  they  will  prove  quite  an 
acquisition.  They  have  the  house  very  neat. 
They  seem  to  have  a  great  quantity  of  books 
for  I  saw  some  great  chests  in  tlie  hnll  as  I 
went  in,  and  I  said  to  the  servant,  perhaps  I 
was  come  too  soon,  that  they  were  not  set- 
tled enough  to  see  visiters.  She  said,  '  Oh 
yes;  it  was  only  her  master's  books,  the 
young  ladies  had  not  had  time  to  arrange.' 
Ann  could  not  go  with  me,  so  I  was  alone  j 
and  I  saw  Mrs.  Wyndham  and  two 
grown-up  daughters,  and  two  others  who  will 
soon  be  on  the  high  road  to  promotion. 
Mrs.  Wyndham  seems  a  ladj-Hlie  person. 
The  doctor  was  not  within,  so  I  mifised  him ; 
but  1  liketl  him  very  much  on  Sundn)-.  I  be- 
lieve you  did  not  hear  him,  but  I  hope  you 
soon  will.  Oh,  he  touched  up  hypocrites  fa- 
mously! But  did  I  not  tell  you  before  of 
that  ?  Were  you  out  to-day  P  No !  Then 
perhaps  j"ou  will  walk  with  me  to  the  Priory? 
How  stupid  I  am  growing!  I  should  hare 
remembered  you  could  not  leave  little  fairy 
in-doors.  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Selwj-n.  I 
may  take  a  few  roses,  I  nm  sure.  My  moth- 
er is  so  fbnd  of  them,  she  will  quite  enjoy  a 
few  fresh  ones." 

The  morning  had  by  this  time  advanced  to 
mid-dny,  and'was  so  far  on  the  verge  of  even 
tide,  that  Miss  Jones  judged  it  best  to  turn 
her  steps  homeward,  where  she  knew  that 
one  inhabitant  at  least  would  receive  her  in- 
telligence, and  devour  the  particulars,  with 
avidity.  I  do  not  mean  her  mother,  for  she 
was  one  of  the  most  placid,  dozing  nonenti* 
ties  of  old  ladies  ever  met  with.  The  ruling 
passion  of  her  life  was  the  practice  of  econ- 
omical housekeeping  J  and,  save  a  new  re- 
ceipt for  some  cheap  dish,  or  a  rise  in  the 
maritets,  nothing  seemed  to  stir  old  Mrs. 
Jones  from  her  easy-chair  (mentally  as  well 
as  corporeally  easy),  while  she  allowed  her 
daughters  full  control  over  their  words  and 
actions.  How  far  this  system  had  produced 
beneficial  results,  is  left  for  the  readers  to 
form  their  own  judgment.  It  was  to  her 
sister  Ann  that  Matilda  looked  for  sympathy 
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and  aiisiptance  in  minor  matters,  and  to  her 
she  hastened,  as  she  sat  with  her  mother  at 
work  in  their  little  dfRwing-room,  the  win- 
dows of  wliich  commanded  a  iirst-rate  view 
of  a  first-rate  shop,  and  one  or  two  first-rate 
houses  of  one  or  two  first-rate  people,  in  a 
first-rate  street  of  Landeris.  It  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  small  wonder  that  Miss  Jonee 
considered  herself  entitled  to  the  use  of  the 
adjective  80  often  applied  aboTe,  at  all  ^es 
and  seasons,  in  connection  vith  herself  and 
her  Family. 

She  entered  the  room,  and  untying  her 
bonnet-strings,  in  order  to  assist  her  rapid 
delivery,  literally  disgorged  the  information 
she  had  thaf  morning  collected,  for  the  edifi- 
cation  of  her  mother  and  sister ;  to  sum  up 
all,  nothing  was  left  unsaid  that  could  be  said 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  she  finished  up 
with  a  scream  at  the  old  lady. 

"And,  ma',  I  hinted  at  them  taking  you 
out  to  drive ;  but  it  didn't  take ;  they  are 
every  one  as  dull  as  there  is  any  need  for, 
not  one  individual  looked  as  if  she  understood 
what  I  meant  to  be  at." 

"  Very  likely  not ;  but,  indeed,  my  dear,  I 
did  not  expect  they  would  do  anything  of  the 
kind;  Mr.  Cooper  was  quite  different.  Of 
course,  Matilda,  any  little  civility  he  ever 
showed  us  was  on  Ann's  account;  this  is  a 
totally  different  matter  i"  and  Mrs.  Jones 
knit  on,  quite  unmoved,  until  a  burst  of  pas- 
sion from  Ann  caused  her  to  suspend  her 
lahor,  and  look  inqtiiringly  from  one  daughter 
to  the  other. 

"  Don't  name  him  ever  vrith  me,  if  you 
please,  ma';  it  is  really  more  than  I  can 
bear ;  though  I  have  long  since  given  him 
over  as  impracticable,  it  is  enough  to  rouse 
Job,  to  think  of  all  I  have  done,  and  all  I 
have  gone  through,  on  his  account,  and,  after 
all,  to  find  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  would  be  as 
easy  to  move  ;  after  I  had  done  all  in  the 
power  of  a  woman  to  do,  to  find  myself  left 
here  in  this  odious  dull  bouse,  with  nothing 
to  divert  one's  thoughts  from  the  whole  affair, 
but  Matilda  satirising  the  whole  population, 
and  even  their  dogs  and  cats,  for  her  own 
amusement.  In  all  the  world,  in  every  circle 
of  society,  there  is  not,  cannot  be,  a  more 
miserable,  despicable  creature  than  a  dis- 
appointed woman,  the  jest  of  one  sex,  and 
the  scorn  of  the  other,  a  hatred  to  herself, 
and  a  burden  to  her  friends.  I  never  read  in 
any  paper  of  a  woman  committing  suicide. 


but  the  thought  comes  over  my  mind  at  onov 
that '  canker-worm  '  should  be  the  verdict  of 
the  coroner's  jury;  it  is  that,  and  nothing 
else,  cnll  it  by  what  name  they  may." 

"  Oh,  Ann  !  Ann  [  think  what  you  are  say- 
ing." 

I  do  think ;  I  have  thought  of  it  often 
enough,  and  long  enough,  God  knows ;  and 
what  is  more,  that  odious  Mrs.  Selwyn  is  tb« . 
cause  of  ray  fiulure.  How  cordially  I  detest 
that  woman !  I  bate  the  sight  of  her  ninny 
face;  I  cannot  endure  the  sound  of  her 
voice  !  Oh !  if  anything  or  any  person  could 
or  would  take  her  out  of  the  parish,  how 
thankful  I  would  be.  I  wish  she  would 
marry  a  knife-grinder,  or  a  Methodist  preach- 
er, or  a  travelling  tinker,  any  itinerant  trada 
that  would  remove  her  hated  presence." 

*'  I  declare,  Ann,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  "  yon 
are  quite  beyond  my  comprehension  to^y. 
What  failed  ?   You  are  a  profound  problem." 

»What  fikiled?  Why,  MatUda  knows  I 
moved  heaven  and  earth  to  please  Mr.  Cooper, 
I  taught  in  the  Sunday  School ;  I  gave  up 
dancing,  and  wore  high  dresses ;  I  sang  in 
church,  and  read  the  responses  j  I  cut  out  for 
the  Clothing  Society;  I  got  all  the  parish 
blankets  washed,  and  oversaw  the  doing  of 
them  myself ;  I  cut  all  the  school  children's 
hair,  and  banded  my  own ;  I  got  up  a  me- 
morial asking  for  a  course  of  sermons  on  the 
'  Lives  of  tbe  Fathers,'  because  I  knew  ha 
had  a  series  ready  written  on  hand ;  I — ^I 

 "  And  here,  between  spite,  and  posuon^ 

and  overcharged  fselings,  all  combined,  Ann 
burst  into  tears,  while  Mrs.  Jones,  who  hated 
all  "  scenes  "  on  principle,  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  slip  unperceived  out  of  the  room. 

During  these  remarks  Matilda  walked  to 
the  window,  and  commenced  drawing  tha 
sun-blind  up  and  down  with  an  earnestness 
thaP  would  have  led  a  looker-on  to  suppose 
that  her  well-being  for  days  to  come  depended 
on  her  success  in  fixing  the  tassel  in  the 
exact  centre  of  a  particular  pane  of  glass, 
accompanying  her  labor  at  intervals  with 
various  admonitory  and  remonstrativc  re- 
marks to  her  sister,  who  still  sobbed  hj-steri- 
catly  on  the  sof^. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  no  taste  for  private 
theatricals,  Ann ;  such  admirable  acting  is 
quite  thrown  away ;  your  audience  is  far  mors 
select  than  numerous.  There  is  a  certain 
degree  of  tragedy  that  amounts  to  comedy. 
Pray,  bring  out  a  handful  of  the  bauds,  and 
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(he  whole  scene  will  he  complete ;  it  is  a 
pity,  I  grant,  lhat  yon  did  not  get  the  cleri- 
cal bands,  or  the  bnnns  either !  Ha !  ha ! 
Let  me  know  when  you  have  finished,  as  I 
have  something  rational  to  say.  By  the  way, 
there  ia  Annette  Holmdon  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street  t  she  is  gone  into  the  ManlysV 
"  Oh,  Matilda,  how  can  you  talk  so,  when 
you- 


"Talk  how?  I  am  astonished  at  your 
blind  folly }  the  idea  of  blaming  poor  Mrs. 
Selwyn  for  what  you  did  yourself,  through 
the  lady  for  whom  you  designed  the  honor  of 
being  your  sister-in-law.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber the  day  Miss  Cooper  advised  home-knit 
Angola  stockings  as  the  best  for  winter  wear, 
and  you  gave  a  laughing  glance  at  me  ?  I 
know  she  observed  you ;  and  1  thought  at 
the  time  what  folly  it  waa  of  you,  when  you 
knew  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  letting  such 
jokes  pass  unobserved.  She  was  not  blind, 
whatever  you  may  be  now ;  and  depend  upon 
it,  she,  and  no  other,  was  the  motive-power 
against  you." 

'*  Blind  I  may  be,  but  dumb  I  am  not." 
"I  can  testify  to  that." 
"  And  I  will  say  you  are  the  most  heart- 
less, unfeeling  sister  ever  any  one  had  ;  you 
have  no  more  heart  than  the  poker,  and  you 
think  every  one  else  ought  to  be  the  same  ; 
you  deserve  some  time  to  be  made  to  feel  a 
deeper  blow  than  you  ever  knew  before.  1 
wish  most  sincerely  that  Dr.  Price  would  go 
and  marry  Mrs.  Selwyn  {  we  should  then  see 
what  you  would  do  vrithout  your  Aeoalier 
arrant," 

*'  You  are  pleased  to  be  even  more  absurd 
to-day,  Ann,  than  I  ever  remember  you  to 
have  been  in  all  your  life  before.  Do  not 
for  one  moment  deceive  yourself  that  I  have 
any  latent  designs  on  Monsiettr  le  Phyaicien ; 
I  hope  I  have  more  sense ;  but  he  is  tCrj' 
UBelul  to  me  I  he  brings  me  a  world  of  in- 


formation, is  in  fact  necessary  to  me  at  i>res 
ent ;  and,  to  sum  up  all,  he  is  amusing;  ana 
you  cannot  but  allow  that  that  in  itself  would 
suffice.  1  adrised  those  Miss  Wyndhams  to 
set  their  caps  at  him,  telling  them  how  very 
eligible  he  was,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  JS 
they  bnt  do  it,  I  will  be  content,  perfectly ;  it 
would  he  high  fun.  To  tell  you  the  truth 
(this  is  under  the  rose),  I  do  not  think  we 
will  have  much  comfort  with  these  people. 
Ono  cannot  make  them  out  just  in  one  visit, 
liut  I  mistake  greatly  if  they  are  not  very 
stand-off  kind  of  people,  that  one  never  would 
feel  quite  intimate  with  ;  and  any  advances  I 
made  towards  family  inquiries  were  received 
in  a  most  discouraging  way,  as  if  they  did 
not  choose  to  give  one  any  information. 
They  are  far  better  suited  for  the  Beckford 
clique  than  for  ours,  though  we  must  prevent 
that,  if  we  can.  We  are  mtich  nearer  them, 
and  we  vrill  not  leave  any  civility  untried.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  the  key  of  the  postern 
gate  of  Castle  Clericus )  we  have  found  it 
useful  before  this.  I  was  very  sorry  you 
would  not  come  with  me  to-day  ;  in  my  opin- 
ion, you  are  keeping  up  a  very  unnecessary 
fuss  about  your  wounded  feelings.  There 
were  so  many  things  I  had  intended  to  say 
to  the  Wj-ndhams,  and  I  only  remembered 
them  on  the  way  home.  If  now,  for  instance, 
I  had  said  something  about  my  brother,  the 
artillery  officer,  that  would  have  sounded 
well,  or  about  my  uster,  Mrs.  Compton  of 
Compton  Rising,  that  would  have  at  once 
conveyed  the  ImpreBtson  that  we  were  people 
of  some  consequence." 

"  It  would,  but  we  will  have  other  oppor- 
tunities.** 

"  We  must  make  the  old  lady  give  a  party 
for  them,  whenever  they  make  their  calk  I 
hope  that  will  be  soon,  for  I  do  like  being 
first  in  the  field." 


CHAPTER  IV.— A  FEW  MORE  MORNIKO  TISITOBa. 

"It  is  the  mynd  that  makcth  good  or  ill,         i    "  Now,  Annette,  you  must  tell  me  who  are 
That  maketh  wretch  or  happie,  rich  or  |  in  the  room,  and  do  everything  that  is  poUte 

For  somc.tiLt  hath  abnndanro  at  his  will,     :  i  3™"  t^"*  ^7 

Hath  not  enongli,  but  wants  in  greatest  ey^s  to-day." 

Btoro  ;  I     "  ^  ^^^^  grandmamma." 

And  other  that  hath  little,  asks  no  more,        „  j  ^hink     much  about  being  blind. 

But  m  that  little  IS  i)Oth  ncU  and  wise ;    |   ,      ,  u  l-     .   j      l  r  i 

Forwisdomoisroostriches."— SPE»8ER.'w*»en  ^  have  nolhmg  to  do  out  of  the  usual 

"The  extreme  pleasure  we  take  in  talking  of  '^o""*'  ''^  S'^'^'S  to  these 

ourselves,  should  make  ns  fear  that  wo  give  [  strange  people  tries  me  not  a  little.-  I  am 
very  little  to  those  who  listen  to  ns." — La  better  among  home  folks." 
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<*  I  hope  thejr  will  soon  be  home  folka  to 
us,  that  you  may  get  over  that  feeling.  Bo 
not  forget  ve  were  both  determined  to  like 
Dr.  Wjudham  and  his  hmily  very  much; 
you  know  we  agreed  upon  that,  after  we  came 
from  diurch  yesterday." 

"I  remember  it,  little  woman*  and  that 
this  Tisit  to-day  was  my  own  im>po«tioii,too; 
but  when  you  are  as  old  as  1  am,  you  will 
know  what  it  is  to  dislike  meeting  strangers. 
I  pray  you  may  never  be  helpless  as  I  am; 
what  mokes  it  worse  to  me,  going  into  any 
company,  I  grow  quite  nervous." 

"  We  might  sit  down  and  rest  here  for  a 
little.  But,  grandmamma,  you  must  thhik 
of  those  mild  faces  I  told  you  of,  and  not  be 
•fiwd  of  them." 

"Ah,  child!  you  must  not  think  I  complain; 
but  there  are  times  when  I  feel  my  blindness 
very  keenly." 

The  old  and  young  lady — aerenty  and 
seventeen — sat  on  a  felled  tree  in  Lnideris 
wood.  It  was  a  shorter  way  to  the  Rectory 
from  the  village,  and  so  much  pleasanter: 
along  the  road,  the  May  sun  was  strongly 
beaming;  here  in  the  woods  it  fell  softly 
through  the  pleasant  green  foliage,  and  the 
branches 

"  Waved  their  long  arms  to  and  fro, 
And  where  the  sunshine  darted  through, 
Spread  a  vapor  soft  and  blno, 
In  long  and  sloping  lines." 

The  bright  green  moss  springing  under  foot 
was  a  lovely  change  from  the  parched  foot- 
way of  the  commoner  road,  and  as  the  birds 
carolled  joyfully  overhead,  and  merry  squirrels 
■wung  themaelTes  from  bough  to  bough,  even 
a  blind  lady  of  seventy  years  of  age  might  be 
tempted  into  the  belief  had  over-reckoned 
the  days  of  her  pilgrimage.  Mrs.  Holm- 
don's  had  been  a  long  one,  though  not  alt  the 
days  of  it  so  dark  as  the  latter  ones  had 
been.  Her  blindness  was  of  later  years ;  a 
long  illness,  the  result  of  attendance  on  the 
'  death-bed  of  a  beloved  daughter,  had  brought 
her  almost  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  so 
injured  the  nerves  of  the  eye,  that  sight  was 
gone  for  ever,  almost  befbre  the  physicians 
had  percMved  it  in  danger.  Vfiih  her  lived 
the  light,  really,  not  figuratively,  of  her  old 
age — her  grond-daughter,  Annette  Holmdon, 
a  fresh,  joyous,  loving  girl,  who  lived  but  for 
her  aged  relative's  comfort,  and  thought  no 
day  so  well  spent,  as  when  some  little  in- 
cident in  it  had  given  the  old  lady  gratifica- 
tion. 


THE  RECTOKY. 

Presently  they  reached  the  Rectory,  and 
were  shown  to  the  drawing-room.  Mrs. 
Wyndham  and  her  daughters  were  there. 
Dr.  Wyndham  had  called  the  attention  of 
his  wife  and  daughters  to  Mrs.  Holmdon,  tbe 
previous  day ;  he  had  heard  of  her,  and  on 
relating  what  he  knew  to  his  family,  they 
were  naturally  enough  prepared  to  regard 
the  grave,  quiet,  blind  old  lady  with  no  email 
interest — they  recognised  her  at  once  as  she 
approached  the  house. 

Mrs.  Holmdon's  nervousness  vanished  at 
once  under  the  gentle  reception  of  her 
hostess,  whose  quiet  tact  set  all  her  apprehea- 
sions  at  once  to  rest.  Miss  Holmdon  took 
her  seat  beside  Miss  Wyndham's  work-table, 
and  conversation  flowed  freely  on  all  sides. 

"  Did  you  find  it  very  warm,  Miss  Holoh 
don  P  you  walked  all  the  way  from  the  vil- 
lage ?" 

"  We  did,  but  we  nme  tiiroi^h  tbe  wood, 
which  made  the  distance  shorter,  as  well  as 
pleasanter." 

"  I  did  not  know  there  was  a  w^  through 

the  wood." 

"  Not  a  public  one ;  but  the  Herberts  are 
good  enough  to  allow  grand-mamma  to  as* 
the  path  when  she  chooses,  and  when  As 
fomily  are  frum  home  we  often  do  so." 

"  It  is  a  fine  wood." 

"  You  should  walk  through  it,  to  see  its 
beauties ;  there  are  oaks  there  that  were  full 
grown  at  the  time  of  the  Wars  of  the  Rosea, 
besides  some  trees  at  a  sise  that  might  seem 
&bulouB  if  I  mentioned  them." 

"  Like  Walter  Scott's  woods ;  I  mean  thoat 
in  his  novels." 

"  Quite.   O,  they  are  royal  trees ! " 

"  How  much  the  view  we  have  from  our 
windows  owes  to  the  said  trees !  the  green 
of  the  pine  is  so  fresh,  and  the  oaks  are  so 
lu*uriant." 

"  Are  you  fond  of  the  oountrj'  P  " 

"Passionately;  and  where  there  is  such 
loveliness  all  round  as  there  is  here,  it  is 
Paradise." 

"  Then  you  will  come  to  love  this  place  be- 
fore long.  It  is  a  quiet  spot,  and  so  retired, 
that  people  must  learn  to  look  witlun  them* 
selves  for  their  pleasures,  and  not  be  depen- 
dent on  public  amusement  t  of  that  there  is 
none  here,  unless  you  except  the  usual  gosrip 
of  a  country  town. 

"  We  are  willing  to  do  without  such  ex- 
citement as  that,"  said  Frances.   "If  you 
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knew  the  sense  of  repose  that  steals  over  one 
after  the  bustle  of  a  large  tovn,  when  down 
in  some  qniet  nook  by  the  river  dde,  you 
would  know  what  a  luxury  peace  is.  I  have 
hardly  b^n  to  believe  it  real  yet" 

"You  will  have  time  enough  (br  that.  I 
am  very  glad  you  like  that  sort  of  life,  for 
there  are  not  many  people  here  who  do,  and 
my  chief  pleasures  are  found  in  Buch  quiet- 
ness as  you  apeak  of." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Holmdon,  in  reply  to  a 
remark  of  Mrs.  Wyndham's,  "I  know  your 
house  very  well ;  I  know  every  point  in  the 
view ;  except  you  have  changed  the  fprms  of 
the  flower-beds,  I  know  them  too.  I  was 
not  always  blind ;  it  has  been  a  thing  of  late 
yean  i  and  God  has  spared  some  senses  to 
a  most  merciful  extent,  and  my  memory  is 
unimpaired.  I  knew  this  house  in  Mr.  Har^ 
lowe's  time.  Hiawife  had  been  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  and  I  always  looked  upon  her  daugh- 
ter, now  Mrs.  Selwjii,  as  an  especial  charge, 
after  my  own  children  were  grown  up,  and 
gone  out  into  the  world." 

"  Does  not  Mrs.  Selwyn  live  in  this  neigh- 
borhood still  P  " 

"  She  does ;  but  her  marriage  was  one  I 
never  liked,  and  though  we  are  good  friends, 
still  she  is  shy  of  me  and  no  longer  the 
ohild  she  used  to  be  to  me.  May  I  ask  to 
whom  my  grand-daughter  ia  talking  just 
nowP" 

"To  my  two  daughters." 

•*  Are  they  grown  up  ?  " 

A  genial  laugh  from  the  three  young  ladies, 
at  some  brilliant  sally  from  Frances,  almost 
covered  the  reply,  "  They  are." 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  Annette  laugh  in 
that  gay  way,  it  is  more  suitable  to  her  years 
than  the  monastic  life  she  leads  with  mei 
but  she  persists  that  she  likes  it,  and  I  dread 
any  change  so  much,  that  I  cannot  heit  to 
bear  it  named  between  us.** 

"  It  must  be  a  great  matter  to  you  to  have 
Buch  a  companion  ?  ** 

"  Yes ;  during  the  illness  in  which  I  lost 
my  sight,  Annette  having  heard  of  my  cal- 
anu^  came  to  ne,  and  in  spite  of  remon- 
strances from  uncles  and  guardians,  has  been 
my  eyes,  hands,  and  comforter  ever  since.  I 
thought  I  wail  alone  in  the  world,  but  Ood 
sent  my  little  girl  in  time  to  show  how  wrong 
my  murmurings  were.  I  had  sadly  neglected 
her  all  her  life,  but  she  did  not  do  so  by  me ; 
and  though  she  might  have  had  a  gay  and 
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happy  home  with  her  uncle,  she  gave  up  all 
for  me.    God  bless  her." 

"He  will,"  said  Mrs.  Wyndham. 

"  She  has  no  companions  of  her  own  age 
here,  and  I  am  quite  hopeftil  that  meeting 
with  your  daughters  will  be  a  new  source  of 
amusement  to  her}  she  wants  such  society 
sadly." 

"  I  may  say  much  the  same  for  my  daugh- 
ters ;  it  wilt  be  sometime  before  we  can  be 
otherwise  than  strangers  here." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  think  you  will  like  it  j  the 
people  are  very  kind  and  courteous  to  stran- 
gers, as  well  as  to  each  other,  with  not  more 
than  the  usual  peculiarities  of  country  society. 
People  who  live  in  small  villages  are  pretty 
nearly  the  same  all  over  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland ;  their  idiosyncrauea  are  directed 
pretty  much  by  the  haUts  and  customs  they 
have  been  educated  in." 

"  I  daresay,  and  there  is  so  very  little  to 
change  these,  that  in  such  a  place  as  this  the 
same  tone  insensibly  creeps  over  a  commun- 
ity :  the  young  inherit  it  from  the  old,  and 
where,  as  in  this  case,  the  scene  lies  out  of 
the  commercial  track,  changes  come  few  and 
fer  between." 

«  Will  you  tell  Dr.  Wyndham  how  glad  I 
should  be  to  know  him  ?  when  he  has  time, 
if  he  would  look  tn  on  me  even  for  a  few 
minutes.  I  rarely  walk  so  far  as  this  now,  I 
am  not  young  enough  for  that;  but,  if  you 
knew  how  I  nussed  my  dear  Mr.  Harlowe 
since  his  death,  and  how  Dr.  Wyndham's 
earnest  words  and  voice  brought  him  before 
me  yesterday,  you  would  understand  the 
longing  which  brought  me  here  to-day,  to 
know  something  more  of  you  all.  the  words 
of  his  sermon  were  like  a  gentle  shower  on 
parchef]  ground;  you  could  scarcely  know 
how  very  dearly  they  came  to  me." 

Soon  niter  they  took  their  leave,  and  silence 
fell  on  the  little  group  in  the  Rectory  draw- 
ing-room. It  was  abruptly  broken  by  Lucy, 
who  called  through  the  window : 

"  Mamma,  mamma,  here  is  a  lady  coming 
tip  the  avenue,  and  a  great  many  chUdren." 

"  Very  well,  run  awaj^  Lucy." 

It  was  Mrs.  Simpson,  with  her  interesting 
young  family,  coming  to  pay  their  dmoirg. 
Mrs.  Simpson,  be  it  recollected,  was  a  lady 
mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  whom  Miss 
Jones  found  '*  not  at  home."  She  is  what  all 
theoretic  people  would  term  "  a  fond  moth- 
er; "  a  genua  of  which  every  one  fonu  thdr 
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own  conception,  but  in  the  present  case  it  is 
perhaps  as  well  to  say  no  more  about  wliat 
that  is,  and  at  once  delineate  Mrs.  Simpson. 
Never  was  there  such  a  restless  woman  as 
Mrs.  Simpson  ;  never  was  a  woman  so  over- 
worked and  so  undervalued,  all  through  the 
indefatigable  exertions  she  made  to  bring  up 
her  family  properly  and  becomingly,  as  be- 
came the  children  of  such  parents,  as  became 
such  children  themselves,  and  as  became  their 
position  in  society.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
a  mother  of  such  a  character  should  be  tA- 
w&yB  encompassed  with  difficulties,  and  should 
be  subject  to  more  than  the  usual  portion  of 
trials  allotted  to  human  beings  on  this  terres- 
trial sphere.  Many  she  had,  and  ceaselessly 
they  worried  her.  With  regard  to  these  an- 
noyances, she  never  allowed  concealment, 
"  like  a  worm  i'  ihe  bud,"  feed  upon  her  dam- 
ask cheek,  for  tlicy  all  came  candidly  forth  in 
conversation  with  her  friends  —  none  were 
withheld.  This  arose  i)artly  from  the  fact 
that  she  never  talked  of  anything  else  but 
her  children :  their  health,  their  education, 
their  habits,  their  manners,  their  sayings, 
their  doings,  were  all  Uie  fruitful  themes  for 
her  discourses  f  she  thought  of  nothing  else 
herself,  and  so  fancied  every  one  else  should 
be  as  interested  as  she  was  in  their  peculiari- 
ties. She  bored  every  one  she  met  with  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdotes  about  them, 
and  fancied  witticisms,  which  were  the  horror 
of  every  bachelor,  young  and  old,  ny,  and 
many  a  benedict,  too,  among  the  circle  of 
her  acquaintance : — long  stories,  in  wliich  her 
auditor  generally  missed  the  point  entirelj' 
(when  there  was  one),  and  worse  still,  often 
kughed  Vonvulsively  at  the  preface  to  the 
tale,  under  the  false  impression  that  the  story 
had  reached  a  climax,  and  only  brought  to  a 
sense  of  their  mistake  by  the  never-falling 

recurrence  of  the  words,  "  But,  Mr.  , 

wait  until  you  hear  this  ;  "  just  as  If  the  un- 
fortunate victim  had  the  slIghteRt  chnnce  of 
making  his  escape.  Far  from  that:  lie  had 
just  to  await  his  fate  as  the  Turkn  do,  and 
suiTendcr  himself  with  the  best  grace  posslhle 
to  this  species  of  n^rtyrdom,  without  even 
the  consolation  that,  after  his  death,  he  would 
he  immortalized  hy  George  Fox  in  a  good 
quarto  volume,  vith  harrowing  prints  to 
match.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  paUent 
resignation ;  and  all  that  could  be  gained 
from  it  was  a  little  experience  to  be  more 
cautious  on  another  occasion,  and  not  accept 
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any  more  spider's  invitations  to  "  walk  into 
the  parlor." 

Mrs.  Wyndham'fl  case  was  not  to  be  p.n 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  Mrs.  Simp- 
son seated  herself,  and  they  talked  of  the 
weather,  and  ploughing,  and  the  country,  and 
all  the  usual  etceteras  of  a  morning's  visit  in 
the  countiy ;  but  all  this  did  not  satisfy  Mrs. 
Simpson.  Before  many  more  minutes  elapsed, 
she  had  reached  her  favorite  theme. 

"  Ah,  yes,  my  dear  madam,  I  quite  agree 
with  you;  this  place  is  very  delightful;  air 
most  salubrious,  roads  good,  provisions  cheap, 
society  charming,  posts  regular,  the  fashions 
early,  good  church,  attentive  sexton,  good 
town-clock,  new  weathercock,  eyei-ything  to 
make  us  healthful  and  happy ;  but  I  find  one 
very  great  drawback  to  living  in  Landeris, 
though,  in  consequence  of  my  husband's  busi- 
ness, we  unfortunately  have  no  choice  of 
places  of  residence.  I  find  it  very  backward 
in  opportunities  for  instruction.  There  is 
really  no  possibility  of  procuring  means  for 
the  education  of  young  people.  Indeed, 
ma'am,  you  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  get 
teachers  here  for  your  younger  daughters." 

"  They  are  still  so  young,"  said  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham. 

"My  dear  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Simpson, 
"  we  must  always  be  instructing  them — from 
their  cradles,  I  may  say ;  children  are  never 
too  young  to  be  taught  something — system, 
if  it  is  nothing  else.  We  have  Scripture 
abundantly  for  that :  "  Train  up  a  child,"  etc., 
and  "  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed."  Surely 
that  refers  to  education," 

"  Possibly,  but  to  more  than  that.  I  take 
it  in  a  much  wider  sense ;  but  I  am  sore  you 
arc  right  about  training  children  early  in  what 
Is  right.  Early  efforts  are,  without  doubt,  the 
best  thing  to  '  keep  them  from  the  evil.' " 

'•Ah,  true  indeed !  Every  Christian  mother 
must  know  that.  It  is  a  troublesome  world, 
Mrs,  Wyndham.  Man  is  bom  to  trouble  as 
the  sparks  fly  upwards." 

"Yes,"  thought  Mrs.  Wyndham,  "'and 
the  grave  Is  not  its  goaL'  I  wonder  If  you 
would  understand  me  if  I  said  that?  "  But 
it  was  quite  evident  she  decided  against  say- 
ing it,  for  she  asked  immediately,  "  Is  this 
your  youngest  child,  Mrs.  Kmpson  P  " 

"No,  ma'am;  I  have  two  more  at  home 
younger  than  any  you  see  here.  But  Belinda 
is  pretty  well  grown  for  her  age.  Stand  up, 
Linda,  and  let  Mrs.  Wyndham  see  what 
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height  you  are.  She  is  just  turned  five;  do 
you  think  her  tall?" 

"According  to  the  general  standing  of 
children,  I  tihould  say  she  was." 

"Now  what  age  is  your  youngest,  Mrs. 
Wyndham?*' 

"  She  is  eight,  but  she  is  small.  She  was 
never  a  very  stroDg  child.  My  otlier  little 
one  is  nine." 

"  Now,  hov  ore  you  to  hare  them  taught  ? 
I  am  sure  I  cannot  adnse  you  in  any  vay,  for 
I  am  so  badly  off  myself  in  that  way.  I  sup- 
pose, though,  that,  coming  from  a  large  town, 
their  education  ia  pretty  far  advanced." 

"  Really,"  said  poor  Mrs.  'W)'ndham,  look- 
ing puzzled,  "  I  do  not  know.  Their  sisters 
teach  them.  I  have  not  thought  of  asking 
anything  about  them  for  a  long  time." 

"  Then  you  don't  superintend  their  studies 
yourself?  " 

"  Not  I." 

"  I  always  do  so  with  my  children ;  and  in- 
deed it  is  well  I  do,  for  governesses  in  general 
are  such  a  dreadful  race,  tliat  one  requires  to 
be  all  alive  with  tjiem,  they  do  worr}*  one  bo 
horribly.  By  the*  way,  could  you  teU  me  of 
one  that  would  suit  me  just  now  ?  Tlie  Eng- 
lish education  of  the  elder  ones  is  so  advanced, 
I  am  more  anxious  about  accomplishments." 

A  negative  was  the  answer  from  Mrs. 
W}  ndhom  to  this  query,  and  the  Atlier  lady 
went  on : 

"  With  all  my  anxiety,  and  the  most  inde- 
fatigable efforts,  they  do  not  get  on  as  I 
would  wish  them.  Wliether  it  is  that  there 
are  so  many  in  the  schoolroom,  or  the  chil- 
dren slow,  or  the  goremesses  went  *  mind,*  I 
cannot  telh  I  am  greatly  inclined  to  think 
the  lost  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Such 
trials  as  I  have  undei^ne  from  them  I  really 
cannot  describe  to  you.  I  get  one  after 
another,  but  there  is  always  some  fault  I  am 
obliged  to  part  wilh  them  for.  For  instance, 
I  had  one  who  professed  to  teach  on  the  Pes- 
•  talozzian  system,  and  to  this  day  I  have  not 
the  slightest  idea  what  she  meant  by  it  j  but 
she  corrected  the  exercises  by  the  keys,  and 
was  such  an  awkward  young  woman,  that  I 
TOW  Jane  was  becoming  quite  sheepish.  I 
waa  anxious  to  counteract  this,  if  possible ; 
and  as  I  heard  the  Irish  were  a  lively  people, 
^th  rather  a  sprightly  manner,  I  got  over  a 
Miss  CDowd,  and  I  never  was  badly  off  until 
ihen.   Such  a  low,  vulgar  wretch,  that  called 


'  my  *  '  moih,'  and  '  London  *  '  Lawndon,'  and 
gave  them  such  bad  habits  of  all  kinds 
Tlien  the  teaching  of  music — she  had  a  sys- 
tem for  this  (they  have  each  a  system  for 
some  one  tiling  or  the  other ;)  and  like  an 
idiot  I  sent  to  *Daublin,*  as  she  termed  it 
for  some  machine  which  you  screw  on  the 
piano,  all  made  of  brass  and  mahogany, 
which  is  to  teach  you  quickly ;  and  you  gel 
your  hands  into  little  pUces  like  stocks,  only 
intended  for  the  fingers,  and  ift  this  way  you 
play ;  and  after  all  the  money  I  paid,  I  found 
you  could  not  make 'it  play  'God  Save  the 
Queen,*  if  you  died  for  it  So  there  was  all 
my  money,  several  guineas,  thrown  away; 
for  the  next  teacher  I  got  had  never  even 
heord  of  it.  Jeannette,  do  you  remember 
the  name?*' 

"  Chyroplast,  mamma." 

"  Yes,  1  believe  that  is  it.  Well,  the  next 
treasure  I  got  professed  to  teach  languages 
on  the  Hamiltonian  system.  So  I  had  to 
spend  such  a  sum  on  the  books  for  it ;  and 
her  successor  told  me  Hamilton  was  quite  ex- 
ploded, that  nothing  was  taught  now  but 
Ollendorff.  So  011endorff*s  were  written  for, 
and  a  pretty  sum  they  cost  me  too ;  and  now 
they  are  almost  useless,  for  that  one  is  gone, 
and  I  do  not  understand  the  plan  myself.  I 
was  educated  on  De  Porquel's  method.  Pray, 
what  would  you  advise  nie  to  do?" 

Mrs.  Wyndham  looked  a  little  puzzled 
how  to  reply,  for  Mrs.  Simpson's  experience 
seemed  so  far  beyond  any  thing  she  had 
ever  personally  encountered,  that  she  felt  but 
ill  qualified  to  offer  any  suggestions ;  so  she 
contented  herself  by  sajing,  <*It  is  a  difficult 
matter,  no  doubt." 

"  Ah  yes,"  replied  the  afflicted  lady ;  I  am 
miserable  about  the  matter.  I  assure  you  I 
Tosemy  sleep  at  night  thinking  about  it.  What 
is  to  become  of  my  seven  children  who  are 
old  enough  for  the  schoolroom,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  two  in  the  nursery,  who  will  not 
be  ready  for  some  years  yet  for  a  regular 
course  of  lesson-books,  though  I  am  sure  I 
teach  them  all  I  can  ?  The  baby  is  a  very 
clever  child  ;  he  can  tell  all  the  animals  as  I 
name  them  in  the  illustrated  account  of  the 
Deluge  that  hangs  on  the  nursery-wall ;  for 
instance  when  I  say  *ftsa  *  or*  dog,'  he  will 
point  towards  them,  and  more  than  once  he 
has  been  heard  both  to  bray  and  bark.  He 
knows  Sunday  morning,  too,  quite  well,  and 
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makes  signs  to  the  nurse  to  put  on  his  scar- 
let shoes.  Fancy  that,  and  the  little  dear 
only  ten  months  old  on  last  Friday ! " 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Wyndham. 

"  But  these  things  will  surprise  you  less 
when  I  tell  jrou  that  he  could  blow  a  tin- 
trumpet  when  only  months  old,  so  loud 
and  shrill,  too,  as  on  one  oocasion  to  awake 
his  three  brothers,  who  slept  in  an  adjoining 
room.  Little  Eckwortb,  bis  next  brother, 
is  a  moRt  remarkable  child  :  he  is  just  turned 
two,  but  his  knowledge  of  Scripture  historj' 
is  quite  surprising.  He  can  stagger  across 
the  room  in  such  a  funny  way,  to  show  you 
the  way  Balaam's  ass  crushed  his  master's 
foot  against  the  wall  j  but  the  taste  he  shows 
moat  strongly  developed  is  for  colors  i  he  has 
quite  an  artist's  eye  for  discriminating ;  for 
instance,  he  will  call  blue  *  blue,*  and  jmint 
up  to  the  '  sky ; '  and  when  he  is  out-of-doors, 
he  will  say  '  green,'  and  look  at  us  to  say 
'fields.'- 

A  great  deal  more  to  the  same  effiect  said 
Mrs.  Simpson,  which  was  probably  more  in- 
teresting to  herself  than  to  either  Mrs. 
"Wyndliam  or  the  reader  ;  while  Frances  sat 
at  the  other  side  of  the  room,  trjing  to  get 
up  some  conversation  with  the  elder  girla. 
llieir  morose  taciturnity  and  downright  stu- 
pidity might  have  daunted  any  one  not  de- 
termined, as  Frances  was,  to  make  the  best 
and  take  the  moat  amusement  possible  out 
of  every  incident,  untoward  or  otherwise, 
that  presented  itself  to  her ;  in  the  present 
ease,  save  for  occasional  monosyllabln  as  re- 
plies, it  was  rather  a  one-sided  conversation, 
such  a  one  as  people  are  driven  to  with 
gauche  school-girls,  whose  every  intellect  has 
been  expended  on  roots  of  Terbi  and  ologies. 
•  "  Do  you  dance  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Are  you  fond  of  it  P  " 

"lam  not ; "  with  a  jerk  of  her  head  to- 
wards her  sister,  and  a  strong  accent  on  the 
first  word. 

DoyoaUketoteadP" 

"No." 

'*  Perhaps  }'ou  prefer  voriung  P  " 

"No.'* 

"  Walking?  » 
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**  No." 

"  Drawing?" 
"  No." 
"  Music  P  " 
"No." 

And  at  every  "  No  "  she  raised  her  voice 
a  note  in  the  scale,  till  having  come  to  a 
pretty  high  pitch,  she  broke  forth — "  Let  me 
alone,  I  say." 

Frances  did  so,  and  turned  round  to  Cor- 
nelia, the  next  sister,  with  rather  an  amazed 
look.  Cornelia  explained,  with  a  toss  of  the 
head,  "  Jane  only  likes  to  sleep  ;  I  like  oil 
those  things  you  have  mentioned." 

"  No,  you  don't,"  said  Jane. 

"I  do," said  Cornelia. 

"Don't  believe  her,"  said  Jane;  "indeed 
Miss  Wyndham,  she  talks  before  strangers 
that  way;  it  was  only  this  morning  she 
wished  she  were  a  ploughman's  daughtw, 
that  reading  and  spelling  would  be  consid- 
ered suffident." 

**  Such  folly,"  was  the  courteous  reply ; 
"  Miss  Wjudham  knows  better  than  to  be- 
lieve such  a  story." 

"  You  did  say  it  when  ,yoa  missed  your 
Euclid." 

"  You  misfled  yours,"  retorted  Cornelia. 
"  If  I  did,  I  do  not  care ;  I  do  not  want  to 
be  set  up  for  a  blue-stocking." 
"  Did  I  say  i  wanted?" 
**  No;  but  you  are  inferring  it" 
"  I  am  not." 

"  Yes,  you  are."  , 
Here  Frances  interposed  with  an  album, 
hoping  to  restore  the  excited  sisters  to  paciS- 
catorj-  measures.  But  at  this  juncture  Mrs. 
Simpson,  having  brought  her  Anluahle  re- 
marks to  a  conclusion,  rose  to  go,  bearing 
with  her  the  "  olive  "  branches,  though  the 
natpe  is  only  used  as  being  a  customnr}-  term, 
and  not  because  the  Miss  Simpsons  dwelt  un- 
der its  shadow. 

Indeed,  we  question  much  whether  the 
cultivation  of  abstruse  learning  is  one  calcu-  • 
lated  to  draw  out  home  affections.  An  ovei^ 
educated  woman  is  as  bad  as  an  under  edu- 
cated one,  as  may  be  partially  exemplified 
in  the  eases  of  Miss  Jones  and  the  late  via* 
ttors. 
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CHAPIEB  T.— "OQUIKa  WSSSTB,"  OB  AN  EVENINO  PAKIT  F0BE8HAIX>WED. 


'*  Her  Toice  was  erer  Boft, 
Qentte  and  low ;  aa  excellent  tiling  in  wo- 
man."— Shakbpbke. 

"  The  world  is  the  hook  of  women ;  what- 
erer  knowledge  the;  possess  is  more  oommonly 
scqaired  by  observation  than  by  reading." — 

BOSBEAU. 

"My  DEAR  Mrs.  Selvtn, — Mammahas 
invited  Dr.  Wyndham  and  his  family  to 
spend  Thursday  evening  with  us,  and  they 
have  promised  to  come.  Now,  though  we 
all  know  your  retired  habits,  we  cannot  hut 
hope  that,  on  an  occasion  Uke  the  present, 
you  might  be  induced  to  break  through  your 
rule,  and  give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany ;  and  since  little  Nannie  is  bo  far  con- 
valescent that  you  could  leave  her  for  a  fbw 
hoars  without  anxiety,  there  would  be  noth- 
ing to  detain  you  at  home.  lake  a  good 
cveature,  pray  stretch  a  point  for  once,  to 
oblige  my  mother,  and  youn  most  affKlion- 
ttely,  BIatilda  Jostsa." 

**  Yours  most  affectionately,  Matilda 
Jones,"  repeated  the  widow  mechanically, 
and  she  pondered  a  moment  as  she  read  to 
the  end  of  the  note.  She  was  not  thinking 
ahould  she  go  or  not ;  the  contingency  had 
not  crossed  her  mind ;  she  was  merely  con- 
aidering  should  she  write  a  note,  or  call  and 
nplaiif  her  intentions  to  the  kind,  old  lady, 
who  had  more  than  once  stood  her  friend  in 
trifles.  She  decided  at  length  on  answer- 
ing the  note  in  a  polite  manner,  and  then 
paying  her  devoirs  to  Mrs.  Jones,  at  the 
hour  she  knew  her  daughters  generally  se- 
lected as  their  walking  one.  So  efae  wrote 
an  apology,  and  despatched  the  little  maid 
with  it,  while  she  still  sat  musing  before  the 
desk.  It  was  not  that  she  wished  to  go  to 
the  party ;  not  that ;  but  she  had  a  great  de- 
aire  to  see  these  Wyndhamt.  Confined  to 
the  house  by  her  little  girlls  illness,  she  had 
never  met  with  them  anywhere ;  and  bring 
nther  a  shy  little  woman  m  her  manners, 
the  did  not  Uke  to  call  before  they  knew 
■omething  of  her,  in  order  that  she  might 
not  feel  obliged  to  throw  in  little  hints  as  to 
who  she  was,  &c.,  which  the  poor,  innocent 
body  fancied  would  be  quite  necessary  ;  and 
yet  she  wanted  to  know  them.  It  was  not 
to  her  as  to  many  people  a  mere  matter  of 
gossip,  seeing  and  kiiowing  the  Wj-ndhams. 
There  was  a  tie  linking  her  to'  them  that  no 


Were  she  to  live  a  hundred  years,  she  could 
never  fail  to  turn  with  interest  to  the  old 
home.  Even  occupied  by  strangers,  it  was 
dear  to  her  j  every  tree,  every  flower,  seemed 
to  have  sprung  up  with  her  own  growth,  so 
interwoven  were  they  with  the  past,  with 
every  ghid  and  happy  thought  she  had  ever 
had;  and  always  ^Kkh  the  mention  of  the 
Wyndhams'  names  came  a  sort  of  longing  to 
know  if  they  were  such  as  she  could  look  at 
with  pleasure,  enjoying  the  dear  old  haunts 
— if  tfa^  would  prize  them  aa  she  had  done. 
As  she  sat  before  the  desk,  she  thought  of 
its  last  oceupantSt  how  she  had  hoped  for 
some  of  the  sympathy  her  own  experience 
of  the  sacred  calling  led  her  to  expect  when 
they  came,  and  how  bitterly  she  had  been 
disappointed  in  them.  That  dry,  stern,  un- 
bending Mr.  Cooper,  and  his  still  drier, 
more  unbending  sister,  who  never  in  all  her 
life  had  ever  taken  any  plea  in  palliation  of 
an  offence  from  any  poor,  erring  mortal,  as  if 
any  one  is  so  set  beyond  sin  in  this  world  aa 
to  be  entitled  to  hurl  the  first  stone.  Mrs. 
SelwjTi  had  a  most  uneonquerable  dread  of 
bo^  brother  and  sister ;  the  latter,  because 
her  rule  through  life  ahmys  was,  "  to  speak 
the  truth  at  all  times,"  which,  though  a  good 
theory,  requires  judiciousnesfl  in  reducing  to 
practice,  for  who  knows  if  their  truth,  as  they 
are  pleased  to  call  it,  is  the  same  truth  held 
by  others,  and  that  in  fancied  zeal  for  the 
truth  you  do  not  in  reality  become  imperti- 
nent? Mrs.  Selwju's  dislike  extended  also 
to  this  lady's  brother,  though  he  had  paid  to 
her  the  highest  compliment  a  man  can  pay 
a  woman.  Something  in  his  manner  of 
proffering  it  utterly  completed  her  sentiments 
of  repugnance,  and  from  that  time  it  had 
been  her  quiet  study  to  avoid  meeting  them 
as  much  as  posMble.  He  had  come  to  Lan- 
deris  fresh  from  the  classics  of  a  many^yeared 
cloister  life;  the  formality  of  a  college 
tutor  still  imbued  every  thought  and  word  of 
his  present  life.  True,  in  his  own  stiff,  cold 
way,  he  loved  her,  but  not  she  him,  and  is 
not  that  a  true  woman's  argument  ? 

To  her  even  his  sermons  wanted  the  gtad, 
joyous  tidings  that  her  father's  ever  seemed 
to  bring ;  the  change  might  be  in  herself,  hut 
still  she  did  not  like  the  Coopers ;  and  very 


others  had— memory;  memory  of  the  hap-^  glad  she  was  when  Mr.  Cooper's  exchange 
piest  period  of  her  life — childhood — spent  was  made,  and  a  course  of  events  arose  which 
witUn  the  walls  they  now  called  theirs,  ended  in  Dr.  Wyndham  being  settled  in  Lan- 
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deris  Rectory.  From  gloomy  views  of  the 
old  home  in  these  people's  time,  her  mind 
travelled  still  farther  back,  to  the  bygone 
days  of  her  own  childhood,  when  every  Sat- 
urday, through  the  long  summer  days,  she 
hushed  her  doll  to  sleep  under  the  shade  of 
the  weeping-willows,  watching  her  father  pac- 
ing up  and  down  the  terraces,  book  in  hand 
gathering  inspiration  from  the  ali-marveUous 
vorks  of  God.  Or  she  saw  him  through  the 
open  window  of  the  same  study  (how  well 
she  knew  that  room)  reading  or  writing ;  the 
long  stream  of  sunlight  Ilghtihg  on  his  silvery 
hair,  and  the  tame  sparrows  hopping  to  the 
window  for  the  crumbs  the  little  girl  had 
been  taught  to  gather  each  morning  for  them 
from  the  breakfast-table.  While  the  bees 
hummed  as  they  flew  from  flower  to  flower 
in  the  gay  flower-knots,  the  light  breeze 
passing  them  by  carried  the  murmur  of  one 
to  break  the  silence  in  the  room,  and  the 
perfume  of  the  flowers  to  refresh  the  student 
within,  and  Anally  pasnng  out  again,  would 
"  Turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  hymn-book 
That  on  the  table  lay." 

And  all  had  passed  away ;  and  other  years, 
too,  without  such  pleasant,  even  though 
mournful,  reminiscences,  years  of  married 
life,  few  in  number,  though  many  in  tribula- 
tion— many,  inasmuch  as  she  seemed  to  have 
lived  a  life-time,  and  grown  years  older  in  the 
first  few  months.  In  how  few  words  we  hear 
people  speak  every  day  of  some  of  their 
friends'  sorrows,  and  how  much  to  the  friends 
was  the  time  those  events  occurred.  For  in- 
stance, "  their  circumstances  became  very 
had,  and  the  daughters  had  to  go  out  as 
governesses."  Did  "the  daughters*  find 
the  years  glide  smoothly  on  as  those  few 
words  glided  one  after  another  ?  If  you 
know  such  you  can  ask  them,  or,  if  not, 
suppose  yourself  in  iheir  place,  and  see 
how  you  would  agree  with  all  the  concomitant 
circumstances.  Not  well.  Be  it  understood, 
"however,  I  do  not  blame  the  world  for  mak- 
ing their  remarks  in  as  few  words  as  they 
please,  but  I  would  like  them  to  ieel  a  Uttle 
more  when  they  utter  them.  Well,  we  sup- 
pose, in  the  present  case  of  the  little  widow, 
that  more  than  one  busy  tongue  had  informed 
llie  Wyndhams,  "  Mr.  Selwyn  married  his 
wife  when  she  was  little  more  than  a  child, 
and  thought  she  was  obeying  her  only  parent 
to  the  best  of  her  ability,  but  suddenly  she 
fbund  herself  a  woman,  with  a  fair  chance  of 
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having  her  heart  broken  by  a  most  unworthy 
husband."  Poor  child,  respect  for  the  mem- 
ory of  the  dead  alone  prevented  her  putting 
into  words  the  spirit  of  a  resolution  oflen 
half  made  in  her  secret  heart :  "  My  child 
shall  not  many,  if  I  can  prevent  it,  untO  aha 
is  grown  up." 

An  hour  or  two  after  the  despatch  of  thtt 
note,  she  was  sittmg  with  Mrs.  Jones,  good- 
humouredly  sjmpatliising  with  the  old  lady's 
hopes  and  fears  respecting  her  coming  fes- 
tivity, which  was  quite  an  event  in  the  quiet 
old  sours  existence.  Mrs.  Selwjn  received 
her  friend's  thanks  for  an  obliging  offer  to 
contribute  a  loan  of  any  requisite  article, 
should  the  Jones'  resources  fail  short.  Sud- 
denly the  visitor's  eye  caught  the  figures  of 
"  the  girts,"  as  the  mother  usually  denomin- 
ated tliem,  crossing  the  street  towards  their 
own  house,  in  company  with  Miss  Wj-ndbam 
and  one  of  her  young  sisters  j  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  smart  summer  shower  just  felling 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  young  ladies  seeking 
the  house. 

"  Dear  me,  l^Iiss  Wyndham,  and  little  Miss 
Rose,  actually  coming  in,  and  I  had  just 
taken  off  my  clean  cap  ;  the  girls  will  be  so 
angry  with  me." 

"  Would  you,"  said  Mrs.  SelwjTi — "  would 
yoti,  Mrs.  Joncfl,  be  bo  good  as  to  introduo* 
me  to  Miss  Wyndham  P  " 

"Oh  yes,  my  dear,  certainly;"  and  tha 
ladies  entered. 

The  introduction  was  soon  over,  and  they 
had  taken  seats  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
rain. 

A  great  many  jwople  who  are  ph}'sic^o- 
mists  by  nature,  can  discern  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  the  characters  of  those  they 
meet ;  people  who  have  never  had  access  to 
a  volume  of  Lavater,  or  given  any  study  to 
Combe  or  Spurzheim.  There  is  a  some- 
thing, not  just  definable  by  rules  or  orders,  a 
something  that  shows  nn  affinity  or  the  con- 
trary between  individuals.  Mrs.  Sclw)^, 
though  not  overburdened  with  clever  pene- 
tration, or  having  the  slightest  particle  of 
:  feminine  diplomacy,  had  siill  a  fund  of  good 
sense,  and  what  is  a  Tery  desirable  accom- 
paniment, good  feeling,  which  stood  her  in 
good  stead  of  many  more  brilliant  qualities. 
She  had  seen*  very  little  of  the  world;  her 
experiences  of  character  were  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  narrow  circle  of  the  Landeris  in- 
habitants, her  ideas  of  perfection  were  di-awn 
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on  a  umilar  scale,  and  it  cannot  be  much 
vondcml  at  if  she  felt  n  little  distrust  of  her 
own  judgment,  when  she  found  any  of  hei 
ideas  in  danger  of  being  dethroned,  as  in  the 
present  cbrc,  when  she  felt  quite  ashamed  of 
the  Jones'  trio,  who  had  joined  their  fbrces 
for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  as  much  informa- 
tion as  posaible  5:om  Miss  AYj-ndham  during 
her  visit,  by  a  series  of  well-directed  ques- 
tions, such  as,  "  Were  you  at  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition?" "  Were  you  living  near  London 
then  ? "  "  Where  were  you  living  at  the 
time  of  ihe  last  French  Revolution  ?  "  "  Were 
you  ever  on  the  Continent  ?  " 

To  which,  and  all  similar  ones,  Ma^ret 
returned  polite  but  evasive  answers.  She 
had  no  idea  of  hanng  things  wrung  from  her 
in  that  way,  though  it  was  only  that  morning 
■he  had  chatted  over  all  manner  of  past 
scenes  in  her  own  and  her  family's  life,  with 
the  gentle  Mrs.  Ilolmdon  and  her  jieice 
Annette.  But  her  proud  spirit  rose  at  the 
present  attack,  and  she  determined  not  to 
submit  tjimcly  to  such  social  Thuggism. 
Mrs.  Schvyn  sat  watching  her  attentively,  her 
amusement  increasing  each  moment  as  some 
homethrust  was  ingeniously  parried  by  Miss 
Wjudham,  whose.color  rose  wiih  her  indig- 
nation ;  the  widow's  eyes  sjiarkied  with  satis- 
faction nt  Kceing  the  assailants  almost  baffled 
by  the  well-directed  defence.  Each  moment, 
too,  Mrs.  Selwra's  s}-mpathy  increased  for 
the  young  lady,  and  her  respect  for  her 
hostesses  gradually  declined.  "I  wonder," 
thought  she,  as  she  still  watched  Margaret's 
face,  "  how  Matilda  can  call  that  face  '  de- 
otdvdly  plain.'  It  certainly  is  not  i>erfect  in 
fornt,  according  to  classic  rules.  Some  parts 
■re,  like  my  own,  a  little  out  of  projiortlon  ; 
but  I  like  it  much — so  much  variety  in  the 
changing  expression,  and  eyes  that  one  can 
look  a  long  way  through .  They  do  not  sparkle 
as  Matilda's  do,  it  is  true ;  but  what  a  pleas- 
ant rcimse  there  is  in  them.  Perhaps  those 
are  what  one  hears  talked  of  as  '  spirituelle.' 
They  remind  one  of  what  Mr.  Collingwood  aaid 
of  Kate  Howard's  e}'esin  *  Dollars  and  Ceota,' 
when  he  compared  them  to  the  channels  of 
the  Bermunda  Islands.    What  a  pleasbg 


voice,  too,  she  has.  I  do  not  feel  the  least 
afraid  of  her,  and  I  will  epeak  boldly,  while  I 
have  such  a  good  opporttmity." 

'*  Miss  Wyndham,  would  you  be  so  good 
as  to  present  my  aiwlogies  to  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham for  having  been  so  tardy  to  call  upon 
her  ?  It  must  seem  very  unfiriendly,  coming 
from  one  who  is  herself  the  daughter  of  one 
of  Dr.  WjTidham's  predecessors,  to  think 
that  she  should  be  the  last  to  welcome  her 
into  a  new  parish;  but  I  assure  you  the 
omission  was  quite  involuntary  on  my  part, 
and  was  caused  by  the  severe  illncRs  of 
my  little  girl,  which  for  a  long  time  has  kept 
me  a  close  prisoner  to  the  house.  Even  yet 
I  cannot  leave  her  but  for  a  short  time,  while 
she  takes  a  sleep." 

**  We  were  sorry  to  hear  from  Miss  Jones, 
Mrs.  Selwyn,  how  much  anxiety  you  had  suf- 
fered about  her.  Without"  personally  know- 
ing you,  we  sympathised  most  heartily  with 
you ;  principally,  I  think,  because  my  little 
sister — she  who  is  sitting  there — was  just 
recovering  from  an  illness  very  similar  before 
we  removed  here.  You  know  the  old  truism 
about '  fellow-feeling.'  Do  you  find  your  little 
daughter  gaining  strength  ?  " 

"  Very  slowly.  .1  am  often  almost  inclined 
to  despair.  Nothing  seems  to  do  her  good. 
I  try  to  think  of  the  Great  Fhj-sician ;  but 
even  with  that  I  often  despond." 

And,  poor  little  soul,  she  plunged  immedi- 
ately into  a  particular  detiul  of  the  progress 
and  symptoms  in  little  Nannie's  cose, 
prompted  equally  by  the  kind  eye»  and  gen- 
tle feeling  answers  of  her  listener. 

"  The  girls,"  as  their  mamma  always  said, 
were  uncommonly  annoyed  at  this  monopoly 
of  their  visitor,  and,  in  their  pity  for  them- 
selves losing  such  a  golden  op]>ortunity  for 
pushing  their  acquamtance,  fancied  they  were 
pitying  Miss  Wj-ndham,  in  not  believing  any 
one  could  be  interested  in  what  they  called 
"  the  widow's  twaddle."  They  felt  inexpres- 
sibly relieved  when  the  striking  of  a  tlme- 
|nece  reminded  "  the  widow  "  she  should  be 
at  home ;  and  the  shower  being  OTer,  she  set 
out 
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68  THE  MISTRESS 

From  The  Lsdiea'  Companion. 
THE  UISTRESS  OF  ST.  JOHN'S. 

"Wbxs  Miss  Catherine  had  sealed  her 
letters,  she  rose  and  called  little  Tib,  her 
maid.  Immediately  there  bustled  round  the 
partly  open  door  the  quickest  and  brightest 
little  servant  ever  seen.  She  was  going  out, 
for  (the  was  clad  in  a  little  duffle  cloak  :  her 
bonnet  was  snug  and  warm,  and  she  had  a 
small  basket  on  her  arm. 

"  I  think  it  has  got  colder  since  the  morn- 
ing, Tib,"  said  Miss  Catherine,  as  she  gathered 
the  letters  together — "  much  colder." 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  The  frosty  wind  Intea  at 
your  nose  like  a  wolf:  but  I  shan't  mind  it : 
the  roads  are  hard,  and  I  can  run." 

"  Do  BO ;  but  first  go  up-stairs,  and  fetch 
that  dark  blue  woollen  handkerchief  from  my 
upper  drawer,  and  that  old  boa  from  the 
closet." 

"  Lawk,  ma'am  !  "  said  Tib,  guessing  the 
intent,  "I'm  warm  enough,  thank  you,  and 
running  'II  make  me  a  deal  warmer." 

A  kindly  shake  of  the  head,  and  an  im- 
perative wave  of  the  hand,  warned  Ttb  that 
her  mistress*  bidtUng  must  lie  done.  So  she 
went  into  the  hall,  and  ran  up  the  great, 
carved,  wainscot  staircase,  and  soon  came 
down  agun  with  handkerchief  and  boa. 
These  her  mistreai  took,  and  put  the  one 
over  Tib's  bonnet  and  the  other  round  TUi's 
throat ;  and  when  this  vai  finished  she  re- 
ferred to  Tib's  errand. 

"  Get  Snibson  to  put  on  what  stamps  are 
necessary,  and  carefully  post  them,  as  they 
are  Christmas-letters  to  friends ;  and  here's 
eighteen-pence,  which  will,  perhaps,  be  money 
mough :  then  get  a  pound  of  candles  and  a 
pound  of  sugar ;  call  at  the  town  library  for 
the  book  I  was  to  have;  and,  last  thing,  get 
a  small  piece  of  roasting-beef— say  fbur  or 
five  pounds — at  CobVs  shop,  and  tell  both 
him  and  Bolt  that  ^ey  shdl  have  thnr  ao- 
ooonts  as  aoaa  as  I  hear  from  Mr.  Hutt,  or 
the  commisuoners.** 

"  Oh  dear,  ma'am,"  spoke  Tib,  "  they  both 
said,  when  I  was  there  last,  that  you  wasn't 
to  trouble  yourself  at  all  about  the  tittle  you 
owed  'em ;  but  you  was  to  have  everything 
you  needed;  indeed,  old  Mr.  Cobb  quite 
laughed  at  the  thought  of  your  sending  a 
message  about  such  a  little  bill  as  fifteen 
shillings.  He  said,  if  it  was  fifteen  or  fifty 
pounds  it  would  be  the  same  to  him;  for 
you'd  bejutaa  welcome  tothe  best  jomt  out 
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of  hia  shop  as  though  you  didn't  owe  a  shii- 

"  The  people  are  all  very  good  to  me  in 
these  days  of  trouble,"  said  Catherine, 
thoughtfhlly. 

"And  please,  ma'am,"  hesitated  Tib,  "  won't 
you  have  one  pound  of  plums  and  currants — 
one  pound?  It  won't  be  a  great  deal;  and 
it  won't  be  Christmas-like,  Miss  Catherine,  if 
you  don't  have  a  pudding." 

"  No,  Tibby,  no  1  Christmas  puddings  and 
solitary  hearths  are  sad  things  side-by-side. 
Were  you  to  be  at  home  to-morrow  we'd 
have  one ;  but  as  your  old  aunt  has  sent  to 
ask  you,  you'd  better  go.  Now  make  haste, 
or  youl!  not  reach  the  town  in  time  for  post; 
and  if  youll  be  quick  back  again  I'll  keep  ths 
tea  hot  for  )'ou." 

At  this  Tih  had  something  to  say,  it  might 
be  seen ;  still  she  went  onward  to  the  parlor- 
door,,  and  then,  when  there,  and  her  face  waa 
hidden,  she  said,  falteringly,  "If  you  please, 
ma'am,  Mrs.  Throwley  said  if  the  night  waa 
cold,  I  might  just  as  well  step  in  and  take  a 
cup  there?" 

"  Nothing  more  P  "  teked  Hisa  Cranbrook, 
with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  ma'am — that  Joe  might  see  m% 
home ;  fbr  the  road,  with  so  much  wood 
about  it,  was  wild,  like,  at  mght" 

"This  is  the  fint  time  you  and  I  hava 
found  it  out,  Tib,  though  we  have  lived  three 
years  together.  But  Joe  is  a  good  lad  ;  and 
BO  I'll  be  no  hindrance— only,  Tibby,  you 
mustn't  leave  your  mistress  tilt  these  shadom 
are  a  little  gone." 

"  I  ain't  a-going,  missis,"  replied  Tibby, 
with  a  choked  voice;  "  I'm  sure  I  ain't ;  and 
so  you  needn't  be  fretting  about  it." 

Saying  thus,  Tib  hurried  from  the  house, 
crossed  the  quaint  precincts  of  the  ancient 
Bchoolhouse,  then  the  frost-bound  road,  and 
so  into  the  woodland  whioh  lay  opposite,  and 
by  which  the  road  was  shortened  to  the 
town. 

Catherine,  like  her  little  maid,  had  kept 
back  some  point  for  hesitation  ;  for,  no  sooner 
had  she  watched  Tib  across  the  road,  than 
she  hurried  after  her,  and  opening  the  rud* 
gate  which  led  into  the  wood,  went  onward  a 
few  paces,  till  she  stood  beneath  the  shadow 
of  some  hoUiet,  and  where  her  low  call  met 
Tib's  ear. 

"  Don't  come  back,  Tib ;  but  you  can  ask 
at  Cobb's  or  Bolt's  how  Mr.  Farquhar  is,  and 
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if  he  ia  better.  There,  now,  go  on  ;  that  is 
all" 

She  did  not  let  the  little  maid  see  her  fitce, 
eren  if  ahe  could  have  done  ao,  in  the  hoar 
shadows  of  the  boughs,  but  went  aa  slowly 
back  to  the  old  achool-house  of  St  John'a  as 
though  it  was  a  summer's  evening — as  though 
no  wind  blew  icy  from  the  north.  Once 
more  in  the  old  wainscoted  hall,  ohe  repaired 
to  the  kitchen,  where  a  fire  burned  brightly, 
and  where  little  Tib  had  left  thing8  in  exqui- 
aite  daintiness ;  and  there  she  set  the  tea- 
things,  and  carried  them  into  the  parlor,  and 
made  tea,  though  it  was  yet  early,  and  sat 
over  it,  lost  in  deep  thought,  till  nothing  but 
the  firelight  shone  through  the  shadows  of 
the  room.  Then  she  took  it  forth,  and  set  it 
by,  and  laid  supper  far  old  Kit  (the  man  that 
milked  the  cow,  and  attended  to  land 
and  garden).  Then  lighting  her  lamp,  and 
sweeping  the  parlor-hearth,  ahe  sat  down  to 
her  needle — ^ber  rarely-plied  needle,  except 
upon  labors  of  love  of  tbia  sort,  which  was 
that  of  fabricating  Tib  a  collar,  for  her  Christ- 
mas-box. As  this  was  near  completion  ahe 
worked  diligently,  though  pre-occupied  by 
sad  and  weary  thoughts,  her  soul  struggling 
through  some  hidden  darknesses  of  thb  mor- 
tal life,  as  a  dismantled  ship  through  a  dark 
and  stormy  sea. 

'What  bitter  things,  at  best,  are  human 
festivals!  how  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of 
broken  hopes!  how  chequered  with  the 
viaiona  of  thmgs  that  might  have  been,  and 
never  were!  How  countlesB  tin  the  men 
and  women  who  hide  such  wrecks  and  visions 
in  their  souls !  and  how,  worse  than  all,  do 
women,  who  sit  by  solitary  fires,  go  back  upon 
these  steps  of  shipwrecked  Time ! 

In  the  meanwhile,  little  Tib  made  her  quiet 
way  through  the  mile-and-a-half  of  pictur- 
esque old  woods  to  the  little  town — a  very 
litUe  town,  of  one  main  street,  and  one  or 
two  smaller  branching  from  it.  Though  on 
thia  amall  scale,  there  was  a  tiny  maritet- 
houw,  and  a  grand  range  of  ancient  build- 
ings, called  King  Edmtrd'a  Sdiool;  and 
every  house  seemed  to  have  a  garden :  and, 
finally,  being  situated  in  one  of  the  nearest 
southern  counties,  the  little  town  was  not 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  London ; 
yet,  in  a  country  rich  with  ancient  parks  and 
woods,  it  was  as  quiet  and  remote  as  the  way 
around  for  miles  was  picturesque  with  £ng- 
lish  landscape  loveliness. 


The  post-office  was  at  a  little  draper's  shop, 
wherein  Deborah  Snibaon,  the  mUtreRs,  was 
helping  divers  customers  to  half-yaru'  of 
calico  and  yards  of  ribbon ;  hurrying  in  so 
doing,  for  the  posb-hour  waa  at  hand.  Seeing 
Tib  ahe  nodded  to  her,  and  Ind  her  sit  down ; 
but  more  calico  and  ribbon  customers  arriv- 
ing, and  the  inexorable  hour  close  upon 
striking,  she  bid  them  wait  whilst  she  at- 
tended to  the  letters.  Taking  those  Tib  had 
laid  upon  the  counter,  she  proceeded  to' 
weigh  and  place  on  them  the  necessary* 
stamps. 

"  Well,  Tib,  and  how's  Miss  Cranbrook  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Deborah,  as  she  proceeded  in  her 
duty — for  everj-body  in  this  little  town  knew 
little  Tib,  and  that  she  come  from  the  old 
school-house  at  St.  John's. 

But  poorly,"  replied  Tib.  "  Her  spirits 
go  down,  now  the  winter-days  are  so  long 
and  stilL" 

"Ay,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  said  Deb> 
rah  indignantly :  "  she's  had  enough,  and  got 
enough  still,  to  make  a  sore  heart.  I  only 
wonder  when  those  folks  up  in  London  wiU 
settle  matters  about  the  old  school-house  at 
St  John's?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  wonder  when ! "  echoed  more 
than  one  customer ;  and  little  Tib  sighed. 

For  a  minute  or  ao  no  one  spoke ;  then,  as 
Deborah  began  tq  handle  the  letters  Tib  had 
laid  doini,  die  came  to  one  or  more  heavier 
than  the  rest — enclosed,  in  feet,  in  offirial 
envelopes  of  lat^  size, 

"  Now  I  daresay,"  said  Deborah,  wmghing 
the  latest  in  her  hand,  '*  that  this  contains 
something  nice  as  a  Christmas  remembrance 
— as  half  'em  do,  one  may  be  pretty  certain, 
for  I  never  knew  Miss  Cranbrook  to  forget  a 
friend." 

"  No,  and  she  don't,"  replied  little  Tib,  en- 
thusiastically, "though  I  can't  say  as  folka 
remember  her  half  enough.  But  I  should 
just  like  you  to  see  inside  that  letter,  for 
there  ue  two  as  beautiful  pair  of  worked 
sleeves  as  }'0u  ever  se'ed.  They  are  for  the 
daughters  of  Dr.  Musgrave,  who  were  so 
kind  to  missis  when  she  was  in  London  in 
the  spring.  Hist  other  letter  has  a  collar  ni 
it  for  somebody  else ;  for,  though  she  don't 
like  her  needle,  missis  cannot  as  she  saya,  be 
always  sitting  at  her  books ;  so  she  may  just 
as  well  spare  such  stray  minutes  for  her 
friends;  and  she  don't  forget  one  of  'em,  I 
can  tell  yon,  Mm.  Snibsoo,"  quoth  little  Tib, 
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riHing,  like  a  smging-bird,  higher  and  higher 
in  her  note  of  praise ;  "  for  we've  been  mak- 
ing old  Kit  two  new  shirts  ;  and  others,  that 
aint  nigh  as  old,  or  nigh  as  good,  have  been 
thonght  of  too,  I'm  sure ;  though  it  aint  for 
'cm  hardly  to  say  so." 

"Deborah  smiled,  and  looked  tip  tenderly 
into  the  hooded  face.  "  If  the  Mistress  of 
St.  John's  is  good,  so  is  the  little  maid,"  she 
thought.  She  now  came  to  the  last  letter — 
'the  smallest  of  all — and  she  read,  half  aloud, 
half  to  herself,  the  superscription : — "  Oliver 
Itomncy,  Esq.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge." 
"And  pray  mydeu,"  she  added, "  how  is  ilLr. 
Oliver?  and  has  Miss  Catherine  heard  of 
lateP" 

"  No,  she  aint,"  answered  Tib ;  "  and  it 
frets  her  sadly.  Sbe  even  risks  this  letter, 
thinking  that  if  he  is  not  at  Cambridge  it 
may  be  sent  on;  for  he  has  rooma  there 
still." 

"  Well,  she  needn't  fear  of  gratitude  tJiere, 
if  all  accounts  be  true.  And,  bless  me !  to 
think  that  his  fether  only  kept  a  little  drug- 
gist's shop  in  this  town,  and  he  what  he  is — 
for  they  do  say  his  brain  and  his  ed'cation 
are  wonderful !  A  gentleman  told  me  so  not 
a  IcHig  while  ago.  Yes,  it  was  a  poor  little 
druggist's  shop,  just  round  the  comer ;  and 
the  lad  vent  a  good  while  to  St.  John's." 

Nevertheless,  Deborah  Snibson,  check  your 
wonder  j  it  i>  out  of  poor  shops,  and  poor 
houses  of  many  kinds,  that  much  marvel- 
working  intellect  comes — not  out  of  palaces 
or  halls,  or  irom  the  titled  ranks;  be  very 
sure  of  that. 

The  letters  being  safe  now,  in  the  post-bag, 
little  Tib  rose  to  go ;  Deborah  begging  to  be 
respectfully  remembered  to  her  mistress,  and 
that  Iier  thanks  be  conveyed  for  a  basket  of 
[wars  sent  the  vreek  before. 

Tib  was  turning  from  the  door,  when  the 
post-mistress  called  her  back. 

"Oh,  I  nearly  forgot  it;  but  just  tell  your 
mistress  that  there  was  a  gentleman  at  the 
'Crown,'  the  other  day,  and  he  made  great 
inquiries,  both  there  and  about  the  town,  as 
to  the  old  place  at  St.  John's,  as  well  as  of 
herself.  Nobody  could  learn  his  purpose, 
though  Tom,  the  waiter,  says  he  thinks  he 
came  from  Oxford,  by  what  he  dropped.  And 
lib,  tell  your  mistress,  as  well,  that  Mr.  Rog- 
ers, the  steward,  was  down,  from  Button 
Place,  the  othel'  day,  and  told  me  that  Sir 
Richard  ii  coming  to  England  for  a  short 
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time,  as  the  Queen  has  made  him  ambassador 
to  a  different  country  to  where  he  now  is." 
Laden  with  this  news,  Tib  went. 

She  now  proceeded  to  the  little  marked- 
house,  in  a  room  above  which  was  kept  a  fair- 
sized  library  of  ancient  books,  bequeathed — 
through  a  long  course  of  years — by  sundry 
town'fi-folke,  for  the  free  use  of  such  as  might 
like  to  read  them.  Few  were  the  applicants, 
so  that  the  keeper  thereof  had  an  easy  life 
of  it;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  learned 
mistress  at  St.  John's,  and  a  few  neighboring 
parsons,  a  customer  knocked  rarely  at  th» 
nail-studded  door.  Ojienihg  this,  and  as- 
cending a  little,  crooked  stair^se,  Tib  pre- 
sented herself,  in  a  minute  sort  of  antecham- 
ber, wherein  old  Jerry  Clamp,  the  custodian, 
and  his  wife  were  getting  their  tea.  From 
whatever  cause  derived,  the  old  man  had  a 
very  acrid  nature  ;  and,  on  occasion  of  festi- 
vals, such  as  this  of  Christmas,  when  men  at 
least  assume  cheerfulness  if  they  even  do  not 
feel  it,  his  mood  was  always  trebly  bitter. 
And,  strange  to  say,  Mrs.  Jeny  shared  this 
cynicism.  So,  when  little  Tib  wished  him  "  a 
happy  Christmas,"  and  asked  for  the  book, 
he  began  to  growL 

" HappyChtistiaas!''he^acuIated;  "don't 
wish  it  here,  girL  This  isn't  the  place  nor 
the  folks.  It's  all  right  enongh,  however,  for 
such  as  have  lots  of  money,  and  lota  to  eat, 
and  lots  to  drink.  Ha!  ha!  that  ain't  here. 
And  as  to  the  book,  it's  a  very  little  one — a 
nice  little  handy  book  to  carry  on  a  winter's 
night,  like  this  !  " 

He  took  up  the  guttering  candle  as  he 
spoke,  and  going  into  the  kdjacent  room,  re- 
turned directly,  with  an  enormous  folio,  which 
he  delivered  to  the  little  maid,  with  a  grin. 
"  There,"  be  said,  "  the  road  and  the  load  will 
do." 

■*  I  can  do  a  deal  for  my  mis^U,"  quoth 
little  Tib,  "but  I  dont  think  I  can  carry  this. 
But  please  sir,  I  know  a  nice  young  man, 
wholl  be  coming  our  way,  I  dare  say,  to- 
night, and  bell  call  for  it,  please  sir,  and 
bring  it" 

"Very  well,"  growled  the  cynic,  "  very  well, 
only  mind  he  ain't  a  minute  after  eight,  or 
he'll  find  the  door  closed.  For  I've  got  my 
Christmas  to  keep — bread  and  water  by  th« 
light  of  a  rushlight.  And  mind,  young  wo- 
man, tell  your  missis,  from  me,  that  reading 
such  books  as  this  can  lead  but  to  a  place  I 
wont  name — though  it'a  a  very  warm  one — 
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and  Mr.  Dodd,  the  vicar,  as  was  liere  to-day,  I 
says  BO.  Ha !  ha !  pretty  things  ha'  been  I 
taught  at  St.  John's,  if  all  occounta  be  true."! 

Tib,  indignant  at  this,  was  about  to  reply 
but  Mr.  Clamp  slammed-to  the  door,  and  she 
had  to  creep  her  way  down  into  the  street. 
Nor  was  she  distressed  at  Mr.  Clamp's  pros-  j 
pective  supper  of  bread  and  water,  such 
being  r  pleasant  fiction  of  his  cynicism ;  for 
he  was  a  miser,  and,  as  report  had  it,  could 
dine  off  benk-notcfl,  if  he  so  willed. 

In  a  few  minutes  little  Tib  stood  in  Bolt 
the  grocer's  shop.  That  worthy,  being  some- 
what at  leisure  and  prone  to  chat,  served  her 
with  what  slie  asked  for,  and  then  inquired 
if  she  had  forgotten  matters  for  the  pudding. 

"Please,  no  sir,"  answered  Tib,  ruefully, 
"  the  old  aunt  as  has  got  a  bit  of  money  has 
sent  for  me  this  Christmas,  and  missis  will 
make  me  go  ;  so  she  ain't  a-goiiig  to  have  a 
pudding,  and  that  is  just  what  it  is." 

"But  she  miut,"  said  Bolt:  "the  mistress 
at  St.  John's  must  never  go  without  a  pud- 
ding. Folks  that  don't  taste  Christmas  fore 
ein't  no  luck  in  thenew}'ear:  and  so  you 
must  make  the  pudding,  Tib,  and  111  find 
fiiiit  and  sugar." 

"  /  can  make  a  pudding,  sir,"  said  Tib,  tri- 
umphantly ;  "  but  you  see,  sir,  the  dear  missis 
may-be  would  not  boil  it  i  for,  ten  to  one  she  j 
won't  even  roast  the  beef  that  I  shall  take 
home  from  Cobb's,  but  sit  in  deep  sadness  by 
the  fire  all  day;  par-tik-lar  if  she  don't  get 
letters  in  the  morning." 

Tib,"  said  the  kindly  grocer,  emphatically, 
and  clutching  a  pound  weight  that  lay  bard 
by,  as  .though  for  demonstration,  "a  way  to 
duty  is  always  to  be  found.  So  you  must  get 
up  early  and  make  the  pudding,  and  put  it 
on  to  boil  before  you  go ;  and  by  the  time 
she  finds  it,  it  may  be  done.  So  here's  the 
fruit,  of  which,  if  a  word  is  said,  you  can  say 
it  'ill  he  all  right  in  the  bill— ha !  ha ! "  And, 
amused  at  his  own  joke,  whatever  it  might 
be,  the  merry  little  grocer  weighed  and  pa- 
pered his  finest  raisins  and  choicest  currents. 

AVIicn  these  were  in  the  basket,  he  asked 
Tib  what  fruit  she  liked  most.  Now  it  haj)- 
pencd  that  all  little  Tib's  tastes  had  latterly 
become  merged  in  those  of  Joe ;  and  there- 
fore, though  her  liking  was  for  raisins,  Joe's 
vas  for  figs,  and  so  she  modestly  replied — 

"  If  you  please,  figs,  sir." 

Whereupon  Bolt  papered  a  pound  of  figs, 
and  laid  them,  with  a  shilling,  on  the  counter. 


"  There,  my  girl,  there  they  are,  as  well  as  a 
shilling  to  buy  a  top-knot." 

Tib  curtseyed  lier  thanks  and  prepared  to 
go.  She  was  closing  the  door,  when  the 
grocer,  calling  her  back  a  step  or  two.  said, 
"  My  respects  to  your  mistress,  and  a  happy 
Christmas  day,  in  spite  of  all.  And  just  sny 
that  some  frosty  morning  soon,  I  shall  be 
walking  the  way  of  the  old  school-house,  and 
I  will,  with  her  honored  leave,  step  in  and 
have  a  chat  about  the  school  a^rs;  and 
that,  meanwhile,  she  isn't  to  think  a  bit  about 
the  little  bill — it's  nothing — it's  nothing." 
He  waited  till  the  little  maid  had  closed  the 
door,  and  then,  he  added,  as  if  carrying  on 
the  sentence  in  continuous  breath,  "no  mora 
it  is.  There  are  debts  in  this  world  that  can 
alone  be  summed  up  and  paid  in  Heaven, 
and  this  is  one.  For  didn't  she  teach  my 
nephew  Bichard  noble  things?  Didn't  she 
moke  bim  master  in  Latin  and  difficult  fig- 
urea,  in  spite  of  bigoted  trustees,  who  would 
have  kept  the  poor  town's  lads  to  the  Delect- 
us and  the  Rule  of  Three,  if  tbey  could. 
And  through  this  knowledge  he  has  become 
a  well-to-do  gentleman)  and  so  Heaven  re- 
ward her,  for  I  cannot — I  cannot — "  and  the 
old  man  dropped  a  tear. 

True,  Bolt,  our  souls'  growth  can  only  come 
by  knowledge ;  and,  therefore,  glorification 
be  to  those  who  bold  the  divine  cup  to  all 
who  are  athirst. 

When  Cobb,  the  butcher — -and  very  fat  and 
Falstaff-likc  he  was — heard  little  Tilj's  order 
for  the  beef,  he  whetted  his  knife  on  his  steel, 
and  laughed  to  such  a  prodigal  amount  as  to 
bring  his  ruddy  complexion  to  the  color  of 
mulberries;  whereupon  as  he  leant  against  a 
bench,  quite  out  of  breath — though  still  whet- 
ting his  knife — a  little  shutter  opening  from 
a  comfortable  parlor  was  slid  back,  and  a 
kindly  voice  cried — 

"  Cobb,  dear,  hush !  remember  the  apo- 
plexy." - 

At  as  early  a  date  as  he  might,  the  butcher 
attended  to  this  injunction ;  and  then,  repair- 
ing to  the  little  cavity,  whispered  something. 
At  this  a  spruce  little  woman  made  her  ap- 
pearance, and  the  butcher  giving  his  knife  a 
final  whet  sent  it  like  a  sword  into  a  large 
sirloin,  and  out  off  a  portion,  which  certwnly, 
at  the  least,  did  not  weigh  less  than  ten 
pounds.  He  made  feint  to  weigh  it,  and 
then  brought  it  to  Tib's  basket 

"It  U  a  very  laigc  piece,  air,"  said  the 
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little  maid,  "  and  miaaia  aeid  only  four  or  five 

pounds." 

"  We  always  give  good  weight  at  Christ- 
mas, lass — Oh!  oh!"  and  here  Cobb  went 
pur]>le  again,  and  his  little  wife,  punching 
him  on  the  hack,  cried — 

"  Mind  the  apoplexy,  dear." 

So,  OB  the  good  old  butcher  would  aay  no 
more,  Tib  waa  obliged  to  put  the  beef  into 
the  basket;  and  when  Mrs.  Cobb  had  sent 
her  dutiful  respects,  and  expressed  her  hope 
that  when  Miss  Cranbrook  came  to  town  she 
would  honor  her  by  stepping  in,  and  tasting 
the  Christmas  ale,  little  Tib  went,  first  ask- 
ing, however,  the  point  relating  to  her  mia- 
tress'  last  words. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Farquhar  is  very  bad — so  bad 
that  he  cannot  see  another  week.  My  boy 
beard  this  when  he  was  up  at  the  house  thia 
morning."  At  thia  instant  acme  euatomera 
entered ;  bo,  with  thia  reply  to  her  question, 
ahe  departed. 

Mm.  Throwley's  cottage  was  in  one  of  the 
little  off-strccts,  or  lanes,  and  just  where  the 
pretty  rural  town  merged  into  the  wooded 
country.  She  waa  a  widow,  and  earned  her 
bread  by  tlie  culture  of  a  field  or  two,  and  by 
keeping  a  cow;  and  her  eldest  boy,  Joe, 
■worked  under  the  steward,  at  Sutton  Place — 
a  noble  hall,  at  about  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  tlie  town.  She  had  two  other  boys  be- 
ude  Joe,  and  very  glad  she  was  that  he,  who 
was  so  good  a  son,  had  set  his  heart  on  such 
a  good  girl  as  little  Tib ;  Chough  ahe  was  a 
poor  orphan,  and  one  who  had  known  much 
of  the  trorld's  ftdveraity,  till  Miss  Cranbrook 
had  befriended  her.  So,  thinking  that  Tib 
would  come  to  tea  on  this  Christmas  Eve, 
ahe  had  made  great  preparation  of  cake,  and 
muffins,  and  slices  of  ham — set  in  the  picture 
of  a  cleanly  kitchen,  the  best  tea-things,  and 
a  rousing  fire.  But,  before  Tib  could  see 
these  for  herself,  she  was  met  by  Joe,  who 
kissed  the  frost  off  her  face,  and  led  her  in 
in  great  triumph.  Then,  after  a  good  deal 
was  said  all  round,  the  tea  was  made  and  the 
muffins  brought  into  requisition. 

After  talking  about  many  things — espe- 
oally  about  Sutton  Place,  where  Mrs.  Throw- 
ley  had  once  lived  servant — little  Tib  related 
her  perplexity  about  the  pudding.  Mrs. 
Throwley  liitencd,  but  said  little;  but  when 
Joe  had  started  off  to  the  library,  for  the 
hook,  she  broached  what  had  been  meanwhile 
{Muaing  in  her  brain. 


"  You  see,  Tib,"  she  said,  "  that  your  old 
aunt  is  a  miserly  sort  of  body,  and  would  he 
glad  enough,  I  dare  say,  if  you  did  not  go  to 
dinner;  end  so,  to  be  there  a  little  liefbre 
tea-time  would  do  very  well.  Now,  as  I  had 
a  goose  sent  me  yesterday,  I  intend  to  roast 
it ;  and  if  ao  be  you  would  dine  here  I>etween 
twelve  and  one,  why  we  could  put  by  the 
nicest  part,  with  potatoes  and  greens,  and 
apple-sauce.  I  could  make  a  little  pudding 
too,  in  a  ahape ;  for  you  know  I  am  a  good 
cook ;  and  we  could  keep  all  hot  by  [jlacing 
the  dishes  over  a  couple  of  milking-paila 
filled  with  boiling  water,  as  I  shall  have 
plenty  in  the  back-house  copper.  And  then, 
my>idea  is,  if  Joe  could  borrow  his  master's 
Hght-cart  and  drive  you  to  your  aunt's;  you 
could,  on  your  way,  turn  down  the  lane  to 
St  John's,  and  there  you  could  steal  in  to 
the  hack  door,  and  put  the  little  dinner  neatly 
on  a  tray,  and  carry  it  into  the  parlor,  and 
say — "  If  you  please,  ma'am  would  you  ao- 
cept  thia  dinner  from  little  Tib  ?  " 

"Oh!  it's  a  nice  thought,"  said  the  girl, 
her  eyes  sparkling  with  joy  at  the  idea  of 
giving  pleasure  to  her  mistress  ;  "but  she  ia 
60  independent  that  she  will  accept  favora 
from  no  one.  And  I  should  not  like  to  offend 
her,  or  huirt  her  feelings  in  any  way." 

"  You  won't,  I  think ;  for  she  is  too  good 
and  too  kind  ^o  mistake  your  meaning.  So 
I  would  tr)'— thtat  I  would." 

So  Tib  acquiescing,  mattera  were  so  ar- 
ranged, aa  the  youn*g  girl  felt  sure  her  mta* 
tress  would  not  objeM  to  her  dining  with  Joe 
and  his  mother.  Moireorer,  juat  to  give  A 
coloring  to  the  idea  that  the  present  waa  UtUe 
Tib's,  the  plums  and  okher  things  were  con- 
signed to  Mrs,  Throwlew  j  and  Joe  aoon  re- 
turning with  the  large  Diook,  and  it  being 
eight  o'clock,  he  and  Tib  sett  forth,  as  aoon  aa 
something  more  in  the  waW  of  refreshment 
had  been  partaken  of.  \ 

It  was  pleasant  walking  thrAugh  the  moon 
h't  frosty  woods,  with  the  hoarV  frost  shining 
like  silver  on  the  great  holliea,  a|nd  the  scu^ 
let  berriea,  looking  more  scarlet  iby  the  con- 
trast. When  she  got  home,  tJieJ  little  maid 
found  the  kitchen-fire  bright,  arid  her  mifr- 
tress  in  the  parlor,  quietly  readinlg ;  hut  ahe 
said  little  of  her  errands  till  Joe  ftad  rested 
and  was  gone.  Then  she  carried'  in  supper, 
and  told  her  mistress  what  Mrs.  Si  jibson  had 
said  about  the  return  of  Sir  Richi  ird  Suttcm 
to  Sttttcm  Place ;  and  of  the  visita  md  mqa»- 
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ries  of  ttie  stronger  from  Oxford.  Both  cir- 
camtitances  seemed  to  surprise  Miss  Cran- 
brook  much.  Not  a  word,  however,  waa 
■aid  on  either  side  with  respect  to  Mr.  Far^ 
quhar,  Ull  Hb  coming  in  to  make  report  that 
die  bouse  was  safe,  and  to  wish  her  mutresa 
good-night,  die  related  what  she  had  beard. 
To  this,  MiBB  Cranbrook  made  no  reply, 
other  thnn  an  abrupt  "  Good  night ; "  so  Tib 
closed  the  door,  and  went  up  to  bed — there 
to  find,  upon  her  little  dressing-table,  the 
lovely  collar  her  mistress  bad  worked,  for 
ber  Christmas- box. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  little  maid  had 
left  the  room,  Catherine  sat  just  as  though 
what  she  bad  listened  to  had  rendered  her 
incapable  of  motion.  Eventually,  however, 
•he  arose,  and  unlocking  an  old-fashioned 
escritoire,  took  thence  a  letter.  This  she 
brought  to  the  table ;  and  re-seating  herself, 
read  it  over  and  over  agam ;  then  it  dropped 
from  her  band,  fluttered  to  the  floor,  and  lay. 
Then  pressing  her  face  in  ber  hands,  ber 
hands  in  turn  upon  the  table,  she  sat  till  far 
into  the  night,  with  all  the  weight  upon  her 
Boul  of  the  desolation  of  this  Christmas  eve. 

When  Tib  went  to  her  mistress  in  the 
morning,  she  found  her  far  from  well ;  so  she 
made  breakfast,  and  took  it  to  her.  After 
this.  Miss  Cranbrook  seemed  better,  and, 
rising,  came  down  to  her  pleasant  parlor, 
wherein  the  brightest  of  fires  ahone,  and 
which  Tib  (by  way  of  showing  it  was  a  fes- 
tive time)  bad  dreMed  with  bully  and  Christ- 
mas flowers.  The  latter  then  came  in,  to 
propose  (o  stay  at  home,  as  her  mistress  was 
not  well ;  for  she  had  already  told  her  of  the 
proposal  to  dine  with  Joe  and  his  mother, 
and  to  go  aAerwards  to  thft  old  aunt's — a 
plan  to  which  Miss  Cranbrook  bad  assented, 
and  thought  good.  She  would  therefore 
listen  to  nothing  Tib  would  say,  but  bid  her 
hasten  to  get  dressed  and  go. 

"  I  would  rather  be  alone  to  day,  Tib," 
she  said ;  "  much  rather.  And  if  I  need  to 
dine,  I  can  boil  an  egg,  or  take  a  crust  of 
oread  and  cheese  j  ao  make  baste  and  go." 

Tib,  having  her  own  reasons  for  not  wish- 
ing  to  press  the  subject  of  dinner,  sud  noth- 
ing more ;  but,  dressing  and  putting  on  the 
pretty  collar,  went  down  to  take  her  leave. 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  I  shall  leave  my 
warm  shawl  and  basket,  till  about  two  o'- 
clock, when  I  will  call  for  themi  for  Joe  will 
drive  this  way." 

s 


"Very  well, Tib j  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
you." 

As  soon  as  her  little  maid  was  gone,  Cath- 
erine put  on  ber  garden-bonnet,  and  went 
forth  to  walk  up  and  down  an  old  terrace, 
from  which  there  was  a  lengthened  view  of 
the  road.  Here  she  remained  till  she  saw 
the  postman  approaching  from  the  little 
town  ;  then,  opening  the  rustic  wicket,  she 
went  forth  to  meet  him.  But  he  did  not  be- 
gin to  look  at  bis  letters,  or  unbind  the 
string  which  fastened  them ;  so,  even  before 
she  was  close  to  bim,  her  heart  died  dovm. 
She  bad  so  expected  letters ;  had  so  prayed 
for  them :  her  Christmas  vrould  be  so  deso- 
late without ! 

"  No  letters,  Smith  ?  " 

"No,  ma'am, not  one;  leastways,  this  ia 
all  the  post-missis  gave  me." 

Catherine  looked  them  through.  Every 
neighbor  of  hers,  in  the  cottages  and  farms 
around,  seemed  to  be  blessed  by  the  tender 
remembrances  of  others,  only  she  was  for- 
gotten— she  to  whom  existence  had  been  a 
perpetual  sacrifice,  in  all  instances  save  one ; 
and  even  in  that,  perhaps,  if  rightly  viewed ! 
But  hiding  her  disappointment,  as  usual,  by 
an  effort  of  her  iron  will,  she  chatted  cheer- 
fully to  the  old  man ;  bid  him  call  on  the 
morrow,  when  Tib  would  be  at  home,  and 
have  some  ale.  She  then,  reaching  the 
wicket,  wtdied  him  good  day,  and  returned 
to  the  house.  Here  once  more  in  the  par- 
lor, she  sank  down  in  ber  chair  and  wept 
aloud. 

Forgotten  —  forgotten !  Alone ! "  she 
said,   "  Even  by  my  dear  Andrew,  above 

all ! " 

And  the  morning,  which  had  been  hitherto 
so  bright,  began  to  be  darkened  by  descend- 
ing snow;  so  that  the  day  sympathized,  as  it 
seemed,  with  the  terrible  depression  which 
lay  upon  her  soul!  It  was  weakness,  all 
this — seeing  her  noble  life,  and  the  harvest 
coming  of  the  immortal  seed  she  had  sown  { 
but  low  in  estate,  from  many  causes,  her 
spirit  (usually  so  strong  and  full  of  faith) 
was  bowed  by  the  seeming  desolation  of  the 
time  and  scene. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  would  have  been  de- 
lightful to  have  watched  all  little  Tib's  pro- 
gresses ;  how  Joe  met  her  when  not  far  into 
the  woods;  how  he  made  pretext  of  kissing 
away  the  frost,  just  aa  be  had  done  the  night 
before ;  bow  in  due  time  they  reached  the 
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town;  how  dinner  was  ready  early;  bow 
capital  the  goose  and  pudding  both  proved, 
and  Iiow  the  nicest  part  of  the  wise  bird  was 
put  aside ;  till,  finally,  with  the  pudding  in 
the  cart,  Tib,  Joe,  and  his  little  brother — 
were  on  the  way  to  St.  John's.  Here  arrived 
in  the  lane,  a  few  yards  off  the  [licturesque 
old  srliool'house,  Joe  and  Tib  alighted,  and, 
carrying  each  a  seething  burden,  went  sohly 
round  to  the  court-yard  in  the  rear.  Here  Tib, 
reaching  the  kitchen  by  a  side  door,  Rhe  had 
purposely  left  unfastened,  vent  softly  about, 
like  n  little  mouse,  whilut  Joe  watched  her 
through  the  window,  and  laid  a  snowy  nap- 
kin on  a  tray,  with  silver  and  glass  and 
other  necessaries,  and  then  sot  the  nice  hot 
dislics  thereon,  and  went  softly  towards  the 
parlor-door.  Opening  it,  she  put  her  head 
within,  and  said,  "It's  me,  raifisis." 

"  Come  in,  Tib.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  !  " 
And  Miss  Cranbrook  spoke  as  she  lay  quies- 
"ent  on  licr  couch  beside  the  fire. 

80  Tib,  half  frightened  and  much  flurried, 
hurried  in,  and  set  the  tray  u^ion  the  table. 
"  If  YOU  please,  mjiwis,*'  she  said,  deprecat- 
ingly  (and  not  daring  to  look  at  her  mis- 
tress), "  I  have  brought  you  a  piece  of  goose 
and  a  little  pudding,  and  I  hope  you  won't 
be  offfudcd  with  ynnr  little  Tib"  (At  this 
precise  mompiit,  Tih  having  wound  herself 
up  quite  to  a  pitch,  burst  into  tears);  "for, 
oh  !  I  couldn't  bear  that  you  should  be  with- 1 
out  dinner;  and,  please  ma'am,  Mr.  Bolt  I 
gave  mo  the  fruit,  and  said  I  was  to  make  a  [ 
pudding,  for  I  said  you  wasn't  j-'oiiif,'  to  have  1 
one — and  so,  please,  I've  brough  tit.   And  I . 
won't  stay  more  now,  ma'am,  for  Joe's  wait- 
ing, and  rU  sure  and  be  home  early.'*  So 
saying,  and  without  once  looking  at  her  mis-  I 
tress,  bIic  hurried  from  the  room. 

When  Missi  Cranbrook  had  recovered  from 
her  great  astonishment  at  this  apj)cnrance  of 
Utile  Til)  with  so  nice  a  dinner,  she  wondered 
what  could   have  prompted   so    sweet  a 
thought;  forgetting,  in  bo  doing,  what  her; 
own  acts  were.    To  please  Tih,  rather  than  j 
from  inclination,  she  tasted  a  little  of  both  I 
goose  and  pudding;  then  carried  the  tray 
away,  and  returned  to  her  i)arlor. 

Tlie  cold  was  greater — tlie  frost  more  in-  [ 
tenRc — the  snow  fell  thicker  and  thicker  as 
day  began  to  wane.   All  at  once  she  heard 
the  sound  of  wheels  in  the  lane,  and  a  min- ' 
utc  or  so  after,  some  one  knocked  upon  the 
porch-door.    Hastening  to  open  it,  she  wel- 


comed in  Mr.  Acton,  an  eminent  surgeon, 
living  at  the  distance  of  some  milct.  H« 
said  but  little,  till  lie  was  seated  by  the  fire; 
then  he  asked  her  to  accompany  him  to  sm 
Mr.  Farquhar. 

"  He  is  dying,"  said  the  surgeon,  thought- 
fully, "  and,  as  he  says  that  a  few  minutes' 
speech  would  be  to  him  the  greatest  human 
consolation,  I  hope  you  wiU  not  object  to 
go!" 

*'  It  is  many  years  »nee  I  saw  Iiim,"  siud 
Catherine,  thoughtfully,  and  as  though  to  he^ 
self. 

*'  It  is ;  and.  like  you,  he  is  utterly  aIon& 
You  will  therefore  surely  come." 

"  I  will ;  I  owe  it  to  him !  "  And  Cathe- 
rine hastened  from  the  room,  to  put  on  her 
cloak  and  bonnet. 

As  she  went,  the  surgeon  could  hut  look 
with  curiosity  at  the  expressive  and  still 
handsome  face,  though  some  fifty  years  had 
lefl  their  traces  there,  and  tinged  her  hair 
with  grey. 

I'hcy  were  soon  on  the  way  to  the  coun- 
tr)*-hon8e  where  Mr.  Farquhar  lived.  LeaT^ 
ing  the  serwint  in  charge  of  the  vehicle,  they 
alighted  at  some  little  distance  from  it,  and 
approaching  by  a  wooded  path,  gained  a  pri- 
vale  door.  Tliis  was  opened  by  an  elderly 
man-servant,  who  led  them  up  a  stone-rtaip- 
case,  and  ushered  them  into  a  room,  half 
bed-chamber,  half  Mtting-room.  Here,  in  ao 
easy-chair  by  the  fire,  sat  a  gentleman  about 
sixty  years  of  age ;  his  hair,  like  Miss  Cran- 
brook's,  was  tinged  with  griy,  and  he  seemed 
a  little  hunch-backed. 

When  Mr.  Acton  had  jiIaAsd  Catherine  a 
chair,  he  withdrew. 

The  gentleman  held  forth  lii-''  hand;  bat 
Catherine  was  for  some  miuutvs  too  moved 
to  take  it. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  coWnCi"  be  said 
at  lengtli,  "  at  such  a  season,  an?.  1  on  such  ft 
night ;  but  I  thought  you  woukl.L^  We  haTt 
had  many  hitter  and  solitary  lioui^s — and  of 
somewhat  wilful  causing,  if  I  niisi;,i^e  not," 

"  We  have ;  and  when  seasoiidLl  such  U 
this  come  round,  regret  arises  tljtfiefly  be- 
cause I  jjossihly  gave  ]>ain  to  you,  ,J[Mr.  Vta^ 
quhar.  Otherwise,  I  do  not  douU^-t  tfatt  I 
have  attained  a  higher  and  more  Invj^nghqjh 
piness — that  is  taking  the  avera<;o  j^bf  yeuf 
as  they  glide  by — than  had  I  f^'lfjijyred 
promptings  of  a  more  personal  ait_j. 
kind."  ^ 
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"Undoubtedly.  TlieM  vietoriet  coat  lu 
nach ;  but  the  reward  is  great.  Only  tell 
me  how  it  was,  and  what  was  the  reason  of 
your  refusal  twent}*  or  so  years  ago." 

"  It  was  this : — My  father  was,  as  you  may 
have  heaid,  a  country  gentleman  of  good 
fortune  ;  I  and  a  brother  were  his  only  chil- 
dren. He  gave  me  a  fine  education;  for  I 
had  a  taste  for  books,  and  this  I  found  my 
only  fortune  when  he  died  suddenly  and  my 
brother's  dissipation  of  the  estate  left  me 
penniless.  Such  being  the  case,  I  had  to 
seek  my  bread;  and  I  went  as  tutwesa  to 
the  only  son  of  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  a  neigh- 
bor and  old  fiiend  of  my  ftmily.  ^ongst 
the  occasional  insitors  there  was  a  somewhat 
eminent  political  character.  "We  talked, 
much  :  we  bad  sjmpathies  akin ;  and  I  liked 
him.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  said 
emphatically, '  At  pre»ent  circumstances  pre- 
vent me,  but  I  will  make  you  an  offer  as 
soon  as  I  can.'  I  made  no  reply  to  this 
whenever  it  was  said — neither  assent  nor 
dissent  Still,  I  believed  tbat  he  spoke  in 
g;ood  faith,  and  that  his  honor  was  irre- 
fttoachable.  Three  yeara  after  this  I  saw 
you :  }-ou  hired  this  house  of  Sir  Kichard : 
you  visited  Sutton  Plaee.  Almost  as  soon  as 
you  saw  roe  you  made  me  an  offer.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  I  refused,  for  I  repulsed  you 
by  absence  rather  than  by  words.  I  did  not 
know  then  what  you  were,  or  the  quality  of 
your  noble  heart.  Moreover,  you  were  a 
stranger  to  me — brusque  in  manner,  and  a 
little  too  authoritative  to  win." 

"  I  was  somewhat  a  hunchback,"  said  Mr. 
Farquhar ;  "  perhaps  that  was  it." 

*'No:  in  truth,  no.  But  I  felt  myself 
bound  to  another — even  though  indirectly. 
You  should  have  had  patience  and  you 
would  have  won  me  i  for  I  liked  yon  even 

then.  As  it  was  " 

As  it  was,"  he  interrupted,  wringing  his 
hands, — "as  it  was,  I  cursed  my  life  and 
yours.  In  my  mad  disappointment — in  my 
baste  to  show  you  that  there  were  others 
whom  1  could  win — I  married  a  heartless 
shrew,  who  in  six  weeks  left  me,  and  whom 
I  have  never  since  seen  nor  heard  of,  except 
as  it  has  concerned  money  matters.  Bitter- 
ly have  1  rued  that  haste." 

*'  And  Utterly,  at  times,  have  I  rued  my 
pride,  and  my  &Ise  estimation  of  another's 
honor.  Soon  after  you  discontinued  your 
viute  to  Sutton  Place  I  left  therealao.  I  had 
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an  enemy  in  the  chaplain — rinee  become  the 
master  of  an  Oxford  College;  and  he,  I 
have  strong  reason  to  believe,  poisoned  Sir 
Richard's  ears  as  to  the  heterodoxy  of  the 
knowledge  I  was  imparting  to  his  boy.  So 
I  left,  and  went  to  London,  and  began  a  lit- 
erary life.  If  men  who  pursue  the  higher 
departments  of  knowledge  find  money  come 
slowly  in,  so,  necessarily,  must  a  woman, 
whose  hindrances  are  so  formidable,  After 
two  years*  struggle  I  returned  to  the  coun- 
try,  and  procured  the  miitreiship  of  St. 
John's,  which  was  then  ^fUiant,  and  of  which 
a  trusteeship  helmged  to  my  fiunily.  It  ia, 
as  you  know,  a  bruich  of  the  old  Grammar 
School  in  our  little  country  town,  and  in- 
tended for  the  preparation  of  boys  between 
six  and  ten  years  old.  When  I  had  brought 
the  school  into  some  kind  of  organization  I 
was  very  happy;  for  the  old  school-house 
had  always  been  a  lovely  place.  But  the 
payment  of  the  salary  soon  felt  into  arrears, 
owing  to  the  bad  management  of  the  trus- 
tees ;  and  now,  for  eighteen  years,  I  have 
been  struggling  on  with  the  merest  pittance 
and  but  for  the  earnings  of  my  pen,  I  must 
have  starved.  Some  Ahrteen  hundred  pound* 
ia  due,  and—with  what  I  have  spent  in  re* 
pairs  to  the  building,  and  other  things — ^is 
upwards  of  NXteen  hundred  pounds.  For 
the  last  six  months  the  school  has  been 
ciOsed,  and  the  whole  business  -is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  newly  organized  Charities  Com- 
misuon.  When  last  I  heard,  it  was  inti- 
mated to  me  that  St  John's  will  be  sold. 
If  so,  and  I  am  paid,  I  shall,  with  what  is 
due,  buy  the  old  place.  It  is  endeared  to 
me  by  a  thousand  memories,  and  there  I 
wish  to  die.  Since  his  father's  death,  my 
old  pupil.  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  has  written 
to  ne  in  the  kindest  manner.  He  saya  he 
owes  to  me  all  which  is  valuable  in  life,  and 
that  when  he  comes  to  England  he  shall 
bring  me  his  two  little  sons  to  do  by  them 
as  I  did  by  the  father,  and  he  will  pay  me 
handsomely.  If  this  be  so,  St  John's  will 
be  no  longer  solitary.  I  shall  be  indepen- 
dent, and  be  able  to  pursue,  at  leisure  inter- 
vals, the  assistance  I  have  now  for  some 
time  been  rendering  to  my  beloved  Oliver." 

"  What  I  have  seen  of  him,"  said  Mr. 
Farquhar,  "  I  fike  much.  He  appears  to  be 
an  extraordinary  young  man.  A  gentleman 
who  was  here  from  town,  a  few  daya  since, 
says  that  his  fortiKoming  book  Is  likely  to 
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be  a  maitetpieceb  I  Me  that  it  is  adver^ 
tixed." 

"Indeed  I  This  is  news  to  me,"  said  Cath- 
eiinej  for,  to  my  bitter  disapiMuntment,  I 
had  nrather  letter  or  paper  from  him  Uiis 
morning.  Indeed,  I  suppoBe  he  means  to 
surpriBe  me,  for  he  has  been  silent  for  some 
veeke.  But  I  attributed  it  to  the  illness  of 
his  relative,  a  miserly  old  tradesman  in  Lon- 
don, who,  for  some  years  has  allowed  him  a 
gentlemanly  income,  and  at  his  death  mil 
leave  bim  a  conBiderable  fortune." 

"This  is  well,**,  said  Mr.  Farquhar. 
"Means  to  rest  upon  is  an  absolute  necessity, 
if  literature  is  to  be  pursued  vith  an  un- 
broken spirit,  and  with  an  ultimate  purpose 
of  high  intent.  And  my  object,  somewhat 
in  adung  you  to  come  here  to-night  ia  to 
sue  for  leave  to  make  )'Our  remaining  days 
free  from  troubles  of  a  pecuniary  kind.  I 
have  the  means." 

"  You  may  have,  but  I  have  no  right  to 
tiiem  :  so  make  no  attempt  of  the  kind,  for 
it  will  be  utterly  useless.  A  book  or  two 
you  may  leave  me,  if  you  like — nothing 
more.  And,"  she  added  solemnly,  and  low- 
ering her  voice, "  for  the  pain  I  caused  you 
—for  the  mistake  I  made — will  you,  in  the 
profound  charity  of  this  time  and  hour,  for- 
give meP" 

*'  I  will,  I  will,"  he  said,  with  choked  ut- 
terance,— "  more  readily,  and  more  truly  if 
you  will  tell  mc  one  thing.  Did  you  ever 
love  me  P  " 

*'  I  did !  1  do ! "  she  said  vehemently.  "  I 
have  drained  the  bitter  cup  of  deep  regret, 
if  such  confession  makes  atonement." 

"  It  will  i  because  for  years  I  have  nightly 
prayed  for  God's  tender  mercy  to  me  in  the 
life  to  come :  that,  even  as  I  have  loved  you 
with  the  deepest  human  love — even  as  I  have 
worshipped  your  high  intellect  and  bfty 
power — even  as  I  reverence  your  singleness 
of  heorli,  your  rectitude,  and  truth— even  as 
for  years  I  have  watched  and  wondered  at 
irhat  you  had  done  for  truth,  ultimately, 
through  those  you  have  taught  and  trained — 
•0  do  I  pray  that,  side  by  side  with  you  on 
some  nobler  scene,  we  may  have  companion- 
ahip.  For  this  I  shall  ever  pray  unto  the 
end;  and,  trusting  in  the  perfect  goodness 
of  Almighty  God,  find  rest  and  peace." 

"Ament  Amen!"  she  said,  **so  pray  I 
h-kevisel" 
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She  could  say  no  more ;  so  she  rose  eten 
as  she  spoke,  and  prepared  to  go. 

He  put  a  book  into  her  hand  he  had  been 
reading :  and  as  he  gave  it,  she  pressed  her 
lips  down  on  his  lingers. 

This  was  her  solo  farewell,  as  it  was  his-; 
and  so  they  parted.  When  she  once  more 
gained  the  air  the  snow  had  ceased,  ths 
moon  and  stars  were  shining,  end  a  deep 
peace  seemed  brooding  both  far  and  near. 

Little  was  said  during  the  drive  to  St. 
John's;  and  when  there  she  alighted  and 
went  in  akme.  Tib  had  not  yet  returned  i 
but  as  soon  as  she  was  within  and  had  got  ■ 
light,  she  became  aware  that  some  on* 
knocked  at  a  door  at  the  rear.  Hurtl- 
ing thither,  she  found  a  country  bumpkin 
holding  a  parcel  and  a  letter  in  his  hand 

"  If  ye  please,  missus,  I  bio  a-knocking 
till  *ee  bones  be  sore  like.  Mrs.  Snibson^ 
warry  sorr)' ;  but  she'd  such  a  lot  to  think 
on  with  the  beef  and  puddin  as  to  make  this 
yere  parcel  and  letter  go  clean  out  on  her 
head.    So  you  must  just  foi^re  her,  missus." 

Catherine  proved  that  she  did  so  by  g^ 
ing  the  bumpkin  a  shilling  and  dismisaio^ 
him. 

She  came  back  into  the  parlor,  tore  tht 
post  cover  off  the  thick  and  noble  kx^Jiig 
volume,  and  found,  as  she  suspected,  that  it 
was  Oliver  Romney's  book,  and,  to  her  grMt 
surprise,  that  it  was  simply  nnd  briefly  dedi- 
cated to  herself.  Then  she  read  his  letter, 
explaining  his  some  weeks'  silence  by  hi* 
desire  to  surprise  her  with  the  gift  of  the 
first  copy  of  his  book  on  Christmas  Day.  It 
said,  too,  that  his  uncle  was  dead  and  buried, 
and  tbnt,  when  affairs  contingent  thereto, 
were  settled,  he  should  be  the  master  of  a 
handsome  yearly  income.  Means  would  be, 
therefore,  his — even  did  they  not  otherwiat 
arise — to  secure  St.  John's,  restore  it,  eniiidi 
it  with  the  finest  books  in  many  languages, 
and  thus  affording  him  a  place  for  retire- 
ment, country  change,  and  study,  leave  her 
mistress  of  the  old  place,  with  power  to  aid 
him,  by  gathering  together  out  of  books  of 
many  kinds,  those  facts  and  sequences  of  h»- 
man  action  and  natural  laws  from  which 
alone  the  generalizations  worthy  the  name  at 
history  can  be  drawn. 

Thus,  even  as  she  stood  on  the  desolate 
and  unlit  hearth,  she  could  but  feel  tbit 
some  triumph  and  some  joy  was  hers. 
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'  presently  little  Tib  came  home,  with  much 
to  tell  her  mistress  of  her  aunt's  kindness, 
and  what  Joe  had  said ;  and  her  mistress,  ia 
turn,  had  much  to  aay  about  the  gooie  and 

pudding. 

When  Tib  was  gone  to  bed,  the  fire  bright, 
the  lamp  lighted,  Catherine  sat  down  to  look 
at  Oliver's  book ;  and  ao  she  read  on  and 
on  till  the  deepest  peaee  vas  heia. 

So  the  night  closed  upon  the  old  School 
House  of  St.  John's. 

•         •         •         •  • 

A  year  has  gone  by,  and  the  old  hollies 
about  St.  John's  are  again  thick  set  with 
ruddy  berries.  Catherine's  affairs  are  now 
settled  ;  she  has  bought  St.  John's,  its  wood 
and  meadows,  orchard  and  gardens.  With 
the  residue  of  her  little  money,  aad  what 
she  has  for  the  teaching  and  guardianship  of 
Sir  lUchard  Sutton's  little  sons,  she  is  inde- 
pendent: fbr  the  affairs  respecUng  the  school 
vere  more  easily  settled  by  reason  of  the 


The  Lileratun  of  American  Aboritjinal  fjxn- 
gmgea.  By  Herman  Ludewig.  With  addi- 
tions and  Corrections  by  Professor  Wm.  W. 
Turner.  Edited  by  Nicholas  TrSbncr.  Lon- 
don :  Trnbnor  and  Co.  1858. 

Tnifl  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  work  which 
will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  philologists  ;  bo> 
ing  a  compendium  of  the  abonginsl  languages 
of  the  American  continent,  and  a  digest  of  all 
tbo  knoH'n  literatnra  bearing  npon  those  lan- 
}^agc!!.  ThuN,  if  a  ntndent  wishes  to  become 
aniuHlnted  with  the  Haiti  language,  he  finds, 
upon  reference  under  that  head,  that  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitant))  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo 
arc  extinct,  and  that  in  certain  works,  referred 
to  at  length,  words,  vocabuluries,  grammars, 
am)  grammatical  notices  of  the  Haitian  lan- 
Ciiftgo  will  be  found.  The  most  astonishing 
ririiim,<itanre  connected  with  this  book  is  the 
nnmlicr  of  lungunpes  referred  to.  Those  not 
previously  informed  ujwn  the  subject  would 
scarcely  sospect  the  existence  of  so  many  !an- 
BUflges  in  the  whole  world  as  are  hero  proved 
to  have  existed  in  America  alone.  Many  of 
these  languages  are  of  course  extinct ;  but 
traces  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  early  missionaries,  who  are  ever  the  pioneers, 
not  only  of  commerce,  but  of  phiIoIo(:y. 

In  apportioning  the  degrees  of  credit  duo  to 
tlic  three  gentlemen  who  have  contributed  to 
this  recondite  work,  it  should  be  observed  that 
it  is  based  upon  the  labors  of  Dr.  Hermann  E. 
Ludewig,  a  philologist  and  a  jurist  of  great  ac- 
quirements, and  well  known  in  Gcrmiiny  and 
ine  United  States.  Dr.  I.udcwig  emigrated  to 
America  in  1844,  and  from  that  time  up  to  ht-i 
death,  in  December,  1856,  he  bestowed  great 
attention  to  the  sindy  of  American  lingnisties. 
Dr.  Ladowig's  dnth  hu  rendered  it  neeossur 
for  others  to  step  in  and  complete  the  won 
which  he  so  hopwilly  commenced ;  and  ve  are 


good  offices  of  a  certain  Oxford  dignitary, 
who,  hearing  to  what  low  estate  Catherme 
Cranbrook  had  come,  had  thus  repaired  much 
evil  he  had  caused  long  years  before. 

On  this  Christmas  morning  she  sits  at 
breakfast  in  one  of  the  charming  old  par- 
lors of  St  John's,  now  renovated  end  clothed 
all  round  with  the  library  Mr.  Farquhar  be- 
queathed in  his  wilL  A  little  boy  sits  on 
either  side  of  Catherine,  and  Oliver  is  oppo- 
site. The  fire  bums  bright ;  the  stm  itrab 
in;  the  ivy  wreathes  green  about' the  win- 
dow. 

Little  Tib  comes  bursting  in  with  a  hand- 
ful of  letters,  and  her  face  is  very  radiant, 
for  her  Joe,  and  his  mother  and  brothers, 
and  her  old  aunt,  and  Kit,  the  old  gardener, 
are  to  dine  in  the  kitchen  to^ay. 

The  group  thus  gathered  in  the  old  book- 
Itned  room  is  a  charming  one,  and  there  is 
peace  in  the  long-tried  heart  of  the  mis- 
tress of  St  John's. 


glad  to  know  that  this  labor  of  love  has  fallen 
into  such  able  bands  as  Uiose  of  Professor 
Tomer  and  Mr.  Trfibner.  Professor  Turner's 
additions  are  distinguished  by  being  placed 
within  brackets,  and  by  the  addition  of  his 
initials  ;  but  they  do  not  comprehend  any  very 
large  portion  of  the  work,  Mr.  Trfibner's  hand 
has  been  engaged  passim,  ami  in  his  preface  he 
lays  claim  to  "  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole." 
In  conclusion,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  en- 
couragement with  which  this  portion  of  the 
work  will  be  received  by  scholars  will  bo  such 
as  to  inspire  Mr.  Triibner  with  sufficient  conll- 
dence  to  persevere  in  his  arduous  bat  most  bon> 
orable  task. — Critie. 


Death  of  Jl  Scholab— Conioos  WiLi- 
We  learn  from  an  interesting  communication  in 
the  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Journal,  that  George 
JaffVey.  Est].,  of  that  city,  died  there,  at  the 
age  of  ('  He  had  been  librarian  of  the  Ports- 
mouth ^Vtlienffum  for  33  years.  He  was  a  pro* 
found  Bcl  nlur,  having  devoted  his  life  to  books, 
the  wilt  oi'  his  great  nncle  forbidding  him  to 
follow  any  other  profession  Uian  that  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  compelling  him  also  to  make  Ports- 
month  his  permanent  residence.  His  great 
uncle  in  question  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  in  the  year  1736  ;  was  an  original  pur- 
chaser of  Mason's  patent ;  a  clerk  to  the  pro- 
prietors; was  one  of  His  Mi^esty's  ComicUj 
and  was  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  conse- 
quence. Ho  died  at  the  age  of  86  years,  in  the 
year  1802.  In  his  will  he  bequeathed  all  his 
real  and  personal  estate  to  his  grand  nephew 
and  namesake,  Geoege  Jaffrey  Jeffries,  diea 
only  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  inheritance 
was  on  these  conditions ;  tliat  he  shohld  drop 
the  name  of  Jeffries,  become  a  pOTmaneot  ma- 
dent  in  Portsmoath,  and  never  follow  any  pro* 
fosuoD  except  that  of  l>eing  a  gentleman. 
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From  Th«  Liteniiy  Qazette. 
The  Collected  Works  of  Dugald  Stewart, 
Esq.,  F.R.8.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  Rart.  Vol.  X.  With  a  Memoir 
of  Dugnld  Stewart,  by  John  Veitch,  M.A. 
Constu>le  and  Co. 

DuoALD  Stewart  was  tlie  mont  conspicu- 
ous of  that  band  of  distinguished  teachers 
vfao,  at  the  close  of  the  last'  century,  gtuned 
for  the  northern  capital  the  title  of  "  the 
modem  Athens."  During  the  twenty-five 
years  that  he  held  the  chair  of  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy,  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh was  at  the  zenith  of  its  fame.  In 
physical  science  it  had  long  before  become 
celebrated  under  such  men  as  the  first  and 
second  Monro,  James  and  David  Gregory, 
the  mathematidans,  and  Maelaurin,  the  first 
astronomer  irho  gave  public  prelections  on 
the  Newtonian  discoveries.  It  wai  reserved 
for  Dugald  Stewart  to  raise  Edinbargh  to  an 
equal  reputation  as  a  school  of  ethical  and 
political  philosophy.  From  the  class  room 
of  Stewart  went  forth  many  men  whose 
names  were  associated,  during  the  first  half 
of  this  century,  with  tlie  progress  of  opinion, 
and  not  a  few  of  those  who  have  taken  the 
lead  in  practical  statesmanship.  Among 
those  who  yet  appear  in  public  a&irs  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Lord  Brougham,  and  Lord  John 
RuBsell.  Of  other  pupils  distinguished  in 
various  walks  of  life  a  few  survive  such  as 
Sir  David  Brewster,  Lord  Dondonald,  and 
Lord  Murray,  but  the  greater  number — Jef- 
fiivy,  Homer,  Cockbum,  Birkbeck,  Leyden — 
have  passed  away. 

Although  it  is  now  thirty  years  since 
Stewart's  death,  and  nearly  fifty  years  since 
he  resigned  his  professonial  chair,  the  history 
of  his  career  has  remained  hitherto  a  vngue 
tradtton.  In  the  Memoirs  of  Francis  Hor- 
Der,  and  of  Henry  Cockbum,  there  are  inci- 
dental notices  of  hia  life  and  labors,  but  the 
preparation  of  a  formal  memoir  has  been 
prevented  by  a  series  of  untoward  circum- 
■taneea.  It  was  long  expected  that  Lord 
Jeffiey  would  have  been  his  biographer ;  and 
a  brilUant  book  he  would  have  made  on  a 
theme  combining  the  political  with  the  liter- 
ary and  philosophical  history  of  Scotland  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century.  From 
various  causes  Jeffirey  did  not  execute  the 
deugn.  The  materials  for  a  detailed  life  of 


the  great  metaphysician  were  in  the  hands  of 
his  son.  Colonel  Matthew  Stewart,  who  had 
prepared  a  biographical  memoir ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  Mr.  Stewart's  correspondence 
and  his  private  journals  were  burned  by  this 
gentleman,  under  the  influence  of  an  unfortu- 
nate mental  hallucination,  the  result  of  a 
sunstroke  received  in  India.  The  few  letters 
and  other  biographical  materials  that  could 
be  subsequently  collected  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
lie  had  completed  the  revision  of  all  Stew- 
art's  published  writings,  the  last  of  which, 
the  memoira  of  Adam  Smith,  Robertson,  and 
Reid,  are  included  in  his  tenUi  volume  of  the 
collected  edition  of  his  works.  But  again 
there  was  to  be  disappointments  to  the  prom> 
ispd  memoir.  A  few  fragmentaiy  notes 
were  all  that  could  be  transferred  by  the 
publishers,  on  the  death  of  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton, to  Mr.  Veitch,  one  of  his  most  accom- 
plished pupils,  and  for  some  years  his  assist- 
ant reader  in  the  University.  This  gentleman 
has  performed  his  task  creditably ;  but  we 
must  r^ret  the  absence  of  an  expoutor, 
trained,  like  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  a  vy^ 
tern  of  philosophy  which  few  would  now-a- 
days  bear  the  pains  of  studying  in  tlie  ori- 
ginat 

Dugald  Stewart  was  bom  within  the  walls 
of  that  University  with  the  hifitory  of  which 
his  name  is  associated.  His  father.  Dr.  Mat- 
thew Stewart,  was  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
and  in  the  house  attached  to  the  professorship 
in  the  old  College  buildings  his  son  was  bom 
in  1753.  His  early  education  he  received  at 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  two  of  the 
six  years  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Adam. 
In  1765  he  entered  the  University,  where  he 
studied  till  1769.  To  the  teaching  of  Jamea 
Russell  in  Natural  Philosophy,  John  Steven- 
son in  Logiq,  and  Adam  Ferguson,  the  his- 
torian of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  Dugald  Stewart  owed 
the  formation  of  his  philosophical  character. 
In  1771  he  went  to  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, where  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  the 
prelections  of  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  the  founder 
of  '*  the  Scottish  school "  of  mental  science. 

"  Reid's  teachinfc  was  well  fitted  to  arrest 
and  influence  an  mgenuous  mind  that  was 
awaking  to  a  life  of  reflection,  and  to  a  sense 
of  the  philosophical  need  of  the-  times 
Throughout  its  entire  course,  it  was  a  polemic 
against  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume— -tfc 
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three  philosophers  with  whose  writings  he 
was  certain);^  oest  acquainted.  His  lectures, 
clear  and  simple,  wirfiout  technicality,  nice 
refinement,  formal  didtinctions,  or  Byitematic 
perfection,  inculcated  doctrines  which  were 
the  iiresh  products  of  his  own  vigorous  reflec- 
tion. Thooe  doctrines  he  aimed  at  exhibiting 
merely  as  legitimate  grounds  of  assurance  in 
regard  to  realities  which  the  philosophy  he 
combated  cast  beyond  the  pale  of  knowledge 
and  existence.      *      •  « 

"No  pupil  eTer  caught  the  spirit 'of  a  mas- 
ter more  fully,  or  more  intelligently  appreci- 
ated his  method  of  philosophical  inquiry. 
During  a  long  life  consecrated  to  reflection, 
Stewart  nourished  that  spirit  in  Scotland, 
and  continued  the  application  of  the  same 
method  to  speculative  science ;  and  won  by 
his  accomplishments  as  a  teacher  and  writer, 
a  wider  interest  and  fuller  acceptance  for 
philosophical  doctrines  than  tb^  had  before 
experienced  in  Britain." 

In  1772,  when  only  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
he  was  called  upon  by  his  iather,  whose 
health  was  declining,  to  take  charge  of  the 
mathematical  classes  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  After  acting  three  years  as  his 
fether's  substitute,  he  was  elected  joint-pro- 
fessor in  1775.  In  1778,  on  Adam  Ferguson 
being  appointed  Secretary  to  the  British 
CommisRionera  sent  to  America  to  attempt  a 
settlement  of  the  disputes  with  that  country, 
Stewart  was  invited  to  teach  the  Moral  Phil- 
osophy class  in  the  professor's  absence. 
This  task  he  fulfilled  with  high  credit,  con- 
tinuing at  the  same  time  his  mathematical 
lectures.  On  the  resignation  of  Adam  Fer- 
guson in  1785,  Stewart  was  transferred  to 
the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  which  he  held 
till  1810.  The  subjecto  taught  in  this  class 
embraced  psychology  and  metaphysics,  natu- 
ral theology,  ethics  proper,  the  theory  of 
taste,  or  aesthetics,  as  the  modern  term  is, 
politics,  or  the  theory  of  government,  and 
die  science  of  political  economy,  to  which  the 
great  work  of  Adam  Smith  had  attracted 
new  attention.  Of  the  manner  of  treating 
these  varied  subjects  Mr.  Veitch  gives  an 
animated  description,  with  notices  of  the 
personal  characteristics  of  Stewart  as  a  lec- 
turer and  teacher,  as  handed  down  by  the 
traditions  of  his  pupils.  "Dugald  Stewart," 
says  Lord  Cockbum,  "  was  one  of  the  great- 
est of  didactic  orators.  Had  be  lived  in  an- 
dent  tim^his  memory  would  have  descended 
lo  us  as  that  of  one  of  the  iSnest  of  the  old 
eloquent  sagea."  The  influence  he  exermed 


on  his  pupils  is  thus  genially  described  by 
the  biographer : 

"The  period  of  attendance  on  the  prelec- 
tions of  Stewart  remained  sacred  in  the  mind 
of  many  a  pupil,  long  after  the  quiet  of  the 
University  had  been  exchanged  for  the  bustle 
of  the  world,  as  a  time  of  elevated  converse 
with  great  themes,  and  the  source  of  a  refin- 
ing and  ennobling  influence  then  first  amal- 
gamated with  the  current  of  life.  The  man 
— the  purity  and  elevation  or  his  personal 
character — the  enlarged,  liberal,  and  tolerant 
spirit  which  he  carrieid  into  speculation — his 
unwavering  confidence  in  the  steady  progress 
of  humanity  towards  a  fuller  realization  of 
truth  and  virtue — his  chastened  eloquence 
and  ample  stores  of  illustrative  imagery  and 
classical  reference — the  thorough  mastery 
be  showed  of  his  powers  of  intellect  and 
imagination,  springing  from  assiduous  culture 
— his  grace  of  speech  and  manner — the  re- 
pose and  dignity  of  his  academic  demeanor, 
not  unrelieved  by  a  vein  of  quiet  and  kindly 
humor — long  remained  in  the  memory  of 
numerous  pupils,  scattered  abroad  over  many 
lands,  whom  his  impressive  teaching  first 
awoke  to  a  full  sense  of  the  duty  and  the 
dignity  of  man,  and  whose  higher  feelinn 
and  nobler  impulses  he  called  forth  and  ani- 
mated. In  the  case,  indeed,  of  the  finer 
minds  amon^  his  pupils  who  most  thoroughly 
imbibed  their  master's  spirit,,  and  profited 
most  fully  bv  bis  teaching,  the  lapse  of  timei 
as  they  gradually  receded  in  the  journey  of 
life,  from  the  era  of  their  attendance  on 
Stewart's  prelections,  served  but  to  enhance 
the  feeling  of  aacredneass  with  which  they 
regarded  the  pure  spring  whence,  in  early 
youth,  they  baa  drawn  supplies  for  the  needs 
of  their  opening  moral  and  intellectual  life." 

More  space  would  be  necessary  than  we 
can  spare  for  entering  on  any  critical  review 
of  the  philosophical  or  poUtical  questiima 
which  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  Stew- 
art's  lectures.  It  was  not  by  originality  of 
thought  so  much  as  by  felicity  of  statement 
that  his  teaching  was  characterized,  and  bis 
chief  influence  was  exerted  in  exciting  a  wide 
interest  in  subjects  which  till  then  had  only 
engaged  the  notice  of  speculative  students. 
For  example,  the  published  "  Lectures  on 
Political  Economy  "  show  no  advance  beyond 
the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  in  regard  to  posi- 
tive doctrines.  But  it  was  the  first  time  that 
public  prelections  on  political  economy  had 
been  given  in  this  country,  and  the  discussion 
of  such  subjects  from  an  academic  chair 
caused  no  little  sensation  at  the  time.  The 
class  was  commenced  in  1800,  and  was  kept 
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Op  till  shortly  before  Mr.  Stewart's  resigna- 
tion of  the  Moral  Philosopher  chair  in  1810. 
From  that  time  to  his  death  m  1828  he  lived 
in  retirement,  devoting  himself  to  the  tran- 
quil pursuits  of  literature  and  philosophy. 
His  last  work,  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Active 
and  Moral  Powers,"  was  given  to  the  world 
only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Stewart's  corres- 
pondence, as  we  have  already  menUoned, 
was  destroyed  by  his  son.  X  few  letters 
have  been  iireserved,  most  of  them  addressed 
to  Mr.  Auson,  author  of  the  "  Essays  on 
Taste,"  and  father  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
the  historian.  In  1786  Stewart  accompanied 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  in  his  mission  to 
Paris,  and  witnessed  some  of  the  memorable 
scenes  of  the  early  days  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  present  at  many  of  the  sittings 
of  the  States  General  at  Versailles,  and  heard 
the  opening  debate  on  the  mode  of  delibera- 
tion, whether  it  should  be  par  tete  ou  par 
ordre.  A  few  days  oiler  he  writes  to  his 
friend  Alison : 

"The  noblesse  and  the  clergy  did  not  meet 
on  Monday  or  Tuesdav,  as  Sunday  was  Pente- 
cost, and  the  two  followiDg  days  jours  de 
fete,  but  the  Tiers  Etat  continued  their  de- 
liberations, without  however  doing  any  thing 
of  much  consequence.  Of  late  they  have 
admitted  strangers  into  the  gallery,  which 
they  are  always  to  do  for  the  future,  and  I 
accordingly  went  to  Versailles  the  day  before 
yesterday  to  hear  one  of  their  debates.  The 
subject  (which  I  have  not  time  to  explain  to 
you  at  present)  was  not  very  interesting,  but 
on  the  whole  I  was  yery  well  pleased  with 
what  I  heard.  The  Comte  ae  Mirabeau 
ipoke  repeatedly,  along  with  several  others, 
who  I  think,  want  nothing  but  practice  to 
make  them  very  good  debaters.  Many  of 
the  members  have  already  laid  aside  the 
eostume  ])re8Cribed  to  them,  and  appeared 
with  colored  clothes  and  with  swords.  One 
man,  who  I  presume  has  seen  our  House  of 
Commons,  was  dressed  in  boots  and  buckskin 
breeches.  They  have  adopted  all  our  Par- 
liamentary expressions,  to  a  degree  which  is 
somewhat  ludicrous.  Faire  une  motion; 
Proposer  un  atnendement,  &c.  ;  L^honorable 
membre  out  vient  de  parler,  &c.,  with  a  great 
many  others.  speaking  of  themselves 
too,  they  always  call  themselves  Lts  Com- 
munes, and  not  Tiers  Etat.  The  principal 
speakers  who  have  hitherto  distinguished 
themselves  are,  M.  Rabot  de  St.  Etienne 
(the  Protestant  clergj'man  whom  I  formerly 
mentioned,  and  who  has  decidedly  at  present 
the  princiiwl  lead  in  the  Assemlily),  M.  de 
Volney  (the  traveller),  M.  Target  (a  veir 
aminent  lawyer,  and  a  member  of  the  Frencn 
Academy,)  the  Comte  de  Mirabeau,  the 
Chevalier  Dupont  [de  Nemours]  (the  econo- 


mist), besides  a  variety  from  the  provinces, 
whose  names  have  never  been  heard  of  l»e- 
fore.  The  name  of  Kabot  de  St.  Etienne  is 
at  present  as  well  known  in  France  as  that 
of  Fox  in  England." 

On  his  way  to  Paris  he  heard  one  of 
Sheridan's  celebrated  fit)eeches  at  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings  in  Westminster  Hall.  His 
criticism  is  curious : 

"  Mt  deae  Abcht, — I  heard  Sheridan  the 
two  first  days,  and  was  disappointed.  He 
has  quickness  and  wit,  and  something  that 
passes  with  his  hearers  in  Westminster  Hall 
for  eloquence;  but  he  neither  is,  nor  ever 
will  be,  a  great  speaker.  The  cry  is  at 
present  so  much  in  his  favor  that  every  critic- 
ism, either  on  his  matter  or  manner,  is  heard 
with  contempt;  but  when  the  speech  is  pub- 
lished, I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  delusion 
will  be  at  an  end.  Of  the  business  part  of 
the  speech  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  (al- 
though, I  am  ceruin,  that  Fox  would  have 
stated  the  argument  with  infinitely  greater 
perspicuity  and  force) ;  but  as  to  his  eloquence, 
I  really  do  not  think  it  much  better  than  his 
father's  nourishes  in  his  rhetorical  lectures, 
and  it  is  upon  this  that  the  merit  of  the 
speech  is  pnncipally  rested  by  bis  admirers. 
Indeed,  whatever  the  newspaper  writers  may 
choose  to  say  upon  the  subject,  you  may  be 
assured  from  me,  that  excej)ting  with  a  very 
few  people  in  the  House,  neither  his  reason- 
ing, nor  bis  detail  of  facts  commanded  the 
attention;  and  the  only  thing  that  inter- 
ested the  whole  assembly  was  a  set  of  com- 
posed declamations,  which  he  had  scattered 
through  the  speech  at  proper  distances  from 
each  other,  and  which  differed  so  remarka- 
bly from  the  other  parts  of  it,  both  in  point 
of  expression  (for  the  language  was  as  arti* 
ficial  as  that  of  Gibbon),  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  pronounced,  that  I  am 
perfectly  astonished  that  it  should  have  re- 
ceived so  very  high  applause  from  many  peo- 

Sle  who  should  know  better.  But  I  must 
elay  a  more  particular  account  of  him  till  I 
see  you.  I  should  be  sorry  to  talk  in  this 
way  m  public,  for  it  would  be  considered  as 
mere  petulance  and  affectation ;  but  I  can 
assure  you  his  eloquence  hardly  once  touched 
me,  and  that  I  could  not  see  the  affected  rap- 
tures of  the  people  who  were  sittin|r  near 
me  without  some  degree  of  indignation.  I 
understand  he  made  a  still  greater  display 
the  last  day ;  but  I  hardly  feel  any  regret  at 
having  missed  the  opportunity  of  hearing  it, 
for  I  am  sure,  if  I  know  the  full  extent  of 
any  man's  powers  in  the  way  of  eloquence,  it 
I  is  Sheriden's.  He  is  not  once  to  be  com- 
pared cither  to  Fox,  Pitt,  or  Burke.  In- 
deed, I  am  assured,  that  nothing  has  been 
heard  half  wo  patheUe  and  luhlime  as 
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Burke's  peroration  at  the  beginning  of  last 
•esBion." 

Few  probably  are  acquainted  with  Dugald 
Stewart  B  account  of  Burns  in  the  life  of  the 
poet  by  Dr.  Currie,  fra^ents  only  of  which 
nave  been  reproduced  in  subsequent  bic^ra- 
phies.  The  most  remarkable  point  in  these 
reminiscences  is  that  which  refers  to  the  in- 
tellectual power  of  Burns  apart  from  his 
poetic  genius : — 

"  Among  the  poets  whom  I  have  happened 
to  know,  I  have  been  struck  in  more  than 
one  instance,  with  the  unaccountable  disparity 
between  their  general  talents,  and  the  occa- 
sional inspirations  of  their  more  favored  mo- 
ments. But  all  the  faculties  of  Burn's  mind 
were  as  for  as  I  could  judge,  equally  vigor- 
ow;  and  hia  predilection  foi  poetrv  was 
rather  the  result  of  his  own  enthuuastio  and 
impassioned  temper,  than  of  a  genius  exclu- 
sively adapted  to  that  species  of  composition. 
From  his  conversation,  I  should  have  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  fitted  to  excel  in  wnat- 
erex  walk  of  ambition  he  had  chosen  to  ex- 
ert his  abilities.       '  * 

**  His  memory  was  uncommonly  retentive, 
at  least  for  poetry,  of  which  he  recited  to 
Sie  frequently  long  compositions  with  the 
most  mniute  accuracy.  They  were  chiefly 
ballads,  and  other  pieces  in  our  Scottish  dia- 
lect ;  great  part  of  them  (he  told  me)  be  had 
leaned  in  nia  ehildbood,  from  his  mother, 
who  delighted  in  such  recitations,  and  whose 
poetical  taste,  rude  as  it  probably  was,  gave, 
It  is  presumabtet  the  ftrat  direction  to  her 
■on^  genius." 

Stewart's  personal  aoquaintanee  with  Bums 
only  extended  over  three  or  four  years. 
They  first  met  tn  Ayrshire,  in  1786,  and  the 
next  winter  Burns  spent  in  Edinburgh, 
"  where  the  attentions  he  received  from  all 
ranks  and  description  of  persons  would  have 
turned  any  head  but  his  own :  " — 

**  Jn  the  course  of  the  spring,  he  called  on 
me  once  or  twice,  at  my  request,  early  in  the 
morning,  and  walked  with  me  to  Braid  Hills 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town,  when  he 
charmed  me  still  more  by  his  private  conver- 
sation than  he  had  ever  done  in  company. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  the  beauties  of 
nature ;  and  I  recollect  once  he  told  me, 
when  I  was  admiring  a  distant  prospect  in 
one  of  our  morning  walks,  that  the  sight  of 
BO  many  smoking  cottages  gave  a  pleasure 
to  bis  mind,  which  none  could  unaerstand 
who  had  not  witnessed,  like  himself,  the  hap- 
{nness  and  the  worth  which  they  contained. 

**  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  during  the 
winter  1788-89,  when  he  passed  an  evening 
with  me  at  Drumsheugh,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Edinburgh,  where  I  tss  then  lifing. 
Ujr  friend,  Mr.  Alison,  waa  the  only  other 
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person  in  cmnpany.  I  never  law  him  more 
agreeable  or  interesting." 

Besides  the  letters  to  Mr.  Alison,  the  only 
other  relies  of  Stewart's  correspondence  eon- 
ust  of  two  unim]iortant  letters  to  Francis 
Homer,  and  the  following  to  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  dated  from  Kinneil  House,  where  he 
re»ded  after  his  retirement  from  Edinburgh : 

"My  dear  Sir, — I  have  yet  to  thank 
you  for  the  very  great  pleasure  I  received 
from  your  Observations  on  the  Criminal  Law 
of  England.  On  every  point  which  you  have 
there  touched  upon,  your  reasonings  carried 
complete  conviction  to  my  mind  ;  and  how- 
ever unsuccessful  ihey  may  have  been  in  ac- 
complishing your  object  in  Parliament,  lam 
satisfied  that  they  must  have  produced  a  very 
strong  impression  on  public  opinion.  I  hope 
that  nothing  will  discourage  you  from  the 
prosecution  of  your  arduous  undertaking,  in 
which  you  cannot  fiul  to  be  seconded  by  the 
good  wishes  of  every  man  of  common  hu- 
manity, whose  understanding  is  not  alto- 
gether blinded  by  professional  or  by  poliu- 
cal  pr^udiees. 

"  I  was  more  particularly  interested  in  that 
part  of  vour  argument,  where  you  combat 
Faley,  whose  apology  for  the  existing  sj'stem 
I  never  could  read  without  feelings  of  indig- 
nation. Indeed,  I  have  more  than  once  lost 
my  temper  in  discussing  the  merits  of  that 
part  of  his  book  with  some  of  your  country- 
men, who  were  disposed  to  look  up  to  him 
OS  an  oracle,  both  in  politics  and  in  morals. 
Your  reply  to  him  is,  in  my  oi)inion,  quite 
tmanswerable.  I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir,  most 
sincerely  yours,         Dogald  Stewart." 

Among  the  letters  to  Mr.  Stewart,  there 
is  one  bom  Bums,  in  which,  referring  to  a 
poem  which  he  enelosedf  he  pays  him  the 
compliment  of  asking  his  criticism.  It  is 
written  from  Ellisland,  in  July,  1790 : — 

*'  I  regret  much  that  I  cannot  have  an  op- 
portunity of  waiting  on  you,  to  have  your 
strictures  on  this  poem,  how  I  have  succeeded 
on  the  whole,  if  there  is  any  incongruity  in 
the  imagery,  or  whether  I  have  not  omitted 
some  apt  rural  paintings  altogether.  I  will 
not  pretend  to  say,  wnether  it  is  owing  to 
my  prejudice  in  favor  of  a  gentleman  to 
whom  I  am  so  much  indebted,  or  to  your 
critical  abilities  ;  but  in  the  way  of  my  trade 
as  a  poet,  I  will  subscribe  more  implicitlv  to 
your  strictures  then  to  any  individual  on 
earth." 

The  present  edition  of  Mr.  Stewart's  col- 
lected works  was  to  have  been  complete  in 
ten  volumes,  bat  a  supplementary  volume  is 
now  announced,  containing  translations  of  the 
passages  from  ancient  and  foreign  authors 
quoted  m  his  writings,  and  a  general  ind» 
to  the  whole  work. 
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From  The  Albensom. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  William  CoUiru. 
(Betl  &  Baldy). 

The  title-page  of  thii  attractive  volume 
makes  no  promise  of  a  biography, — ^but  we 
are  bound  to  state  that  what  Mr.  Moy 

Thomas,  the  Editor,  modestly  styles  a  "  Me- 
moir," is  in  reality  a  biograjjhy  of  considera- 
ble merit,  both  for  its  agreeable  style,  and  its 
additional  details  of  hitherto  unknown  pas- 
sages in  the  career  of  a  man  whose  struggles 
and  whose  fate  render  him  next  in  interest  to 
Chatterton.  Mr.  Thomas'  "  Memoir  "  opens 
with  a  correction,  and  places  the  date  of  the 
poet's  birth,  at  Chichester,  "on  Christmas 
Day,  1721."  Johnson's  "Life"  gives  the 
date  of  the  birth  exactly  one  year  earlier  i 
but  Mr.  Thomas  shows  that  the  error  arose 
from  forgetting  that  the  date  of  Collins'  bap- 
tism in  the  church  register,  "  1721,  1  Janua- 
ry"  referred  to  the  ecclesiastical  year  ending 
on  the  24th  of  March.  The  hatters  son  and 
future  poet  was,  in  fact,  christened  on  what 
we  should  call  New  Year's  Day,  1722. 

Johnson  passes  from  Collins'  birth  to  his 
school  career  at  Winchester;  but  Mr. 
Thomas  notices  the  tradition  that  his  hero 
was  previously  at  the  Prebendal  School,  in 
his  native  town  ;  and  he  also  records  the  fact 
of  his  having  been  mtended  for  the  Church. 
At  Wincheflter  he  had  as  humbly  bom,  and 
a  still  more  humbly  connected  kd  than  him- 
self for  a  schoolfellow,  Whitehead ;  and  also 
Joseph  Warton  and  Hampton, — all  hearing 
names  subsequently  known  to  fame.  The 
head-master  of  the  period  was  Dr.  Burton, 
who  had  portraits  taken  of  his  favorite  gen- 
tleman-pupils ;  but  the  boys  named  above 
were  mere  foundation  bojs,  and  the  Doctor 
would  not  condescend  to  hang  their  counter- 
feit presentments  on  his  walls.  The  portrait 
of  Collins,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  prefixed 
to  this  volume,  if  it  be  a  vera  effigies,  shows 
that  the  boy  was  a  remarkably  handsome 
gentleman-like  fellow.  He  was  already  a 
writer  of  verses;  and  three  years  later  he 
wrote  his  "  Oriental  Eclogues,"  a  work  in 
which  there  is  nothing  Eastern  but  the  pro- 
per names.  Of  local  color  there  is  not  the 
slighiest  tint.  When  ^loore  sat  down  to 
read  books  on  the  Eastern  subjects,  in  order 
to  qualify  himself  for  "  LaUa  Bookh,"  the 
snows  of  a  DcrbyRhire  winter  could  not 
drive  from  his  mind's  eye  the  roses,  the 
scents,  the  landscape  hues,  the  scenery^  the 


figures,  the  speech,  the  glow,  glory,  and  gor- 
geousness  of  the  East.  It  was  otherwiM 
with  Collins.  He,  too,  read, — read  dry,  da»- 
ty,  ])rigg!8h,  and  "  ingenious  Mr.  Salmon,** — 
and  be  retained  so  little  of  what  was  Asiatb 
in  his  imagination,  that  he  himself  called  hia 
eclogues  Irish  eclogues. 

The  *'  Eclogues  "  were  not  published  till 
after  Collins  hnd  entered  Magdalen  College 
as  a  demy.  From  1741  to  1744,  the  period 
of  his  Oxford  residence,  he  wrote  a  little^ 
studied  a  little,  took  a  B.A.  degree,  indulged 
in  a  good  deal  of  lotus-eating,  and  kept  up 
his  acquaintance  with  his  early  friends  tlw 
Wartons,  with  Hampton  and  Whitehead,  and 
Gilbert  White,  the  delightful  historian  of 
Selbome,  from  whose  pen,  as  it  now  appeon, 
came  the  interesting  account  of  Collins  pub- 
lished in  the  Qenilemen^s  Magazine  under 
the  signature  "  V."  He  repaired,  now  fath- 
erless and  motherless,  to  a  military  uncle  in 
Flanders,  who  pronounced  him  too  indolent 
even  for  the  army.  The  uncle  here  referred 
to  was  Lieut.-Col.  Edmund  Martin,  as  stated 
by  Johnson.  Poor  Collins,  too  indolent  fbi 
the  army,  then  turned  towards  the  Church, 
only  to  be  turned  from  it,  so  easily  are  indo- 
lent people  led  away  from  their  own  pur- 
poses, by  the  famous  inventor  of  "  Hard- 
ham's  Mixture,"  the  well-to-do  snuff  shop- 
keeper, in  Fleet  Street 

Thereupon  followed  that  brief  career  of 
some  dozen  years,  which  is  so  delicately 
touched  upon  by  Johnson,  who  barely  lunta 
at  the  feuhs  of  his  friend,  while  he  insists  on 
his  virtues,  weeps  over  his  struggles,  apolo- 
gizes for  his  sliort-comings,  emblazons  bis 
merits,  and  criticizes  him  with  a  glorious  im- 
partiahty  and  unquestionable  truth.  Of  all 
that  the  literary  struggler — half-starved  to- 
day, hard-drinking  on  the  morrow,  feasting, 
fosting,  toiling,  idling,  revelling,  repenting, 
running  after  princes,  or  hiding  from  boiliA 
—of  all  that  Collins  wrote  ere  his  active  id- 
tellect  made  wreck,  before  deatli  mercifully 
laid  his  finger  on  him,  his  "  Odes  "  will  b« 
the  longest  remembered.  Within  the  mem- 
ory of  the  most  of  us,  his  "  Ode  on  the  Pas- 
sions "  was  a  favorite  piece  recited  by  actors 
on  their  benefit  nights.  In  this  F]]eciality,  it 
beat  "  Bucks,  have  at  ye  all ! "  which  was 
equally  a  favorite  with  a  ])ublic,  who  jwrhaps 
did  not  so  much  appreciate  the  language  of 
Collins  as  the  acting  of  the  player  who  em- 
bodied each  passion,  and  in  the  presence  of 
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an  eager  and  delighted  "  half-price "  just 
added  to  the  earlier  audience,  staggered 
aeroBs  the  etage  in  Fearj  or  looked  lilte 
aeathing  Anger,  or  hung  his  head  in  Despair, 
or  waved  the  imaginary  golden  hair  of  Hope, 
or  assumed  the  withering  scowl  of  impatient 
Revenge,  or  the  downcast  gaze  of  dejected 
Pity,— or,  in  short,  called  down  the  thunders 
of  the  house.  The  "  Ode  on  the  Pasfliona  " 
is  a  grand  picture;  but  grand  as  it  is,  it  wilt 
neyer  work  the  exquisite  charm  wrought  on 
the  mind  by  the  rhymeless  "  Ode  to  Even- 
ing," one  of  the  most  graceful,  soft,  tender, 
airy  pieces  that  ever  fell  from  the  pen  or 
heart  of  a  poet — 

"Collins'  Odea  [sa^  Mr.  Thomas]  have 
always  been  the  favonte  of  poets ;  and  they 
won  for  him,  perhaps,  even  then,  the  praises 
he  prize<l  most.  He  formed  an  acquamtance 
with  Thomson,  and  soon  after  took  a  lodging 
at  Riclimond,  where  Thomson  resided,  in  the 
midst  of  that  little  knot  of  men  of  genius 
who  enjoyed  the  precarious  patronage  of 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales.  Mallet,  and 
Quinn,  and  Armstrong,  and  Collins's  pub- 
lisher, Millar,  were  of  that  roystering  com- 
pany who  were '  accustomed  to  hold  joiial 
meetings  at  the  '  Castle,'  until  long  after 
sober  hours.  Thomson  appears  to  have 
been  very  intimate  with  Collias.  He  in- 
formed him  that  he  took  the  hint  of  his  Sea- 
•ona  tcom  the  titles  to  the  four  Pastorals  of 
Pope.  Warton  was  introduced  by  CoUtns  to 
Thomson,  *  who  discussed  learnedly '  with 
him  on  the  Greek  tragedies.  Early  in  1748, 
Thomson  published  the '  Castle  of  Indolence,' 
his  last  and  most  poetical  work,  the  opening 
of  which  containea,  avowedly,  Sketches  of  his 
associates.  Among  these  is  a  portrait  for 
which  no  satinfactory  claim  has  been  estah- 
lished,  and  wluch  may  well  have  been  in- 
tended for  Collins,  who  is  described  by 
Langhome  as  being  of  "  a  fixed,  sedate 
aspect,"  and  whose  habit  of  indulginf^  in 
splendid  projects  must  have  been  notorious 
among  his  friends ; 

"  '  Of  all  the  gentle  tenants  of  the  place. 

There  was  a  man  of  special  grave  remark ; 
A  certain  tender  gloom  o'erspreod  bis  face, 
Pensive,  not  sad,  in  thought  invoh'ed,  not 
dark. 

«         «         *         *  • 

Ten  tboosand  glorious  systems  would  he 
build. 

Ten  thousand  great  ideaa  filled  bis  mind  ; 
But  with  the  clouds  they  flud,  and  left  no 
trace  behind.' ' ' 

But  a  gloom  quickly  overspread  the  faces 
of  all  those  dreamers  in  the  '  Fair>'  Caslle.' 
The  Prince,  whose  tastes  and  habits  were 


7S 

coarse,  and  who  had  probably  only  patronr 
ized  men  of  letters  as  a  ground  of  distinction 
from  the  unlettered  character  of  the  King, 
his  father,  quarrelled  with  his  friend  Lyttel- 
ton,  the  patron  of  Thomson.  The  pensions 
to  Thomson,  Mallet,  and  West  were  meanly 
withdrawn,  and  any  hope  which  Collins  may 
have  had  of  favor  vanished.  A  greater 
trouble  befel  them.  In  August,  1748,  Thom- 
son caught  a  fever  and  died  suddenly,  and 
Collins  quitted  Richmond.  Soon  afterwards 
he  painted  that  tender  and  beautiful  tribute 
to  tne  poet's  memory,  the  '  Ode  on  the  Death 
of  Thomson,'  which  he  inscribed  to  Ljttel- 
ton,  and  published)  in  folio,  ni  Jime  of  ths 
following  year." 

Of  the  "  Oriental  Eclogues,"  Mr.  Thomas 
thus  speaks : 

"  They  have  much  of  the  rich  and  peculiar 
diction  of  Collins.  lie  is  said,  on  more  than 
one  authority,  to  have  expressed  his  dissatia* 
faction  with  them,  by  calling  them  his  *  Irish 
Eclogues : '  but  in  this  he  no  doubt  simply 
refeired  to  some  remarkable  blunders  in  bu 
first  edition.  By  a  fiction  in  the  preface,  the 
Eclogues  are  stated  to  have  been  written  in 
Persian  by  Abdallah,  a  native  of  Tauris ; 
but  before  the  poet  had  reached  the  end  of 
his  first  Eclogue,  he  had  so  far  forgotten  his 
assumed  character  aa  to  write  the  line ; 

" '  When  sweet  and  oderons,  like  an  eastern 
bride;'" 

and  again : 

" '  Thns  snng  the  swain,  and  eastern  legends  say. 
The  maids  of  Bagdad,  &c.'  '* 
These  and  one  or  two  other  simitar  acci- 
dents of  a  less  important  nature,  as  in  the 
line  in  which  the  diamonds  of  Balsora  are 
said  to  '  sparkle  to  the  sight,'  no  doubt,  were 
the  cause  of  the  poet's  calling  them  his 
'  Irish  Eclogues.'" 

Altogether,  Mr.  Thomas  ranks  Collins 
high,  and  gives  good  reasons  for  most  of  his 
praise.  On  the  death  of  Collina  he  remarks, 
adding  another  correction  of  Johnson's  erro- 
neous chronology : 

"  He  died  at  Chichester,  in  the  arms  of  hia 
sister,  on  the  12lh  of  June,  1759,  and  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  '  Such,'  saya 
Johnson, '  was  the  fate  of  Collins,  with  whom 
I  once  delighted  to  converse,  and  whom  I  yet 
remember  with  tenderness.'  The  world 
from  which  be  bad  retired  kad  already 
forgotten  bim.  'The  neglected  author  of 
the  "  Perrian  Eclogues,"*  says  Goldsmith,  in 
his 'Enquiry  into  the  State  of  Learning,' 
which,  however  inaccurate,  excel  any  in  our 
language,  is  still  alive ;  happy  if  insensible  of 
our  neglect,  not  raging  at  our' ingratitude.* 
The  braise  of  Goldsmith  hod  not  then  the 
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value  in  men's  eyes  which  it  afterwards  pos- 
sessed ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  Collins  ever  read 
this  token  of  his  future  fame.  Goldsmith's 
'EsBay'  was  not  published  until  April,  1759 
— two  months  only  before  Collins's  decease. 
No  newspaper  or  magazine  of  the  time  re- 
cords tlie  poet's  death :  so  little  trace  had 
his  later  years  left  in  the  minds  of  his  most 
intimate  uiends,  Uiat  Johnsooi  who  consulted 
witii  the  Wartons,  when  vrridnghis  '  Memoir 
<^  Collins,*  describes  his  death  as  having 
taken  place  in  17d6|  three  years  before  the 
iiust.   He  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St. 


Andrew,  at  Chichester,  on  the  Idth  of  June, 
1759." 

As  an  editor,  Mr.  Thomas  has  done  hia  woric 
excellently ;  and  Uie  text  of  Collins  has  had 
all  his  care  and  respeoL  In  this  cironm- 
stance  also,  this  Totume  contrasts  favorably 
irith  the  old  Aldine  editions  of  English 
poets, — that  of  Yonng  especially,  which 
abounds  vith  absurd  misprints.  The  cor- 
rectness of  Mr.  Thomas's  edition  of  Collins 
renders  ua  impatient  for  Mr.  Brace's  **  Cow- 
I  per  "  and  Mr.  Thoms's  "  Pope." 


A  Gerhan  KiTCHBW. — One  morning,  being 
np  unusitnlly  early,  and  having  mistaken  the 
hour,  I  made  a  sorlie  from  my  room  to  see  how 
the  world  was  getting  on,  and  why  Yettchen 
had  not  brought  rae  my  cofl'cc ;  for  I  hud  for- 
gotten to  wind  up  my  watch,  and  had,  there- 
fore, no  clno  for  discovering  the  hour  of  the 
day.  I  knocked  gently  at  the  door  of  the  room 
adjoining  my  own.  All  was  still ;  so,  receiv- 
ing  no  answer,  I  ventured  to  raise  the  latch, 
and  peeped  in.  It  was  the  kitchen.  Nobody 
was  to  be  seen  ;  so  I  advanced  a  step  or  two, 
for  tbo  purjtoso  of  making  discovenes  as  to 
any  poculiantics  in  domestic  economy  or  house- 
hold arrangements.  The  stove  was  placed  in 
one  corner  of  the  room,  and  resembled  a  bright 
steel  table  ;  it  was  circular,  and  about  three  feet 
and  a-tialf  in  diameter.  In  this  were  four  or 
five  holes,  made  to  receive  difFerent-sized  copper 
vessels,  with  covers,  and  a  kettle  of  the  same 
material,  for  water.  The  fuel  was  laid  into  this 
stove  underneath,  and  thus  the  whole  apparatus 
was  heated,  with  little  expense  of  coal,  cinders 
or  coke,  either  of  which  are  in  frecjucnt  use. 
The  arrangement  for  cooking,  with  its  beauti- 
fully bright  stove  and  stewpans,  free  from  all 
appearance  of  dust  and  blacks,  looked  quite  a 
ladylike  business ;  and  no  wonder  that  the  Ger- 
man ladies  occupy  themselves  with  the  direct- 
ing' and  overlooking  the  dressing  of  their  din- 
ners. Soups  and  vegetables  are  stewed  in  these 
dainty  saucepans,  and  the  roasting,  or  bralen, 
as  they  call  it,  is  only  performed  by  placing  the 
meat  or  poultry  in.  tiie  bottom  of  one  of  tnem, 
with  su&cient  butter  to  prevent  its  burning.  It 
remains  thus  until  the  underside  is  a  nice  brown, 
when  it  is  turned  and  basted,  and  so  on,  until 
each  part  is  well  dressed.  I  saw,  some  time 
after,  a  brace  of  partridges  cooked  in  this  man- 
ner, and  they  looked  quite  as  tempting  as  when 
roosted  before  the  lire.  The  mistress'  constant, 
presence  in  these  kitchens  has  a  wonderful  and 
almost  fascinating  effect  on  the  cleanliness,  and 
state  of  exc«llent  neatness  and  preservation,  in 
which  everything  is  found  in  their  kitchens — a 
matter  worthy  of  imitation  at  homo,  where  th/o 


hiame  of  negligence  and  untidiness  of  the  Eng- 
lish mistress  is  often  laid  on  the  shoulders  Of 
her  cook,  who  would  have  been  a  good,  asd 
clean,  and  trustworthy  servant,  had  her  em- 
ployer only  performed  her  share  of  duty,  by 
keeping  her  up  to  a  diligent  performance  of  her 
task,  and  encouraging  her  oj  approval,  when 
commendatiou  was  deserved.  I  will  not  go  so 
far  as  to  sav  that  these  people  are  consistentlj 
clean ;  but  1  never  saw  an  exception,  in  the 
case  of  culinary  ntonsila  or  kitchen  apparatus. 
But  I  shall  now  have  to  relate  a  contradiction 
to  this  statement,  on  ono  occasioo,  by  saying 
that,  having  peeped  into  eveiything  in  tba 
neighboriiood  of  the  stove,  I  went  towards  the 
furllicr  end  of  the  apartment,  when  I  perceived 
a  pair  of  dark  eyes  staring  at  me  out  of  the 
great  chest.  I  uttered  an  "  Oh  ! "  and  started, 
when  tbe  head  was  raised,  having  a  close, 
knitted  night-cap  on,  and  the  smiling  foce  of 
Yettchen  greeted  me,  as  she  made  a  sign  to  me 
to  be  qniet.  I  Uien  perceived  that  she  was  lying 
in  her  bed,  which  was  made  in  a  large,  deep 
chest,  which,  when  the  lid  was  down,  served  as 
the  kitchen  table,  during  the  day.  Before  I  had 
recovered  from  my  astonishment,  she  had 
jumped  into  the  middle  of  the  boarded  flooFj 
in  her  blue  print  night-dress — the  material  which, 
I  afterwaids  found  was  frequently  used  for 
night  gear  by  very  respectable  people,  both  for 
themselves  and  their  children,  because  it  saved 
washing.  Yettchen's  bed  consisted  of  loose 
straw  m  a  sacking,  a  wadded  colored  old  quilt 
next  it,  and  a  plumeau,  or  feather  bed,  OB  a 
covering  i  and,  besides  the  colored  pillow,  then 
was  nothing  more — ^no  sheets,  no  blankets — in 
fact,  nothing  white,  or  which  could  show  v»9, 
was  to  be  seen.  As  the  girl  got  out  of  it,  so 
she  shnt  it  np,  until  she  should  again  seek  repose 
within  its  narrow  precincts.  I  observed  two 
strong  looking  springs  fixed  into  the  wall  b^ind 
the  chest,  which  tightly  held  back  the  lid  of  Ao 
box  when  in  use,  lest  the  story  of  the  Old  Oak 
Chest  should  be  enacted  over  ag«in,  in  the  pei^ 
son  of  poor  Yettchen. — StbeBaJonet. 
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From  Tlie  Spectator. 
TWO  RUSSIAN  PKINCESSES'  CAPTIVITV.* 
It  may  be  recollected  that  during  the  Rub- 
Btan  war,  the  Ein|)eror  Nicholas  wns  reported 
to  have  released  a  son  of  Shamil,  who  had 
been  kept  as  a  sort  of  prisoner,  or  hostage, 
educated  aa  a  Russian  nobleman,  and  ap- 
pmnted  to  a  oommisnon  in  the  army.  The 
liberation  vas  ascribed  to  a  conciliatory  poli- 
cy; and  sndi  was  undoubtedly  the  case.  It 
■was  not,  howcTer,  to  conciliate  Shamil,  but 
the  Georgian  nobility,  that  the  young  Circas- 
sian vas  released.  His  father  had  planned 
a  foray  into  the  Tiflia  Government,  and  while 
occupying  the  soldiery  in  one  direction,  con- 
trived to  carry  off  from  her  mansion  the 
Princess  Chavchavadzey,  whose  husband  was ' 
heading  the  regular  forces  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, her  sister-in-law  the  Princess  Orbe- 
liani,  as  well  as  the  children  and  domestics. 
They  were  all  taken  to  Shamil'i  retreat  of 
Dafi^i-Vedenno,  and  kept  there  till  the  Em- 
peror of  Rusna  restored  his  son,  and  the 
relations  of  the  prisoners  raised  a  sum  of 
money  for  ransom.  This  bold  and  daring 
deed  excited  much  interest  at  Tifiis,  in  whose 
neighborhood  people  had  supposed  them- 
selves quite  safe.  On  the  return  of  the 
ladies,  M.  Verdeievsky,  editor  of  the  Cau- 
eattts,  the  principal  journal  of  that  city,  com- 
j^ed  en  account  from  the  narrative  of  the 
Princesses  themselves,  of  which  this  volume 
is  a  translation,  with  some  occasional  curtail- 
ment. 

The  Captiviig  consists  of  three  parts. 
The  first  tells  the  story  of  the  surprise,  cap- 
tare,  and  journey  to  Dargi-Vedenno ;  the 
second  contains  a  description  of  the  residence 
there;  the  third  gives  an  account  of  the 
diplomatic  proceedings  respecting  the  release 
and  ransom  of  the  prisoners.  However  in- 
teresting this  part  may  be  to  Russians  and 
diplomatists,  or  even,  as  the  translator  in- 
timates, for  the  light  it  throws  upon  Shamil 
as  a  bargainer,  we  think  it  might  have  been 
advantageously  omitted  in  the  EngUsh  trans- 
lation. As  the  book  stands,  there  is  too 
much  of  it  in  proportion  to  its  matter. 
Prisoners  hurried  along  by  rather  rough  con- 
ductors, over  mountains,  through  woods,  and 

*  Captivity  of  Tvxf  Suiiion  Princestet  in  tke 
Cmieamu;  including  a  Stvrn-Monih$  Rtridence  in 
Skamtt't  SeragUo.  Commnnicstod  by  Tham- 
hIvcb,  and  translated  Axsn  the  Original  Rossian 
hj  H.  Sunderland  Edwards.  PnbUsbed  by  Smith 
and  Elder. 


across  rivers,  suffering  from  cold,  hunger, 
and  &tigue,  harrassed  by  fear,  and  tormented 
by  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  children,  friends, 
and  followers,  are  not  in  the  best  frame  of 
mind  for  observation,  had  there  been  much 
to  observe.  Shamil's  head-quarters  offer 
more  attractioa  and  TOriety.  There  were 
his  three  wives,  his  other  relations,  the  ser- 
vants, and  the  domestic  life  of  the  seraglio. 
All  this,  however,  was  monotonous  or  soon 
exhausted  ;  and  the  incidents  mostl)'  consisted 
of  attempts  to  frighten  the  captives  into 
promising  to  procure  an  enormouq  ransom, 
or  the  spiteful  contrivances  of  the  wife  high- 
est in  rank  to  stint  them  in  creature  com- 
forts. It  is,  however,  a  curious  picture  of 
manners,  and  such  as  we  know  not  where  to 
match.  In  the  unworthy  annoyances  Shamil 
appears  to  have  had  no  part,  and  he  always 
retted  any  shortcoming  that  fell  under  his 
own  observation.  The  account  of  t)ie  great 
chieftain  is  altogether  curious,  but  without  a 
single  Bjuce  of  the  melodramatic  or  even  the 
romantic.  On  the  contrar}',  he  appears  as  a 
hard-working  administrator,  a  cautious 
though  a  bold  warrior,  a  kindly,  regular,  and 
strict  family  man.  The  judgment  of  the 
Princesses,  however,  was  drawn  indirectly, 
for  they  had  scarcely  any  communication 
with  htm,  Infidel  women  not  being  permitted 
to  look  so  great  a  Mahometan  in  the  fitce. 
Jle  waited  upon  them  on  their  arrival,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  called  an  interview. 

"  In  the  evening,  Hadjio  the  steward  an- 
nounced to  the  Princesses  that  Shamil  was 
about  to  pay  tbem  a  visit,  in  order  to  have 
some  important  conversation  with  them. 
Soon  afterwards  the  illustrious  mountaineer 
appeared,  but  did  not  cross  the  threshold  of 
tnrir  room.  He  remained  throughout  his 
visit  in  the  balcony,  close  to  the  ojien  door, 
where  he  was  provided  with  a  wooden  stool 
to  sit  upon.  By  his  side,  and  also  outside 
the  door,  stood  Hadjio  the  stewArd,  and  bi- 
dris  the  Russian  interpreter. 

"  The  captives  remamed  in  the  room ;  and 
the  conversation  took  place  through  the  door 
and  by  means  of  the  interpreter. 

"  Shamil  b^;an  by  inquiring  after  their 
health. 

" '  We  are  tired,  owing  to  our  journey,  but 
otherwise  quite  veil,  thank  Heaven! '  replied 
the  captives. 

" '  I  am  astonished  myself  at  your  having 
all  arrived  in  safbty;  and  I  can  see  in  that  a 
promise  that  God  will  now  grant  me  the  wish 
I  have  so  long  cherished,  mat  of  redeeming 
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my  Bon  who  is  with  tlie  RuseianB,  X.  have 
now  come  to  assure  you  that  you  need  feel 
no  alarm  about  remaining  here :  no  one  will 
harm  or  annoy  you,  and  you  will  be  treated 
like  the  memherB  of  my  own  family,  hut  only 
on  one  condition — that  you  attend  strictlytomy 
injunction  not  to  write  or  recnve  letters  with- 
out my  permiBsion.  If  you  attempt  to  carry 
on  any  secret  corrc^pondmoe  with  your  re- 
lationa,  or  if  they  offend  in  a  similar  manner 
on  their  side,  then  I  will  spare  neither  your- 
selves nor  your  children — I  will  kill  you  all, 
M  I  killed  ten  Russian  ofRcers  who  were 
prifloncrn  here  and  received  a  letter  baked  in 
a  loaf.  Their  ingenuity  was  discovered,  and 
I  ordered  tliem  to  have  their  heads  cut  off. 
Keniember,  too,  the  young  RusKian  countess 
at  Stavropol,  who  was  on  the  point  of  being 
married  when  she  wns  taken  pnironer  by  my 
men.  That  girl  could  have  been  ransomed 
long  ago ;  but  I  would  listen  to  none  of  her 
relatires'  offers,  because  she  presumed  to  set 
me  at  defiance.  The  same  thing  might  hap- 
pen to  you}  therefote  take  care  what  you 

"  Shamit  having  concluded  thu  long  speech, 

paused  for  a  reply. 

"  The  Princess  Chavchavadzey  was  bo  en- 
raged at  Shamil's  menaces  that  she  resolved 
not  to  say  a  word ;  but  her  Bi'ter,  who  was 
less  excited,  went  to  the  door  and  addressed 
him  in  the  following  terras — 

" '  You  need  not  threaten  us.  We  have 
no  intention  of  disobeying  you.  Our  posi- 
tion and  our  education  alike  forbid  us  to 
have  recourse  to  falsehood,  and  you  may 
have  entire  confidence  in  our  promises.  As 
for  any  letters  which  may  be  addressed  to 
wt,  of  course  we  cannot  be  answerable  for 
tlieir  contents.' 

ti .  Very  well.'  returned  the  Iman  ;  '  but  do 
not  forget  that  you  are  in  Shamil's  power.' 

"This  finished  the  interview.  Shamil  rose, 
disapueared,  and  was  followed  by  Hadjio  and 
and  ine  intcrnreter ;  after  which  the  capUves 
breathed  freely." 

There  is  more  of  information  n  to  man- 
ners, and  perhaps  a  wider  interest,  in  the 
second  part  than  in  the  first  This  last- 
named  section,  however,  has  this  kind  of  at- 
traction— it  gives  us  back  a  glimmer  of  the 
middle  ages.  In  the  sack  of  the  mansion, 
the  capture  of  the  ladies  and  their  people, 
and  the  subsequent  march,  one  can  realize 
an  onslaught  of  the  age  of  chivalry.  The 
Princesses  were  oF  too  high  rank,  and  Sha- 
mil's object  too  important,  to  allow  of  any 
palpable  ill-uiiage ;  but  there  was  much  of 
suffering,  and  much  that  an  Euro^tean  wo- 
man would  deem  ill-usagp,  simply  because 


the  modes  of  the  marauders  were  not  civil- 
ized modes.  The  Princess  Chavchavadzey, 
who  was  known,  was  the  object  of  a  contest, 
during  which  her  clothes  were  torn  off  her 
back,  leaving  her  with  nothing  but  her  staya, 
chemise,  and  one  slipper;  and  in  this  plight 
she  had  to  make  part  of  the  journey,  not 
through  wantonnesa  but  thoughtlessncM. 
Worn  out  with  cold  and  btigue,  she  could  not 
any  longer  carry  her  infimt  with  one  arm,  ox 
extricate  the  other  from  thej^rdle  oftheman 
behind  whom  Bhe  was  riding.  To  stop  was 
out  of  the  question,  for  they  were  hurrying 
past  an  ambush  of  the  Russians,  whose  balls 
were  falling  among  them.  Little  Lydia,  the 
infant,  dropped  from  the  mother,  and  was 
either  killed  by  the  &11  or  by  being  struck ; 
for  the  baby's  body  was  afterwards  found  by 
a  detachment  sent  out  by  the  father — *'  she 
bore  no  trace  of  a  wound,  but  a  small  blue 
spot  was  just  visible  on  her  left  temple." 
All  this  is  Tcry  shocking  j  but  to  the  free- 
booters it  would  appear  as  in  the  turaal 
course  of  things.  One  man  offered  a  lady  a 
handful  of  flour,  which  he  took  from  his 
pocket :  it  was  uselesB  to  her,  but  he  could 
have  made  a  tolerable  mouthful  of  it  had  he 
had  time.  A  |)oHter  man  at  nightfall  offered 
the  Princess  Orbeliani  an  ai)ple,  accompany- 
ing his  present  with  the  remark,  "'You 
Georgians  are  accustomed  to  eat  every  day, 
and  you  are  no  doubt  hungry;  take  this.' 
But  the  Princess,  in  spite  of  her  exhaustion, 
felt  no  wish  to  partake  of  the  marauder's 
supper,  and  refiised  the  profiisred  fruit." 
An  unlucky  Frenchwoman,  just  arrived  to 
take  charge  of  the  children  as  governess, 
was  among  the  captives,  and  suffered  not 
only  from  the  contrast  to  '*  la  belle  France," 
hut  from  seeming  to  expect  French  gallantry 
in  the  Caucasus. 

"  While  the  robbers  were  taking  the  Prin- 
cess Orbeliani  down  stairs,  and  afler  her  the 
Princess  Cliavchavadzey,  Madame  Brancey 
remained  on  her  knees,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands,  seeing  nothing,  and  hearing 
only  the  screams  of  the  children.  Soon  af- 
terwards she  felt  herself  in  the  arms  of  a 
man  with  a  bare  shaven  head,  a  red  face,  and 
an  indescribable  odour.  This  mountaineer, 
whom  the  French  lady  calls  a  monster,  car* 
ried  her  part  of  the  way  down  the  staircase, 
which  fell  beneath  his  steps, 

"  In  this  catastrophe  all  the  women  sot 
fered  considerably — as  much  from  fright  as 
fh)m  poflitive  injuries;  end  with  theexeep* 
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tion  Oi  the  Princessea  Orheliani  and  Baratoff 
■11  had  their  dresiies  more  or  lesa  torn. 

"Madame  Drancey, in  the  latter  renpect, 
was  more  to  be  pitied  than  any  one ;  for  the 
robben,  in  their  anxiety  to  take  everj'thing 
valuable  she  jmttBessed,  tore  her  clothes  from 
her  back,  and  left  her  with  nothin|;  but '  her 
chemifie,  her  stayp,  and  her  Parisian  boots.' 
In  this  condition  she  irae  carried  into  the 
tourhrord,  made  to  rit  down  on  the  stepa  of 
the  laundry,  and  told  to  take  Care  of  a 
couple  of  horses,  whose  reins  were  placed  in 
her  hands.  Madame  Drancey  had  always 
been  afraid  of  horses,  but  she  understood 
that  she  had  no  choice  but  to  obey." 

On  the  road,  her  privations  and  the  indig;- 
oities  she  suffered  were  worse, 

"  The  second  halt  was  made  early  the  next 
morning,  on  the  bank  of  some  river. 

"Here  they  were  joined  by  Madame 
Drancey,  exhausted,  beaten,  and  almost 
without  clothing. 

"  The  unhappy  French  ladv  had  indeed 
had  her  share  of  suffering-  dunng  the  short 
but  eventful  march. 

"Though  she  had  followed  a  separate  I 
route  in  the  midst  of  the  herd  of  oxen,  she  | 
ibund  herself  towards  nightfall  at  the  edge  | 
of  the  «ame  wood  which  had  been  entertKl  - 
by  the  other  captives.    She  had  travelled  the 
greater  part  of  the  way  on  foot,  and  the 
road  had  been  both  long  and  full  of  obsta- 
cles ;  but  when  she  failed  to  keep  up  with 
the  horsemen,  the  Murid  made  use  of  his 
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whip  to  awaken  new  strength  in  the  exhaust- 
ed woman. 

"  The  first  blow  from  the  Chechiiian's 
whip  roused  all  the  pride  and  all  the  ani;er 
of  liie  alreody  irritffted  Frenehwomnn.  She 
turned  towards  her  insulter,  and  expressed, 
in  forcible  but  unfortunately*  quite  unintelli- 
gible language,  all  the  indignation  and  con- 
tempt which  she  felt  for  his  conduct. 

"  Of  course  it  was  in  rain  that  Madame 
Damcev  addressed  her  remarks  to  the  Mu- 
rid, ana  he  did  not  cease  to  apply  his  whip 
to  the  unfortunate  lady's  shoulders  whenever 
she  lagged  behind.  At  a  later  period,  when 
the  moon  had  risen,  Madame  Uamcey,  un- 
der the  impression  that  her  petNCcutors,  as 
Mahometans,  worship{>Fd  that  orb,  took  no 
trouble  to  curse  it.  But  the  imprecation 
was  not  more  intelligible  than  her  expres- 
sions of  indignation  and  contempt,  the 
mountaineers  being  utterly  unable  to  under- 
stand either  the  pantomine  or  the  laiiguag* 
of  their  captive. 

"Madame  Drancey  passed  the  night  in 
the  woods,  where  she  )md  to  sleep  in  com- 
pany with  the  cattle  and  the  Cliechnians. 
The  chief  of  the  ^arty  having  lain  down  on 
a  large  cloak,  which  'be  had  jireviously  ex- 
tended along  the  ground,  invited  her  to 
share  it;  but  she  informed  liim  (of  course  in 
the  French  language)  that  she  was  not  ao- 
cuwtomcd  to  receive  such  offers  from  stran- 
gers, and  that  she  preferred  to  sleep  with 
one  of  the  oxen ;  whose  back  she  soon  con- 
verted into  a  pillow." 


Atciiafalata  Ccrrenct. — Captain  Shall- 1 
(TOSS  of  the  Mississipi  Steaintr  Peytonn,  is 
one  of  the  crnck  captains  on  the  river.  Every- 
body known  liim  and  ho  knows  every  body,  and 
tlierrforc  wc  must  tell  a  little  grory  a)>out  him. 
One  day  the  Pcytona  was  steaming  down  past 
the  cotton  woods  townnis  }few  Orleans  when 
she  was  hailed  by  another  )>oat  going  up  : 

"Uallo!  Capt.  Shall!"  "Hallo!"  was 

the  answer.  "  Got  any  Atchafulaya  money  1 " 
"  Ye?,  plenty."  "  Well,  pay  it  out ;  the  bank's 
busted,  or  a  pwine  to."  "  Ay,  ay,"  said  Cnpt. 
Shallcro.'is  ;  "  Clerk  have  you  got  much  of  that 
money  ?  V  "  About  a  thousand  dollars  I 
reckon,  sir,"  said  the  clerk  of  the  l*eytona. 
"  Well,  stop  at  the  first  wood  boat." 

And  the  Peytona  puffed  on  until  a  wood  boat 
was  seen  moored  to  the  shore,  with  piles  of 
conl-wood  around,  and  a  small  man,  with  his 
trousers  rolled  up,  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
shivering  on  the  bank  beside  of  his  boat,  in  the 
chill  December  weather. 

"  Wood  boat,  ahoy ! "  sang  out  Captain 


I  Shall.  Small  man  in  the  distance,  "  Hnlloo  !  " 
"Want  to  sell  that  wood?"  Small  man  in 
the  distance,  "  Yas.''  "  Take  Atchfalaya 
money  ?  "  Small  man  in  the  distance.  "  Yas." 
"  Round  to,  pilot,"  said  Capt.  Shall. 

The  boats  bound  down  stream  always  have 
to  come  around,  with  their  bow  iioiiiled  up 
strtiam,  to  resist  the  current  of  the  Mississippi ; 
sometimes  they  encounter  a  big  eddy,  and  nave 
to  take  n  sweep  of  some  miles  before  they  reach 
the  landing-place.   So  it  was  in  this  instance. 

"  So  you'll  take  Atrhafataya  money  for  wood, 
will  you  ? "  said  the  captain  as  tlio  bout  ap- 
proached tlio  shore.  "Yas."  snid  the  small 
man.  "  IIow  will  you  tako  it?"  siiid  Capt. 
Shall,  (meaning  at  what  rate.)  "Take  it 
even,"  said  the  small  man.  "  What  do  von 
mean  by  even  ?  "  "  Cord  for  cord,  cnplam." 
"Put  her  round  again,  pilot,"  Baid  Capt.  Shall, 
"and  wood  up  at  the  next  wharf-boat;  I 
reckon  this  fellow  has  been  po&ied  by  som*- 
Iiody  on  Atchafalaya." — Cosm  t  Wine  !Pre«. 
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From  The  Athenssum. 
Sporting  Scenes  amongst  the  Ka^rs  of 
South  Africa.     By   Capt.   Alfred  W. 
Drayson,  Royal  Artillery.   (Routledge  & 
Co). 

This  is  the  despatch-book  of  a  soldier  and 
sportsman,  whom  a  strong  uncivilized  in- 
stinct impelled  to  the  Cape  in  search  of 
prey,  and  the  fondness  of  friends  on  his  re- 
turn induced  to  publish  his  experiences. 
Capt.  Dra}'8on*8  adventures  in  Aftica,  are 
neither  very  novel  nor  very  marvellous.  He 
is  not  a  man  of  science — he  is  not  an  ex- 
plorer,— but,  as  far  as  we  learn,  simply  a 
gentleman  who  went  out  to  shoot  wild  beasts 
and,  without  emulating  Mr.  Gordon  Gum- 
ming, achieved  a  satisfactory  amount  of 
slaughter.  The  scene  of  warfare  Is  chiefly 
in  Caffre-land,  in  the  Zulu  country,  the 
neighborhood  of  Nntnl  and  Pietermaritzberg. 
He  lefl  England  for  the  Cape  in  the  hard 
winter  of  185S — sailed  in  a  wet  little  brig- 
antine  for  Algoa  Bay — amused  himself  on 
the  voyage  with  cutting  off  a  string  of  cab- 
bages from  the  poop ;  and,  after  three 
weeks*  tos^ng  about  in  the  society  of  a  ro- 
mantic and  abstemious  skipper,  a  nasal  car- 
penter who  never  changed  bis  clothes,  and  a 
squat  Dutchman  who  economized  his  person 
in  a  berth  whence  he  tootled  annonymous 
airs  on  the  ilute, — our  author  was  delighted 
to  find  the  vessel  bumping  over  the  harbor- 
bar  of  Port  Nntal,  and  verdant  little  islets 
and  shores  and  hills  in  view,  ovei^rown  with 
swinging  boughs  of  mangroves  or  giant  eu- 
phorbias. In  due  time,  he  camps  among  the 
Caflres — learns  their  arts  and  speech — can 
spoor  elephants  or  elands  or  buffidoes,  and 
even  win  savage  respect  and  afiisotion.  He 
makes  experiments  in  busb-Iife,  learns  to 
steal  along  In  soft,  leather  veld-shoens,  to 
avoid  cracking  boughs  and  rustling  leaves,  to 
mount  and  dismount  at  full  speed,  load  and 
fire  at  a  gallop  after  a  four-mile  ride,  rattle 
over  rocks  and  ruts  with  a  loose  rein,  and, 
when  be  is  flung,  roll  out  of  imminent  reach 
of  his  pony  "  with  the  rapidity  of  a  monkey." 
His  mistakes  of  identity  are  curious.  Occa- 
sionally he  confounds  an  evening  party  of 
baboons  "  doing  their  hair,"  with  thnr  hu- 
man relatives,  the  Hottentot  ladies,  or  in  the 
dark  levels  hia  piece  at  a  lonely  Caffre  d^i- 


tary  who  is  "  getting  up  "  his  thoughts  for  a 
public  meeting.  Like  African  huntsmen  in 
general  Capt.  Drayson  suffers  from  want  of 
water.  His  **  Totty  "  friends  let  him  into  a 
secret : — 

" '  Well,'  said  Kemp, '  when  I  go  into  the 
country  where  there  is  not  much  water,  I  al- 
ways take  my  baboon.' — *  Yon  don't  drink 
him,  do  you?  — 'No,  but  I  make  bim  shov 
me  water.' — 'How  do  you  do  that?' — 'In 
this  way : — ^When  water  gets  scarce,  I  give 
the  Bavain  none :  if  he  docs  not  seem  thirsty 
I  rub  a  little  salt  on  his  tongue ;  I  then  take 
him  out  with  a  long  string  or  chain.  At 
first  it  was  difficult  to  make  him  understand 
what  was  wanted,  for  he  always  wished  to  go 
back  to  the  waggons.  Now,  however,  he  is 
well  trained.  When  I  get  him  out  some 
distance,  I  let  him  go ;  he  runs  along  a  bit, 
scratches  himself,  shows  his  teeth  at  me, 
takes  a  amell  up-wind,  looks  all  round,  picke 
up  a  bit  of  grass,  smells  or  eats  it,  stands  up 
for  another  sniff,  canters  on,  and  so  on. 
Wherever  the  nearest  water  is,  there  he  is 
sure  to  go.'  This  anecdote  was  corroborated 
by  others  present." 

His  domestio  relations  wiUi  the  Caffre* 
appear  to  be  encouraging.  He  wins  the 
heart  of  the  men  by  slaying  wild  budcs,  and 
bringing  down  furtive  crows,  which  run  off 
with  the  meat  Ifud  out  to  dry.  The  ladies, 
too,  like  the  white  man,  and  bring  him  milk. 
Take  hia  opinion  of  them,  and  a  sketch  of 
Caffrarian  fashions : — 

"  The  women  can  be  handsome,  although 
perhaps  admiration  for  them  is  an  acqtiirid 
taste.  Well,  Peshauna  (the  girl's  name) 
was  the  best  looking  of  Inkau's  wives,  and 
was  placed  as  head  woman  of  Inkau's  kraal  t 
she  did  but  little  work,  and  was  highly 
dressed,  in  the  extreme  of  the  foshion,  not  in 
crinoline  or  embroidery,  but  in  beads  and 
brass.  Round  her  head  she  had  a  broad 
band  of  h'ght-blue  and  white  beads ;  a  jien- 
dent  string  of  the  latter  hanging  in  a  grace- 
ful curve  over  her  ej'elids,  giving  them  the 
sleepy,  indolent  look  assumed  by  so  ibany 
of  our  fair  sex.  Round  ber  neck  in  num- 
bers, strings  of  beads  were  negligently  hung, 
and  a  little  apron  of  fringe  about  a  foot  long 
was  fastened  round  her  waist;  this  was 
neatly  ornamented  with  beads  of  red,  white, 
and  blue;  ber  wristB  were  also  decorated 
with  bracelets  made  of  beads  and  brass, 
while  her  ankles  were  encircled  with  a  frinee 
made  from  monkey's  hair.  This  was  tue 
full-dress  contume  of  Pesbauna.  To  these 
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sdomments  the  most  affable  and  agreeable 
manners  were  added,  quite  divested  of  that 
Hauteur  and  aaBumption  so  often  practised 
by  admowledged  oelleB]  ahe  had  a  most 
graceful  way  of  taking  her  snuff;  and  stuck 
through  her  ears  were  two  very  lone  mimosa 
thorns  for  the  purpose  of  combing  her 
woolly  locks.  I  think  all  must  agree  in 
placing  her  on  record  aa  a  most  charming 
and  divine  njmth  !  She  was,  alas, another's! 
Twenty  cows  had  been  paid  for  her,  and  five 
men  assagied,  before  she  became  the  pro- 
perty of  my  gallant  friend  Inkau.  It  took 
at  least  a  pint  of  gin  before  I  could  work 
him  up  to  tell  his  story." 

An  old  lady  regards  him  favorably.  Here 
is  her  portrait 

"  Her  face  was  thin  and  wrinkled,  while 
her  whole  body  looked  as  though  it  were  cov- 
ered with  a  akin  that  had  been  originally  in- 
tended for  a  veiy  much  larger  person.  She 
lud  alao  suffered  from  sickness,  as  was  shown 
by  the  scars  all  over  her  body, — signs  of  the 
oupping  and  bleeding  that  had  oeen  per- 
formed on  ber  by  some  Kaffir  doctor,  with 
an  assagy  in  lieu  of  a  lancet.  Still  she  did 
not  .seem  to  be  much  displeased  with  faei> 
self, — a  circumstance  for  which  I  can  only  ac- 
count by  the  absence  of  looking-glasses  in 
this  village.  I  did  not  feel  much  inclined  to 
move  after  my  long  walk  this  day,  so  I  took 
a  seat  near  the  door  of  the  hut,  and  watched 
the  old  lady  turn  my  tobacco  into  snuff.  She 
first  cut  it  up  into  httte  bits  with  an  assagy, 
and  brought  two  large  stones  to  the  hut ; 
into  the  lower  stone,  which  had  a  well-worn 
hollow,  she  put  all  the  bits  of  tobacco,  and 
with  the  other,  which  was  nearly  circular,  and 
about  the  sise  of  an  oatrich-egg,  she  com- 
menced grinding  the  tobacco:  it  seemed 
very  hard  work,  as  she  pressed  heavily  on 
the  stone  during  the  operation.  After  a 
time  she  added  some  water,  which  made  the 
mesH  into  a  sort  of  paste,  something  like  a 
child's  dirt-pie.  After  a  great  deal  of  grind- 
ing and  scraping,  the  composition  began 
really  to  look  like  a  snuff-powder.  She  then 
got  a  wooden  spoon  nearly  full  of  white 
wood-ashes,  uid  mixed  them '  with  the  to- 
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bacco.  More  grinding  seemed  to  amalga- 
mate the  two  compositions,  when  she  tried  a 
pinch  herself,  and  pronounced  that  it  wanted 
drying  in  the  sun,  and  would  Uien  be  good. 
During  the  whole  time  that  she  was  at  woA 
she  was  uttering  disjointed  remarks  to  me,  and 
at  length  proposed,  in  the  most  shameless 
and  barefaced  manner,  that  I  should  marry 
her  daughter.  I  requested  to  know  which  of 
the  damsels  then  present  was  the  proposed 
bride,  and  was  shown  a  young  Indy  about 
twelve  years  old,  who  had  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  picked  Cocliin-Chlna  fowl. 
I  concealed  my  laughter,  and  told  the  old 
lady  that  when  this  lassy  became  taller,  and 
very  fat,  I  mi^ht  then  think  more  seriously 
of  her  proposition  ;  but  as  at  present  I  had 
not  six  cows  (the  reauired  price)  handy,  I 
could  not  entertain  tne  subject.  The  old 
lady  told  mo  she  would  get  the  skin  and 
bone  adorned  with  fat  by  the  time  I  came  on 
another  visit;  and,  for  all  I  know,  this  black 
charmer  may  be  now  waiting  in  disappointed 
plumpness.  I  stayed  seven  days  at  this 
kraal :  after  the  third  day  I  had  no  bread  or 
biscuit,  but  merely  roasted  Indian  corn  and 
meat,  with  the  amasi  and  uhisi  (sour  and 
sweet  milk).  Therefore  I  felt  the  want  of 
bread,  butter,  and  a  bed,  and  bidding  mv 
shooting  companion  farewell,  I  distributed 
beads  and  tobacco  to  the  women  and  some 
lucifers  to  the  men,  and  then  took  my  de- 
parture. I  should  wish  to  testify'  to  the 
manner  in  which  1,  a  perfect  stranger,  un- 
known by  name  or  reputation  to  these  sav- 
ages,  was  treated  during  this  visit.  They 
were  hind,  civil,  and  really  hospitable  It 
was  pleasing  to  see  a  young  Kaffir  girl  come 
each  evening  with  a  bowl  of  milk  and  some 
com,  and,  putting  them  down  quietly  beside 
me,  look  with  her  wild  black  eyes  into  my 
face,  and  musically  say,  *  Ar  ko  iiikosi  * 
(Yours,  chieO."* 

The  author's  'scapes  and  fortunes — how  he 
was  treed  by  elephants,  and  how  he  fuddled 
the  fish  with  an  insane  root, — those  who  like 
to  consult  his  entertaining  book  may  find 
amply  detailed. 


A  Russian  akd  ux  Enolish  Rboiiibnt. — 
The  courage  of  an  English  army  !■  the  snm 
total  of  the  courage  which  the  iodividoal  soldJcm 
bring  with  them  to  it,  rather  than  of  that  which 
tliey  derive  from  it.   When  I  was  at  Nuples,  a 

Bisian  and  an  English  regiment  were  drawn 


up  together  in  ho  same  square : — "  See,"  siUd 
a  Ncapollton  to  me,  who  had  mistaken  me  for 
one  or  his  coQUtrymen,  "  tliere  is  but  one  £ace 
in  that  wjhole  regiment ;  while  in  fAat  (pointuig 
to  the  English),  cverr  soldier  has  a  face  of  his 
own." — Coleria{/e'»  friend. 
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On  the  3rd  of  April,  1858,  we  begin,  in  connexion  with  Messrs.  Littell,  Son 
&  Co.,  Boston,  the  New  Series  of  The  Living  Age,  issued  weekly,  enlarged  to  eighty 
pageSf  handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper,  with  cut  edges,  etc.  The  long-established, 
and  deservedly  high  reputation  which  this  esteemed  book  has  enjoyed,  renders  it 
superfluous  to  refer  to  its  characteristic  claims  as  a  most  choice  and  ably-conducted 
compendium  of  the  best  selected  literature  of  the  times.  Comprising  as  it  does,  th« 
crime  de  la  ereme  of  all  the  world-renowned  Reviews  and  Periodicals  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  occasional  selections  from  the  best  fugitive  literature  of  our  own  country, 
it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  it  possesses  a  character  Blike  unique  and  unrivalled 
as  a  repository  of  good  things,  suitable  for  all  classes  of  the  reading  community  — 
the  statesman,  student,  and  philosopher,  as  well  as  the  family  circle.  In  addition 
to  the  intrinsic  quality  of  its  literary  contents,  the  quantity  of  reading  matter  em- 
braced in  a  single  year  of  tills  work,  amounts  to  four  ^ousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty  douUe  pageSy — the  subscription  price  of  which  is  only  Six  JhUarsper  annum, 
—  thus  constituting  it  not  only  the  best,  but 

TBB  CHEAPEST  PERIODICAI.  IN  THE  WORLD. 

This  work,  which  has  been  received  with  universal  t^proval  of  the  Press, 
religious  and  secular,  has  also  enjoyed  the  cordial  approbation  of  many  eminent 
men  of  our  country, — among  them, 

President  Adaus,  Hon.  Jared  Sparks, 

Justice  Stobt,  "     "W.  H.  Pbescott, 

Chancellor  Kekt,  «     Geo.  Bahckoft, 

Bishop  Alonzo  Potteb,  "     Geo.  Ticknor, 

Bet.  Dr.  Bethune,  H.  J.  Batuondi 
Ret.  Albert  Barnes. 
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Probably  the  proof  readers  parsed  over 
this  page  in  the  last  number,  without  reading 
It,  Buppoung  that  Te  would  attend  to  it{  and 
we  were  Boraewhat  atthamed  upon  reading  it 
in  the  published  work. 

The  contents  of  724  are  less  Taried  than 
usual — but  they  have  seldom  been  better. 
Bossuet  is  a  noble  arUcIe ;  Fhotographsi  for 
our  Bibles  is  fresh  and  beautiful ;  Ashburn 
Rectory  is  unusually  long  for  a  single  article 
of  the  kind;  but  it  completes  the  story  at 
once — and  is  worth  the  price  of  a  number. 

Baron  Macaulay  is  forced,  by  the  evidence 
of  dates,  to  give  up  one  of  his  charges 
against  William  Penn.   But  he  vows  be  will 


hold  fast  to  the  others,  which  are  probably 
equally  unfounded.  The  pasMve  reMstanoe 
which  the  character  of  the  dead  Quaker 
philanthropist  and  statesman  opposes  to  the 
brilliant  Essayist,  will  probably  destroy  the 
Baron  as  an  authority  in  History. 

Publishers  who  desire  to  have  thdr  issues 
included  in  die  list  below,  will  please  for- 
ward them  early  to  Boston.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  have  in  each  week's  number  a  com- 
]>lete  catalogue  of  books  published  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Enlarged  Series  meets  with  great  fa- 
vor— and  already  the  sale  has  largely  in- 
creased. So  we  hope  that  the  coming  good 
Ume  is  near  at  hand. 
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DoDBTS  Concerning  the  Battle  op  Bon- 
kbb's  Hill. — Addressed  to  the  Christian  Pul>- 
lic.  By  Charles  Hudson.  James  Munroe  & 
Co.,  Boston.  This  is  after  tho  manner  of 
'  Ardihishop  Whateley's  Doobta  concerning  the 
existence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

One  Week  at  Aheb,  an  American  City  of 
the  Ninetcentli  Century.  James  Munroe  &  Co., 
Boston.  Not  having  yet  read  this  poem,  we 
cannot  say  whether  Boston  is  the  city  written 
about.  Probably  its  satire  upon  Church  and 
State,  and  the  Professions,  and  Merchants,  may 
bo  more  generally  applicable. 

KiANA  :  A  Tradition  of  Hawaii.  By  James 
J.  Jarves.   James  Munroe  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Handbook  of  Bailboad  Constrdctions  ; 
for  the  use  of  American  Engineers.  Contain- 
ing the  necessary  Boles,  ToUes,  aod  Formula 


for  the  Location,  Construction,  Equipment,  and 
Management  of  Railroads,  as  built  in  the 
United  States.  With  158  Blnstrations.  By- 
George  L.  Vos^  Civil  Engineer.  James  Man- 
roe  &  Co.,  Boston. 

AmriTAL  or  Scientific  Discotbbt:  or 
Year  Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art  for 
1858.  Exhibhing  the  most  important  discov- 
eries and  improvements  in  Mechanics,  Useful 
Arts,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astrono- 
my, Geology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy, 
Meteorology,  Geography,  Antiquities  &c.  To- 
gether wiUi  a  list  of  recent  Scientific  PnbHca* 
tions ;  a  classified  list  of  Patents ;  Obituaries 
of  Eminent  Scientific  Men  ;  Notes  on  the  Pro- 
gress of  Science,  during  the  Year  1857,  &c. 
Edited  by  David  A.  Wells.  A.  M.  Gould  & 
I^ncoln,  Boston. 
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From  Th«  Edinburgh  Review. 
Mimoires  et  Journal  sur  la  Vie  et  let  Ouv 
ragta  de  Bossuet.  Publics  pour  la  pre- 
miere fois  d'apris  lea  Manuscrits  auto- 
gra])hes  de  TAbbA  Le  Dieu,  et  accompojf- 
n^s  d'une  Introduction  et  de  Xotes  par  M. 
1'  Abb^  Guett^e.   4  vols.   Paris  18J>6-S7. 

The  appearance  of  theie  Memoirs  is  sin- 
gularly encouragbg  to  all  author*  vho  are 
waiters  upon  fortune  and  aspirants  to  post- 
humous fame.  The  Abb£  Le  Dieu  evidently 
thought  well  of  them  :  he  read  them  to  this 
))er8on  and  to  that  One  praised  the  fityle,  an- 
other the  choice  of  facts,  another  the  lucid  or- 
der ;  and  the  Jesuit  Pere  de  la  Rue,  who  used 
them  in  the  funeral  oration  which  he  pro- 
nounced over  Bossuet,  even  declared  them  to 
be  eloquent;  and  now  atlength,after  a  century 
and  a  half,  the  manuscripts  have  found  a  pub- 
lisher. The  Abbi  Guettie  a  liberal  Catholic 
and  a  firm  OalUcan,  the  author  of  an  industri- 
ous history  of  the  Church  of  France,  has  gone 
through  the  duty  of  editing  these  documents, 
— an  undertaking  which  he  has  consden- 
tiously  discharged,  subjoining  many  useful 
notes,  and  prefixing  a  judicious  introduction. 

The  Abbe  Le  Dieu,  who  may  now  be 
known  to  posterity  as  the  author  of  these 
Memorials,  was  for  twenty  years  the  private 
secretary  of  Bossuet,  the  confidant  of  his 
thoughts  and  labors. 

The  life  of  Bossuet  contained  in  the 
Memoirs  appears  so  have  been  composed 
partly  from  notes  taken  from  Bossuet's  own 
lips  and  iKurtly  from  personal  observation ; 
the  Journal  is  a  diary  ke]>t  by  the  Abb^ 
himself.  Cardinal  de  Beauset  had  both 
Memoirs  and  Journal  before  him,  and  so 
filled  three  volumes  with  the  somewhat  pom- 
pous history  which  bears  his  name.  M. 
Floquet  too,  in  the  three  volumes  which  he 
pubUshed  on  Bossuet's  early  life,  has  added 
little  to  the  facts  liere  related. 

The  Abba's  Journal,  however,  only  extends 
over  the  last  four  years  of  the  life  of  the 
prelate ;  indeed  the  last  volume  and  a  half 
contains  events  subsequent  to  Bossuet's 
death, — the  dissatisfaction  which  the  next 
H.  de  Meaux  gave,  the  petit  fripon  as  Bos- 
suet called  him,  who  did  not  know  even  how 
to  say  mass — the  great  dispute  about  the 
deanery — details  about  the  publication  of 
Bossuet's  works — how  the  furniture  of  the 
next  bishop  was  better  than  that  of  Bossuet 
— church  separations  and  the  aAurs  of  the 


synod.  The  Abb£  had  little  notion  of  ar- 
tistic groQping  or  selection :  he  turns  his  re- 
fiecting-glass  round  ui  every  direction,  and 
notes  down  whatever  it  t(^es  in  without  dis- 
Unction.  Nevertheleas  there  is  a  stotnp  of 
sincerity  about  the  narrative ;  and  we  read 
with  much  pleasure  the  details  he  has  given 
us  of  the  great  patriarch  of  the  Oallican 
Church.  We  wish  this  faithful  servitor  had 
considered  Bossuet  the  man  worthy  of  as 
much  attention  as  Bossuet  the  churchman, 
and  had  given  us  less  of  the  routine  of  his 
ecclesiastical  uid  diocesan  duties  and  more 
of  his  ordinary  conversation  and  deimrtment. 
But  the  Abb^  Le  Dieu  was  no  Boswell  or 
Eckerman,  and  we  mnst  remain  content  to 
see  only  of  Bossuet  what  the  Ahb£  Le 
Dieu  saw  in  him,  and  to  hear  only  what  the 
Abbi  Le  IHeu  thought  worth  hearing.  The 
grandeur  and  sublimity  of  his  master  were 
evidently  subdued  by  familiarity  to  the 
domestic  chajilain,  and  now  and  then 
touches  of  wAvtt^  escape  him  which  recall 
the  old  adage  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his 
attendant. 

Yet  the  very  birth  and  cradle  of  Bossuet 
seem  to  have  been  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  that  religion  of  which  he  was  des* 
tined  to  become  so  illustrious  a  defender. 
Jacques  Benigne  Bossuet  was  bom  at  Dijon, 
on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  September,  1627. 
He  was  the  seventh  son  of  an  honorable 
hourgeoi*  fiiniily,  who  had  occupied  seats  in 
the  parliament  of  Dijon.  The  name  Be- 
ninge  was  taken  from  the  patron  saint  of  his 
native  city,  after  whom  the  principal  church 
is  called.  There  is  still  extant  a  journal 
kept  in  Latin,  in  the  handwriting  of  his 
aged  grandfather.  The  birth  of  this  child  is 
noted  with  the  following  quotation:  "  Cir- 
eumduzif  eum  ti  custodivit  quaai  pupillam 
octUL"  After  having  as  a  boy  shown  an  as- 
tonishing aptitude  for  leanung,  the  true 
character  of  his  genius  was  disclosed  by  the 
perusal  of  a  copy  of  the  Bible  found  in  his 
fother'a  library.  The  harmonious  pomp  of 
Virgil,  and  the  sounding  sublimity  of  Homer, 
ceased  to  engross  his  youthful  and  ardent 
imapnation,  from  the  time  that  the  rapt  in- 
spirations of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  and  the 
inexhaustible  treasures  of  Divine  Love  and 
Wisdom  were  spread  before  his  fervid  imag- 
ination :  that  hallowed  fire  kindled  his  fac- 
ulties with  unquenchable  enthusiasm,  which 
foiled  not  amid  the  temptations  of  the 
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world,  the  chills  of  age,  the  racks  of  a  mo«t 
painful  illnesa,  and  the  agonies  of  death. 
When  we  read  that  he  received  the  tonsure 
at  eight  years  of  age,  and  that  he  was  a 
oanon«f  the  cathedral  of  Metz  at  thirteen, 
we  call  to  mind  the  biblu»l  figure  of  the  in- 
fant Samuel.  At  fifteen,  the  eeene  of  his 
studlea  was  remoTed  Srom  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits  at  D^on  to  that  of  Navarre  in  Paris. 
It  was  fiited  that  the  young  canon,  on  his 
first^enlrance  into  the  capital,  should  be  the 
spectator  of  a  scene  which  must  forever  have 
remained  fixed  in  an  imag^ation  so  eager 
to  mark  the  sublime  and  the  awful  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  destiny.  He  found 
the  walls  of  the  city  laid  open  to  admit  a 
slow  and  solemn  procession, — the  streets 
lined  with  chains  to  restrain  the  curiosity  of 
the  populace,  while  lUchelieu  was  conveyed 
to  his  death-bed  in  the  Fahus  Cardinal  Yet 
a  few  daya  in<n«  and  the  youthful  Boasuet 
aaw  his  manimate  form  on  a  Iner  of  state, 
decked  in  the  parade  of  death,  and  heard  the 
masses  chanted  (or  the  soul  of  the  great  states- 
man, who  while  he  held  her  phlegmatic  and 
aimless  monarch  in  subjection,  raised  France 
to  the  rank  of  the  first  power  in  Europe. 
^/Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  was 
brought  into  contact  with  the  most  polished 
socaety  of  the  capital.  Such  a  society  must 
have  exercised  a  most  potent  influence  on  a 
mind  like  that  of  Bossuet,  who  united  the 
strength  of  will  and  clear  vision  of  a  man 
to  the  boundless  impetuouty  of  youth.  His 
&mily  was  not  unconnected  with  persons  in 
high  station.  The  astounding  precocity  of 
the  young  ecclesiastic  was  vaunted  at  the  H6- 
teldellambouiUet.  The  great  ladiesand  bril- 
liant wits  who  assembled  there  were  desirous 
to  see  and  hear  the  prodigy.  He  appeared 
one  evening — a  text  was  given  him,  and  the 
subject  of  the  sermon  prescribed.  After  a 
short  pause  for  reflection,  Bossuet  preached 
a  sermon  which  was  rapturously  applauded. 
The  preacher  was  then  only  sixteen,  and  the 
bel  aprit  Voiture  deehured,  "qull  n'avait 
jamais  oo!  pricher  si  u  tdt  ni  u  tard."  This 
mot  served  to  make  Bossuet's  name  known 
to  all  the  notabiliUea  of  Paris.  M.  de  Cos- 
peau,  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  a  prelate  of  great 
piety  and  learning,  hearing  of  this  sermon, 
was  himself  eager  to  be  the  witness  of  a  simi- 
lar impro^sation.  The  experiment  was  re- 
peated before  himself  and  two  other  bishops 
The  prelates  were  struck  with  admiration  at 


the  learning  and  eloquence  of  the  youthful  stu- 
dent. M.  de  Cospeau  warned  him,  with 
friendly  counsel  against  being  led  away  by  a 
vain  love  of  premature  display ;  and,  still 
more  pleased  with  Bossuet's  modest  bearing, 
exclaimed  that  he  was  horn  to  be  one  of  the 
great  lights  of  the  Church. 

The  modesty  of  Bossuet,  indeed,  was  too 
great  and  his  aspirationa  too  noble  to  allow 
him  to  be  corrupted  by  secular  admiration, 
and  he  continued  to  apply  himself  to  the 
study  of  sacred  and  profane  eloquence  with 
an  industry  as  remarkable  as  his  genius.  St. 
Augustine  approached  the  font  of  baptism 
after  the  fervid  passions  of  youth  had  been 
exhausted  in  licence;  and  in  the  untimely 
fate  of  Adeodatus  he  bewailed  at  once  the 
evidence  and  the  punishment  of  his  early  ab- 
erraUons.  But  doubt  and  dis«pation  never 
led  astray  the  early  ateps  of  Bossuet  Hia 
enemy,  Madame  de  Montespan,  declared  in 
after  life,  that  the  most  searching  inquiriea 
had  elidted  no  foct  which  could  cast  a  shad- 
ow of  suspicion  on  his  youth  or  manhood : 
he  lived  from  the  first  a  spotless  life,  as 
though  he  respected  the  sanctity  of  his  genius. 

"  lUi  purpurcus  pudor,  et  sine  labc  juvcntns 
Grata  fuit." 

Undiverted  by  the  allurements  of  youth,  hia 
energies  were  concentrated  in  preparing  for 
his  holy  calling.  He  disdained  not  the  aid  of 
profane  studies.  The  great  exemplars  of 
Greece  and  Rome  were  ever  in  his  hands. 
From  the  "  Pro  Ligario,"  and  the  '*  De  Cor- 
oni." — ^from  the  indignant  brevity  of  Tadtua 
and  the  serried  strength  of  Thucydides, — ^he 
drew  that  vigor  of  style  which,  when  enriched 
by  the  sublime  imagerj-  of  the  projjhets  ond 
the  tender  pathos  of  the  Evangelists  and 
early  Fathers,  placed  him  amongst  the  first 
of  Christian  orators.  To  an  immense  apti- 
tude for  eloquence  he  united  a  ]irodigiou8 
memory ;  and  in  his  most  advanced  age  he 
was  able  to  recite  long  and  favorite  pieces  of 
the  writers  and  the  poets  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  He  passed  bis  difl^nt  degrees  and 
acquited  himself  of  hb  Theses  in  a  manner 
which  atbwited  the  rapturous  admuraUon  of 
his  audience  and  the  applause  of  hia  superi- 
ors. The  great  Condi,  present  on  one  occa- 
sion was  so  excited  by  the  young  theologian's 
ability,  that  he  was  almost  tempted  to  hazard 
'  his  laurels  won  in  other  fields  by  entering  the 
I  lists  as  a  volunteer  against  the  youngdixpuiant. 
I    For  every  fresh  consecration  to  the  senrice 
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of  the  Church  Bossuet  prepared  himself  with 
deep  humility  and  a  solemn  sense  of  the  im- 
portant duties  he  was  about  to  undertake. 
What  greater  proof  can  be  shown  of  the 
earnestness  with  which  be  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor,  than  that  just  before  his 
death  he  repeated  from  memory  the  perora- 
tion of  his  Latin  discourse  on  that  occasion, 
in  whieh  be  devoted  bis  body  and  soul  to 
the  defence  of  truth  with  the  fervent  spirit  of 
an  early  C3irist»n  martyr?  It  renuuned  for 
him  to  receive  the  priesthood ;  and  to  do  it 
worthily  he  placed  himself  under  the  spiritual 
direction  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  at  Saint 
Lazare.  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  recognised  his 
aspiring  genius,  and  subjected  him  to  the 
guidance  of  the  most  simple  and  pious  eccle- 
siafttic  of  the  seminary, — a  lesson  in  the 
deference  due  irom  intellect  to  character  and 
virtue.  Refusing  all  offers  of  advancement 
in  Paris,  and  fljing  from  the  seductions  of 
the  brilliant  society  of  the  Hdtels  de  Nevera 
and  RambouiUeti  Bosnet  betook  himself  to 
Metz,  and  there  fbr  the  next  six  years  be 
Btitl  devoted  himself  to  an  immense  course 
of  theological  study,  and  gained  that  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  spirit,  the  doc- 
trine, and  the  language  of  the  Fathers,  with 
the  history  of  the  Cburcfa,  its  councils  and 
decretals,  which  distinguished  him  above  all 
his  contemporaries. 

The  state  of  France  during  this  period 
must  have  tended  to  confirm  a  mind  loving 
stability  and  hating  doubt  in  that  spirit  of 
resolute  dogmatism  which  marked  his  reb- 
gioua  and  political  life.  Searwly  were  the 
Spanish  standards  captured  at  Sens  carried 
in  triumph  to  Notre  Dame,  when  a  storm, 
which  had  long  been  brooding,  burst  in  the 
interior  of  France.  The  elements  of  disorder, 
which  the  strong  spirit  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu  had  kept  in  subjection,  broke  forth 
on  all  sides.  The  recent  wars  had  necessi- 
tated enormous  taxes  ;  discontent  was  rife  in 
town  and  country ;  the  parliament,  so  long 
the  ally  of  the  monarchy  against  the  aristoc- 
racy, was  ambitious  of  independent  action; 
the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  noblesse,  no  longer 
curbed  by  a  ruthless  policy,  threatened  again 
to  seize  the  brand  of  dvil  warfare.  The  halls 
of  the  Palais  resounded  with  the  declama- 
•  tions  of  Moli  and  Talon  against  state 
abuses ;  the  young  counsellers  uttered  mag- 
nificent harangues,  says  the  "  Parliiament 
Journal,"  which  had  in  them  something  of 


old  Rome.  Anne  of  Austria  was  exasper- 
ated that  the  canaille,  as  she  termed  the 
aristocracy  of  the  bar,  should  attempt  to 
limit  that  royal  power  which  had  subjugated 
the  aristocracy  of  the  sword.  The  arrest  ot 
Broussel,  the  proteeteur  du  peuple,  was  the 
ugnal  of  open  revolt  Paris  became  an  en- 
trenched camp.  When  Condd  besieged  the 
capital,  Bossuet,  to  provide  against  contin- 
gencies, slept  with  four  sacks  <^  com  under 
bis  bed.  Another  day  of  barricades  recalled 
the  days  of  the  League ;  and  Paul  de  Gondi, 
who  united  the  demagogic  arts  of  a  Grac- 
chus to  the  profligacy  and  genius  of  a  Sal- 
lust,  became  for  a  while  the  dictator  of  the 
capital.  The  Royalty,  which  it  had  taken 
five  centuries  to  perfect,  seemed  on  the  point 
:  of  perishing.  Anne  was  at  one  time  obliged 
to  fly  with  the  young  Louis  to  St.  Germain, 
and  take  refuge  in  the  deserted  cb&teau  on 
beds  of  straw;  at  another  time  she  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  Palus  Royal,  and  obliged  to 
show  the  boy-king  asleep  to  quell  the  suspi- 
dons  of  an  insurgent  popuIoUon. 

Reli^ous  pardes  exhibited  the  same  colli- 
sion of  opinion  and  authority.  Although  the 
fall  of  R^chelle  had  averted  the  civil  sword 
from  the  Huguenots,  although  the  strong 
places  recognised  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
were  dismantled,  although  the  culverin  no 
longer  peered  over  the  castle  wall  of  the 
Huguenot  cavalier — through  the  pulpit  and 
the  press  they  stilt  continued  the  war  on  the 
ancient  faith ;  their  ministers  still  continued 
to  thunder  in  their  temples  against  the  hai^ 
lotries  of  Babylon,  the  tyranny  of  Pharaoh, 
and  to  lament  the  misfbrtunes  of  the  bouse 
of  Israel  The  sectarian  spirit  was,  however, 
sufficiently  relieved  by  these  fiery  declama- 
tions ;  and  the  glorious  edict  of  Henri  IV., 
had  produced  such  good  effects  that  no  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  Huguenot  party  to 
take  advantage  of  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde. 
But,  on  the  other  ude,  the  victorious  party 
were  less  moderate.  CaAier  after  cahier 
was  sent  up  by  the  assemblies  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  complaining  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Protestants  and  their  unresting  zeal  of  pn>- 
selytism.  Hie  Catholic  population  followed 
the  lead  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  scars  of  dvil 
broil  were  green  in  the  minds  of  men  in 
whose  houses  still  hung  the  cross-bows  and 
arquebuses  that  had  done  good  service  in  the 
wars  of  the  League.  The  Government  was 
of  necesnty  predisposed  to  treat  the  Hugne- 
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Bots  vitfa  greater  seTeritjr  than  the  Catholics. 
The  Catholics,  attached  to  tradition  both  in 
Church  and  State,  might  be  relied  on  to 
Bupport  that  admin ifttrative  unity  which  was 
the  traditioiiBl  policy  of  the  French  Mon- 
archy; whilst  the  ecclesiastical  polity  and 
the  social  ties  of  the  Huguenotn  attached 
them  to  the  Protestant  and  republican  com- 
munities of  Switzerland,  England,  and  Hol- 
land. 

It  ia  not  surprising  that  to  a  fervent  Catho* 
lie  like  BoBsuet  the  doctrines  of  the  new 
6ith  seemed  fraught  with  perdition  to  man- 
kind. He  saw  immemorial  authority  treated 
with  scorn ;  the  old  landmarks  torn  up ;  the 
guiding  voice  of  the  Church  neglected,  and 
the  lost  sheep  straying  wilfully  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  sin  and  death.  To  use  the  words  of 
the  Apocalypse,  the  mouth  of  the  bottomless 
pit  was  opened,  the  smoke  of  it  blotted  out 
the  Bun  and  heavens,  and  in  blind  bewilder* 
meut  countless  souls  were  engulphed  to  irre- 
deemable perdition.  The  past  century  had 
been  filled  with  deeds  of  horror.  Wherever 
the  new  doctrine  had  been  preached,  the 
earth  had  reddened  with  carnage  or  black- 
ened with  homicidal  fire.  From  the  first  it 
vas  clear  that  rebellion  would  follow  heresy, 
and  that  the  right  of  private  judgment  would 
not  be  restrained  to  things  spiritual.  With  . 
the  aid  of  the  Gospel  Luther  withstood 
popes,  councils,  and  decretals;  with  the 
same  ally  Munzer  raised  the  German  peasant 
to  revolt  against  kings  and  princes.  Peace 
was  secure  in  no  part  of  Europe  except 
Spain,  and  that  was  the  peace  of  the  charnel- 
house.  The  follies  of  the  Anabaptist,  and 
the  theocratic  extravagance  of  John  of  Ley- 
den,  were  inspired  alike  by  the  same  spirit  of 
reform  and  love  of  novelty  which  animated 
Zwingliosand  Calvin;  and  a  grey,  discrowned 
head  had  lately  fallen  on  the  scaffold  of 
Whitehall,  whose  fate  Bossuet  could  logically 
deduce  from  the  schismatic  intemperance  of 
Henr)-  VIU. 

Within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
a  furious  conflict  had  been  carried  on  with 
mutual  exasperation  for  more  than  thirty 
years;  and  when  the  doctors  should  have 
fought  in  one  spirit  against  the  enemy  vrith- 
out,  they  were  themselves  raging  against 
each  other  with  the  utmost  rancour  within. 
The  institution  which  Ignatius  Loyola  had 
conceived  in  the  gloomy  depth  of  the  cavern 
of  Manreza  had  nor  overrun  the  whole 


earth.  Hie  Jesuits  were  the  priests  militant 
of  the  Papacy,  and  did  battle  against  heresy 
and  infidelity  with  craft  and  compliance — 
weapons  more  insidious  and  more  effective 
than  the  lance  and  shield  of  the  Templars 
and  Hospitallers  of  old.  The  moral  force  in 
the  hands  of  thf  General  was  such  as  no 
man  had  ever  wielded  before.  It  was  impos- 
sible, however,  but  that  in  an  age  when  re- 
ligious faith  was  earnest  and  universal,  the 
rapid  rise  of  the  Jesuits  should  meet  vrith 
violent  antagonism.  The  Catholic  clergy 
viewed  this  upstart  society  with  suspieiont 
and  looked  vrith  jealousy  on  their  rising 
churches,  colleges,  schools,  and  immense 
wealth;  and  the  aged  priest  of  the  parish 
was  deserted  for  the  glozing  tongue  and  sup- 
ple morality  of  the  Jesuit  confessor.  On 
points  of  mere  morality  it  had  not  been  easy 
to  engage  them  in  a  general  conflict.  When 
therefore  the  Jesuit  Molina  sent  forth  the 
Concord  of  Free  Will  and  Grace,  and  revived 
the  heresy  of  Pelagius,  their  foes  at  once 
seized  this  unskilfully  advanced  outwork  of 
Jesuitism  as  the  point  of  attack. 

The  battle-field  on  which  the  disciples  of 
JanseniuB  Jtuned  issue  with  the  disciples  of 
Lo}-ola,  is  one  which  has  probably  existed 
ever  since  man  awoke  to  a  consciousness  of 
his  destiny.  In  the  intellectual,  es  in  the 
raatmal  world,  forms  change,  substances, 
and  ideas  remain  the  same.  The  spirit  of 
St.  Augustine  was  alone  equal  to  cope  with 
the  new  heresy.  By  a  six  limes  repeated 
study  of  the  ponderous  folios  of  the  Bishop 
of  Hippo,  Cornelius  Jansen  had  endeavored 
to  wake  the  genius  of  the  great  master,  and 
composed  that  terrible  volume  the  "  Augus- 
tinus,"  in  the  desolate  depths  of  whose  meta- 
pfaj'sical  subtleties  were  supposed  to  be  hid- 
den the  five  mysterious  proiiositions  which 
had  killed  Jacqueline  Pascal,  and  drawn  con- 
flicting discussions  from  Infallibility  itself. 
St.  Cyran,  the  fellow-student  of  Jansen  at 
Sorame,  St.  Cyran  preached  to  the  world 
that  doctrine  which  his  fellow-pupil  elabor- 
ated in  his  study.  The  spiritual  regeneration 
of  the  spiritual  man,  and  consequently  a  less 
need  of  priestly  mediation,  and  a  most  austere 
morality,  were  the  main  distinctions  of  the 
creed  with  which  the  Jansenists  carried  on 
successful  vrar.  Genius  and  eloquence, 
wealth  and  beauty,  swelled  their  ranks.  The 
eamestnesB,  ftith,  and  unconquerable  courage 
of  ardent  converts  supporteid  them  in  the 
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deadly  conflict  ai^ainit  era%  ibes  lupported 
by  the  fulminatiog  edicts  of  Rome,  by  de- 
crees of  exile  and  imprisonment ;  but  though 
the  Jesuits  triumphed  for  a  while,  and  the 
asylum  of  Pascal,  Amauld,  and  Kecine  was 
uprooted,  and  the  plough  driven  over  its 
foondstions  hy  the  ferocious  Letellier ;  though 
the  sacred  remains  of  the  glorious  anchorites 
were  scattered  to  the  air;  let  none  think, 
because  the  cause  of  quairel  now  seems  ob- 
■olete,  that  their  Uvea  were  waited,  th«r 
talenta  and  energies  absorbedi  in  the  defence 
nf  a  Tain  theological  riddle ;  wherever  truth  is 
loTed  and  hypocrisy  abhorred,  these  names 
vill  ever  be  held  in  honor. 

The  influence  of  Jansenism  on  Bossuet 
was  great.  The  Jansenists  abjured  Frotes* 
tantism,  and  yet  were  Homanixing  Protes- 
tants.  BoRsuet  repudiated  Jansenism,  and 
yet  participated  largely  in  its  doctrines :  he 
iraa  as  vehement  against  the  flagitious  im- 
norttlily  of  Sanchez,  Suarez,  and  Escobar,  as 
the  most  fervent  disciple  of  Port  Royal,  and 
declared  he  would  sooner  have  written  the 
*■  Frovinciales  "  than  any  other  book  of  the 
age.  Like  Janaeniua,  be  owned  St  Augus- 
tine as  the  father  of  bis  predilection,  and  in 
many  a  bard-fought  battle  the  weighty  au- 
thority of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  decided  the 
controversy.  It  was  impouible,  too,  for  a 
nature  like  Bossuet's  to  withhold  his  sym- 
pathy from  the  great  character  of  Amautd, 
the  dauntless  athlete  of  the  Jansenists,  whose 
fife  waa  a  combat,  and  who  looked  alone  to 
eternity  for  repose.  What,  too,  must  have 
been  the  wonder  of  the  young  ecclesiastic 
when  the  pale  and  noble  form  of  Pascal  ap- 
peared in  Uie  lists, — ^who  knew  no  day  with- 
out pain,  wbo  lived  m  if  the  sound  of  the 
Int  trumpet  rang  in  bis  ears  and  an  ever^ 
open  gulf  yawned  by  his  side,  whose  soul 
was  shattered  and  lamp  of  life  extinguished 
by  the  fierce  conflict  within  him  of  the  True 
and  the  Good  for  mastery  and  utterance. 
Launched  in  the  midst  of  this  civil  and  secta- 
rian turmoil,  when  the  human  mind  seemed 
a  shifting  quicksand  lashed  by  the  fury  and 
atona  of  opinions  in  colUnon,  Bonuet  deter- 
nined  to  plant  on  the  rock  of  Authority  a 
beacon  to  warn  the  sea-tost  mariner  frotn  the 
periloua  coast.  * 

When  he  left  the  schools  of  Paris  be  bad 
alnady  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  con- 
•unniata  theologian.  But  eztraordhary  men 
Bte.  Boetuet  hefpa  their  education  where  i 


ordinary  men  finish  It.  At  Meti  he  reformed 
his  education  anew.  Seventeen  years  of  in- 
cessant Rtudy  were  relieved  by  the  charm  of 
family  intercoume,  hy  occasional  visits  to 
Paris  to  deliver  courses  of  sermons,  and  by 
an  unremitting  attendance  on  hia  duties  in 
the  cathedral.  At  morning  and  at  eventide  his 
fine  clear  voice  was  heard  leading  the  chorus 
of  Birine  praise,  and  rising  above  the  swell 
of  organ  symphony.  Few  men,  it  must  be 
allowed,  ever  possessed  such  advantages  as 
Bossuet  for  the  uninterrupted  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  He  never  doubted  an  instant  in 
the  line  he  was  to  pursue.  Poverty  and 
disease,  that  fell  pair,  never  distracted  his 
attention ;  his  profession  relieved  him  from 
alt  domestic  cares;  he  had  full  liberty  to 
bend  his  whole  soul  and  energies  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  those  tasks  which  he  felt  he 
was  marked  by  the  hand  of  Providence  to 
(ulfiL  The  mere  recital  of  Bossuet's  numer- 
ous labors  while  at  Metz  would  terrify  the 
student  of  light  literature  of  our  age ;  but 
Bossuet  lived  in  a  time  when  St.  Augustine 
and  the  "Ai^stinna  "  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
boudcnr,  and  the  chat  erf'  the  aalona  touched 
on  the  efficacy  of  Grace  or  the  "  Trait*  de 
la  Mithode."  Later  in  life,  people  mar- 
velled at  the  facility  with  which  he  threw  off, 
one  after  the  other,  treatises  full  of  cncyclo- 
piedic  learning  from  the  Fathers,  but  they 
little  knew  how  lar^e  a  portion  of  his  youth 
had  been  spent  at  Metz  in  drawing  inspira- 
tion from  the  fiery  spirit  of  Tertullian, — "  ce 
dur  Africain,"  as  he  termed  him,  the  Tacitus 
of  a  persecuted  church;  from  the  allegoric 
genius  of  Origen,  the  pathetic  eloquence  of 
Basil,  the  earnest  vehemence  of  Gregoiy  of 
Namnzen,  and  the  Asiatic  abundance  of 
Chrysostom.  But  his  companion  by  day  and 
night,  abroad  and  at  home,  bis  master,  hia 
counsellor,  and  bis  model,  was  St.  Augustine. 
His  copy  of  the  "De  Civitate  Dei,"  the 
Psalms  of  St.  Augustine,  and  his  treatises 
against  the  Pelagians,  were  worn  with  con- 
stant use,  the  margins  scribbled  over  with 
countless  notes ;  and  he  was  accustomed  to 
boast,  that  every  portion  of  the  writiugs  of 
St.  Augustine — "ce  maltre  si  maltre,  le 
docteur  des  docteurs,  Taigle  des  Pdres" — 
might  be  traced  in  some  one  or  other  of  hii 
own  compositions. 

At  length  he  ventured  to  appear  in  the 
pulpits  of  Paris :  the  public  expectation  wai 
I  great ;  wherever  be  was  to  preach,  Uie  dotuv 
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were  beset  by  an  impatient  audience.  The 
queen-mother  desired  to  hear  }iim,  and  was 
moved  to  tears ;  the  discourse  made  so  deep 
an  impression,  that  she  desired  it  to  be  re- 
peated after  tvro  years'  interval.  One  sermon 
was  the  talk  of  the  town,  and  was  known  as 
**  Le  Surrexit  Fsulus  de  M.  I'Abb^  Bossuet" 
It  was  dear  that  a  revolution  was  made  in 
pulpit  oratory,  ond  that  Bossuet  was  the 
Comeille  of  the  pulpit  The  learned  pedan- 
try of  Cheminaia  uid  Desmares,  even  the 
kbored  rhetoiio  of  Masearon  and  Flediier* 
were  at  once  displaced  by  his  fresh  and  im- 
petuous vigor.  The  most  eminent  doctors  of 
Port  Royal  followed  him  from  church  to 
church,  astounded  at  his  clear  exposition  of 
doctrine,  and  the  force  and  grandeur  of  his 
style.  Cond^,  Turenne,  the  Cardinal  de 
Bouillon,  and  the  secretary  Le  Tellier,  be- 
came his  eager  admirers  and  friends ;  and, 
finally,  the  King  himself  appointed  him  to 
preach  the  Advent  of  1661  at  the  Louvre. 
During  the  space  of  ten  years,  the  churches 
and  chapek  of  Paris,  and  the  court,  re- 
sounded with  Bossuet^  inexhaustible  elo- 
quence. His  reputation  was  so  well  estab- 
lished, that,  in  1665,  M.  de  Perefixe,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  appointed  him  to  preach  the 
opening  discourse  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  Paris.  The  queen-mother  came 
constantly  to  hear  him,  but  her  premature 
death  arrested  her  plans  for  bis  advancement 
He  was  the  director  of  the  repentant  Duchess 
of  Longueville.  When  noble  ladies  took  the 
veil,  Bossuet  was  asked  to  celebrate  their 
last  solemn  farewell;  and  dying  courtiers 
claimed  hts  consolation  amid  the  agonies  of 
a  death-bed  repentance.  His  fervent  seal 
prepared  Torenne  fat  converuon;  and  the 
great  Cond^  was  so  charmed  when  he  de- 
fended the  privileges  of  the  theological  fociUty 
that  he  embraced  him  before  the  court 
Arnauld,  at  the  close  of  a  conference  at 
which  Bossuet  was  present,  declared  that  he 
bad  learnt  more  from  Bossuet  in  two  or  three 
hours  than  in  a  long  counie  of  study.  But 
amid  all  the  temptations  of  increasing  cele- 
brity, he  loved  the  seclusion  of  his  quiet 
abode  in  the  house  of  an  old  fellow-student  of 
the  College  of  Navarre,  where  he  passed  his 
hours  of  Idsore  in  the  society  of  friends  of 
nmilar  literary  and  serious  tastes  with  him- 
self; and  every  year  after  his  course  of  ser- 
mons was  preached  in  Paris,  he  returned 
i^nlarly  to  his  duties  in  the  cathedral  of 


Metz.   His  congr^tion  saw  the  man  whose 

eloquence  was  the  wonder  of  the  capital, 
resume  with  unassuming  regularity  his  duties 
in  the  choir ;  his  nights  were  passed  again  in 
solitary  studies,  and  his  days  in  giving  in- 
struction to  converts  and  in  ministration  to 
the  poor  and  sick. 

The  Abbe  Le  IMen  g^ves  us  some  interest- 
ing details  of  the  manner  of  composition  of 
his  sermons.  He  dashed  rapidly  down  on 
paper  texts,  dtations,  and  a^uments  suitable 
to  the  sulgeet  and  oceauon  i  in  the  morning 
<tf  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  preach  he 
meditated  deeply  on  this  rough  document, 
developing  liis  discourse  in  his  m'md — writing 
he  found  distracted  his  attention, — and  it 
this  way  he  passed  mentally  through  his 
sermon  two  or  three  times,  reading  the  paper 
before  him,  and  altering  and  improving  as 
though  the  whole  were  written.  Bossuet 
never  ascended  the  pulpit  without  having  in 
private  prostrated  himself  at  the  foot  of  his 
crudfix  to  implore  the  Divine  aaustance :  he 
frequently  devoured  vrith  rapt  attention  some 
pages  of  the  GospeL  On  one  occasion  when 
he  had  to  preach  on  the  Decalogue,  he  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  and  read  with  a  voice 
quivering  with  emotion,  from  the  book  of 
Exodus,  how  the  people  of  Israel  trembled 
when  they  saw  and  heard  the  lightnings  and 
thunders  of  Sinai,  the  redoubled  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  and  the  awful  voice  from  the  cloud 
upon  the  Mount  In  the  pulpit  his  majestic 
mien  and  bearing  imposed  a  silent  awe,  which 
those  who  have  seen  his  bust  in  the  Louvre 
con  well  realise.  His  hair,  pre-maturely 
grey,  clustered  down  to  his  shoulders ;  hb 
eyes  cast  a  glance  itf  power  from  beneath  his 
well-arched  eyebrows,  like  Sordello,  **  Rigoai^ 
dando  a  gmsa  di  Icon  quando  u  posa;  **  his 
□ose  was  aquiline  and  well-fbrmcd ;  his  face 
was  oval ;  his  cheeks  straight  and  shaven ; 
his  mouth  gracefully  cut  and  on  the  upper 
Up  a  slight  moustache  gave  somewhat  of  a 
martial  air  not  unbecoming  to  one  pre-emi- 
nently regarded  as  the  militant  leader  of  the 
church  whose  sacred  s)-mbol,  the  cross, 
glittered  on  his  breast.  His  action  at  first 
was  dignified  and  reserved ;  he  confined  him- 
self to  the  notes  before  him  i  gradually  he 
warmed  with  lus  subject,  the  contagion  of  his 
entburiasm  seiied  lUs  hearers;  he  watchec 
thrir  rising  emotion ;  the  rooted  glances  of 
thousand  eyes  excited  him  with  a  sort  of 
divine  frenzy;  his  notes  became  a  burdei 
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and  a  hindrance  t  vith  impetuous  ardor  lie 
alMiDdoQed  himself  to  the  insjuration  of  the 
moment;  with  the  eyea  of  the  soul  he 
watched  the  swelling  hearts  of  his  hearers : 
'  their  concentrated  emotion  became  his  own ; 
he  felt  within  himself  the  collected  might  of 
the  orators  and  martyrs  whose  essence,  by 
long  and  repeated  communion,  he  had  ab- 
sorbed into  himself;  from  flight  to  flight  be 
ascended,  until  with  unflagging  energy  he 
towered  straight  upwards  and  dragged  the 
rapt  contemplation  of  his  audience  along 
irith  him  in  its  ethereal  flight.  At  such 
times,  says  the  Abbi  Le  Dieu,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  heavens  were  opened  and  celestial 
joys  were  about  to  descend  upon  these  trem- 
bling  souls,  like  tongues  of  flre  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  At  other  times,  heads  bowed 
down  with  humiliation,  or  pale  upturned 
faces  and  streaming  eyes,  lips  parted  with 
broken  ejaculations  of  despair,  silently  testi- 
fied that  the  spirit  of  repentance  had  breathed 
on  many  a  hardened  heart  "  M.  Bossuet," 
aaid  Madame  de  S^vigni, "  se  bat  k  outrance 
avec  son  auditoire :  toua  ses  sermons  sent  des 
combats  a  mort." 

The  sermons  which  now  i»bb  under  the 
name  of  Btwsuet  are  but  iU  calculated  to 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  eloquence  which  moved 
the  genius,  the  heroism,  and  the  fashion  of 
the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  Piles  of  illegible 
drafts,  overcharged  with  Greek  and  Latin 
texts,  have,  by  the  diligence  or  guesswork  of 
successive  editors,  been  arranged  in  some 
sort  of  order.  But  Bossuet  himself  had  no 
care  to  appear  in  print ;  he  considered  the 
life  of  a  priest  should  not  be  in  words  hut  in 
actions.  The  Abb6  Vaillant,  in  one  of  his 
theological  works,  made  a  special  study  of 
the  sermons  of  Bossuet,  and  succeeded  with 
much  labor  in  determining  th^  dates  and 
disentangling  them  one  from  the  other ;  and 
with  his  aid  Bossuet,  like  Raphael  or  Cor- 
regio,  is  to  be  studied  in  his  first,  second,  and 
third  manner. 

Bourdaloue  has  been  said  to  be  the  finest 
work  of  Bossuet.  Undoubtedly  the  sermons 
of  that  great  preacher,  as  well  as  those  of 
Mossillon,  will  ever  be  ranked  amongst  the 
first  triumphs  of  pulpit  oratory,  but  in  the 
oraison  funibre  Bossuet  stands  confessedly 
without  a  rival.  Panegyric  baa  doubtless  to 
dread  more  than  any  other  form  of  composi- 
tion the  criticism  of  posterity.  Time — "  le 
grand  juiticier  du  paui,"  to  use  an  exprea- 


aon  of  Montaigne's — is  terribly  impartial, 
and  crumbles  ruthlessly  to  dust  the  bases  of 
all  statues  raised  on  perishable  foundations. 
Yet  in  our  attempts  to  judge  eulogistic  ora- 
tors we  should  place  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  the  orator  and  behold  his  audience,  his 
subject,  and  his  age  from  his  own  point  of 
view.  This  is  especinlly  the  case  as  respects 
Bossuet.  His  political  and  religious  rever- 
ence for  monarchy,  the  influence  of  the  per- 
sonality of  Louis  XIV.— that  "effrayante 
nu^'este"  as  even  the /rondeur  St.  Simon 
calls  ity — his  aversion  to  change,  his  unaltet^ 
able  iaith  in  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual  in- 
atitutiona  then  existing,  his  enthusiastic  sense 
of  the  greatness  and  nothingness  of  human 
glory,  the  tremendous  antithesis  of  his  char- 
acter— all  serve  to  make,  in  these  reforming 
and  sceptical  days,  the  *'  Oraisons  funcbras  " 
difficult  of  appreciation,  until  the  mind  is 
content  to  admire  the  orator  vrithin  the 
limits  of  his  dogmas,  like  a  lion  bounding 
within  the  radius  of  his  chain.  To  appreci- 
ate tltese  discourses  of  Bossuet  we  must  qiut 
this  generation  of  plain  clothes  and  sober 
estimation  of  kings  and  princes,  and  call 
down  from  tb^  firames  those  magnificent 
personages  who  glow  upon  the  canvass  of 
Rigaud  and  Vandermeulen,  and  fill  with 
them  the  chapel  of  Versailles  or  the  Louvre. 
We  must  place  ourselves  before  that  multi- 
tude of  seigneurs  in  umbrageous  perukes,  of 
princesses  and  fine  ladies  aux  coiffures 
itagees, — before  that  sea  of  gorgeous  ap- 
parel of  crimson,  green,  and  purple,  glitter- 
ing in  gold  and  lace,  scintillating  with  rib- 
bons, and  stars,  and  diamonds, — and  stand 
face  to  face  with  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  the 
incarnate  embodiment  of  the  most  ancient 
monarchy  in  Europe;  before  whom  kings 
trembled,  leagued,  and  kneh ;  while  at  home 
his  power  was  adorned  like  that  of  an  idol, 
his  authority  revered  like  that  of  a  master  or 
a  father,  and  his  favor  courted  like  that  of  a 
mistress.  But  to  Bossuet  Louis  XIV.  was 
more  than  all  this.  The  royal  crown  was 
surrounded  with  a  reflex  of  divine  splendor. 
He  was  the  favored  child  of  the  Most  High 
— the  representative  not  only  of  the  glories 
of  Clovis  and  Charles  Martel,  but  of  Abraham 
and  of  David.  From  the  tents  of  the  patri- 
archs and  from  the  palaces  of  Mount  Taaa 
was  trsnsmitted  a  halo  of  theocratic  splen- 
dor, which  rested  on  the  head  of  the  King  of 
France. 
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To  such  an  imagination  a  more  moving 
subject  could  hardly  be  offered  than  the 
death  of  Henrietta,  the  wife  of  Charles  I. 
While  in  her  cradle  her  hxher  fell  under  the 
dngger  of  Ravaillac ;  in  her  youth  her  wit 
and  grace  were  the  theme  of  universal  admi- 
ntiont  and  inspired  St.  Francois  de  Sales 
with  the  happiest  auguries;  at  sixteen  she 
vas  married  to  the  young  prince  of  the  House 
of  Stuart,  who  nov  for  the  first  time  vas  the 
inheritor  of  three  crowns.  But  alas  for 
human  foreught!  the  daughter,  wife,  and 
mother  of  kings  knew  almost  every  form  of 
human  misery, — the  fury  of  revolt,  the  in- 
sults of  the  mob,  the  agitations  of  flight,  the 
perils  of  tempestuous  seas  dared  in  vain,  the 
enterprise  of  hope,  the  courage  of  despair, 
the  agony  of  imi>otent  resolve  in  the  face  of 
overpowering  destiny,  a  husband's  bloody 
end,  the  mournings  of  a  royal  widow  insulted 
by  the  mad  frenzy  of  the  Fronde,  her  coun- 
try a  place  of  exile.  Tliis  daughter  of  France 
had  a  true  title  to  he  called "  la  relne  mal- 
heureuse,"  and  to  say  that  her  misery  was  as 
boundless  as  her  fortune. 

"  Be  wise,  therefore,  O  ye  kings  (  be  in- 
structed, ye  judges  of  the  earth,"  was  the 
text  of  Bossuet,  which  thrilled  his  auditors 
with  a  sort  of  religious  terror,  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  "  Dieu  seul  est  grand,  mes 
Irires,"  of  Massillon.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  emotion  excited  by  the  text,  the  orator, 
in  a  most  lofty  exordium,  at  once  unveils  the 
awful  reality  of  God  the  Lord  of  all  empires, 
the  chastiser  of  princes,  reigning  above  the 
heavens,  making  and  unmaking  kingdoais, 
principalities,  and  powers,  ud  declaring  by 
terrible  judgments  that  the  mightiest  pyra- 
mids of  power  afford  no  shelter  from  the 
breath  of  his  anger.  The  same  religious 
awe  pervades  the  whole  piece.  It  is  the  ma- 
jestic stream  of  inspiration  which  gives  mo- 
tion to  the  rapid  and  powerful  narrative,  the 
sublime  reflections,  the  magnificent  imagery, 
the  portraits  worthy  of  Tacitus  or  Sallust, 
that  are  borne  calmly  on  its  surface.  The 
fotal  consequences  of  schism,  the  extrava- 
gance of  fanaticism,  the  horrors  of  rebellion 
which  devastated  a  country  more  agitated 
"than  the  ocean  that  snrromids  it,"  necessa- 
rily pass  before  the  review  of  Bossuet  as  he 
grapples  with  the  elements  of  fur}*  which 
■consumed  the  distracted  kingdom  of  Charles. 
After  describing  the  perils  of  the  Monarchy, 
beset  on  all  sides  by  the  sainis  of  Milieonium, 


by  Independents,  Anabaptists,  and  Levellers, 
he  draws  that  nameless  and  admirable  por- 
trait of  the  mighty  genius  who  ruled  the 
whirlwind  and  directed  the  storm.  Hugue- 
not and  hero,  politician  and  saint,  doctor  ajid 
soldier,  prophet  and  captain,  indefatigable  in 
war  and  peace,  with  a  prudence  and  activity 
which  outsped,  arrested,  and  awaited  fortune, 
impenetrable  in  council,  thrusting  a  nation 
into  slavery  with  the  standard  of  liboly,^ — 
Cromwell  is  conceived  by  Boisaet  as  one  of 
those  destined  by  inscrutable  Providence  to 
change  the  fate  of  empires.   On  the  other 
side  a  queen  struggling  unconquerably  against 
destiny  and  revolt,  seeking  unweariedly  tor 
new  forces,  crossing    nine  times  the  sea, 
serene  and  gay  amid  battle  and  shipwreck, 
animating  the  king's  councils,  wrestling  foot 
by  foot  with  defeat,  alone  amid  the  ruins  of 
the  state,  unbending  as  a  column  which,  long 
the  sole  support  of  a  majestic  temple  in 
decay,  receives  at  length  the  unking  mass  of 
the  vast  ediflce  which  unmoved  constancy. 
To  the  triumph  over  the  world  succeeds  the 
higher  victory  of  fiuth ;  and  the  calm  dignitj 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  oration  resembles 
the  peaceful  end  of  the  queen,  who  sought  in 
the  convent  of  Chaillot  a  refuge  from  the  pit- 
iless storm  of  life.   Even  now,  that  we  know 
these  imposing  pictures  of  characters  and 
events  to  be  as  untrue  and  unreal  as  if  thej 
belonged  to  the  creations  of  the  tragic  drama, 
they  excite  a  sympathy  in  the  pages  of  Boa- 
suet,  which  the  judgment  of  History  refuses 
to  their  follies  and  their  crimes. 

It  was  destined  that  a  young  princess, 
whose  tears  flowed  plentifully  over  the  coffin 
of  the  Queen  of  England,  should  herself  be 
the  subject  of  the  next  oratson  funibre. 
The  youthiul  vivacity  and  graceful  affability 
of  the  youngest  daughter  of  Charles  I.  and 
Henrietta, — Madame  Henrielte  Anne  d'An- 
gleterre,  the  wife  of  Philippe  Due  d.Orleans, 
the  only  brother  of  Louis  XIV., — was  the 
ornament  and  delight  of  the  court  of  Ver- 
saifles.  To  much  natural  sensibility  she 
added  a  correct  taste ;  and  the  encourage- 
ments she  bestowed  on  genius  were  doubled 
her  charming  condescenuon.  She  loved 
to  talk  vrith  Baome  or  Comeille  about  the 
plot  of  «  B6rinice  "  or  "Nicomide;"  and 
once,  while  walking  in  the  galleries  of  Ver- 
sailles, followed  by  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  she 
beckoned  with  a  smiie  to  Boileau,  whispered 
in  his  ear  one  of  the  prettiest  lines  of  the 
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**  Lutrin,"  and  then  tripped  after  the  king 
tnd  the  ro)*al  fomily.  "  On  croyait,"  said 
BoBBuet, "  avoir  atteint  la  perfection  quand 
on  avait  plu  i  "  Madame."  She  felt  at  once 
the  aacendancy  of  Bossuet's  geniufs  and 
placed  herself  under  his  spiritaal  guidance. 
The  secrets  of  political  intrigue  were  also 
entrusted  to  her  keeping  i  and  it  vas  on  her 
return  from  the  arrangement  of  the  famous 
treaty  of  Dover  irith  her  brother  Charles  11., 
that  ehe  was  seized  vith  a  nysteriotis  illness, 
after  drinking  a  glass  of  succory  water,  ad- 
ministered by  the  hateful  minions  of  her  own 
husband.  Her  agonies  were  appalling.  She 
knew  the  touch  of  death,  and  cried  impa- 
tiently for  the  end  of  her  sufferings.  She 
longed  for  Bossuet :  she  said  she  should  be 
inconsolable  if  she  died  without  hearing  him, 
and  demanded  repeatedly  if  he  were  coming. 
On  his  arrival  she  felt  the  bitterness  of  death 
was  over.  The  strong  spirit  of  Bounet  htm- 
lelf  was  overcome  S»r  a  moment  to  see  the 
pale  flag  of  death  and  anguish  planted  upon 
eheeks  lately  radiant  with  health  and  beauty. 
He  knelt  by  her  bedside ;  he  shook  off  the 
shackles  of  earthly  emotion.  At  the  sound 
of  his  eloquent  voice  the  features  of  Henri- 
etta beamed  with  celestial  hope :  she  besought 
him  not  to  leave  her  stricken  soul  alone  in 
the  awful  combat,  but  to  deliver  her  un- 
scathed into  the  arms  of  eternity.  For  four 
hours  Bossuet  continued,  amid  her  weeping 
relatives  and  attendants,  to  utter  words  of 
faith  and  consolation,  until  at  length,  press- 
ing with  dying  hand  the  crucafix  to  her  lips, 
the  welcomed  the  &tal  moment  with  Uie 
■ame  sweetness  which  had  distinguished  her 
Ufe.  One  hour  before  death  she  spoke  in 
Kngliah  to  her  attendants — it  was  to  tell 
them  to  give  to  Bossuet  after  death  an  eme- 
rald ring.  Louis  himself  placed  it  on  his 
finger,  desired  him  alwsys  to  wear  it,  and  to 
preach  her  funeral  sermon  at  St.  Denis. 
Speaking  under  the  influence  of  this  tragic 
scene,  no  wonder  if  Bossuet,  although  he 
wanted  the  great  topics  of  national  commor 
tions  and  a  dethroned  monarch,  produced  a 
discourse  not  inferior  to  the  former  one. 
The  pathos  of  the  second  rivals  the  sublimity 
of  the  first.  We  seem  still  to  hear  as  we 
read  the  passage,  that  terrible  cry  which 
rang  through  the  halls  of  Versailles — 
"  Madame  se  meurt!  Madame  est  morte!" 
and  to  see  the  audience  sobbing  with  veiled 
faces  as  the  words  were  pronounced,  while 


the  orator  himself  was  unable  to  proceed 
from  the  violent  outburst  of  sorrow. 

From  dme  to  time  as  the  bier  was  spread 
for  some  royal  or  noble  form,  the  voice  of 
fiosBuet  called  France  again  to  meditate  on 
the  awful  themes  of  time,  death,  and  eterni^. 
His  last  effort  was  the  well-known  discourse 
over  the  great  Cond^,  m  which  he  breathes 
the  ardent  spirit  of  the  dead  hero,  and 
unites  the  fire  of  an  epic  poet  with  the  seal 
of  a  javphet.  Every  sdioolboy  knows  by 
heart  the  magnificent  peroration  which  called 
on  nations,  princes,  nobles,  and  warriors  to 
come  to  the  foot  of  the  catafalque  which 
strove  to  raise  to  heaven  a  magnificent  testi- 
mony of  the  nothingness  of  man.  Bossuet's 
own  white  locks  then  warned  him  that  his 
failing  voice  and  declining  energy  would  ere 
long  be  quenched  in  the  same  cold  silence 
and  decay  which  possessed  for  ever  the  great 
prince  who  loved  to  hold  converse  with  him 
beneath  the  forest  shades  and  around  the  un- 
sleeping fountains  of  Chantilly. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  call  Bossuet  the  I 
Demosthenes  of  the  pulpit.  As  Bossuet  says  ( 
of  Alexander,  that  he  partakes  of  the  tri- 
umph of  every  conqueror,  so  we  may  say  of 
DemostheneB,  that  he  shares  the  glory  of 
every  orator.  If  by  so  calling  him,  no  more 
is  meant  than  that  he  is  the  greatest  orator 
of  the  Itomish  Church,  bo  much  may  be  con- 
ceded ;  but  we  can  discover  little  affinity  be- 
tween  the  boldest  strokes  of  Athenian  pat- 
riotism and  the  gorgeous  exaltation  of  the 
**  Oraisons  fun^bres."  The  Attic  precision  of 
Hlf  one  is  in  direct  cdntrast  with  the  Asiatio 
richnesB  of  the  other,  whose  style  is  so  colored 
that  the  finest  abstractions  of  Christian  phil- 
osophy grew  visible  at  his  touch.  The  best 
of  the  "  Oraisons  fun&bres  "  are  not  Demos- 
thenic, '>ut  Pindaric.  It  is  the  iQBpiration  of 
the  lyric  poet,  united  with  the  deep  voice  of 
the  histoi  lm,  that  swells  out  in  the  noblest 
passages;  and  the  poetry  of  France  can 
hardly  produce  a  page  comparable  to  the  i 
diction  of  her  greatest  writer  In  prose. 

With  all  this,  there  is  no  display  of  art : 
Bossuet's  language,  Uiough  grtmd,  seems  the 
natural  speech  of  hia  fervid  imagination,  and 
it  was  peculiarly  his  own,  thoi^h  many 
phrases  of  his  coinage  have  since  become 
current  among  Frmch  writers.  He  has  not 
the  nlvery  cadence  and  polished  phrase  <^ 
Massillon;  nor  has  he  the  argumentaUve 
strategy  of  Bourdaloue,  which  was  so  illustnu 
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live  of  the  "  imperatona  virtus  "  of  Quin- 
tilian,  that  Condi  cried  out  once  when  the 
Jesuit  mounted  the  pulpit,  "  Silence,  Mes- 
rieora,  Toici  t'ennemi!"  Yet  there  is  only 
one  production  of  the  French  jnilpit  which 
can  be  compared  with  hie  best  effortH  ;  and 
that  is  the  really  evangelic  sermon  of  Fene- 
lon  on  the  Epiphany,  where  the  vast  lore  of 
the  swan  of  Cambray  is  clothed  in  language 
Bo  pure  and  holy,  that  it  would  have  become 
the  lips  of  tiie  angels  who  sang  on  .earth 
pM»e  and  goodwill  to  men. 
^^'^he  ability  of  Bossuet  was  without  a  rival. 
He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academic 
Fran^aise,  and  also  Bishop  of  Condom.  This 
bishopric,  however,  he  ceded  in  order  to 
undertake  the  education  of  the  Dauphin,  the 
duties  of  which  employment  kept  him  for 
many  years  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  The 
King  appears  from  the  first  to  have  under- 
stood that  Bosiuet  was  the  prelate  espeoii^ly 
adapted  to  support  that  administrative  unit^ 
in  Church  and  State  to  which  his  imperious 
nature  tended,  and  that  no  more  fitting  pre- 
ceptor could  be  found  of  the  duties  of  a  king 
as  he  himself  conceived  them.  The  Dau- 
phin's earliest  infancy  had  been  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  celebrated  Mile,  de  Ram- 
bouillet.  This  lady  married  M.  de  Montau- 
sier,  a  nobleman  of  high  character  and  posi- 
tion ;  and  he  was  appointed  governor  to  the 
young  prince,  with  Bossuet  as  preceptor. 
The  scheme  of  education  was  magnificent. 
The  learned  Huet,  Madame  Dacier,  and 
others  prepared  the  well-known  classics  ad 
usum  DdpJdnii  the  erudite  Tillemont  com- 
posed the  "  tifo  of  St  Louts,"  the  hrilBant 
Flecluer  his  «  Life  of  Theodosius,"  for  the 
enpecial  use  of  the  royal  pupil.  Bossuet 
conducted  their  labors,-  comprehending  in 
his  vast  mind  the  whole  range  of  ancient 
and  raodftrn  literature  and  philosophy.  He 
plunged  anew  into  antiquity  with  all  the 
ardor  of  youth.  It  is  said  he  knew  by  heart 
nearly  all  the  "  Iliad  "  and  "  Odyssey."  He 
never  spoke  of  Homer  without  the  epithet 
divine.  His  passion  for  him  was  so  great, 
that  he  recited  his  verses  in  his  steep.  On 
one  occanon,  when  he  astonished  an  episcopal 
colleague  by  thundering  out  a  long  passage, 
he  said,  "What  marvel  t  when  after  having 
been  a  teacher  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  for 
so  many  years."  "  Where  ?  "  said  the  Bishop. 
"At  Versailles  and  St.  Germains."  He  wrote 
criticisms  on  style  in  the  manner  of  the 


classic  poets  and  historians.  He  composed  a 
fable  in  the  iambics  of  Phsedrus,  which  passed 
current  as  genuine. 

A  letter  in  classic  Latinity  was  written  by 
Bossuet  to  Innocent  XI.,  in  which  he  sub- 
mitted for  his  approval  the  course  of  educa- 
tion proposed.  Orammar,  logic,  rhetoric, 
history,  politics,  religion — all  passed  under 
the  review  of  Bossuet,  taught  in  a  way 
worthy  of  himselfl  Piles  of  manuscript  yet 
exist  in  ^is  handwriting  and  in  that  of  his 
pupil,  which  attest  the  industry  of  the  prelate 
in  these  duties.  He  studied  French  history 
from  the  original  documents,  dictated  to  the 
Dauphin  in  French  his  observations  on  each 
epoch,  and  the  pupil  translated  them  into 
Latin :  in  this  way  they  got  as  &r  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX. 

The  principal  treatises  which  Bossuet  com- 
posed for  the  education  of  the  Dauphin  are 
collected  in  bis  woriiSfComprising  philosophy, 
politics,  and  history ;  and  it  is  in  these  that 
his  peculiar  theories  of  the  relation  of  God 
and  man,  sovere^  and  subject,  are  most 
apparent. 

The  philosophical  treatises  written  for  the 
Dauphin  were  "  La  Connmsoance  de  Dieu  et 
de  Boi-mSme,"  and  "Le  Trait6  du  librc 
Arbitre."  It  would  require  far  more  space 
than  the  limits  of  this  article  wilt  allow  to 
gire  a  due  estimate  of  Bossuet's  importance 
as  a  philosopher.  In  his  treatises,  in  his 
sermons,  in  his  controverues  with  Protestantt 
Molinist,  and  Idealist,  he  has  handled  every 
question  of  metaphysics ;  and  his  opponents 
bad  to  cope  not  only  with  a  consummate 
theologian,  bat  with  a  profound  ^ilosopber, 
who  had  constructed  for  himself  a  system  by 
the  aid  of  reason  alone,  with  no  help  firom 
Theology  or  Revelation.  His  great  mind, 
secure  in  its  rooted  and  immovable  faith,  saw 
the  danger  of  setting  philosophy  at  defiance 
in  the  name  of  Religion.  To  Religion  and 
Philosophy  he  allotted  their  distinct  domains. 
To  expound  the  one  was  the  office  of  the 
Church ;  to  advance  the  other  was  the  pro-  ^ 
vince  of  the  philosopher.  To  the  one  he 
asHgned  as  guides,  authority  and  tradition  { 
to  tiie  other,  sense  and  llriee  investigation 
were  the  very  conditions  of  its  eustencck 
He  professed  himself  as  favorable  to  the  pro- 
gress of  pure  j)hiIosophy  as  he  was  opposed 
to  all  innovation  in  the  dogmas  of  the  ancient 
Mih  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  his  comprehensive 
genius,  with  the  grasp  of  his  vigorous  reason, 
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but  above  all  by  the  perapicadty  and  clear- 
ness of  his  vision,  the  orthodoxy  of  the  bishop 
never  dashed  with  or  embamuBed  Uie  system 
of  the  philosopher,  and  the  conquests  made 
by  the  unassisted  efforts  of  the  understanding 
were,  when  gained,  sanctified  to  the  uses  of 
theology.  Bossuet,  it  is  true,  inTents  nothing, 
he  only  expounds  ;  but  with  aSiniratile  clear  - 
ness  and  order  lie  combines  with  a  well-con- 
nected system  the  lessons  he  has  learnt  from 
his  great  masters.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
among  all  the  great  intellects  who  have  dedi- 
cated their  power  to  philosophy,  who  can  lay 
clium  to  invention.  The  great  truths  of 
metaphysics  ere  like  fomily  jewels,  which 
descend  as  heirlooms  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  are  perpetually  reset  to  suit 
the  fashion  of  the  times.  It  is  the  manner 
of  presenting  them,  and  not  the  substance 
whicl)  changes.  The  language  of  Bossuet 
is  admirably  adapted  to  philosophical  sub- 
jects,— simple  and  strong,  with  a  power  of 
plain  illustration  which  presents  the  most 
abstract  ideas  in  the  most  concrete  forms  to 
the  imagination.  His  principal  masters  are 
Descartes,  St.  Augustine,  and  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas. At  the  college  of  Navarre  he  was  nursed 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools. 
To  this  mitigated  Peripatetidsm  he  continued . 
to  adhere  on  many  sovereign  punts  of  phil- 
osophy and  theology,  conciliating  with  it  as 
for  as  possible  the  Platonism  of  St  Angus- 
tine  and  the  new  spiritual  philosophy  of 
Descartes,  which  he  found  making  such  prog- 
ress among  thinking  minds.  Descartes,  it 
may  be  said,  furnishes  him  with  the  main 
nerves  of  his  philosophy.  In  "  La  Connais- 
sance  de  Dieu  et  de  soi-meme,"  he  is  emi- 
nently Cartesian  both  in  his  treatment  and 
matter.  He  rises,  like  Descartes,  from  the 
feet  of  the  possefifiion  of  eternal  and  immuta- 
ble trutliB  by  the  finite  and  imperfect  intelli- 
gence to  the  collocation  of  these  truths  in 
the  mind  of  an  Eternal  Being,  and  leans  on 
the  authority  of  Plato,  "ce  divin  philosophe," 
and  of  St  Augustine.  Like  Descartes,  too, 
he  rises  from  the  idea  of  the  infinite  and 
perfect  to  the  existence  of  a  cause  of  the 
idea  adequate  to  the  idea,  and  therefore  in- 
finite and  perfect  in  itself.  Indeed  these  no- 
tions, eternal  and  immutable, — the  tH  ivruc 
dvTov  of  Plato,  which  would  subsist  if  every 
intelligence  were  destroyed,  which  have  an 
objective  existence  independent  of  the  sen- 
tient subject, — con  reside  in  no  sutyect  except 


one,  in  which  all  truth  is  eternally  subsisting 
and  entirely  comprehended.  No  senses  could 
avail  to  convey  to  the  imperfect  and  finite 
human  intelligence  the  notion  of  an  infinite 
and  perfect  being  of  God,  if  the  Uuth  were 
not  present  at  all  times  to  all  spirits,  inspire 
ing  them  with  light,  life,  and  apprehension ; 
and  if  the  narrow  and  dark  prison-house  of 
sensual  perception  were  not  irradiated  on  all 
sides  by  the  efiulgence  of  celestial  glory. 
But  at  the  same  time  Bossuet  carefully  stops 
short  of,  and  combats,  the  extravagance  of 
Malebranche,  which  destroys  the  alterity — 
to  use  the  word  which  he  tfdtes  from  Plotinus 
— of  the  human  intelligence,  and  the  divine 
truths  on  which  it  is  nourished,  which  en- 
gulphs  the  human  mind  in  its  nothingness  in 
the  Divinity.  These  eternal  truths  are  but 
entrusted  to  man  for  his  guidance;  they 
illuminate  his  thought,  but  still  proceed  from 
Heaven.  Their  rays  descend  into  the  soul, 
which,  made  in  the  image  of  Ood,  is  endowed 
with  the  capacity  of  reflecting  them,  and  of 
comprehending  as  much  of  its  Divine  Origi- 
nal as  it  has  been  given  it  to  comprehend. 
The  Cartesian  treatise  of  Bossuet  is  a  com- 
plete physiological  and  psj'chological  investi- 
gation of  the  nature  of  man,  and  his  relation 
to  Ood.  In  order  to  render  himself  ftilly 
conversant  with  the  nature  of  the  body,  Iw 
dedicated  some  considerable  time  to  the 
study  of  anatomy  in  the  schools  of  medidne. 
The  structure  of  the  human  frame,  its  fime- 
tions  and  operations,  are  distinctly  described 
and  defined,  as  well  as  its  points  of  contact 
with  the  soul ;  and  although  he  professes  not 
to  reveal  the  secret  by  which  the  ever-exist- 
ing miracle  of  the  otiedience  of  the  body  to 
the  soul  is  determined,  yet  he  points  out 
clearly  how  merely  corporeal  movements  and 
impressions  are  to  be  distinguished  from  in- 
tellectual sensations. 

In  the  "  Trait£  du  libre  Arbitre''the  con- 
cludons.  of  Bossuet  are  not  so  satisfectory. 
He  adopts,  after  examining  the  other  sys- 
tems, and  particularly  the  diledative  vieto- 
rimse,  the  primitive  or  pr^determinative 
physique  of  Thomas  Aquinas :  he  thought 
this  was  the  just  mean  between  the  Molinist 
who  discredited  grace,  and  the  Calvinist  who 
discredited  free  will.  Between  the  two  he 
found  himself  like  St.  Augustine  between 
the  Pelagians  and  the  Manichsans.  Every 
I  fresh  generation  has  gone  to  the  grave,  and 
i  left  behind  some  testimony  of  the  incom- 
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petence  of  the  human  mind  to  span  the  in- 
calculable abyss.  That  man  is,  or  believes 
himself  to  be  free,  and  yet  depends  on  the 
Till  of  God,  is  the  mystery;  and  it  is  far 
better  to  leave  it  so  than  to  darken  the  matter 
more  by  a  more  mysteitous  explanation,  and 
then  call  in  the  name  of  Qod  to  silence  argu- 
ment. 

In  the  treatise  entitled  "  La  Politique 
sacr^e  tir^e  de  la  Saint  Ecriture"  Bossuet 
fully  developed  his  political  theory,  and  as* 
pired  to  be  the  apologist  of  deopotism.  The 
first  part  of  this  treatise  only  was  composed 
for  the  Dauphin ;  and  even  up  to  the  Inst 
■  hour  of  his  life  he  was  occu|)ied  in  its  com- 
pletion. We  have  here  the  matured  result 
of  Bossuet's  political  speculations.  Never, 
certainly,  were  such  gigantic  talents  em- 
ployed to  ^ve  a  divine  sanction  to  the  doc- 
trine of  posMve  obedience ;  and  the  treatise 
will  erer  remain  a  perpetual  monument,  that 
it  may  be  possible  for  the  highest  genius  to 
accept  as  the  foundations  of  political  and 
social  power  theories  which  the  com- 
mon sense  of  a  school-boy  would  rightly  re- 
ject with  disdain,  fiossuet  is  perhaps  the 
most  complete  type  of  the  pure  Conservative 
which  ever  existed.  He  was  born  old ;  a 
zealot  of  the  dogma  he  never  doubted, 
change  was  to  him  hateful.  For  the  future 
he  had  no  hopes  and  no  aspirations.  He 
knew  none  of  those  yearnings  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  man's  earthly  lot  which  are  often 
the  anguish  and  the  glory  of  the  poets  of 
progress — the  Fenelons  of  politics.  He 
dreamt  of  no  Utopia  or  Salentum,  fbr  he 
wished  for  none, — or  rather,  a  land  of  slaves 
and  eremites,  with  a  king  the  undisputed 
lord  of  all,  was  his  Utopia.  Immutability 
was  his  great  test  of  all  things.  He  was  one 
of  those  imperious  minds  who,  being  strong 
themselves,  sympathize  with  the  strong ;  love 
the  rapidity  of  force ;  think  persuasion  and 
compromise  tedious ;  who  like  M.  de  Maistre 
and  Mr.  Carlyte,  adore  power  wherever  es- 
tablished, and,  see  no  justice  in  a  defeated 
cause.  **  Od  ne  doit  pas  examiner  comment 
est  etablie  la  puissance;  c'est  assex  qu'on  la 
trouve  etablie  et  regnant  Aucaractbre  royal 
est  inherent  nne  saintAe  qui  ne  pent  dtre 
eflhcie  par  aucun  crime  mSme  chez  les 
princes  infidfales."  We  see  Bossuet  hesi- 
tated not  to  follow  his  premisses  to  their  ex- 
treme legitimate  conclusions.  Deum  timete, 
honorificaU  regem,  ia  hia  whole  doctrine. 


Louis  XIV.  could  n*ver  have  heard  from 
Bossuet's  lips  any  thing  not  in  perfifct  har- 
mony with  his  own  conceit  of  his  royal  dig^ 
nity  and  necessity,  Bossuet  was  the  ideal 
subject,  as  Louis  himself  was  the  ideal  king* 
Bossuet  thus  defines  royalty : — **  La  prince 
est  un  personnage  public — tout  Vital  est  en 
lui ;  la  volenti  de  tout  le  peuple  eat  renfw- 
mie  dans  la  uenne,"  The  words  **L*itat, 
c'est  moi,**  were  but  the  application  of  this 
axiom.  To  a  monarch  thus  placed  on  the 
giddy  apex  of  unlimited  dominion,  immovea- 
bly  raised  on  dtrine  authority,  unassailable  by 
human  cares  or  apprehensions,  Bos&uet  en- 
joins the  fear  of  God.  This  is  his  constitu- 
tional check :  on  this  the  people  must  rely 
for  wise  and  good  government,  for  modera- 
tion from  a  master  amid  the  temptations  of 
boundless  and  irresponsible  power.  Such  n 
the  polity  which  Bossuet  founds  upon  the 
Scriptures, — the  aame  arsenal  which  shortly 
before  had  supplied  the  Independents  with 
arguments  for  a  Republic  and  the  decapita- 
tion of  kings. 

But  while  Bossuet  held  these  extravagant 
notions  of  regal  power,  his  was  pre-eminently 
a  healthy  spirit}  he  would  never  have  been 
one  of  those  distorted  and  morbid  minds 
who  roar  for  coercion  in  the  midst  of  liberty 
of  thought  and  8])eech.  In  his  sketch  of  the 
policy  of  Greece  and  Home,  he  shows  how 
fully  his  really  noble  mind  could  appreciate 
the  glorious  dignity  which  history  confers  on 
every  citizen  of  a  firee  state.  Natures  like 
Bossuet's  tend  to  unity  and  a  strong  govern- 
ment, and  in  thdr  respect  for  antiquity  and 
love  of  precedent,  they  employ  this  tendency 
in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  whatever 
happens  to  be  established.  Indeed,  Bossuet 
does  not  omit  to  lay  down  that  whatever  gov- 
ernment is  established  is  best.  The  monar- 
chy of  France,  which  had  grown  from  auch 
small  beginnings,  and  had  so  marvellously 
succeeded,  after  ages  of  conflict  and  subtle 
policy,  in  bringing  all  ancient  Gaul  (to  use 
an  expresuon  of  Richelieu),  under  its  undis> 
puted  authority,  seemed  to  him  especially  fa- 
vored hy  Divine  power. 

In  this  spirit  Boasuet  composed  for  the 
Dauphin  the  great  Discourse  on  Universal 
History,  through  which  his  influence  has 
been  greatest  on  posterity.  He  was  the  first 
to  attempt  to  deduce  a  fixed  law  from  the 
history  of  the  world, — to  judge  by  a  single 
principte  and  at  a  single  glance  the  work  of 
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dTflisation  and  of  mankind.  From  Sl  Au- 
gustine or  from  PaoluB  Oyobius  he  may  have 
gathered  the  hint  which  put  him  on  the  track 
of  this  great  conception,  but  the  vigor  and 
originality  of  its  execution  are  hia  own. 
Vico  may  have  seized  the  idea  in  a  more 
philosophical  sense,  Herder  may  have  devel- 
oped it,  Hegel  may  have  rendered  it  capable 
of  indefinite  development,  but  not  the  leea  is 
BoBSuet  the  Copernicus  of  historj',  who  alone 
first  clearly  saw  that  histoi-y  revolves  about 
an  eternal  axis,  and  that  the  apparent  aber- 
rations of  the  desUny  of  the  world,  the  rise 
and  fell  of  empires,  may,  like  the  complex 
motions  of  the  planets,  be  resolved  with  the 
precision  of  truth  when  referred  to  the 
right  centre.  Writers  following  in  the  wake 
of  Voltaire  have  accused  Bossuet  of  giving 
too  much  B]iace  to  the  Hebrew  people,  and 
of  making  Jerusalem  as  it  were  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  world ;  but  Bossuet  was  no  Vol- 
tairian, and  the  limits  assigned  to  the  He- 
brew people  are  scientifically  consistent  with 
his  views  of  the  purpose  of  the  destiny  of 
man.  His  object,  as  the  philosopher  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  was  to  exhibit,  amid 
the  shock  and  confusion  of  races  and  colli- 
sions,— amid  a  world,  the  sfeming  prey  of 
haToc  and  chance — amid  the  unutterable  up- 
roar of  throne  hurled  on  throne,  and  empire 
upon  empire, — the  calm  features  of  religion 
alone  superior  to  change,  the  serene  com- 
panion and  helper  of  man  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  world. 

To  show  the  active  influence  of  each  nation 
upon  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  some 
ages  are  necessarily  compressed  to  a  span, 
and  some  countries  entirely  neglected.  It  is 
with  nations  as  with  the  battalions  of  armies 
in  combat, — some  bear  the  brunt  of  battle 
and  win  the  attentum  of  the  historian,  but 
many  add  in  the  rear  an  unseen  support  to 
the  onward  march.  stores  acquired  by 
modem  erudition  and  ethnography  were 
wanting  in  the  da}^  of  Bossuet  to  enable 
him  to  determine  the  true  position  of  many 
of  the  ancient  nations.  Hence  some  races  of 
the  East  and  of  medisval  Europe  are  minsing 
in  his  pages.  But  he  displays  the  wisdom  of 
Egypt,  the  might  of  Assyria,  the  valor  of 
Persia,  the  intellect  of  Greece,  and  the  am- 
bition of  Rome,  all  unwittingly  conspiring  to 
bring  mankind  in  submission  to  the  foot  of 
the  Cross.  There  is  doubtless  much  room 
fax  criticism,  even  from  Bossuet's  own  point 


of  view,  in  the  dimensions  and  proportiona 
of  the  work.  In  the  first  part,  the  torrent 
of  events  rolls  onward  with  such  precipita- 
tion that  the  attention  u  bewildered  with  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  cloudy  forms  of  states 
and  empires  are  hurried  along  by  the  whirl- 
wind of  destiny.  The  power  of  condensation 
is  indeed  admirable,  but  the  plan  is  as  level 
as  a  geographical  chart.  There  is  no  group- 
ing, no  heights  and  valleys  to  catch  the  eye, 
and  no  space  left  in  the  sacred  nature  of  the 
recital  for  emotion,  which  is  the  .  life  of  his- 
tory, or  for  the  moral  or  philosophic  reflec- 
tion, which  stamps  its  truths  on  the  mind. 
The  proois  of  religion  were  never  set  forth 
with  a  firmer  hand  or  more  glowing  style 
than  in  the  second  part ;  but  it  is  in  the  third 
that  we  learn  most  to  admire  the  depth  and 
penetration  of  Bossuet's  genius.  It  is  in 
vain  tliat  he  attempts  to  insinuate  the  advan- 
tage of  a  "  svjetion  liffitime"  his  grand  im- 
agination is  inflamed,  in  spite  of  himself^  at 
the  aspect  of  the  patriotic  freedom  of  Greece 
and  Rome ;  the  Catholic  doctor  breathes  the 
spirit  of  Pericles  and  of  Cato,  shows  himself 
the  equal  of  Machiavelli  in  politic  insight, 
and  the  worthy  precursor  of  Montesquieu. 

The  result  of  this  vast  scheme  of  educar 
tion  was  not  happy.  The  Dauphin  waa 
naturally  of  an  inert  temperament;  and  it 
was  said  that  Bossuet  overpowered  an  unas- 
piring mind  with  the  immensity  of  his  energy 
and  the  vast  weight  of  knowledge  prema- 
turely thrust  upon  it:  at  any  rate,  he  was 
wholly  wanting  in  that  affectionate  sympathy 
which  enabled  the  tender  Fenelon  to  become 
the  beloved  master  and  confidant  of  his  pupil 
the  Due  de  Bourgogne,  and  to  convert  a 
boy  of  violent  and  intractable  temperament 
into  an  amiable  and  accomplished  prince,  des- 
tined, alas  !  to  he  but  the  Marcellus  of  France. 

During  the  education  of  the  Dauphin, 
Bossuet  had  more  delicate  and  leas  agreeable 
duties  to  perform  towards  the  King.  The 
gentle  La  Valltdre  and  the  superb  Monte»> 
pan,  when  the  royal  caprice  was  over,  were 
ahlie  persuaded  into  retirement  by  the  ex- 
hortations of  Bossuet  The  former,  the 
penitent  Magdalen, — "  la  petite  violette,  qui 
se  cachait  sous  llierbe,"  to  use  the  words  of 
Madame  de  S^vign^,  "  et  qui  6tait  honteuse 
d'Stre  mire,  d'etre  duchesse," — longed  to 
bury  in  the  peace  of  the  cloister  the  keen 
su^rings  of  a  wounded  heart  [  but  the  re- 
tirement of  Madame  Montespan  was  an 
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afiair  of  grater  dliEculty.  The  King  him- 
self had  vaveringSt  vhich  induced  her  to 
think  her  empire  vaa  not  ended.  When  the 
final  vows  of  La  ValUAre  were  taken,  the 
Queen  presented  the  mortuary  veil  and  Bob- 
suet  pronounced  the  discourse ;  and  as  be 
uttered  the  final  adieux  for  the  penitent  ^c- 
tim,  the  audience  sobbed  aloud  with  pity  for 
the  late  favorite,  whom  they  heard  consigned, 
under  the  name  of  the  Soeur  Louise  de  la 
MiB^ricorde*  to  the  fearful  rigor  and  living 
death  of  the  Carmelites, — to  seige  and  sack- 
cloth, to  midnight  vigils,  maceration,  and 
servile  duties,  while  the  royal  adulterer  was 
parading  a  new  liaison  with  a  prouder  para- 
mour. 

The  life  of  Bosauet  at  the  court  was  worthy 
of  a  great  ecclesiastic.  His  equipage  and 
establishment  were  modest ;  his  society  waft 
composed  of  a  select  body  of  priests,  men  of 
letters,  and  judges.  He  was  often  to  be 
seen,  followed  by  an  imposing  cortege,  dis- 
cuBsing  points  of  doctrine,  philosophy,  or 
hist(U7,  pacing  the  alleys  of  Versailles,  re- 
minding observers  of  the  plane  trees  of  the 
Attic  AcademuB.  One  ally  was  called  the 
Allie  des  Philosopke$.  The  idle  saunterers 
of  the  gardens  would  often  notice  him  within 
the  Bosquet  d'jEsope,  discoursing  on  eccle- 
siastical history,  with  the  Abb4  Fleury  taking 
notes  by  his  side. 

When  the  education  of  the  Dauphin  was 
concluded,  Bossuet  was  made  Bishop  of 
Meaux.  Shortly  after  was  convened  the 
celebrated  Assembly  of  1662.  Bossuet  was 
called  at  once  to  be  president ;  an  office  in 
which  he  rendered  good  service  to  his  coun- 
try, by  mediating  between  the  ungenerouB 
arrogance  of  the  King  and  the  pretenuons  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  by  reducing  to  a  formulary 
the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church. 

The  relation  of  France  to  Rome  had  long 
been  unfilial,  if  not  unfriendly.  In  1663  the 
French  troops  passed  the  Alps,  and  were  in 
readiness  to  march  on  Rome  to  avenge  an 
afiront  offered  to  the  Due  de  Crequi,  the 
French  ambassador,  when  Cardinal  Chigi,  a 
brother  of  the  Pope,  was  sent  to  Versailles 
to  aolidt  pardon.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Europe  that  tliB  Papal  Court 
had  known  such  humiliation  since  the  brutal 
assault  at  Anagnl  The  Parliament  and  the 
Sorbonne  seized  the  opportunity  of  fulminat- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  France.  The 
Xing  contiDued  to  make  war  on  the  eedenaa- 
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tical  authority,  until  an  attempt  to  extend 
the  right  of  receiving  the  temporalities  of 
a  vacant  see,  and  appointing  to  its  benefices, 
— a  rif;ht  known  by  the  name  of  the  regale, — 
brought  the  contest  of  Royalty  and  Papacy 
to  an  issue. 

Innocent  XI.  was  not  an  unworthy  advert 
sary  of  Louts  XIV.  He  was  of  the  House 
of  Odescalchi  of  Como,  and  entered  Rome 
as  a  young  soldier,  with  a  sword  by  bis  side 
and  pistols  in  his  belt  His  merit  and  seal 
became  so  notorious,  after  he  entered  the 
Church,  that  the  people  of  Rome  clamoured 
for  his  elevation  under  the  porticoes  of  St 
Peter's,  at  the  same  time  that  the  cardinals 
selected  him  in  conclave.  He  had  retained 
the  vigor  of  the  soldier  under  the  priestly 
robe  ;  his  character  was  mild,  firm,  aud  con- 
scientious; his  private  life  unimpeachable;  and, 
as  Pope,  impartiality  and  constant  efforts  to 
rectify  abuses  marked  all  his  proceedings. 
To  this  pope  appealed  the  two  Jansenist 
Inshops  of  Aleth  and  of  Panders,  who  had 
opposed  the  extension  of  the  regtde  over 
these  Bees,  and  had  suffered  such  oppression 
at  the  hands  of  the  King's  officers,  that  the 
Bishop  of  Famiers  had  been  reduced  to  live 
on  alms.  Sentences  of  proscription,  exite, 
and  death  were  scattered  among  the  clergy 
supporting  the  bishops.  Innocent  XI.  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal  j  twice,  thrice,  without 
result,  did  he  address  the  King  in  terms  of 
authority  and  menace,  until,  at  last,  he  sent  a 
brief  to  the  chapter  of  Famiers  which  tio- 
lated  all  the  maxims  of  the  national  church. 
The  Parliament  was  not  slow  to  enter  in  the 
quarrel,  with  all  the  violence  of  old  times. 
The  addresses  of  the  clergy  were  redolent  of 
the  moat  abject  adulation  and  serrility ;  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  was,  as  Bossuet  sud  him- 
self, ready,  in  true  valet  style,  to  follow  every 
shift  of  the  King's  humor.  Condi!  said,  if 
the  King  took  a  fancy  to  turn  Protestant,  the 
clergy  would  be  the  first  to  follow.  A  popu- 
lar eong  added  that  they  would  sign  the 
Koran  itself  within  a  year  if  required.  We 
are  informed  by  tJie  Abb^  Le  Dieu,  that  it 
was  Colbert  who  saw  the  advantage  to  be 
guned  from  the  present  embroilment,  and 
who  determined  the  King  to  call  an  Assem- 
bly, for  the  purpose  of  defining  clearly  the 
relation  of  tJie  Pope  to  Royalty  and  the  Gal- 
lican Church. 

The  sermon  which  Bossuet  preached  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly,  is  one  of  the  finest 
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monumenta  of  his  geniua,  and  contains  all 
the  grounds  of  the  doctrines  afterwards  com- 
prised in  the  Declaration  of  the  French  pre- 
lates. Bossuet's  conduct  on  this  occasion 
was  extremely  skilful.  He  viewed  with  ap- 
prehension the  convocation  of  an  Assembly 
in  the  then  excited  state  of  opinion ;  be 
feared  the  spirit  of  subservience  of  great  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church ;  he  feared  the  perso- 
n$i  inque  felt  by  many  of  the  bishops  tovards 
the  Court  of  Rome  ;  and  he  equally  feared 
the  blind  advocates  of  papal  supremacy ; 
nevertheless,  under  his  gtjidance,  the  Galli- 
can  Church  equally  avoided  schism  and  ul- 
tramontanism.  The  four  articles  of  the 
Declaration  were  drawn  up  by  him  ;  the  first 
three  <e8tabliBh  the  independence  of  the  tem- 
poral power,  the  superiority  of  Councils  over 
the  Pope,  and  the  inviolability  of  the  usages 
of  the  national  church  ;  the  last  declares  that 
even  in  matters  ^f  faith,  the  decision  of  the 
Pope  was  always  reformable  by  that  of  the 
Church.  These  are  the  prindples  on  which 
rest  the  Uberties  of  the  Gallioan  Church, — 
liberties  to  which  the  clei^  once  clung  with 
steadfast  action,  and  for  establishing  which 
the  name  of  Bossuet  was  once  held  in  honor. 
But  the  chicanery  of  Bellarmin  and  Rocca- 
berti,  and  the  still  more  recent  violence  of 
Bonatd  and  De  Maistre,  have  not  been  in 
vain  exerted  against  doctrines  asserted  by  an 
assembly  of  Catholic  divines,  headed  by  one 
of  the  greatest  prelates  the  Church  of  Rome 
ever  possessed.  And  it  has  been  reserved  to 
us  in  our  own  time  to  see  the  immortal  prin- 
ciples  of  Bossuet  repudiated  by  the  majority 
of  the  French  clergy,  of  whom  Cardinal 
Beauiset  now  is  a  lair  representative,  and  the 
distinctive  propositionsof  the  Gallican  Church 
become  almost  as  obsolete  in  France  as  the 
distictive  propositions  of  Jansenism. 

Bossuet  had  now  reached  his  fifty-fifth 
year:  his  reputation  was  acknowledged  in 
every  part  of  Europe  as  one  of  the  chiefest 
of  the  time ;  he  had  done  sufficient  to  gain 
immortality,  high  position,  respect,  and  troops 
of  fHends :  all  that  men  usually  care  for  be 
possessed  in  abiindance;  but  he  felt,  like 
Amaud,  that  he  bad  eternity  to  rest  in,  and 
that  the  night  was  coming  in  which  no  man 
could  work.  His  latter  days  have  in  them 
■omething  heroic  The  Uat  tfrent)--two  years 
of  his  life  were  one  combat.  He  had  thought 
to  have  placed  the  throne  and  the  altar  on 
imperishahle  foundations,  and  to  have  taught 
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the  human  mind  to  flow  around  tiiem,  to  rest 
in  their  shadow  and  reflect  their  glory  j  but 
alas,  from  every  quarter  under  heaven  came 
sweeping  clouds  of  evil  spirits  laden  with 
doctrines  more  pernicious  than  pestilence  or 
famine.  The  lonely  prelate  stood  ever  on 
the  defence,  grappling  on  every  side  with  his 
deadly  assailants.  If  midnight  vigils,  medi- 
tations, long  fastings,  and  fervent  prayer  can 
avail,  be  alone  will  deliver  the  human  soul- 
left,  like  Andromeda,  forlorn  and  helpless 
amid  the  monsters  of  the  deep.  In  the 
church  and  out  of  the  church,  le  eharme 
trompeur  de  la  nouveautd,  a  new  source  of 
anguish,  meets  him  wherever  he  looka.  hvr 
therans,  Calvantsts,  and  Arminians  were  rec- 
ognized and  respectable  antagonists ;  but 
what  were  these  compared  with  the  new  race 
of  esprits  ii6ffrit«s— deists,  pantheists,  scep- 
tics— disciplined  in  the  phUosophy  of  Des- 
cartes and  Malebrandie,  Spinoza,  and  Leib- 
nitz, who  now  came  rushing  to  the  at- 
tack P  Almost  the  only  peace  which  Bossuet 
knew  was  in  his  frequent  joumej's  to  La 
Trappe:  the  lonely  walks  amid  tiie  horrid 
shades  and  round  the  sombre  lake  of  that 
austere  solitude,  in  the  company  of  De 
Ranci  j  the  lugubrious  rites ;  the  ever  open 
and  newly  dug  grave ;  the  habitual  admoni- 
tion— Frire,  il  faitt  mourir — gave  the  weary 
prelate  a  foretaste  of  the  quiet  of  the  tomb. 
Only  an  iron  constitution  could  have  enabled 
him  to  accomplish  such  incessant  labors. 
After  he  became  Bijshop  of  Meaux,  he  ever 
lay  with  a  lamp  by  his  bedside ;  his  first  sleep 
was  usually  four  hours,  after  which,  even  in 
the  severest  winter,  he  arose,  put  on  two 
dressing  gowns,  and  placing  a  bear-skin 
wrapper  over  his  legs,  recited  matins  and 
lauds  amid  the  stillness  of  the  night;  he 
then  went  to  study  his  dockets  of  papers ;  his 
portfolios,  his  pen,  paper  and  inkstand  were 
in  readiness  on  his  desk ;  bis  easy-chair 
placed  in  front,  his  hooks  of  reference  on 
other  chairs  on  each  side.  He  studied  until 
overcome  with  fetigue,  after  which  he  went 
again  to  bed.  His  domestic  affairs  were  usu- 
ally in  considerable  disorder;  he  paid  little 
or  no  attention  to  them :  his  gardener  re- 
gretted that  his  apple-trees  were  not  the 
apple-trees  of  St.  Ambrose  or  St  Jerome,  as 
bis  master  might  then  be  induced  to  take 
notice  of  them.  He  left  the  management  of 
his  property  to  an  intendant,  and  died  m 
debt.   He  knew  bis  deficiency,  and  excused 
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it  thus  in  a  letter  to  the  Mnr^chal  Bellefond  : 
— *'  Je  perdrais  plus  de  la  moiti^  de  mon 
esprit  si  j'etais  etroit  dans  mon  domestique." 
Nevertheless,  he  surprised  his  servants  and 
friends  sometimes  by  spontaneous  acts  of 
kindness  which  showed  that  his  lore  of  books 
and  controversy  had  not  altogether  supplaoted 
his  love  of  men. 

Protestantism  8t0  continued  the  main 
object  of  Bossuet's  assaults.  The  great  doc- 
tors on  either  side  carried  on  with  the  pen 
that  contest  which  the  Guises  and  Colignys 
had  been  unable  to  settle  with  the  sword. 
Of  the  voluminous  results  of  Bossuet's  labors 
in  this  cause,  the  two  most  celebrated  treat- 
ises  are  the  "  Exposition  de  la  Foi  Catho- 
lique,"  a  reaumi  of  the  Romish  doctrine  to 
which  Turenne  attributed  his  conversion, 
which  received  the  approval  of  the  Church, 
and  thousands  of  copies  of  which  were  printed 
at  the  King's  expense  for  distribution ;  and 
the  "Variations  des  Eglises  Protestantes," 
which  subdued  tor  a  while  the  sceptical  aoul 
of  Gibbon.  Both  the^e  works  bear  the  im- 
press of  his  fervid  impulse  and  vigorous  un- 
derstanding ;  but  very  different  is  the  method 
which  Bossuet  adopts  in  these  two  treatises. 
The  former  is  a  simple  exposition  of  the 
truths  in  which  all  Roman  Catholics  agree, — 
giving  a  plain  statement  of  all  such  tenets  as 
Catholics  must  believe, — leaving  out  all  mat- 
ters on  which  different  opinions  might  exist, 
and  cutting  away  all  rites  and  practises  intro- 
duced to  ooneiliate  the  superstitious  imagina^ 
tions  of  the  soathem  nsAiona.  But  the  man- 
ner of  his  argnment  changes  completely 
when  he  plants  his  attack  on  the  Protestant 
Churches,  on  the  discrepancies  of  the  Confes- 
sions of  Faith,  not  on  those  points  in  which 
they  agree.  Had  he  drawn  up  an  "  Exposi- 
tion de  la  Foi  Protestante,"  leaving  out  their 
disputes  on  controverted  topics,  he  would 
have  found  they  all  concurred  in  rejecting 
the  gross  usurpations  of  the  Romish  Church, 
and  received  with  himself  the  fimdamental 
tenets  of  Chriitianity. 

Paul  Ferri,  BasUde,  Jurieui  Burnet,  and 
the  learned  Basnage  w««  the  principal  an- 
tagonists of  Bossuet  in  Us  long  controversy 
against  the  Protestants.  Of  these  Jurieu 
earried  on  the  war  with  the  greatest  perti- 
nacity; and  although  from  his  absence  of 
taste  and  asperity  of  language,  Bossuet  has 
all  the  advantage  as  far  as  manner  goes,  yet 
the  replies  of  Jurieu  undermined  tiie  very 


foundations  of  Bossuet's  magnificent  edifice. 
He  denies  that  variation  is  a  sign  of  the 
absence  of  truth ;  and  against  the  divine 
right  of  kings  he  brought  forward — ominous 
sound — the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Later  . 
in  life,  Bossuet  was  engaged  in  correspon- 
dence vith  a  mind  of  giant  mould,  which 
carried  into  every  department  of  physical, 
intellectual,  and  political  sdence  the  same 
searching  insight  and  boundless  originality — 
the  great  Leibnitz.  A  project  had  been  set 
on  foot  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  vrith  that  of  Rome.  Bossuet  was 
prepared  to  make  great  concessions  ;  to  allow 
communion  under  both  forms,  the  use  of  the 
vulgar  tongue ;  to  submit  even  to  the  Luthe- 
ran bishops  retaining  their  wives,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  superstitious  use  of  the  wor- 
ship of  images.  But  the  negotiation  though 
kept  on  foot  for  many  years,  was  at  last 
broken  off :  it  was  impossible  to  overcome 
the  obstacle  presented  by  the  acta  of  the 
Council  of  Trent. 

It  had  been  well  for  Bossuet  had  he  been 
content  that  Protestantism  should  be  assailed 
alone  by  the  aid  of  reason.  A  dark  sus- 
picion has  attached  to  his  name  that  he  was 
a  member  of  the  council  in  which  was  de- 
cided the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
However  this  may  be,  he  cannot  be  absolved 
from  a  heavy  responsibility  in  the  cruel  per- 
secutions which  raged  against  the  Protes- 
tants, when  the  influence  of , the  great  patri* 
arch  of  the  Galliean  Church  was  at  its  height 
To  an  imperious  master  he  had  preached  the 
dogma  of  divine  r^ht  and  of  nonreustance; 
and  iiDW,  by  maintaining  the  right  of  using 
riolence  on  behalf  of  religion,  he  hardened 
an  arrogant  monarch  in  that  barbarous  poli- 
cy which  made  France  the  theatre  of  the 
last  religious  persecution  in  Europe.  It  is 
true  Bossuet  himself  was  courteous  in  argu- 
ment, and  mild  in  treatment  of  the  Protes- 
tants of  his  diocese ;  but  all  this  is  as  noth- 
ing when  weighed  against  the  support  which 
his  character,  genius,  and  position  gave  to 
the  inflated  pride  and  intolerance  of  Louis 
in  those  fatal  counsels  which  began  to  pre- 
vail when  Colbet  ceased  to  have  influence  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  cold  and  wary  Mainte- 
non,  the  ferocious  Louvois,  the  bigot  Letel- 
lier,  and  the  Jesuit  La  Chaise,  met  with  no 
opposition.  Where  was  the  sonorous  voice, 
the  sounding  phrase,  and  the  pomp  of  dec- 
lamation when,  as  St  Bimon  tells  us,  good 
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Catholica  groaned  from  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts  that  a  Christian  monarch  should, 
against  the  Huguenots,  rival  the  atrocities  of 
Pagan  tyrants  againat  the  early  Christians, — 
when  the  King's  misuonaries,  in  red  coat 
and  short  cari)ine,  were  spurring  from  pro- 
vince to  province  to  carry  on  the  good  work 
of  conversion,  and  while  the  villages  were 
left  deserted  at  the  whisper  of  the  approach 
of  these  booted  apoattes  of  murder  and  vio- 
lence,— when  the  refinements  of  torture  of 
the  worst  ages  of  barbarism  were  repeated 
at  the  command  of  the  King's  council,  and 
the  exhortations  of  a  zealous  priesthood 
were  directed  against  all  who  persisted  in 
not  accepting  Hia  Majesty's  religion  ?•  Their 
houses  were  plundered,  their  bodies  racked, 
their  feet  roasted ;  thej"  were  strung  up  by 
the  toes ;  they  were  shut  up  in  deep  damp 
cells  with  rotten  carrion;  their  wives  and 
daughters  shrieked  helplessly  amid  brutality 
and  license ;  the  apostacy  of  the  child  was 
paid  for  by  the  heritage  of  the  father,  and  it 
waa  found  the  good  work  of  conversion  pro- 
ceeded with  astonishing  rapidity.  Thou- 
sands were  tortured,  abjured,  and  excommu- 
nicated in  a  single  day.  The  hearts  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  Frenchmen  sickened 
with  despair.  They  took  to  flight ;  and  the 
kingdom  was  drained  of  its  very  best  citi- 
zens. The  terrors  of  the  sword  and  carbine, 
the  galleys  and  the  gibbet,  were  insufficient 
to  stop  the  tUsertturs,  who  preferred  trust* 
ing  themselves  in  their  frail  boats  to  the 
wintry  fury  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  the  un- 
trodden passes  of  the  Alps,  than  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  Louis. 

>  "  Frichons  ce  miracle  de  nos  jours,  ^pan- 
chons  nos  cteurs  sur  la  pidb6  de  Louis,  pous- 
aons  jusqu'au  ciel  nos  aeclamations,  et  otsons 
A  ce  nouveau  Conslantin  k  ce  nouveau  Thio- 
dose  k  ce  nouveau  Marcien  k  ce  nouveau 
Charlemagne,  Vous  avez  affenni  la  foi,  vous 
axez  extermih^  lea  hir^tiques ;  c'est  le  digne 
ouvage  de  votre  r^gne,  e'en  est  le  pronre 
caractere.  Par  vous  I'hir^sie  n'est  plus. 
Dieu  aeul  a  pu  Aire  cette  merveille." 

Such  is  the  ratravagant  rhapsody  of  Bos- 
suet  about  a  measure  which  equalled  in  cru- 
elty that  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Spain.  The  furies  of  civil  butchery,  rapine, 
and  license  were  let  loose ;  terror  went  be- 

*  "  Sa  Miyest^  vent  qu'on  foase  ientir  les  der- 
ni^res  rigneurs  it  ceax  qui  ne  voodront  pan  te 
faire  de  ut  religion.".  LttUr  of  I/mtoU  But.  de 
tEdit  de  Nania,  voL  v.  p.  869.) 
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fore  them,  desolation  behind ;  and  the  most 
eloquent  voice  of  the  Gatlican  Church 
swelled  with  rapturous  emotion,  while  the 
blood  of  the  just  and  the  sufferings  of  a  fif- 
ing and  persecuted  people  were  crying  ven- 
geance throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
France 

Against  the  Protestuits,  Bosiuet  could 
combat  without  compunctioa  as  against  de- 
clared fbes,  but  in  Mysticism  he  found  hia 
most  perilous  and  painful  controversy, — a 
controversy  in  which  he  had  first  to  pass  the 
sword  through  the  dearest  affection  of  his 
heart,  and  in  which,  though  he  at  last  tri- 
umphed, his  victor)-  cost  him  dear :  it  cost 
bim  the  gathered  sympathies  of  long  years 
of  intercourse,  the  love  of  one  who  had 
adored  him  as  a  disciple,  and  whom  he  could 
now  reverence  as  an  equal.  In  the  cele- 
brated dispute  with  the  Quiedtts  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Bossuet  was  right  in  the 
main;  although  we  should  have  approved 
bim  more,  bed  he  carried  leas  rancour  into 
the  discusuon.  The  imperious  and  auscepd- 
ble  pride  of  the  dogmatist,  and  the  stifling 
effect  of  controversy  on  all  human  affection, 
are  proverbial ;  but,  besides  this,  we  suspect 
that  Bossuet  must  have  looked  with  some 
jealousy  on  Fenelon's  growing  interest  at 
court ;  that  he  mistrusted  the  influence  of 
that  tender  nature,  the  magnetic  attraction 
of  a  heart  which  was  a  shrine  of  love,  be- 
nevolence, and  charily,— the  fascinating  and 
philanthropic  nature  of  one  who  united  the 
graces  and  virtues  of  a  nobleman,  a  Chris- 
tian, and  a  sainL  The  Due  de  Bourgc^e, 
the  heir  to  the  crown,  lived  and  breathed  for 
Feneloo  his  preceptor,  who  had  poured  into 
the  pupil's  soul  his  own  virtue,  his  own  sanc- 
tity, and  his  own  vast  hojws  for  the  future  of 
man.  Rossuet  feared  the  progress  of  Fene- 
lon's lil  t  ral  opinions,  the  accomplishment  of 
those  va^t  projecu  he  nourished  for  social 
amelioratiim,  so  entirely  at  variance  with 
"  La  Politique  tiive  de  la  Sainte  Ecriture." 
The  King  himself  beard  of  Fenelon's  re- 
forming schemes,  and  desired  an  explanatory 
interview,  from  which  he  retired,  saying,  that 
the  prelate  was  le  plu»  bd  e^it  et  le  ptut 
chimA-iqne  de  mon  roj/aume,"  But  a  snare 
for  Fenelon  was  spread  in  his  own  boundlesa 
love  and  enthusiastic  imagination.  The  re- 
lations of  St.  Francois  de  Sale*  and  Madame 
de  Chantal  are  an  instance  of  that  mystic 
sympathy  of  aspiration  towards  the  Infinite, 
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in  which  it  it  hard  to  diseorer  how  much  ot 
human  there  wu  in  that  low  whidi  knew  no 
earthly  alloy.  Madame  Oujron  was  another 
Madame  de  Chantal,  whose  angelic  features, 
inspired  air  and  piety  gave  her  the  lur  of  an 
eTanff^elic  sybil ;  her  hearers  were  fascinated 
with  her  doctrines  of  Pure  Lore,  which,  as 
recognizable  in  the  "  Caotique  des  Can- 
tiquea,"  and  in  "  Les  Torrents,"  are  the  same 
as  were  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  in 
MoUnos.  To  these  enthusiastic  minds  it 
seemed  as  if  Heaven  could  he  realized  on 
earth,  and  the  soul,  by  ecstatic  volilion,  could 
lift  itself  at  once  to  celestial  glory  and  eter- 
nal peace. 

To  those  possessed  of  this  jnous  energy, 
all  practice  and  disdptine  were  indifferent: 
hence  the  name  of  QuUtigme.  The  soul 
possessed  God,  was  at  rest  with  liim,  and  so 
incapable  of  sin.  Madame  de  Maintenon 
saw,  and  was  enraptured  with  the  new 
Theresa.  She  introduced  her  to  the  little 
circle  of  which  Fenelon  was  the  spiritual 
chief.  Fenelon  granted  her  an  interview : 
to  use  the  words  of  the  caustic  St.  Simon, 
*'leur  sublime  a'amalgama."  A  new  and 
strange  language  began  to  be  spoken  by  the 
petit  troupeau,  as  the  Duke  colls  them.  The 
public  generally  were  bewildered,  and  re- 
peated the  mot  of  Madame  de  Sevigne — 
**  Bpussissez-moi  la  religion  qui  B'evapore  en 
se  subtilisant."  The  King,  whom  Madame 
de  Maintenon  attempted  to  indoctrinate,  de- 
clared he  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
taste  such  reveries.  Madame  de  Maintenon 
herself  was  disp<»ed  to  think  these  new 
rhapsodies  were  not  suited  for  the  vulgar, 
and  should  be  kept  for  the  enjoyment  only  of 
the  initiated.  .  Bosauet  at  last  denounced 
Madame  Guyon  and  her  doctrines  to  the 
King  I  the  prophetess  was  immured  in  Vin- 
cennes,  and  Bossuet  demanded  from  Fene- 
lon, es  Archbishop,  a  condemnation  of 
Madame  Guyon's  opinions.  Fenelon  re- 
fused. The  two  prelates  published  their 
treatises.  Bossuet's  admirably  written  work 
was  the  "  Instruction  sur  lea  Etats  d'Oraison." 
That  of  Fenelon  was  called  "  Lea  Mazimes 
des  Saints,"  in  which  he  justified,  by  quota- 
tions from  the  Fathers  and  Saints,  so  much 
of  Madame  Guyon's  mysticism  as  he  held. 
Bossuet  declared  the  book  heretical,  and 
thenceforward  carried  on  an  implacable  war 
against  Fenelon. 

On  abatract  princq)leB  there  is  little  doubt 


that  Bossuet  and  Fenelon  were  agreed ;  it 
was  only  in  the  applieation  of  them  that 
they  differed.   Bossuet's  condemnation  feD 

upon  the  attempt  to  make  use  of  the  most 
spiritually  gifted  enthusiastics  of  the  Church 
as  ordinary  guides  for  the  conscience,  and  to 
combine  their  ecstatic  ejaculations,  in  their 
most  exalted  fits  of  divine  frenzj-,  with  the 
sayings  of  obscure  and  ignorant  fanatics,  into 
a  system  of  religiosity  which  would  evi- 
dently be  a  most  dangerous  snare  for  the 
general  mass  of  mankind.  What  was  per- 
missible for  a  Theresa,  a  Francois  de  Saleis 
or  a  Fenelon,  was  not  so  for  all  the  world. 
The  main  difference  between  Bossuet  and 
Fenelon  was  that  Fenelon  looked  at  prin- 
dples  alone,  while  Bossuet  saw  at  once  the 
prindplea  and  their  most  remote  conse^ 
quences.  His  excellent  book,  the  "  Instruc- 
tion sur  les  Etats  d'Oraison,"  is  full  of  admir- 
able philosophy,  and  vindicates,  in  the  clearest 
manner,  the  rights  of  human  reason  a^inst 
the  absurd  aggressions  of  the  mystics.  Boe- 
svet,  with  that  good  sense  and  practical 
spirit  which  BO  pre-eminently  distinguished 
him,  had  observed  human  nature  carefully; 
he  had  studied  himself;  and  in  the  confes- 
sional he  had  possessed  full  opportoiuty  of 
studying,  probing,  and  testing  the  litnita  of 
the  conscience  generally.  Bosauet,  the  great 
controversialist,  the  antagonist  Calvin, 
Grotius,  Malebranche,  Simon,  and  Jurieu, 
the  correspondent  of  Leibnitz,  the  head  of 
the  Galilean  Church,  the  soul  of  its  councils, 
found  ample  time  to  solve  the  difficulties  of 
the  most  simple  penitent,  as  may  be  seen  in 
his  corresj)ondence  with  Madame  Comuaa 
and  other  religious  persons.  He  knew 
enough  of  human  nature  to  see  the  danger 
of  favoring  in  any  way  the  progress  of  a 
mysticism  which  annihilated  self,  treated  with 
contempt  the  humble  assistance  of  reason 
(that  secret  inspiration  of  truth,  as  Bossuet 
terms  it),  and  in  despair,  and  despite  of 
human  intelligence,  dreamed  of  nothing  less 
than  direct  communion  with  God  through  a 
spiritual  medium  refined  of  all  earthly  and 
sensual  alloy,  in  a  state  of  disembodied 
prayer,  in  which  words  were  only  a  corporeal 
bar  between  thought  and  Omnipotence. 

By  the  pure  and  elevated  piety  of  Fenelon 
these  consequences  were  overlooked,  and  he 
attached  himself  with  immense  ardor  to  the 
dootrine  of  Pure  Love.  Mysticism  oi  thia 
nature  is  the  more  dangerous,  aa  it  sniea  the 
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fineit  natures  on  thdr  most  disinterested  and 
poetic  side.  The  Archbishop  of  Cambrai 
appealed  from  the  Council  of  the  Oallican 
Church  to  Rome.  The  dispute  lasted  serersl 
years.  All  Europe  was  anxious  to  know  bow 
would  terminate  the  great  procia  between 
the  eagle  of  Mesux  and  the  swan  of  Cambrai. 
The  Pope  and  the  cardinal  inclined  in  favor 
of  Fenelon.  The  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  used 
every  effort  in  his  behalf,  but  Bossuet  had 
Louis  XIV.  on  his  sidef  and  both  were  de- 
termined that  Fenelon  should  be  convicted  of 
heresy.  Bossuet  spoke  id  a  contemptuous 
way  of  the  peu  de  lumtire  p<»Be88ed  by  the 
head  of  his  church.  A  fulminating  me'moire 
was  drawn  up  by  the  prelate  in  the  name  of 
the  King  to  quicken  the  Pope's  judgment. 
The  King,  it  was  said,  would  know  what  to 
do  if  the  matter  were  delayed  longer.  A 
plainer  threat  of  schism  and  a  national  coun- 
cil could  hardly  be  conveyed.  At  length  the 
Vatican  yielded.  But  the  Pope,  in  pronounc- 
ing sentence,  declared  that  if  Fenelon  had 
sinned  from  excess  of  lore  for  God,  Bossuet 
bad  sinned  in  the  defect  of  love  for  his  neigh- 
bor, Fenelon  received  judgment  with  unre- 
sisting meekness ;  he  read  his  own  condemn- 
ation from  the  pulpit,  and  never  uttered  a 
complaint.  He  spent  years  of  exile  in  his 
diocese,  deserted  by  all  who  longed  for 
&vor  at  the  court.  The  King  feared  him. 
The  memorable  remonstrance  of  Fenelon, 
and  bis  known  opinions,  were  mipardonable 
offences.  Madame  de  Maintenon  hated  turn, 
for  she  had  injured  and  deserted  his  caufte. 
A  brief  gleam  of  sunshine  came  just  before 
his  beloved  pupil  was  snatched  away ;  but 
Fenelon  bowed  his  head  to  the  stroke;  he 
sought  refuge  in  his  sublime  patience  and  bis 
boundless  charity.  He  died  like  a  sunt  and 
a  poet.  His  memory  snrvives  his  works, 
for  bis  name  is  engraven  on  the  heart  of 
France,  and  the  savor  of  his  virtues  is  still 
aweet  in  the  memories  of  his  countrymen. 

The  two  prelates  were  never  recondled. 
The  very  humili^  of  Fenelon  angered  Bos- 
suet more,  and  he  seems  to  have  carried  his 
rancor  to  the  grave.  In  this  journal  we  find 
him  stating  that  Fenelon  had  acted  the 
perfect  hypocrite  alt  his  life.  He  was  too 
imperious  to  brook  difference  of  opinion,  even 
in  his  fnend  and  pupil ;  "  ce  cher  disciple," 
as  he  said,  "  que  fai  porte  dans  ma  en- 
irailUa.."*   It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  two 

*  Letter  of  fenelon  to  Bossuet:— Nous  som- 


such  sublime  types  of  two  such  opposite 
characters  should  be  shown  to  France  at  tb« 
same  time.  Bossuet  was  bom  vrith  all  the 
vigor  and  fixity  of  age, — ^Fenelon  retained 
tilt  death  all  the  generous  glow  and  bound- 
less elasticity  of  youth.  Bossuet  preached 
the  doctrine  of  fear, — Fenelon  that  of  lore. 
Bossuet's  mind  was  petrified  by  ever  looking 
bock, — that  of  Fenelon  was  directed  ever 
forward,  in  spite  of  the  taunts  and  despair  of 
sceptics  and  unbelievers.  The  one  lored 
immutability,  the  other  progress.  In  the 
heart  of  the  one  ruled  mistrust,  in  that  of  the 
other  confidence.  Bossuet  was  a  Conserva- 
tive, Fenelon  a  Liberal.  The  genius  of  the 
former  was  Hebrew  and  Roman,  that  of  the 
latter  Grecian  and  Evangelical.  The  one 
had  the  stem  majesty  of  a  prophet  by  Mich- 
ael Angelo,  the  other  the  ecstatic  beaut)-  of  •! 
martyr  by  Guido  Reni.  Bossuet's  last  days 
were  sad, — lie  suffered  severe  pain  from  an 
illness  which  had  been  growing  upon  him 
for  years.  But  though  the  body  broke,  the 
spirit  was  unconquerable.  He  looked  around, 
it  is  true,  with  gloomy  forebodings.  He 
viewed  vrith  terror  the  sceptical  spirit  of 
Montaigne  revived  in  Pierre  Bayle ;  and 
saw  the  future  pregnant  with  evil.  He  said 
sadly,  "  Je  prevois  que  les  esprits  forts  pour- 
ront  fitre  decreditM,  non  pour  aucune  hor- 
reur  de  leurs  sentiments,  mail  parcequ'on 
tiendra  tout  dans  llndifference  hors  les 
ptaisirs  et  les  affiures."  He  foresaw,  in  fact, 
I'indiffcrence  en  matiere  de  religion.  Still 
he  plied  his  pen  unweariedly  :  convinced  that 
he  was  placed  by  Providence  in  the  breach 
against  the  assaults  of  pernicious  doctrine,  he 
remained  there  till  the  last  Protestant, 
Socinian,  Jansenist,  and  Jesuit  controversies 
still  absorbed  his  main  efforts.  In  his  very 
last  hours  he  was  still  working  at  his  "  Poli- 
tique," at  his  •*  Elevations  sur  les  Mystdres," 
mA  "  Midiutions  sur  rEvangile,"  in  which 
reli^OQ  speaks  vrith  a  voice  of  awe  and  mys- 
tery, and  philosophy  is  bome  aloft  by  the 
spirit  of  theology  to  the  highest  regions  of 

mes  TOns  et  moi  I'objet  de  la  derision  des  impies  ; 
noofl  falsons  g^mtr  les  gens  de  bien.  Que  tous  lea 
antres  hommeii  soient  hommes  c'eRt  ce  qui  ne  dolt 
paa  Burpreudre,  msis  que  des  miDistres  de  J^sus 
Christ, — ces  anges  des  ^glises, — donnent  an  monde 
profane  et  incr^dnle  de  tela  spectacles,  c'eit  ce 
qui  demande  des  larmes  de  sang.  Trop  heureuz 
si  aa  lieu  de  ces  guerrei  de  doctrines  nous  avions 
toT^onrs  bit  DOS  eat^hismes  dans  no«  dioceses, 
pour  apprendre  not  paavres  villageols  k  conoaltre 
et  k  aimer  ootre  Disn." 
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transcendental  metaphyaica;  while  the  eye* 
of  the  BOuI  reveal  to  ua  as  much  of  the  excess 
of  light  as  it  is  possible  perhaps  for  human 
imagination  to  conceive. 

From  the  journal  of  the  Abb^  Le  Dieu  we 
gather  much  interesting  information  concern- 
ing the  latter  days  of  the  aged  prelate. 
True  to  his  announcement  in  the  peroration 
of  his  disGooTBe  on  Cond4,  he  conaecrated 
himself  to  the  dntiea  of  his  diocese ;  he  laid 
aside  the  dignity  and  diction  of  the  great 
Ciiurchman,  and  presched  to  humble  towns- 
folk and  rillagers,  in  terms  of  i>atemal  af- 
fection and  simplicity,  the  same  doctrines 
which  he  had  labored  to  enforce  on  the 
splendid  congregations  of  Versailles  and  the 
Louvre.  We  find  him  catechizing  children, 
visiting  the  sick,  teaching  and  aiding  the 
poor  to  hear  the  ills  of  life  with  patience,  ad- 
ministering confirmation,  assisting  at  confer- 
ences of  the  clei^,  directing  the  hospitals, 
and  reforming  the  monaateriea.  Neverthe- 
leaa,  hia  fatal  disease,  the  sttme,  was  growing 
fast  upon  him :  he  endeavored  to  hide  it  as 
long  as  he  could,  but  the  excruciating  pains 
he  suffered  made  it  too  soon  apparent.  The 
journey  from  Paris  to  Meaux  and  Versailles 
became  more  than  he  could  bear  j  he  sought 
in  vain  for  relief  in  carriages  with  easy 
springs,  and  even  in  litters.  The  king's 
physicians  were  called  in,  but  they  could  do 
little,  and  the  mention  of  an  operation  at 
his  advanced  age  threw  him  into  a  feverish  state 
of  consternation.  He  found  little  consolation 
firom  the  court  he  had  edified,  or  from  the 
nephews  and  nieces  who  flouriahed  on  his 
bounty.  One  fixed  idea  swayed  hia  later 
years, — which  wm  that  hia  nephew  should  be 
appointed  hia  successor  in  the  bishopric. 
The  nephew  waa  certainly  not  a  fit  character 
to  fill  the  office, — he  was  intriguing,  worldly, 
selfish,  and  indelicate ;  but  a  worse  man  was 
appointed :  a  refusal  highly  morti^ng  to  a 
dignitary  of  Bossuet's  merit  But  Bossuet 
in  his  own  person  had  not  met  with  too  much 
favor  at  court :  many  a  prelate  of  high  line- 
age stepped  before  him  there.  All  chance 
of  becoming  a  cardinal  directly  through 
Rome  was  lost  for  htm  by  his  part  in  the 
declaration  of  1682.  The  nomination  of  his 
nephew,  howet«r,  was  his  &vorite  project: 
he  presented  afM/motVetothe  King  on  the 
sul^ect  with  his  own  hand,  and  the  King  re- 
plied nothing,  but  that  the  matter  required 
great  reflection.   He  courted  the  favor  of 


Madame  de  Maintenon  on  every  occasion  be 
could  invent  for  writing  to  her.  If  a  short 
answer  of  eight  lines  came,  the  d}ing  pre- 
late treasures  it  fondly,  shows  it  to  every- 
body, and  receives  it  back,  **  avec  un  grand 
em])reB8ement,''  "  Grand  r^gal  ce  soir  au 
logis  oti  on  attendait  M.  I'Abli^  Bossuet," 
writes  the  Abb^  Le  Dieu,  on  one  such  occft- 
aion.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  however,  at 
last  lost  all  patience.  Bossuet  came  in  Sep- 
tember, 1703,  to  Veraaillea,  to  look,  as  usual, 
after  his  nephew's  interest.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  had  the  following  message  con- 
veyed to  him,  as  sufficient  a  proof  of  the 
cold-henrtednesa  of  that  prudent  lady  as 
could  well  be  given. 

"  M.  Dodart  trtuvant  M.  I'AbbA  Fleurv  lui 
a  dit  que  M.  de  Meaux  devait  s'en  all  er  a 
Paris,  et  m€me  k  Meaux  ;  que  Me.  de  Main- 
tenon lui  a  dit  qu'elle  (ttait  itonnie  de  ce 
qu'il  n'^tait  pas  encore  parti  de  VersaiUee, 
a'il  voulait  done  mourir  or  la  Cour .'  M. 
Dodart  ajouta  que  M.  de  Meaux  n'a  betoin 
ni  de  ehirur^ien  ni  de  midedn ;  qu^l  n'y 
aucune  operation  i  fiure  i  son  mal  t  quil  lui 
suffit  de  voir  un  mMetnn  une  ftas  en  huit 
jours  pour  ordonnor  son  regime  i  qu^  n'en  a 
I  pas  l>eeoin  d'aillaurs." 

He  went  accordingly  to  Paris,  where  it  is 
painful  to  read  that  when  he  was  in  such  a 
state  of  agony  that  his  cries  and  groans 
made  all  tremble  about  him — when  he  was 
carried  from  his  bed  to  his  chair  like  an  in- 
animate man — when  he  was  dragged  about 
the  room  for  exercise  by  two  footmen — when 
all  he  could  take  for  nourishment  waa  a  few 
drops  of  wine,  or  the  wing  of  a  chieken— 
when  his  ehe^  were  sunken  and  bis  body 
wasted  to  a  skeleton, — one  servile  toiHO  atill 
oceu|ned  his  thoughts :  "  aa  soon  as  ever  he 
was  able  to  get  out,  he  goes  to  promenade  in 
the  Tuileriei,  and  endeavors,"  says  the  Abb6 
Le  Dieu,  *'  to  go  up  and  down  the  slopes,  in 
order  to  see  if  his  strength  was  equal  to  the 
staircase  of  Versailles  and  one  more  solicita- 
tion." 

But  though  his  body  waa  racked  with  suf- 
ferings, and  he  had  not  renounced  the  objects 
of  clerical  ambition,  he  atill  continued  hia  old 
avocationa  aa  long  as  he  could.  Grodus, 
Tillemont,  and  Fleur}*  were  his  h'ghtest  rend- 
ing. He  made  emendations  on  his  own 
works  aa  the  Abbi  Le  Dieu  read  them,  and 
like  Swift,  broke  out  in  admiration  of  bia 
early  prowess.  But  the  end  was  near.  He 
cried  out  continually,  "  Fiat  wiluntae  iua ! 
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advmiai  regnum  tmtm!"  also, "  2>(»ntn(!, 
vim  paiior ;  sed  non  eot^undar,  ado  enim 
eui  eredidi ; "  and  on  another  occasion  at  the 
mention  of  fais  glory,  "  Cessez  vos  diacoura 
et  demandez pardon  h  Dieu  do  mes  pickea." 
He  died  on  the  12th  of  April  1704,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven.  Voltaire  was  then  ten 
yeats  old. 

During  his  illness, his  nephews  the  Abb£  and 
another  had  been  providing  for  the  worst.  The 
Abhh  laid  hands  on  the  plate,  and  got  pos- 
aession  of  that  The  other  endeavored  to 
have  his  revenge  with  the  manuscripts,  but 
the  Abb£  had  forestalled  him  there  Hkewise. 
The  Abba's  constitution  was  weak,  and  lie  in- 
dulged in  good  cheer  on  fast  days,  which 
much  scandalized  the  good  Le  Dieu;  and 
Madame  Bossuet,  the  niece,  gave  a  large  sup- 
per in  Lent,  the  din  of  which  destroyed  the 
dying  bishop's  repose.  The  Abbe  sends  his 
servant  off  to  the  opera  before  Bossuet's  face; 
Madame  Bossuet  goes  likewise  with  her 
daughters,  leaving  Bossuet  alone  in  the 
house — all  knowing  that  Bossuet  had  writ- 
ten against  theatrical  amusements,  and 
thought  Uiem  unchristian  spectacles.  Mad- 
ame Bossuet  after  a  masquerade  geta  up  at 
midday  to  hear  mass,  and  then  goes  to  bed 
again.  "  Quelle  n  e,"crie8  the  Abb6  Le  Dieu, 
**in  the  house  of  our  prelate!"  Such  was 
the  life  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  a  bishop 
whose  decease  was  expected  daily,  at  an 
epoch  which  its  apologists  laud  for  the  per- 
fect fulfitroent  of  social  duties. 

So  Bossuet  breathed  his  last,  but  not  at 
the  court  The  King  and  Madame  de  Malnte- 
non  were  not  offended!  No  dead  prelate 
defiled  the  precincts  of  Versailles.  The 
courUers  were  much  moved.  There  was  a 
great  deal  (o  be  given  away.  The  old  lion 
was  dead,  who  shall  have  his  ikinP  The 
death  happened  at  a  quarter-past  four  in  the 
morning.  The  Abbi  Bossuet  was  informed. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost  He  dressed  himself, 
went  straight  off  to  Marly,  and  was  presented 
to  the  King.  The  King  was  grieved ;  and 
gave  liim,  not  the  bishopric  but  the  rich 
abbey  which  fiossuet  held ;  and  he  went  back 
to  his  dead  uncle  "  plein  de  joie  et  te'moig- 
nant  une  grande  aatiafaction"  Bossuet's 
charge  of  premier  aum6nier  and  that  of 
eofueiller  d'itat  were  given  away  likewise  on 
the  spot.  The  destination  of  the  bishopric 
kept  people  in  luspense  some  time.  The 


court  was  represented  at  the  obsequies  by 
the  groom  of  the  Dauphin,  who  was  not 
even  gentilhomme.  The  higher  order  of  the 
clergy  were  scarce,  but  the  inferior  were 
abundant  The  people  of  Meaux,  however, 
made  amends :  they  came  out  in  an  immense 
crowd  to  meet  the  procession  as  it  approached ; 
and  the  simple  {o\k  were  heard  to  repeat  to 
each  other,  "  C'est  grand  dommage  qu'un  si 
grand  homme  soit  mort;  11  a  bien  parl6  et 
bien  travaill6  toute  sa  vie  pour  la  defense  de 
la  foi," — a  eulogy  which  the  late  prelate 
would  doubtless  have  preferred  to  the  jwm- 
pous  orations  pronounced  over  him  at  Kome, 
Paris,  and  elsewhere.  The  worst  feature  of 
the  whole  was,  that  when  the  will  of  Bossuet 
was  read,  there  was  no  mention  of  the  ])oor, 
nor  of  his  old  ser^'ants — not  even  of  the 
Abb6  Le  Dieu,  who  had  served  him  for 
twenty  years,  nor  of  his  church,  except  to 
desire  that  his  body  might  be  placed  there. 
The  Abbi  his  nephew,  who  was  named  liga- 
taire  universel,  in  order  to  hide  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  will,  offered  an  ornament  to 
the  chapter,  which  was  accepted  with  much 
satisfaction;  and  no  fiirther  remark  made 
about  the  will. 

But  enough  of  these  details,  which  present 
a  cynical  contrast  to  the  illustrious  man  for 
whose  sake  they  are  remembered. 

Posterity  demands  of  a  great  genius,  be 
he  orator  or  theologian,  king,  conqueror,  or 
statesman,  what  use  he  has  made  of  his 
talents  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Intellec- 
tual triumphs,  like  martial  victories,  may  un- 
doubtedly be  more  dazzling  than  useful. 
"When  we  bring  Bossuet  to  this  test  our  judg- 
ment must  be  severe.  Tried  as  a  literarj' 
artist,  who  produced  the  finest  models  of  the 
sublime  and  pathetic  in  French  literature  i 
who  enriched  bis  native  tongue  with  many 
noble  forms  of  expressbn ;  who  invented,  in 
bet,  a  grand  language;  his  influence  has 
been  great,  and  all  the  homage  that  great 
intellects  could  render  to  his  merit  has  been 
given  him  ahlce  by  friend  and  foe ;  but  the 
homage  of  the  intellect  is  poor  Indeed,  when 
compared  with  the  homage  of  the  heart ; 
that  nameless  yearning  which  is  felt  towards 
the  real  guides  and  benebctors  of  man  amid 
the  perplexities  of  his  earthly  career,  which 
overleaps  time  and  space,  and  grows  broader 
and  deeper  as  it  fhlli  firom  generation  to  gen- 
eration.   Bosmet  himself,  with  his  superb 
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contempt  of  mere  literary  dieploy,  would,  if 
his  great  shade  were  to  appear  among  us, 
refuse  to  be  judged  as  a  mere  artist;  he 
would  demand  to  atand  or  fall  by  his  worth 
as  a  theologian,  a  moralist,  a  prelate,  a  politi- 
raan,  and  a  citizen. 

Aa  a  bishop  we  search  in  vun  for  evidence 
that  he  attempted  to  use  hia  high  po«tion 
and  authority  to  moderate  the  vain  love  of 
ostentation,  the  nunous  love  of  war  and  glory 
which  rendered  his  master  the  disturber  of 
the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  devastator  of 
France,  by  impoverishing  her  cities  and  her 
plains,  and  starving  her  people.  We  search 
in  vain  for  the  manly  and  Christian  warnings 
of  the  remonstrance  of  Fenelon,"  or  the 
severe  lesson  given  to  kings  and  nobles  by 
Massillon  in  "  Le  petit  CarSme." 

It  cannot  be  said  be  stood  erect,  in  the  face 
of  abused  power,  a  mediator  between  the 
angry  voice  of  the  people  and  the  purple 
tyranny  of  kings.    It  cannot  be  said, — 

*'  Ilium  non  popuU  iasces  nec  purpura  regum 
Fiexit." 

On  the  contrary,  he  possessed  a  large 
share  of  the  courtier  spirit  He  was  accused 
of  it  by  others,  and  in  part  confessed  it  him- 
self. On  one  occasion,  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  called  him  the  dupe  of  the  Court ;  and 
on  another  he  said  to  the  superiors  of  a  con- 
Tent,  on  quitting  them,  "  Daughters,  pray  for 
me."  "  What  shall  we  pray  for  ?  "  "Queje 
yCaie  pas  taiU  de  complaisance  pour  le 
monde."  Yes,  Bossuet  had  more  complais- 
ance for  the  foibles  and  follies  of  the  great, 
their  ruinous  extravagances  and  intolerant 
pride,  than  for  the  importunate  voice  of  noble 
aspirations,  and  the  despairing  cry  of  the 
.owly  and  just  whose  rights  were  trampled 
on  and  privileges  annihilated.   As  a  politi- 

*  "  Le  peuple  mSme  (U  Taut  tout  dire)  qai 
voui  a  tant  aim^,  qui  a  eu  tant  de  conAance  ea 
▼oas,  commence  k  perdre  I'amiti^,  la  confiance,  et 
mcme  le  respect.  Vos  conquStes  et  vos  victoires 
ne  le  rejouisBent  plu^ ;  il  est  pletn  d'aigreur  et  de 
d^sespoir.  La  sMitioti  ■'allumo  pea  a  pen  de 
toates  parts.  lis  croient  que  voos  n'avez  ancuae 
piti^  de  leurs  msux,  que  tods  n*aimezque  votre 
antorit^  et  votie  gloire.'*  ( Letter  of  Fenelon  to 
Lorn  XI  y.) 


cian  and  a  citizen  his  influence  was  pemicioua, 
and  was  deeply  felt  in  the  succeeding  age ; 
and  the  haughty  disdain  which  he  professed 
for  political  speculation,  the  marvellous  sub- 
servience of  so  great  a  spirit  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  unlimited  obedience,  the  authority 
of  his  great  example,  deterred  his  country^ 
men  from  forming  habits  of  political  thought, 
served  to  rivet  on  his  country  the  fetters  of 
autocracy,  and  left  it  when  the  chatna  were 
loosened,  like  an  unarmed  slave,  with  limbs 
powerless  from  long  inaction,  exposed  to  the 
assaults  of  theory  and  licence. 

We  have  no  English  Bossuet,  and  we  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  our  national  life 
was  never  so  concentrated  in  the  palace  as 
to  give  a  pre-eminence  to  the  court  pulpit  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  such  lofty  flights  of  rhetorical 
magniloquence*  But  England  produced  in 
that  same  age  a  geniua  of  grander  and  more 
truly  religious  aoul,  greater  in  his  aapiratioRs, 
and  more  noble  in  his  life, — a  man  who  nerer 
crooked  the  hinges  of  the  knee  to  power; 
who  raised  his  eloquent  voice  again  and  agun 
in  behalf  of  unviolated  liberty  of  thought  and 
conscience ;  who  endeavored  to  forward  the 
reign  of  Ood's  justice  upon  earth ;  who* 
blind,  old,  deserted,  clung  with  unquenchable 
ardor  to  the  cause  that  was  despised  by  the 
court,  scorned  by  the  great,  and  despaired  of 
by  the  people;  a  name  that  will  be  as  dear 
as  his  works  to  the  most  distant  posterity, 
who  was  great  and  good,  whether  considered 
as  Christian,  poet,  politician,  or  patriot  If 
France  has  her  Bossuet,  England  has  her 
Milton.  The  genius  of  the  one  and  of  the 
other  bears  the  same  stamp  of  massive  gran- 
deur; the  eloquence  of  one  and  of  the 
other  rose  to  sublimity  and  pierced  the  veil 
of  mortality.  But  the  French  orator  was  the 
champion  of  authority  and  of  the  Church  of 
Rome;  the  English  poet  was  the  child  of 
freedom  and  of  sacred  truth ;  and  if  the 
works  of  Bossuet  stand  as  proud  merooriala 
of  the  Court  and  Creed  he  adorned,  the 
writings  of  Milton  breathe  an  immortal  sjurit 
which  changes  of  opinion  will  never  consign 
to  the  records  of  the  past^  and  which  the 
revolutiona  of  the  world  will  never  efiace. 
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ASHBURX 

From  Tlie  National  Magazine. 
ASHBURN  BECTORV. 
BT  BOLME  LEE,  AtJTHOR  OF  "  GOJIERT 
HASSENGER,"  ETC. 
I. 

"  Svcn  news,  such  glorious  news,  Anna ! 
Lord  tie  Flessy  has  presented  papa  to  the 
living  of  Aiihlmm." 

Anna  Brooke  had  had  a  long  walk  through 
a  wet  August  twilight  from  her  teaching, 
which  had  tired  her  more  than  usual,  and 
she  (lid  not  hear  exactly  what  it  was  her 
young  BiRter  said;  so  she  deliberately  put 
down  her  iimhrella,  and  shook  the  rain  from 
her  i>hftwl  and  dress  before  sneaking. 

"  What  is  it,  Nora ;  what  has  happened  ?  " 

"Papa  has  had  the  living  of  Ashbum 
gnen  to  him  hy  Lord  de  Flessy.** 

And  where  is  Ashburn  ?  and  who  a 
Lonl  de  Pleasy?" 

"  Doesn't  it  sound  like  a  ftiiry  tale  ?  But 
come  in  and  hear  all  about  it." 

"No  ;  let  us  go  up-stairs  first  Who  is  in 
there  ?  "  indicating  the  parlor-door. 

"  Only   papa   and  uncle   Ambrose  and 

CjTil." 

"  Nohodv  else  ?  " 
"No." 

The  two  sisters  went  softly  up  to  their 
bedroom.  Anna  closed  the  window,  drew 
down  the  blind,  and  lighted  a  candle  on  the 
dressing-table,  with  the  same  deliberate  gen- 
tleness with  which  in  the  ball  she  had  pot 
down  her  umbrelht  before  taking  any  heed 
of  her  uster's  joyful  announcement.  You 
might  see  from  her  most  trivial  actions  that 
she  was  the  very  soul  of  method.  The  way 
in  which  she  stood  before  the  glass,  sleeking 
her  dark  bands  of  hair,  arranging  her  collar, 
and  straightening  her  trim  waist  mechanical- 
ly, with  a  far-away  pre-occupied  look  on  her 
careful  young  face,  would  have  convinced  you 
that  it  was  a  necessity  to  her  that  all  things 
should  be  done  in  order.  Nora  grew  impa- 
tient, and  bade  her  make  haste. 

"  They  are  all  waiting  for  you  down-stairs. 
We  thought  you  bo  late  in  coming  home  to- 
day, because  we  wanted  you  to  hear  the  good 
news.  ]>o  be  quick.  There  is  uncle  Am- 
brose calling  of  you." 

Mro,  Driver  kept  me  talkmg^  about  the 
children'H  music.  Go  and  say  I  will  be  down 
in  five  minutes." 

Nora  ran  off;  and  Anna's  five  minutes 
were  passed  liy  her  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  wtlh  her  arms  down-dropped,  and 
her  eyes  gazing  into  the  dark  blanK  of  the 
glass.  She  could  not  be  thinking  of  the 
great  family  event  certainly,  for  her  &ce  was 
very  sad. 

"  lie  might  have  made  time  to  come,"  she 
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said  to  herself,  and  then  walked  softly  down- 
stairs and  entered  the  parlor.  Her  father 
rose  to  meet  her. 

**  Nora  has  told  you,  Anna  ?  " 

"  Yes,  papa ;  anil  I  am  so  glad,  so  very 
veryglad."  And  she  kissed  him.  "Nowyou 
must  tell  me  all  about  it."  She  drew  a  chair 
close  by  the  steaming  window,  and  sat  down, 
turning  her  eyes  for  an  instant  towards  the 
gray  outside  atmosphere  with  a  quick  search- 
ing glance,  and  then  composed  herself  to 
listen  to  the  details  which  the  others  were 
waiting  to  give. 

The  story  may  be  briefly  told.  Mr.  Brooke 
was  a  London  curate  of  forty-nine  years  of 
age,  with  a  familv  of  three  children,  and  a 
very  small  stipend.  He  had  taken  upon  him 
the  responsibilities  of  life  very  early  by 
marrying  before  he  was  ordained,  and  had 
been  curate  of  the  same  over-crowded  and 
extensive  parish  ever  since;  hoping  against 
hope  that  some  preferment  would  fall  to  his 
lot  by  luck,  for  patron  he  had  none.  Though 
his  home  had  been  hallowetl  by  much  love 
from  fir^t  to  la«t,  that  could  not  keep  aloof 
many  and  severe  privations;  and  this  had 
been  more  peculiarly  felt  when,  on  the  birth 
of  Cyril,  his  wife  fell  into  bad  health,  and 
after  lingering  through  ten  years  of  feeble 
suffering,  died  from  sheer  exhaustion.  Since 
then  four  years  had  elapsed, — years  of  unre- 
mitting exertion  and  stringent  economy. 
Anna  was  now  twenty;  and  a  daily  gov- 
erness; Nora  was  sixteen;  and  Cyril,  at 
fourteen,  was  gathering  from  his  uncle  Am- 
brose, an  old  Indian  officer,  the  foundation 
of  the  military  education  which  was  to  give 
him  a  start  in  life. 

During  the  past  spring,  there  had  pre- 
vailed, especially  in  the  dictrict  where  >fr. 
Brooke  labored,  a  cruel  epidemic.  He  had 
always  been  attentive,  but  now  he  was  inde- 
fatigable ;  earl^  and  late,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  braving  faithfully  imminent  danger 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  he  was  always 
with  bis  people.  When,  by  the  return  of  a 
healthy  time,  the  strain  was  somewhat  re- 
laxed, his  own  strength  gam  way.  There 
seemed  for  some  weeks  little  chance  of  his 
recovery ;  and  Anna  had  begun  to  sar  to  her- 
self fearfully,  **  What  shall  we  do.  what  thall 
we  do,  if  he  be  uken  from  us  P  "  when,  as  if 
his  powerful  will  to  live  for  his  children  had 
prevailed  over  bodily  weakness,  he  took  a 
sudden  turn,  and  amended  rapidly.  His 
doctor  recommended  rest  for  a  short  inter- 
val, or  at  any  rate  an  exchange  for  some 
lighter  provincial  work ;  but  this  was  not 
easy  to  obtain,  and  after  two  failures,  he  gave 
up  seeking  for  it,  and  returned  to  his  owd 
heavy  labors. 
Anna  was  disappointed.  She  thought  they 
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might  have  afforded  the  sum  to  send  her 
father  and  Nora  to  the  sea-iude  for  a  month 
if  Mrs.  Driver  would  pay  her  the  half-year's 
6al«ry  that  was  eix  weeks  over-due;  ana  one 
morning  she  summoned  courage  to  asli  for 
it.  Mrs.  Driver  asked  if  it  would  not  be  all 
the  same  to  her  next  week,  and  Anna  said, 
"Yes,  it  would;"  but  in  such  a  cold  tone, 
bein^  hurt,  that  an  explanation  was  de- 
manded of  her  extraordinary  behaviour. 
She  gave  this  explanation  in  her  own  plain 
matter-of-fact  way,  without  observing  that  a 
thin,  gray-haired,  elderly  man,  whom  ahe 
often  saw  there  at  luncheon,  was  taking  in 
every  word  she  said.  The  money  was  paid 
to  her ;  but  her  father  refusied  to  profit  by 
it,  and  she  had  offended  Mrs.  Driver  to  no 
purpose. 

It  was  just  ten  days  after  this  that  Nora 
met  her  sister  at  the  door  in  the  rain  with 
the  announcement,  "  Such  news,  such  glori- 
ous newB !  Lord  de  Plessy  has  presented 
pajia  to  the  living  of  Ashburn." 

For  the  solution  of  this  apparent  mystery, 
it  will  suffice  to  say,  that  Mr.  Brooke's  name 
had  many  times  occurred  in  the  public  ac- 
counts of  the  epidemic  as  that  of  a  most 
hi^-working  and  energetic  man.  His  rep- 
utation was  thus  familiar  to  many;  and  the 
person  who  had  lieai'd  Anna's  reasonable  re- 
quest was  by  that  made  acquainted  with  his 
poverty  as  well.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  he 
was  moreover  the  lawyer  of  the  noble  family 
of  De  Plessy,  who  alt  did  their  duty  by  dep- 
uty, even  to  the  bestowal  of  the  Church  pre- 
ferments in  their  gift.  Mr.  Lindsay  suggested 
to  his  patron  that  the  living  of  Ashburn, 
which  was  worth  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a-year,  could  not  be  better  appropri- 
ated than  as  the  reward  of  a  London  curate 
of  five<and-twenty  years'  standing  who  was 
breaking  down  under  his  work. 

"  Very  well,  write  the  letter."  said  my  lord. 
You  know  what  to  do,  Lindsay." 

And  the  letter  was  written ;  and  O  the 
tears  of  joy  that  were  wept  over  it  at  the 
first  reading!  It  was  life  to  them,  lioiie  to 
them,  every  thing  to  them.  Lord  de  Plessy 
seemed  some  fabulously  noble  benefactor; 
and  when,  in  after-days,  he  followed  up  his 
gracious  kindness  bv  a  personal  call  upon  the 
fomily  at  Ashhum  llectory,  in  the  plenitude 
of  their  gratitude  they  could  almost  have 
fallen  down  and  kissed  his  feet.  One  must 
have  been  very  poor  to  exult  so  keenly  in 
the  prospect  of  a  bountiful  to-morrow." 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  letter,  iiapa.  But  where 
isAshbumP  is  it  the  Ashburn  in  Kent?" 
Anna  asked,  when  having  read  the  letter 
tJiat  her  fother  ^ave  her,  she  returned  it  to 
him.  "If  it  w,  it  is  a  verv  pretty  place:  it 
11  where  Jane  comes  from.^ 
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"  Yes,  it  is  the  Kent  Ashburn,  Jane's  Aafa- 
bum,  Anna.  This  letter  must  be  answered 
at  once  i  but  we  waited  to  tell  you.  I  will 
go  and  do  it  now,  while  tea  is  got  ready. 
And,  Nora,  light  the  lire;  it  is  a  very  damp 
chilly  night.  Ambrose,  you  may  help  me, 
perhaps." 

The  two  brothers  went  away  through  the 
folding-doors  that  divided  the  two  itmall  par- 
lors from  each  other,  leaving  the  three  young 
ones  alone.  Nora  went  down  on  her  Itnees 
to  blow  the  flickering  fire  into  a  blaze,  and 
Anna  stood  straining  ner  eyes  into  the  dark- 
nesfl,  and  seeing  nothing  but  the  dim  forms 
of  the  trees  in  the  smalt  court  waving  eol- 
emnly  in  ttie  rainy  night.  At  last  she  closed 
the  shutters,  and  drew  the  crimson  curtains 
close  ;  then  turned  and  stood  upon  the  hearth- 
rug watching  the  smoke  struggle  up  the 
chimney. 

'•  Ashburn  Rectory !  "What  a  change  it 
will  be  !  "  snid  she  half  aloud,  but  to  herself. 

"  Won't  it  ?  "  cried  Cyril,  shutting  up  his 
book  with  a  clap  that  startled  her.  "  We 
have  not  had  time  to  think  half  about  it  jrek. 
I  shan't  believe  it  till  we  get  there.  Isn't 
papa  glad  P  Where  is  Jane  P  why  don't  she 
bring  tea  P  She's  lost  her  wits  unce  Nora 
told  her.' 

Anna  ran^  the  bell ;  and  when  the  old  ner- 
vant  came  m  with  the  tray,  she  busied  her- 
self in  making  tea,  and  then  cutting  the 
bread-and-butter,  all  with  her  usual  mechan- 
ical precision  and  neatness.  Yet  hers  was 
not  exactly  a  countenance  that  impressed  you 
as  th  at  of  a  person  of  cold  or  weak  feelings. 
She  was  reserved,  silent,  and  singularly  un- 
demonstrative ;  but  the  position  she  held  in 
the  family  testified  to  a  strong  under-current 
of  goodness  and  affection  infiuencing  her 
daily  conduct.  Much  of  her  quietness  and 
metnod  arose  from  natural  temperament ; 
but  the  being  early  thrown  upon  her  own  re- 
sources had  developed  tliem  into  character. 
Her  shape  was  rather  tall  and  slender;  her 
face  clear  and  pleasing,  without  any  absolute 
beauty;  her  eyes  looked  cool,  limped,  emo- 
tionless, and  comprehended  in  one  glance 
what  another  person  might  have  looked  at 
for  an  hour  without  seeing;  her  mouth  was 
delicate  and  refined  in  expression,  her  brow 
expansive,  and  her  complexion  fair  and  pole. 
Simplicity  of  mind,  simplicity  of  manner, 
and  a  gentle,  if  rather  proud,  independence, 
were  her  marked  traits — if  any  thing  could 
be  marked  in  such  a  character.  She  was 
clever  and  intelligent,  but  not  many  people 
found  it  out;  she  was  generous  and  self-sac- 
rificing without  a  shadow  of  display.  *'  A 
solemn  automaton,"  said  some ; "  a  good  and 
gracious  woman,"  said  others.  In  her  own 
family,  where  it  will  be  aoknowledged  slie 
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must  hare  been  the  be«t  known,  the  general 
opinion  was,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
live  without  Anna. 

Nora,  Bixteen-jrear-old  Nora, —  Eleanora 
she  had  been  christened,  but  afTection  always 
abbreviates  a  long  name, — was  a  great  con- 
trast to  her  BiKter.  She  was  a  very  fine 
creature,  possessing  all  that  brilliance,  color, 
and  impulxe  which  Anna  lacked.  Passionate, 
wilful,  petted  but  verv  loving — there  was 
light  and  shade  in  horciiaracter,  meteor-light 
and  thuDdeMloud.  Oratil^  her,  and  her 
countenance  shone  from  within  like  some 
beautiful  illuminated  porcelain  lamp ;  excite 
her  anger,  and  down  dropped  her  curved 
brows  like  an  eclipse  over  nei-  eves ; — very 
lovely  eyes  the^  were,  of  that  bluish  iron-gray 
which  varies  with  almost  ever>'  thought ;  taid 
Nora  knew  very  well  that  they  were  beauti- 
ful. By  the  curve  of  her  lip  and  nostril  you 
could  tell  that  she  was  impetuous  as  well  as 
proud  ;  and  by  the  ring  of  her  step  and  the 
straiglit  poise  of  her  light  figure,  that  she 
was  imperious.  Old  Jane,  her  nurse,  used  to 
tell  her  she  was  born  to  be  a  queen. 

Cyril  was  merely  a  high-spirited  warm- 
hearted boy,  selfish  and  iaconuderate,  aa 
boj-8  usually  are,  but  not  more  so.  He  loved 
bis  uncle  Ambrose,  who  taught  him  and  told 
him  hiRtories  of  Indian  warfare;  he  thought 
no  man  living  to  be  compared  with  bis  father 
for  learning  and  excellence ;  he  looked  up  to 
Anna  as  if  she  were  his  mother,  and  he 
teased  Nora  and  old  Jane.  For  the  rent,  he 
was  passably  handsome,  audacious,  frank, 
and  brave.  He  was  a  lad  of  fine  promise 
altogether. 

The  room  in  which  these  three  waited  the 
return  of  their  elders  was  the,  by  courtesy 
called,  drawing-room  of  one  of  those  tiny 
cottages  which  are  so  thickly  sown  in  every 
suburb  of  London.  In  other  hands  it  might 
have  brea  only  a  small,  dull,  stiffly-furnished, 
comforllem  closet;  but,  presided  over  by  Anna, 
a  very  pleasing  efl^t  nad  been  elicited  from 
the  simplest  materials.  It  must  have  been  ob- 
aerved  over  and  over  again,  b^  those  who  do 
observe,  that  while  one  acquaintance  can  put 
a  touch  of  her  own  refinement  and  taste  into 
woman's  peculiar  province,  home,  and  educe 
from  cheap  materials  a  certain  elegance, 
brightness,  and  an  indefinable  charm  of  com- 
fort, another,  with  double  the  cost,  provides 
only  a  necessary  amount  of  chairs,  tables, 
and  upholstery,  as  uninterestiag  and  inhar^ 
monious  as  the  contenta  of  a  lumiture-bro- 
ker's  shop. 

When  Nora  had  caused  the  fire  to  bum  up 
brightly,  and  the  lamp  was  lit,  every  comer 
of  the  little  drawing-room  reflected  back  the 
flashing  light  either  from  a  picture-frame,  or 
the  curve  of  a  white  figure  on  a  iH-acke^  or 
tlie  shining  gold  on  a  bodt-back;  and  yet 
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there  was  repose  about  it  too, — a  repose 
which  seemed  to  emanate  from  the  calm  pale 
face  by  the  tea-table.  Nora  had  seated  lier- 
self  on  the  bearth-ru^  as  if  it  were  Decem- 
ber, with  her  white  chm  pushed  forward,  and 
her  hands  clasped  round  her  knees ;  a  favor- 
ite attitude  of  hers  that  reminded  Anna  of  a 
certain  old-fashioned  picture  of  outcast  Hagar 
removed  a  stone's-throw  from  her  cliiki  that 
she  may  not  see  him  die;  only  in  Hagar's 
face  there  was  a  passion  of  restrained  grief, 
and  in  Nora^  there  was  nothing  but  a  girl's 
dreaminess.  Cyril  was  already  m  his  place, 
Wfuting  for  his  tea  with  a  hungry  boy^  im- 
patience of  delay ;  wondering  when  that 
letter  would  be  done,  then  beating  a  tattoo 
on  the  table  with  his  fingers,  and  next  ask- 
ing Anna  if  he  might  call  them  in  the  next 
room. 

"  Go  and  ask  Jane  to  give  you  a  pot  of 
preserves — plums,"  said  Anna.  And  away 
he  sprang. 

While  he  was  gone  his  Cither  and  uncle 
came  in. 

"  You  must  read  the  letter  before  we  seal 
it,  Anna,"  said  her  father,  putting  the  docu- 
ment into  her  band. 

Nora  rose  up  lazily  and  lotted  over  her 
shoulder. 

"  Will  it  do  ?  "  asked  uncle  Ambrose. 

Anna  read  it  to  the  end,  folded  it  carefully, 
and  gave  it  back. 

"  Yes ;  it  could  not  be  better ;  it  conveys 
all  our  gratitude  without  a  trace  of  servility. 
Now,  wdl  you  come  to  tea  P  " 

"  Jane  says  there  is  no  end  of  ]>lums  at 
Ashbum,  Anna,"  said  Cyril;  "and  that  the 
rectory  is  like  a  bird's-nest." 

Anna  cut  the  paper  neatly  from  the  pot, 
and  Cyril  instantly  plunged  a  spoon  into  its 
sweet  contents. 

*'  It  is  a  fSte-day,"  remarked  uncle  Am- 
brose. 

What  trifles  indicate  iSte-days  in  the 
houses  of  poor  folks !  When  Jane  brought 
in  tfae  toast,  she  apologized  for  not  having 
made  some  currant-cakes  for  tea;  and  her 
master,  in  perfect  seriousness,  bade  her 
"  never  mind,  since  the  children  had  some  pre- 
serves." 

"  You  will  have  to  tell  Mrs.  Driver,  Anna, 
of  our  change  of  home,"  said  her  fother. 
"  We  shall  have  to  go  to  Ashbum  next 
month." 

"  She  will  not  care,  papa.  You  know  she 
only  engaged  me  from  week  to  week ;  and 
she  said  to-day  that  they  intended  going  to 
the  sea-side  very  soon,  and  that  she  should 
not  need  me  when  thev  returned." 

Then  things  will  "fit  in  capiully— Cyril, 
if  you  eat  any  more  plums  you  will  he  ill. 
You  will  have  enough  to  do,  Anna,  in  our 
flitdng.   Do  you  not  think  we  had  better 
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keep  Jane's  niece  permanently  ?  She  nsked 
me  to-day  about  giving  her  a  character." 

"  Yes,  papa ;  but  Nora  and  I  will  make  all 
those  arrangements;  don't  let  them  harass 
you." 

"  Papa,  when  you  ffo  to  read  yourself  ra, 
may  I  go  with  your"  demftnded  Master 
Cyril  with  the  air  of  a  boy  used  to  indul- 
gence. 

"  Yes,  my  son,  perhaps  you  may,  if  it  is 
fine.  I  must  borrow  Mr.  Reevpii'fi  chaise- 
cart  to  go  down  in,  and  Josy  and  Thomas." 

"The  whole  equipage — man,  horse,  and 
chaise-cart — is  to  oe  diAposed  of  in  one  lot, 
papa  ;  you  had  better  buy  them  at  once." 

"Very  well,  we  will  consider  of  it;  thev 
would  be  in  good  old-fashioned  keeping  with 
the  bird's-nest  house  that  we  are  to  live  in," 

"Papa,  does  it  seemreal?  I  don't  auite 
lielieve  it  yet ;  I  don't  think  I  shnll  believe 
till  we  get  there, — shall  you,  uncle  Am- 
brose P  " 

"  You  will  believe  it  fast  enough,  Master 
Cyril,  when  you  are  making  havoc  amongst 
the  ripe  fruit." 

"  Another  cup  of  tea,  Anna.  Cyril,  open 
the  shutters  and  throw  up  the  window  a  little 
way ;  the  room  is  too  warm.  You  are  tired, 
Anna;  are  you  quite  well?'* 

"  Quite  well,  papa,  and  not  particularly 
tired.  It  is  always  n  long  walk  from  Hemp- 
'Btead,  especially'  in  the  rain." 

When  the  window  was  opened,  the  gentle 
"whuhhing"  of  the  summer  wind  amongst 
the  trees  in  the  court,  and  the  tinkle  of  the 
foiling  rain  upon  the  paved  footjwth,  made  a 
pleasant  murmuring  accompaniment  to  the 
singing  of  the  kettle  on  the  oar.  'lliere  wai 
a  short  silence,  during  which  ererv  one  in 
that  family  drcle  appeared  to  be  dealing  with 
some  inner  thought,  more  or  less  glad ;  then 
the  talk  recommenced  by  uncle  Ambrose 
asking  his  brother  if  there  were  any  hooks  in 
the  house  in  which  information  touching  the 
noble  family  of  De  Plessy  might  be  found. 
Yes,  there  was  the  county  history  of  Kent ; 
and  when  the  tea-table  was  cleared,  Cvril 
fetched  it  from  the  book-case  in  the  otKer 
parlor,  and  uncle  Ambrose  and  he  sat  down 
to  study  it,  while  the  girls  brought  out  their 
work-baskets,  Nora  was  idly  disposed,  and 
scarcely  set  a  stitch  a  minute  i  but  Anna 
sewed  as  swiftly  at  her  brother's  new  shirts 
as  if  Ashbum  and  Lord  de  Piessy  had  never 
been  heard  of;  only  now  and  then,  when  the 
wind  came  with  a  louder  gust  through  the 
branches  and  the  rain  fell  a  little  fester,  she 
seemed  to  listen  for  a  moment  towards  the 
open  window. 

"  Here  is  an  engraving  of  Plessy-Regis ; 
whnt  a  grand  place! "cried  Cyril.  '  "Come 
and  look,  papa." 

Nora  leant  over  the  table  to  catch  a  glimpse 
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too,  and  uncle  Ambrose  turned  the  book  to- 
wards her, 

"  O,  I  should  like  to  be  mistresa  of  a  house 
such  as  that,"  said  she. 

"  Now  let  us  read  whot  it  says  about  the 
femily.  Norman  of  course — De  Plessy.  The 
name  is  not  historical,  Philip ;  yon  don't  re- 
member it  in  any  of  the  old  chroniclen,  do 
youP  There  is  nothing  remarkable  men- 
tioned here.  Let  me  see  ?  Vanbrugh  built 
the  house ;  fine  collection  of  i)ictures ;  (iib< 
bon's  carvings;  copies  in  marble  of  anti(}ue 
groups.  Oordens  laid  out  in  the  Italian 
manner;  extensive  deer-park,  and  fine  sheet 
of  water;  some  of  the  noblest  timber-trees 
in  England.  Family  mausoleum  at  Larkhill, 
an  elevated  part  of  the  grounds  from  which 
the  sea  is  visible.  Hers  is  a  picture  of  it, 
half  as  big  as  the  house.  The  name  Plessy- 
Regis,  or  King's  Plessy,  dates  from  Henry 
VIIL's  time;  that  njonarch  having  taken 
refuge  there  when  the  sweating  sickness  raged 
in  London.  The  old  house  was  pulled  down 
by  Lord  Hugh  de  Plessy,  and  the  present 
structure  erected  by  his  son." 

"  Here  is  Ashburn,  papa.  '  A  village  pic- 
turesquely situated  by  the  river  Darrent. 
A  rectory  rated  in  the  King's  books  at  £4 
lOs.  6d.  The  church  is  an  interesting  speci- 
men of  the  early  Norman  architecture.' 
That's  all ;  there  is  no  difference  between 
this  village  and  another.  Any  body  else 
want  the  book  P  Nora  ?  Then  you  must 
put  it  away  yourself  when  you  have  finished." 

Nora  gladly  threw  her  seam  aside  for  a 
longer  study  of  the  home  that  was  to  be  i 
and  sat  over  the  volume  profoundly  interested 
nntil,  at  half-past  nine,  Iter  father  rang  the 
bell  for  Jane  and  her  niece  to  come  to  pray- 
ers. Anna  then  folded  awoy  her  work,  and 
with  a  low  sigh  of  disappointment  and  a  last 
look  out  into  the  rainy  night,  shut  down  the 
window,  and  drew  tne  curtains  close.  A 
grateful  mention  of  special  benefits  that  day 
received  concluded  tne  short  earnest  prayer, 
and  gave  even  to  Cyril  an  impression  of  sub* 
stance  about  what  he  was  half  disposed  to 
call  "  too  good  to  be  true."  A  few  more 
worlds  about  the  fireside,  and  then  the  three 
young  ones  went  up-stairs  to  bed,  leaving 
thnr  uncle  and  bther  to  talk  over  the  great 
event  till  past  midnight. 

IL 

"Anna,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Hartwell  came  yesterday  afternoon  while 
you  were  out.  I  could  think  of  nothing  but 
charming  Ashbum." 

"  Did  he,  Nora  P   Was  he  here  lonpP  " 
Nora's  foigetfiilness  had  cost  her  sister  a 
very  unquiet  nighL    She  hod  an  interest  in 
Mr.  Hartwell,  and  had  been  blaming  htm  in 
her  own  mind  for  a  little  neglect,  'f  hey  had 
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been  engaged  two  yeara,  and  were  to  marry 
when  she  waa  of  age. 

"  He  did  not  atay  aboTe  ten  tninutea ;  for 
papa  was  gone  into  town,  and  uncle  Ambrose 
was  busy  with  Cyril." 

**  Had  the  letter  about  Aahbum  come  ?  " 

'*  No ;  or  if  it  had,  it  was  not  opened.  Papa 
lefk  soon  after  breakfant,  and  ever  no  many 
papers  came  before  he  got  back.  I  believe 
the  midday  post  brought  it.  He  won't  like 
vour  going  away  from  London,  will  he  ? — 
Mr.  Hartwell,  I  mean." 

**He  can  come  down  and  spend  Sunday 
with  us.  If  he  should  come  while  I  am 
away  to-dar,  Nora,  will  you  keep  him  to 
tea?" 

"  Yes,  if  he  will  stay  j  I  tried  yesterday, 
but  be  said  he  had  an  engagement  for  the 
evening.  Don't  you  think  he  is  very  gay, 
now?" 

"  He  has  a  great  many  friends." 

There  was  a  short  nience,  during  which 
Anna  dressed  herself  to  go  to  her  teaching 
at  Hampstead. 

"  It  often  strikes  me  as  very  odd  how  you 
two,  who  are  so  different  in  everything,  should 
have  contrived  to  fall  in  love,"  said  Nora. 

"  Extremes  meet,  Nora,"  replied  her  sis- 
ter. "  Good-by ;  I  will  try  to  be  back  earlier 
than  I  was  yesterday.  Come  and  meet  me, 
if  it  is  fine." 

It  was  a  deliciouslv  cool  clear  rooming ;  and 
though  Anna  was  late  in  starting,  and  she 
had  a  three-mile  walk  before  her,  she  could 
not  prevent  her  busy  thoughts  beguiling  her 
into  lingering  by  the  green  hedgerows  and 
on  the  dewy  footpaths,  when  she  came  to 
them.  Insensibly  the  balm  of  August  raised 
her  spirits ;  and  as  fency  is  independent  of 
time,  she  contrived  to  hope,  fear,  doubt,  pre- 
figure, and  settle  much  in  the  space  of  an 
hour.  Her  mind  ran  principally  on  John 
Hartwell's  visit  of  yesterday  m  her  absence. 
He  knew  she  was  always  at  home  by  dusk, 
why  had  he  not  waited  ?  And  as  for  his 
evening  engaeements,  were  they  not  becom- 
ing more  and  more  frequent?  so  frequent 
that  they  had  only  met  once  during  the  last 
fortnight,  and  then  he  was  out  of  humor. 
Anna  tried  to  think  that  she  might  have 
been  mistaken  about  that;  but  she  was  not. 
There  was  something  mysterious  in  John's 
iDann«  now ;  he  was  unsettled  and  restless  ; 
his  countenance  was  anxious  and  fevned, 
and  he  would  not  tell  her  whv,  but  put  aside 
her  questions  with  some  idle  excuse  that 
could  not  satisfy  her. 

The  Hartwells  were  people  of  property, 
living  in  an  expensive  showy  style ;  and  John 
was  clerk  in  a  bank,  with  a  very  handsome 
salarv,  which  never  sufficed  for  his  wants. 
He  nad  told  Anna  that  his  fether  would 
•tart  them  in  housekeeping  when  the  time 
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came,  and  that  would  be  soon  enough  to 
practise  economy.  Notwithstanding  the  in- 
tended connection  between  the  two  families, 
their  intercourse  was  limited  to  occasional 
morning  visits.  Anna  would  have  liked  to 
be  more  friendly,  but  she  could  not  accom- 
modate herself  to  the  manners  and  tastes  of 
John's  relatives.  His  mother  had  an  insatia- 
ble taste  for  gay  society  and  great  people ; 
and  her  life  was  made  a  toil  of  a  pleasure  in 
the  pursuit  of  high  acquaintance,  who  de> 
spised  while  they  made  use  of  her.  His  sis- 
ters were  both  handsome,  lively,  and  accom- 
plished girls,  without  an  idea  beyond  pres- 
ent amusement  They  thought  John  was  quite 
throwing  himself  away,  and  were  not  careful 
to  conceal  this  feeling  from  Anna,  who  was 
nrofoundedly  hurt  by  it.  The  engagement 
had  been  formed  wnen  she  was  only  eigh- 
teen, on  a  slight  intimacy  contracted  at  Mrs. 
Driver's  Christmas  parUes,  to  which  she  was 
invited  because  her  pianoforte-playing  was 
useful ;  but  as  Mr.  Brooke  ana  uncle  Am- 
brose disapproved  of  it  altogether,  and  the 
Hartwells  were  far  from  cordial,  its  fiitfil- 
ment  was  by  general  consent  deferred  for 
three  years ;  every  body  but  the  two  young 
people  themselves  hojung  that  in  the  long 
mterval  they  would  change  their  minds. 

But  full  two  years  had  now  elapsed,  and 
Anna  still  regarded  John  as  the  handsomest, 
gaj'est,  kindest,  noblest  creature  in  the  whole 
universe.  Her  love  for  him  was  an  enthusi- 
asm, and  her  estimate  of  his  merits  a  com- 
plete delusion ;  and  between  her  delusion 
and  her  enthusiasm,  she  generally  contrived 
to  be  very  happy,  as  m<»t  of  us  are  while 
those  pleasant  tnmgs  stay  by  us,  indeed,  per^ 
manence  is  all  they  want  to  make  Ufb  Farar 
disc. 

She  was  fiill  half  an  hour  late  when  she 
arrived  at  Mrs.  Driver's  nondescript  villa  at 
Hampst«ad ;  cheerful  enough,  though  she 
had  run  over  in  her  mind  all  the  plain  facts 
above  recorded,  because  her  hope  was  of  a 
very  tenacious  nature,  and  her  faith  in  John 
so  perfect  that,  notwithstanding  adverse 
signs,  she  chose  to  think  that  all  was  running 
smooth  wilif)  her  love,  and  that  the  fault  of 
her  sometimes  uneasy  heart  lay  entirely  in 
her  own  weakness. 

Mrs.  Driver,  however,  put  a  speedy  end  to 
her  visions  by  sweeping  down  upon  her  like 
a  whirlwind  the  moment  she  entered  the 
schoolroom,  with  a  frown  on  her  brow  and 
reproof  on  her  fluent  lips.  <*Late  again. 
Miss  Brooke;  look  at  the  clock,"  said  she, 
pointing  to  the  time-piece  on  the  mantel- 
shelf. It  was  ten  instead  of  half  past  nine, 
and  Anna  naturally  supposed  it  must  be  for^ 
ward  ;  but  Mrs.  Driver,  who  was  never  con- 
victed of  a  mistake  in  her  life,  and  kept  every 
thing  in  her  house,  clocks  not  excepted,  un- 
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der  the  most  rigid  discipline,  drew  from  her 
pocket  a  large  chronometer,  and  hade  Anna 
look  at  that,  for  it  was  never  wrong.  Anna 
conBulted  her  own  irregular  little  French 
■watch  before  she  would  be  convinced,  and 
then  she  blushed  an  apology. 

In  the  evening,  as  was  generally  the  ease 
when  Anna  was  in  haste  to  get  home,  her 
pupils  kept  her  answering  a  hundred  trivial 
questions,  and  then,  as  it  was  so  late,  insisted 
upon  her  making  tea  for  them  in  the  school- 
room, and  having  some  herself  before  they 
would  let  her  go.  When  she  was  at  last 
released,  it  was  growing  dusk,  and  the  fields 
had  begun  to  lo^  gray  and  quiet.  She  met 
a  few  people  sauntering  homewerdn,  or  come 
out  from  the  great  dizzy  city  to  breathe  the 
pure  air  after  a  long  day's  toil ;  but  she  did 
not  meet  John  Hartwell,  or  uncle  Ambrose, 
or  Nora.  Nora  had  walked  earlier  in  the 
day,  and  John  Hartwell  had  never  been  ;  but 
there  was  a  note  for  her  from  one  of  his  sis- 
ters inviting  her  to  tea,  and  asking  her  to 
take  all  her  new  music  with  her,  the  next 
day. 

"  It  is  the  monc  they  vant,  Nora,**  said 

Anna  gently,  with  a  pang  that  this  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  John  must  be  lost;  so  you 
will  send  Jane's  niece  with  it  in  the  morning? 
I  wilt  write  a  line  of  excuse  for  mvself  I 
promised  the  little  Drivers  to  stay  with  them 
to-morrow  night :  they  have  a  cmld*s  party." 

"  Very  well,  I'll  remember." 

Nora  was  deep  in  the  perusal  of  a  new 
book,  and  did  not  observe  how  pale  and  dis- 
appointed Anna  looked.  But  Anna  Brooke 
was  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  heroines  are 
made ;  she  did  not  gloom  all  night  because 
John  Hartwell  did  not  comei  she  simply 
felt  grieved  in  her  own  mind,  and  said  not- 
ing about  it.  She  made  tea,  and  sewed  at 
Cyril's  shirts;  and  when  uncle  Ambrose 
asked  Iier  to  sing,  she  sang  three  or  four  of 
his  favorite  English  ballads  as  pleasantly  as 
if  some  one  else  had  been  there ;  only  she 
did  say  to  herself  rather  wofully  before  she 
fell  asleep,  "I  wish  I  could  see  /ohnf  it  is  so 
long  unce  I  have  seen  him." 

m. 

She  was  rewarded  the  next  morning  by 
meeting  him  on  her  way  to  Mrs.  Driver's ; 
and  he  turned  to  walk  part  of  the  way  with 
her,  saying  he  had  come  out  early  for  the 

{mrpoae.   Anna  felt  infinitely  revived,  and 
ooked  up  in  his  face  with  an  innocent  joy 
that  made  her  almost  heautiAiL 

"You  will  be  at  our  house  to-night,  Anna ; 
I  made  Louy  write  for  yon,"  said  he.  **  It  ia 
only  a  quiet  party — people  you  know." 

« I  am  very  aorr^,  John ;  but  I  have  pro- 
mised the  Dnver  children  to  stay  with  them. 
I  don't  go  there  any  more  after  Saturday, 
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and  I  have  great  news  to  tell  you;  you  will 
never  guess  what  it  is." 

"  What  is  it,  Anna  P  You  have  not  vexed 
Mrs.  Driver,  have  youP  She  is  a  mischiev- 
ous woman  where  she  takes  a  dislike." 

"No;  nothing  of  that  kind.  It  is  that 
najia  has  had  a  livmg  in  Kent  presented  to 
Kim — Ashbum ;  do  yon  know  the  place  ?  ** 

"  Then  you  will  he  taken  away  from  Lon- 
don. You  cannot  expect  me  to  rejoice  very 
sincerely  in  thai." 

Annas  heart  bounded,  as  it  alwaj-s  did  at 
any  the  slightest  expression  of  John's  auc- 
tion, and  a  soft  delicate  color  suffused  her 
cheeks.  "  We  shall  not  be  very  far  away 
John,"  said  she. 

"  Too  far  for  me  to  drop  in  to  tea  once  or 
twice  B-week.  How  many  miles  is  it  off? 
ten,  twenty,  thirty, — how  many  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say  exactly,  but  it  is  within  a 
ride  or  drive ;  it  is  near  Flessy^Regia,  if  you 
know  that  place." 

John  Hartwell  did  not  know  it ;  and  Anna's 
news  seemed  to  have  diseomfitted  him  no 
little.  His  countenance  was  very  overcaat 
and  nre-occupied,  and  Annnsoon  percrived  it. 

"What  is  the  matter.  John? ''she  asked, 
watching  him  gravely.  <*  Has  any  thing  gone 
wrong  P  " 

"  I  don't  know  whether  to  tell  you  or  not," 
said  he.  "  If  you  were  like  my  sister  Louy, 
I  would  in  a  minute ;  but  you  are  such  a  dear, 

Eeculiar,  upright  little  soul,  that  you  would 
e  dreadfully  shocked,  though  it  is  such  a 
mere  trifle." 

John's  restless  eye  and  uncertain  tone  gave 
his  words  the  lie  ;  and  Anna's  heart  throbbed 
with  a  fear  that  she  had  never  felt  before,  but 
she  put  a  restraint  on  herself. 

"  Tell  me  what  it  is,  at  all  events ;  you  can 
trust  me,  John,"  said  she  quietly. 

He  looked  at  her  for  half  a  minute  without 
making  any  reply,  as  if  doubtful  what  to  do, 
whether  to  give  or  to  withhold  his  confidence  { 
but  at  last  said, "  I  have  got  into  some  money 
difficulties." 

Anna  breathed  a  ugh  of  relief.  "  Is  fkat 
all  P  "  thought  she. 

"  It  is  not  much  to  speak  of,  but  I  dare  not 
tell  my  father ;  he  hates  extravagance ;  and 
certainly  this  time  I  have  rather  overstepped 
the  marli,"  added  John  with  ill-affected  care- 
lessness. 

"  I  would  tell  him,  if  I  were  you.  Why 
are  you  afraid  of  him  P  " 

"  O,  Anna,  I  wish  I  could  stir  you  out  of 
your  apathy.  Say  something^  angry  and 
savage,  out  don't  look  at  me  in  that  meek 
truBuuI  way ;  it  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  were 
one  of  the  vilest  wretches  breathing  I"  cried 
John  with  vehemence. 

"  What  in  the  world  do  you  mean  ?  I  never 
saw  you  in  this  way  before,"  exclaimed  Anna. 
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Their  eyes  met.  "  Tell  me,  John,  only  teH 
me  you  have  not  done  any  HSmg  wrong  f  " 
she  entreated. 

He  gnawed  his  ne^er  lip,  and  repeated 
her  last  word  twice  over :  **  Wrong,  wrong ; 
isn't  it  always  wrong  not  to  have  any  money 
to  pay  your  bills?  What  do  you  suspect 
me  of? 

"  Nothing,  dear  John,  nothing  f  but  your 
speaking  in  that  wild  way  startled  me." 

"Anna,  111  tell  you  what  I've  been  think- 
ing of — going  to  America,"  said  he  suddenly. 

"America!"  echoed  Anna  in  dismay. 
**What  can  have  put  that  into  your  headP 
O,  John,  there  is  something  you  won't  tell 
me!" 

"  l.ouy  would  go  with  me  in  a  minute,  if  I 
asked  her  t  but  you  are  not  like  Louy." 

*'  My  father  would  nemt  hear  of  my  gmng 
so  fat  away,  John —  •* 

"  You  don't  understand  that  I  want  you  to 
inui  me,  and  not  say  a  word  to  any  body — 
not  to  your  father,  or  any  of  them  at  home. 
Louy  would." 

*'  I  can't  do  that,  John,  it  is  impossible ; 
you  know  I  never  could,"  replied  Anna,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Then  the  next  best  thing  you  can  do  will 
be  to  keep  a  dead  silence  on  what  I  have  said 
to  you  this  morning,  or  you  ruin  me." 

"  John,  what  is  it  you  keep  back  from 
me ;  tell  me  what  it  is  that  makM  you  look 
so  wretchedly  ill?" 

"  I  have  told  you ;  a  money  diflkulty  that 
I  don't  see  my  way  out  of  dearly.  I  wink  I 
shall  tell  my  bther,  after  alL" 

**  O  yes,  John  do,  and  dont  put  off ;  for 
those  things  alwavi  seem  to  get  worse  when 
you  delay.  You  have  %htened  my  mind  by 
that  promixe." 

"  I  wish  I  could  lighten  my  own  as  easily. 
I  must  go  back  now,  my  dear  good  child. 
Anna,  I  wish  they  had  let  us  marry  two  years 
ago ;  you  would  have  kept  me  straight.  I 
never  could  bear  the  reproadi  <rf  thy  Donnie 
eyes  full  of  tears." 

They  were  standing  holding  each  other's 
hands,  and  John  looked  into  Anna's  face  with 
a  shrinking  hesitation  quite  unintelligible  to 
her.  She  Iiud  it  to  the  account  of  his  tender 
conscience  and  his  fears  of  her  reproaches — 
as  if  she  ever  could  or  would  reproach  him. 

**  Good>by,  John ;  go  to  your  father  to-day ; 
promise  me  again.  No ;  I  cannot  stay  any 
.onger ;  I  was  late  yesterday,  and  I  shall  be 
late  again  to-day." 

*'  I  give  you  my  word,  Anna ;  give  me  yours 
that  not  one  syllable  of  what  we  have  been 
talking  about  shall  transpire  through  you  to 
any  living  soul." 

Anna  promised,  and  bade  him  not  doubt 

"  I  only  doubt  your  oourage,  n«ther  your 
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trutti  nor  your  love,  Anna,"  said  he.  "  I  vrish 
you  could  have  come  to  us  to-night;  I  ham 
so  much  to  say  to  you,  and  there  is  no  time 
now." 

'*  I  would  come  if  I  could,  dear  John,  but 

I  cannot.  When  shall  I  see  you  again  j  on 
Sunday?" 

"  Yes,  and  perhaps  before.  Think  about 
my  American  plan — am  tn  solemn  earnest, 
Anna ;  if  you  would  consent,  I  would  go  to- 
morrow." 

"  No,  no,  don't  think  of  it ;  it  is  a  bad 
scheme  altogether.  Now,  f^d-by  for  the  last 

time." 

John  let  her  hand  go,  and  stood  looking 
after  her  for  a  minute  or  two,  as  she  almost 
ran  to  make  up  for  delay ;  nhe  paused  a 
second,  and  turned  her  head  just  before  going 
out  of  sight,  and  waved  hertiand  slightly. 

For  a  young  man  fiiU  of  heuth  and 
strength,  John  Hartwell  carried  a  very  hag- 
gard countenance,  as  he  returned  over  the 
fresh  fields  gnawing  his  restless  lip  :  it  must 
have  been  a  very  heavj*  debt  indeed  to  be 
such  a  nightmare  on  his  spirits;  for  it  sent 
him  to  his  desk  that  morning  as  uneasy  as 
ever  that  man  could  be  who,  having  pleaged 
his  soul  to  the  devil,  sat  waiting  in  misery 
until  the  bond  was  forfeit.  As  for  Anna,  she 
was  disturbed,  but  happy ;  for  the  first  thing 
that  a  woman  requires  from  the  man  she 
loves  is  that  he  should  love  herj  and  of  this 
she  considered  John  had  given  great  and  un- 
deniable proof  by  his  propouuon  that  she 
should  deceive  every  body,  trust  herself  en- 
tirely to  him,  and  go  o£F  secretly  to  America. 
And  with  regard  to  his  money  difficulties, 
what  were  they  ?  He  was  too  much  troubled 
about  them,  she  was  sure.  He  ought  not  to 
exceed  his  income,  or  be  extravagant ;  but  if 
he  did,  it  was  no  irreparable  sin.  He  would 
tell  his  father,  who  would  lecture  him  per- 
haps, and  then  make  all  strught ;  for  he  was 
a  rich  man,  and  not  illiberal ;  and  he  was 
quite  devoted  to  John.  Anna  had  a  talent 
for  theoretically  smoothing  life's  hard  places ; 
but  it  was  rather  beyond  her  skill  to  unravel 
the  tangle  that  her  lover  had  made  of  his. 

IV, 

The  drcumstanee  of  Mr.  Brooke  becom- 
ing rector  of  Ashbum  recondled  the  HarU 
wells  to  an  engagement  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  far  below  the  de- 
servings  of  the  only  son  of  their  house.  "  It 
was  not  money  they  cared  for  so  much  as 
connection,"  as  Mrs.  Hartwell  remarked  to 
her  confidential  friends;  and  now  that 
Anna's  father  had  been  taken  by  the  hand 
by  such  a  noble  and  poweriul  patron  as  Lord 
de  Plessy,  there  was  no  saying  to  what  emi- 
nence he  might  rise  in  his  profession — arcb- 
deaooa,  canon,  dean,  bishop,  perhaps  I  The 
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ambitious  lady's  towering  imagination  quite 
carried  her  off  the  feet  of  liei- judgment. 

There  was  in  consequence  a  great  family 
gathering  at  Mr.  Hartweli's  house  for  the 

Eurpose,  08  it  were,  of  publicly  adopting  the 
rookes,  especially  Anna,  into  their  bosoau, 
and  of  setting  the  seal  of  approval  on  what 
had  hitherto  only  been  whispered  as  a  meet 
subject  for  condolence.  John  himself  pro- 
tested against  this  demonstration  as  a  piece 
of  unnecesBary  fuss,  he  would  much  rather 
have  had  Anna  by  herself;  but  his  mother 
insisted  on  the  expediency,  the  propriety,  and 
the  absolute  obligation  they  were  uni^er  to 
receive  the  other  members  of  her  family 
upon  their  accession  of  dignity  i  and  she  had 
her  own  war. 

"  When  Mr.  Brooke  was  a  miserable  curate 
it  did  not  matter,"  was  her  remark  on  the 
occauont  "but  now  that  he  is  rector  of 
Ashburn,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  show  him 
a  certain  respect." 

The  invitation,  including  Uncle  Ambrose 
and  Cyril,  was  accordingly  sent  and  accepted, 
though  two  at  least,  Nora  and  her  uncle, 
would  gladly  have  declined;  but  Anna  said 
there  was  no  excuse,  and  they  must  go  to 
please  her;  so  they  went. 

The  entertainm,ent  had  been  got  up  re- 
cardless  of  expense;  partly  to  impress  the 
Brookes  with  the  splendor  of  the  alliance 
they  were  about  to  form,  and  partly  to  en- 
courage the  nascent  attentions  of  a  very  rich 
and  foolish  young  man  of  ostentatious  tastes 
to  the  eldest  daughter,  Sophia.  All  the 
Hartwells  who  were  presentable  had  been 
collected  to  give  force  to  this  friendly  demon- 
stration, which,  perhaiM  from  the  many 
efforts  to  make  it  succeed,  turned  out  a  de- 
plorable failure.  The  guests  were  almost 
strangers  to  each  other,  and  their  component 
elements  would  no  more  amalgamate  than 
oil  and  water.  Uncle  Ambrose  describes  his 
own  feelings  afterwards  as  similar  to  those  he 
experienced  at  a  pantomime,  where,  notwith- 
standing the  glare  and  glitter,  you  are  con- 
scious th|it  all  is  sham.  Mr.  Brooke,  while 
listening  to  his  hostess's  vapid  and  inflated 
speeches,  could  not  help  thinking  in  his  be- 
nevolent heart  what  a  very  unpleaasnt  mother- 
in-law  she  would  be  for  his  dear  Anna.  The 
aspirant  to  Sophia  was  troubled  in  his  mind 
as  to  the  solidity  of  the  silver  comer-dishes 
and  the  enormous  epergne;  Nora  was  un- 
comfortable because  old  Mr.  Hartwell  pat- 
ronized and  my-deared  her ;  John  was  thmk- 
ing  about  that  bill  that  was  coming  due  so 
soon  ;  and  Anna  was  restless  because  John 
looked  gloomy :  nobody  was  thoroughly 
happy  except  CjTil ;  for  the  world  had  not 
begun  to  dash  his  feast  with  wormwood  yet, 
and  he  found  every  thing  toothsome  and  de- 
licious.  Above  aUt        Hartwell  was  trou- 
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bled,  and  her  trouble  was  twofold :  in  the 
first  place,  she  had  indiscreetly  boasted  to 
her  siRter-m-Iaw  Uiat  very  morning  that  Aslt- 
burn  was  worth  a  thousand  a-yeor,  and  at 
every  turn  of  the  conversation  she  dreaded  an 
exposure!  and  in  the  second,  the  faithful 
Thomas  of  the  establishment  had  found 
means  to  exhilerate  himself  so  successfully, 
that  he  was  constantly  coming  into  coUisitm 
with  Mrs.  Arthur  Hartwell's  man,  and  drop- 
ping plates  short  of  the  table,  besides  other 
and  minor  delinquencies.  The  expression  of 
superiority  and  lofly  scorn  on  Mrs.  Arthur's 
plump  countenance  was  gall  and  wormwood 
to  the  giver  of  the  feast ;  and  it  was  felt  a 
relief  wnen  the  ignominious  failure  ended, 
and  the  ladies  a^'oumed  to  the  droiriDg- 
room. 

But  matters  were  not  much  mended  there. 
It  was  one  of  those  grandly  furnished  apart* 
ments  for  which  money  had  done  every 
thing,  and  good  taste  nothing.  The  satin- 
damask  had  been  denuded  of  its  cbinti 
covers,  as  also  had  the  ornamental  pieces  of 
tapestry-work ;  but  the  worsted-parrot 
screen,  and  the  Great  Mogul  on  horseback, 
and  silk  canvas  screen,  and  the  roses  and 
poppies  blushing  all  over  downy  cushions 
and  Elizabethan  chairs,  were  all  old  ac- 
quaintances ;  nobody  could  make  conversation 
about  them.  The  annuals  on  the  round  table 
had  run  to  seed  long  ago,  and  no  new  ones 
appeared ;  even  Anna,  rare  guest  as  she  was 
in  that  state-room,  knew  every  one  of  the 
round-eyed  gazelles  and  tights  of  the  harem 
therein  depicted  perfectly  well  by  sight. 

The  younger  members  of  the  company  had 
from  the  beginning  of  the  evening,  accord- 
ing to  sex,  conceived  a  violent  indignation 
and  jealousy  against  Nora  for  looking  so 
proud  and  so  perfectly  beautiful;  so  that 
while  she  retired  alone  into  a  sofa-comer, 
Sophia  Hartwell  and  her  cousins  formed  a 
party  in  the  bow-window  for  the  purpose  of 
criUcizing  the  make  and  simple  materials  of 
her  white  muslin  dress.  Louy,  the  youngest 
daughter,  and  John's  &vorite  sister,  took  pot- 
session  of  Anna,  and  carried  her  off  to  the 
piano  ;  where,  with  a  running  accompaniment 
of  music  to  drown  their  voices,  they  talked  of 
John  without  pause.  Meanwhile,  master 
Cyril,  who  had  been  ordered  up-stairs  by  Us 
father,  was  enlightening  the  mudioua  Mrs. 
Arthur  Hartwell  with  regard  to  Ashburn  in 
a  manner  which  caused  the  hostess  to  desig- 
nate him,  in  her  own  mind,  "  a  shameless 
boy ; "  meaning  thereby,  that  he  was  so  in- 
sensible to  the  world's  good  opinion  as  abso- 
lutely not  to  endeavor  to  make  himself  or 
his  family  appear  any  greater  or  more  im- 
portant than  they  really  were.  And  poor 
Mrs.  Hartwell  herself, — ^being  obliged  to  sit, 
and  be  silently  civil  to  a  deaf  great-aunt  of 
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her  husband's,  irho  had  agreatdftatof  money 
to  leave  to  somebody, — was  reduced  to  con- 
sole herself  for  her  sister-in-law's  trium- 
phant aspect  at  her  arnicmuicea  by  recollect- 
ing that  ahe  had  once  neard  her  daintily 
described  by  a  connoiMeur  in  femimne  beau^ 
as  "  a  fillet  of  veal  on  caators." 

"And  have  you  been  down  to  Ashbmn 
yet,  Mr.  CytH?"  inquired  that  feir  and 

Elump  person  in  her  sweetest  companv-Toice. 
'ynl  was  in  jackets  still,  and  being,  like  all 
young  male  animals,  peculiarly  open  to  the 
flattei-y  of  being  addressed  as  a  man  of  ma- 
ture years,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn 
out  quite  to  her  satisfaction. 

"  No ;  but  we  all  go  down  there  next 
week." 

"  You  must  be  very  glad.  What  a  change  it 
will  be  for  all  of  you!  I  suppose  the  house 
and  grounds  are  very  beautiful,  are  they  not  P  " 

"  Anna  saj-s  it  is  a  queer  old  house,  almost 
buried  in  creepers,  but  very  comfbrtable ; 
and  there  is  an  orchard  and  a  flower-garden." 

"  Indeed !  No  more  than  that  ?  I  under- 
atood  that  it  was  quite  a  mansion,  environed 
with  parklike  grounds. "  Mrs.  Arthur  ele- 
TBted  her  voice  that  her  mortified  sister-in- 
law  might  hear  her.  "  With  bis  splendid  in- 
come of  a  thousand  a-year  from  the  living,  it 
surprises  me  that  the  late  rector  did  not 
build  a  more  suitable  residence.** 

"  But  Ashbum  is  not  worth  a  thousand  a- 
year,  or  any  thing  like  it ;  it  is  three  hun- 
dred end  &{ty  at  most,  papa  says." 

"  Ah !  then  I  have  been  atti^ther  misled 
by  my  informant,"  cried  Mrs.  jmhur,  darting 
a  malicious  glance  at  her  sister-in-law,  who 
pretended  not  to  see  her.  "  And  is  it  easily 
attainable,  Mr.  Cyril  P  How  do  you  go 
down?" 

"  My  father  has  bought  Mr.  Reeves's 
chaise-cart  and  the  pony,  Josy — I  dare  say 
you  have  seen  him  drive  into  town  in  it  many 
a  time.  We  go  in  that ;  for  it  holds  four 
comfortably,  and  I  pack  in  anywhere.  And 
he  has  hired  old  Thomas  too,  for  we  could 
not  do  without  a  man-servant  in  the  coun- 
try; you  know  that  is  impossible  wherethere 
is  a  garden  to  attend  to." 

At  the  mention  of  this  magnificent  acqui- 
sition, Mrs.  Arthur  could  not  forbear  an  in- 
dulgent smile.  The  chaise-cart  was  just 
Bucb  a  rattle-trap  as  Koah  might  have  dnven 
his  wife  to  the  aik  in,  had  they  been  person- 
ally like  tbeir  atrught-skirted  representatives 
in  the  children's  boxes  of  Dutch  to^ ;  and  | 
Josy  and  Thomas  were  in  perfect  keepmg  with 
it. 

"  I  have  known  Josey  many,  many  years, 
and  his  master  also,"  she  said  amibly.  «  You 
will  be  quite  out  of  the  world.  Do  your  sts- 
tera  like  the  prospect  of  mraliang  so  com- 
pletely ?  " 
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"  Yes :  we  all  think  it  will  be  a  glorious 
change.  Nora  does,  I  know.  Nora,  don't 
you  revel  in  the  idea  of  Ashbum  p  " 

Young  Nora  came  out  of  a  profound 
reverie,  which  almost  ptnrtended  sleep,  to  ask 
what  her  brother  sud ;  and  leaving  her  sofa- 
comer,  stood  before  Mrs.  Arthur  fair  and 
shapely  and  pure  as  a  lily. 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  you  were  not  bom  to  blush 
unseen,"  said  th(.t  lady  vrarmly,  admiring  in 
spite  of  herself  the  perfect  grace  of  the 
young  girl  j  "  you  were  never  meant  to  waste 
your  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

"  Ashbum  is  not  a  desert,  but,  on  tbe  eon- 
trary,  a  very  beautiful  and  fruitfiil  place,"  re- 
plied Nora  coldly. 

"  It  is  your  modesty,  my  love,  which  will 
not  allow  you  to  understand  a  pretty  speech.'' 
said  Mrs.  Archer  significantly ;  "  and  that 
modesty  becomes  you  as  the  blush  becomes 
your  cheek.  I  am  no  flatterer:  I  only  in- 
tended to  sajr,  that  it  is  a  pitv  to  bury  so 
much  beauty  m  the  country,  where  you  can 
have  no  society.  We  shall  be  happy  to  wel- 
come you  at  our  house  sometimes,  when  our 
families  are  connected.  ,  I  always  like  to  give 
what  pleasure  I  can  to  young  people  in  the 
way  of  parties." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Arthur,  you  are  very 
kind,"  returned  Nora,  vrith  a  bend  of  her 
statelv  head.  * 

"  My  sister  does  not  understand  the  fine 
art  of'^  party-giving !  it  is  quite  an  art,  my 
dear.  If  you  look  round,  you  will  see  every 
body  is  wean*;  it  is  always  so  where  tbe 
hostess  is  without  tact," 

Nora  had  just  eaten  of  Mrs.  Hertwell's 
bread  and  salt,  and  had  much  too  fine  a  sense 
of  the  secredness  of  hospitalttj'  to  join  in  or 
respond  to  this  sneer;  so  Mrs.  Arthur  re> 
turned  to  the  theme  of  Ashbum, 

"la  Ashbum  in  a  ^d  neighborhood? 
Are  there  many  nice  sociable  famiBes  about  P  " 
ihe  inquired. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  Mrs.  Arthur,  indeed. 
There  is  Lord  de  Flessy's  house  three  milea 
off;  but  we  don't  know  any  body  else,  even 
by  name." 

"  You  can  hardly  count  the  De  Flessy's  as 
neighbors,  my  love.  People  of  that  cUsa 
are  so  very  exclusive;  th^  live  quite  in  a  set 
of  their  own." 

"Do  tbeyP  Well,  I  know  nothing  about 
them,  except  that  papa  has  to  thaidL  Lord  de 
Flessy  for  the  living;  he  must  be  a  good 
man.* 

"I  did  not  vrish  to  insinuate  that  your 
beauty  would  not  embellish  any,  the  very 
highMt,  society,  my  dear — pray  don't  misun- 
derstand me.  And  as  for  being  good,  those 
people,  they  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  it 
would  be  a  scandal  if  they  were  not.  They 
have  no  temptations  to  resist  like  poor  folks ; 
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if  they  wish  for  any  indulgence,  they  have 
money  enough  to  buy  it.  Yen,  it  may  be 
truly  said,  they  walk  tnrough  life  on  velvet." 

"  Speak  low,  nobody  must  hear,"  Louy 
Hartwell  was  aaying  at  the  piano  to  Anna 
Brooke,  who  listened  painfully.  "If  you 
will  go  with  him,  I  will  go  too  {  I  hare  prom- 
ised him.  I  would  sell  myself  for  John ;  and 
•o  would  you,  if  you  lore  him.  It  is  not  a 
long  vo^'age,  and  we  should  be  three.  Whis- 
per J  will  you  go  P  " 

**  I  cannot  do  anything  without  my  bther's 
knowledge,"  replied  Anna,  her  breathless 
voice  startling  her  by  its  distinctness. 

"  Hufth,  my  mother  is  looking  this  way; 
come  to  the  other  side.  John  will  be  in  a 
great  rage,  I  warn  you.  Why  won't  vou  go  ? 
I'd  travel  to  the  world's  end  on  a  pact-saddle 
with  any  one  I  loved,  if  need  were.  If  you 
look  Eo  pale,  thej*  will  onk  what  is  the  matter. 
Sing  this  duet  with  me." 

"  Why  does  he  want  to  go  to  America  at 
all  ?  I  can't  understand  it.  Will  you  tell  me, 
LouyP"  perusted  Anna  instead  of  b^m- 
ning. 

*'  How  should  I  know  more  than  yonraelf  P 
I  take  John  on  trust ;  you  know  what  a  noble 
hrgh-spirited  creature  he  is,  and  how  strictly 
my  father  keeps  him  with  regard  to  money 
— that  may  have  something  to  do  with  it." 

"  When  he  first  named  his  difficulties  and 
his  American  plan  to  me,  he  promised  to  tell 
his  father,  and  get  him  to  settle  his  debts ; 
and  afterwards,  at  our  house,  he  told  me  he 
had  done  so,  and  that  all  was  right  for  the 
present.  I  thought  he  had  g^ven  up  the 
scheme  of  going  abroad." 

"  But  be  naa  not  And  as  for  asking  my 
&ther  to  pay  his  debts,  I  am  sure  he  dare  not 
do  it ;  and  u  he  did,  it  would  be  of  no  avail. 
Will  you  begin  to  sing  P  here  is  aunt  Arthur 
oome  to  know  what  we  are  caballing  about 
Does  she  not  look  as  if  she  had  been  mod- 
elled in  a  cheese-press  ?  " 

Louisa  Hartwell  was  a  handsome,  dashing, 
reckless  girl,  with  a  most  glorious  complex- 
ion and  large  dark  eyes;  but  she  ladced 
principle,  refinement,  and  delicacy :  good 
training  might  have  developed  her  into  a  fine 
character ;  hut  as  it  was,  her  devotion  to 
John  and  her  unselfishness  were  the  only 
decided  traits  she  had.  She  broke  into  a 
merry  song  without  an  effort,  and  Anna 
feebly  seconded  her;  while  Mrs.  Arthur 
drew  near,  observing  that  Miss  Brooke  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  cold,  as  she  did  not 
seem  in  such  good  voice  as  usual.  Anna 
aerted  heraeli  and  sang  the  next  verse 
hetter,  fearing  to  draw  attention  to  henelf 
by  betraying  any  exdtement. 

"  Did  I  not  hear  one  of  you  young  things 
speaking  about  America  P"  aiked  Mrs.  Jti- 
thor  inamuatingly. 
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"  O  no,  aunt ;  we  were  talking  about  Anna's 
new  music  and  this  Asfabum,  replied  her 
neice  carelessly. 

Mrs.  Arthur  looked  as  if  she  rlid  not  be- 
lieve her,  but  said  she  supposed  she  must 
have  been  mistaken,  but  she  certainly  fancied 
ehe  heard  the  words, "  American  plan ; "  pet^ 
haps  somebody  else  in  the  room  had  used 
them,  and  her  ear  had  been  deceived  as  to 
where  the  sound  came  from.  So  she  went 
round  to  each  scattered  group,  and  asked 
every  body  who  it  was  that  had  been  talking 
about  going  to  America,  and  nobody  eoula 
tell  her. 

"Aunt  Arthur's  suspicions  are  roused, 
Anna,  and  she  is  a  veritable  lynx.  If  she 
imagines  a  mystery,  she  never  rests  till  she 
has  made  it  all  out,"  whispered  Louy,  bend- 
ing over  the  piano  to  reach  another  piece  of 
music.  "  Be  on  your  guard  when  John 
comes  in.    Here  he  is." 

John  made  his  way  up  to  the  piano  imme> 
diately,  and  spoke  sofuy  to  his  uster.  He 
looked  flushed,  as  if  he  had  taken  too  mtioh 
wine ;  and  his  eye  restlessly  sought  to  catch 
Anna's,  who  had  seated  herself  at  a  little 
distance,  and  was  intently  examining  a  song 
she  knew  by  heart 

"Well,  Louy,  have  you  talked  her  over?" 
he  asked  in  an  undertone. 

"  No ;  but  if  you  persevere,  I  think  she 
will  give  way.  She  is  half  frightened  now, 
so  be  careful,  and  try  what  you  can  make  of 
her  vourseir  while  she  is  in  a  soft  mood." 

"  What  does  she  say?" 

"Nothing  but  what  she  has  said  before: 
she  is  not  worth  you,  John,  the  timid  pale 
thing.  Beware  of  aunt  Arthur ;  she  suspects 
something." 

John  took  uji  a  song  and  went  across  with 
it  to  Anna,  as  if  to  ask  her  to  sing  it ;  but  he 
employed  his  persuauve  powers  to  a  very 
different  purpose. 

"  Have  you  made  up  your  mind,  my  dar- 
ling Anna  ?  Has  Louy's  eloquence  prevailed  9 
I  shall  be  jealous  of  her  if  it  has,"  said  he. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  John ;  why 
must  we  steal  out  of  England  as  if  we  were 
thieves  ?  " 

John  winced  at  the  last  word,  but  sud 
with  some  triumph,  "  Then  you  will  go, 
Anna ;  you  have  consented." 

"With  my  father's  knowledge,  I  would  go 
with  you  any  where,  John, — to  America  or 
to  the  moon." 

"  Hush,  child,  not  so  loud !  You  must  not 
mention  it  to  any  body  i  I  should  never  get 
away  if  vou  did :  my  mother  would  not  hear 
of  it"  ' 

"  You  have  given  me  no  sufficient  reason 
yet  for  such  a  wild  nrank  as  it  seems,"  said 
Anna,  looking  steadily  in  lus  face. 

Lore  ought  not  to  ask  so  many  reHonsL 
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Cannot  you  trast  me,  Anna  ?  Should  I  ever 
leek  to  mislead  you  when  I  love  you  above 
all  the  world  ?  I  want  my  exile  to  be  com- 
fortable. You  don't  know  what  I  risk  every 
hour  I  stay  iu  England,  and  I  only  stay  for 
you." 

"Don't  play  with  my  fears,  John,  pray 
don't !  Trust  me ;  tell  me  why  you  bo  ear- 
nentlv  desire  to  go,  and  why  you  must  go 
lecretly." 

"  But  the  vAy  is  what  I  cannot  tell  you 
yet;  I  choose  to  make  it  the  test  of  your 
tkilh  in  me.  Louy  consented  the  moment  I 
asked  her :  she  is  a  brave  soul ;  I  wish  you 
were  more  like  her  in  that.  I  shall  begin  to 
doubt  soon  whether  you  love  me  at  all,  if 
you  go  on  hesitnting." 

This  threat  had  not  much  effect  on  Anna, 
for  she  knew  it  was  but  a  threat ;  and  as  she 
began  to  pluck  a  Sower  to  pieces,  and  to 
scatter  it  petal  by  ^letal  on  the  carpet,  she 
could  not  help  thinking  he  showed  very  little 
fiiith  in  her  in  withholding  what  was  so  vitally 
important  to  both. 

**Are  you  trying  Margaret's  charm, '  Loveth 
he,  loveth  lie  not*?"  asked  Louy  aloud; 
iben  she  added  soflly,  "  Aunt  Authur  has 
her  eye  upon  you." 

"John,  for  the  last  time,  let  me  tell  my 
father,"  said  Anna,  with  pale  resolution  in 
her  face.  **  Leave  home  clandestinely  I 
never  wilt.  My  father  trusts  me,  and  I  will 
Dot  deceive  him.   Give  me  leave  to  speak." 

"  No ;  I  thought  you  loved  me  better  than 
I  see  you  do." 

Mrs.  Arthur  had  sidled  up  to  her  niece  at 
the  piano.  "  Tliose  two,"  said  she,  "  seem  to 
be  tasting  some  of  the  bitter-sweet  of  court- 
ship — a  lover's  quarrel," 

So  it  seems ;  Anna  is  often  rather  touchy. 
John  wants  her  to  sing,  and  she  won't.  O 
TCB,  here  she  comet.  Have  you  prevailed  at 
Ust,  John?" 

"  She  will  sing  her  ovrn  song,  but  not 
mme ;  she  is  perverse  to-night,"  replied  John 
with  ill-assumed  carelessness. 

Mrs.  Arthur  stood  to  listen  to  the  music, 
apparently  delighted,  softly  beating  time  with 
one  fat  hand  upon  the  other  till  the  song  was 
done;  then  she  made  conversation  about  it, 
— its  melody,  its  sweetness,  the  graceful  and 
airy  flow  of  the  verse,  and,  above  all,  its 
tense.  *'  I  dote  on  sense,"  said  she,  panting 
to  deliver  herself  of  something  brilliant, — "I 
dote  on  sense  in  a  song,  it  is  so  uncommon." 

Louy  laughed.  "  Since  when  have  you 
tamed  musical  critic,  aunt  Arthur  P"  asked 
ahe. 

"  Since  I  heard  you  sing  *  Love  amongst 
the  Roses,'  my  dear.  Sense  should  never  oe 
•ubordinate  to  sound,  you  know." 

"  But  many  people  of  taste  say  that  when 
the  worda  are  atrikinv  the  attmtion  ia  drawn 
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from  the  melody,  which  is  the  chief  coasidera- 
tion." 

"  I  have  heard  very  good  poetry  turned 
into  nonsense-verses  by  the  reiterating  of 
some  particular  word  or  words.  Perhaps 
you  are  right,  and  the  song  is  of  no  conse- 
quence if  the  tune  be  pretty.  Some  girls 
nowadays  don't  articulate  at  all;  they  might 
as  well  be  practising  a  scale." 

"  You  are  not  angry  with  me,  dear  John,"  - 
whispered  Anna  aude. 

"  Did  you  say  any  thing,  Miss  Brooke  P 
O,  it  was  to  my  nephew ;  I  beg  pardon,  I 
thought  you  spoke  to  me.  Will'  you  sing 
again  P  " 

"  Louy  will ;  I  want  Anna  myself,"  aaid 
John ;  and  he  drew  her  away  to  the  table 
where  the  old  annuals  were. 

But  Louy,  who  observed  that  her  aunt  was 
on  the  watch,  thought  she  could  keep  off  her 
attention  from  the  lovers  better  by  a  little 
conversation,  and  she  began  to  ask  if  she  had 
made  any  of  the  beaudful  new  feather  screens. 
Mra.  Arthur  had  not,  hut  ahe  wished  to  hear 
how  they  were  done. 

**  You  must  fcet  a  circle  of  cardboard,  and 
cover  it  over  with  peacock's  feathers,  or  any 
bright  ones  you  can  procure ;  and  then,  for  a 
fringe  to  finish  it,  you  must  have  those  long, 
downy,  white  feathers  from  under  the  tttrke]^ 
wings — You  are  not  listening." 

"  My  dear  Louisa,  I  am  sure  the  quarrel 
between  those  two  is  something  more  than 
ordinary,"  said  Mrs.  Arthur  keenly. 

"  I  suppose  they  will  make  it  up  again ;  it 
is  no  business  of  ours.  Did  you  never 
squsbble  with  uncle  Arthur  ?  " 

"  It  is  so  long  ago  I  really  cannot  remem- 
ber, my  dear.  We  were  hke  other  young 
people,  no  doubU" 

Louy  smiled  sarcastically,  and  dionght  her 
aunt  had  a  very  short  memory.  "  Come  into 
the  boudoir  and  Fll  ahow  you  some  of  the 
screens,"  said  she,  by  way  or  releasing  John 
and  Anna  from  her  surveillance ;  "  tiiey  are 
easy  to  make  and  very  elegant  I  have  made 
Anna  a  iiair  to  take  to  Ashbum." 

Mrs.  Arthur  allowed  herself  to  be  removed 
with  great  reluctance.  When  she  scented  a 
mystery,  hUe  loved  to  hunt  it  down  as  keenly 
as  a  hound  on  the  trail  of  a  fox.  Her  dis- 
position was  essentially  one  of  research; 
and  if  she  had  been  a  great  lady,  she  would 
have  been  an  inin^anfe  from  pure  love  of 
mischief  and  deception. 

"  I  am  disappointed,  Anna,"  said  John  in 
an  injured  way ;  "  I  am  disappointed,  that's 
all.  1  fended  you  loved  me,  and  you  don't; 
you  love  yourstif  and  your  stiff  ol(UfMbi<med 
prejudices  better  fer  than  me." 

Anna  drew  herself  up  rather  proudly. 
"  You  have  no  right  to  say  that,  John ;  it  is 
not  tme,"  aaid  ahe,  with  a  quivering  lq>. 
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Uncle  Ambrose  and  Nora  had  been  watch- 
ing the  time*iHece  ever  since  coffee  was 
handed  round,  and  now  thought  it  time  to  go. 
Nora  went  up  to  her  sister.  *<Are  you  ready 
to  go,  AnnaP  we  are  all  bo  tired," said  she. 

*'  In  a  minute,  Nora.  John,  say  you  will 
give  up  vour  wild  scheme,  and  stay  quietly  at 
home.  "You  make  me  wretched." 

He  looked  at  the  floor  as  he  answered,  '*  I 
will  if  I  can, — does  that  content  youP — ^but  I 
may  not  be  able." 

"  And  you  are  not  angry  with  me — not 
really  angry,  John  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  done  with  you  yet;  and  if  I 
go  off  alone,  remember  I  gave  you  Uie  chance 
of  going  with  me." 

Anna's  smile  came  back.  "  I'll  remember, 
John,  and  not  blame  you.  See,  they  are 
shaking  hands,  and  papa  ii  wailing.  Good- 
by." 

John  would  go  and  put  on  her  cloak,  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  whispering  a  few 
more  persuauTe  words  at  the  soft  moment  of 
parting;  but  Anna  was  invincible.  Her 
feelings  were  strong,  but  her  principles  were 
stronger.  Her  first  answer  iras  also  her 
last. 

Mr.  BrookeanduncIeAmbroseconfided  to 
each  other  that  night  that  they  liked  the 
prospect  of  the  marriage  less  than  ever. 

V. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  bright  golden  days  of 
mid-September  that  the  Brookes  took  pos- 
session of  Ashbum  Kectory.  They  lelt  Lon- 
don as  early  as  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
for  though  they  had  not  more  than  twenty 
miles  to  go,  there  was  a  long  day's  work  be- 
fore them  in  arranging  the  furniture  and 
putting  things  in  order.  They  were  pretty 
closely  packed  in  the  chaise-cart ;  Mr.  Brooke 
being  on  the  iront  seat  to  drire,  with  uncle 
Ambrose  beside  him,  and  CjtiI  between  them, 
and  the  two  girts  behind.  Old  Jane  and  her 
niece  had  gone  the  night  before,  and  Thomas 
was  to  folFow  later  in  the  day  with  the  new 
cart,  their  luggage,  and  other  matters.  They 
were  all  in  the  most  exuberant  spirits  at  the 

f)roBpect  of  the  change  in  their  circumstances 
irom  the  ill-paid  London  curacy  to  the  good 
-living  of  Ashbum.  Every  feature  of  the 
country  they  passed  through,  every  object  on 
the  road,  was  invested  widi  a  noTel  and 
peculiar  inter«t  There  had  been  a  heavy 
dew  the  night  before,  which  the  sun  had  not  yet 
dried  up  i  and  unde  Ambrose,  who  always 
had  an  eye  for  Nature,  bade  the  children  ob- 
serve how  it  sparkled  on  the  outstretched 
bramble-sprays,  where  the  white  blossoms 
mingled  with  the  unripe  purpling  fruit,  and 
how  it  was  like  fine  silver  tracery  over  the 
broad  fans  of  fern  in  the  hedge-rows.  And 
C^il  fbund  out  that  some  of  the  Uamm  had 
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been  lading  wheat  because  many  long  straws 
were  left  clinging  to  the  rose-briars  at  the 
sides  of  the  lane ;  and  also  that  there  would 
be  fine  nutting  this  year  from  the  abundant 
light  green  clustera  amongst  the  hazel-bushes. 
Ilien  Mr.  Broi^e  oiuned  from  the  close  ranks 
of  Btooks  in  the  harvest-fields  that  com  would 
be  cheaper  this  winter  than  it  was  last,  and 
sa  the  poor  would  not  suffer  so  much  ;  and 
Nora  showed  her  sister  the  scarlet  clusters  of 
mountain-ash  berries,  as  a  sign  that  the 
summer  was  past  in  the  thick  woods  and 
autumn  already  come. 

It  was  cold  at  starting ;  but  by  nine  o'clock 
the  sun  had  gathered  a  pleasant  warmth. 
At  first  also  the  countiy  was  level  and  un- 
interesting; but  ten  miles  on  their  way  the 
land  began  to  rise  and  fall  in  gentle  hills. 
There  was  much  wood,  and  from  time  to 
time  glimpses  of  the  little  river  Darrent, 
which  goes  down  to  the  sea  at  Whitmouth, 
diversifying  by  its  many  windings  the  rich 
meadow  and  com  lands ;  and  as  the  harvest 
was  half-gathered,  there  were  on  that  Sep- 
tember morning  the  busy  groups  of  gleaners 
in  the  stubble,  and  the  laden  wains  goinj^ 
heavily  to  the  rick-yards  at  the  forms  with 
their  golden  store.  Over  the  cottage-walls 
and  in  the  orchards  hung  a  bounteous  crop 
of  fruit :  plums,  purple  and  amlwr ;  apples, 
mellow  and  red ;  pears,  golden  and  green. 
It  is  the  richeet  time  of  all  the  year,  and  the 
most  beautiful,  this  ripe  September ;  and  the 
picture-scenes  that  Nature  gave  them  at  every 
turn  of  their  way  were  living  poems  for 
memory  to  treasure  lon^f. 

Cyril  especially  was  m  a  state  of  exdte- 
ment;  all  boys  love  the  country.  Uncle 
Ambrose  offered  the  girls  the  revernon  of 
him  many  times,  he  was  so  insufferably  rest- 
leas  in  hu  cramped  position  ;  he  counted  off 
the  milestones  every  time  they  paiwed  one, 
and  appealed  to  those  behind  more  than  once 
to  know  if  the  same  number  had  not  been 
marked  on  two  successive  ones.  When  the 
tall-chimneys  of  Plessy-Kegis  appeared  above 
the  woods  half  a  mile  away,  he  uttered  a 
loud  whoop  of  delight ;  and  in  leaning  across 
uncle  Ambrose  to  get  a  better  view,  be  fairly 
overbalanced  himself,  and  tumbled  out  of  the 
chaise-cart  altogether.  As  he  was  unhurt, 
his  ftther  hade  him  shake  the  dust  from  his 
jacket,  and  walk  up  the  hill  they  were  coming 
to ;  so  when  they  came  to  the  foot  of  it, 
Anna  and  Nora  got  out  too,  to  make  Josy's 
burden  lighter.  Anna  was  soon  left  behind 
by  the  swiiter-fboted  young  ones;  and  when 
she  overtook  them  on  the  brow  of  the  bill, 
they  were  standing  to  gaze  in  wonder  and 
admiration  at  Plesiy-Hegis. 

It  was  indeed,  at  first  sight  especially,  a 
very  fine  and  imposing  mannion.  It  faced 
the  high  road,  and  did  not  stand  back  fixun 
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it  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  yardn, 
which  space  was  laid  out  in  successive  ter- 
races, planted  with  clumps  of  shrubs  and 
flowers.  The  house  was  or  red  brick,  coined 
and  ornamented  with  stone  of  a  very  remark- 
able whiteness ;  cen  ed  festoons  and  pendants 
of  flowerb,  little  plump  denuded  figures, 
vases,  cornices,  and  decorated  pilasters,  Uter> 
ally  mosaiced  the  front ;  and  long  lines  of 
windows,  mathematjcaltr  exact  in  point  of 
size  and  position,  added  still  more  to  the 
stiffness  and  precision  of  the  general  effect. 
Each  terrace  was  divided  from  the  one  next 
below  it  hy  richly  carved  balustrades  of  stone, 
on  the  cornice  of  which  stood  at  intervals 
draped  figures  bearing  vases  wherein  grew 
bright-hued  flowers,  many  of  whose  sprays 
trailed  over  and  wreathed  themselves  coronal- 
wise  about  the  heads  of  the  statues.  On  the 
first  flight  of  steps  a  magnificent  peacock 
was  sunning  his  plumage,  wnile  on  the  upper 
terrace  paced  to  and  fro  a  party  of  gaily 
dressed  ladies.  One  of  them,  a  tall  person 
in  a  shining  silk  dress  and  a  black  hat  with 
scarlet  fbawers,  came  down  and  fed  the  bird 
out  of  her  hand.  It  was,  remarked  Nora, 
like  a  scene  out  of  some  old  book  of  ballads 
and  romances. 

"  That  is  Lady  Frances  Bgerton,  Lord  de 
Plessy's  daughter,"  remarked  Mr.  Brooke. 
"  She  was  at  church  last  Sunday.  You  will 
remember  her  name  as  that  of  a  celebrated 
toast  and  beauty  twenty  years  ago,  brother 
Ambrose."  And  then,  in  the  fervency  of  his 
gratitude,  after  all  were  safely  packed  in  the 
chaise  once  more,  he  pronoonced  the  pane- 
gyric of  the  noble  fiimily  of  De  Pleesy,  until 
Cyril  interrupted  him  to  say  it  was  only  two 
miles  to  Ashbum  now,  and  he  believed  he 
could  see  the  church-tower  already  above  the 
trees.  Then  a  clock  struck  eleven ;  and  an 
ai^ument  as  to  where  the  clock  could  be — 
whether  over  the  great  gatewey  at  Pleesy- 
Regis  or  at  Ashbnm  Church — carried  them 
a  mile  ferther;  and  during  the  last  mile, 
they  were  aU  too  much  occupied  in  looking 
out  for  the  first  glimp^ie  of  tne  new  home  to 
talk  at  all,  until  finally  they  came  upon  it 
like  a  surprise,  nestled  in  a  hollow,  and 
hidden  from  the  road  by  a  double  line  of 
noble  chestnut-trees. 

Mr.  Brooke  laughed  at  the  young  ones' 
exclamations.  There  was  the  church,  a  low 
antiquated  building,  buried  in  ivy,  and  having 
neither  tower  nor  spire  ;  and  a  stone's-throw 
awny  was  the  rectory  itself,  a  gray  pebble- 
dashed  honse,  with  two  ste^  gables,  and  a 
little  porch  covered  with  a  rose-tree  in  luxu- 
riant bloom.  Some  tall  sunflowers  and  holly- 
hocks looked  over  the  wall,  and  the  garden 
was  one  dazzling  blaze  of  geraniums,  carna- 
tions, pansies,  China  asters,  verbenas,  nastur- 
tiums, and  dahlias.    Framed  in  ihii  gay 
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margin,  were  old  Jane's  homely  figure  and 
cheerful  face.  She  came  forward  and  held 
Josy's  heed  while  they  all  got  out  of  the 
chaiBOHiart;  and  then  Cyril  cried  in  great 
glee, 

"  Here  we  are  at  last,  Jenny ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  she  j  "  and  isn't  it  a  Paradise 
to  look  at  P  " 

It  was  as  pretty  a  place  as  eye  could  desire 
to  see ;  and  thev  were  all  delighted. 

"  What  beautiful  flowers ! "  exclaimed  Nora. 

"  And  there  is  a  rookery  behind  the  house  " 
said  Cyril. 

"And  the  church  is  conveniently  near," 
added  the  head  of  the  family. 

"  And  what  a  fine  expanse  of  country  to 
look  down  upon !  **  observed  uncle  Ambrose. 

"  And  not  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  Lon- 
don either,"  concluded  Anna,  whose  thoughts 
had  run  upon  John  ever  since  they  started. 

There  was  some  feature  about  the  place 
that  pleased  them  every  one ;  and  having 
lookea  approvingly  at  the  outside,  they  all 
went  in,  tall  uncle  Ambrose  being  obliged  to 
bend  his  head,  the  doorway  was  so  low. 
Quaint  old-foshioned  little  rooms  they  were 
when  they  saw  them,  and  always  either  up  or 
down  a  step,  but  with  immense  capidnktiet 
of  comfort  too. 

"This  must  be  my  father's  study,  for  it 
looks  only  into  the  g^en,"  said  Nora,  who 
generally  had  the  first  word  in  every  arrange- 
ment ;  "  and  for  our  sitting-room  we  must 
have  that  with  the  bay-window,  that  we  may 
see  the  people  passing  on  the  road  througn 
the  opening  amongst  the  evergreens.  And 
for  uncle  Ambrose  we  must  find  a  room  up- 
stairs, because  he  loves  a  fine  look-out  over 
the  countr)-.  O,  it  will  be  a  very  happy  place, 
papa!" 

Mr.  Brooke  gave  her  a  kiss  for  welcome, 
and  then  went  out  to  see  to  Josy's  comfort  in 
the  stable  after  his  journey ;  wnile  the  rest 
of  the  famil;y  began  to  make  their  cosy  ar- 
rangementa  in  their  new  abode.  By  night- 
fidl  things  were  in  partial  order,  and  they  all 
felt  at  home  in  Ashoum  Rectory. 

VI. 

"  We  carry  home  about  with  us  wherever 
we  go,"  said  Mr.  Brooke  with  a  sigh  of  placid 
contentment,  as  they  all  gathered  round  the 
tea-table  at  dusk  after  the  day's  labors  were 
over;  "even  Anna's  work-basket  and  uncle 
Ambrose's  big  book  have  come  into  play  al- 
ready. Could  yon  not  give  them  both  nouday 
for  to-night,  good  folks  P  " 

Uncle  Ambrose  immediately  closed  the 
great  volume  on  his  knee,  and  deposited  it 
on  the  floor  beside  his  chair,  ready  to  tdie  up 
at  any  auspicious  moment  But  Nora  crept 
softly  round  and  stole  it  away ;  so  diat  when 
be  put  bis  hand  down  mechanically  to  fedl  if 
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it  were  safe,  bis  hankering  fingers  always 
missed  it,  though,  in  his  absence  of  mind,  he 
did  not  discover  that  it  was  realljr  gone  until 
Nora  confessed  her  theft.  Anna  restored  her 
TTork-hasket  to  its  shelf  on  the  what-not ; 
Hid  then  every  bodv  looked  as  if  they  were 
set  in  for  a  thoroughly  idle,  cosy,  comfortable, 
conversaUonal  evening. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  flowers  that  Nora 
had  arranged  about  the  room  in  every  avail- 
able vase,  they  might  almost  have  imagined 
themselves  back  again  in  the  parlor  of  the 
dull  house  in  London ;  there  were  the  same 
feces  grouped  about  the  fireside,  the  same 
pictures  on  the  walls,  and  the  same  pretty 
simple  furniture  for  use.  Every  thing  had 
been  made  to  take  the  same  position  too, 
from  the  lost  mother's  portrait  over  the  piano 
to  Nora's  little  wicker  chair  at  her  father's 
elbow.  They  had  changed  as  httle  as  might 
be. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  alteration  was  percep- 
tible in  Mr.  Brooke's  own  face  and  expres- 
uon.  His  mind  beinf^  released  from  its  bur- 
den of  paltry  difficulties,  his  children's  pleas- 
uit  bees  shining  around  him.  and  a  bountiful 
filture  assured  to  them,  he  looked  as  cheerful 
as  the  youngest  there.  He  was  naturally  of 
a  most  genial  and  loving  disposition,  ready 
"  to  take  the  goods  the  gods  provide,"  and  to 
enjoy  them  thoroughly;  During  the  last 
month  his  fine  countenance  had  recovered  the 
tint  of  health,  his  month  bad  lost  its  down- 
ward curve  of  perpetual  thought,  and  his 
clear  dark  eyes  their  look  of  fevered  eamest- 
Dess ;  and  as  he  sat  in  his  easy-chair,  with  his 
noble  head  resting  indolently  against  the 
cushions,  the  change  from  the  lean,  over- 
wrought, depressed,  and  harassed  man  c^only 
R  few  weeks  ago  was  striking  indeed.  Hts 
brother  remarked  it. 

'*  You  will  be  quite  a  boy  again  presently, 
Philip  ;  you  look  a  dozen  years  younger  al- 
ready," said  he.  And  the  other  laughed, 
and  answered  that  be  believed  he  should, 
only  give  him  time. 

"  And  you  must  begin  to  grow  backwards 
too,  and  give  up  saying,  *  I  remember  once,' " 
interposed  Nora,  whose  privilege  it  was  to 
remark  on  every  body's  peculiarities  without 
offence ;  and  this  was  uncle  Ambrose's, — al- 
ways drawing  on  his  memory  of  things  that 
had  happened  years  back  for  conversation,  as 
if  he  were  already  declining  into  narrative 
old  age.  His  character  was  a  curious  com- 
pound of  wisdom,  simplicity,  and  a  childlike 
ino^nsive  vanity.  He  bad  still  a  fine  per- 
son, and  had  been  in  bis  younger  days  a  re- 
markably elegant  and  handsome  man  ;  and 
though  rough  work  and  exposure  to  the  wear 
end  tear  or  an  unhealthy  climate  first,  and 
much  study  and  hard  thinking  since,  had 
iharpeaed  uii  features  and  turned  hi*  black 
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hair  harsh  iron^gray,  a  more  thoroughly  sol- 
dierly face  and  figure  are  rarely  seen  than  his. 
When  his  fighting  days  were  over,  he  had 
taken  a  studious  turn,  and  now  lived  so  much 
amongst  his  books  that  he  had  few  contem- 
porary experiences  to  tell.  In  spite,  there- 
fore, of  Nora's  warning  uplifted  finger,  when 
he  "began  to  speak  again,  it  was  with  his  usml 
prefiice. 

"  I  remember,  Philip,  when  we  were  lads, 
my  father's  going  to  take  possession  of  Live- 
say,  and  how  all  the  ]>eople  poured  in  upon 
us  to  make  visits  before  my  mother  had  got 
things  put  in  order.  She  was  standing  on 
the  library-steps,  helping  to  put  up  the  draw- 
ing-room  curtains,  when  old  Lady  Courtly 
was  announced ;  and  I  was  holding  the  ham- 
mer and  nails." 

"  And  I  suppose  Ashbum  will  call  upon  as 
as  soon  as  the  ne^a  of  our  arrival  is  known. 
I  hope  there  will  be  some  nice  people,"  said 
Nora. 

'*  Who  are  nice  people,  my  lady  fair  ?  Peo 
pie  who  never  say  or  do  any  thing  remarka- 
ble? Are  we  nice  people?"  asked  mide 
Ambrose,  who  often  tilted  playfully  at  his 
niece  in  return  for  her  critical  observations  on 
himself. 

Nora  told  him  tartly  that  he  did  not  come 
under  his  own  description,  whatever  they 
might  do,  and  that  nice  people  were  more 
rare  than  an^  other  race  or  species.  "Nice 
people,"  contmued  she,  proceeding  to  a  defi- 
nition, "  are  nice.  They  are  sociable,  but  not 
intrusive;  cordial,  but  not  familiar.  They 
give  Httle  parties  without  fuss  or  ostentation, 
and  everj  Dody  enjoys  them.  They  are  not 
perpetually  struggling  to  be  finer  and  grander 
than  tbeir  neiglibors,  and  can  bear  to  be 
eclipsed  without  showing  spite  and  ill-nature. 
And  lastly  they  are  never  censorious." 

"  Then  I  trust  there  are  no  unmarried  gen- 
tlewomen at  Ashbum,"  returned  uncle  Am- 
brose, with  his  fine  ironical  smile. 

"But  there  are  several,"  said  bis  brother 
quietly.  "  There  is  Miss  Marvis,  who  lives  in 
a  little  white  cottage  twenty  yards  beyond 
the  church  ;  and  Miss  Scruple,  in  the  square 
stone  houRc  with  a  portico  at  the  entrance  of 
the  village  ;  besides  others  to  whom  I  was 
not  introduced.  And  they  are  at  the  most 
dangerous  age  for  you, — verging  on  forty; 
wbile,  viewed  from  some  minte.  Miss  Marvis 
has  the  air  of  sixteen.  They  are  delightful 
women,  and  of  immense  importance  in  the 
village." 

Uncle  Ambrose  put  on  a  face  of  whimsical 
alarm.  "  Nora,"  said  he  imploringly,  "  if 
either  of  these  ladies  should  allude  in  a 
gentle  insinuating  manner  to  my  bachelor 
estate, — which  they  are  sure  to  do  at  the  first 
visit, — will  you  mention  that  I  am  engaged  to 
a  very  charming  person  in  Scotland  t 
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"  O  uncle  Ambrose,  you  vain  man !  You 
expect  to  be  fallen  in  love  with,  do  you  ?  I 
will  give  it  out  that  you  hare  come  to  Ash- 
burn  in  search  of  a  wife.  But  who  would 
have  vou,  with  theae  venerable  gray  locks  ?" 
died  ^ora. mischievously. 

"  You  doubt  my  fascinations.  I  remember 
the  time  when  I  was  the  object  of  anxious 
competition  amongst  five  maiden  ladies  and 
three  widows ;  and  one  of  the  finrmer  invested 
me  so  closely,  that  I  ran  from  the  place  in 
the  night  and  went  to  London.  For  months 
I  dreaded  that  she  would  either  follow  me  or 
bring  an  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  mar- 
riage ;  but  she  contented  herself  instead  by 
sending  showers  of  sentimental  and  declama- 
tory letters,  in  one  of  which  she  styled  her- 
self an  '  ever-gushing  fount  of  tears'.'  " 

*'  Uncle  Ambrose,  are  you  not  romancing 
just  the  least  bit  in  the  world  P  " 

"  No.  Philij},  I  appeal  to  you.  Have  I 
not  had  to  stand  several  active  sieges,  and 
been  many  times  almost  taken  either  by 
stratagem  or  assault  P  Remember  the  Win- 
terlya^  the  Lestopes,  Agatha  Trotter,  and 
Phillipa  Bluette,  besidea  othen^  too  many  to 
name." 

"They  are  old  flames  of  your  uncle's, 
Nora,  every  one;  he  ia  no  vain  boaster.  But 
who  was  the  letter-writing  lady,  brother 
Ambrose  ?  " 

*  The  letter-writing  lady  was  Olivia  Graves, 
that  dismal  poetess.  You  must  recollect  her, 
Philip?" 

"  Certainly  I  do  ;  and  1  think  Nora,  for  her 
lack  of  fiiilh  in  your  veracious  statements, 
ought  to  he  set  down  to  learn  by  heart  some 
of  Olivia's  verses.  But  still,  Ambrose,  with 
regard  to  that  lady,  does  not  your  vanity 
stretch  a  point  or  two  P  Don't  you  think  she 
may  have  written  those  letters  to  exhibit  her 
fine  epistolary  style  ?  Has  she  not  had  some 
very  like  them  printed  in  her  story  of  The 
Haplets  Lovergf* 

'*  I  will  compare  the  two  sets,  and  Nora 
shall  help  me,  by  way  of  taking  a  lesson 
when  her  day  comes  to  begin  paying  her 
addresses." 

"  Uncle  Ambrose,  how  dare  you  ?  Do  you 
think  I  would  ever  write  a  love-letter  to  any 
body  ?  I  am  not  one  of  the  ever-gushing 
sisterhood.  You  wilt  not  get  your  second 
cup  of  tea  until  you  make  humble  apology 
for  that  very  rude  insinuation.  Shall  he 
papaP" 

"No,  I  don't  think  he  meriU  it  at  all 
Listen!   What  ia  that P" 

It  was  the  prolonged  and  dismal  hoot  of 
itn  owl  Tery  near  the  house ;  and  at  the 
sound,  uncle  Ambrose  covered  his  cars,  and 
cried:  ' 

"  I VM  rare  of  it  direcdy  I  law  that  hol- 
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low  trunk  by  the  churchyard  gate.  It  is  ex- 
actly  like  one  that  I  remember  in  the  orchard 
when  we  were  boys  at  home ;  and  in  it  lived 
the  most  melancholy  of  white  owls  that  used 
to  frighten  me  horribly  at  night.  Philip,  cut 
down  that  haunt  of  owls,  if  I  am  to  live  in 
peace  at  Aabbum.  1  don't  know  which  I 
dread  most,  the  owls  or  the  single  gentle- 
women." 

Cvril  pricked  up  his  inqniuUve  ears. 

"  XVhy  did  you  not  have  that  white  owl 
killed  and  stuffed,  uncle  Ambrose  P  "  asked  be. 

"  I  could  not,  mv  bov,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  though  its  hootmgs  made  night  hide- 
ous, nobody  ever  saw  it  that  I  heard  of}  so 
to  its  other  vices  was  added  a  ghostly  mys- 
tery. I  tried  to  bribe  our  odd  man  to  destroy 
it;  but  he  refused,  from  benevolent  princi- 

iiles  to  the  animal  creation ;  though  the  said 
)enevolent  principles  did  not  restrain  him 
from  snaring  hares  and  rabbits  where  be  had 
no  right"  Old  Jane  came  in  to  take  away 
the  tea-things.  "O,  Jenny,  Ashburn  is  not 
all  Paradise,"  said  he  addressing  her;  "  there 
could  surely  he  no  owls  in  Bden." 

<*  Indeed,  sir,  I  don't  know ;  youll  be  more 
likely  to  tell  than  me,"  respectfully  answered 
Jane,  collecting  the  cups  and  plates. 

"  Uncle  Ambrose  has  not  had  bis  second 
cup,  Jenny,"  interposed  Nora.  "Are  you 
going  to  apologize  before  it  gets  cold  P  " 

"  No  ;  you  are  too  tyranical.  There  is  the 
owl  again  !  Jenny,  would  you  oblige  me  by 
taking  a  broom,  and  putting  it  down  into  the 
hollow  of  that  tree-stump  by  the  gate  into 
the  churchyard.  Push  it  well  down,  Jenny.** 
"  Yes,  sir,  directly  I  have  taken  out  the 
tea-things.  But  if  I  can't  reach,  Mr.  Am- 
brose, what  will  I  do "  asked  the  literal 
Jenny. 

Here  the  owl  commenced  a  long  cadence 
of  hoots,  as  if  bitteriy  protesting  against  the 
threatened  invasion  of  his  rights,  which  made 
uncle  Ambrose  try  to  cower  out  of  hearing. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  any  Christian  gentle- 
man can  nave  lived  and  continued  sane  within 
earshot  of  such  a  dissonant  nightly  solo  P  " 
exclaimed  he.  "Jenny,  take  a  kitchen-chair, 
take  the  study-steps,  get  on  tlie  wall,  climb 
up  the  tree, — -do  any  thing  for  the  extinction 
of  that  unearthly  bird.  Go  quickly  ;  it  will 
begin  again  directly.    There  it  goes." 

Nora  laughed  at  his  excitement. 

"  Are  you  really  and  trulv  afraid  of  owls  P  " 
asked  she,  as  {enny  bustled  out  on  her  mis- 
sion, preceded  by  Cyril. 

"  I  nave  my  fancies,  like  wiser  folks.  I  xfr- 
member  once  meeUng  with  a  very  clever  man 
who  would  not  stay  in  a  room  where  there 
was  a  wasp,  and  another  who  had  the  same 
objecUon  to  eats.  My  aversioQ  is  an  owlt 
yours  iavhatP" 
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"  Puppies,  bibedal  and  quadrupedal.  Are 
those  words  in  the  dictionary,  uncle  Ambrose  P 
Listen  ;  the  combat  has  begun." 

Another  dismal  and  angr>'  hoot  sonnded 
close  overhead,  as  if  the  poor  bird,  dislodged 
from  its  hole  in  the  tree,  nad  taken  refuge  in 
the  thick  ivy  that  covered  the  roof  and  chim- 
neys of  the  house ;  and  presently  Cyril  came 
running  in  to  proclaim  that  such  was  the 
case. 

"  Then  you  will  be  sweetly  serenaded  to- 
night, uncle  Ambrose,"  cried  Nora.  "  You 
shall  have  your  tea  to  support  you  under  it" 

**  Not  that  cup,  misehievouH  elf ;  there  is 
no  comfort  in  it  i  it  is  quite  cold.  Anna  give 
me  another." 

While  he  was  gently  sipping  it,  the  owl 
began  again;  so  he  put  down  his  cup  in 
despair. 

"  My  appetite  is  gone.  Give  me  my  book, 
Nora,'*  said  he,  "  Philip  would  it  be  very 
wrong  to  swear  at  that  bird  P  Hark  to  it, 
triumphing  in  my  misery!  " 

He  rose  in  haste,  strode  to  the  window, 
threw  it  wide  oi>en,  and  hurled  upwards  sev- 
eral brief  but  vehement  sentences  at  the  de- 
fiant owl. 

I  have  sworn  at  it  in  seven  languages, 
and  it  only  mocks  me,**  added  he  gloomily. 

"  I  trust  no  learned  and  respectable  char- 
acters arc  passing  on  the  bi^h-road  Ambrose. 
Sit  down,  man,  aiid  bear  it,"  said  his  bro- 
ther, who  could  not  forbear  a  smile.  "  If 
you  were  an  ignorant  or  superstitious  man,  I 
should  think  you  took  that  owl's  visit  as  a 
bad  omen." 

*'  Perhaps  I  do  ;  hut  it  ia  a  thing  one  may 
grow  accustomed  to,  like  a  rainy  day  or  a 
scolding  woman.  What  a  very  acute  man 
Solomon  was  to  connect  those  two  ideas — a 
continual  dropping  and  the  female  tongue ! 
Yes,  my  pretty  Nora,  the  female  tongue. 
Learn  the  verse  to-morrow,  *  A  contentious 
woman  is  like  a  continual  dropping  on  a  Tery 
rainy  day.'  And  Solomon  is  an  authority  on 
the  matter ;  for  amongst  his  many  wives,  he 
must  have  had  great  experience  of  that  trou- 
blesome member." 

"  You  are  not  quite  correct  in  your  quota- 
tioD,  brother  Ambrose ;  but  let  that  pass, 
since  you  have  got  the  pith  of  the  proverb." 

*'  Give  me  my  book,  Nora ;  I  tire  of  sensi- 
ble conversation  sooner  than  any  thing." 

"  No  ;  papa  has  forbidden  it  for  to-night, 
and  Anna's  work-basket  too.  And  besides, 
when  you  say  such  rude  things  I  never  will 
oblige  you." 

"Then,  Anno,  let  us  have  some  music  to 
drown  that  discordant  noise  in  the  chimney." 

Anna  was  more  compliant  than  her  sister ; 
she  sang  all  uncle  Ambrose's  fovorite  songs, 
and  played  Cyril  the  noisy  mardi  he  was  so 
fond  of ;  and  whether  the  owl  was  frightened 
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away,  or  only  soothed  into  sbmber,  by  her 
sweet  sounds,  this  chronicle  saith  not ;  but 
that  its  offensive  cry  was  heard  no  more  in 
the  rectory  that  night  is  perfectly  certain. 

m 

On  the  third  morning  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Brooke  family  at  Ajhbum,  as  Anna  and 
Nora  were  at  work  on  a  new  cover  for  the 
ottoman,  and  while  uncle  Ambrose  was  giv- 
ing Cyril  his  lessons  in  the  drawing-room, 
the  little  garden-gate  clashed  noisily  to,  and 
a  high-pitched  female  vnee  asked, 

"  But  would  it  be  quite  proper  9  I  would 
not  for  worlds  do  anything  that  was  not 
proper." 

"  We  will  do  it  first,  and  take  the  opinion 
of  couniiel  upon  it  afterwards,  since  you  are 
80  mighty  particular,"  said  a  second  voice. 

"  Single  ladies,"  observed  uncle  Ambrose. 
"  Cyril,  we  will  fly  while  the  course  is  open." 
And  as  a  smart  imperative  knock  sounded 
on  the  rectory-door,  they  gathered  their 
books  together  in  haste,  and  fled  up-stairs 
three  stejis  at  a  time. 

"  Is  Miss  Brooke  at  home  ?  "  asked  the 
last  voice. 

"And  quite  disengaged?"  added  the 
second. 

■*  Yes,  Bu'am.  Tnil  you  please  to  walk 
in  ?  Your  names,  ladies  ?  "  And  old  Jane 
announced  in  the  drawmg-TOom,  "Misa  Ma- 
ris and  Miss  Scruple." 

Miss  M&xia  was  amiddle^sized  slender  per- 
son, who  moved  with  a  gentle  swaying  of  her 
whole  body,  and  her  hands  clasped  in  front, 
as  if  about  to  prefer  a  petition.  She  wore  a 
light,  washed-out  muslin  dress  rather  trailing 
in  the  skirt,  a  meagre  gauze  scarf,  and  a  chip 
bonnet  with  a  thin  white  feather  curling 
round  the  csown.  The  general  effect  of  her 
ap]>earance  was  limp  and  colorless.  Her 
face  was  thin  and  pole,  and  rather  agreeable 
than  otherwise,  when  she  had  on  her  ^hun 
common-aensiod  manner ;  but  at  other  times 
she  had  a  trick  <^  dnmping  her  eyelids  like 
a  caricature  of  a  modest  young  girl,  which 
gave  many  people  an  almost  irresistible  de- 
sire to  say,  "  Do  stand  straight  and  speak 

Slain,  and,  if  possible,  keep  your  eyes  open." 
he  had  an  infimtile  lisp  also ;  but  that  weak- 
ness never  overcame  her  in  the  company  of 
her  own  sex ;  it  was  her  peculiar  weapon  of 
fascination  against  the  other. 

Miss  Scruple,  her  companion,  was  a  tight, 
exact,  methodical  person,  rather  plump  and 
comely,  and  very  handsomely  though  quietly 
dressed  in  gray  silk  and  a  Dunstable  bonnet. 
She  had  a  w^thy  look,  while  Miss  Mavis 
appeared  to  belong  to  that  numerous  chua 
of  unfortunates  who  have  aeen  better  days ; 
yet  Miss  Mavis  took  the  lead,  and  waa 
evidently  a  person  of  aathori^  iritli  her 
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fiiend,  who,  indeed,  waa  m>  fearful  lest  the 
should  do  any  thing  not  strictly  ^n>p«r  that 
she  would  never  hare  done  any  thing  at  all 
bat  for  her  prompt  and  reckless  associate. 

On  their  way  through  the  village  they  bad 
been  engaged  in  a  dispute  as  to  whether  it 
vas  not  premature  to  call  at  the  rectory  be- 
fore the  family  appeared  at  church ;  and  Miss 
Mavis  had  settled  it  within  hearing  as  a  thing 
to  be  first  done  and  then  talked  about;  and 
though  Miss  Scruple  inclined  to  think  that  a 
few  days'  delay  would  be  deddedljr  more 
proper,  she  hftd  allowed  herself  to  he  taken 
posseasion  of  and  walked  up  to  the  door  as 
if  she  had  no  will  of  her  own.  After  the  or- 
dinary forms  of  self-introduction,  the  weather 
the  harvest  prospects,  and  the  state  of  peo- 
ple's health  in  general,  had_  been  systemati- 
cally disposed  of,  Miss  Mavis  posseased  her- 
seu  of  tne  hail  of  conversation,  and  kept  it 
up  almost  to  herself.  She  had  a  little  foible 
which  requires  especial  mention,  and  this 
was  the  liking  to  answer  all  her  own  ques- 
tions, whether  right  or  wrong,  to  save  other 
people  the  trouble  of  speaking.  This  gave  a 
raUier  one-sided  effect  to  social  converse, 
which  was  not  very  highly  appreciated  in 
Aj^bum  sodety,  where  eviery  body,  every 
lady,  espedally,  deured  to  have  her  own  turn 
in  it 

"We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Brooke  as  we  came  up  the  village,"  she  be- 
"  Was  he  going  down  to  the  school  P 
We  were  very  anxious  to  hear  what  he  thinks 
of  the  school.  Have  you  visited  it  yet? 
No.  O,  you  will  find  it  in  admirable  order 
when  you  do  go ;  the  master  and  mistress 
are  married  people  without  any  encumbrance 
and  both  boys  and  girls  are  well  trained." 

"Very  well  trained  and  very  properly  be- 
haved," added  Miss  Scruple,  in  a  breauless 
pause. 

**Do  you  intend  teaching  there  Miss 
Brooke  ?  O  yea,  of  course  you  do ;  one  may 
see  }'ou  are  an  active  person.  Can  you 
teach  singing  in  parts?  No,  I  daresay  not; 
there  ia  a  dimeulty  about  it,  particularly  with 
children  who  are  not  over  bright" 

**  A  great  difficulty,"  Miss  Scruple  repeat- 
ed, like  a  modest  echo.  She  never  put 
forth  an  independent  sentiment,  lest  it 
should  not  be  proper. 

"  And  how  do  you  like  Asbbum  ?  It  is  a 
beautiful  country;  yes,  very  beautiful.  Do 
you  draw  ?  does  your  young  sister  draw  ? 
Just  a  little ;  to  be  sure  all  younp  ladies  say 
so.  Enough  to  take  a  sketch  in  pencil  or 
water-colors  P    Certainly.    I  thought — " 

No,  Miss  Marvia.  we  cannot  either  of  us 
draw  at  all,"  interpoeed  Nora,  determined  to 
share  her  monopoly. 

"Indeed,  you  surprise  me  I  it  Is  such  a 
very  agreeable  pastime  I  ttsed  to  dtftw  my- 
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self  some  years  since ;  and  there  are  many 
objects  in  this  neighborhood  well  worth  the 
attention  of  artists — Plessy  -Regis,  for  in- 
stance ;  what  a  picturesque  and  truly  noble 
study !  Have  you  been  over  to  sec  the 
house  yet  P  Not  yet.  It  u  a  long  walk,  I 
agree  with  you  ;  and  of  course  you  must  have 
been  token  up  by_  domestic  arrangements.  I 
trust  our  coll  this  morning  is  not  very  pre- 
mature ?  " 

"  Not  very  j;iremature,  for  we  desire  to  do 
every  thine  in  order  and  quite  properly," 
subjoined  Miss  Scruple  nervously. 

**  We  are  extremely  glad  to  make  aeqniun- 
tance  with  our  neighbors  early.  We  are 
quite  settled,"  said  Anna  pleasantly. 

"  You  will  admire  Plessy-Regis  ;  every 
body  does.  We  should  consider  it  here  a 
marK.  of  bad  taste  not  to  admire  it  Are  you 
fond  of  architecture  ?  Yes.  But  you  have 
not  had  many  opportunities  of  study  in  that 
branch  of  art?  You  have  not  travelled 
much  P  No.  Ah,  but  you  must  travel. 
What!  you  don't  care  to  travel?  That  is 
strange  in  a  young  person." 

"  A  woman's  proper  sphere  is  home;  and 
there,  doing  her  uuty,  she  ought  to  be  the 
happiest,"  said  Miss  wruple. 

Anna  gave  her  a  gratenil  and  enconrapng; 
glance  in  return  for  this  senuble  old  renuurk, 
and  would  have  drawn  her  into  the  conversa- 
tion, but  Miss  Mavis  immediately  resumed 
her  gentle  ripple  of  chat. 

"  Our  late  lamented  rector  was  a  bachelor ; 
and  he  left  the  management  of  the  school 
and  clolhine-club  entirely  in  our  hands.  Of 
course  we  snail  resign  it  to  ^ou  now  {  and  I 
speak  of  it  at  once  to  avoid  any  misunder' 
standing  and  disarrangement" 

"  As  is  certainly  the  most  proper  plan.** 
added  Miss  Scruple. 

"  Miss  Brooke  being  her  father's  house- 
keeper, and  holding  an  important  position  in 
the  village,  naturally  supersedes  us ;  but  we 
shall  be  glad  to  render  her  all  our  possible 
assistance.  You  will  want  some  littte  initia- 
tion into  the  working  of  our  plans ;  and^  if 
quite  agreeable,  I  will  briiw  down  tiie  books 
some  kmg  morning,  and  eiplain  them  to 
you." 

Anna  thanked  her  visitors,  and  said  she 
should  be  glad  to  benefit  by  their  experience  j 
which  Miss  Scruple  observed  was  the  proper 
thing  to  do. 

"  You  have  a  young  brother,  I  think,  Miss 
Brooke,"  resumed  Miss  Mavis,  striking  out 
in  a  new  direction ;  "  a  remarkably  fine 
handsome  boy  ?  Yes,  he  was  taking  the  air 
in  company  with  a  military-looking  gentle- 
man witen  we  bad  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
hun." 

"That  was  uncle  Ambrose,"  sud  Nora. 
**  He  will  be  so  very  gbd  to  be  introduced 
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to  you  Misfl  Mavis.  Were  you  ever  in 
India  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear  t  tut  once,  many  years  ngo, 
I  was  in  Yorkshire.  Do  ^-ou  know  York- 
shire at  all?  No.  Ah,  it  is  a  verj-  fine 
county.  Is  vour  relative  a  single  man  ? 
Yes;  I  thouglit  so.  I  can  alwa'j's  tell  the 
married  aspect  I  it  is  more  thouglitful,  more 
tolid,  OB  it  were.  Well,  we  liave  some  very 
attracti\'e  voung  ladies  hereabouts,  hare  we 
not,  Leiitia  f  to  Miss  Scruple. 

**  Is  it  quite  proper  to  allude  to  so  delicate 
a  tojiic  in  connection  with  a  gentleman  who 
is  a  stranger  to  us,  Matilda  ?  " 

«  Not  quite,  I  think,  not  quite,"  said  Nora 
audaciously ;  "  but  uncle  Ambrose  is  so  kind 
that  ho  would  never  wish  to  repress  any  in- 
terest in  himself.  I  believe  he  intends  to 
marry;  indeed,  we  have  heard  him  speak  of 
a  charming  person  in  Scotland ;  but  1  ought 
not  to  mention  it  perhaps,  as  it  is  not  set- 
Ued." 

Nora  feigned  to  be  rather  shocked  at  her 
own  incautious  admission,  and  cast  a  ghnce 
■t  Anna  that  almost  overtbrew,  her  gravity ; 
vhile  Miss  Ma?is  ]>incfaed  her  little  scarf 
round  her  sboulden  and  drooped  pensively. 
From  the  moment  that  it  was  reported  in 
Ashbum  that  the  new  rector  was  a  widower, 
and  had  a  bachelor-brother  living  wilb  him, 
she  lind  not  ceased  to  build  airy  churches,  to 
the  altars  of  which  she  and  Letilia  Soruple 
■were  being  for  ever  led  by  these  two  gentle- 
men. Nora's  allusion  to  the  charming  per- 
son in  Scotland  had  quite  effaced  the  roseate 
bloom  from  these  previsions. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  her,  Miss  Brooke  ?  " 
she  asked  in  a  tender  voice.  "No!  What 
an  interest  you  must  feel  in  her  who  is  to 
deprive  you  of  the  sweet  companionship  of 
BO  near  and  dear  a  relative !  It  will  be  a  very 
painful  separation  will  it  notP  " 

"But  under  anch  circtHnstances,  resigna- 
tion is  most  proiier  and  becoming,  Matilda. 
Nobody  should  allow  their  feeKngs  to  master 
them,"  said  Miss  Scruple,  with  more  decision 
than  had  yet  appeared  in  her. 

"  Ah,  Leiitia,  every  body  is  not  blessed 
with  such  Q  firm  well  balanced  mind  as  yours. 
1  was  always  tender-hearted.  My  dear 
mother  used  to  say,  *  Matilda,  you  are  all 
nerA-es.  all  sensibility ; '  and  she  was  right 
My  feelings  were  ever  most  acute." 

"Indeed,  Miss  Mavis,  you  have  quite  the 
fragile  look  of  a  person  of  that  kind.  Anna, 
shall  I  call  uncle  Ambrose  down-stairs  P " 
Anna  dropped  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  was 
obliged  to  stoop  to  pick  them  up  again  to 
hide  ber  face. 

"  No,  not  for  worlds,  my  dear,"  said  Miss 
Maris,  with  extended  hands  pressed  fer- 
vently farther, — "  not  for  vmrlda !  I  could 
not  bear  to  see  any  more  company  this  mora- 
ing." 
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Nora  thought  she  was  going  to  cry,  and 
would  probably  have  explained  that  the 
charming  jierson  in  Scotland  was  a  myth, 
had  not  Muts  Mavis's  foible  borne  her  fluently 
along  the  tide  of  conversation  once  more. 
But  her  tone  of  vivacity  was  quite  gone. 
She  quoted  poetry,  alluded  mournfully  to 
the  grave,  and  at  length,  with  a  touching 
and  pensive  languor,  took  leave,  and  was 
supported  out  into  the  garden  by  her  futhf^ 
friend. 

'*  You  should  not  have  repeated  that  non- 
sence,  Nora,"  said  Anna  gravely ;  "  uncle 
Ambrose  did  not  mean  it." 

"  She  was  intent  on  making  love  to  him, — 
I  did  you  see? — so  my  insinuation  will  spare 
( him  that  persecution.  I  shall  make  nim 
come  down-stairs  and  bear  all  be  has  es- 
caped." Nora's  amiable  intentions  were, 
however,  frustrated  by  a  second  knock  at  the 
door.  "  We  shall  have  all  Ashburn  here  be- 
fore dinner ;  who  can  these  be  ?  "  said  she. 

Jane  announced  Mrs.  and  Miss  Foxcroft 
They  were  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the 
country  doctor ;  two  showily-dressed  persona 
of  very  unwieldy  dimenuons  and  faeav}*  feir 
tures,  'furrher  enhanced  by  a  solid  sentmtloui 
dejtortment. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Brooke  ?  I  hope 
you  have  got  over  the  fati^cs  of  your  joui^ 
ney  on  Monday  last  ?  "  said  the  mother. 

"  And  are  settled  comfortably  in  your  new 
abode  ?  "  added  the  daughter. 

"  Yes,  thank  you ;  we  are  already  quite  at 
home  here,"  replied  Anna. 

The  risitors  were  seated  side  by  side  on 
the  sofa,  very  upright  with  their  hands  folded 
in  their  shawls.  Big  as  they  were,  they 
spoke  in  tittle  timid  voices  tike  school-chil- 
dren had  up  for  a  reprimand ;  and  their 
great  features,  which  irresistibly  reminded 
Nora  of  little  Red  Bidinghood's  wolf-grand- 
mother, were  as  solemn  and  composed  as  the 

?ihynx  surmounting  the  grand  entrance  at 
lessy-Regis. 

"  Have  many  people  called  upon  you  yet. 
Miss  Brooke?  This  is  considered  a  very 
friendly  neighborhood,"  said  Mrs.  Foxcroft, 

"  Mamma,  I  see  Mr.  Joshua  Parker  com- 
ing up  the  road  in  his  gray  hat  with  the 
black  Dand,"  announced  the  daughter  em- 
phatically, craning  her  neck  to  see  over  the 
evergreens. 

"  Do  you.  Moppet  ?  Then  he  is  coming 
to  call  at  the  rectory;  for  he  never  weara 
his  hat  except  when  be  is  going  to  make  a 
call, — and  there  is  nowhere  to  call  at  bat 
here." 

"  And  Miss  Popsy  is  following  him  with 
her  green  umbrella  up." 

A  few  minutes  after,  Mr.  Joshua  and  Misa 
Porker  were  announced.  Anna  began  to 
wish  that  ber  &ther  would  retmn  to  help  her 
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to  entertain  her  guesta,  or  elne  that  uncle 
Ambrose  would  come  down ;  but  neither  of 
these  desirable  events  happened.  Mr.  Parker 
was  a  lawyer,  with  a  shrewd  face,  and  hair 
standing  up  all  over  his  head  like  a  brush; 
and  as  Mri;.  Foxcroft  took  him  to  talk  to, 
fortunately,  Anna  and  Nora  were  at  liberty 
to  devote  themselves  to  Miss  Foxcroft  and 
Miss  Po|>sy,  The  latter,  contempora^  in 
point  of  age  with  Miss  Mavis  and  Miss  Scru- 
ple, had  a  clever  countenance,  ludieroiuly 
Uke  her  brother^  and  a  pair  of  the  qiddtest 
keenest  eya  in  the  universe. 

"I  want  to  know,  Mr.  Joshua,  how  you 
have  settled  that  poaching  affair;  has  the 
man  got  off,  as  he  ought  to  have  done  P " 
asked  Mrs.  Foxcroft. 

Here  Miss  Popsy  jerked  up  her  head,  and 
cried  in  an  acrid  voice,  ''No,  ma'am,  he  has 
not ;  and  all  I  can  say  about  it  is,  that  I  wish 
the  constable  who  caught  him,  and  the  mag- 
istrate who  tried  him,  and  Mr.  Hardman 
who  brought  the  charge,  may  never  get  mar- 
ried. It  is  one  of  the  most  shameful  cases 
in  all  the  long  annals  of  injustice.  It  is 
cruel !  it  is  atrocious !  words  cannot  express 
the  vehemence  of  the  indignation  in  my  bos- 
om!   It  might  be  put  into  poetry!" 

Nobody  could  exactly  tell  at  anjr  time 
whether  Miss  Popsy  Parker  was  in  jest  or 
earnest,  for  her  ej'es  would  twinkle  with 
anger  whilst  her  hps  were  quivering  with 
fan  or  sarcasm.  Anna  expressed  some  curi- 
osity that  this  exciting  amiir  should  be  ex- 
plained to  them,  and  Nora  seconded  her;  so, 
with  some  hesitation,  Miss  Popsv  resumed. 

"  It  will  give  you  a  painful  idea  of  the  in- 
human cold-blooded  people  you  are  come  to 
live  amongst;  but,  as  the  rector's  family, 
you  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  alt  that 

Soes  OD  in  the  parish — Hold  your  peace, 
oshua.  I  know  it  happened  before  Mr. 
Brooke  came ;  but  they  nave  got  the  man  in 
prison  notv,  and  they  must  see  him  when  he 
eomes  out,  and  lomebody  is  sure  to  tell  them 
if  I  don't." 

"  PojNiy,  Miss  Brooke  may  not  like  to  hear 
you  depreciate  her  father's  noble  friend  and 
patron  Lord  de  Plessy,  whose  sentence  it 
was.* 

"  Lord  de  Plessv  is  a  stilted  old  fool !  I 
am  a  woman  of  independent  opinions,  and  I 
choose  to  express  them  without  circumlocu- 
tion. I  repeat  it,  Joshua,  Lord  de  Plessy  is 
a  stilted  old  fool!  Miss  Brooke,  listen  to 
me,  and  you  shall  judge.  There  was  a  young 
men  of  this  parish  about  to  form  a  matri- 
nonial  connection  vritb  a  girl,  also  of  this 

Earisfa;  and  being  poor -everybody  is  poor 
ere— but  yet  anzioui  to  give  his  friends  a 
little  feast  on  the  occasion,  lie  caught  one  of 
the  thousands  of  hares  that  run  wild  in  the 
woods  and  fields— U  wu  a  tery  Utile  one 
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too ;  but  for  that  innocent  transaction  he  has 
been  taken  up  and  sentenced  to  two  months' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labor  by  that  stilted 
old  noodle  Lord  de  Plessy; — if  he  were  fifty 
times  a  lord,  Joshua,  he  is  nn  ass !  It  is  of 
no  use  to  frown  at  me,  I  will  say  it;  and  if 
you  are  thinking  about  the  agency,  the  more 
fool  you ;  it  is  weary  work  waiting  for  dead 
.  men's  shoes." 

"The  man's  interesting  position  makes  no 
di^ence,  Popsy,"  retorted  Joshua  sarcasti- 
cally ;  "neither  is  the  ti»  of  the  poached 
animal  of  any  importance;  the  foet  remaioa 
the  same, — the  law  was  broken." 

"I  have  studied  the  law  as  long  as  yon, 
Joshua,  and  know  its  trap-doors  and  its  loop- 
holes well  enough  ;  trap-doors  for  poor  folks 
to  (all  down  and  break  their  necks,  and  loop- 
holes for  rich  folks  to  creep  out  of." 

"It  seems  a  veryliard  decision;  I  always 
look  on  poaching  and  schoolboys  robbing 
orchards  as  ver^  venial  sins,"  said  Anna. 

"But  that  18  not  the  case  here;  it  is 
scarcely  worse  to  kill  a  peasant  than  a  pheas- 
ant Country  gentlemen  who  preserve  game 
ought  not  to  try  poachers;  they  are  at  once 
prosecutors,  judge,  jury,  and  witness;  they 
nave  a  personal  animosity  against  the  pris- 
oner, and  a  fellow-feeling  for  each  other.  It 
is  of  DO  use  shaking  your  to])pin  at  me, 
Joshua ;  I  know  they  have.  This  poor  fellow 
that  they  have  laid  hands  on  has  ueen  made 
a  scapegoat  to  bear,  not  only  his  own  offen- 
ces, but  those  of  all  the  other  poachers  whom 
they  have  not  caught.  I  know  Lord  de  Ples- 
sy's  vicious  way ;  he  made  up  his  mind  lie- 
tore  he  heard  a  word  of  evidence  what  he 
would  do  with  him,  and  he  did  it." 

Miss  Popsy  was  so  excited  that  she  beat 
on  the  floor  with  her  umbrella  to  emphasize 
her  speech,  until  Anna  thought  she  would 
beat  a  hole  in  the  carpet. 

"  Popsy,  you  will  break  the  sUdc  i  let  me 
take  it,"  said  her  brother  mildly. 

Instmd,  she  hit  him  a  smart  rap  over  the 
knuckles  with  the  \ag  horn  handle,  and  bade 
him  mind  his  own  business.  There  seemed 
for  a  minute  or  two  a  chance  of  the  rectory 
drawing-room  becoming  the  scene  of  a  pitched 
battle ;  but  Nora,  by  uie  judicious  introduc- 
tion of  another  topic,  succeeded  in  diverting 
Miss  Popsy's  irate  attentions  from  her  broth- 
er. She  remarked  that  Ashbum  was  a  quiet 
pretty  place,  she  thought. 

"  As  for  beauty,  it  is  well  enough,"  returned 
Miss  Popsy, jerking  her  head  significantly; 
"but  wait  until  you  have  quarrelled  with 
every  body  in  it  before  you  say  it  is  quiet. 
People  are  alwaya  by  the  ears ;  there  u  not 
more  spite  in  all  liondon  than  there  ts  in 
Ashbum." 

"  But  I  shall  hope  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
not  quarrel  with  every  body. 
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"  You  will  not  be  able  unless  you  padlock 
your  lips.  Whom  have  you  seen  besides 
Mrs.  Foxcroft  and  Ellen  and  Joshua  and 
me?" 

<*  Miss  Mavis  and  Miss  Scruple." 

"  Then  you  have  seen  the  best  of  un.  I 
am  thoroughlv  acidulated  with  living  all  my 
life  amongst  law  bothers.  I  used  to  have 
the  temper  of  a  cherub,  but  now  I  am  quite 
a  wasp.  Whatever  you  girla  do,  never  marry 
a  lawj'er.  Do  you  hear  me.  Miss  Ellen, 
never  marry  a  lawj-er." 

The  FoxcrofU  were  supposed  to  look  with 
an  eye  of  favor  upon  Mr.  Joshua  Fatker  for 
their  daughter,  wno  bluHhed  a  sweet  confes- 
sion at  thia  advice  from  Miss  Popny, 

"Joshua  is  the  most  tiresome  man  in  cre- 
ation, with  his  perpetual  why  and  because, 
and  his  proi-ing  everything.  He  would  ask 
you  to  define  plum-pudding  while  the  sauce 
was  growing  cold;  but  as  for  gratifjing  any 
of  my  little  innocent  curiosity,  that  he  will 
never  do,  never.  Is  your  &ther  a  magistrate 
Miss  Brooke?" 

"  No,  he  ia  not|  and  I  hope  he  will  not  be 
made  one." 

"That  is  very  sensible  of  you.  What 
business  have  clei^ymen  on  the  bench, — 
preaching  forgiveness  on  Sunday  and  send- 
ing a  man  to  the  treadmill  on  Monday  P 
And  then  they  don't  know  the  law,  and  nuke 
such  ineffable  donkeys  of  themselves.  I  have 
lon^  been  occu])ied  in  getting  up  a  series  of 
curious  cases,  which  I  propose  to  publish  an 
the  Vagaries  of  Justice  Shallow,  some  day." 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Foxcroft  now  rose  simulta- 
neously, and  said  good  morning ;  and  at  the 
samp  moment  an  elderly  gentlemnn  and  his 
daughter  came  through  the  gate  and  np  the 
garden.   Miss  Popsy  had  her  eye  on  them. 

"They  will  not  come  in;  they  will  only 
leaTO  cards,"  said  she.  "You  won't  have 
anymore  visitors  to-day;  it  is  just  dinner- 
time for  the  Worksopa  and  Hardmans. 
Joshua  and  I  dine  at  two;  is  that  your 
hour?" 

Anna  replied  that  it  was,  as  Jane  handed 
in  two  cards  inscribed  "  Captain  Clayton " 
and  "  Mrs.  Westford."  Miss  Popsy  explained 
that  Mrs.  Westford  was  a  widow,  living  with 
her  father,  Captain  Clayton,  at  Aanbum 
Lodge. 

"  And  have  you  had  Miss  Charley  Wilde 
/etP"  she  continued  with  vivacity;  "she 
told  me  she  was  going  to  call,  for  she  had 
iallen  in  love  with  one  of  you — I  am  not 
sure  which,  but  most  likek  the  young  one. 
Nora  is  your  name,  is  it?  Well,  it  is  the 
name  of  the  prettiest  girl  in  Kent." 

Miss  Popsy's  frank  way  of  complimenting 
was  not  o^nsive.  Nora  laughed,  and  asked 
who  waa  Miss  Charley  Wilde. 

"  She  is  a  young  lady  of  la^  iadependeDt 


property  at  Riverscroft,  about  two  miles 
from  Ashburn,"  said  Mr.  Joshua. 

"  What  has  the  large  independent  property 
to  do  with  it?  Cannot  people  be  anything 
without  money?  Don't  go  to  my  brother 
Joshua  for  information ;  come  to  me.  I  can 
tell  you  all  about  Charley  Wilde,  for  she  is 
my  especial  crony.  She  rides,  drives,  hunts, 
shoots,  singA,  plays  on  the  piano,  reads  clever 
books,  mends  her  own  gloves,  and  has  no 
nonsense  about  her.  AIiss  Scruple  vrill  tell 
you  she  is  not  quite  proper,  and  Tilly  Mavis 
says  she  is  like  a  man  ;  but  I  tell  you  she  is 
one  of  the  salt  of  society,  and  I  wish  there 
were  a  few  more  like  her.  And  again  Miss 
Popsy  became  very  emphatic  with  the  um- 
brella, and  looked  threateningly  at  her 
brother. 

"  Don't  be  long  before  you  return  my  call, 
mind,"  she  added  after  a  short  pause.  *'  I 
shall  exiiect  you  on  Monday;  and  as  soon  as 
the  preliminaries  are  accomplished,  I'll  give 
a  party,  and  have  Charley  Wilde  to  meet 
you.  You  will  nut  have  seen  Sidney  Wilfred 
yet  either.  I  hope  you  girls  are  not  suscep- 
tible.'* 

"  Not  at  all  susceptible,  Miss  Parker,"  said 
Nora  laughing.    "  Who  is  Sidney  Wilfred  ?  " 

"  A  misunderstood  and  una])preciated  poet. 
I  shall  ask  him  and  Miss  Mavis  to  my  party ; 
and  you  will  think  you  hare  fallen  into  the 
midst  of  the  mutual-admiration  society.  But 
don't,  donU  fall  in  love  with  him  ;  for  he  is  a 
blighted  being  for  all  mundane  purposes." 

"  Popsy,  Popsy,"  said  Mr.  Joshua  in  a 
warning  tone, "  whose  fauU  is  it  that  Ashbum 
is  always  by  the  ears  ?  " 

"  Yours,  sir.  Now,  girls,  don't  make  re- 
cluses of  yourselves ;  but  come  out  into  our 
world,  anu  enjoy  life  as  young  people  should. 
Joshua,  what  are  you  mooning  about?  Are 
we  to  stop  here  all  day  ?  "  And  Miss  Popsy 
rose  in  hoste,  gave  a  single  energetic  thump 
with  her  umbrella,  and  stalked  on. 

Her  brother  took  her  to  task  for  her  won- 
derful demeanor  as  they  went  down  the  gar- 
den-walk together. 

"  I  wish,  Popsy,  you  would  not  behave  in 
such  a  strange  way.  What  will  Miss  Brooke 
think  of  us  P  "  said  he  reproachfully. 

"  If  you  are  not  pleased  with  my  manners, 
]ou  had  better  buy  me  an  etiquette-book," 
replied  she  "  I  will  read  out  tne  appropri- 
ate passages  to  the  company,  and  say,  '  Thus 
and  thus  we  ought  to  behave,  but  I  prefer  to 
be  my  own  natural  self,  Popsy  Porker ;  you 
do  as  you  like.'  Stop,  Joshua,  I  have  not 
told  those  ftirls  where  we  Uve."  And  Miss 
Popsy  hastily  retraced  her  steps,  went  to 
the  drawing-room  vrindow,  and  looked  in. 

"  Miss  Brooke,  our  house  is  the  third  be- 
yond Miss  Scruple's,  on  the  high-road,"  cried 
she,  with  her  face  close  to  the  glass.  "  Yon 
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cannot  mistake  it ;  it  looks  like  a  private  asy- 
lum." 

Then  she  returned,  mincing  her  ste))B  to- 
wards her  brother,  \tho  waited  at  the  gate, 
with  her  irake-hoiinet  gently  inclined  towards 
her  left  shoulder,  her  shawl  drawn  very  tight, 
and  her  umbrella  held  as  if  it  were  a  tiny 
parasol :  hut  when  slie  came  withiii  a  few 
paces  of  htm,  she  thumped  it  down  on  the 
gravel,  and  jerked  her  bonnet  straight. 

"  Am  I  to  look  like  that,  niminy  niminy 
hmoekf"  cried  she  with  a  snort  of  contempt 
ftod  a  charge  at  his  hand  resting  on  the 
gate.  "  Get  out  of  my  way,  Joshua  j  I  have 
not  common  patience  with  you ! " 

**  Don't,  Popsy,  don't ;  that  pretty  Miss 
Brooke  is  wotcning  you  out  of  the  window," 
supplicated  her  brother,  rubbinj;  his  knuckles. 

"  Turn  your  eyes  the  other  way,  sir.  Wliat 
l^ht  have  jou  to  see  that  she  is  pretty  P  I 
am  not  gouig  to  let  you  marry  either  of 
them,  that  is  quite  sure.  What  do  I  core  if 
she  is  watching  ?  1  will  tell  her  next  time  1 
aee  her  why  I  rapped  you,  and  she  will  say  I 
did  light.    Those  girls  have  sense  in  them, 

Ei-looking  as  they  are;  but  don't  you 
k  to  meddle  with  either  of  them." 
When  all  the  viutors  had  been  ^one  some 
ten  minutes,  uncle  Ambrose  cautiously  de- 
scended to  the  drawing-room  once  more. 

"  Who  was  that  hammering  a  short  wlule 
once  ?  "  was  his  first  inquiry. 

"  The  most  comical  single  gentlewoman 
you  ever  saw  in  your  life,  with  a  face  like 
thb,"  cried  Nora,  endeavoring  unsuccuasfuliy 
to  give  an  imitation  of  Miss  Fopsy's  peaked 
nose  and  twinkling  eyes.  *'  But  she  is  very 
nice  too.  I  like  her ;  and  if  you  are  to 
marry  any  of  the  four  sjHnsters  we  have  seen 
this  morning,  I  hope  it  will  be  her.  I  would 
not  object  to  an  aunt  Fopsy;  would  yuu, 
AimaP" 

"  I  am  afraid  she  would  be  very  destructive 
to  furniture ;  she  has  really  frayed  the  car- 
pet by  working  the  brass  end  of  her  umbrella. 
And  there  is  rather  too  much  emphasis  about 
her  for  any  body  who  likes  a  quiet  life  as 
UDcle  Ambrose  does." 
"  Did  any  lady  propose  for  me,  Nora  ?  ** 
"  Miss  Mavis  opened  the  preliminaries — 
(Don't  call  me  to  order,  Anna;  what  else 
could  her  allusions  be  called?) — but  I  men- 
tioned the  charming  person  in  Scotland,  and 
she  immediately  withdrew  them.  She  is  a 
very'  interesting  person  to  look  at,  pensive 
and  pale." 

"1  am  safe,  then;  for  she  will  spread  the 
news,  and  I  shall  have  freedom  of  move- 
ment. I  am  going  to  take  a  valkj  who  will 
go  out  P" 

"  Both  of  us.  Let  us  go  up  the  fields  to- 
wards Plessy-Regis,"  said  Anna.  "  We  shall 
be  ready  in  five  minutes." 


vm. 


Uncle  Ambrose  and  Aima  walked  along 
side  by  side  in  a  composed  and  orderly  nan* 
ner,  admiring  the  early  autumn  tints  on  the 
leaves  and  the  beautiful  clearness  <tf  the  sky ; 
while  Nora  and  CjTil  scampered  about  bite 
two  mad  things.  There  was  a  brisk  wind 
when  they  reached  the  high  grounds  towards 
Plessy-Regis,  and  it  excited  their  spirits  as  if 
they  were  two  Uttle  children  let  out  to  play 
after  long  confinement  in  school.  Nora 
pulled  off  her  straw-bat,  and  carried  it  dan- 
gling by  the  strings,  while  the  breeze  made 
fine  havoc  of  her  long,  loose  hair.  She  shut 
her  eyes,  and  turned  her  face  skywards,  to 
breathe  the  aira  fresh  from  heaven,  as  she 
said.  She  ran  races  with  Cyril;  she  sang 
snatches  of  song  that  rang  over  the  country, 
making  the  reapers  in  distant  fields  Utl  up 
their  heads  to  listen  whence  came  the  wild* 
elfish  melody. 

"  0,  uncle  Ambrose,  it  is  a  happy  thing  to 
be  young ! "  cried  she  coming  up  to  him, 
and  nangmg  on  his  arm  to  rest  herself,  pant- 
ing and  out  of  breath.  "  I  never  felt  like 
this  before  ;  it  it  so  beautiful ! " 

The  face  looking  up  into  his  was  instinct 
with  youth  and  happiness,  ^ora  had  no 
need  to  proclaim  it,-  the  carmine  of  her 
cheek  ana  hmpid  brightnesa  of  her  e)'es 
were  witness  enough  that  there  was  no  can- 
ker in  the  heart  of  that  rose. 

"  Come  and  run,  Anna.  It  seems  as  if  the 
wind  caught  my  feet  and  made  me  long  to 
rush  abouL  O,  you  are  so  tame !  Cy  ril, 
come  you."  And  she  was  off  again,  racing 
up  a  green  hill,  so  steep  that  uncle  Ambrose 
was  glad  to  make  the  fine  prospect  serve  as 
an  excuse  for  stopping  several  times  to  take 
breath  during  the  ascent.  When  he  and 
Anna  got  to  the  top,  they  found  that  chance 
had  guided  them  to  Larkhill;  for  on  the 
edge  of  the  opposite  slope  was  the  mauso- 
leum of  the  Plessy-Regis  family ;  it  fitced 
the  park  of  which  this  hill  seemed  to  form 
one  limit.  Anna  proposed  to  sit  her  to  rest, 
and  enjoy  the  magnificent  outstretch  of  scen- 
ery witn  the  dim,  blue  sea-line  on  the  horizon. 

"  Doesn't  it  make  you  feel  all  glorious, 
Anna  ?  "  exclaimed  Nora,  throwing  herself 
on  the  grass.  "  It  seems  to  lift  me  up  and 
make  my  soul  grow.  I  think  one  might  he 
always  good  and  pleasant  in  a  place  like 
ihis.^ 

The  spot  where  they  had  chosen  to  rest 
lay  under  the  shadow  of  a  cloud ;  but  below 
was  a  sea  of  hazy  light,  with  the  sun  shining 
through  like  showers  of  golden  rain.  It  was 
a  time  to  be  still  and  think,  and  its  influence 
crept  insensibly  over  them  all ;  even  Cyril 
subsided  on  the  turf  near  uncle  Ambi-ose, 
plucking  idly  at  the  blades  of  gnu,  and 
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then  dropping  them  through  his  fingers. 
For  many  miles  nway  stretched  an  expanse 
of  richly  cultirated  landd,  well  wooded,  and 
ihowing  the  windii^  of  the  Danent  and  of 
a  greater  river  amongst  trees  and  fields. 
Plessy-Regis  Park  was  perhaps  the  wildest 
and  most  picturesque  nart  of  the  riew ;  the 

Sound  was  more  broken  and  undulating, 
e  single  trees  and  Rroups  were  of  magnifi- 
cent growth,  and  the  dark  belts  of  wood 
which  bounded  it  full  of  a  mysterious  shad- 
ow.  A  little  brook  issued  from  one  of  these 

Elantalions,  and  winding  below  the  base  of 
arkhill,  flowed  into  die  Darrent,  after  half- 
circling  the  rectory-garden  and  Ashhum 
Green. 

Nora  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

*'  Another  race,  Cyril ;  we  did  not  come 
here  to  fall  asleep,"  cried  she.  "  Now  for  a 
rush  down-hill ! "  And  throwing  her  hat  for 
the  wind  to  carry  along,  away  she  flew,  her 
hair  streaming  out,  her  white  skirt  floating 
wide,  nnd  her  feet  seeming  as  if  they 
skimmed  the  ground  rather  than  trod  it  In 
her  crazy  race,  she  did  not  perceive  that  she 
had  other  watchers  beside  uncle  Ambrose 
and  Anna,  until,  seeing  her  straw-hat  about 
to  bound  j'nto  the  brook,  she  cried  out,  "  0, 
it  will  be  in  the  water !  Stop  it,  do  stop  it ! " 
AS  two  men,  with  guns  over  their  shoulders, 
and  several  dogs  following,  came  out  of  a 
small  plantation  close  at  hand.  One  of  them 
made  a  hasty  step  forward  to  arrest  the  un- 
lucky hot ;  but  oefore  he  could  reach  it,  it 
was  wliirling  down  the  current  Nora  stood 
still,  rather  dismayed  at  the  termination  of 
her  ch[»e ,  while  the  second  of  the  two  men, 
who  had  the  appearance  a  gamdceeper, 
ran  forward,  set  one  foot  in  the  water,  ana  as 
the  stream  floated  it  towards  him,  caught  it 
by  one  string,  and  pulled  it  out  Nora  took 
it  blushing,  and  thanked  him  quietir ;  while 
his  master  slightly  raised  his  cap,  and  passed 
forward  to  another  plantation  at  a  short  dis- 
tance. 

"  What  a  singular  looking  man  ! "  was 
Nora's  internal  comment  as  she  shook  the 
wet  from  her  hat  and  held  it  in  the  sun  to 
dry.  "  I  shall  have  to  go  all  the  way  home 
without;  and  the  ribbon  is  spoilt"  She 
turned  round  and  waved  to  those  on  the  hill- 
top to  come  down,  signing  that  she  was  too 
much  out  of  breath  to  go  hack  to  them ; 
and  they  began  to  descend  at  a  sober  pace. 
She  was  tno  fields  off,  making  her  wajr 
homewards  as  fast  as  she  could  before  Cynl 
overtook  her ;  Ibr  the  adventure  of  the  hat 
had  a  little  quietened  her. 

"Did  that  man  speak  to  you,  NoraP" 
cried  her  brother  as  he  came  up  with  her. 
"  He  looked  preciously  grim," 

"Not  a  word.  Have  you  ever  met  him 
before  when  you  were  outP   He  has  a 
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peaked  beard,  and  such  a  brown  face,  like 
uncle  AmbroRe.  There  he  is  again,  coming 
from  the  wood  on  this  side :  we  shall  be 
obliffed  to  meet  him." 

"You  might  as  well  put  on  your  hat,  Nora; 
the  mm  ia  enough  to  store  one  out  of  eonnte- 
nance,"  laid  CyvX. 

"  I  don't  mmd  the  tun ;  and  besides,  my 
hat  is  so  vet  I  cannot  put  it  on."  Nora 
looked  a  venr  stately  young  nymph  indeed, 
the  over-bright  rose  on  her  cheek  and  her 
tangled  hair  notwithatanding.  The  stranger 
glanced  at  her  from  under  his  brows  as  they 
met,  and  turned  twice  to  watch  her  go  over 
the  fields.  She  and  Cyril  stopped  at  the 
lost  stile,  and  waited  until  the  others  came 
up. 

"Who  was  that  man  uncle  Ambrose,  do 
you  know  ?  "  asked  Nora,  swinging  her  hat 

to  and  fro. 

"  That  man  was  the  Honinral^e  Arthur  de 
Plessy,  niece';  and  a  charming  specimen  of 
wild  girl  you  introduced  to  him  for  a  rector^ 
daughter,"  was  the  reply. 

Nora  laughed)  yet  nlushed  shvly.  "Anna 
will  support  the  character  of  the  fhmily  for 
all  manner  of  things  good  and  proper,  as 
Miss  Scruple  says,"  she  returned,  wining  to 
excuse  herself,  though  half  ashamed  of  her 
hoydenish  escapade.  "  But  I  must  be  al- 
lowed some  young  time,  uncle  Ambrose ;  I 
never  quite  felt  what  it  was  to  be  young  be- 
fore ;  it  seems  just  es  if  I  had  broken  loose 
from  somewhere,  and  must  dash  about  and 
sing  and  be  crazv.  Doo't  you  feel  anything 
likethatP"  ' 

"  I  dare  not  begin  to  analyse  mr  sensa- 
tions, Nora ;  for  the  process  compeu  me  to 
feel  that  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  have  been." 

"  But  you  will  never  be  old,  uncle  Am- 
brose, never  while  you  live.  There  are  some 
people  who  are  never  thoroughly  young,  like 
Anna,  who  seems  fifty  to  me;  and  souje 
people  who  are  never  old,  like  you.  I 
should  not  like  to  grow  stiiBr  and  cranky; 
should  you  P  " 

"Perhaps  not;  but  since  the  Fountain  of 
Jouvence  is  not  attainable  in  this  century, 
one  mi^ht  as  well  grow  old  with  decent 
resignation, —  don't  you  think  so,  pretty 
Nora  P  " 

"That  decent  resignation  is  not  an  easy 
thing,  uncle  Ambrose :  you  must  read  Miss 
Mavis  a  lecture  on  it  to  strengthen  her 
nerves.  Here  is  papa  in  the  garden  looking 
out  for  ut.  Well  papa  whom  have  you 
seen?" 

'*  A  great  many  people,  Nora :  Mr.  Hard- 
man,  Aiout  the  glebe;  and  a  Miss  Popsy 
Parker,  who  flattered  my  paternal  feelings  by 
the  news  that  I  hove  two  of  the  most  charm- 
ing girls  in  Kent  for  daughters.  She  had 
been  calling  upon  you,  she  said." 
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"Yes,  papa;  we  haye  had  half  Ashbum 
already ;  and  there  ia  plenty  of  choice  for 
uac\c  Ambrose  amonf^t  the  single  ladiea.  I 
incline  to  your  Miss  Popsy ;  there  is  such  an 
honest  Tivacity  about  her  and  her  umbrella." 

"  I  should  uesire  to  lay  an  embargo  on  the 
umbrella,  or  else  always  to  carry  my  hands 
in  mv  iKKkets  for  safety,  if  I  were  he  then." 

**Wl)en  Tire  return  the  call,  he  shall  go 
with  us.  No  rebellion,  uncle  Ambrose ;  you 
must;  and  if  you  are  very  agreeable,  she 
will  invite  you  to  her  party.  Yes,  papa;  she 
said  when  the  preliminariei  were  got  over, 
she  would  give  a  party." 

"  Miss  Popsy  Parker  is  a  very  liberal  wo- 
man, then  ;  yes,  she  is  quite  endurable," 

"  That  sounds  as  if  you  had  met  Gomebody 
who  was  not,  papa ;  tell  us  who  it  was  P 
You  shake  your  head,  but  I  guess.  It 
was — ;  "  and  she  stood  on  tip-toe  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear.  He  lauehed.  "I  knew 
it.  And  did  she  propose  for  you  herselfP 
She  almost  did  to  us  for  uncle  Ambrose, 
and  we  declined  the  honor.  No,  Anna,  I 
am  not .  romancing ;  it  was  perfectly  under- 
stood between  us.  Papa,  are  there  not  a 
great  many  things  that  people  know  about 
each  oilier  without  a  word  of  explanation  P  " 

"  Run  awa^  and  make  that  wild  hair  neat; 
Jane's  neice  is  in  the  dining-room." 

"  That  is  a  put-off,  papa ;  but  I  know  there 
are.  We  met  somebody  too :  Blr.  Arthur  de 
Plessv, — a  very  black  man." 

"  Whose  servant  had  the  civility  to  fish  a 
Btraw-lint  out  of  a  brook,  which  a  certain 
crazy  girl  had  given  to  the  winda  for  a  play- 
thine,"  added  uncle  Ambrose. 

"That  is  one  of  the  things  that  can  be 
understood  without  explanation,  Nora, — don't 
you  think  it  is  ?  " 

"By  a  very  acute  person,  papa,  no  other. 
It  was  an  old-fashioned  thing,  the  hat ;  and 
now  I  shall  have  a  new  one,  for  it  is  quite 
spoilt.  Look  at  it,"  and  she  danced  it  round 
on  her  hand. 

"  I  never  found  out,  when  it  waa  on  jrour 
head,  that  it  was  not  a  very  handsome  bat, 
extravagant  girl." 

*'  I  must  bare  a  gipsy-hat  with  a  blue  rib- 
bon, like  the  ballad-maidens,  papa." 

"Nora  thinks  Ashbum  is  a  gold-mioe," 
Roid  uncle  Ambrose. 

»  But  she  did  want  a  new  hat,  papa,"  in- 
terposed Anna,  who  would  have  gone  m  hod- 
den gray  to  let  her  sister  be  beautiftilly 
dressed ;  **  that  hat  had  been  cleaned  and 
turned,  and  cleaned  again  and  again." 

'*  I  believe  you  let  it  be  spoilt  on  purpose, 
Nora,"  cried  Cvril  mischievously;  "or  else 
why  did  you  roif  it  down  to  the  brook  P  You 
iie%'er  cried  out  to  those  men  to  stop  it  until 
you  saw  it  was  certain  to  go  in.  If  you 
dry  it  ftt  the  kitchen-fire,  and  iron  out  the 
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ribljons,  it  will  wear  over  the  winter  very 
well." 

Nora  gave  him  a  flick  with  the  straw-hat 
for  his  penurious  suggestion,  and  bade  him 
mind  his  own  affairs. 

"  It  can  be  turned  into  a  summer  hat  for 
you,  Cyr,  if  you  want  to  practise  economy } 
and  you  shall  have  the  bows  too,  if  you  like," 
said  she. 

The  appearance  of  old  Jane^  face  at  the 
dining-room  window  warned  them  to  go  in. 

IX. 

"  Aethur  haa  had  a  long  day  out  shoot- 
ing, but  here  he  comes  across  the  park, 
mother,"  said  Lady  Frances  Egerton,  who 
was  standing  by  the  great  window  of  the 
Plessy-Kegis  schoolroom,  still  in  her  hat  and 
habit,  as  she  had  returned  from  riding. 

Lady  de  Plessy  gathered  her  knitting  in 
her  hand,  and  went  to  lodt  out  also :  she 
thought  more  about  Arthur  than  any  of  her 
children.  He  was  walking  slowly,  carrying 
his  own  gun,  with  a  keeper  and  the  dt^  fol- 
lowing, all  of  them  tired,  from  the  weary  way 
they  dragged  their  feet  over  the  ground. 

"  My  son  is  as  restless  as  ever^  Frances ;  I 
wish  we  could  see  him  at  peace  again,"  ob- 
served she  regretfully. 

"That  vou  never  will,  unless  some  new 
love  should  push  the  old  one  out  of  his 
memory,  which  is  not  Ukely  "  replied  Lady 
Frances. 

"  If  I  could  have  believed  it  would  change 
him  so  completely,  he  should  have  married 
the  girl  rather  than  be  as  he  is." 

"  It  would  have  been  far  better.  She  was 
a  lady  bom ;  what  did  her  poverty  matter  P 
There  was  never  a  De  Plessy  to  equal  her." 

"Sbe  waa  very  beautiful.  But  it  did 
seem  such  an  unlikely  thing ;  and  he  was  bo 
young,  we  thought  he  would  change  soon." 

"  Her  death  ends  all  that.  If  thev  had 
both  lived  to  alter  their  minds,  it  would  have 
passed ;  but  he  being  sent  off  to  India,  and 
she  dying  faithfhl  to  him  in  spite  of  all, 
makes  her  sacred  to  him.  And  his  feelings 
were  always  so  strong,  even  when  a  boy." 

"  Yes.  Arthur  was  not  like  the  others ;  he 
did  love  me,  Frances,  better  than  any  of  my 
children ;  but  now  he  is  like  ice  to  his  fiither 
and  me.  He  even  talks  of  going  back  to 
India.  I  would  do  anything  to  seep  him 
here." 

"  I  think  he  would  be  happier  away,  motk* 
er ;  X  would  let  him  go ;  there  would  be 
more  chance  of  his  eominjr  home  settled 
after  a  few  years.  It  must  nave  been  a  ter- 
rible shock  when  he  came  back  and  found 
her  gone." 

"  Has  he  told  you  more  than  any  of  us, 
Frances, — you  were  his  confidante.  Hai  he 
I  said  anything  mnce  P  " 
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"  No,  he  nerer  alhides  to  it }  but  I  know 
he  was  away  at  RiTencroft  last  veek — and 
ahe  is  buried  there." 

There  vras  a  short  silence  i  Lady  de  Flessy 
stood  nervously  tapping  the  floor  with  her 
foot,  and  Lady  Frances  gazed  out  of  the 
vindow  at  the  gray  twilight  shadows  steal- 
ing over  the  wide  expanse  of  park,  which 
the  old  school-room-window  commanded. 
Tliere  were  some  beech-logs  burning  on  the 
wide  open  hearth;  and  on  the  table  oppo- 
site u-as  spread  a  cloth,  cups  and  saucers, 
and  a  Sw^  carred  trencher  with  a  loaf  of 
bread. 

Ever  since  her  children  were  little,  Lady 
de  Plessy  had  been  in  the  habit  of  coming 
to  this  room  at  six  o'clock,  when  their  tea 
was  readr,  to  hear  their  small  gossip  and 
chat,  for  naif  an  hour  before  the  dressing- 
bell  rang.  The  children  were  grown  up, 
married,  and  dispersed  into  homes  of  theu- 
own;  but  the  olaceremony  was  kept  upntiU. 
When  there  were  guests  at  Plessy-Regis, 
they  soon  found  their  way  to  the  school- 
room; and  when  she  was  alone,  Lady  de 
Plessy  used  to  go  by  herself,  and  think 
about  her  clrildren. 

It  was  a  large  apartment,  grotesquely  fur- 
nished with  the  rejected  furniture  of  some 
drawing-room  of  long  ago :  rigid  high- 
backed  chairs ;  tables  that  defiled  anybody 
to  stir  them ;  a  feded  Persian  carpet,  worn 
bare  in  manv  a  place  by  dancing  feet  that 
time  had  sooered,  or  perhaps  death  stilled  ; 
pictures  of  pet  doaa  and  horses  done  in 
wonderfhl  colors,  foded  hindscapes,  and  cray- 
on-portraits, which  Lady  de  rlessy  valued 
more  than  all  the  old  masters  in  her  lord's 
noble  collection. 

This  old  school-room  was  the  room  where 
the  Plessy-Regis  skeletons  were  kept ;  in  it 
many  a  family  crisis,  many  a  passage  of  hu- 
man suffering,  had  been  transacted,  as 
mother  and  daughter  knew  full  well ;  and 
from  its  window  had  the  women  of  the  fam- 
ily watched  the  end-all  of  trouble  wending 
w:th  much  pomp  up  to  the  wild  northern 
elope  of  the  park  to  I^arkhill,  where  the 
great  mausoleum  closed  the  prospect  It 
was  on  the  aecood  story,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  corridor^  (Ustant  from  any  other  inhab- 
ited room ;  no  contending  Toiees,  no  weep- 
ing or  loud  entreaty,  that  took  place  within 
its  closed  door  could  be  heard  beyond.  To 
cross  its  threshold  and  come  within  suht  of 
some  of  its  skeletons,  must  have  thrilled 
painfully  through  Lady  de  Plessy's  nerves, 
often,  often. 

"  And  BO  she  is  buried  at  Rirerscroft  f  I 
..ever  liked  to  inquire,"  said  she,  heating  with 
her  foot  continually. 

"  They  brought  her  there  at  her  own  re- 
quest; it  wasf — if  you  remember,  mother, — 
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the  place  where  they  first  met  each  othor, 
and  the  last," 
"  Yes,  I  remember;  she  was  a  beautifol 

creature.   You  liked  her,  Frances  P  " 

"  She  was  not  selfish  or  vain,  she  was  ao 
purely  good  and  true ;  she  was  so  different 
to  ourselves,  mother,  and  Arthur  felt  it" 

The  door  was  opened  gently,  and  some 
one  entered ;  it  was  Arthur  himself.  He 
would  have  gone  back,  when  he  saw  that  the 
room  was  occupied;  but  Lady  de  Plesay 
bade  htm  come  in. 

"  We  keen  up  the  old  customs,  you  see» 
my  son,"  said  she. 

He  walked  to  the  fireside  and  threw  him- 
self down  wearily  u]>on  the  stiff  settee  that 
stood  by  the  hearth,  ^landng  round  the 
walls  growing  indistinct  m  the  twilight,  with 
an  Expression  of  shrinking  hesitation,  which 
Lady  Frances  Egerton  understood  but  too 
well  He  had  not  set  foot  in  that  room  for 
twelve  years,  and  the  last  time  was  to  take 
down  from  the  wall  a  certain  sketch,  lest 
other  hands  should  do  it ;  and  they  two  had 
had  an  open-heart  talk  by  the  fire  about 
Arthur's  girl-love,  from  whom  he  was  about 
to  be  banished — whose  sweet  face  in  the 
flesh  he  was  never  to  1)ehold  again.  That 
time  haunted  the  room  visibly  to  both  of 
them,  and  to  the  mother  too. 

**  Have  you  had  good  sport,  Arthur  ? 
aaked  Lady  Frances. 

"  Not  very ;  the  birds  were  rather  wild." 

As  if  either  of  them  had  come  there  to 
talk  of  partridge-shooting.  Lady  de  Plessy 
asked,  would  they  have  some  tea — it  was 
made.  No ;  neither  wished  for  any.  She 
poured  out  a  cup  for  herself,  and  sat  plajing 
with  the  8j)oon,  till  Arthur  rose  up  with  a 
jerk,  and  lighting  one  of  the  candles,  took  it 
and  walked  round  the  room  to  examine  the 
drawings  on  the  walls. 

"They  are  aM  there,  my  8on,"eaid  ahe; 
"you  must  see  many  old  friends." 

"Yes,  mother.  And  do  you  come  here 
every  evening,  as  you  used  to  do  P  " 

"  Every  evening ;  I  never  miss  when  I 
am  at  home.  I  love  to  think  of  my  children 
here ;  it  seems  to  bring  them  around  me 
again." 

Arthur  Bhirered.  "  It  must  be  like  visit- 
ing graves,"  said  be  in  an  under-tone.  He 
came  back  to  the  fireside,  and  stood  with  his 
hands  behind  him  looking  away  through  the 
uncurtained  window  towards  Larkhill.  Since 
he  left  home,  the  grand  mausoleum  had 
opened  its  doors  for  his  two  elder  brothers 
and  a  sister ; — ^how  could  hii  mother  bear  to 
come  there,  he  thought. 

Lady  Frances  still  stood  by  the  window  ; 
and,  as  if  some  sudden  recollection  struck 
her,  sought  a  particular  pane,  and  began  to 
rub  off  toe  weather  yfT"*-  She  discoTered 
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what  ahe  aonght;  a  name  icratehed  vitfa  a 
diamond  upon  the  glass, — a  name  which  hod 
■ent  her  brother  into  exile,  and  vhich  had 
made  shipvreck  of  all  his  happiness. 

He  came  up  bcndo  her  as  eke  was  looking 
at  it;  and  drawing  a  long  painful  breath 
through  Ilia  teeth,  Baid,  "You  are  raiHing 
ghosts,  Frances."  He  struck  his  hand 
against  the  glass  sharply,  the  pane  broke, 
and  crashed  down  on  the  gravel  underneath. 
"  We  will  not  speak  of  her  any  more, — she 
b  a  saint  in  heaven,  and  we  are  mortals 
waiting  to  forget,"  he  added  bitterly. 

Lady  de  Plcsay  turned  round  quickly,  and 
asked  what  was  that  sound. 

"  Only  a  death-knell,  mother,"  replied  her 
•on.  Ijiat  was  the  last  allusion  he  ever 
made  in  her  presence  the  only  words  con- 
Tejing  a  shadow  of  reproach  that  he  ad- 
dressed to  her,  touching  his  first  love.  He 
came  back  to  her  by  the  fire,  and  plunged 
niddenlr  into  a  conversation  about  their  coun- 
try neighbors, — Charley  Wilde  and  the  rest. 

"I  met  Charley  Wilde  to-day,  looking 'as 
eccentric  as  ever,  and  also  some  people 
whom  I  took  to  belong  to  the  new  rector's 
fiuuily,"  he  said  ;  "  two  young  ladies,  a  lad, 
udan  old  soldierly  man." 

'*  We  must  call  there  next  week.  What 
are  the  girls  like  ?  "  asked  Lady  Frances. 

**I  cannot  tell.  One  was  flyin|r  down 
Larkhilt  after  her  hat,  which  went  mto  the 
beck ;  she  was  a  pretty  young  creature,  but 
IS  wild  as  a  March  hare."  From  the  begin- 
ning of  his  rcplv,  it  seemed  as  if  Arthur  had 
not  been  very  observant ;  but  in  reality  Nora 
had  left  a  distinct  likcnens  of  herself  on  lus 
imagination :  he  thought  she  had  a  stigbt 
look  of  hi.s  old  love  who  lay  buried  in  liirers- 
eroft  churchyard. 

X. 

Sl'NDAY  morning.  "  Will  John  come  to- 
day? "was  Anna  Brooke's  waking  thought 
OB  the  first  Sunday  at  Ashburn.  It  vyaN  not 
daylight  yet ;  and  Nora  was  sleeping  soflly 
beade  her,  in  the  quiet  slumber  which  is  only 
for  untouched  hearts.  Anna  would  sleep 
DO  more,  but  she  raised  herself  on  her  ])illow 
to  Watch  the  dawn.  The  sky  was  all  gray 
cloud;  the  stara  were  gone,  but  the  sun  bad 
not  mounted  nearly  to  the  horizon.  Anna 
thought  there  was  the  tinkle  of  quick  min 
^inst  the  glass.  "  If  it  should  be  a  wet 
day,  he  will  not  come,"  said  she;  and  sprang 
ap  to  look  out.  There  was  a  heavy  dew 
upon  the  window,  so  that  ahe  could  not  tell 
whether  there  were  rain  or  not ;  and  she 
did  not  dare  o])en  it,  lest  she  should  wake 
Nora  or  others  in  the  house,  so  she  jnit  her 
ear  to  the  gla^^s  and  listened.  "  I  think  it  is 
fine,"  she  murmured.  The  clock  on  the 
TUIBD  SEBIi:8.    LI^XVG  AGE.  9 
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stairs  struck  fire  as  she  lay  down  again,  wish- 
ing for  morning  and  John's  coming. 

Gradually  the  morning  broke, — not  very 
brightly,  but  with  a  rolling  mist  over  Lark- 
hill  and  the  high  grounds  to  the  north;  it 
seemed  undecided  yet  whether  the  day  would 
rain  or  shine  ;  there  was  a  pale  yellow  glim- 
mer coming  and  going  amongst  the  eastern 
cloud-wreaths  that  tantalized  Anna's  hope. 
"  I  know  if  it  is  wet  he  will  not  come,"  she 
repeated,  as  if  the  sky  might  hear  her,  and 
prove  benign  in  pitv.  Sbe  stood  by  the 
window  watching  until  it  was  full  daylight, 
when  Nora  awoke. 

"  0  Anna,  there  ts  no  fear;  it  will  be  a 
lovely  day,"  cried  she,  divining  Anna's  anxi- 
ety by  her  jxisition. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  hope  it  will,"  replied 
she,  abandoning  her  look-out  post  rather 
cheerfully  ;  "  I  think  there  is  promise  of  it* 

"  Yes.  '  Evening  red,  morning  gray,  are 
the  sure  signs  of  a  fine  day.'  Do  you  exj)ect 
John  early,  or  not  till  afternoon  P  " 

"  He  did  not  say.  lie  could  not  be  here 
much  before  dinner." 

"  There  is  not  time  for  another  dream,  is 
there  ?  Ah,  no ;  here  comes  Jqpny.  Jenny, 
how  does  the  morning  look  from  yourside  of 
the  house  ?  " 

"  Not  over  bright,  Mija  Nora ;  I  think 
.  there'll  be  rain  before  noon,  if  the  sun  does- 
n't get  out." 

"  O  Jenny,  we  want  a  fine  day." 

*'  Then  you  should  ha\-e  sent  and  bespoke 
one  at  the  weather-office,  Miss  Nora,  for  Fm 
afraid  you'll  l>e  disappointed." 

"  Jenny,  I  have  known  you  prove  a  false 
weather-prophetess  before  now,  and  /  believe 
you  will  again." 

"If  you  ore  looking  for  anv  body.  Miss 
Nora,  that  a  shower  of  rain  will  keep  away, 
give  him  up,  he's  not  worth  that ;  "  and  old 
Jenny  gave  a  Hi])  of  her  finger  and  thumb  as 
she  went  out  and  shut  the  door.  Jenny  had 
been  nurse  to  the  two  girls,  and  took  upon 
her-self  to  exercise  occasionally  a  sort  of 
mothership  over  them.  For  some  reason^ — 
nobody,  i>crhaps  not  even  herself,  could  tcU 
what,-^sne  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  inti- 
macy between  Anna  and  John  Hartwell,  con- 
ceived akecn  dislike  to  him,  andneverallowed 
any  opportunity  of  covertly  insinuating  it  to 
sliji  by  unimproved.  Nora  was  rather  vexed  at 
herself  for  giving  the  old  servant  an  opening 
now ;  for  Anna  was  very  quiet,  and  not  in 
good  spirits. 

"  I  don't  think  he  will  come,  Nora,"  said 
she  witli  a  sigli ;  "  I  don't  feel  as  if  this  was 
going  to  be  a  pleasant  day," 

Nora  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two ;  then 
she  said  with  a  jtretty  grave  air  of  reflection, 
"  Anna,  do  you  tbiok  it  possible  that  you  and 
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I  ooald  ever  change  into  aentimental  piping 
bodies  like  Miss  Maris  P  " 

"  No  I  hope  not   Why  do  yon  aak  that  P  " 

**It  was  a  thought  that  came  into  my  mind 
at  hearing  you  sigh,  I  don't  think  1  could 
erer  baTO  patience  to  see  any  body  mooning 
■bout  a  house,  or  sitting  h'ke  Patience  on  a 
monument  smiling  miserably  at  nothing  in 
particular,  could  you  P  " 

"  We  cannot  tell  yet,  Nora.  You  see,  we 
have  not  had  any  troublei  to  bring  us  into 
that  melancholy  state." 

"  Troubles,  Anna!  Were  we  not  as  poor 
aajioor  could  be,  and  had  we  not  to  look 
twice  at  eTeryiupenoe  before  we  ventured  to 

rd  it?  •What  do  you  call  troubles,  if 
s  were  not  troubles  ?  And  yet  we  were 
always  as  gay  at  Roger  Bontemps  that  uncle 
Ambrose  quotes." 

"  Those  were  cares,  Nora,  darling ;  troubles 
■re  more  selfish  things  ;  we  deal  with  them 
indiridually,  and  have  to  bear  them  by  our- 
selves. It  would  have  been  a  trouble  if,  in- 
stead of  being  gay,  as  you  say  we  were,  we 
had  always  been  fretful  and  discontented  ;  or 
if  one  of  ua  had  turned  out  a  dissrace  to 
our  father:  «nd  there  are  other  troubles  be- 
sides, more  private  still,  that  we  have  heard 
of,  though  we  have  not  been  compelled  to 
taste  of  them.  Yea,  Nora,  I  think  people 
mav  seem  selfish  in  their  sorrow  sometimea 
without  losing  all  claim  on  our  pi^." 

"  I  am  determined  to  have  some  pleasore 
in  my  life,  and  as  little  trouble  as  may  be ; 
that  is  wise,  Anna,  ia  it  not  P  " 

**  Be  ai  happy  as  you  can,  Nora ;  but  don't 
be  hard  on  the  unfortunate." 

A  heavy  plash  of  rain  against  the  window 
itartled  uiem.  Anna  looked  up  and  sigbed 
again  involuntarily ;  Nora  smiled :  she  was 
not  selfish,  and  she  was  not  hard ;  but  she 
could  not  comprehend  that  John  Hartwell's 
coming  or  staying  away  deserved  a  sigh ;  she 
did  not  like  him  herself,  and  was  ever  more 
and  more  astonished  at  Anna's  devotedness. 
By  the  time  the  two  girls  went  down-stairs 
to  breakfiut,  there  was  no  doubt  left  about 
the  day;  the  rain  was  pouring  in  torrenti. 

"  Tms  is  bad  for  the  harvest,"  obaerred 
Mr.  Brooke,  looking  out  of  the  window  at 
the  drenched  chestnut-trees.  "And,  Anna, 
I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  see  Mr.  Hartwell  to- 
day. The  chuge  in  the  weather  is  very 
•wden.* 

**  Yea,  papa.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  will 
come  through  such  a  rain,  unless  he  had  set 
off  before  it  b^an :  it  waa  fkir  for  an  hour 
or  two  this  morning.  But  I  shall  not  expect 
him." 

In  sjnte  of  her  declaration  that  she  should 
not  expect  John,  she  had  a  lurking  hope  that 
be  might  have  started  very  early,  to  get  to 
Aihbum before  the  morning  service}  mit  a 
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few  hours  dissipated  that  possibility,  nnd  she 
entered  the  quaint  old  church  strong  in  the 
indulgence  of  anothor  fancy:  tbot^  it 
rained  at  Ashbum,  was  that  to  say  that  it 
rained  in  London  P  It  might  be  quite  fair 
there;  and  if  John  once  set  off,  he  would 
never  turn  back  for  a  shower.  Such  a  mea- 
gre crumb  of  hope  was  better  than  nothing 
to  Anna,  and  shows  with  what  tenacity  those 
quiet  undemonstrative  women,  whom  people 
in  general  call  cold  end  hard,  cUng  to  their 
hopes  and  trusts. 

XL 

AsHBURN  church  was  in  no  particular  style 
of  architecture,  and  it  had  been  so  frequently 
restored  and  beautified  that  hut  Kttle  of  the 
original  edifice  remained.  It  was  cleanly 
whitewashed,  monuments  not  excepted,  ana 
a  full-sixed  figure  of  Time  standing  on  ■ 
scythe,  which  was  boldly  cut  in  outline  on  ihe 
stone  wall  near  the  doorway,  had  been  half 
obliterated  by  the  frequency  of  this  process. 
On  the  screen  which  separated  the  chancel 
from  the  body  of  the  church  was  fixed  the 
list  of  degrees  of  affinity  within  which  mar- 
riage is  forbidden  ;  and  just  inside,  elevated 
a  smgle  step  above  the  others,  was  a  large 
square  pew,  closed  in  from  vulgar  eyes  by  a 
cnnuon  curtain.  Here  the  members  of  the 
noble  family  of  De  Plessy  were  already  a»- 
sembled  when  uncle  Ambrose  and  the  young 
ones  entered  the  rectory-seat  opposite. 
Nora's  wandering  eyes  were  not  lone  in  per- 
ceiving the  dark-bearded  man  who  nad  wit- 
nessed her  chase  down  Larkhitl ;  and  aoct- 
dentalty  meeting  his  glance,  she  had  the 
grace  to  blush.  He  waa  a  fine-looking  per- 
son, with  more  pride  in  his  fece  than  waa 
perhaps  pleasant,  and  no  great  air  of  frank- 
ness to  temper  it ;  at  first  sight  especially  he 
gave  the  impression  of  being  reserved,  cold, 
aod  even  austere,  though  less  by  nature  than 
by  halait.  The  old  lord  had  the  same  ex- 
pression exaggerated  intensely :  his  counte- 
nance was  the  sublime  of  mortal  pride  and 
assumption ;  his  features  wne  hi^  and  thin 
and  full  of  wrinkles;  bis  heir  sparse,  but 
white  as  silver,  as  also  were  his  brows ;  while 
his  eyes  glowed  with  the  dark  fire  and  Tivao- 
ity  of  his  youth.  There  was  an  occasional 
nervous  twitch  about  his  mouth  which  wu 
very  piinfuL  Some  people  who  knew  the 
circumstances  of  his  early  life  said  that  the 
old  man  was  thinking  of  the  widow's  son 
whom  he  had  killed  in  a  duel  when  he  did 
that.  There  were  passages  in  the  noble 
lord's  history  which  would  not  bear  a  very 
critical  investigation ;  but  with  this  narratin 
they  have  no  connection,  therefore  let  them 
bide  in  obscuritv. 

To  her  son's  left  hand  was  Lady  de  Plessy, 
a  woman  of  a  very  beautiful  and  gractoua 
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countenance,  rather  wan  and  weary,  but  with 
great  expression  oftenderneM  and  sweetness 
in  her  eyes  and  mouth.  Arthur  had  a  strong 
look  of  her — much  stronger  than  his  eldest 
sister,  Lad^  Frances  Egerton,  who,  indeed, 
seemed,  tojudge  bv  lier  features  and  general 
tone,  a  decided  higti-couraged  woman,  full  of 
pride  and  defiance.  This  lady  was  not  long 
in  nngling  out  Nora  amongst  the  occu]>ant8 
of  the  rectory-pew  as  Bomething  worthy  of 
admiration  ;  and  fixing  upon  her  half-tnrned 
face  a  bold  and  criUcal  eye,  gazed  until  she 
made  an  angry  blush  bum  on  the  young 

girl's  cheek.  When  her  curiosi^  was  sutis- 
ed,  she  leaned  across  to  her  brother  and 
whispered,  "Is  that  Spanish-eyed  girl  your 
nymph  of  the  brook  P "  He  mored  Mb  bead 
amrmalively  and  turned  away. 

Mr.  Brooke  had  written  a  new  sermon  for 
this  occasion,  and  though  perhaps  rather 
lengthy,  it  was  a  very  excellent  discourse, 
under  whicli  old  Lord  de  Plessy  slept  like  a 
cherub.  The  others  of  the  family  listened 
discreetly,  only  closing  their  eyes  at  intervals, 
and  could  therefore  pronounce  favorable  judg- 
ment on  the  new  rector;  although  the  head 
of  the  house  observed  that  their  ojiinion  had 
better  be  held  in  abeyance  until  they  hnd 
heard  him  half  a  dozen  times,  as  his  should 
be ;  a  caution  which  mipht  possibly  leave  the 
minister's  merits  undecided  until  Doomsday. 
There  was  a  curious  ceremony  observed  at 
Ashburn  church  when  the  ser\ice  concluded, 
which  Cyril  insisted  was  a  relic  of  barbarous 
feudal  times.  The  moment  the  blessing  was 
pronounced.  Lord  de  Plessy  rose  up  stiff  and 
stalely  and  walked  down  the  aisle,  followed 
by  bis  wife  and  children,  everybody  else 
keeping  their  seats  until  Uiey  passed  oat  at 
the  porch ;  when  they  were  clear  of  the 
churchyard,  the  rest  of  the  congr^tion 
began  to  disperse,  and  not  before. 

Anna  looked  down  the  path  to  the  gate 
into  the  road,  but  saw  no  footmarks  on  the 
aodden  gravel ;  John  Hartwell  had  not  come. 

*'  It  was  very  unlikely  that  he  would,"  said 
■he  to  herself  in  a  rather  downhearted  way 
u  she  went  in ;  "it  was  too  absurd  of  me  to 
expect  him." 

Decidedly  it  was  ;  for  it  was  an  even  down- 
pour of  rain,  and  had  been  all  the  morning. 
Id  the  evening  she  comforted  herself  greiUly 
by  inditing  a  little  tender  letter  of  ezpecta- 
tiona  and  regrets  and  dis»pointmenta,  with 
a  atrong  plea  at  the  close  for  an  answer)  and 
an  exhortation  not  to  ftil  of  his  visit  the  next 
Sunday;  to  come  even  on  Saturday,  after 
office-hours,  if  he  could,  and  stay  two  nights 
instead  of  one.  Anna  was  &r  more  expan- 
live  and  open-hearted  to  John  than  she  was 
to  her  own  family,  but  then  she  loved  him 
more;  and  with  writing  thtajwetty letter,  the 
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first  Sunday  at  Ashhum  came  toa  less  dreary 
close  than  Noia  expected. 

xn. 

Early  in  the  second  week,  Anna  and 
Nora  returned  the  calls  they  had  received ; 
and  immediately  after  Miss  Popsy  Parker 
issued  invitations  for  an  evening-party,  ac- 
cording to  her  amiable  promise.  Ashhum 
would  have  been  astonislied  tf  it  could  have 
penetrated  into  the  secrets  of  the  private 
asylum  on  the  morning  of  that  important 
day.  It  would  have  seen  Mr.  Joshua,  with 
his  mouthful  of  pins,  detaching  the  holland 
covers  from  the  drawing-room  furniture, 
taking  the  piano-legs  out  of  their  garments, 
and  lifting  and  shifting  every  thing,  under 
the  extremely  vivacious  sujierintendence  of 
his  clever  sister ;  it  would  have  seen  Miss 
Popsy  herself,  in  a  short  morning-gown  and 
slippers,  with  a  silk  handkerchief  tied  over 
ter  ears,  washing  with  her  own  fiiir  hands 
the  ornamental  and  useful  china  with  whidi 
herguests'eyesweretoherefivshed;  it  would 
have  seen  her  overlooking  (but  not  daring 
to  speak  to)  the  profeued  cook,  who  was  get- 
ting  np  an  elegant  yet  sulistantial  supiier, — 
for  Miss  Pojuty  abominated  from  the  aeptha 
of  her  hospitable  soul  the  modem  invention 
of  "  tea  and  turn  out ; "  it  would  have  seen 
and  heard  her  expostulate  over  and  over 
again  in  a  striking  manner  with  Joshua,  who 
wan  at  once  the  most  willing  and  the  most 
incapable  of  domestic  helps ;  and  it  would 
have  seen  her,  finally,  lie  down  for  half  an 
hour's  nap,  in  that  short  gown,  those  slippers, 
and  that  Indian  bead-tire,  on  the  best  amber- 
damask  couch  m  the  drawing-room; — it 
would  have  seen  all  this,  if  it  had  been  able 
to  see  through  solid  wall,  but  not  without ; 
for  the  blinds  were  down  and  the  front-door 
locked,  as  a  signal  that  Miss  Popsy  Parker 
was  not  at  home  to  company. 

By  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  scene 
underwent  a  change.  A  bright  fire  blazed  in 
the  polished  grate,  and  Mr.  Joshua  and  Miss 
Po])8y  -at  in  state  on  either  side  of  it, 
scarcely  daring  to  speak  lest  they  should 
blow  son:''thing  out  of  its  exact  place.  Miss 
Ponsy's  aliire  was  of  the  richest  and  gayest 
fasnion,' — an  amethyst  satin  dress,  profusely 
trimmed  with  white  blonde,  and  more  gold- 
chains  than  any  body  else  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ever  wore;  for  besides  her  own  and 
Joshiu's,  she  had  on  her  late  mother's  and 
l^andmother's.  A  turban-shaped  cap  with 
little  white  feathers  topjied  these  splendors ; 
and  Miss  Popsy's  own  eyes  twinkled  like 
stars  beneath  the  nodding  clouds.  Joshua 
was  dreadAilly  stiff:  his  coat,  his  boots,  his 
everythings  were  new,  and  all  shining  to  that 
extent,  that  he  could  see  minute  reBecfiona 
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of  himself  in  the  knobs  of  the  fire-irons,  the 
arms  of  the  sofa,  and  the  white  marble  of 
the  chimney-piece,  besides  his  own  boot-toes. 
His  hair  had  yielded  to  much  persuasion,  and 
took  obstinate  curves  sideways,  instead  of 
sticking  straif^ht  up — a  novel  fashion,  which 
excited  Miss  Fopsy's  sarcasm. 

"  Eh,  Joshua,  you  are  curled  like  Hype- 
rion," said  she.  "  Which  Miss  Brooke  are 
you  going  to  captivate  to-night  ?  I  would 
trj-  for  the  scornful  young  beauty,  if  I  were 
you.  'Faint  heart' — ^you  remember  the 
rest" 

"Is  not  Charley  Wilde  eomingP"  asked 
Mr.  Joshua,  passing  his  fingers  hastily  through 
one  side  or  his  tiatr,  and  destroying  the 
balance  of  waves  which  he  had  been  an  hotur 
in  making. 

"  I  see  what  you  are  at ;  you  are  going 
courting  to  the  handsome  private  property. 
I  wish  vou  may  get  it ;  but  you  won't." 

Mr.  Joshua  was  meekly  silent  He  had 
cast  longing  glances  in  the  direction  of  the 
Hiverscroil  demesnes  for  the  last  ten  years ; 
and  he  was  of  firm  opinion  that  if  his  sister 
Popsy  would  but  back  his  suit  with  her 
powerful  infiuence,  he  should  win  the  objects 
of  his  tender  desires, — to  wit,  the  farms, 
arable  and  pasture,  the  ^lark,  woods,  and 
manorial  rights,  now  to  Miss  Charley  Wilde 
solely  appertaining. 

"  You  won't  get  it,"  continned  Miss  Popsy, 
"  because  Cliarley  intends  to  lead  a  single 
life,  the  more  sensible  woman  she.  Don't 

Jut  on  that  sentimental  Bitly-Lackaday  look, 
oahua,  dov!t.    You  only  want  a  petticoat  to 
be  Miss  Mavis." 

If  the  umbrella  had  been  handy,  Mr. 
Joshua's  knuckles  would  have  suffered ;  but 
as  Miss  Popsy  had  no  weapon  but  a  costly 
Indian  fan,  wnich  she  feared  to  break,  he 
escaped.  Suddenly,  while  Miss  Popsy  waa 
in  the  act  of  tip-toeing  before  the  mirror  to 
see  that  no  part  of  her  head-dresa  had  been 
disarranged  by  va^^g  it  mockingly  at 
Joshua,  a  knock  resounded  through  the 
house,  and  caused  her  to  subside  hastily  on 
the  couch. 

"  Sidney  Wilfred ;  he  is  the  first  every- 
where," remarked  slie  ;  and  accordingly  Mr. 
Sydney  Wilfred  was  announced. 

He  was  a  slight  boyish  person,  whlskerless, 
but  long-haired  and  spectacled,  and  with  the 
nervous  fidgets  in  his  arms  and  legs,  which 
he  never  knew  how  to  dispose  of  comfortably. 
He  had  two  or  three  favorite  attitudes,  one 
of  which  he  struck  immediately  upon  enter- 
ing Miss  Popsy'b  drawing-room ;  this  was  a 
Napoleonic  folding  of  the  arms  high  on  the 
chest,  die  feet  crossed  over  each  other,  and 
the  right  foot  resting  on  the  toe.  For  the 
space  of  three  minutes  be  contrived  to  main- 
tain his  graceful  balance  i  and  then  he  began 
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to  waver  about  on  one  leg,  while  the  other, 
straying  in  an  aimless  manner,  knocked  the 
poker  from  its  position  in  the  centre  of  Uie 
fender,  and  caused  it  to  fall  with  a  clatter  oh 
the  tongs.  At  this  instant  Miss  Mavis  and 
Miss  Scruple  came  in,  the  one  as  tawdi^-fine 
and  tbe  other  as  homely  and  substantial  as 
usual.  Miss  Mavis  was  lisping  cordial  to  the 
host  and  hostess,  but  the  sunshine  of  her 
smiles  waa  for  Mr.  Sidney  Wilired.  She 
caused  him  to  sit  down  beside  her. 

"Ah,  such  a  sweet  morning  as  I  have  had  1 " 
b^n  Miss  Mavis  in  an  enthusiastic  whisper) 
"  such  an  enjoyable  morning ! " 

"What  have  you  had?  pray  let  us  hear, 
Miss  Mavis,  if  it  is  anything  very  charming. 
I  love  news,  good  news  especially." 

"  <  A  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  souV  I 
may  well  say,  Miss  Popsy.  I  have  shed  tears 
of  pure  dehghc  over  our  gifted  friend's  new 
poem — his  Sight  of  ason'owful  Soul  adrift 
on  a  Sea  of  Suffering.  Tlie  sublimity  and 
profundity  of  his  '  Sighs '  are  beyond  plain 
language  to  express." 

The  poet  sat  chafing  his  hands  vehemently, 
and  blushing  as  if  he  had  never  been  praised 
before  ;  while  Miss  Scruple  added, 

"  Yes,  they  are  profound,  and  in  eveiT 
respect  proper,  natm'al,  and  judicious,  whicn 
is  more  than  can  be  said  for  all  poetry." 

*'  I  have  not  heard  any  of  these  •  Sighs.' 
Perhajjs  Mr.  Sidney  would  deckum  a  stanxa 
or  two  for  our  edification,"  said  Miss  Popajr. 

"Do,  Sidney}  they  want  but  your  voice 
and  expression  to  give  them  a  perfect  vocal 
melody.  It  will  be  a  rich  treat,"  murmured 
his  friend. 

The  young  gentleman  was  really  nervous 
and  basnful ;  but  after  a  little  more  persuasion, 
he  gave  vent  to  the  following  "Sigh,"  in  the 
husky  tremulous  tone  in  which  an  imperfect 
Norval  declaims  bis  early  history  before  the 
usher's  desk : 

*'  Drifting,  unanchored,  flnng  from  wave  to  skji 
As  the  poor  harried  clown  ia  blanket  tossed 
Sees  alt  the  world  go  round  him  in  a  swing, 
80  is  my  sad  sonl  giddied  with  the  woes 
Which,  faolding  tbe  four  comers  of  the  Wit- 
ney, 

Do  heave  with  power,  and  throogh  the  am- 
bient air 

Jerk  it  untimely  ;  shrieking  peal  on  peal 
Of  wild  demouiac  laughter  as  it  turns  and 
falls,— 

An  falls  the  wclt-browned  pancake  in  the  pan 
When  the  quick  culinary  arm  doth  toss  it  up! 
O,  for  an  hour  of  rest,  an  hoar  of  peace  I 
Or  better  still,  an  hour  of  sweet  revenge  I 
Then  would  I  la^  my  foes  upon  the  rack 
And  tear  them  limb  from  limb  1 
Come  hither,  and  be  racked,  ye  selfish  Toes ; 
For  I  will  bear  your  tossings  Dererm^re ! " 

Just  as  the  poet  made  this  very  unreason- 
able demand,  the  par^  from  tbe  rector] 
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were  announced,  and  almost  immediately 
after,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Foxcroft,  Captain 
Clayton  and  Mrs.  Westford,  Mr.  Haraman 
and  Mr.  George  Hardman,  a  Mr.  and  two 
Misses  Worksop,  and  finally  Miss  Charley 
Wilde.  Every  oody  had  the  outstretched 
hand  of  friendship  for  the  last  comer,  who 
received  their  greetings  in  a  frank  manly 
vay,  and  immediately  procured  an  introduc- 
tion to  Anna  and  Nora.  Miss  Charley  Wilde 
did  not  sacrifice  much  to  the  Graces  in  the 
way  of  dreps ;  for  her  black  satin  robe  was  a 
compromise  between  a  aurtout  and  a  monk's 
frock,  girded  round  the  waist  with  cord  and 
tassels  i  her  hair  looked  much  aa  if  she  had 
employed  Eolua  as  her  tiring-woman,  and 
engnged  him  to  tear  a  few  golden  ears  of 
barley  out  of  the  sheaves  to  stick  amongst  it. 

"Do  you  ride P" was  her  first  question  to 
Nora,  woo  was  at  once  elected  as  her  &Tor- 
ite  for  the  evening. 

Nora  said  no. 

"  But  you  ought  to  ride ;  you  have  just  the 
figure  for  horseback,  I  must  have  you  out 
with  me ;  I  can  give  you  a  mount  at  any 
time.  Have  you  made  Sidney  Wilfred's  ac- 
quaintance P  Sidney,  come  here,  I  want  to 
speak  to  you."  The  young  poet  drew  near. 
"  I  have  read  your '  Sighs,'  sir,  and  written  a 
critique  upon  them,  iu  which  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  nthom  their  bathos.  Why  don't 
you  write^  sense?  you  have  talent;  and  for 
misuung  it  you  deserved  to  be  tossed  iu  that 
wonderful  Witney  you  talk  about  Sidney 
is  my  cousin,  Miss  Eleanora ;  and  I  scold  him 
sometimes." 

"  Very  severely,  don't  you.  Miss  Wilde  ?  " 
whispered  Miss  Mavis  tenderly.  "  We  should 
be  lenient  to  the  aspiring  ffights  of  genius. 
How  can  our  small  caj)acitie8  plumb  the 
height  of  their  glorious  flights  ?  Take  heart, 
my  gifted  frieiicT;  sjjeak  out  your  utterances 
from  your  soul-depths,  and  astound  a  won- 
der, thunder-stricken  world." 

Uncle  Ambrose's  countenance,  as  he  over- 
heard this  mock-sublime,  was  a  picture  of 
eloquent  surj)riHe;  he  could  not  withdraw 
his  eyes  from  the  interesting  group  of  which 
his  niece  formed  one.  Miss  Mavia  thought 
he  was  entranced  by  her  silver  flow  of  woras, 
and  went  on : 

"Harsh,  untunable,  indeed,  must  be  the 
mind  that  thrills  not  melancholy  to  the  wild 
strain  of  your  genius-inflated  verse,  Sidney 
AVilfred.  You  may  not  be  appreciated  now ; 
but  your  dismal '  Sighs'  will  echo  to  the  far- 
remote  of  time."  There  was  a  quaver  in 
this  prophetic  close  which  Miss  Charley 
Wilde  would  have  imitated  had  she  dared. 

'*  And  have  you  wooed  the  Parnassian  lyre 
of  late,  dear  Miss  Mavis  P  "  asked  the  poet  in 
bis  turn. 

"  Not  lately— ^ot  very  lately  i  the  divine 
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fire  bums  low  npon  my  solitary  hearth ;  the 
inspiration  of  happiness  lacks  there," 

"  Your  wooings  are  in  a  very  different  di- 
rection now-a-days, — more  practical  and  less 
spiritual,  are  they  not  P "  said  Charley  Wilde, 

Miss  Mavis  sighed  herself  a  little  nearer 
to  uncle  Ambrose,  whose  retreat  was  cut  off 
by  a  barricade  of  little  odd  chairs  and  stools. 

"  Scotland  is  aver)'  agreeable  country,  is  it 
not?"  said  she,  with  a  gentle  significance 
which  was  intended  to  estabUsh  them  at  once 
on  the  basis  of  intimate  friendship ;  but  which 
only  startled  and  confounded  uncle  Ambrose, 
and.  made  him  blush.  "  I  have  never  been 
so  far  north  myself, — never  farther  than 
Yorkshire ;  but  I  nave  heard  it  is  a  delight- 
ful countr}',  equally  celebrated  for  its  damty 
cates  and  beautiful  women."  A  drop  ttie 
modest  ej'elids  jiointed  the  last  words. 

"Charming  person  in  Scotland!"  mut- 
tered uncle  Ambrose,  scarcely  knowing  what 
he  said ;  and  to  his  immense  relief,  Mr. 
Joshua  Parker,  hearing  the  word  '  Scotland,' 
came  and  gave  them  conversational  benefit 
of  his  expenence  during  a  pedestrian  tour  in 
that  country  some  ten  years  before.  Then 
Sidney  Wilfred  chimed  in  with  the  Border 
minstrelsy;  and  Charley  Wilde  with  deer- 
stalking and  grouse-shooting ;  until  Aliss 
Mavis  quite  lost  the  opportunity  of  bewilder- 
ing uncle  Ambrose  with  her  lisp  and  multi- 
form fiuicinetiona,  and  was  ob%ed  to  be  gen- 
erally agreeable. 

The  tea  was  not  handed  round  at  Miss 
Popsy's  party,  as  the  present  custom  is :  she 
knew  all  the  company  dined  early;  and  being 
an  enemy  to  genteel  starvation,  her  table  was 
spread  with  every  delicacy  which  hungry 
people  even  could  desire.  She  presided  over 
the  tray  herself,  and  expected  her  guests  to 
sit  down  and  make  a  meal  of  their  tea ;  and 
though  Miss  Mavis,  after  every  such  occasion, 
railed  at  the  vulgar  profusion,  she  neverthe- 
less acquitted  herself  nobly,  especially  with 
regard  to  a  certain  rich  cake  containing  a 
ring  and  a  sixpence,  which  was  called  "  mat- 
rimony." 

Tea  may  be  made  a  very  sociable  gather- 
ing if  people  will ;  and  every  body  being  in 
good  humor,  the  Brookes'  impression  of  Uieir 
new  neighbors  was  decidedly  agreeable. 
When  it  was  over,  the  chat  flowed  pleasantly 
on ;  and  the  innocent  amusements  which 
Miss  Popsy  had  provided  for  her  guests  gave 
entire  satisfaction. 

"In  my  young  day  we  liked  nothing  betr 
ter  than  a  game  of  forfeits,"  said  she,  "  but 
fashion  has  refined  them  out  of  vogue.  Will 
some  of  you  young  folks  give  us  a  httle 
music  ?  and  then  we  vrill  have  a  round  game 
at  cards." 

There  was  a  demur  as  to  who  should  take 
the  lead,  nobody  liking  to  be  put  fonrard  j 
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till  Mrs.  Foxcroft  desirous  that  her  daughter 
should  be  covered  with  glory,  urged  her  elo- 
quently, both  with  longue  aiid  elbow,  to  do 
her  little  best. 

**  Comer  Moppet,  you  hare  a  pretty  song, 
let  ua  hear  it,"  said  she  in  the  bland  accent 
of  maternal  encouragement  "  Moppet  has 
a  pretty  aong  has  she  not,  papa 7" 

Thus  appealed  to,  the  doctor  broke  off  an 
argument  on  con  substantiation  which  he  was 
holding  with  the  rector,  and  bade  his  blush- 
ing child  oblige  the  company.  Mujipet  wan 
accordingly  led  a  sacriBce  to  the  iiiano  by-Mr. 
Sidney  Wilfred,  who  then  retired  behind  the 
window-curtain  to  stop  his  enrs  until  the 
pretty  song  waa  done.  The  young  lady  was 
not  very  perfect  either  in  its  mstrumental  or 
Tocal  parta,  so  that  the  performance  could 
not  be  regarded  as  very  triumphant;  but 
Charley  Wilde  coming  after  her,  soon  oblit- 
erated her  discord  by  a  well-sung  aong  with 
t  very  sweet  melody. 

'*  Do  give  us  the '  Laughing  Chorus,'  Miss 
Charley;  it  is  a  prime  ftvorite  of  mine,  and 
nobody  can  do  it  like  you,"  said  Mr.  Joshua  { 
and  Charley,  ever  obliging,  readily  complied; 
and  the  various  cachmnatory  sounds  it  elic- 
ited resolved  the  last  bit  of  ice  in  the  room 

The  table  was  then  cleared  for  a  round 
gome ;  and  Miss  Fopsy  having  secured  for 
herself  a  seat  beside  Charley,  and  Miss 
Mavis  being  almost  in  uncle  Ambrose's  pock- 
et, every  one  was  contented :  some  raw — 
Mr.  Hardman,  Sidney  Wilfred,  and  the  rec- 
tor—preferred the  parts  of  onlookers  and  sat 
out,  but  every  other  person  would  play. 

"What  shall  it  be  P"  asked  Misa  Fopsy; 
"  loo,  red  nues,  vingt-um,  or  pounce  com- 
merce?" 

Charley  Wilde  was  TeiyRporting,  and  gave 
her  voice  for  unlimited  loo ;  hut  the  majority 
were  for  jiounce  commerce,  so  pounce  com- 
merce carried  the  night.  Miss  Mavis  again 
alluded  confidentially  to  Scotland,  and  so 
confused  uncle  Ambrose  that  he  could  never 
acquire  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  was  for 
ever  pouncing  when  he  had  no  businean  to 
pounce,  and  being  snapped  at  by  Miss  Fopsy 
and  told  what  was  right  oy  Miss  Scruple,  to 
tlie  mischievous  Nora's  undisguised  pleasure. 
It  is  rather  dreary  to  watch  a  large,  friendly 
group  engaged  in  a  round  game  of  cards ;  ] 
the  endless  contradiotjons,  blunders,  and  set- 
tings-right make  the  occupation  sound  more 
like  quarrelling  than  a  sociable  reunion  for 
pleasant  purposes.  Sidney  Wilfred  could 
not  bear  it  long ;  and  having  at  the  first  sight 
plunged  hopelessly  into  love  with  young 
Nora  Brook,  he  now  retired  into  a  dusk  and 
remote  comer  to  compose  a  sonnet  to  her 
maiden  beauty.  He  accomplished  two  pro- 
firand  lines  Itetween  then  and  suppei>tune, 
which  w(mderfully  relieved  his  feehngs. 
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"  I  pounce  ! "  screamed  Mr.  Joshua, 
spreading  his  great  hand  over  a  particular 
card,  and  opening  his  eyes  eagerly. 

"No  you  don't,  mind  your  turn! "cried 
Miss  Fopsy  hitting  his  fingera  with  one  of 
the  little  trays  full  of  fish;  which  xrete  in 
consequence  scattered  over  the  table,  and 
chiefly  {ncked  up  in  an  absent  fit  by  Miss 
Mavis,  and  added  in  the  confusion  to  hex 
own  store. 

"  It  is  your  deal,  uncle  Ambrose ;  Miss 
Scruple  dealt  last.  There  are  the  cards  f 
make  hnnte,"  said  Nora. 

"  Shall  I  deal  for  you  ?  "  whispered  Misa 
Mavis  J  and  raking  up  the  stray  cards  of  the 
pack  with  her  clnw-Iike  fingers,  she  proceeded 
to  do  so,  judging  uncle  Ambrose's  mind  to 
be  so  preoccujiied  with  the  charming  person 
in  Scotland  as  to  moke  him  quite  incapable 
of  dealing  properly.  But  Miss  Scruple 
raised  the  querulous  voice  of  remonstrance : 

"It  is  not  your  deal,  Matilda;  it  is  Mr. 
Ambrose  Brooice's.  Why  do  you  not  let  it 
go  round  properly  ?  " 

"  I  never  care  for  these  games  unless  I  may 
cheat ;  I  always  cheat  at  private  jmrties  if  I 
have  1  chance,"  observed  Captain  Clayton. 
"  I  give  every  body  warning,  therefore.  This 
card  mine  ?   Very  good  card —  " 

"  No,  it  is  not  yours ;  it  is  mine.  Don't 
vou  see  that  one  is  before  )ou,  and  ikis  one 
before  me  ?  "  said  Miss  Fopsy  waspishly. 

"  Matilda,  deal  properly.  You  have  no 
business  to  look  at  the  cards,  nor  to  show 
your  hand  to  your  neighbors." 

Then  there  was  an  interval  of  silence, 
broken  by  uncle  Ambrose  asking  Miss  Mavis 
if  he  might  pounce. 

"  No,  not  yet,"  replied  she  with  tendnmeaa. 
"  Show  me  what  you  hare,  and  111  pounce  for 
you ; "  and  accordingly,  to  the  end  of  the 
game,  she  played  and  lost  for  Itim  and  her^ 
self  too ;  reverting  in  whispers  from  time  to 
time  to  the  north,  and  its  charming  women, 
scener}',  and  songs.  She  also  secured  his 
arm  to  take  her  in  to  supper,  and,  in  short, 
victimised  iiim  to  Nora's  full  content.  As 
her  lis])  made  her  frequently  unintelligible, 
be  answered  her  insinuations  and  direct  ques- 
tions at  cross-purposes  for  the  most  part. 

Nora  overheard,  "  Scotch  music  is  delight- 
ful, is  it  not  ?  Are  you  an  amateur  of  its 
popular  melodies  ?  " 

"  Yes,  agreeable  woman,  very ;  especially 
in  her  own  house." 

"Ah,  you  mean  Miss  Fopsy;  and  you 
don't  consider  her  shrewish  ?  " 

"  Sweeter  than  I  can  express." 

"  O !  I'm  afraid  you  are  a  sad  flatterer, 
naughty  man.  Attd  you  don't  think  her 
temper  too  vivacious  ?  " 

"  I  prefer  a  bree^  climate ;  in  Scotland, 
for  instance — " 
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"  But  are  not  the  winds  trying  to  the 
female  complexion  P  " 

"  Uliea  and  roaes  bloom  out  of  doors  as 
early  as— " 

*'¥ou  must  pounce  now.  You  want  an- 
other card;  thei-e  are  only  four  of  us  left." 

And  at  supper,  after  Miss  Mavis  had  had 
two  glasses  of  sherry,  and  became  sen- 
timental: "Youth,  youth,  it  leaves  us  e'er 
ve  know  it  is  departing !  Mr.  Ambrose, 
^urs  was  passed  under  an  eastern  sky ;  mine, 
in  thia  cold  unsympathising  England.  Were 
you  ever  in  Jersey?" 

"Never;  my  tastes  are  for  the  norths — 
grouae-ahooting  on  the  moors  in  Au^t— -" 

"  TelJ  me  not  ao  j  some  dearer  tie  is  bound 
about  your  8[nrit :  2ore,  not  apori,  draws  you 
away/* 

"Will  you  have,  a  little  of  this  lobster- 
aalad,  or  some  more  tongue  P  "  / 

"No  more  tongue,  thank  you,  I  have 
tongue  enough.  A  ciistard,  if  vou  please — 
No  I'll  change  my  mind,  and  oave  a  straw- 
berry cream." 

Sentiment  notwithstanding,  Miss  Mavis 
had  a  capital  appetite;  and  Sidney  Wilfred, 
in  an  absent  spuituat  way,  cat  more,  and 
drank  much  more,  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  "  soul  adrift  on  a  sea  of  sufier- 
mg."  PerhapB  he  had  been  adrift  a  long 
while,  and  had  come  back  hmigry  and  ex- 
ceeding dry,  as  grief  is  said  to  oe.  It  re- 
joiced Kliea  Popsy's  heart  to  see  her  friends 
eat,  and  she  Kept  constantly  admonishing 
them  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  each 
other.  Nora,  who  sat  between  Captain  Clay- 
ton and  Sidney  Wilfred,  mij^ht  otherwise 
have  run  the  risk  of  being  neglected;  for 
both  these  gentlemen  were  very  mtent  upon 
themsetres.  Mr.  Joshua,  who  had  by  this 
time  got  over  the  stiffness  and  newness  of  his 
apparel,  and  had  forgotten  his  curled  hair, 
took  wine  all  round  with  every  body,  and 
drank  healths,  cou|]ling  them  occaaionally 
with  very  old-fiubionea  aentimenta.  He 
Bwde  a  terrible  l}<">g|e  of  one  of  them,  which 
he  converted  into,  **  The  married  single,  and 
tiie  single  happy,"  to  his  own  intense  confu- 
sion :  for  Miss  Charley  Wilde  whispered  that 
it  was  the  most  sensible  speech  she  had  ever 
heard  from  him,  and  she  hoped  he  would 
never  depart  from  it,  Mr.  Foxcroft  proposed 
the  healui  of  the  hostess,  who  acknowledged 
the  compliment  herself  in  a  neat  speech 
beginning,  "Hold  your  tongue,  Joshua,  I  am 
old  enough  to  speak  for  myself,  I  hope," 
and  endi^  with, "  to  our  nest  raerry  meet- 
ing." 

"What  is  your  opinion  on  the  pipe-clay 
question,  Captiuo  Clayton  P  "  tremulously  said 
young  Mr.  Worksop,  whose  voice  had  never 
been  beard  until  the  dose  of  aupper.  He 
was  a  shy  retiring;  penwn,  who  was  getting 
himaelf  up  in  poUUcs. 
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"The  pipe-clay  qaesUon,  sir?  I  never 
allow  myself  to  have  an  opinion  on  profes- 
sional topics.  Our  opinions  are  laid  down 
for  us;  and  what  a  soldier  who  knows  bis 
duty  has  to  do  is,  to  take  them  up  and 
wear  them  as  a  part  of  his  livery  in  the 
king's  service." 

Mr.  Worksop  subsided,  and  was  heard  no 
more,  except  in  whispers  to  his  sinters. 
Somebody  —  probably  Miss  Mavis  — then 
started  the  more  popular  quarry  of  light  lit- 
erature, which  all  the  elders  conspired  to  run 
down ;  even  Sidney  Wilfred  had  his  fling  at 
it,  as  drawing  modem  ta^  into  a  false  direc- 
Uon  altogether. 

"  Where,"  said  he  forcibly, — "where  are  the 
renders  to  be  found  to  relish  the  honey-dew 
of  Parnassus,  when  these  tasteless  streams 
of  fiction  have  vitiated, — have  vitiated — " 
He  paused  for  lack  of  a  strong  conclusion  i 
and  Mr.  Foxcroft  took  the  words  out  of  his 
mouth. 

"  Have  vitiated  the  public  mind.  Where 
indeed,  sir?  I  agree  with  you.  Our  old 
standards  are  being  run  aground  and  neglected 
for  a  gush  of  spasmodic  twaddle !  What 
do  you  think  of  our  Chaucer,  our  glorious 
Will,  our  unsurpassable  Milton?  Are  not 
they—" 

"  I  confess,  sir,  that  I  do  not  think  mneh 
of  (hevfii  ve  modems  can  support  their 
rivalry,"  returned  Mr.  Sidney  Wilired,  fixing 
his  glass  eyes  on  the  doctor  firm^,  ana 
planting  his  bands  on  the  edge  of  the  aup- 
per-table  over  which  he  leaned. 

"Tennyson  won't  tjmI  his  bonnet  to  any  of  " 
them,  I  daresay;  but  excuse  an  old-fashioned 
reader  for  leanmg  to  the  ancients." 

"  I  do  not  propose  the  laureate  as  the  re- 
presentative of  our  age's  genius, — far  from  it, 
Mr.  Foxcroit   There  are  other  men  whose 

Cower  the  century  has  not  yet  acknowled^d } 
ut— " 

"Whose  *6^hs*  shall  echo  to  the  fat^ 
remote  of  time,"  added  uncle  Ambrose,  quot- 
ing Miss  Mavers  almost  in  spite  of  himself, 
and  then  blushing  as  deeply  aa  the  flattered 
poet  himsel£ 

Some  of  the  company  looked  aumrised  t 
but  all  thought  him  in  earnest,  and  or  course 
nobody  could  venture  on  a  contradiction  in 
the  author's  presence :  so  the  huge  compli- 
ment passed  unchallenged. 

"  How  good  of  you — how  very  good," 
whispered  Miss  Mavis  with  enthusiasm. 
"  what  a  treasure  in  an  unenvious  soul  you 
have!"  but  in  Charley  Wilde'a  estimation  he 
sank  at  least  a  fathom. 

Some  young  people  there  are  who  never 
appear  to  find  their  tongues  until  supper  is 
over.  Of  this  peculiar  class  were  the  two 
Misa  Workaopt,  who,  when  they  left  the 
table,  became  quite  pggling  and  expansiTe* 
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The  younger  linked  her  arm  into  Anna 
Brooke's  in  the  most  con&dential  manner; 
and  began  to  ask  what  was  her  opinion  of 
things  in  general. 

"  Never  mind  me,  you  know ;  nobody  ever 
does  mind  me.  But  what  do  you  think  of  it 
all,  now  really  ?"  eaid  she,  looking  eagerly 
in  Anna's  puzzled  face. 

"  It  is  all  very  pleasant,"  replied  Anna  at 
hazard. 

*'  No !  Really  now,  do  you  think  bo  P  Look 
at  Mrs.  Westtord,  isn't  she  altogether  charm- 
ing? Listen,  and  I'll  tell  you  something. 
Our  Willy  is  in  love  with  her,  really ;  but  it 
is  quite  a  secret  yet,  so  don't  tell."  Anna 
promised  not  to  misuse  her  confidence. 

"  I  don't  think  he  would  care  much  if  it  did 
come  to  her  ears ;  for  he  is  so  shy  he  will  never 
get  her  told  himself.   I  say  he  will  have  to 

E repose  to  her  by  proxy ;  but  he  can't  marry 
er  by  proxy — it  is  only  royal  people  and 
kings  and  queens  that  do  that,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Westford  was  a  comely  widow  of 
siz-and-forty,  and  Mr.  Worksop  was  a  youth 
hovering  on  twenty,  with  immense  ambition 
and  ft  very  small  patrimony;  the  connection, 
therefore,  looked  very  eligible  to  bim,  as  she 
had  a  good  dowei-  and  a  nice  house  of  her 
own.  Often  and  often  had  the  aspiring  poli- 
tician in  bis  dftj'-dreams  exiled  the  poor  old 
captain  to  remote  marine  lodnngs,  and  in- 
stalled himself  as  master  at  Asnbum  Lod^e, 
with  the  gentle  widow  as  his  wife.  Futile 
dreams  of  youth  and  inexperience,  never  to 
be  realized! 

Charley  Wilde  was  the  first  to  take  her 
departure,  after  exacting  from  Nora  a  prom- 
ise to  be  at  home  to  her  on  the  morrow, 
when  she  proposed  to  call  at  the  rectory. 
"For,"  said  she,  "now  that  I  have  made 
your  acnuaintance,  I  long  to  teach  you  to 
ride.  There  is  to  be  a  stag-hunt  next  week 
with  Lord  de  Plessy's  hounds,  and  I  mean  to 
go  out ;  I  wish  you  could  too." 

Mr.  Sidney  Wilfred,  who  overheard  this, 
turned  away  with  a  jirofound  sigh. 

"What  ails  you  Sidney,  man?"  askcfd  his 
cousin.  "  Do  you  think  I  shall  spoil  my  new 
friend  P  He  compliments  me  with  the  name 
of  '  Horse-godmother,*  which  is  very  rude," 
she  ndded,  turning  to  Nora.  "And  I  see  by 
his  face  he  is  going  to  honor  you  with  a 
*  Sigh  *  of  admiration  in  several  stanzas.  But 
don't  be  beguiled  into  vanity,  for  he  has 
rhymed  even  on  poor  Mopiiet  there,  and 
almost  broken  her  heart  with  his  inconstancy. 
He  says  he  cannot  endure  masculine  women ; 
but  you  will  see  that  after  he  has  paid  his 
court  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  he  will 
end  by  marrying  me.  Now  I  am  goin^; 
good-by.  Miss  Mavis, — my  carriage  is  wait- 
mg, — shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  talung  you 
to  your  door?  She  does  not  heari  well, 
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never  mind.  Good  night,  Miss  Popay ;  good 
night,  Mr.  Joshua,  One  of  the  rectory  gen- 
tlemen will  perhaps  give  Miss  Mavis  an  arm 
home ; "  and  Charley  Wilde  disappeared, 
talking  fluently  all  the  way  down-staira,  and 
into  her  carriage,  when  uie  found  nobody 
was  there  to  listen. 

When  she  was  gone,  the  other  people 
began  to  go  too;  and  uncle  Ambrose  was 
com])eIled  to  offer  Miss  Maris  his  escort  to 
her  cottage-door ;  for  she  said  she  was  afnud 
there  might  be  some  men  about,  and  she  did 
not  consider  it  safe  for  a  female  to  go  hoOie 
unprotected. 

**  I  must  compliment  you  on  your  trium- 
phant conquest,  uncle  Ambrose,''  cried  the 
mischievous  Nora,  as  he  entered  the  rectory- 
parlor,  after  conducting  Miss  Mavis  home. 
"  I  am  sure  she  sets  the  charming  person  in 
Scotland  at  naught  now,  and  tmnks  to  sup- 
plant her." 

"And  your  jioetical  figure  of  speech  at 
supper, — ^j-ou  did  indeed  come  out  surpris- 
ingly'," added  Mr.  Brooke.  "  The  young 
genius  will  certainly  affix  your  name  to  the 
dedication-pnge  of  his  next  poem  as  an  en- 
lightened appreciator  of  talent." 

Uncle  Ambrose  lighted  his  candle  and 
stalked  off  to  bed,  without  condescending  to 
answer  their  gibes. 

The  day  after  Miss  Popsy  Parker's  enters 
tainment,  as  Nora  wad  stretching  up  her 
pretty  arms  to  reach  a  certain  spray  of  China 
roses  for  the  replenishment  of  her  favorite 
vase,  and  standmg  on  tiptoe  to  attain  her 
object,  upon  which  she  was  very  intent,  the 
rectory  garden  was  entered  by  Lady  de 
Plessy,  Lady  Frances  Egerton,  and  the 
Honorable  Arthur.  Nora  did  not  perceive 
them,  and  went  on  striring  for  the  roses,  till 
baring  caught  the  branch,  and  brought  it 
down  nearly  low  enough  for  her  fingers  to 
break  it  o^  it  suddenly  jerked  back  to  the 
wall,  leaving  a  thorn  in  her  rosy  palm.  With 
an  impatient  little  exclamation,  she  turned 
round  and  confronted  the  visitors,  at  s^fat  of 
whom  she  blushed  deeply. 

"What  a  lovely  creature!"  said  Lady 
Frances  in  a  whisper  to  her  brother.  "  Get 
those  roses  for  iier,  Arthur."  Arthur  in- 
stantly obeyed,  and  presented  them  with  a 
gallant  bow. 

"  Will  you  come  in,"  said  Nora  shyly;  and 
she  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
Anna  and  uncle  Ambrose  were  sitting.  Mr. 
Brooke  was  out  somewhere  in  the  village, 
and  Cyril  was  fishing  in  the  beck. 

The  introduction  was  very  unceremonious, 
but  for  all  that  the  more  pleasant.  Lady  de 
Plessy  talked  about  the  parish  topics  to 
Anna}  uncle  Ambrose  ana  Arthur  got  aa 
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the  theme  of  Indian  affairs  ;  and  Lady  Fran- 
ces talked  to  Nora  about  flowers,  pet  birds, 
and  other  innocent  little  subjects  that  she 
thought  the  young  j^rl  would  understand. 
Nora  was  not  a  little  confused  by  the  long 
and  earnest  gaze  that  Lady  Frances  fixed  on 
her  face ;  and  yet  she  could  not  be  annoyed  at 
it,  for  so  much  frank  good^nature  mingled  in 
her  brtisquerie.  Something  led  them  to 
Bpeak  of  London  and  Mr.  Brooke's  curacy 
there,  and  the  tears  of  joj'ful  emotion  came 
into  Nora's  ^es  as  she  expressed  bow  happy 
they  had  been  made  by  Lord  de  Plessy's  l>e- 
nevotence. 

"  You  svreet  Uttte  enthusiast  I "  exclaimed 
Lady  Frances, "  my  father  did  not  count  on 
such  romantic  gratitude.  If  you  thank  him 
in  that  way  yourself,  you  will  charm  him  into 
being  your  numble  adorer  for  life."  Nora 
thought  Lady  Frances  was  laughing  at  her ; 
this  strain  was  quite  new  to  her,  and  she 
grew  rather  shyer  and  more  reserved. 

"  It  is  beautiful  to  witness  a  genuine  feel- 
ing of  happiness.  My  dear,  you  are  re- 
fr«htng  to  me,  and  I  must  know  you  better. 
I  am  an  old  woman,  so  you  must  not  he  o^ 
fended  at  what  I  say.  Arthur,  come  here 
one  moment"  The  young  man  approached. 
"  Look  at  this  child,  and  tell  me  whom  she 
is  tike.  I  seem  to  know  her  &ce."  Arthur 
de  Flessy  changed  countenance. 

"  She  reminds  you  of  Dr.  Lee's  daughter 
Frances."  He  could  not  bring  his  lips  to 
say  carelessly  "  Grace  Lee." 

"  Good  Heaven !  so  she  does,"  replied 
Lady  Frances  in  an  undertone,  and  with  a 
glance  at  her  brother,  who  returned  to  his 
discussion  with  uncle  Ambrose.  An  appear- 
ance of  preoccupation  seemed  to  take  her 
all  at  once,  and  sne  continued  silent  for  sev- 
eral minutes.  "  Strange  coincidence ! "  she 
said  half  to  herself,  and  then  asked  Nora  if 
ihe  happened  to  have  any  relatives  of  the 
name  of  Lee. 

"  No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any ; "  and  the 
subject  passed. 

"  My  dear,  do  you  like  birds  and  flowers  ; 
we  have  plenty  of  both  at  Pless^^-Hegis. 
You  must  come  to  hmcheoo,  and  I  will  show 
you  them ;  the  aviary  is  my  especial  care." 

Lady  de  Flessy  overheard  the  invitation, 
and  looked  raund.  Something  in  Nora's  at- 
titude and  expression  of  countenance  struck 
her  forcibly ;  and  Ming  her  eyes  to  observe 
Arthur,  she  saw  that  he  also  was  watching 
with  absorbed  interest  the  bright  young 
beauty. 

**  Mr.  Brooke  will  perhaps  spare  her  to 
us  for  a  fbw  days,  Frances,"  added  she  cour- 
teously. "  My  dear,  would  you  like  to  come 
to  FlesflT-Be^P  We  are  quite  homely 
people,  luie  yourselves,  and  will  take  core  m 
you." 


Nora  looked  delighted,  but  hesitated. 

"  You  shall  come  when  Charley  Wilde  is 
with  us  next  week,"  said  Lady  Frances,  at- 
tributing the  girl's  shjTiess  to  ignorance  of 
themselves  and  their  ways.  Mr.  Brooke 
came  in  before  they  left,  and  gave  his  con- 
sent. It  seemed  natural  that  everybody 
should  at  once  attach  themselves  to  Nora, 
she  was  so  sweetly  attractive  and  innocent. 

She  went  to  Flessy-Re^  at  the  time 
fixed,  and  enjoyed  her  visit  exceedingly. 
Ladv  de  Flessy  was  as  kind  to  her  ns  a 
mother  could  have  been,  and  Ladv  Frances 
made  quite  a  pet  of  her  ;  but  she  fiked  most 
of  all  tnc  short  half-hour  before  dressing  for 
dinner  which  was  spent  in  the  schoolroom  in 
the  twilight.  Arthur  commonly  came  in 
then}  and  though  he  never  talked  to  her 
much  at  any  time,  his  manner  towards  her 
was  full  of  such  a  courteous  deference,  that 
she  almost  regretted  having  to  go  back 
home  at  the  end  of  four  days,  and  thought 
more  of  his  grave  dark  ffice  than  was  at  all 
good  for  her  afterwards.  After  this  visit, 
Arthur  de  Flessy  often  strolled  down  by  the 
beck,  vrith  his  rod  and  line,  on  pretence  of 
fishing ;  but  after  a  short  talk  with  Cyril  or 
uncle  Ambrose,  he  generally  ended  bv  going 
into  the  rectory-garden,  and  talking  ttirouga 
the  open  window  to  the  two  girls  at  their 
work.  Sometimes  he  came  alone,  and  some- 
times Lady  Frances  was  with  him,  or  his 
mother  J  but  any  way  he  contrived  to  talk 
most  to  Nora.  She  was  one  time  lively  and 
quaint,  and  another  shy  and  proud ;  but  she 
was  always  beautiful  and  always  attractive. 
The  natural  results  followed :  Arthur  de 
Flessy  fell  in  love  most  indiscreetly,  and  it  is 
possible  that,  without  a  word  being  ex- 
changed on  either  ude,  she  knew  it  and  re- 
turned it. 

Not  seldom  did  his  thooghts  at  first  re- 
vert to  the  grave  in  Riverscourt  church- 
yard; but  the  heart  of  man  is  not  consti- 
tuted to  grieve  for  ever,  a  discovery  which 
Arthur  presently  made  to  his  great  comfort 
I  cannot  say  what  led  to  the  confidence,  but 
one  morning  in  the  garden  he  told  Nora 
about  Grace  Lee,— how  they  had  loved  each 
other  as  children  almost,  how  thev  had  been 
separated,  and  she  had  died  in  ^is  absence. 
Nora's  pitiful  eyes  looked  lovelier  through 
their  tears  than  ever,  and  I  believe  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  each  got  a  silent  glimpse 
into  the  other's  heart.  Arthur  was'  ratner 
shocked  at  what,  in  him,  so  plainly  bore  the 
guise  of  inconstancy ;  but  he  did  not  stay 
away  from  the  rectory  in  consequence.  Lady 
de  Flessy  began  to  see  in  Nora  the  magnet 
that  retained  her  son  so  quietly  at  Plessy- 
Regis ;  and  made  up  her  mind,  if  need  were 
gracefully  to  sacrifice  her  prejudices  and 
pride  of  olaat,  and  keep  Arthur  at  home  by 
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permitting  liim  to  contract  an  unambitious 
mavriQge.  As  for  other  people,  they  never 
could  have  conceived  so  wild  a  speculation  as 
that  the  simple  daughter  of  a  country  rector 
should  fascinate  the  heir  to  an  earldom,  and 
nobody  troubled  themselves  with  an  anxiety 
or  a  jealousy  on  the  subject.  Besides,  there 
waa  a  certain  Lady  Canry  Stafford,  with  an 
unmense  fortune  and  an  unimpeachable  ped- 
igree, to  whom  it  was  pretty  generally  known 
Unat  Lord  de  Plessy  desired  to  see  his  son 
united.  But  Lady  Carry  was  little,  crooked, 
and  BuUow,  be!>idefl  being  foolish  and  ill-tem- 
pered ;  and  OS,  in  most  cases,  a  roan  marries 
a  wife  fur  himself,  and  not  for  his  family, 
Arthur  doubtless  preferred  the  blithe  and 
blooming  Nora  to  the  other  lady,  whom 
Miss  Popsy  Parker  designated,  in  her  choice 
and  familiar  phraseology,  "  the  crookedest 
■tick  in  all  the  wood." 

I  incline  to  think  myself  that  if  Arthur  de 
Plessy  had  not  met  opportunely  with  Nora 
Brooke  racing  down  Larkhill,  he  would  hare 
^ne  back  to  India,  leavins  his  heart  buried 
in  Itiverscourt  churchyarai  have  left  his 
fomily  m  dudgeon ;  and  have  himself  be- 
come in  process  of  time  a  disUnguished  offi- 
cer, or  perhaps  another  unit  in  the  long  list 
of  Wars  glorious  army  of  martyrs. 

XIV. 

Another  Sunday  passed,  a  fine  Sunday,  and 
John  Hartwell  did  not  come,  neither  did 
Anna  receive  anv  news  from  him;  and  a 
letter  that  she  had  written  to  Louy  remained 
unanswered.  The  poor  girl  grew  every  day 
more  white  and  anxious  as  each  post  renewed 
her  disappointment ;  and  one  morning,  she 
and  her  father  being  down  in  the  breakfast- 
parlor  earlier  than  the  rest^  she  asked  him 
when  he  intended  driving  into  town.  Not 
before  the  end  of  next  week,  he  told  her ; 
but  catching  the  ezpresuon  of  patient  pain 
on  her  countenance,  he  inquired  if  she  tiad 
any  particular  reason  for  desiring  to  go  ear- 
lier, oecBuse,  if  so,  he  had  nothing  to  prevent 
him  going  that  day. 

"  Well,  if  jou  will,  papa,"  replied  she, 
without  assigning  any  cause  for  her  vehement 
desire  to  go ;  but  Mr.  Brooke  was  at  no  less 
to  interpret  it.  Nora  laughed  at  her  sister's 
anxiety  to  get  back  into  smoky  London ;  and 
averred  that  if  Anna  could  have  had  her  own 
way,  she  would  never  have  left  it,  even  for 
this  charming  Ashbum. 

After  breuLfast  Josy  and  the  chaise-cart 
came  to  the  door,  and  Mr.  Brooke  and  Anna 
started  immediately.  It  iras  a  very  silent 
drive ;  for  the  poor  girl  was  oppressed  with 
a  crowd  of  dark  presentiments  of  which  she 
could  not  divest  herself.  Arrived  in  town, 
Anna  got  into  a  Hampstead  omnibus ;  while 
ha  iatoer,  «fter  appointing  to  meet  her  at  a 
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certain  hour  at  their  old  friend  Mr.  Parkes*, 
went  about  on  his  own  business.  Anna 
reached  the  Hartwell's  house  at  noon ;  and 
on  ringing  at  the  door  was  admitted  by  the 
butler,  who  wore  a  face  of  lugubrious  woe. 
Instead  of  showing  her  to  the  drawing-room 
at  once,  he  asked  her  to  wait  in  the  stud^, 
which  was  empty,  until  he  inquired  if  his 
mistreas  could  see  her.  Anna  passed  a 
wretclied  fire  minutes  until  he  returned,  and 
said  she  was  to  follow  him.  Louy  rushed 
forward  to  meet  her  at  the  door,  crjing  pas- 
sionately, and  drew  her  into  the  room,  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartwell,  her  sister,  and  Mrs. 
Arthur,  were  all  assembled.  Mr.  Hartwell 
looked  aged  by  ten  yeara  since  she  saw  him 
last;  and  his  wife  sat  literally  stupid  and 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  the  great  tears  roll- 
ing down  her  face,  and  her  blue  lips  quiver- 
ing incessantly.  Mrs.  Arthur  even  showed 
unaffected  signs  of  trouble  ;  and  Sophia  was 
moving  about  in  an  aimless  wa^,  with  swollen 
eyea  and  colorless  ohedu,  which  testified  to 
the  bitterness  of  her  sorrow. 

"What  does  it. all  meanP"  asked  Anna, 
glancing  from  one  to  the  other,  while  every 
trace  of  life  left  her  face. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  old  father,  keeping 
her  hand  in  his,  and  stroking  it  unconsdoosly 
while  he  spoke,  **  John  has  left  us  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  He  has  disgraced  us  all ! "  broke  in  Louy 
impetuously.  "  He  was  what  we  cared  for 
most  in  the  world,  and  he  has  covered  us 
with  shame.  I  wish  he  had  never  been 
bom !  "  And  she  flung  herself  down  on  the 
couch,  and  hid  her  face  in  the  pillows,  while 
her  whole  frame  shook  with  her  violent  sob- 
bing.  Anna  stood  speechless. 

**  John  is  gone  abroad,"  said  Mrs.  Arthur  i 
"and  we  are  alt  in  Taiygroit  trouble;  ha 
has  behaved  so  ill." 

"Now  don't  you  blame  him,  aunt,**  ex- 
claimed Li)uy,  sitting  up,  and  throwing  back 
her  hair  from  her  burning  face ;  "  there  will 
be  plenty  of  peojile  to  do  that  without  us.  I 
mean  to  go  to  him  ;  yes,  mother,  I  do." 

"Not  with  my  leave,  Louy,"  said  her 
father ;  "  and  don't  speak  in  that  way  to  your 
mother, — don't  you  see  how  ill  she  is  P  " 

Louy  rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  moaning 

SainfuUy.    Mrs.  Arthur  tried  to  sjieak  m 
ohn  again,  but  she  would  not  let  her. 
"  ni  tell  you  all  there  is  to  know,  Anna,  by 
and  by ;  it  is  amongst  ourselves,  remember." 

"  Yes,  mv  dear,  quite  amongst  ourselves  t 
there  will  be  no  horrid  trial  to  get  into  the 
papers,  because  the  matter  has  been  ar> 
ranged,"  persisted  her  aunt  The  old  fothtf 
rose  up  with  a  groan ;  and  resting  his  arm 
against  the  mantel-shelf  hid  his  face  upon  it, 
crying  like  a  child.  Anna  could  do  nothing 
in  all  this  misery;  she  sat  down  by  the  win 
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dow,  and  nobody  took  any  notice  of  her  for 
some  time.  Mrs.  Arthur  was  busy  with  her 
sister-in-law,  who  had  lost  all  self-restraint  at 
the  sound  of  her  husband's  groans,  and  was 
become  hysterical.  At  length  Louy  came  up 
to  her,  and  whispered,  "  Come  into  the  study 
with  me,  Anna;  I  can't  hear  this;"  and  they 
left  the  drawing-room  together. 

When  they  were  alone,  Lour  said  with 
some  Uttemeu,  "  You  Iiare  had  a  luc&y  es- 
cape, Anna ;  there's  no  frightful  disgrace  such 
as  the  world  never  forgets  attached  to  your 
name.  I  need  not  put  what  John  has  done 
into  so  many  words;  I  dare  say  you  can 
guess?" 

"Yes—" 

"  And  what  aunt  Arthar  said  is  true  —there 
will  he  no  exposure ;  hut  we  know  about  it. 
O,  Anna,  sometimes  I  fancy  it  must  be  all  a 
dream." 

*'  He  went  away  this  morning  ?  " 

"You  must  have  crossed  on  the  road;  I 
am  glad  you  were  too  late  to  see  him — are 
you?" 

Anna  said,  "Yes." 

"  He  was  miserably  drieeted.  O  the  fool 
he  bos  been !  I  don't  Uiink  my  &ther  will 
erer  get  over  it" 

Anna  looked  as  if  she  would  like  to  hear 
more  details ;  and  Louy,  with  hesitation,  gave 
a  little  further  explamiiion. 

"  You  know,  he  was  in  a  position  of  trust," 
said  she.  *'  Well,  he  appropriated  some 
money  that  passed  through  bis  bauds,  intend- 
ing to  replace  it.  He  never  could  do  so; 
and  at  last  he  confessed  to  the  head  of  the 
firm,  who  was  always  a  friend  of  ours ;  he 
had  been  a  schoolfellow  of  papa's.  So  he 
sent  for  papa,  and  they  arranged  that  the 
money  should  be  paid  back  as  a  loan,  and 
that  John  should  loive.  That  is  a  week 
unce, — such  a  wedt!— and  now  he  is  ffone." 

"Where  to?"  asked  Anna  m  a  uoking 
voice. 

"  To  France.  My  mother  would  not  have 
him  get  further  out  of  the  way.  O,  Anna, 
isn't  it  wretched  P  "  And  she  began  to  weep 
again  as  uncontroltedly  as  ever.  Anna  was 
so  stunned  that  she  seemed  quite  apathetic. 
Only  in  the  pallid  hue  of  her  lips  and  the 
restless  glitter  of  her  eyes  could  it  be  seen 
how  keemy  the  blow  to  ner  love  struck  home. 

She  was  glad  when  the  hour  came  for  her 
to  rejoin  her  father ;  hut  no  explanation  was 
needed  b^  him;  he  had  already  heard  of 
John's  misconduct  from  Mr.  Farkea,  111 
news  travels  fast  and  travels  far,  and  that  of 
young  HartweU'a  Journey  abroad  and  the 
causes  that  led  to  it  were  strongly  surmised, 
if  not  certamly  knovut  in  the  whole  curcle  of 
his  frienda  and  acquaintance. 

On  the  morrow  Anna  and  her  ftther  re- 
tnined  to  Ashbom. 
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As  the  days  wore  sIowIt  away,  she  also 
wore  through  the  phases  of  her  great  trouble, 
and  came  forth  from  it  but  little  changed  cx< 
temally,  though  her  spirit  was  oldened  by 
many  a  year.  Neither  Cyril  nor  Nora  ever 
knew  the  cause  of  separation  beln-eeti  their 
sister  and  John  Hartwell;  though  Nora  pe> 
haps  guessed  that  it  was  somethinjg  sad  and 
disgraceful,  becnuse  some  months  atcr,  when 
speaking  casually  of  the  Hartwells,  her  father 
told  her  briefly  that  the  whole  family  had 
emigrated  to  Australia. 

XV. 

Lord  de  Plesst  was  a  man  not  unpopular 
in  his  county,  except  with  noachers,  whom 
he  prosecuted  venomously ;  nc  was  an  easy 
landlord,  a  liberal  master,  and  a  munificent 
friend,  from  motives  which  cannot  be  im- 
pugned. His  position,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying,  demanded  it  of  him ;  and  he  wor- 
shipped bis  position  as  the  outward  sign  of 
his  mward  aignitj'.  But  what  gave  him  a 
more  extensive  popularity  than  anything  else 
was  a  ball  at  Christmas,  to  which  were  in- 
vited all  the  small  gentry  and  profea^onal 
people  for  miles  round  in  shoals.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  his  personal  hauteur  and  as* 
sumption  were  never  more  conspicuous  than 
on  these  occasions ;  but  people  gladly  took 
him  at  his  own  valuation,  and  rather  liked 
being  loftily  patronized  than  otherwise. 

The  Brookes  received  an  invitation  &om 
Lady  de  Plessy  in  person ;  and  to  Nora's 
great  delight,  it  was  accepted  by  alt  but  Anna, 
who  gave  some  valid  reason  for  preferring  to 
remain  at  home.  This  ball  was  a  very  criti- 
cal event,  more  critical  than  even  Nora  im- 
agined perhaps,  though  her  restless  fancy 
never  ceased  to  dwell  upon  its  possibilities. 
Plessy-Regis  was  always  filled  with  staying 
company,  principally  gentlemen,  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  and  one  morning  the  conversation 
turning  on  the  beauty  of  the  maids  of  Kent* 
which  somebody  asserted  was  proverbial, 
Lady  Frances  Egerton  spoke  and  said,  *'  We 
can  show  no  beauty  comparable  to  the  rector 
of  Ashbum'fl  daughter — Nora  Brooke ;  she 
would  grace  a  coronet,  would  she  not,  Ar- 
thur?" Arthur  was  reading,  and  did  not 
reply;  but  his  brow  contracted  impatiently 
at  what  seemed  to  him  a  profane  discussion 
of  a  name  that  he  held  sacred.  Sidney  Wil- 
fred b^n  to  lisp  her  praises  in  very  high- 
flown  language,  which  irritated  him  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  would  have  liked  to  lift 
the  poet  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  put 
him  out  of  the  window.  Instead,  howeveri 
of  induljging  this  laudable  sensation,  he  shut 
his  book,^  and  went  into  the  Mrk  to  take 
couosel  with  himself  concerning  Mora.  Lady 
Carry  Stoflbrd,  who  was  sentimental  when 
she  tbou^t  it  becoming,  nrntrhred  to  meet 
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him  near  Larkhill  plantations;  but  he  was 
not  in  a  gracious  humor,  and  would  not  turn 
to  walk  Back  with  her,  as  she  hal^invited 
him  to  do  t  BO  she  vent  home  and  cried  for 
spite. 

Arthur  de  Flessy  had  undergone  and^re- 
covered  from  the  wounds  received  in  one 
sharp  tussle  with  fortune,  and  his  present  at- 
tachment seemed  very  likely  to  invite  an- 
other. That  his  &ther  would  approve  such 
a  marriag^e  as  he  contemplated  was  improba- 
ble; but  having  debated  all  the  pros  and 
cons,  Arthur  came  round  to  the  idea  from 
which  he  started,  namely,  that  his  right  was 
to  consult  his  happiness  and  bora's  before 
any  other  person's  in  this  matter ;  so  he 
came  to  the  resolution  to  put  his  fate  to  the 
test  at  the  first  opportunity ;  and  if  she — 
which  he  did  not  doubt — would  accept  him, 
to  follow  his  own  man's  will  and  make  her 
his  wife,  in  spile  of  every  consideration  of 
personal  a^randisement 

Not  only  at  the  rectory  was  the  Christmas 
ball  looked  forward  to  with  palpitations  of 
hoiie  and  anxiety;  des  tdancet  were  held 
every  day  in  Miss  Mavis's  parlor  between 
that  lady  and  Miss  Scruple  as  to  what  they 
should  wear  on  the  great  occasion ;  and  the 
former  having  extracted  from  her  young 
friend  Nora  Brooke  that  uncle  Ambrose's 
favoiite  colors  were  yellow  and  red,  reviviSed 
an  amber' poplin  dress  with  scarlet  poppies, 
and  came  out  perfectly  dazzling.  She  was 
the  most  strikingly-conspicuous  figure  at  the 
ball,  not  even  excepting  Nora,  who  looked  a 
very  queen  of  youth  and  Iwauty  in  her  while 
muslin  dress  and  simple  braided  hair,  on 
which  she  had  good  taste  enough  to  put  no 
ornament  whatever.  But  she  carried  a  bou- 
quet of  magniflcent  camellias ;  and  a^  tlie^ 
had  no  camellias  at  the  rectory,  the  supposi- 
tion is,  that  they  were  sent  from  the  Plessy- 
Regis  conservatories.  The  child  was  so 
eager  to  go  that  she  hurried  everybody  to 
get  dressed  quickly  and  early,  yet  kept  them 
waiting  full  half  an  hour,  though  she  was 
quite  ready,  while  she  told  Anna  something 
that  made  her  spend  a  very  thoughtful  hour 
over  the  fire  by  nerself  after  her  father,  uncle 
Ambrose,  Cyril,  and  her  sister  were  gone. 
Still,  however,  they  arrived  in  good  time; 
only  Miss  Fopsy  Parker  and  her  brother 
were  before  them ;  and  Miss  Popsy  was  avail- 
ing herself  of  the  eligible  opirartunity  to  un- 
bosom herself  touching  the  game-laws  to 
Lord  de  Flessy,  who  listened  with  superlative 
amiability  and  consideraUon  to  what  be  re- 
garded as  a  slight  but  very  deplorable  mental 
aberration.  Miss  Popsy  bad  on  a  red  velvet 
gown,  all  her  gold  chains,  and  a  new  bird-of- 
parad^se  turban  ;  Charley  Wilde  was  in  black 
utce ;  and  Lady  Carry  Stafford  in  primrose, 
which  made  her  sallower  than  ever.  When 
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the  hatl  was  filled,  it  looked  like  a  gay  con- 
servator)', with  dowers  of  every  season  in  full 
bloom  together. 

The  musicians  were  stationed  in  a  tempore 
ary  orchestra  at  one  end  of  the  hal),  where 
the  dancing  was  to  be  ;  and  at  a  given  signal 
they  commenced  Nora  was  standing  quietly 
near  Lady  de  Plessy,  when  Arthur  came  up 
and  claimed  her  for  Uie  first  set  She  blushed 
beaut^ly :  such  a  distinction  was  the  envy 
of  half  the  room  ;  and  nobody  could  gainsay 
her  claim  as  the  belle,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  drawn  it  upon  her.  Lady  Carry 
Stafford  fanned  herself  vehemently,  and  Lord 
de  Plessy  looked  extremely  fidgeted.  He 
had  always  been  a  connoisseur  in  feminine 
loveliness,  and  he  now  mentally  acknowl- 
edged that  Nora  Brooke  would  bear  a  com- 
parison with  the  most  fomous  toasts  of  his 
youth.  Then  he  glanced  at  Lady  Carry,  and 
made  a  wry  mouth,  as  if  hewere  tasting  some- 
thing bitter. 

"  Come,  and  let  me  present  you  to  my 
&ther,  Nora,"  sud  Arthur  de  Flessy  when 
the  dance  was  finished.  There  had  neen  a 
few  whispered  tfords  of  explanation  between 
them  in  the  course  of  it  by  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  gallerj*.  Nora's  heart  palpitated  fiwt ; 
and  she  gave  a  little  fearful  glance  at  the  old 
lord,who  was  watching  them  Keenly.  Arthur 
understood  her,  and  added,  "  Well,  then,  to 
my  mother  first ; "  though  he  himself  felt 
bold  to  dare  any  amount  of  paternal  wrath. 
Perhaps  he  had  a  politic  view  in  desiring 
to  get  the  announcement  over  while  his  father 
was  in  a  genial  mood,  and  also  so  sur- 
rounded by  observeiB  that  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  receive  it  with  seemly  quietnesa  at 
least. 

Lady  de  Plessr  was  seated  by  one  of  the 
fireplaces  in  a  tall  carved  chur,  watcMng  the 
dancers  and  conversing  at  intervala  with 
Charley  Wilde,  who  was  lounged  on  an  otto- 
man near  her.  As  Arthur  approached  with 
Nora  on  his  arm,  Charley  opened  her  eyes 
wide,  gasped  in  the  middle  of  a  witty  ob- 
servation, and  seemed  suddenly  bewildered 
with  a  flood  of  enlightenment  She  fell  a 
little  further  back,  and  concentrated  her 
attention  on  Miss  Mavis's  florid  gown  ;  while 
Lady  de  Flessy,  conscious  that  the  crisis  was 
come,  turned  jiale  and  flushed  by  turns. 

"  Mother,  will  you  welcome  a  new  daugh- 
ter?" said  Arthur,  taking  her  hand  and  lay- 
ing It  upon  Nora's.  Lady  de  Plessy  smiled 
tremulously ;  and  as  the  ^oung  gu"!  leant 
down  towards  her,  she  kiaaed  her  on  the 
forehead  and  clasped  her  alight  fingers  veiy 
close,  but  could  scarcely  speak.  At  length 
she  said  with  constraint  "You  will  stay  at 
home  now,  mv  son  ?  You  must  keep  him  in 
England,  my  love." 

Arthur,  with  a  protid  pleased  air,  lifted  up 
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his  head  and  glanced  across  to  his  father, 
who  was  talking  nervously  to  Lady  Carry 
Stafford,  and  taking  serious  note  of  the  little 
pantomine  that  was  enacting  bv  the  fireplace. 
He  was  not  the  only  person  who  understood 
it.  Sidney  Wilfred  chose  to  fancy  himself 
the  S])ort  of  evil  fate,  and  went  distracted  in 
a  reeeas  behind  the  evergreens ;  he  hit  his 
forehead  twice  against  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
and  then  was  immediately  nred  with  poetical 
inspiration,  which  vented  itself  in  a  most 
agonising  "  Sigh,"  that  appeared  in  a  second 
edition  of  his  poems  as  an  "  Address  to  my 
Soul's  sweet  Pains."  From  his  retreat 
amongst  the  holly,  he  saw  Arthur  de  Pless^ 
draw  Nora's  hand  through  his  arm,  cover  it 
for  a  moment  with  his  own,  and  then  lead 
her  blushing  towards  his  father,  who,  seeing 
his  purpose,  abandoned  Lady  Carry,  and 
came  to  meet  him. 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  won- 
derful, am  I  to  understand  by  this,  sir?" 
said  the  old  man  in  a  hissing  whisper,  and 
with  a  glance  that  intimated  his  desire  to 
defer  explanation  for  the  present. 

Nora  neard  the  ominous  tone,  but  she  did 
not  see  the  banilisk  ej-es  upon  her  fece,  for 
ahe  was  steadily  contemplating  the  point 
of  her  shoe.  Arthur,  was,  liowever,  strung 
up  with  resolution  and  excitement,  and  did 
not  choose  to  intimate  that  he  understood  his 
father's  wishes.  He  said  quietly,  "Sir,  my 
mother  has  accepted  Nora  as  another  child ; 
you  must  accord  me  the  like  grace." 

Lord  de  Plessy  was  for  a  moment  so  aghast 
at  Arthur's  audacity  that  he  did  not  answer  a 
word ;  but  when  Nora  lifted  her  beautiful 
eyes  to  his  with  a  sweet  pleading  expression 
that  was  irresistible  he  said,  "  Well,  if  Arthur 
vn'lt  make  a  fool  of  himself  he  has  a  very 
bir  excuse)"  then  instantly  becoming  sen- 
sible of  the  ludicrous  discourtesy  of  this 
speech,  he  took  her  hand,  and  tried  to  mend 
it  confhsedlr  by  saying,  "  We  will  moke  the 
best  of  it]  but'l  thought  Arthur  had  more — " 
whether  sense  or  pride  he  did  not  communi- 
cate, for  he  was  seized  with  a  most  opportune 
fit  of  coughing,  which  prevented  him  from 
uttering  for  several  minutes;  and  when  he 
wiped  his  eyes  after  it  and  looked  round, 
neither  his  son  nor  Nora  was  visible.  The 
great  picture-gallery  opened  from  the  hall; 
and  this  being  lighted  and  thrown  open  aa  a 
promenade  between  the  dances,  tney  had 
strolled  in  there  to  talk  a  little  by  them- 
selves. Uncle  Ambrose  and  Mr.  Brooke 
meeting  them,  spoilt  this  intention,  but  en- 
abled Arthur  to  propose  a  i^uestion  to  the 
fiidier,  which  received  a  conditional  affirma- 
tive. Soon  after,  as  Lord  de  Pleasy  was 
seen  arm>in-arm  with  the  rector  in  amicable 
conversation,  the  lovers  rightly  ima^ned 
that  they  had  no  great  obstades  to  expect. 
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Presently  Charley  Wilde  came  in  and 
swept  thera  a  mock  curtesy.  "  I  have  been 
seeking  you  for  ten  minutes,  Arthur,"  said 
she  i  I  hope  I  am  the  first  to  proffer  my  con- 
gratulations ?  Don't  look  contradictory,  but 
give  Nora  to  me,  and  go  and  dance  with 
somebody  else,  or  you  will  lose  your  election 
when  it  comes  on.  You  are  not  to  rebel ; 
Lady  de  Plessy  sent  me." 

Arthur  chose  to  take  Nora  to  a  seat  in  his 
mother  himself;  and  then  he  went  and  did 
his  duty  like  a  man,  dancing  alternately  with 
Moppet,  Miss  Mavis,  Miss  Popsy  Parker 
(she  was  a  very  important  person  on  account 
of  her  powers  of  speech),  and  any  other  lady 
who  seemed  less  in  request  as  a  partner  than 
the  generality. 

Nora  was  very  happy.  Lady  de  Plessy 
and  Lady  Frances  Egerton  talked  to  her  so 
kindly  and  encouragingly,  and  seemed  really 
thankful  to  her  for  having  arrested  so  sig- 
nally the  erratic  fancies  of  Arthur;  and  even 
the  old  lord,  when  he  reflected  on  the  age 
and  temper  of  his  son,  was  disposed  to  con- 
template her  vrith  fovor. 

At  this  Christmas  ball  awkward  and  trou- 
blesome ceremonies  of  precedence  were 
waived,  and  each  person  took  in  whom  he 
preferred  to  the  supper  in  the  great  dining- 
room,  which  was  hung  round  with  generations 
of  De  Plessys  in  their  habits  as  they  had 
lived.  Lord  de  Plessy  oddly  enough,  and  to 
his  son's  discomfiture,  took  Nora,  and  left 
him  with  Miss  Mavis  on  his  hands.  This 
lady  had  had  many  opportunities  of  ingratiat- 
ing herself  with  Uncle  Ambrose;  though  she 
displayed  so  little  tact  in  the  use  of  them, 
that  he  took  Miss  Pops^  Parker  to  supper 
instead,  and  thought  seriously  of  proposing 
to  that  lady,  as  a  shield  of  defence  against 
the  other ;  but  ber  remarkable  appetite  for 
cold  turkey,  tarts,  custards,  trifle,  sherry,  and 
champagne,  determined  him  to  f^ve  the 
matter  a  little  more  serious  reflection,  which 
finally  resulted  in  his  not  proposing,  but  only 
becoming  more  Scotch  than  ever  in  his  tastes 
and  conversation. 

Encouraged  by  a  little  gentle  raillery  from 
Charley  WUde,  Mr  Joshua  Parker  jiroposed 
to  that  lady  before  supper,  and  was  rejected  ; 
after  supper,  flushed  with  wine  and  gume-pie, 
be  proposed  to  Moppet,  and  was  accepted. 
It  is  said  that  Miss  Popsy  beat  him  with  her 
fan  for  his  folly  all  the  way  as  they  drove 
home ;  but  he  married  Moppet  in  spring, 
and  bis  sister  now  has  the  private  asylum  to 
herselt 

That  Christmas  ball  materially  changed  the 
aspect  of  Ashbum  society.  Nobody  patron- 
ised the  Brookes  any  more ;  but  every  body 
courted  them.  Poor  Miss  Mavis  ma(ie  one 
very  unlucky  speech;  she  said  to  Nora, — 
having  observea  how  much  she  was  mode  of 
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by  the  PlesBy-Regia  family, — "You  pretty 
thing,  play  your  cards  well,  and  I  should  not 
be  surprised  at  whateoer  ha|)]>ened;"  and 
she  cried  with  mortification  when  she  found 
out  that  she  was  addressing  the  affianced 
wife  of  Arthur  de  Plessy. 

The  marriage  took  place  in  March ;  and 
the  next  Clirlstmas  ball  was  even  more  elori- 
ou^  than  the  last,  for  it  celebrated  the  oirth 
of  a  son  and  heir  to  Artliur  and  his  wife. 
The  old  lord  considers  his  daughter-in-law 
the  cleverest  and  best  of  women  ;  and  all  the 
family  acknowledge  that  it  is  better,  afler  all, 
than  if  Arthur  had  married  Lady  Carry  and 
been  miserable,  as  be  certainly  would  have 
been. 

There  has  recently  been  a  talk  in  ABlibum 
about  Anna  Broc^e  and  the  new  rector  of 
BiverBcourt,  but  it  ii  not  verified  niffidently 
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to  be  regarded  as  a  fact.  I  incline  to  think 
myself  that  she  will  stay  at  Ashbum  with 
her  father  and  uncle  Ambrose,  es|>erially 
since  Cyril  is  away  to  the  military  college; 
but  neither  would  I  assume  that  as  a  cer- 
tainty, for  the  rector  of  Riverseourt  is  a  veiy 
agreetdile  and  persevering  man,  and  Anna  is 
quite  cheerful  and  happy  again.  Louy  Hart- 
well  wrote  to  her  once  that  she  and  John 
were  settled  on  a  sheep-fiirm  in  New  Zea- 
land; and  that  the)'  were  likely  to  do  well 
now  they  were  out  of  the  rendi  of  tempta- 
tion. And  tiince  that  letter  she  has  seen  m  a 
paper  sent  her  by  some  other  member  of  the 
family, — possibly  Mrs.  Arthur, — that  Joiin  is 
married.  Altogether  it  is  probable,  though 
not  certain,  that  Ashbum  church-bells  may 
ring  in  another  marriage-morning  ere  long. 


Walled  Lake  is  Iowa. — A  correspondent 
of  The  CinciaaUi  Gazette  gives  an  account  of  a 
walled  lake  in  Wright  County,  Iowa.    lie  says : 

"  To  mo  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities 
I  bad  ever  seen— enveloped  as  its  history  is 
with  a  mantle  that  will  probably  never  bo  with- 
drawn. This  lake  lies  m  tlio  midst  of  a  vast 
plain — the  rich,  gently  undulating  prairie  ex- 
tending for  many  roilcs  in  every  direction. 
The  lake  covers  an  area  of  about  1,900  acres. 
The  water  is  clear  and  cold,  with  a  hard,  sandy 
bottom,  from  two  to  twenty-five  feet  deep. 
There  is  a  strip  of  timber  about  halfway  round 
it,  probably  ten  roii  wide,  being  the  only  tim- 
ber in  many  miles.  TVien  is  a  waO  of  heavy 
$tone  all  round  it. 

"It  is  no  accidental  matter.  It  has  been 
built  with  human  hands.  In  some  places  the 
land  is  higher  than  the  lake,  in  wliich  case  the 
wall  only  amounts  to  something  like  a  rip-rap 
protection.  This,  I  believe,  is  what  engineers 
call  it.  But  in  other  places  the  water  is  higher 
in  the  lake  than  the  prairie  outside  of  the  wall. 
Tbo  wall  in  some  places  is  ten  feet  high ;  it  is 
thirteen  feet  wide  at  the  base,  sloping  up  both 
sides  to  five  feet  wide  on  the  top.  The  wall  is 
built  entirely  of  Boulders,  from  three  tons  in 
size  down  to  fifty  pounds.  They  are  all  what 
are  called  lost  rock.  I  am  no  geologist,  and 
consequently  can  give  no  learned  description  of 
them.  They  are  not,  however,  natives, '  to  the 
manor  bom.'  Kor  has  the  wall  been  made  by 
the  washing  away  of  the  eartfi,  and  leaving  the 
rocks.  There  is  no  native  rock  in  this  region. 
Besides,  this  is  a  continuous  wall,  two  miles  of 
which,  at  least,  is  higher  than  the  land.  The 
top  of  the  wall  is  level,  while  the  land  is  undu- 
lating— so  the  wall  is  in  some  places  two  feet, 
and  in  otben  ten  feet  high.   Tmm  rocks,  many 


of  them  at  least,  must  have  been  brought  a 
long  distance — probably  five  or  ten  miles.  In 
Wright  County  the  best  rocks  are  scattered 
pretty  freely,  but  as  you  approach  this  lake  they 
disappear,  showing  that  tbcy  have  been  gath- 
ered by  some  agency — when  or  by  whom  his- 
tory will  never  unfold.  Some  of  the  largest 
oaks  in  the  grove  are  growing  up  through  the 
wall,  pushing  tho  rocks  in,  in  some  coses,  out- 
side m  odicrs,  accommodating  their  shape  to 
the  rocks.  The  lake  abounds  with  excellent 
fish.  The  land  in  that  township  yet  belongs  to 
the  Government. 

"  When  I  was  there  in  the  Spring  of  1856, 
the  wind  had  blown  a  large  piece  of  ice  against 
the  south-west  part  of  tho  wall,  and  had  knocked 
it  down,  so  that  the  water  was  running  out,  and 
flooding  the  farms  of  some  of  tho  settlers,  and 
they  were  about  to  repair  the  wall  to  protect 
their  crops.  It  is  beanUfbl  fann  land  nearly  all 
round  this  lovely  lake. 

"  The  readers  of  The  Gazette  should  not  im- 
agine that  the  wall  around  this  take  is  as  regular 
and  as  nice  as  the  wall  aroand  tho  fountain  in 
front  of  the  City  Unll  in  New  York,  nor  need 
any  entertain  the  theory  that  it  is  a  natural 
wall ;  but  it  baa  been  built  hundreds,  and  prob- 
ably thousands  of  years.  The  antiquary  nuty 
speculate  by  whom  this  mi^ty,  as  well  as  or- 
namental, work  was  done,  hut  it  will  only  be 
spocalatton. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  water  in  the  lake  is 

t>ure  and  cool,  there  is  no  visible  feeder  or  out* 
et.  This  lake  is  about  twelve  miles  north  of 
the  located  line  of  the  Dubuque  and  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  west  of  the  former  place.  The  time  is 
coming  when  the  lake  will  be  a  ^at  place  of 
public  resort." 
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From  The  Dabtin  UnlTenlty  Magazine. 
PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  OUR  BIBLES. 
We  liave  often  thought  that  a  work  of  no 
ordjiiary  intereat  might  be  ivritten  ui»n  the 
historical  and  biographical  associations  vhich 
•re  connected  with  the  world's  few  great 
books.  Take  Aristotle  and  Plato,  for  in- 
stoncc.  What  a  multitude  of  recollections 
ire  entwined  with  their  writings,  if  we  con- 
fine ourselves  only  to  the  reTival  of  Eurojiean 
literature  consequent  upon  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  few  antecedent  and  sub- 
sequent centuries.  The  deep  and  dense 
ignorance  of  the  Latin  Cliurch— tbe  literary 
•plendor  of  Mahommedanism — the  philoso- 
phy of  Aristotle,  filtered  to  Christendom 
through  two  layers  of  Arabic  and  Latin — the 
Platonic  ardor  of  Marulio  Ficino,  founding, 
under  CoBmo  de  Medici,  a  university  of  Pla- 
tonic idealism  in  Florence — the  lordly  philo- 
sophic romance  of  John  Pico,  of  Mirandola, 
projecting  a  tournament  and  festival  of  phil- 
osophers at  Rome,  in  which  he  was  to  defend 
nine  hundred  'Platonic  theses  against  all 
comers,  whose  expenses  he  would  pay  from 
any  distance — the  great  antagonist  of  Peri- 
patelicism,  Peter  Ramus,  assassinated,  dis- 
emboweled, and  dragged  through  the  streets 
of  Paris  on  the  night  of  St  Bartholomew, 
not  so  much  because  he  was  suspected  of 
being  a  Huguenot,  as  because  he  was  known 
to  be  a  Piatonist — the  pale  and  visionary 
brow  of  Giordano  Bruno  (the  poet  of  that 
Pantheistic  system  of  absolute  unity  of  which 
Spinoza  is  the  geometrician)*  looking  upon 
us  from  the  fire  in  the  Champa  de  Flore,  be- 
fore the  theatre  of  Pompey — the  tall  and 
erect  figure  of  the  elder  Scaliger,  his  royal 
and  august  face,  bronxed  with  the  suns  and 
storms  of  many  eampaign^  now  bent  over 
the  words,  "sweeter  Uion  nectar, clearer  than 
the  sua,"  of  Aristotiei  these,  and  a  thousand 
other  thoughts  and  shadows,  arise  before 
him  who  contemplates  the  "  torso-like  ** 
volumes  of  Aristotle,  or  the  immortal  pages 
of  Plato.  We  commend  our  idea  to  some 
one  who  is  both  a  philosopher  and  historian, 
and  yet  not  utterly  deficient  in  imagination. 

Still,  placing  at  the  highest  the  influences 
and  associations  connected  with  the  writings 
of  these  intellectual  monarchs,  under  whose 
banners  it  has  been  said  that  every  mind 
may  be  ranged,  how  few  and  feeble  are  they 
compared  with  the  influences  which  cluster 

*  We  borrow  M.  Consin's  happy  exprestioo. 


round  every  portion  of  the  Inspired  Volume ! 
Let  us  imagine,  that  in  the  process  of  science 
a  book  should  be  execute<l  of  such  marrel- 
lous  materials,  that  on  blank  leaves  inserted 
for  the  purpose,  the  sunbeam  should  etch 
every  face  that  hung  over  the  page  until  it 
became  a  self-iUustrated  work,  a  magic 
gallery  of  pictured  shadows.  Something  like 
this  is  the  Bible  read  in  the  light  of  history 
and  biography.  In  thmr  radianve,  it  liecomes 
a  book  from  whose  erery  page,  and  almost 
every  text,  the  eyes  of  the  great  and  sainted 
dead  are  looking  into  ours.  Here,  then,  we 
find  Photographs  for  oor  Bibles;  and  we  pur- 
pose to  give  illustrations  of  Scripture  by  his- 
tory and  biograpbj' — to  adduce  texts,  or  pas- 
sages of  the  Bible,  intertwined  by  the  law  of 
association,  with  historical  names,  and  events 
in  the  annals  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  due  development  of  this  subject  would 
require  volumes.  It  would  demand  a  knowl- 
edge of  ecclesiastical  history,  for  which  the 
acquirements  of  Mr.  Stanley,  or  our  own 
elegant  and  learned  Dr.  Lee,  would  not  he 
more  than  sufficient.  Our  readers  will  be 
content,  however,  if  we  group,  almost  at 
random,  a  fisw  of  those  pictured  shapes  to 
which  we  have  alluded  -if  we  point  out,  and 
sketch,  even  with  rough  and  hasty  hand,  a 
few  of  the  faces  which  history  has  etched  on 
the  moi^in  of  Sacred  Writ. 

To  be^n,  then,  at  once,  open  the  Bible,  at 
the  Fifty-first  Psalm. 

We  may  transport  ouraelves  to  the  fourth 
of  February,  1555.  Newgate  Prison  stands 
out  dark  and  sullen  in  the  wintry  morning. 
The  streets  that  now  barricade  it — the  thor- 
onghfare  through  which  the  cabs  and  omni- 
buses, and  all  the  roaring  waves  of  city  life 
pass  on  to  Temple-bar— were  then  like  the 
straggling  lines  of  houses  in  an  overgrown 
village.  The  barred  and  stanncheoned  win- 
dows were  there  even  then,  and  a  few  strag- 
glers were  gaang  up  at  them  curiously. 
Grim  old  windows,  they  have  shut  in  many  a 
vrild  and  guilty  heart.  Many  an  eye  has 
looked  at  them  almost  all  the  long  night, 
until  the  cold,  grey  morning  paled  between 
the  bars.  A  few  hours  more,  and  the  sea  of 
heads  sorging  underneath,  and  the  fierce  up- 
lifted ftces  of  men  and  women,  come  to  see 
the  execution,  and  the  feet  upon  the  iron 
platfivm,  and  the  drop,  and  the  quirering 
rope,  and  the  cxdted  whisper  anAmg  the 
throng— and  the  soul  gone  out  to  meet  its 
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God.  But  on  the  morning  of  which  wo  speak 
we  do  not  pass  into  the  desperado's  room, 
where  the  rogue,  the  highwajmaD,  and  mur- 
derer are  congregated.  There  were  then  no 
gaol  committees,  no  kind  chaplains  and  lac< 
tometers,  no  prison  discipline,  no  Mr.  Halls 
and  Captain  Maconochies,  no  graduated  diet- 
ary, no  ventilation.  Through  the  long  pas- 
sages, strewed  with  filthy  rushes;  through 
stenches,  that  of  bad  fish  predominating— 
stenches  that  feed  &t  the  pestilence  that 
walketh  in  darkness,  we  pass  into  a  little 
cell.  Pause  at  the  iron  cage  with  reverence. 
There  is  calmly  sleeping  the  first  champion 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  tlie  first  martyr  of 
English  Protestantism,  John  Rogprs.  A 
step  glides  into  the  room.  It  is  the  keeper's 
wife.  The  prisoner  sleeps  soundly,  for  he  is 
at  peace  with  God,  and  the  angels  are  watch- 
ing over  his  head.  "Awake,  haste,  prepare 
yourself  for  the  fire."  "Then,"  says  the 
martjT  with  a  quiet  smile,  "if  it  be  so,  I 
need  not  tie  my  points."  He  is  taken  from 
Newgate,  first  to  Bonner  for  degradalion. 
He  meekly  beseeches  a  few  words  with  hia 
wife  before  the  burning,  but  is  answered  with 
a  scowl.  Meanwhile,  the  procesuon  is  formed 
for  Smithfield.  The  sherifis  walk  along  with 
their  wands  of  ofiice ;  the  gruff  halberdiers 
are  there,  trampling  round  the  pinioned 
prisoner;  priests  from  the  Abbey,  apprentices 
fi^m  the  Fleet,  yeomen  from  the  Tower, 
merchants  from  the  Change,  watermen  from 
the  Strand,  mingle  with  the  crowd.  But 
there  is  a  sound  of  sobbing  among  them.  A 
mother  appears  with  a  babe  at  her  breast, 
and  ten  little  ones  going,  and  weeping  by  her 
^de.  It  is  the  prisoner's  wife.  "  Come, 
good  John,  a  free  pardon,  and  go  home  with 
thy  honest  wife  and  little  ones;  only  re- 
nounce thy  heresy."  Patience,  stout  and 
godly  heart.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  the 
pangs  of  death  will  he  orerj  and  the  eyes 
will  have  opened  on  the  land  where  there  are 
no  more  tears,  and  the  ransomed  spirit  have 
received  the  crown  of  life.  Meanwhile,  he 
can  leave  ber  nothing  but  that  heart-touching 
paper  found  in  a  dark  comer  of  his  cell. 
"O  God!  be  good  to  this  poor  and  most 
honest  wife,  being  a  poor  stranger ;  and  all 
my  little  souls,  ber'aand  my  children  ;  whom, 
with  all  the  whole  faithful  and  true  Catholic 
congregation  of  Christ,  the  ILord  of  lifs  and 
death,  save,  keep,  and  defend  in  all  the 
troubles  and  assaults  of  this  vain  world,  and 


bring,  at  the  last  to  everlasting  salvation,  the 
true  and  sure  inheritance  of  all  crossed 

Christians.  Amen.  Amen."  But  listen.  A 
voice  is  hushing  the  noisy  throng.  It  is  a 
psalm  which  John  Rogers  sings  as  he  goes. 
"  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  according  to 
thy  loving  kindness ;  wash  me  throughly 
from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse  me  from  my 
sin.  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be 
clean ;  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than 
snow." 

Or,  opening  the  Psalms  again,  almost  at 
hazara,  die  Thirty-first  attracts  observation. 

To  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  Psalm 
may  recall  the  fourth  of  May,  1535.  On 
that  day  John  Haughton,  Prior  of  the  Char- 
ter^houee,  was  brought  out  to  Tyburn  to 
suffer  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  royal 
supremacy,  as  then  defined.  That  noble  fece, 
of  almost  feminine  beauty,  was  pale,  hut  not 
with  terror.  The  ropes  that  fastened  him  to 
the  dreadful  hurdle  could  not  disguise  the 
Gj'mmetry  of  his  slight  and  graceful  figure. 
That  fair  frame  was  animated  by  a  gentle 
spirit.  Haughton  was  not  a  Protestant}  but 
to  him,  as  to  More  and  Fisher,  every  Protest- 
ant may  afford  a  eigh.  In  an  age  when  the 
vices  of  the  Romish  priesthood  cried  to  hea- 
ven for  vengeance ;  when  their  most  flagitious 
offences  were  expiated  by  a  fine  of  a  few 
shillings,  or  by  carrying  a  taper  in  a  proces- 
sion ;  when  the  monasteries  were  full  of  men 
who  had  exchanged  the  hair  shirt  for  fine 
linen,  and  a  diet  of  bread  or  vegetables,  with 
small  beer  or  water,  for  fat  capons,  and  big^ 
bellied  tuns  of  sherry  and  sack — Haughton 
set  an  example  of  severe  virtue  in  his  own 
person,  and  insisted  upon  regularity  in  the 
house  over  which  he  presided.  The  most 
Protestant  of  our  historians  is  the  one  who 
has  done  the  fldlett  justice  to  this  Carthusian. 
His  execution  is  historically  remarkable,  be- 
cause it  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
dress  of  a  Romish  ecclesiastic  was  ever 
brought  to  the  stake.  This,  one  cannot  re- 
gret ;  for  it  was  a  sign  to  the  world  that  the 
domination  of  a  foreign  priesthood  was  over 
in  England  forever,  and  Uiat  the  minister  of 
religion  must  exhibit  the  r^^Iarit)',  or  pay 
the  penalty  of  a  citizen.  But  we  may  regret 
that,  when  the  storm  came,  it  swept  away 
one  of  the  few  flowers  of  holiness  that  yet 
lingered  on  the  mouldering  walls  of  the  En|^ 
lish  monasteries.  As  he  knelt  down  on  the 
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Bcaffold  his  closing  words  vere  taken  from 
the  Thirty-first  Psalm,  verses  one  to  five; 
vith  these  words  he  made  the  last  sign  to 
the  executioners. 

Another  recollection  occurs  to  ua  in  con- 
nexion with  this  Psalm.  It  is  nearly  forty 
years  before  the  last — the  22nd  of  May, 
1498.  This  time  the  scene  is  not  wliere  the 
bloody  arm  of  Haugfaton  hang  over  the  old 
aichway  of  the  Charterhouse ;  not  in  London, 
but  in  Florence.  This  May  is  not  over  the 
yellow  Thames,  but  by  the  sunny  Amo,  under 
the  blue  sky  of  Italy.  And  the  victim  is 
Savonarola.  Kine  years  before  he  had  been 
preaching  near  this  spot,  in  the  garden  of 
the  cloister  at  San  Marco,  under  a  shrubhety 
of  Damascus  roses;  and  his  Bubject  had 
been  the  Revelation  of  St  John.  Upon  the 
assembled  multitude,  used  to  bear  scraps  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  and  the  school  logic, 
that  pure  spiritual  ezpostlion  had  fallen  like 
■pray-drops  from  the  river  of  God ;  and  as 
the  preacher  spoke  of  the  love  of  Christ,  the 
tears  rolled  along  his  cheeks,  and  the  hardest 
liearts  melted  like  snow.  Not  many  ywrs 
after,  Luther  himself  published  'Savonarola's 
"  Exposition  of  several  Psalms,"  with  a  pre- 
face, in  which  he  recognized  the  Monk  of 
Florence  as  one  hke-minded  with  himself. 
Now  the  great  orator  has  come  forth,  not  to 
preach,  but  to  die.  He  had  endured  long 
imprisonment;  his  delicate  nerves  had  felt 
the  to^res  of  the  Inquisition  ;  he  had  been 
houim^  B  pillar  by  a  cord,  and  suddenly  let 
fttt^not  coals  had  been  burned  under  his 
fcet]  and  now,  vith  the  iron  round  his  neck, 
and  fastened  to  a  ft^n^t,  that  he  might  ex- 
perience at  once  a  double  pang,  he  in  quite 
calm.  On  what  hidden  bread  has  he  been 
feeding  his  spirit?  His  last  written  words 
were  a  meditation  on  the  Thirty-first  Psalm. 
Doubt  and  joy  alternate  until  the  third  verse 
— "  Thou  art  my  rock  and  my  fortress  ;  there- 
fore, for  thy  name's  sake,  lead  me  and  guide 
me."  On  this  verse  he  expresses  his  perfect 
peace.  But  he  stops ;  for  at  that  point  his 
wriUng  matoials  vere  mdely  taken  from 
Inm. 

We  have,  perhapa,  tarried  too  long  beside 
the  stake  and  gibbeL  Take  another  scene 
— other  Psalms.  The  place  Is  Versailles ; 
the  time,  the  rdgn  of  Louis  Quatorze,  about 
the  year  1705.  All  is  splendor,  for  n  magni- 
ficent ball  is  to  be  ^ven.  In  the  morning 
the  hunters  have  gone  out,  train  after  train 
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of  splendidly  mounted  cavaliers,  and  the 
horn  has  wakened  the  echoes  of  the  chase. 
In  the  sunny  afternoon,  the  lords  and  ladies 
liave  lounged  along  the  walks,  and  by  the 
terraces,  through  long  arcades  of  poplars  and 
cypress,  by  jars  of  exquisite  Oowers.  On  they 
pass,  laughing,  by  Uie  marble  fountain,  in 
those  rich  and  stately  dresses,  which  the 
chinas  and  fans  of  the  time  have  made  fami- 
liar to  us.  The  young  Duchess  of  Butgundy 
is  gayest  and  brightest  there.  But  where  is 
her  lord,  the  heii-^apparent  to  the  throne, 
and  grandson  to  the  king  ?  He  sits  away  in 
his  private  appartment,  far  from  scenes  in 
which  he  finds  nothing  congenial.  Our 
readers  will  easily  find  the  sketch  of  his  char- 
acter, as  given  by  St.  Simon,  or  may  read  it 
in  that  exquisite  Imok,  Vinet's  "  History  of 
French  Literature."  Originally  subject  to 
transports  of  passion,  which  made  him  an 
object  of  terror — ungovernable  in  the  pui^ 
sint  of  pleasure,  sarcastic  and  over-bearing — 
between  the  age  of  eighteen  and  twen^  he 
had  heard  that  mysterious  vcHce,  which  speaks 
in  courts  as  well  as  elsewhere — ^whieh  may. 
be  muffled,  but  is  not  lost  in  the  folds  of  a-, 
corrupt  church  and  a  ceremonial  religion. 
The  young  prince  was  withdrawing  himself 
from  the  din  of  pleasures,  whose  unsatisfying 
nature  he  had  di«:overed.  He  could  say,, 
with  one  of  old — 

"  The  heart  is  restless  ever, 
Until  it  finds  rest  in  Thee." 

Could  wc  see  the  little  book  in  his  hand,. 
which  Fenelon  has  given  him,  we  should 
find  that  he  has  been  reading  and  weeping 
over  the  Seven  Psalms  which  have  been  called 
Penitential. 

Over  the  entire  three  first  chapters  of  the  ■ 
Song  of  Solomon,  to  every  true  student  of 
church-history,  there  hangs  one  golden  gleam  i 
of  Gospel  radiance  amidst  the  shadows  of 
the  dark  age.    There  is  a  monastery  in- 
Champnigne  called  Churvaux.   It  is  situated' 
among  folds  of  wood,  near  Bar-sur-Aube. 
We  do  not  know  how  it  escaped  through  the 
French  Revolution;  but  Gibbon  speaks  of  its 
pomp  in  his  time,  and  of  a  certain  tun  of 
wine  in  its  cellar,  containing  014  hogsheads. 
Sail  back  up  the  stream  of  time  about  700 ' 
years ;  the  splendid  monastery  folds  back  into  ■ 
a  rough  house — 

"  As  if  a  rose  should  shnt,  and  be  a  bod  again." ' 
The  poor  monka  are  out  in  the  fieM.  Ik- 
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is  a  hot  day.  The  landscape  flickers  in  the 
heat.  The  purple  grapes  are  adust.  The 
monks  are  hot  and  Ured.  A  bell  sounds. 
They  go  into  thdr  rimple  diapeL  Th«r 
abbot  stands  up  to  speak.  He  has  a  book 
in  his  hand.  Zlis  name  is  Bernard  of  Clali^ 
Taux.  He  had  taken  a  part  in  preaching  the 
second  crusade,  vhich  modem  enlightenment 
must  deplore :  which,  perhaps,  he  regretted 
hiinseir.  But  against  this,  may  be  set  his 
noble  sympathy  with  the  persecuted  Jews. 
Thus  he  had  written  to  the  clergy  of  Eastern 
France — "  The  Jews  are  not  to  be  persecuted, 
slaughtered,  or  even  banished.  Search  the 
Scriptures.  They  are  living  pillars,  pictured 
with  the  pasuon  of  the  Lord.  They  are  wit- 
nesses of  our  redemption,  while  they  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  guilt  Yet  in  the  erening 
they  shall  be  brought  home ;  and  when  the 
multitude  of  the  nations  has  entered  in, 
then  shall  all  Israel  be  saved."  To  Rudolf, 
the  priest  who  excited  the  persecution,  he 
sternly  said — "Art  thou  greater  than  he  to 
whom  the  word  was  spoken,  'Put  up  thy 
-sword  into  the  sheath  P '  Wouldst  thou 
■empty  the  treasures  of  the  mercy  of  Clirist  ?  " 
The  Jewish  annals  record  bis  praise — "  God 
-sent  after  this  Belial  Bernard  from  Clairvaux, 
■a  city  which  is  in  Tzarphath  (France) — he 
took  no  ransom  of  Israel)  ibr  he  spake  good 
•of  Israel  in  his  heart.  If  it  had  not  been 
(hat  the  Lord  bad  sent  this  priest,  there 
would  none  hare  remained."  There,  then, 
he  stands  preaching  in  the  year  1163.  Day 
after  day,  when  the  labor  was  over,  he  poured 
forth  these  simple  sermons  for  the  refresh* 
>ment  of  the  brethren.  That  year,  ere  death 
had  called  him  away,  he  had  delivered  eighty- 
fix,  taking  verse  after  verse,  in  the  Canticles.* 
We  have  read  nearly  all ;  and  while  we  would 
not  be  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  claiming 
Bernard  for  a  fuU-blown  Protestant,  it  is  cer- 
tunly  surprising  to  see  how  little  distinctively 
Bomiah  occurs  in  them,  while  very  much  is 
to  be  found  that  might  have  come  from  Leigh- 
ton  or  Baxter.  One  falls  l)ack  upon  Butler's 
-distinction  between  the  religion  and  tlie 
tvperstiiiou,  in  the  Romish  system.  Cer- 
tainly these  sermons  might  be  read  with  ad- 
vantnge  by  the  judicious  student  who  sought 
■to  inhale  an  aroma,  not  to  copy  with  lifeless 

*  Upon  consultinz  Mnbillon's  edition  or  Bei^ 
nard,  we  think  that  this  Btat«ment  is  probably  in- 
^accnralo-  Some  of  these  sennons  must  nave 
Iraen  delivered  long  before  the  last  year  of  his  life. 


exactitude.  In  these  days  of  preaching,  we 
may  do  some  of  our  r^ers  a  service  by 
quoting  a  few  sentences.  Here  is  a  beauti- 
ful prayer  for  a  preacher : — "  Break  thy  bread 
to  these  hungry  souls,  by  my  hnnds,  if  Thou 
deignest,  but  by  Thine  own  strength."  How 
sound  and  sensible  is  this  account  of  the 
working  of  grace  with  the  human  faculties : — 
"  A  wondrous  and  inseparable  commixture 
of  supernatural  light,  and  the  illuminated 
mind."  The  fbllowing  is  strikingly  pro- 
found : — 

"  In  the  soul  I  have  an  intuition  of  three 
things — reason,  will,  memory.  When  the 
reason  receives  the  light  that  cannot  be  ex- 
tinguished, when  the  will  obtains  the  peace 
that  cannot  be  taken  nvay,  when  the  memory 
inheres  for  ever  in  the  fountain  that  cannot 
fail,  the  first  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Son,  the 
second  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  last  to  the 
Father.  O  blessed  Trmityi  my  trinity  of 
misery  sigheth  unto  Thee ! " 

Here  are  some  striking  illustrations  of 
man's  incapad^  to  speak  well  or  rightly  of 
himself : — 

*'Who  would  believe  the  blank  wall  were 
it  to  assert  that  it  produced  that  golden  ray 
which  stole  in  upon  it  through  the  shutter? 
The  glorious  picture,  or  immortal  writing,  is 
no  praise  to  the  pen  or  the  pencil  j  and 
good  words  are  not  the  glory  ca  our  tongue 
and  lips." 

The  philosophy  of  the  history  of  true 
religion  in  tlie  middle  ages  is  compressed 
into  these  remarkable  and  little  known  sen- 
tences : — 

"  There  is  a  kind  of  carnal  love  in  the  heart 
rather  directed  to  Christ  after  the  flesh.  In 
such  a  i^ase  there  stands  before  the  man,  as 
he  prays,  the  sacred  image  of  the  Ood-man, 
either  born,  or  at  his  mother's  breast,  or 
teaching,  or  the  like.  I  supiKwe  that  tlui 
was  one  chief  cause  why  the  invisible  God 
willed  to  be  manifest  in  the  flesh,  to  draw  the 
carnal  affections  of  carnal  inan  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  salutary  love  of  his  flesh,  and 
so  gradually  to  lead  them  on  to  a  sjnritual 
love." 

Yet  a  few  more  thoughts,  gathered  from 
this  old  and  rare  garland,  to  entwine  with  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  and  we  have  done.  "  A 
tranquil  Ood  tranquillizes  all  things,  and  to 
see  His  quietness  is  to  be  quiet"  "  Ood  ia 
without  passion,  not  without  compasuon." 
Of  his  beloved  brother,  Gerard,  dying  hap- 
pily :  "  It  grew  day  to  thee,  my  brother,  in 
thy  midnight  {  thy  night  became  as  clear  as 
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the  day."  "  Aa  etani  shine  at  night,  but  are 
unseen  by  day ;  so  true  grace,  sometimes  not 
apparent  in  prosperity,  chines  out  in  adver- 
Mty."  ^rom  the  thirtj-aixth  sennon,  at  the 
close  of  which  "  xomnoUntos  auditorts  per. 
etringit"  it  seems  that  the  brethren  Bomc- 
times  slept  under  Bernard  aAer  a  vigil ;  it 
vould  be  curious  enough  to  compare  his  sad 
and  gentle  worda  with  Swift's  fierce  and  de- 
fiant satire  in  his  sermon  upon  sleeping  in 
church.   Here  is  a  pointed  passage : — 

"There  are  those  who  wish  to  know  only 
that  they  may  know,  and  it  is  curiosity;  that 
they  may  be  known,  and  it  is  vanity;  that 
they  may  sell  their  knowledge  for  money  or 
honors,  and  it  is  greed ;  that  they  may  edify, 
and  it  is  charity ;  that  they  may  be  edified, 
and  it  is  prudence." 

Here  again,  are  two  profound  thoughts : 
"  It  is  ignorance  of  God  which  produces 
despair.  I  assert  that  alt  who  are  unwill- 
ing to  turn  to  God  are  ignorant  of  Him. 
They  refuse  because  they  imagine  Him  aus- 
tere, who  is  gentle  j  terrible,  who  is  allo- 
gether  lovely.  Thus  iniquity  lies  to  itself, 
framing  to  itself  an  idol,  what  fear  ye? 
that  he  will  not  forgive  your  sinsP  But  he 
hath  nailed  them  to  the  cross  with  Iiis  own 
hands.  That  yc  arc  tied  with  the  chain  of 
ertl  habit  P  But  he  looseth  them  that  are 
bound.  What  more  would  ye  have  ?  What 
hinders  ye  from  salvation  ?  This,  that  ye 
are  ignorant  of  God." 

And  to  conclude : 

"  Unholy  is  the  youth  in  which  the  younger 
■on  demands for  himself  the  portion  of  goods 
that  falls  to  him,  and  begins  to  wish  to 
divide  the  portion  that  were  better  poasesNed 
In  common.  Whilst  we  wish  to  satisfy  our 
luata  in  selfish  isolation,  we  deprive  ourselves 
of  the  singular  sweetnesa  of  social  and  com- 
mon good." 

In  reading  this  last  most  suggestive  pns- 
■age,  we  are  reminded  of  three  great  mod- 
em writers.  Julius  Miiller,  in  his  view  of 
Bin  as  selfishnesa,  adopts  the  same  profound 
interpretation  of  the  parable  of  the  prodigal, 
hia  fall,  b^inning  with  the  significant  trait 
that  be  first  wishes  to  have  his  own  portion 
severed  from  Iiis  father^  property.  Bums 
says  of  sensual  sin : 

"  It  hardens  all  within. 
And  petrifies  the  feeling." 

And  it  will  be  sufficient  just  to  allude  to 
Butler's  sentences  about  "  the  abandoned^  in 
what  is  called  the  way  of  pleasure." 

On  referring  to  Isdab,  Uie  fif^-thinl  chap- 


ter is  especially  dear  to  every  Christian  heart 
"From  that  chapter,'*  saya  Bengal,"  not 
only  many  Jews,  but  Atheists,  have  been 
converted.  History  records  some;  Ood 
knows  all."  Two  memorable  instances  there 
are.  One  we  all  remember — the  conversion 
of  Candace's  treasurer,  by  Philip.  He  was 
a  proselyte  returning  from  Jerusalem  to 
Meroe,  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  capital  of  the 
Ethiopian  Candaces.  Meroe  is  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  the  father  of  history.  After 
a  land  journey  of  many  days  up  the  Nile,,all 
jagged  and  bristling  with  isles,  like  the  jaws 
of  one  of  its  own  crocodiles,  and  ugly  rocks 
just  rising  over  tiie  seething  waters  like  hogs' 
.  backa,  the  traveller  once  more  gets  into  hia 
bout  upon  the  smoother  flood,  until  he  arrives 
at  the  great  city  of  Meroe.  There  the  ora- 
cle of  Jove  sleeps  amid  its  palma  upon  the 
quiet  Nile;  and  all  this  way  had  the  treas- 
urer travelled  to  the  oracle  of  the  Liring 
God.  Now  he  was  returning  in  his  chariot 
going  down  towards  Gaza,  the  old  historic 
city  given  by  Joshua  to  Judah,  whose  gates 
Samson  had  carried  away — the  key  of  Syria 
towards  ^ypt.  Its  situation  had  exposed  it 
to  many  invaders,  and  it  was  at  this  time 
desert.  But  nature  had  richly  adorned  ita 
vicinity.  The  hoary  olives,  and  the  great  red 
pomegranate  blossoms  profusely  covered  the 
long  rich  jilain.  The  purple  dates  slept  like 
evening  clouds  upon  the  far  off  eminence 
which  was  the  highest  point  of  the  fallen 
town.  And  still,  beyond  the  blue  Mediterra- 
nean broke  in  rainbow  whirls  of  dazzling 
surf,  with  a  boom  of  thunder  U])on  tb£ 
broken  beach  of  Gaza.  But  the  attention  of 
him  who  sat  in  the  chariot  was  riveted  to 
the  page  which  he  read.  There  is  aomethiog 
about  Scripture  to  the  inquiring  mind,  which 
makes  it  precious,  even  when  not  fully  under* 
stood.  Sweetness  is  wafted  from  its  dark 
sayings  like  the  rich  oriental  scents  that  give 
us  a  dim  notice  of  their  existence  through 
the  Bilk  wrapping,  or  ivory  cabinet,  in  which 
they  are  confined.  In  his  devout  abstraction 
he  reads  aloud,  so  that  the  humble  foot  trav* 
eller,  who  comes  op  to  the  chariot,  hears 
what  he  is  repeating.  And  the  place  of  the 
Scripture  where  he  read  was  this — "  He  was 
led  aa  a  sheep  to  the  elaughter,  and,  like  a 
lamb  dumb  before  the  shearers,  so  opened 
He  not  His  mouth." 
This  beautiful  pasiage  of  Scripture  recalla 
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to  us  also  tnotber  triumph  of  divine  graoet 
in  the  person  of  a  difierent  man,  in  a  diflfer- 
rat  uene,  in  another  age.  A  poet  of  the 
day  hat,  with  much  happiness,  compared  the 
thought  or  line,  vhbh  the  writer  sends 
abroad  and  ibrgets,  and  after  many  days  finds 
stored  in  a  friend's  heart,  to  the  arrow  which 
the  archer  shoots  at  random,  and  discovers 
in  the  cleft  of  a  tree.  And  the  Scriptures 
are  the  arrows  of  God,  which  "  ore  sharp  in 
the  heart  of  his  enemies,  whereby  the  people 
fall  under  Him ; "  yet  the  wound  is  not  unto 
death,  but  is  barbed  with  lore.  And  the 
force  of  the  arrow  is  not  spent  upon  the  first 
object  which  it  strikes  ;  its  range  is  from  its 
first  sending  forth  to  the  end  of  time :  it 
may  have  a  myriad  marks.  The  sune  shaft 
which  cleft  the  Ethiojuan's  heart,  cleft  another 
and  a  harder.  The  date  is  not  now  the  year 
after  Pentecost,  but  June,  1680.  The  scene 
is  not  by  the  oli^'es  and  palms  of  Gaza,  in 
sight  of  the  long  sweep  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  it  is  in  Oxfonlshire  near  Woodstock. 
The  sunset  writes  its  long  lines  of  gold  upon 
the  great  oaks  and  beeches  of  Woodstock 
Park;  the  deer  are  sweeping  through  the 
fern ;  the  magnificent  pile  bad  not  yet  been 
reared  wliich  the  English  nation  stamped 
with  the  name  of  Bleinheimi  the  dncal 
houK  of  Marlbonn^[h  vaa  but  the  country 
family  of  CSmrchilL  There,  in  the  place  of 
the  ptdace  which  Vanborough  reared,  stood 
a  long  low  range  of  buildings,  with  the  tell 
brick  cbimnej's,  and  triangular  gable-ends, 
of  Elinbethan  date.  This  is  the  lodge  of 
the  then  comptroller  of  Woodstock  Park, 
John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester.  But 'there 
is  a  stillness  about  the  house :  the  French 
Tolet  slips  with  noiseless  tread  over  the  pol- 
ished oak  stairs ;  the  countess  passes  like  a 
ghost,  pale  and  silent,  down  the  corridor ; 
the  Ear!  is  djing.  In  the  war  with  the 
Dutch  he  had  proved  himself  the  bravest 
officer  of  the  fleet  i  he  had  become  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  poets,  one  of  the  moet 
profligate  peers  in  that  court,  of  which  the 
historian  has  said,  that  "  it  was  a  school  of 
vice."  No  more  gallant  shape  walked  in  the 
mall ;  no  wilder  wit  spoke  agamst  grace  and 
virtue  in  the  circle  of  Sidley,  and  Etheridge, 
and  Buckingham;  no  more  reckless  hand 
flung  down  the  gold  in  that  gallery  where 
Charles  the  Second  pbyed  with  tlie  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth.  But  now,  in  his  thirty-fourth 
year,  be  ia  dying.  It  appears  that  for  many 


months  he  has  been  a  changed  man.  This 
change  was  momly  owing  to  the  mmiatry  of 
Dr.  Gilbert  Bnmet,  who  has  left  an  account 
of  it  in  a  hook,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
"  The  critic  on^^t  to  read  it  for  its  eloquence, 
the  philosopher  for  its  arguments,  and  the 
saint  for  its  piety." 

Let  us  give  to  the  Tenth  of  St  Matthew 
an  illustration  similar  to  those  already  at- 
tempted. The  ptece  is  not  far  from  that  in 
which  the  penitent  Rochester  went  to  his 
rest — it  is  the  University  of  Oxford.  The 
time  is  about  a  hundred  and  fiftv  years  ear- 
lier, the  end  of  1527  or  1523.  The  hero  of 
the  story  is  one  Anthony  Dalabar,  an  under- 
graduate of  St.  Alban's  Halt,  whose  narra- 
tive is  ffxen  to  us  in  Foxe's  "  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs," in  the  lad's  own  words.  Its  vivid 
{Hctures  of  the  treatment  of  the  Christum 
Brethren,  as  the  Protestants  were  termed — 
its  life-like  and  unaffected  pathos — Its  minute 
touches  of  University  life — make  it  one  of 
the  most  precious  records  of  the  time ;  one 
learns  more  of  the  age  from  that  narratiTe 
than  from  many  nn  eloquent  chapter  in  ft 
regular  historian.  Shortly  before  tins  time. 
Cardinal  Wolsey  had  founded  the  great  sem- 
inar)' now  called  Christ  Church,  at  first  Car- 
dinal College.  The  great  minister  was 
anxious  to  attract  to  his  newly  established 
college  the  rising  talent  among  the  young 
men  of  England.  From  Cambridge  he  in* 
vited  those  students  who  were  the  greatest 
proficients  in  the  elegant  literatore  of  the 
day :  John  Clarke,  Sumner,  and  Tavemer. 
All  three  had  imbibed  Protestant  principles, 
through  the  tracts  and  Testaments  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  and  London  Protestants. 
Chirke  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  in  his  chambers,  and  drew  round 
him  a  knot  of  young  men  whose  hearts  had 
been  touched  by  grace.  At  this  time,  one 
Garret,  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  came 
back  from  London  with  a  supply  of  books. 
The  Cardinal,  though  somewhat  tardily,  was 
beginning  to  set  the  bull  dogs  upon  the  track 
of  heresy.  The  proctors  accordingly  were 
on  the  look  out  for  Garret,  and  a  meeting 
was  held  by  the  brethren,  among  whom  was 
our  yonng  Mend,  Anthony  Dalabar.  An- 
thony's brother  was  a  priest  j  and,  as  Garret 
was  m  orders,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
go  under  a  feigned  name,  and  take  this 
priest's  curacy,  in  Dorsetshire.  Upon  his  de- 
parture, poor  Anthony,  who  hod  got  a  bad 
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name,  began  to  think  of  number  one,  and  re- 
iiotved  to  leave  his  Hall,  and  enter  himself  at 
Worcester  College.  But  as  he  is  spending 
his  last  night  at  St  Alban'a  Hall,  and  reading 
a  precious  commentary  on  St.  Luke's  Gospel, 
a  thundering  knock  comes  to  his  door,  and 
vho  should  walk  in  but  fiorret,  foot-sore, 
sploshed,  half  dead  with  fright  and  hunger. 
Garret  utters  an  imprudent  eiclamatioo,  and 
a  person,  who  in  the  year  1868  would  be 
called  a  scout,  slips  out,  evidently  to  inform. 

"  Then,"  says  Dalabar,  "kneeled  we  down 
together  upon  our  knees,  and  lifting  up  our 
hands  to  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  desired 
him  with  plenty  of  tears,  so  to  conduct  and 

Srosjier  him,  that  he  might  well  escape  the 
anger  of  all  bis  enemies,  if  His  good  pleas- 
ure were  so  And  then  we  eubraced  and 
kissed  the  one  the  other,  tlie  tears  so  abun- 
dantly (towing,  that  we  all  bewet  both  our 
faces,  and  ncoi-cely,  for  sorrow,  could  we 
speak  one  to  another.  When  he  was  gone 
donn  the  stairs  from  my  chamber,  I  straight- 
way did  shut  my  clinmber  door,  and  went 
into  my  study;  and  taking  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  my  hands,  kneeled  down  ui>on  my 
knees,  and  with  many  a  deep  sigh,  and  salt 
tear,  I  did  with  much  deliberation  read  over 
St.  Matthew  %.,  praying  that  God  would  en- 
due His  tender  and  latel)'-born  little  flower, 
in  Oxford,  with  Heavenly  strength,  by  His 
Holy  Spirit." 

Had  we  time,  we  might  go  on  to  St. 
Frideswide's  Church  that  evening.  We 
might  see  the  deans  and  canons  in  their  grey 
amices  at  even  song,  and  the  chapel  blasmg 
with  lights.  The  music  of  the  Magnifiettt 
swells  under  Tavemer's  fingers.  Then  the 
Commissary  comes  In,  and  old  Dr.  London 
puf&  and  blusters  up  the  aisle,  and  the 
brethren  are  sorely  tried.  Here  we  must 
bid  Dalabar  adieu ;  only  remember  some  of 
the  words  that  he  read  and  prayed  over : 
"Beware  of  men,  ....  when  they  deliver 
you  up;  take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye 

shall  sj;eak  Ye  shall  be  hated  of  all 

men  for  my  name's  sake  He  that 

taketh  not  his  cross  and  followeth  after  me, 
ia  not  worthy  of  me." 

We  cannot  do  more  than  briefly  remind 
our  readera  ot  eereral  remarkable  associa- 
tions with  many  other  passages  of  Scripture, 
which  we  have  noted,  but  horc  not  space 
to  set  even  in  so  contracted  a  framing.  The 
**  Hone  BiblicEe  Sabbalics,"  of  that  great 
and  good  man,  Dr.  Chalmers,  entwine  some 
recollections  of  him  with  nearly  every  chap- 


ter in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  end  of  the 
books  of  Kings,  and  with  every  chapter  in 
the  New  Testament.  We  see  his  earnest 
features  kindling  over  the  hook.  His  spirit 
wearied  with  the  Sunday's  toil,  refreshes  it- 
self with  an  evening  plunge  into  the  Bible 
fountain.  His  strong  sense,  his  fervent 
piety,  his  rugged  honesty,  his  manly  tender- 
ness, find  vent  in  pithy  expresuons  that  come 
home  to  us,  because  so  true  and  unaffected. 
In  his  writings  theoretically  we  find  the  point 
of  conciliation  between  religious  predestina- 
rianism  and  the  religious  theory  of  free-will ; 
and  practically  this  work  has  none  of  the 
nebular  style,  and  j  oung  ladyish  morbidness 
of  feeling,  which  bo  generally  characterize 
the  detail  of  personal  experience.  The  relig- 
ious diary  too  of\ei\  deplores  deficiency  in 
transcendental  feelings,  white  it  ignores  sel- 
fishness, idleness,  lust,  and  vanity,  as  words 
too  ugly  for  its  unctuous  style.  There  is 
nothing  of  this  in  the  "Horas  Sabbnties.'' 
Hence  the  charm  it  possesses  for  men  of  culti- 
vated intellect  and  shrewd  judgment. 

But  we  must  j>as8  on  from  Chalmers. 
The  fifth  of  Genesis  gives  the  genealogy 
from  Adam  to  Noah.  We  all  own  the  im- 
portance of  this  record,  historically ;  hut  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  one  might  be  inclined 
to  overlook  its  significance.  We  believe  it 
to  be  a  fact,  that  this  particular  chapter,  read 
in  a  church,  without  note  or  comment,  led  to 
a  train  of  thought,  which,  in  one  instance, 
tended  to  [voduce  a  complete  change  of  life. 
"  All  the  days  that  Adam  Uvedwere  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  ;  and  hedied.  All  the 
days  of  Seth  were  nine  hundred  and  twelve 
years;  and  he  died.  .  .  .  And  all  the  days 
of  Methuseloh  were  nine  hundred,  sixty,  and 
nine  years;  and  he  died."  These  lives,  of  enor- 
mous length,  crowded  into  the  epitaph  of  awful 
brevity — this  passing  bell  of  death,  hanging  si- 
lent in  the  air,  whose  solemn  tongue  tolls  out 
its  message  only  about  once  in  a  thousand  years, 
and  hardly  seems  to  make  a  vibration  in  the 
atmosphere  of  eternity — led  the  thoughti  of 
the  man  we  speak  of  to  the  things  which  are 
unseen.  Glance  at  the  twenty-thurd  verse. 
When  L«ghton*s  sister  spoke  langhingly  of 
his  deadnees  to  the  world,  and  remarked, 
that  if  he  had  a  family  it  must  be  otherwise, 
the  Archbishop's  reply  vras,  "  I  wot  not  how 
it  would  be,  hut  I  know  how  it  should  be. 
<  Enoch  begat  sons  and  daughters,  and  he 
walked  with  Ood.' " 
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The  emnations  of  Augustine  leave  shad* 
0W8  of  that  great  writer  on  each  of  the 
Psalms.  How  happily  does  he  obserre  of 
thrir  poetical  form — 

*•  When  the  Holy  Spirit  saw  the  mind  of 
man  struggling  ngainst  the  way  of  truth,  and 
rather  inclined  to  ihc  sinful  pieaaures  of  this 
life,  he  mingled  the  might  of  his  doctrine 
with  delightful  modulations  of  poesy,  after 
the  fashion  of  skilful  pliysicians,  who  are 
sometimes  compelled  to  offer  most  unpleas- 
ant raedicineR  to  their  patrenls ;  ana  lest 
the  Hick  man  should  decline  the  utility  of  the 
drug  for  its  disagreeable  taste,  smear  with 
honey  the  lip  of  the  cup  in  which  they  offer 

the  remedy  The  Psalms  are  the  one 

voice  of  the  whole  church  ;  they  beautify  sol- 
emnities ;  they  soften  the  sorrow  which  ia 
for  God ;  they  bring  tears  even  from  the  heart 
of  atone.  «...  What  we  recnve  with  plear- 
lire  seems  somehow  to  unk  deeper  in  the  mind) 
and  adhere  more  firmly  to  the  memory." 

The  101st  Psalm  is  a  strong  declaration 
of  David's  purpose  as  a  head  of  a  family. 
"  I  will  walk  within  my  house  with  a  perfect 
heart."  There  is  a  fact  connected  with  it 
which  adds  to  it  an  especial  interest.  When 
Njcfaolas  Bidley  was  Bishop  of  London,  he 
used  to  assemble  his  household  at  Fulham, 
'being  marvellously  careful  over  bis  fom- 
ily,"  and  this  was  a  psalm  which  he  con- 
stantly chose.  He  often  used  it  in  the  pres- 
ence "  his  mother  Bonner,"  as  he  affec- 
tionately called  her,  whom  he  used  to  pUce 
at  the  head  of  his  table,  in  presence  of  the 
highest  of  the  land — the  aged  mother  of  the 
notorious  persecutor. 

The  103rd  Psalm  will  be  even  more  deeply 
felt  by  those  who  recollect  what  Isaac  Wal- 
ton says  in  his  noble  and  beautiful  life  of 
Robert  Sanderson,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
"  Now  his  thoughts  seemed  to  be  wholly  of 
death.  He  continued  the  remaining  m'ght 
and  day  very  patient,  and  thankful  for  any 
of  the  little  offlcea  that  were  perfbimed  for 
his  ease  and  refreshment:  and  during  that 
time  did  often  say  to  himself  the  103rd 
Psalm,  a  psalm  that  is  composed  of  praiae 
and  consolations,  fitted  for  a  dying  aouL" 

Take  that  verse  of  the  Sixty-eighth  Psalm : 
"Unto  God  the  Lord  belong  the  issues  from 
death."  We  may  transport  ourselves,  in 
thought,  to  the  month  of  February,  1630. 
Let  us  enter  the  chapel,  full  of  quaint  recol- 
lections of  Holbein  and  bluff  King  Hal,  ao 
lately  the  scene  of  the  nuptials  of  a  daugh- 
ter of  England.  The    Chapel   Boyal  is 


crowded  to  excess ;  for  the  first  preacher  in 
England,  Dr.  John  Donne,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  has  been  summoned  in  his  turn; 
*'  When  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,"  says  his 
biographer^  *'many  thought  he  presented 
himself,  not  to  preach  mortificaUon  by  a  liv- 
ing voice,  but  Mortality  by  a  decayed  body 
and  dying  face."  He  gave  ont  the  text 
which  we  have  quoted,  and  the  discourse  was 
a  meditation  upon  death.  The  pale,  sad  face 
of  the  King,  so  familiar  to  us  from  the  pic- 
tures of  Vandyke,  grew  sadder  and  paler. 
The  highborn  ladies  of  the  court,  the  youth 
and  beauty  of  England,  had,  it  may  be  with 
some  few  exceptions,  been  too  much  habitu- 
ated to  that  particular  sort  of  political  ser- 
mon, which  had  grown  fashionable  in  the 
previous  reign  of  the  pedant,  who  had  spent 
so  many  months  in  solving  the  question, 
'*  why  the  divel  doth  most  deal  with  aundent 
weemen  ?  "  But  now  some  of  these  noble 
and  gentle  faces  began,  for  the  first  time  to 
grow  thoughtful ;  life,  it  seemed,  had  other 
ends  than  a  court  masque,  or  a  cLvalier's  ser- 
enade. The  preacher's  streaming  tears  and 
hollow  voice  were  never  forgotten  by  many 
then  present.  Dr.  Donne  had  delivered  his 
own  funeral  sermon.  He  went  straight 
borne  from  the  pulpit  to  his  house  to  die. 
Or  notice  one  verse  in  the  Canticles,  in  pass- 
ing, **  Until  the  day  break,  and  the  shadows 
flee  away."  This  was  exquintely  chosen  by 
the  parents  of  a  young  lady,  who  died  at 
Borne  of  consumption,  to  place  upon  her 
tombstone ;  but  the  cardinal  censor  is  said  to 
have  refused  his  permission. 

Pass  to  the  New  Testament.  Who  forgets 
that  Juxon  read  the  Twenty-seventh  of  Sl 
Matthew,  the  second  lesson  for  that  day's 
service,  to  Charles,  just  before  he  passed 
to  the  scafibld  at  Whitehall  P  Let  us  imag- 
ine a  very  different  scene  and  date — the 
orange  groves  and  minarets  of  Shiraz,  the 
city  of  the  Bose.  Henry  Martyn,  the  £ng< 
lish  misnonar}-,  is  there,  with  three  Persians. 
It  is  the  one  spot  of  fiiiryland  in  that  hard 
and  self-denying  life.  Where  the  brook 
goes  babbling  over  pebbles;  where  the 
grapes  hang  from  the  vines ;  where  the  pass- 
ing breeze  scatters  a  drift  of  snowy  orange 
blossoms  upon  the  rivulet;  where  the  night- 
ingale sings  in  the  dewy  coolness  of  the 
thicket;  the  little  group  is  sitting  in  the 
Khan's  garden.  There  one  of  them,  Aga 
Babai  read  this  Twenty-seventh  of  St.  Mat* 
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thew.  "The  bed  of  roses  beneath  which  ive 
sat,  and  the  notes  of  the  nightingales  wai> 
bling  around  us,  were  not  so  sweet  to  rae," 
writes  Martyn,  "aa  this  discourse  of  the  Per- 
sian." The  portion  of  the  previous  chapter, 
which  describes  the  agony  in  the  garden, 
nerved  John  Huss  for  his  death ;  from  the 
experience  of  bis  own  struggle,  he  learned 
to  understand  that  divine  sorrow : — 

"  Truly  it  is  much  to  rejoice  always,  and  to 
count  it  all  joy  in  diverse  temptations. 
Much  to  fulfil,  tittle  to  speak.  Since  that 
most  brave  and  patient  soldier,  knowing  that 
on  the  third  day  He  should  rise  a^in,  and 
by  His  death  overcome  His  enemies,  after 
His  last  supjier  was  troubled  in  spirit,  and 
Boid,  *  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even 
unto  death.'  ** 

Or  do  we  read  that  verse,  which  Luther 
has  affectionately  called  the  Bibel  in  kleiuen, 
"  God  so  loved  the  world  : "  it  embraces  the 
two  opposite  extremes  of  the  human  intellect. 
It  has  been  stated  that,  in  his  last  illness, 
Bishop  Butler  expressed  some  doubt  how  he 
should  know  that  our  Lord  was  a  Saviour  for 
bim  ;  and  that  on  his  chaplain  quoting  this 
verse,  the  bishop  said,  "  True ;  though  I  have 
read  that  Scripture  a  thousand  times  over,  I 
never  felt  its  virtue  till  this  moment}  and 
now  I  die  happy."*  Now  from  the  majesUc 
Intellect  and  massive  brow  of  the  author  of 
he  "  Analogy,"  and  of  those  "  deep  and  dork 
wrmona  preached  in  the  Rolls  Chapel,"  irra- 
diated with  thought  and  aspiration  like  a 
marble  dome  with  the  dying  sunset,  let  us 
turn  to  the  untutored  minds,  and  the  fore- 
heads "  villainous  low,"  as  they  have  been 
called,  of  the  Negroes  of  South  Africa. 
Tbey  come  to  ask  for  the  Bible ;  they  do  not 
recollect,  or  have  never  known  its  name;  but 
they  say,  '*  give  us  the  book  with  the  beauti- 
fiil  words,  *  Ood  ao  loved  the  world' "  In 
the  life  of  Perthes,  the  German  bookseller, 
he  observes,  on  the  chapters  of  St  John's 
Gospel,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seven- 
teenth, that  they  are  enough  to  live  by,  and 
enough  to  die  by.  Few,  however  prejudiced 
against  the  politics  and  ecclesiastical  views  of 
Laud,  can  have  read  bis  most  affecting  speech 
upon  the  scaffold  without  sympathy  and  ad- 

•  We  perceive  upon  reference  to  tlio  Bialioji  of 
Cork's  "  Life  of  Bullcr,"  that  the  vcree,  as  given 
in  ft  collection  of  anec(Int«i*,  illiiiitrativfl  of  the 
Assembly**  Cntecliisni,  nnd  in  the  ''lAfe  of  Mr. 
Vennn,"  In  not  thi%  but  "  Him  that  comctli  to 
Thee  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  We  are  unable 
to  record  our  antbority. 


miration.  His  quaint  applications  of  one 
verse  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  St  John, 
may  be  worth  recording : 

"  Yea,  but  here  is  a  great  clamor  that  I 
would  have  brought  in  Popery.  Yon  know 
what  the  Pharisres  said:  'If  we  let  bira 
alone,  all  men  will  believe  in  him,  et  venient 
Bomani,  nnd  the  Romans  will  come  and 
take  away  both  our  place  ond  nation.'  Here 
was  a  causeless  cry  against  Christ,  that  the 
Romans  would  come ;  and  see  how  just  the 
judgment  was.  They  crucified  Christ,  for 
fear  lest  theRomans  should  come;  and  his  death 
was  it  which  brought  in  the  Romans  upon 
them — God  punishing  them  with  what  they 
most  feared.  And  I  prav  God  this  clamor 
of  venient  Romani  (of  which  I  have  pven 
no  cause)  help  not  to  bring  them  in." 

There  are  not  many  who  can  have  escaped 
feeling  how  gracious  and  tender,  how  divine, 
yet  how  English,  is  that  word,  Comforter,  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  Paraclete  in  tlie  latter 
part  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  Yet  most  of  us, 
perhajHi,  are  not  aware  who  it  was  to  whom 
our  language  owed  that'  glorious  translation. 
Five  hundred  years  has  this  word  been  pass- 
ing from  lip  to  lip,  wherever  English  is  spo- 
ken. It  has  been  ascending  in  hymns  and 
prayers,  alike  in  the  music  of  cathedrals  and 
in  the  simplicity  of  family  worship,  by  the 
giant  flood  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  plains 
of  Australia,  nnd  beneath  the  palms  of  India. 
Who  first  employed  the  word  that  has  sunk 
into  BO  many  hearts,  and  risen  from  so  many 
lips?  A  poor  priest,  with  bare  feet  and  rus- 
set mantle — ^but  that  priest  was  John  Wick- 
lifle !  As  a  pendent  to  this,  we  must  express 
what  has  occurred  to  us  long  since  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Collect  for  the  Twenty-sec- 
ond Sunday  after  Trinity.  That  collect  has 
been  traced  up  to  the  sacramentary  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church,  by  means  of  a  MS.  of 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century  in  the  Bodleian 
library.  What  tender  and  homely  beauty, 
breathing  of  the  same  land  which  knows  the 
blessed  Spirit  as  the  Comforter !  "  Familiam 
tuam,  domino,  citstodi  ;  "  "Keep  thy  house- 
hold the  church."  Surely  it  must  have  owed 
its  origin  to  England.  It  could  not  have 
been  written  in  the  passionate  South,  in  an 
awful  temple,  among  curling  clouds  of  in- 
cense, with  the  crucifix  looming  through  it, 
like  a  shattered  tree  through  a  mountain 
mist  It  must  Have  been  suggested  to  some 
kindly,  honest  Anglo-Saxon.  It  breathes  of 
the  little  old  church,  of  the  burlv  FrankKn 
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and  his  honest  wife,  and  the  Httie  village  boys 
and  girlH.  It  is  steeped  in  the  light  that  fiUIs 
upon  the  place,  where 

"  The  kneeling  hamlet  drains 
The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God." 

The  church  in  it  is  not  an  awful  majestic 
queen,  with  purgatorial  processions  and  heart- 
less pageants.  The  honest  Anglo-Saxon's 
nature  thinks  of  her  as  the  good,  pious, 
kindly  housewife. 

"  This  is  life  eternal."  When,  at  the  age 
of  eighty.  Fisher  tottered  forth  to  his  execu- 
tion upon  Tower  Hill,  he  held  in  hin  hand  a 
closed  volume  of  the  New  Testament.  He 
prayed  that,  as  it  had  been  his  best  comfort, 
so  God  Would  enable  him  to  open  it  where 
some  text  might  speak  to  his  soul  the  consol- 
ations which  it  needed:  and  ttiis  was  the 
text.  Or,  do  we  want  n  memory  to  go  with 
us  all  through  the  epistles ;  the  steps  of  a 
martyr  to  sound  in  our  ears,  as  we  walk 
through  that  s|)acious  ground ;  a  fragrance 
from  the  Hvuig  flowers  in  his  gnrlnnd  to  blow 
about  our  spirits  ?  Let  us  stand  for  a  mo- 
ment among  the  colleges  at  Cambridge. 
Let  us  go  to  that  walk  in  the  garden  of  Pem- 
broke College,  and  inquire  its  name  from  one 
of  the  gownsmen — "  Ridley's  Walk."  And 
now  let  ua  listen  to  a  few  sentences  from  the 
martyr's  exquisite  farewell  :— 

"  Farewell,  Pemliroke  Hall,  of  late  mine 
own  college.  Thou  wast  ever  named  to  be  a 
great  setter  forth  of  God's  Word.  In  t)iy 
orchards,  the  walls,  butts,  and  trees,  if  they 
eould  speak,  would  bear  me  u*itnes8 1  learned, 
without  hooks,  almost  all  Paul's  Epistles; 
yen,  and  I  ween  all  the  canonical  episXles, 
save  only  the  Apocalypse;  of  which  study, 
allbotigh  in  time  a  great  part  did  depnrt 
from  mc,  yet  the  sweet  smell  thereof,  I  trust, 
I  shall  carry  with  me  into  heaven." 

The  associations  with  particular  texts  in  the 
Epistles  aro  countless.  We  write  down  a 
few.  In  Henry  VIIL's  reign  there  was  a 
custom  that  the  bishops,  on  New  Year's  Day, 
should  bring  his  Highness  a  gift.  On  one 
occasion  the  right  reverend  fathers  all  carae. 
It  rained  gold,  silver,  purses  of  money,  rarities 
of  all  kinds.  What  dainty  dish  has  honest 
Master  Hugh  Latimer,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
brought  to  set  before  his  sovereign  ?  A  New 
Testament,  superbly  bound— a  brave  gift  for 
a  king.  But  the  book  is  wrapped  up  in  a 
napkin,  and  round  the  napkin  there  is  a 
legend  in  large  letters.   More  honest  than 


courtly  i«  the  scroll.  It  is  the  fourth  verse  of 
the  thirteenth  of  Hebrews.  The  thirteenth 
of  Romans  recalls  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
conversions  by  Scripture — that  of  the  great 
Augustine.  His  youth,  up  to  thirty-two, 
passed  in  strange  Mctllations  between  Mam< 
cheism  and  truth,  between  grace  and  sin. 
Open  his  Confessions,  and  their  sad  peniten* 
tial  sorrow  and  ethereal  sinaty  give  the  lie 
to  Byron's  brutal  taunt — 

"  TliosQ  strange  Confessions, 
That  make  one  almost  envy  lus  transgressions." 

One  day  deep  thought  brought  oat  all  hii 

misery  before  the  gaze  of  his  soul.  "  A  great 
storm  arose,  and  broke  in  a  shower  of  tears." 
He  went  out  alone  to  weep  under  a  fig-trce, 
and  a  voice  said,  "  ToUe,  lege  j  tolle,  lege  " — 
a  voice  for  which  he  could  not  account  by 
any  casual  occurrence.  He  took  up  his  copy 
of  the  Apostle,  and  read — "  Let  us  walk  hon- 
estly 08  in  the  day;  not  in  rioting  and  drunk- 
enness; not  in  chambering  and  wanton- 
ness ;  not  in  strife  and  envying.  But  put  ye 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  pro- 
vision for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  hista  thereof." 
'*  No  need  or  wish,"  he  adds,  "  to  read  fur- 
ther. Immediately  at  the  close  of  the  sen- 
tence, a  light  of  security  was  poured  into  my 
heart,  and  all  shadows  of  doubt  flud  away." 
Now  Augustine  was  the  chief  evangelical 
element  in  mediieval  theology,  so  that  some 
have  almost  reckoned  him  for  one  of  the 
two  sackcloth  witnesses.  He  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  Luther.  Colvin'e  whole  mind  was 
colored  by  his.  The  ripples  which  spread 
from  his  writings  agitated  the  stream  of 
thought  round  Pascal,  Quesnel,  and  Fenelon, 
Even  yet  there  is  a  Jansenist,  or  Augustinian, 
Archbishop  of  Utrecht  and  Bishop  of  Ypres, 
who  modifies  Romanism  by  much  Augustinian 
evangelicalism.  That  verse  in  the  fourteenth 
Romans — "  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  not 
meat  and  drink ;  but  righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  " — brings  Whit- 
field into  view.  It  was  his  text  in  the  churcH- 
yard  of  the  High  Church  of  Glasgow,  in 
1741,  when  be  closed  his  sermon  to  those 
vast  throngs  by  the  memorable  words— 
"  Now,  when  the  Sabbath  is  over,  and  the 
evening  is  drawing  near,  methinks  the  very 
sight  is  awful  I  could  almost  weep  over  ye* 
08  our  Lord  did  oxet  Jerusalem,  to  think  in 
how  short  a  time  every  soul  of  you  must  die.** 
Pass  on  to  the  text  in  the  fourth  chaper  of 
the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians—''  He 
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hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no 

sin."  Joseph  Justus  Scnliger  was  d}ing  at 
Leyden.  There  he  stit  in  liis  chamber,  cow- 
ering over  the  fire  ;  his  illustrious  friends  and 
intimates  were  awny,  l)e  Thou,  Dousa,  Casau- 
bon ;  only  Daniel  Ilcinsius  was  ivith  him  to 
the  last  gasp.  Tier  upon  tier  rose  his  books, 
not  BO  remarkable  for  their  cumber  as  for 
their  almost  priceless  value,  partly  collected 
by  himself,  partly  the  gifts  of  nil  the  scholars 
in  Europe  to  the  "  Phoebus  of  the  learned," 
"  the  all-aecomplished,"  "  the  dictator  of  let- 
ters." His  was  a  genius,  grand  indeed,  and 
capadous,  and  Vliffused  over  tlie  whole  circle 
of  the  arts.  It  has  been  said  by  one  well 
qualified  to  judge,  that  those  who  estimated 
him  only  by  his  writings,  his  "  Eusebius,"  or 
hts  immortal  work,  the  "Novum  Organ um  " 
of  chronology,  did  not  know  the  twentieth 
part  of  his  learning.  He  was  familiar  with 
so  many  languages,  ancient  and  oriental,  and 
Ro  exactly,  that  had  this  been  the  sole  em- 
ployment of  his  life,  it  liad  alone  been  a 
prodigy. 

Besides  the  history  of  all  ages,  places, 
times,  and  nations  be  bad  a  memoi-y  of  won- 
derful promjititudc ;  what  he  read  once  he 
had  placed  In  such  exquisite  order  in  the 
gigantic  catalogue  of  his  knowledge,  that  he 
could  find  it  at  once,  and  answer  any  ques- 
tion arising  from  it,  not  only  in  his  lecture- 
room,  hut  among  statesmen  and  ambassa- 
dors. A  great  politician  observed  of  Scaliger, 
thot  he  had  been  deceived  in  him,  for  that 
he  had  expected  a  learned  man,  but  that 
he  had  found  a  man  who  was  ignorant  of 
nothing,  without  a  whit  of  pedantry  or  aca- 
demic dustiness  about  him.  Let  us  draw 
near  in  reverential  silence,  and  hear  what  the 
dying  scholar  has  to  say  in  those  awful  mo- 
ments, when  earthly  learning  fhdes  away, 
like  a  mist«  in  the  severe  light  of  eternity. 
"I  hare  a  hope,  greater  even  than  my 
countless  sins,  reposed  upon  Him  who  knew 
no  sin,  whom  God  hath  made  to  be  sin  for  us." 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  there  is  a  passage — "  Who  now 
rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you,  and  fill  up 
that  which  is  behind  of  the  afBictions  of 
Christ  in  my  flesh,  for  His  body's  sake,  which 
U  the  Church  " — a  text  which,  perhaps,  only 
occurs  to  us  in  connexion  with  the  contro- 
versy on  works  of  supererogation.  It  is  a 
flower  which  withers  in  the  hot  hand  of  con- 
troversy.  Would  we  tee  it  fresh  and  fra- 


grant m  the  chamber  of  a  dying  saint,  let  us 
read  the  adieus  to  Ids  friends  and  to  the 
Church,  of  Adolphe  Monod.  There  is  a 
print  in  the  little  volume.  A  white  pillow, 
and  on  it  a  head  reposed  with  jet  black  hair, 
a  fine  brow,  worn  and  pinched  features,  and 
a  wasted  hand.  But  we  sec  not  all.  In  that 
chamber  are  assembled  thirty  or  forty,  to 
whom,  week  by  week,  he  addresses  a  few 
words.  On  the  4th  of  November,  1855,  his 
subject  is  "  the  Pastor  suffering  for  the  good 
of  the  Church ; "  his  text  the  passage  we 
have  named.  Do  we  not  read  its  meaning 
in  the  light  of  that  sick  room  ? 

"  Is  it  not  true  that  my  affliction  has 
helped  to  call  your  thoughts  to  death,  to 
eternity,  to  Oosjiel  verities  ?  Is  it  not  true 
that  in  the  fraternal  love  which  I  hear  you, 
you  have  been  pushed,  as  it  were,  to  prayer  P 
I  feel  that  the  people  of  Qod  lift  me  on  their 
prayers ;  and  I  am  penetrated  with  joy  and 
gratitude.  Is  it  not  good  for  you  ?  Has  not 
a  spirit  of  peace  and  serenity  been  spread 
over  those  who  are  with  me  ?  You  see,  then, 
how  I  find  sweetness  in  the  thought  that  my 
sufferings  are  for  vou ;  so  that  I  may  my,  in 
the  spirit  of  St.  Paul;  '  I  rejoice  in  my  suf- 
ferings for  you,  and  fill  up  that  which  is 
behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Cnrist  in  my  flesh, 
for  His  body's  sake^  which  is  the  Church." 

Or,  again,  does  it  give  liveliness  to  our 
feelings,  in  regard  to  those  glorious  descrip- 
tions in  the  closing  chapter  of  the  Reveladoa, 
when  we  think  of  H'Cheyne  preaching  on 
"  the  great  white  throne,"  one  fine  night  by 
moonlight,  to  a  vast  throng  near  an  old 
church;  or  of  that  most  affecting  anec- 
dote told  of  the  late  venerable  Bishop 
Mant.  When  he  was  'sitting  in  his  room, 
weak  and  dying,  his  son  read  to  him  those 
chapters :  "  bring  me  my  hat  and  stick,"  said 
the  old  man,  feebly,  "  I  want  to  go,  I  must  go 
to  that  country  j  "  or  let  us  transport  our- 
selves to  the  death-bed  of  Robert  Hall,  and 
hear  him  breathe  out  with  his  dying  lipa, 
"  Even  so,  come  Lord  Jesos." 

The  associations,  historical  and  biograph- 
ical connected  with  Scripture,  would  not  be 
fairly  handled,  unless  we  confessed  that  there 
were  others  of  a  different  and  painful  char- 
acter connected  with  some  of  its  texts. 
Scripture,  like  its  divine  subject,  is  appoiuted 
for  the  trial  of  the  human  spirit.  "  It  is  set 
for  a  sign,  that  the  secrets  of  many  hearts 
may  be  revealed."  When  we  read  that  deso- 
late passage  in  Job,  where  he  exclaims,  "  Let 
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the  day  perish  vherein  I  vaa  bom — let  tliat 
night  be  solitary,"  we  may  recoUect  bow  & 
great  but  bitter  spirit  turned  to  it.  When 
Swift  was  in  the  height  of  his  glory,  courted 
by  ministers,  and  fawned  upon  by  peers ; 
when  he  used  to  meet  Lord  Treasurer  and 
Mr.  Secretary  at  Lord  Mashani's ;  when  he 
mode  a  more  conspicuous  figure  at  the 
Thatched  House  than  Escourt  himself  with 
the  golden  gridiron  suspended  from  his  neck  ; 
it  is  painful  to  see  him  retreating  to  his  lodg- 
.ngs,  and  "lamenting  his  birth-day,"  as  he 
termed  it,  by  reading  over  the  third  chapter 
of  Job.  When  the  traveller  reads  at  St. 
Peter's,  ot  Borne,  the  inscription  traced  in 
colossal  characters  round  the  cupola,  which 
overhangs  the  apostle's  grave — '*  Tu  es  Pe- 
trus,"  he  cnnnot  but  think  of  the  &bric  which 
the  craft  of  many  had  men,  and  the  supersti- 
tion of  many  men  who  were  not  bad,  have 
reared  upon  the  one  foundation.  The  word 
to  Jeremiah,  "  See  I  have  this  day  set  thee 
over  the  kingdoms  to  root  out,  and  to  pull 
down,  and  to  destroy,"  appears  as  the  text  of 
the  fomous  bull  by  which  Pope  Paul  III.  put 
Henry  VIII.  under  interdict  and  deposition, 
— that "  most  impudent  brief,"  as  Francis  of 
France  termed  it. 

Texts  misunderstood,  have  been  the  plea 
of  the  mendicant  orders,  and  introduced 
"  counsels  of  perfection."  The  passages 
vhich  contain  the  institution  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  almost  admit  of  being  treated 
as  a  text  from  which  to  consider  the  history 
of  Christianity.  Full  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves of  "  exceeding  great  love,"  they  may 
remind  the  historian  of  blazing  piles  and 
bloody  wars,  of  fierce  controversy  and  party 
hatred,  from  the  thirteenth  session  of  Trent, 
and  the  Lutherans  and  Sacra  mentarics,  down 
to  Senison  and  Ditcher.  On  reading  the 
glorious  song  of  the  Seraphim,  in  the  text  of 
baiah,  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  His  glor>',*' 
one  is  immediately  apt  to  think  of  the  Tc 
Dettm,  which  is,  as  it  were,  encrusted  upon 
that  verse.  Often  has  the  Te  Deum  been 
chanted  on  occasions  that  might  make  the 
angels  weep.  The  massacre  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew is  almost  too  obvious.  Let  us  attempt 
another  scene.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  of 
July  the  15th,  1099,  Godfrey  stood  on  the 
vaUs  of  Jerusalem.  A  few  hours  after,  and 
the  sunset  fell  upon  the  minarets  of  the 
mosque  of  Omar.   Then,  bareheaded  and 
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barefooted,  the  Christian  soldiers  ascended 
the  hill  of  Calvary.  A  voice  of  priests  chant- 
ing, rose  upon  the  air ;  it  vibrated  through 
the  few  olives  which  yet  remained  in  Geth- 
semane,  where  the  Saviour  had  knelt;  it  fell 
softly  upon  the  purple  mount  of  Olivet— 
"  Holy,  Holy,  Holy.  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth  ! " 
And  yet  superstition  had  never  oflfered  a 
bloodier  hecatomb  to  Moloch  or  Baal,  upon 
the  Mount  of  Offence,  or  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  than  these  men,  in  the  insulted 
name  of  Christ,  had  just  presented,  on  the 
very  spot  where  he  had  moistened  the  ground 
with  drops  of  agony,  and  poured  out  His 
blood  for  His  enemira.  The}*- chanted  over 
seventy-thousand  slaughtered  Moslems,  and 
a  multitude  of  Jews,  who  had  been  burnt 
alive  in  their  synagogue. 

These  sadder  recollections  teach  most  in- 
structive lessons — lessons  of  modesty,  charity, 
and  mutual  tolerance — lessons  of  human 
imbecility,  guided  through  centuries  of  storm 
and  error,  to  a  haven  of  tranquillity  and 
truth.  We  must  confine  ourselves,  however, 
to  the  lessons  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  other  and  happier  side  of  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  suggest  that  to 
trace  and  collate  historical  and  biographical 
associations  with  juissages  of  Scripture  may 
be  useful  in  exciting  a  firesher  interest  both 
in  one  and  the  other.  It  is  a  great  point 
gained  when  we  read  anything  with  a  pui> 
pose  in  view ;  it  stimulates  the  flagging  at- 
tention, and  gives  the  eye  nn  unwonted 
quickness.  It  is  yet  a  better  thing  when  we 
can  give  unity  to  scattered  pieces  of  know- 
ledge— when  wc  can  bind  them  Into  one 
bundle,  and  find  a  "  colligation  for  our  con- 
ceptions." Accessions  to  information  do  not 
then  burden  the  miud.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  more  deeply  rooted  into  its  txtA 
because  theur  relaUons  are  multiplied ;  each 
is  a  root  that  throws  out  n  thousand  ten- 
drils, and  both  helps,  and  is  helped  by  every 
other — 

"  And  Btill  the  Avonder  grow, 
How  one  small  licad  could  carry  all  lie  knew." 

No  wonder  at  all,  for  the  more  we  know 
the  more  we  can  know.  Knowledge  thus 
compacted  is  as  different  from  lease  pieces  of 
information,  as  a  welt-packed  carpet  bag 
from  a  plethoric  and  badly  tied  brown  paper 
parcel.  Let  our  readers  ti^  this  stiing  of 
association  with  the  muldfarious  bits  of  eo> 
clesiastical  and  biograpliicat  ana,  which  every 
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educated  man  daily  reads,  and  they  will 
ibvak  UB  for  our  hint. 

Such  a  mode  of  looking  at  the  Bible  has  a 
tendency  to  give  us  a  blessed  confidence  in 
it.  The  word  vhioh  conTerted  Augustine 
and  Rochester  is  bUII  migh^  as  ever.  The 
word  which  comforted  martyrs  in  their  ago- 
ny; which  has  been  healing,  strength,  and 
peace  to  the  loftiest  intellects  and  profound- 
est  spirits  of  our  race,  remains,  unexhausted, 
to  us.  They  have  leaned  their  ^ant  weight 
upon  it,  and  it  has  carried  them  bravely  over 
the  nwful  chasm  between  time  and  eternity, 
and  their  experience  of  its  power  to  sustain 
increases  our  faith. 

Thus,  too,  we  learn  the  expansive  power 
of  Scripture.  It  is  a  striking  thought  that 
the  very  arrangement  of  the  Gospels  may  be 
a  prophecy.  Thus,  St.  Matthew  represents 
that  stdge  of  the  church  when  the  Jewish 
element  was  the  largest,  and  the  great  point 
was  to  show  the  fnlfilmrat  of  prophecy  in 
our  Lord.  St.  Mark,  who  dwells  so  much 
upon  the  outward  demeanor,  upon  the  richly 
symbolical  actions  of  the  Redeemer,  expres- 
ses that  phase  through  which  the  mind  of 
ChriGtendom  passed  in  the  Middle  Age.  St. 
Luke,  with  his  Pauline  training,  his  parables 
of  abounding  grace,  and  his  dwelling  upon 
the  Sacrificial  work,  stands  for  the  outburst 
of  evangelical  truth  at  the  Reformation. 
And,  finally,  all  three,  and  all  the  truths 
wrapped  up  in  the  untruth  and  mysticism  of 
heresy  and  philosophic  theosophy,  melt  into 
Sl  John,  the  apostle  of  lore,  and  the  repre- 
aentaUve  of  the  church's  last  stage.  Is  tliere 
a  parallel  lesson  in  the  order  of  the  £])is- 
tles  ?  These  were  comparatively  little 
studied  until  th^  Reformation.  In  those  of 
St.  Paul  (including  the  Hebrews)  we  have 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  the 
overtlirow  of  that  exaggerated  system  of 
sacerdotalism  which  prevailed  in  the  Roman 
polity.  Then,  St.  James  might  express  n 
short  oscillation  townrdi  the  opposite  side  of 
the  truth,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  lai^  section 
of  the  English  Church.  St.  Feter  restores 
the  balance,  and,  finally,  in  St.  John,  the  two 
streams  of  thought  once  more  coincide,  lead- 
ing us  to  the  same  result  as  the  Gospels. 
However  this  may  be,  without  the  free  use  of 
Scrijiture  the  church  freezes  into  a  stiffened 
sha])e.  There  is  a  certain  convent  of  Belcm 
on  the  coast  of  Spain.  It  is  a  monument  of 
the  time  when  Spain  was  the  Spain  of  Co- 


lumbus. That  convent  has  a  strange  chapel. 
It  is  a  marble  ship  about  to  weigh  anchor. 
Masts  of  marble  serve  for  columns;  ropes 
and  cables  of  marble  are  quaintly  wound 
about  them.  Not  lar  ofi^  the  Atlantic  breaks 
upon  the  coast,  and  the  free  winds  shout  for 
ever  across  the  waters.  As  well  might  one 
expect  that  marble  ship  to  launch  forth  upon 
the  great  deep,  as  a  church  without  the 
Scriptures  to  float  upon  the  stream  of  time 
to  the  far  off  island  to  which  it  is  bound. 
Our  able  countryman,  Lord  Dufferin,  des- 
cribes Van  Jayen,  in  Spitzbergen.  It  is  like 
n  river  larger  than  ^e  Thames,  plunging 
down  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  feet; 
every  wreath  of  spray,  and  tumbling  wave 
frozen  in  a  moment  stone-stiff,  rigid  as  iron, 
awful,  everlasting  death-in-Ufe,  staring  up  at 
the  sun  and  the  stars  in  their  courses,  and 
never  meeting  the  Norland  winds,  and  the 
washing  waves,  with  the  thunder-music  of  its 
waters.  Such  is  the  great  stream  of  Chris- 
tian life  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  church- 
es ;  so  stiff,  so  rigid,  no  immovable,  because 
their  history  and  biography  is  not  breathed 
upon  by  the  living  breath  of  the  Bible. 

How  much  have  we  omitted :  for,  first,  the 
fairest  pictures  on  the  page  are  those  of  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation.  The  Saviour's  gen- 
tle face  hangs  over  many  a  text,  is  pointed 
on  many  a  psalm.  The  first  verse  of  the 
Twenty-second  is  shadowed  with  His  cross. 
Could  any  hand  draw  that  portrait?  And 
all  these  sketches  that  we  Iiave  attempted, 
all  that  any  man  can  collect,  are  but  as  a 

Sain  of  sand  to  the  countless  grains  upon 
e  shore.  There  ore  histories  Umt  no  man 
has  written  or  can  write  ,*  there  are  biogra- 
phies beautifbl  in  the  book  of  life  which  no 
human  eye  can  read ;  there  are  calendars  of 
home  whose  rubrics  are  colored  by  our 
hearts ;  there  are  texts  in  every  grave-yard 
which  have  faltered  from  many  a  dying  lip, 
and  been  spoken  from  many  a  pulpit  thnt  we 
might  well  thus  illustrate;  there  are  Bibles 
coming  home  from  India,  from  Delhi,  with 
well-marked  texts;  iVom  Cawnpore,  from  the 
ramparts  of  Lucknow,  where  the  Highlanders 
of  Havelock  stood  tike  tigers  at  bay ;  from 
many  a  station,  where  English  and  Irish  la- 
dies passed  in  the  gentle  glory  of  believing 
womanhood  to  the  land  where  there  are  no 
more  tears.  What  Christian  home  has  not 
some  such,  with  fiivorite  passages  italidsad 
by  the  pencil  of  a  departedsaint  ?  Thus  are 
painted,  and  will  be  painted  to  the  end  of 
time,  those  countless  fibres  that  we  have 
spoken  of,  on  the  margm  of  the  illustrated 
book  of  God. 
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From  the  AtbeutetmL 
PENN  AND  MACAULAY  AGAIN. 

Babon  Macaulay  }ields  his  poaidon  as  to 
Penn  h&viitg  gone  over  to  Holland  to  seduce 
'William  into  supporting  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence ;  but  defends  his  former  charge 
against  Penn  of  trying  to  seduce  the  Fellom 
of  Magdalen  College.  The  inaccuracy  of  the 
first  charge  Mr.  Dixon  had  ihovn  fay  dates. 
Fenn,  cnming  home  from  Oermany,  had 
passed  through  the  Hagne  in  the  Autumn  of 
1686,  vhen  he  found  everybody  talking  of 
Toleration  and  the  Test  Act,  and  on  this  sub- 
ject he  had  Jong  conversations  mth  Burnet. 
The  Declaration  of  Indulgence  had  not  then 
been  thought  of, — nor  was  it  issued  unUl  six 
months  after  Penn's  return  to  London.  It 
tras  clear  that  Penn  had  not  gone  to  the 
Hague  "  in  the  hope  that  his  eloquence  would 
prove  irreustible  **  ip  favour  of  the  Indulg- 
ence. Lord  Macaulay  has  rewritten  the  orig- 
inal passage, — eorrecUng  his  mistake. 

Baron  Macaulay  defends,  as  we  have  said 
his  statements  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Letter  to  Bailey,  and  the  meaning  of  Penn's 
conversation  with  the  Fellows.  This  para- 
graph, from  the  'History,'  opens  the  ques- 
tion : — 

"  Tlie  agency  of  Penn  was  employed.  He 
had  too  much  ^ood  feeling  to  approve  of  the 
violent  and  unjust  proceedings  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  even  ventured  to  express  part 
of  what  he  thought  James  was,  as  usual, 
obstinate  in  the  wrong.  The  courtly  Quaker 
therefore,  did  his  best  to  seduce  the  college 
&om  the  path  of  right.  He  first  tried  intimi- 
dation. Kuin,  he  said,  impended  over  the 
society.  The  King  was  highly  incensed. 
The  case  might  be  a  nard  one.  Host  people 
thought  it  so.  But  every  child  knew  that 
His  Majesty  loved  to  have  his  own  way  and 
could  not  bear  to  be  thwarted.  Penn,  there- 
fore, exhorted  the  Fellows  not  to  rely_  on  the 
coodness  of  Uieir  cause,  but  to  submitf  or  at 
least  to  temporise." 

The  authority  fbr  Peui  ddng  all  this  is 
thus  given : — 

**  See  Penn's  Letter  to  Bailey,  one  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  College,  in  the  Impartial  Re- 
lation printed  at  Oxford  in  1688." 

Mr.  Dixon  showed  by  evidence  that  the 
Letter  here  ascribed  to  Penn  was  not  written 
by  Penn.  To  his  atatementt  Baron  Macau- 
lay says : — 

"It  has  lately  been  asserted  that  Peun 
most  certainly  did  not  vrite  thia  letter.  Now* 


the  evidence  which  proves  the  letter  to  be  hii 
is  irrcsiEtiblf .  BoUey,  to  whom  the  letter  was 
addressed,  ascribed  it  to  Penn,  and  sent  an 
answer  to  Fenn.  In  a  very  short  time  both 
the  letter  and  the  answer  appeared  in  print 
Many  thousands  of  copies  were  circulated. 
Penn  was  pointed  out  to  the  whole  world  ns 
the  author  of  the  letter;  and  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  he  met  this  public  accusation 
with  a  public  contradiction.  Everybody  there- 
fore believed,  and  was  perfectly  wai-rented 
in  believing,  that  he  was  the  author.  The 
letter  was  repeatedly  quoted  as  his,  during 
his  own  lifetime,  not  merely  in  fugitire 
pamphlets,  such  as  '  The  History  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical  Commission,'  published  in  1711, 
but  in  grave  and  elaborate  books  which  were 
meant  to  descend  to  posteritv-  Boyer,  in 
his  '  History  of  William  the  Tliird,'  priuted 
immediate!^  after  that  Eiog's  deato,  and 
reprinted  m  1703,  pronounced  the  letter  to 
be  Penn's,  and  added  some  sever^  reflec- 
tions on  the  writer.  Kennet,  in  the  bulky 
'History  of  £ngland*  published  in  1706,  8 
history  which  had  a  large  sale  and  produced 
a  great  sensation,  ailopted  the  very  words  of 
Boyer.  Wlien  these  works  appeared,  Penn 
was  not  only  alive,  but  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  his  faculties.  He  cannot  have  been  igno- 
rant of  the  choree  brought  against  him  by 
writers  of  so  mucn  note  ;  and  it  was  not  his 
practice  to  hold  his  peace  when  unjust  charges 
were  brought  against  him  even  Ijy  obscure 
scribblers.  In  1695,  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Exclusion  Bill  was  falsely  imputed  to  him  m 
au  fmonymoui  Hbel  Contemptible  as  was  the 
quarter  from  which  the  calumny  proceeded, 
he  hastened  to  vindicate  himself.  His  denial, 
distinct,  solemn,  and  indignant,  speedily  came 
forth  in  print  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  that 
he  would  if  he  could,  have  confounded  Boyer 
and  Kennet  by  a  similar  denial  P  He  how- 
ever silently  sufiered  them  to  teil  the  whole 
nation,  during  many  years,  that  this  letter 
was  written  by  'William  Penn,  the  head  of  the 
Quakers,  or,  as  some  then  thought,  an  ambi- 
tious, crafty  Jesuit,  who  under  a  phanatical 
outside,  promoted  Kin^  James's  designs,' 
He  died  without  attempting  to  clear  himself. 
In  the  year  of  his  death  appeared  Eachard's 
huge  volume,  containing  the  History  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution; 
and  Eaehard,  though  often  differing  with 
Bo;^'er  and  Kennet,  agreed  with  them  in  un- 
hesitatingly ascribmg  the  letter  to  Penn. 
Such  ii  uie  evidence  on  one  side.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  evidence  deserving  a  aerioua 
answer  has  been  produced  on  the  other. 
(1857.)" 

Against  this  reasoning — whidi  is  wholly 
based  on  an  overught — every  reader  with 
<*  The  Life  "  in  his  hand  can  oppose  these  four 
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authentic  and  conclusire  facts.  The  letter  vaa 
not  in  Penn's  writing.  It  was  not  signed  by 
Penn.  It  was  never  acknowledged  by  Penn. 
Ji  vaa  denied  aiid  dUoamed  by  Penn.  Lord 
Maeaulay — ^who  has  taken  the  needless  trouble 
to  rake  up  the  many  repetitions  of  the  scan- 
dal— seems  to  be  itill  unaware  that  Penn 
disowned  the  letter.  Yet  he  disowned  it 
simply,  swiftly,  in  the  proper  place,  and  to 
the  proper  perBons — the  Fellows  themselves. 
Earnest  and  religious  mep,  like  the  Magdalen 
Fellows,  suffering  persecution  for  their  re- 
ligion, might  he  very  curious  to  hear  the  advice 
given  under  such  circumstances  by  an  ear- 
nest and  religious  man,  who  had  himself  en- 
dured Newgate  and  the  Tower  for  conscience 
sake.  They  ascertained  from  Penn  that  he 
did. not  write  the  Letter  to  Br.  Baileyt — and 
an  endorsement  on  the  letter  states  this  feet 
in  the  handwriting  of  Hunt — one  of  their 
body, — "Th^  letter  Mr.  Penn  disowned." 
Surely  this  denial,  made  to  the  parties  in- 
terested, was  enough.  Why  should  Penn 
trouble  himself  to  contradict  those  who  re- 
peated tlie  scandal  ?  Public  men  rarely  con- 
tradict current  anecdotes  and  stories.  We 
give  an  instance — one  of  a  thousand.  A  para- 
graph is  at  this  very  time  racing  through 
country  papers,  in  which  a  noble  Lord  is 
made  to  say  a  very  brutal  thing  of  a  lady  at 
her  own  table, — ^which  paragraph  be  has  not 
contradicted,  yet  which  no  one  ought  to  re- 
ceive. Tbe  thing  is  ofibntivei  therefore,  it 
was  never  spoken.  The  noble  Lord  is  not 
bound  to  deny  such  rubbisfa  under  penalty 
of  having  it  used  against  him  by  serious 
writers.  Enough — more  than  enough — that 
the  Quaker  denied  the  letter,  as  the  letter 
itself,  preserved  at  Magdalen  College,  still 
shows.  No  fact  in  the  history  of  those  times 
has  been  ascertained  with  greater  certainty 
than  that  Penn  did  not  write  the  Letter  to 
Bailey. 

On  the  second  point  of  this  defence,  Baron 
Mecaulajr  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  have  a 
better  case— though  it  breaks  down  on  ex- 
amination.  His  text  stands : — 

"  Penn  tried  a  gentler  tone.  He  had  an 
interview  with  Hough  and  with  some  of  the 
Fellows,  and,  after  many  professions  of  sym- 
pathy and  friendship,  began  to  bint  at  a  com- 
promise. The  King  could  not  bear  to  be 
crossed.  The  college  must  give  way.  Par- 
ker must  be  admitted.  But  he  was  in  very 
bad  health.  All  hia  preferments  wmild  be 


soon  vacant.  *  Doctor  Hough,'  said  Penn, 
'  may  then  be  Bishop  of  Oxford.  How  should 
you  like  that,  gentlemen  P ' " 

To  which  passage  we  have  this  note : — 

"  Here  again  I  have  been  accused  of  calum- 
niating Penn ;  and  some  show  of  a  case  has 
been  made  out  by  suppression  amounting  to 
folsification.  It  is  asserted  that  Fenn  did  not 
'begin  to  hint  at  a  compromise';  and  in  proof 
of  this  assertion,  a  few  words,  quoted  from 
the  letter  in  which  Hough  gives  an  account  of 
the  interview,  are  printed  in  italics.  These 
words  are,  "  I  thank  God,  he  did  not  offer 
any  proposal  by  way  of  accommodation.' 
These  words,  taken  by  themselves,  undoubt- 
edly seem  to  prove  that  Penn  did  not  begin 
to  hint  at  a  comnromise^  But  their  effect  is 
■very  di&r«it  indeed  when  they  are  read  in 
connexion  vrith  words  which  immediately 
follow,  without  the  intervention  of  a  full  stop, 
but  which  have  been  carefully  suppressed. 
Tlie  whole  sentence  runs  thus: — 'I  thank 
God,  he  did  not  offer  any  proposal  by  way 
of  accommodation  j  only  once,  upon  tbe  men- 
tion of  the  Bisliop  of  Ouord's  indisposition  he 
said,  smiling,  "  If  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  die, 
Dr.  Hough  may  be  made  Bishop.  Wliat 
think  you  of  that,  gentlemen  P"  Can  anything 
be  clearer  than  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
sentence  limits  the  general  assertion  con- 
tained in  the  former  part  ?  Everybody 
knows  that  only  is  perpetually  used  as  syno- 
nymous with  except  that.  Instances  will 
readily  occur  to  all  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  Engliiih  Bible,  a  book  from  the  au- 
thority of  wluch  there  is  no  appeal  when  the 
question  is  about  the  force  of  an  £nglii>h 
word.  We  read  in  the  Book  of  Genosis,  to 
go  no  further,  that  every  liring  thing  was 
destroyed;  and  Noah  only  remained,  and 
they  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark }  and  tliat 
Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of  E^ypt  for 
Pharaoh ;  only  the  land  of  the  priests  bought 
he  not.  The  defenders  of  Penn  reason  ex- 
actly like  a  commentator  who  should  construe 
these  passages  to  mean  that  Noah  was 
drowned  in  the  flood,  and  that  Joseph 
bought  the  land  of  the  priests  for  Pharaoh. 

Cleverly  tumed^yet  few  readers  will  be 
convinced.  The  occurrence— badly  reported, 
as  it  is, — allows  of  some  small  mystifica- 
tion. Yet  is  it  also  one  through  which  a 
man  of  good  sense  may  easily  find  his  way. 
Such  a  man  vrill  see  that  Penn  is  trying  to 
make  peace,  bi  a  very  long  conversation— 
a  conversation  begun  at  Oxford  and  renewed 
at  Windsor — a  conversation  of  which  only 
a  few  sentences  are  reported,  and  of  which 
sentences  Fenn  has  never  admitted  the  cor- 
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rectncss — the  "pleader  for  mercy"  is  seen  put- 
ting the  case  in  many  lights,  «o  na  to  find  a 
way  out  of  present  troubles.  In  doing  this  he 
uses  or  Hough  may  think  lie  uses — a  few 
words  on  which  Lord  Macaulay  csn  put  a 
bad  construction.  This  is  all.  Lord  Macau- 
lay  sees  in  Peon's  words  something  like 
"  simony."  Other  people  will  read  them  a 
thousand  times  and  find  in  them  no  such 
tiling.  Tlic  question  of  interpretaUon  is  a 
question  of  character;  and  those  who  think 
Penn  a  good  man  will  see  that  he  meant 
well,  and  those  who  think  him  a  bad  man 
will  suspect  that  he  may  hare  meant  ill. 

Our  historian  is  fond  of  arguing  by  illus- 
trations. We  offer'him  one.  A  few  years 
ago  a  London  publisher  produced  a  volume 
of  '  Mr.  Macaulay'n  Speechefi.*  They  were 
taken  from  Parliamentary  reports.  They 
were  ndrertised  as  jmnted  by  permission. 
Yet  Mr.  Macaulay'found  in  this  reprint  cause 
for  very  loud  and  angry  protest.  He  vindi- 
cated his  fame  as  a  man  of  letters  from  all 
responsibility  as  to  their  contents.  His 
reporter  or  his  iiublinher  made  him  talk  of 
"  the  Pandects  of  Benares "  instead  of  the 
Pundits  of  Benares — an  error  which,  in  his 
opinion,  afiected  his  fame.  We  sympa- 
thized with  him  under  this  wrong,  and  to 
the  full  extent  of  our  power  endeavored  to 


The  Gebmans. — After  a  long  acquaintance 
with  tlio  Germans,  one  feels  convinced  that  it 
would  bo  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  both 
countries  for  us  to  exchange  some  of  our  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  refinement ;  for  wo  certainly 
have  a  number  of  sad  "tricks,"  which  excite 
the  animadverBions  of  these  persons  as  much  as 
theirs  are  jested  upon  by  us — bigotry  and  pre- 
jndico  being  striking  points  of  character  in  the 
English,  who  swagger  about  on  tlie  continent 
with  a  sort  of  manner  which  seems  to  say,  "  We 
only  know  how  things  should  be,  and  the  best 
way  of  doing  them  ;  "  and  this  makes  us  very 
ridiculous  in  the  sight  of  the  Germans,  and  in 
most  rases  very  nnpopular — for  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  fancy  that  the  English  are  favorites 
in  the  country.  The  French  and  Americana 
stand  far  Iiighcr  in  their  estimation  than  wo  do ; 
but  the  Germans  arc  so  courteous,  silent,  and 
guarded,  that  one  seldom  learns  from  tlicir  lips 
what  tliey  really  think,  besides  which,  they  are 
80  kind  'and  friendly  to  the  stranger  vis'iting 
among  them.  Gcmiany  is  generally  considered 
by  ua  as  an  infidel  and  irrellg^ons  country; 
and,  if  the  neglect  of  outward  forms  and  observ- 
ances be  tbo  cause  of  censuro,  and  be  taken  as 
a  rule  forjudging  its  people,  they  may  certainly 
be  considered  as  not  very  devout.  But  another 
and  surer  test  has  been  given  us  for  judging  of 


rescue  for  him  his  literary  right.  He  very 
properly  disclaimed  being  held  in  any  de- 
gree answerable  for  what  other  people  made 
liim  sey.  He  would  answer  only  for  what  he 
knew  that  he  had  said — for  what  he  admitted 
and  permitted.  And,  therefore,  he  brought  out 
a  new  Tersion  of  his  speeches,  correcting  his 
Pandects  into  Pundits.  Surely  moral  eluuv 
Bcter  should  be  guarded  by  laws  tn  strong 
as  those  which  protect  literary  credit!  Sup* 
pose  Mr.  Publisher  had  waited  fifty  or  sixty 
years,  and  then  printed  Pandects  instead  of 
Pundits — would  any  fair  critic  have  held  Lord 
Macaulay's  scholarship  responsible  for  such 
blunder?  We  think  not.  The  fact  of  the 
blunder  being  found  in  Hansard — a  work  re- 
ported with  great  care  and  clothed  in  a  sort 
of  official  authority — would  have  made  it  look 
ugly.  Yet  Lord  Macaulay's  reputation  as  a 
man  of  letters  would  have  satisfi^  every  one 
that  the  reporter  had  mis-beard  or  mis- 
understood his  words.  So,  we  think,  all 
reasonable  men  will  judge  the  words  attrib- 
uted to  Penn.  Xo  fair  critic  can  hold  Penn'a 
ekaraeter  responsible  for  a  forced  meaning 
put  on  words  reported  by  chance,  and  never 
seen  or  acknowledged  by  the  sneaker  to  be 
his  own.  The  law  which  would  have  pro* 
tected  Macaulay's  memory  from  the  charge 
of  ignorance,  protects  Penn's  memory  £r<»n 
.  the  charge  of  simony. 


reli^ous  principle,  devotion,  or  love  to  God, 
and  that  by  our  blessed  Saviour  himself,  and 
wliicb  is  to  be  recognised  in  our  love  to  our 
brother  "whom  we  have  seen  ;  "  and  certainly, 
aa  far  as  my  own  experience  bos  gone,  if  we 
take  this  for  onr  criterion,  I  must  give  the  pref- 
erence to  the  state  of  mind  and  religious  feeling 
of  the  Gcnnans.  I  hare  so  often  been  a  wit- 
ness of  tlie  tender  caKfuliicss  they  evince  not  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  another,  and  neither  by 
unkind  looks,  nor  words,  nor  manner,  to  draw 
off  any  of  thnt  joy  from  the  heart  with  which 
God  would  bloss  us  all — a  joy  which  springB  up 
OS  naturally  within  us,  to  soften  life,  as  tlie 
rippling  streamlet  from  the  mountain's  barren 
side,  which  flows  to  fertilize  it.  This  careful- 
ness to  avoid  giving  pain,  and  the  unceosinf* 
exchange  of  trifling  kindnesses  to  produce 
pleasure,  was  very  delightful  to  observe ;  and 
memory  reverted  to  that  miserable,  that  pitiable 
state  of  feeling,  which  is  often  to  be  seen  betwixt 
friends  and  neighbors  in  some  of  oar  country 
towns.  Some  one  has  said  that  ono  seldom 
meets  a  Pharisee  in  Germany,  atthonch  one  may 
encounter  many  a  Sadducee ; '  ana  to  those 
persons  disposed  to  find  fault  with  our  friends 
over  the  water,  Z  would  say,  "  ^end,  first  re- 
move ^e  beam  that  tl  in  tiiine  own  eye."— 
Sibella  Jonu. 


I 
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emigrant's  adieu 
5migbant  s  adieu  to  ballvsha2jn0n. 

Adieu  to  Ballyahaunon !  whore  I  was  bred 
and  bom. 

-  Go  nhcvc  I  may,  I'll  think  of  yoa,  as  euro  as 

n'miit  luni  morn. 
The  kindly  spot,  the  friendly  town,  where  eyery 

one  is  known, 
And  not  n  face  in  nil  tho  phice  bat  partly  seems 

my  own ; 

There's  not  a  house  or  window,  there's  not  a 

field  or  hill. 

But,  oast  or  west,  in  foreign  lands.  III  recollect 
them  still. 

I  leave  my  worm  heart  with  you,  though  my 

back  I'm  forced  to  turn, — 
So  adieu  to  Bnllyshannon,  and  the  winding 

banks  of  Erne  I 

No  more  on  pleasant  erenings  we'll  satinter 
down  tho  Mall, 

Wlien  llio  tront  is  rising  to  tho  fly,  the  salmon 
to  the  fall. 

The  boat  comes  straining  on  her  net,  and  heavily 
she  creeps, 

Cast  off!  eo.'itoir! — she  feels  tho  oars,  and  to 
her  berth  she  sweeps  ; 

-  Now,  stem  and  stern  keep  hauling,  and  gather- 

ing up  the  clae, 
"Till  a  silver  ware  of  salmon  rolls  In  among 
tho  crew. 

Then  they  may  sit,  and  have  their  joke,  and  set 

their  pipes  to  bum  ; — 
Adieu  to  Ballysliannon,  and  the  wia^g  banks 

of  Emo  I 

The  mnsic  of  the  waterfall,  the  mirror  of  the 
tide. 

When  all  the  Rrccn-hill'd  harbor  is  full  from 
side  to  sidfr— 

From  Porina.>!nn  to  BuUicbawns,  and  round  tho 
Abbey  Bay, 

From  the  little  rocky  Island  to  Coolnargit  sand- 
hills grey ; 

While  far  upon  the  southern  line,  to  guard  it 
like  a  wall, 

The  Lcitrim  mountains,  clothed  in  blue,  gaze 

ealmly  over  all, 
And  watch  the  ship  sail  np  and  down^  tho  red 

flafc  at  her  stem  ; — 
Adieu  to  these,  adieu  to  all  the  winding  banks 

of  Erne  I 

Farewell  to  you,  Kildoney  lads,  and  them  that 
pull  an  oar, 

A  Ingsail  set,  or  haul  a  net,  from  tho  Point  to 
Mullnghmoro ; 

From  Killylicgs  to  Carrigan,  with  its  ocean- 
mountain  steep. 

Six  hundred  yards  in  air  aloft,  six  hundred  in 
the  deep ; 

From  Dooran  to  the  Fairy  Bridge,  and  round 

by  Tullcn  strand. 
Level  and  long,  and  white  with  waves,  where 

gull  and  curlew  stand  i — 
Bead  oat  to  sea  when  on  yonr  lee  the  breakers 

you  discern ; — 
Adieu  to  all  the  billowy  coast,  and  winding 

banks  of  Erne  I 
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Farewell  to  you,  Bundoran  !  and  yonr  summer 

crowds  that  run 
From  inland  homes  to  see  with  joy  th'  Atlantic- 

setUng  snn ; 
To  breathe  the  buoyant  salted  air,  and  sport 

among  the  waves ; 
To  gather  shells  on  sandy  boach,  and  tempt  the 

gloomy  caves ; 
To  watch  tho  flowing,  ebbing  tide,  the  boats, 

the  crabs,  the  fish ; 
Young  men  and  maids  to  meet  and  smile,  and 

form  a  tender  wish ; 
The  sick  and  old  in  search  of  health,  for  all 

things  hiive  their  turn — 
And  I  must  quit  m?  native  shorc^and  tho  wind- 
ing banks  of*  Erne  I 

Farewell  to  every  white  cascade  from  tho  Har- 
bor to  Belleek, 

And  every  pool  where  fips  may  rest,  and  ivy- 
shaded  creek ; 

The  sloping  fields,  tho  lofty  rocks,  whore  ash 
and  holly  grow, 

The  one  split  vcw  tree  gazing  on  the  curving 
flood  bcfow ; 

Tho  Longh,  that  winds  through  islands  under 
Sbean  mountain  green ; 

And  Castle  Caldwell's  stretching  woods,  with 
tranquil  bays  between ; 

And  Breesic  Hill,  and  many  a  pond  among  the 
heath  and  fern ; — 

For  I  must  say  adieu — odlea  to  the  winding 
banks  of  Erne ! 

The  tiirush  will  coll  through  Camlin  groves  the 

livelong  summer  day ; 
The  waters  run  hy  mossy  clilT,  and  bonk  with 

wild  flowers  gay  ; 
Tho  girls  will  bring  their  work  and  sing  beneatfi 

a  twisted  tliom. 
Or  stray  with  sweethearts  down  the  path  among 

the  growing  com ; 
Along  tho  river-side  they  go,  where  I  have  often 

been, — 

O,  never  shall  I  see  again  the  days  I  once  have 

seen  ! 

A  thousand  chances  are  to  one  I  never  moy  re- 
turn ; — 

Adieu  to  Baliyshannon,  and  the  winding  banks 
of  Erne ! 

Adieu  to  evening  dances,  when  merry  neighbors 
meet. 

And  the  fiddle  says  to  boys  and  girls  "  get  up 

and  shake  your  feet !  " 
To  ihanacltus  and  wise  old  talk  of  Erin's  days 

gone  by — 

WIio  treneh'd  the  rath  on  such  a  hill,  and  where 

the  bones  may  lie 
Of  saint,  or  king,  or  warrior  chief;  with  tales 

of  fairy  power. 
And  tender  ditties  sweetly  sung  to  past  the 

twilight  hour. 
The  mournful  song  of  exile  is  now  for  mo  to 

learn  ;— 

Adieu,  my  dear  companions  on  tho  winding  ' 
bunks  of  Erne  ! 

Mow  measure  from  the  Commons  down  to  each 

end  of  the  Pnr^ 
From  the  Red  Bam  to  the  Abbey,  I  wish  no 

one  any  hurt ; 
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Search  thraagk  the  streets,  and  down  iba  Moll, 

and  ont  to  Portnasiuif 
If  any  fbes  of  mine  are  than,  I  pardon  every 

one. 

I  hope  that  man  and  womankind  wiU  do  the 

samo  by  me; 
For  my  heart  is  sore  and  lieavy  at  Tojaging  the 

sea. 

My  loring  friends  I'll  bear  in  mind,  and  often 
fondly  turn 

To  think  of  Batlyehannon  and  the  winding 
banks  of  Erne. 

If  ever  I'm  a  money'd  man,  I  mean,  please 

God,  to  cast 
My  golden  anchor  in  the  place  where  yonthfal 

Tears  were  pass'd. 
Though  heads  that  now  are  black  and  brown 

most  meanwhile  gather  grey. 
New  faces  rise  by  tvgry  hearth,  and  old  ones 

drop  away — 
Tet  dearer  still  that  Irish  hill  than  all  the  world 

beside : 

It's  home,  sweet  home,  where'er  I  roam,  throngh 

lands  and  waters  wide. 
And  if  the  Lord  allows  me,  I  surely  will  rotnm 
To  my  native  Ballyshannon,  and  the  winding 

banks  of  Erne  I 

— DMin  UnitmUg  Magaxine. 

From  The  Examiner. 
THE  END  CROWNS  ALL. 
Chosbit  voice  of  England's  joy  and  sorrow, 
Freely  lend  the  words  we  freely  borrow  : — 
God  be  praised  that  in  onr  island  story 
The  patt  of  duty  is  the  way  to  glory.* 

Yes — by  all  the  plnmcB  from  danger  torn, 
Yes — by  all  the  stars  by  valor  worn. 
True  it  is,  and  shall  be,  in  our  story, 
Duty's  path  is  still  the  way  to  glory. 

Dear  enongh  though  England's  soldier  prize 
Gifts  that  mark  him  worthy  in  her  eyes, 
Thanks  to  God  that  in  his  inmost  thought 
Dn^  is  as  all,  and  glwry  nought. 

Thanks  to  God  for  such  as  him  she  claims, 
Havelock,  first  of  Lncknow's  foremost  names. 
Him  we  sadly  chum  and  prondly  mourn. 
Fallen  after  bottle,  overworn. 

Month  by  month,  for  him  we  yearned  and 
prayed. 

Hoping,  doubting,  tmsting,  yet  afraid  : 
Lest  perchance  in  horror,  pain,  and  gore, 
Lucknow's  shambles  might  revive  Cawnporc. 

Step  by  step  he  fought  his  fearle<ig  way, 
Burst  the  toils,  and  kept  the  wolves  at  bay: 
Held  his  own  till  sot  once  more  at  large, 
Then  gave  up  together  life  and  charge. 

Died  he  sadly,  ere  the  viewless  fiame 
Breathed  along  the  wires  oar  glad  acclaim  1 
Ere  he  folt  us  nail  his  crowned  endeavor. 
Knew  himself  a  household  word  forever  ! 

*  Tennyson's  Ode  on  the  Funeral  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington. 


Some  have  perished,  mnrdered  at  their  post ; 
Some  in  tortures  yielded  up  the  ghost : 
Wives  and  maidens,  spoils  of  fiendish  hate. 
Suffered  one  inexorable  fate : 

Strong  and  weak,  they  rest,  a  martyred  crowd, 
Wrapt  in  death's  impenetrable  shroud  : 
All,  before  they  mingled  with  the  dust. 
Turned  to  God  and  England,  calm  in  trust. 

He  that  lived  lo  stem  the  tide  of  woe, 
Helped  to  strike  the  great  avenging  blow. 
Died  he  sadly,  sinking  to  repose  1 
Nobler  toil  had  never  happier  close. 

Sadly  1  no.    Ho  met  the  rescuing  bands  i— 
Other  tasks  are  left  for  other  hands  : 
Though  for  every  task  a  hero  fall, 
God  and  England  shall  find  men  for  all. 

Soldier,  sleep  in  Him  that  lent  thee  might  I 
He  shall  gaide  the  issue  of  the  fight : 
Stamp  the  motto  for  thy  comrade's  stoij, 
"  Do  your  duty,  and  be  his  the  glory." 

F.  L. 

THE  OLD  YEAR'S  BECOBD. 
BT  T.  HOOD. 
Old  friend — ^you  go  a  journey  long. 

You  leave  us  with  a  sorrowing  heart. 
Reach  forth  thy  right  hand,  staunch  and  strong. 
One  grasp  before  we  part. 

Close  up  thy  volume — shut  its  clasps, 

Our  friendsbip  is  recorded  there ; 
When  Itnckwara  yawn  the  sullen  hasps, 

May  it  be  written  fair  I 

For  nh  !  old  friend,  a  time  will  come 
When  I  shall  meet  thee,  face  to  face, 

And  in  that  volume's  witness  dumb. 
My  history  shall  truce : 

Shall  read  of  hopes,  that  never  came 

To  their  fulfilment  on  the  earth. 
But  died,  as  dies  the  yule  log's  flame 

Upon  the  darkening  hearth  : 

Of  high  intents — that  failed  and  fell ; 

Of  good  resolves — that  came  to  nought ; 
Of  lessons — learned  loo  bitter  well, 

And  very  dearly  bought. 

Ay,  and  of  blessings  unforeseen, 
"That  did  from  sorrows  take  their  rise  ; 

Of  heaven-sent  trials — that  have  been 
But  blessings  in  disguise. 

Yet,  though  from  good  it  oft  has  swerved, 
:    I  know  this  life  of  mine  will  prove 
{ With  centleness  h^  thee  observed. 
And  chronicled  in  love. 

1 1  know,  within  a  distant  land. 

To  human  vision  ne'er  revealed, 
Thv  brediren — gone  before  thee— stand, 
Each  with  a  volnme  sealed. 

They  wait  thee  I   Time  must  intervene 
Ere,  when  my  heart  has  ceased  its  strife, 

From  those  dread  pages  I  shall  glean 
The  record  of  my  Tift  t 

—Ltmdon  JevnuJ. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Therb  is  variety  enongh  this  week,  with  one 
notable  exception.  Severd  pages  of  poetry 
have  been  crowded  out,  mocD  to  oar  regret. 
But  they  arc  always  fresh. 

Gower  carriei  us  back  half  a  thousand  years, 
to  the  infancy  of  the  English  lanenoge — to  the 
banning  of  English  poetry.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  new  War  ManQfactores  of  the  Wool- 
wich Arsenal !  Much  of  what  still  stands  in 
finnnce  and  currency,  seems  to  have  been  sug- 
gested 170  years  ago  by  William  Paterson. 

The  Reviewers  fill  speak  well  of  Dr.  Kane, 
and  are  sorry  that  they  find  occasion  of  so  mnch 
fault  with  the  stvle  of  his  biography. 

Dear  Mary  Lamb  comes  upon  the  stage 
again.  Who  does  not  remember  the  tearful 
walk  of  herself  and  brother  to  the  Insane  Asy- 
lam  which  she  needed  ! 

The  article  on  The  Special  Services  in  West- 
minster Abbey  may  remind  as  of  what  pre- 
ceded  them.  Services  had  been  held  in  Exeter 
Hall,  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  well  as  others,  and  were  attended  by  throng- 
ing multitudes.  The  continuous  attraction, 
and  unfailing  attendance  seemed  to  touch  some 
sore  point  in  the  clergyman  at  whose  "  parish," 
and  without  whose  "  permission,"  other  clergy- 
men were  thus  officiating,  and  he  forbade  them. 
Whereupon  the  Dean  and  Chapter  opened 
Westminster  Abbey  for  evening  Service. 
Whether  "  Christ  was  thus  preached  oot  of 
contention"  or  no,  these  additional  evening 
lervices  have  been  well  attended,  and  to  good 
effect.  The  services  in  Exeter  Hall  were  at  the 
flame  time  continued  by  Dissenters— and  some 
of  these  use  the  Liturgy,  so  as  to  supply,  as 
nearly  as  they  can,  the  constrained  absence  of 
the  clei^ymen  of  the  eBtablisbed  church  who 
had  formerly  officiated. 

Were  not  these  well  attended  serncM  the  be- 
ginning of  the  "  Great  Awakening  "  which  has 


taken  place  1  Or  did  it  come  in  different  places 
at  the  same  time,  like  the  rain  which  sometimes 
falls  over  a  whole  continent  at  once  f 

It  is  an  important  point  of  this  "Living 
Ago  "  to  record  an  impression  diat  has  faltea 
"  without  observation  upon  thousands,  per- 
haps upon  millions  of  men.  It  has  come  aa 
silently  as  dew  upon  the  grass.  Blessed  are 
our  eyea  which  see  it.  Ordinary  business  and 
political  newspapers,  some  of  those  even  which 
nave  been  thought  nnbelievers  in  Revelation, 
have  daily  and  reBpectftilly,— almost  reveren- 
tiallv,  chronicled  latge  gatherings,  in  the  midst 
of  the  places  and  hours  of  business,  of  persona 
who  appear  softened  and  solemnised  by  the 
thoughts  of  the  Eternity  before  them  ;  and  who 
come  together,  not  to  hear  eloquent  preaching, 
but  to  listen,  with  bowed  hearts,  to  the  simplest 
words  of  exhortation  and  prayer.  We  shall  no 
doabtfind  future  articles  on  tloM  aabject,  whldi 
will  become  bistoricaL 

Our  kinsman  and  fiiend,  Uie  Rev.  Thomas  H. 
Stockton,  is  publishing  in  parts,  ttie  New  Testa- 
ment. The  edition  is  noticed  among  the  New 
Books.   It  is  of  very  convenient  size  for  the 

Kcket,  printed  npon  handsome  paper  and  in 
ge  type ;  bouna  in  fiexible  covers,  and  gilt 
leaves.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Home,  are  comprised  in  one  small 
volume — and  we  wish  for  the  whole  Bible  in 
volumes  of  this  auality  and  size.  We  are  fur- 
ther indebted  to  tiim  for  the  General  Epistle  of 
James,  issued  as  a  tract.  Of  tracts  from  the 
same  source  he  has  issoed  a  great  variety,  rang- 
ing from  141  pages  down  to  6 ;  and  from  8  cents 
apiece,  to  2  for  a  cent.  "  Suited  to  Sea  and 
Shore." 

In  the  next  number  wilt  appear  the  French 
views  of  the  flurry  widi  England,  by  the  high' 
est  authority 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Ahdboiibda,  and  other  Poems.  By  Charles 
Kingslcy.   Ticknor  &  Fields :  Boston. 

Bobiii80n'b  Sermons.  Sermons  preached  at 
Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  by  the  late  Rev. 
Frederick  W.  Robertson,  M.  A.  Second  Sc- 
ries. From  the  Fourth  I^ondon  Edition. 
Ticknor  &  Fields  :  Boston. 

Stocktor's  Periodical  Nbw  Tbstambkt. 

No.  9.   Price  50  Cents,  Post  Free.  I^omas 

H.  Stockton :  Philadelphia. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  received  ver- 
sion. In  paragraph  form.  The  verses  are  in  the 
margin ;  the  marginal  readings  ab  the  foot  of 
the  page.  There  is  an  Index  as  a  substitute  for 
the  usual  bead  lines  of  the  chapters  and  pages, 
and  it  is  made  very  full  and  complete;  an  in- 
troduction, by  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  which 
will  be  found  useful ;  and  two  attractive  views 
in  modem  Jemaalera. 


A  New  Orchard  akd  GxRDEy ;  or,  the  best 
way  for  planting,  grafting,  and  to  make  any 

f ground  good,  for  a  rich  orchard.  Farticu- 
arly  in  the  North,  and  generally  for  the  whole 
kingdom  of  England,  as  in  nature,  reason, 
sitnation,  and  all  probability,  may  and  Aotii 
appear.  With  the  Country  Housewife,  Gar- 
den, etc.,  etc.  Printed  at  London,  by  J.  H., 
for  Francis  Williams,  1636.  Reprinted  by 
Robert  Pearsall  Smith.  FhitadelpW:  1858. 
Price,  One  Dollar. 

Here  we  not  only  read,  but  there  are  pictures 
by  which  we  can  see,  how  to  do  garden  work. 
Here  we  see  how  trees  grew,  both  above  and 
under  ground,  before  ihcy  had  received  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  "nineteenth  century."  ,  In 
one  case  the  roots  run  as  far  as  tlie  cut  wilt 
permit,  and  we  are  appealed  to  in  the  legend : 
"  Imagine  the  root  to  i>e  apred  fane  wider." 
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From  Tbe  British  Qnuterljr  Beriew. 
(1.)  Conjessio  Amaniis  of  John  Ooxdct. 

Edited  and  collated  with  tbe  best  MSS., 

by  Dr.  ReinhoM  PaulL   3  vols.  Bell 

andDaldy.  1857. 
(2.)  Potma  quod  dieiiur  "  Vox  ClamantiB." 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.O.Cox&  1850. 

(Roxburgh  Club.) 
(3.)  Balades  and  other  Poems.    By  John 

Oower.    1818.   (Roxburgh  Club.) 

Js  the  south  aisle  of  SL  Mary  Overy's — a 
church  veil  worthy  an  especial  pilgrimage, 
alike  for  its  architectural  beauty  and  its  many 
historical  memories — is  a  noble  canopied  altar 
tomb,  on  which  reposes  the  efEgy  of  an  aged 
man  with  closed  e}es  and  uplifted  hands. 
The  collar  of  S.S.,  and  the  dependent  swan, 
prove  the  occupier  of  this  tomb  to  have  been 
of  gentle  birth,  while  the  three  volumes, 
with  their  rhyming  Latin  titles,  that  instead 
of  crested  hemlet  or  broidered  pillow  sup- 
port the  head,  seem  to  indicate  some  connex- 
ion with  the  literature  of  his  day;  but  of  the 
original  inseriptioD  nought  remains,  save  that 
touching  supplicaUon  of  tiie  departing  spirit, 
«•  01$.  ncni."  which  may  still  be  read  in  the 
quaint  "  chapelet "  that  binds  the  forehead. 
Some  lingering,  remembrance  of  how  munifi- 
cent a  benefactor  to  the  church  he  who  sleeps 
here  had  been,  seems,  however,  to  have  sur- 
vived the  lapse  of  centuries,  for  previously  to 
the  late  alterations,  a  slab,  hard  by,  duly  in- 
formed the  reader  that  in  1764  the  church- 
wardens (name  and  surname  at  lull  length, 
that  parochial  species  of  immortally)  "  re- 
pured  and  beautiBed,"  in  true  churchwarden 
■tyle,  this  venerable  monument.  Siill,  who 
the  John  Gower  was,  who  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  was  there  laid  to  rest,  few  in- 
deed among  the  crowds  who  for  so  many 
generations  glanced  a  careless  look  at  the 
suppliant  effigy  as  they  passed  along  knew, 
or  cared  to  know.  Not  thus  carelessly  will 
the  lover  of  early  English  poetry,  the  student 
who  delights  to  trace  tbe  progress  of  our 
**  faire  language,"  pass  by,  for  to  them  that 
altar  tomb  is  a  venerable  shrine  beside  which 
they  will  reverently  linger,  for  there  sleeps 
the  friend  of  Chaucer,  the  poet,  in  his  age 
eecond  only  to  him  in  fome.  "the  moral 
Gower," — he  who  first  told  so  many  an  an- 
cient tale,  untold  till  then  to  English  ears, 
the  poet  who  first  taught  our  noble  birth- 
tongue  to  assert,  even  within  the  King's 
court,  its  rightful  supremacy. 

Very  capridous  is  literary  fame,  and  Tery 


BIS  WORKS.  168 

capriciously  has  literary  &me  dealt  with  this 
once  faivrenowned  poet  — "  Angl.  poeta. 
cd^errimua"  as  hia  laudatory  epitaph  once 
termed  him ;  for  while  many  writers  have 
advanced  but  a  single  claim  to  immortali^, 
and  have  had  that  claim  allowed,  Gower  pre- 
ferred a  threefold  clum,  in  French,  in  Latin, 
in  English ;  but  who,  until  as  yesterday,  knew 
aught  of  him  or  his  works  ?  And  yet  Gower, 
in  his  day,  was  a  most  popular  writer,  and 
little  did  the  grateful  canons  of  St.  Mary 
Overy's  think,  when  they  reared  that  iair 
altsr  tomb,  and  so  carefully  inscribed  the 
titles  of  his  three  chief  works  on  the  volumes 
that  support  tbe  head,  that  the  Speculum 
Meditantis,  his  French  work,  should  be  ut- 
terly lost ;  that  the  Vox  Clamantis,  his  Latin 
work,  should  wait  four  hundred  years  after 
the  discovery  of  printing  ere  it  was  deemed 
worthy  of  letter-press;  and  that  the  Con- 
feasio  Amardis,  his  English  work — ^written 
at  the  express  command  of  one  sorereign, 
and  decUcated  to  another— read  and  quoted 
by  all  the  four  and  noble,  honored  by  being 
one  of  the  few  bo<^  of  English  verse  printed 
by  Caxton,  and  again  twice  printed  early  in 
the  following  century — should  have  sunk  into 
such  utter  oblivion,  that  from  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century  to  the  days  of  Warton, 
we  doubt  whether  a  single  reference  to  that 
pleasant  storehouse  of  tale  and  fable  cotdd 
be  found.  Great  indeed  was  the  popularity 
of  Gower  during  the  fifteenth  and  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  Mxteenth  century — ^perhaps 
even  surpassing  that  of  Chaucer — and  only 
amid  the  brighter  glories  of  the  age  of  IQiza- 
beth  did  the  fiune  of  John  Gower  become 
dim.  And  dim,  even  to  extinguishment,  hod 
it  become,  when  Warton,  to  whom  the  lover 
of  early  English  poetry  owes  no  common 
debt,  introduced  the  poet  and  bis  English 
work,  almost  as  though  it  were  a  newly-dia- 
corered  manuscript ;  and  then  George  Ellis, 
among  his  pleasant  specimens  of  early  Eng- 
lish poetry,  gave  a  general  outline  of  the 
poem,  and  several  illustrative  extracts.  Thus 
partially  resuscitated,  our  venerable  poet 
awakened  some  attention,  and  when  Chal- 
mers, in  1810,  edited  hia  British  Poett,  John 
Gower  headed  the  series.  Meanwhile,  an  old 
French  manuscript,  which  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford's  family 
for  many  generations  was  found  to  contain 
fifty  "  balades "  composed  by  Gower,  and 
under  the  belief  that  he  belonged  to  the 
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4iiifl]r-^  bditf  now  proved  by  the  wiques- 
tionable  testimony  of  the  poet's  arms  to  be 
unfounded — Earl  Oower,  some  forty  years 
ago,  printed  them  for  the  "  Roxburgh  Club," 
in  their  &c-8imile  black-letter.  In  1850 
flower's  Latin  work,  Vox  ClamatUis,  was 
printed  for  the  same  club,  under  the  able 
supervision  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coxe,  of  the 
Bodleian,  and  now  his  English,  and  most  im- 
portant work,  the  Cot^ano  Amantis,  which 
had  been  very  inaoeurately  printed  in  "  Chal- 
mers," comes  out,  ably,  and  most  carefully 
edited  by  Dr.  FauH,  and  in  a  style  of  typo- 
graphy which,  we  think,  must  gratify  the 
most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  venerable 
old  poet.  Thus,  Qower  again  appears  before 
OS,  and,  singularly  enough,  although  his 
larger  French  work  is  considered  to  be  lost, 
he  still  prefers  his  threefold  claim,  as  a 
writer  of  French,  and  Latin,  and  English 
verse. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  be  able  to  trace 
•omewhat  of  a  writer's  history,  espedally  if, 
M  in  the  ease  before  us,  he  Ured  in  times 
which  have  left  thdr  impress  on  succeeding 
generations,  and  took  part,  perhaps,  in  events 
which  have  now  become  historical ;  but,  un- 
fitrtunately,  very  littie  can  be  ascertained 
respecting  John  Gower,  or  his  family.  The 
careful  research  of  the  late  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
-to  'vhom  we  owe  so  many  valuable  notices 
of  Cbaucer — has  supplied  us  with  all  the 
direct  information  which  can  be  obtained 
from  legal  documents,  and  this  amounts  to 
little  more  than  that  he  was  of  a  Suffolk  or 
Kentish  family,  of  gentle  birth,  and  most 
probably  bom  between  133(M0.  Where  he 
leeaved  his  Srst  education  is,  as  well  as  the 
place  of  his  birth,  unknown  i  and  whether 
as  an  ancient  tradition  has  recorded,  he  went 
to  Oxford,  and  there  became  acquainted  with 
Chaucer,  is  very  uncertmn.  This  tradition, 
which  dates  as  fiir  back  as  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, is,  we  think,  although  unsupported  by 
direct  testimony,  very  likely  to  have  been 
correct;  for  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  imagine 
where  Oower  could  have  gained  his  certainly 
extensive  learning,  save  at  a  univmnity.  The 
nme  traction  represents  him  subsequently 
11  atudjing  with  his  friend  Chaucer  in  the 
bnu^ Temple;  and  this  too  nay  have  been 
tfw  ease,  since  we  have  eontmual  instances, 
•fSB  down  to  the  Restoration,  of  young 
|k  MuuLry  gentlemen  being  sent  from  the  uni- 
wnty  to  one  of  the  Imu  of  Court  That 


HIS  WORKS. 

Gower  did  not  study  with  a  riew  to  the  legal 
profession,  nor  was  at  any  time  a  lawyer,  is, 
however,  certain,  for  the  name  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  roll  of  any  law-court  during  all 
the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
while  the  bitterness,  even  virulence,  with 
which  he  denounces  all  members  of  the  l^al 
profession  in  his  Vox  ClamanUt,  farther  dis- 
proves the  belief  that  he  ever  was  one  of 
their  number.  Taking  the  date  oi  Gower's 
birth  between  1330-40  (the  most  probable 
date,  since  in  1392-3  he  represents  himself 
with  "  locke's  bore,**  and,  in  1396,  as  a  feeble 
old  man),  we  shall  find  him  a  gay  and  courtly 
esquire,  possessed  of  ample  property,  "  dis- 
porting" himself,  most  probably,  at  the  bril- 
liant court  of  Edward  IIL,  during  its  greatest 
brilliancj',  exulting  in  the  rictories  of  Cressy 
and  Poictiem,  holding  right  pleasant  dis- 
course with  Sir  Walter  Manny  on  lady-love 
and  chivalry,  listening  to  Froissart^  chcueeat 
^earolles" — for  Froissart  sang  many  a 
virdajf  and  triolet  ere  he  set  himself  in  good 
earnest  to  com|Hle  his  delightful  Chronicles— 
and,  perhaps,  in  emulation  of  that  admired 
Fleming,  eomporing  those  pleasant  "balades  " 
which  have  been  so  happily  preserved  to  us. 
Whether  Oower  ever  actually  bore  arms, 
and,  hke  his  friend  Chaucer,  witnessed  the 
real  strife  of  the  battle-field  in  France,  as 
well  as  the  mimic  strife  of  joust  and  tourna- 
ment, cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but,  from  the 
lofty  views  he  entertained  of  the  knightly 
character,  and  the  high  place  he  always 
assigns  to  prowess,  we  should  think  it  not 
nnlikely  that  armifferj  in  his  case,  indicated 
its  true  meaning. 

Although,  IS  we  diall  find  from  his  works, 
Gower  was  well  acquainted — we  should  think 
personally  acquainted— both  with  Thomas  of 
Woodstock,  afterwards  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  with  Henry  of  Lancaster,  there  is  no 
proof  that  he  was,  like  many  other  young 
men  of  landed  property,  a  retainer  in  the 
household  either  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock 
or  John  of  Gaunt.  Much  later,  it  seems 
very  probable  that  he  took  service  tn  that  of 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  then  Earl  of  Derby,  as 
in  one  of  the  rolls  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter (17th  Richard,  1393-4)  is  the  entry  of  ■ 
collar  being  presented  to  **  un  esquier,  John 
Gower,"  probably  that  colhr  of  S.S.  which 
he  is  represented  as  wearing  on  his  tomb. 
During  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  however, 
our  notices  of  him  are  very  scan^.   In  1368, 
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we  find  the  manor  of  Kentwell,  in  Suffolk, 
was  ^nnted  to  him;  and  there  is  another 
document,  dated  in  1373,  relating  to  the 
ume.  la  the  first  year  of  Richard  n.,  we 
meet  with  a  ver^'  interesting  record  which 
proTes  the  close  Criendsbip  subsisting  between 
OUT  two  early  poets ;  this  is  a  deed,  executed 
hf  Chaucer  in  May,  1378,  appointing  John 
Gower  and  Richard  Forrester  his  attorneys 
during  his  absence  from  Englmd.  Chancer 
had,  the  }'ear  before,  been  sent  on  a  secret 
mission  to  Flanders  by  the  late  King ;  on 
this  occasion  he  was  sent  to  Lomberdy 
— a  proof  that  he  ntill  continued  in  equal 
faror  with  the  advisers  of  the  young  King, 
and  a  proof,  we  think,  that  Gower  was  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  Court,  and 
resided  in  London.  At  the  time  of  the  in- 
aurrecUon  of  Wat  Tyler,  he  seems  to  have 
been  in  London;  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
■ame  year,  then  is  an  entry  in  the  Close  Kolts 
of  a  grant  of  the  manors  of  Feltham  in  Noi^ 
Iblk,  and  Multon  in  Suffolk.  Gower  was 
therefore  possessed  of  at  least  three  manors, 
and  must  hare  been  a  person  of  some  con- 
nderation.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  this 
document  he  is  described  as  "JohnOower 
of  Kent"  Soon  after,  his  Vox  Clamantia, 
was  certainly  begun,  for  in  it  be  laments  over 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom  under  the 
rule  of  a  youthful  monarch ;  and  in  the  last 
book,  which  is  almost  entirely  addressed  to 
the  King,  he  characterizes  bim  as  tmtr  an- 
norutn.  From  the  familiar  manner  in  which 
he  addresses  his  counsels  to  the  youthful 
King,  it  seems  erident  to  us  that  he  was 
persoiia.1)'  acquainted  with  him;  and  the 
■uthoritative  tone  of  the  whole  woric  seems 
to  indicate  almost  an  independent  standing. 
That  the  work  met  with  a  very  favorable  re- 
ception, is  proved  by  the  numerous  copies 
extant — several  of  them  expensively  exe- 
cuted ;  and  the  title  "  moral  Gower,"  which 
Chaucer  in  the  envoye  of  his  TroUus  and 
Cresseid  gives  him,  we  think  has  unquestion* 
able  reference  to  this  work. 

Hie  composition  on  which  Qower's  fame 
must  chiefly  rest — his  Confeasio  Amantit — 
has  mostly  been  assigned  to  as  late  a  period 
as  1392-3 ;  and  even  that  careful  antiquary, 
Kr  Harris  Xicolas  g^ves  this  date ;  but  we 
fully  agree  with  Dr.  Pauli,  that,  although 
1392-3  (the  16th  Richard  IL)  might  be  the 
date  of  its  conclusion,  it  was  begun  many 
years  before.  It  is,  indeed,  utterly  imposti- 
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hte  to  believe  that  a  work,  which  fills  three 
octavo  volumes  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages 
of  letterpress  each,  could  have  been  entirely 
written  even  within  two  or  three  years  ;  we 
therefore  agree  with  the  present  editor,  that 
the  Confeasio  Amantia  was  begun  fully  as 
early  as  1386,  although  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  assign  it  a  still  earher  date.  It  is 
curious,  that  while  so  little  can  be  ascertained 
as  to  author,  we  should  have  so  minute 
an  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  composition  (tf  thia  work,  how — 

"  Under  the  towne  of  ISvw  Troye, — 
In  Temse  when  it  was  fiowcnde. 
As  I  in  a  bote  came  rowcndc, 
So  as  fortune  her  trme  sotte 
My  liege  lord  parcnannce  I  mette. 
And  so  befell  when  I  came  neigh 
Out  of  my  bote  whan  he  me  seigh 
He  bade  me  come  into  hii  barge." — 

And  then,  after  conversing  on  other  things, 
"  this  charge  upon  me  leyde  " — 

"  That  to  his  high  worthincsse 
Som  now  thirg  I  shoalde  boke, 
That  he  himselfe  might  it  loko." 

In  the  "  some  newe  thing,"  we  think  there 
is  reference  to  the  Vox  Clamantis,  and  that 
the  King  wished,  likely  enough,  a  more 
pleasant  poem — one  which,  if  it  did  deal  in 
moralizationB,  should  also  aflbrd  some  enter- 
tainment And  we  Himk  this  was  the  main 
intention  of  the  writer,  fbr,  as  he  remarks  in 
his  prologue,  that  inasmuch  as  **  al  of  wis- 
dome 

"  Dulleth  oft  a  manna's  wit.— 
I  woldc  go  the  middel  way, 
And  write  a  boke  between  the  twey, 
Somewhat  of  lyste,  somewhat  of  lore." 

And  well  has  he  succeeded ;  for  the  Gor^fn- 
tio  Amantis  is  neither,  as  its  name  might  im- 
ply, a  long  series  of  Anacreontics,  nor  a  wea- 
risome allegorical  poem,  in  which  Love  and 
his  attendants  speechify  after  the  extrava- 
gant style  of  the  troubadours,  but  a  pleasant 
collection  of  tales  and  fables,  each  told  to  il- 
lustrate some  rirtue,  or  to  warn  against  some 
vice.  But  in  a  more  important  sense  might 
the  words  **  some  new  thbg"  be  taken.  It 
was  indeed  a  "new  thing,"  tot  the  poem 
written  at  the  expreaa  command  of  the  King* 
to  come  forth,  not  in  Latin  elegiacs,  like  the 
earlier  work,  not  in  the  language  of  the 
court — that  language  in  which  Frtnsaart  wrote, 
in  which  Gower  had  already  won  fame,  in 
which  the  touching  epitaph  upon  Richard's 
own  father,  inscribed  "that  all  might  see 
and  read  it,"  on  his  tomb  in  Canterbury  Cathe- 
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dral,  not  ten  years  before,  had  been  com- 
posed— but  in  the  common  language  of  the 
people !  It  is  this  that  renders  the  Confta- 
gio  Amaniia  bo  interesting  a  relic  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  for  it  is  a  trophy  of  the 
hard-von  victory  of  our  noble  birth-tongue. 
Many  a  pleasant  "romaunt"  had  aU^dy 
he6n  nmg  in  rude  English  i  and  Langland 
had  already  wielded  its  forcible  capal^ties 
in  those  graphic  "  "WmaiaBi*  which  aroused  a 
rude  populace,  who  felt  their  wrongs,  al- 
though they  needed  words  to  express  them ; 
and  a  greater  poet  than  Langland  or  Gower, 
too,  had,  some  years  before,  in  his  Boke  of 
the  Duchesae,  and  his  Dreame,  scorned  it 
not ;  but  Gower  led  the  despised  language  of 
the  commons  into  the  very  presence-chamber 
of  royalty,  and  proved  to  knight  and  noble, 
and  high-born  lady,  how  far  in  copiousness 
and  power  that  "  English  tongue  "  surpassed 
the  loDg-cherished  language  of  France — that 
"  English  tongue  "  whose  "  words  have  gone 
forth  even  to  the  ends  of  the  world." 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  English 
was  adopted  at  the  command,  or  suggestion, 
of  Richard ;  although  that  he  approved  of 
it  must  be  certain.  Gower,  in  hia  earlier 
prologue,  gives  us  rather  to  understand  that 
the  choice  was  hia  own : 

*'  And  for  that  fowe  men  endite 
In  our  EagliEEhe,  I  thinke  moke 
A  boke  for  King  Richard's  sake. 
To  whom  belongetb  my  legeance 
With  all  mine  herte's  obeisance, 
In  all  that  ever  a  liege  man 
Unto  hia  king  may  dou  or  can." 

Thus  wrote  Oower  at  the  commencement 
of  the  voluminous  poem ;  but,  ere  its  com- 
pletion, very  difibrent  were  the  poefs  feel- 
ings, and  when  the  finished  work  appeared 
in  1392-3,  the  dedication  was  to  Henry  of 
Lcncaster,  and  the  for^^g  linea  were  al- 
tered to  these  which  follow : — 

"  And  for  few  men  endito 
In  onr  Englissho  I  thenke  make 
A  boke  for  Englande't  sake. 
The  year  sixteenth  of  King  Richard, 
What  shall  befal  here  afterward, 
God  wote,  for  now  npon  this  tide 
Men  seen  the  world  on  tvery  side 
In  sundry  wise  bo  diversed 
That  it  well  nigh  stant  all  reversed." 

And  tlierefore  he  oSera  the  wcark  **  tmto 
mine  owns  lord  "—a  phrase  Uiat  seems  to  in- 
dicate Gower  as  one  of  the  retafaiera  of  Henry 
of  Lancaster. 

Much  obloqi^  has  been  cast  upon  the 
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poet  for  this  transference  of  allegiance,  and 
he  has  been  charged  with  abandoning  his 
sovereign  in  adversity,  and  pacing  court  to 
the  successful  usurper  of  his  throne ;  but  the 
dedication  proves  that  Gower  offered  his 
homage  to  Henry  of  Lancaster  while  he  was 
only  ISarl  of  Derby,  and  when  the  chance  of 
his  becoming  Song  was  scarcely  within  the 
hounds  of  posubility.  Indeed,  at  the  period 
indicated  here,  Richard  was  perhaps  as 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne  as  during  any 
period  of  his  turbulent  reign ;  while  Henry 
of  Lancaster  was  viewed  by  the  King  with 
especial  feelings  of  distrust  and  dislike — a 
dislike  that  eventually  sent  him  into  exile — 
that  exile  from  whence  he  returned  to  claim 
the  broad  lands  of  his  father,  and  then  to 
challenge  the  crown.  There  seems  Uttle 
likelihood  that  any  personal  ofifence  was  the 
cause  of  Gower's  secession  from  the  King. 
We  have  seen  that  Richard  was  evidently  on 
fomiliar  terms  with  his  poet ;  and  pleasing  in 
manners,  and  most  liberal  as  the  young 
King  undoubtedly  was  to  all  around  him, 
Gower  could  scarcely  have  had  to  complain 
of  neglect  or  niggard  reward  j  we  therefore 
think  that  we  must  seek  for  the  cause  in  the 
political  and  religious  strifes  of  that  day.  In 
his  Vox  Clamantis,  Gower  appears  as  the 
stem  denouncer  of  the  vices  of  his  times, 
which  he  insinuates  led  to  the  insurrection 
under  Wat  Tyler ;  and  pointing  to  the  vari- 
ous baleful  influences  still  at  work — among 
which  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe  stand  fore- 
most— ^he  warns  the  King  that  greater  mis- 
chiefs still  may  be  expected,  if  he  relax  in 
needfol  vigilance.  It  is  hut  justice,  however, 
to  the  old  poet  to  observe,  that  if  he  abuses 
"  lollardie  "  with  orthodox  heartiness,  he  also 
denounces  an  indolent  and  luxurious  clergy 
with  scarcely  less  bitterness.  It  is  there- 
fore rather  strange  to  find  that  the  work  be- 
came popular  among  ecclesiastics — indeed, 
the  finest  copy  extant,  that  in  AU  Souls*  Li- 
brary, Oxford,  was  written  expressly  for 
Archbishop  Arundel-~and  that  the  poet 
whose  graceful  love-songs  were  quoted  and 
sung  by  the  knights  and  ladies  of  the  court 
found  himself  quoted  by  fierce  theologians, 
and  hailed  by  <Auroh  dignitaries  as  cham- 
pion of  "  the  good,  old  ways."  Now  this 
could  not  but  be  distastefol  to  Richard,  who, 
aldiough  he  does  seem  not  have  leaned  to- 
wards "  lollardie "  himself,  yet  numbered 
among  hia  chief  friends  and  nearest  relations 
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warm  adherents  to  the  despised  oaase.  His 

aother,  Joao  of  Kent,  if  not  actually  a  dis- 
dple  of  Wycliffe,  was  certainly  favorable  to 
his  doctrines,  for  three  of  herexecutorst  Lord 
Latimer,  Sir  Lewis  Clifford,  and  Sir  Richard 
Stury,  were  leaders  among  the  Wycliffites ; 
and  his  most  cherished  frirad,  Sir  Simon 
Burley,  also  was  numbered  among  them ; 
while  that  Anne,  his  idolized  wife,  protected 
and  encouraged  them  as  much  as  possible, 
rests,  we  th^,  upon  indisputable  I^torical 
evidence.  Meanwhile  the  rapid  spread  of 
these  doctrines  had  excited  the  alarm  of  the 
clergy,  and  with  the  succesuon  Courtney 
to  the  Primacy,  a  kind  of  crusade  was 
preached  against  them,  and  the  King's  uncles 
were  appealed  to  as  leaders.  The  reader  will 
find  ample  information  touching  the  machi- 
nations of  the  high  church  party  during  the 
whole  of  Hichard's  turbulent  reign  in  Br. 
Vaughan's  Monograph  on  Wycliffe;  and 
from  the  vehement  efforts  made  by  them,  we 
may  judge  how  eagerly  the  advocacy  of  a 
writer,  who  might  be  considered  emphati- 
cally as  ■*  the  court  poet,"  would  be  hailed, 
more  especially  as  ^e  other  great  poet  of 
the  day  was  more  than  suspected  of  "  lollsr- 
dte". 

It  was  in  1386  that  we  find  the  first  uidi- 

cations  of  the  strife  between  "  the  lords  ap- 
pellant," as  they  were  afterwards  called,  and 
the  King— ithat  strife  which,  vrith  scarcely  an 
interval,  lasted  until  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
the  chief  mover,  and  Richard  himself,  were 
both  violently  cut  off.  This  is,  therefore,  the 
period  which  we  should  assign  as  that  of 
Oower'a  secession  from  Richard  j  and  we 
shaL  find  this  also  the  date  of  Chaucer's 
more  immediate  connexion  with  the  court, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  period  at  which, 
under  the  auspues  of  Anne  of  Bohemia,  he 
composed  his  Legcnde  of  Qode  Women,  and 
that  sweetest  of  allegories.  The  Flour  and 
the  Lefe,  and  began,  although  he  proba- 
bly did  not  finish,  until  sometime  after,  his 
Canterbury  Tales.  Not  only  tradition,  but 
legal  documents,  as  we  have  seen,  record  the 
friendship  of  Gower  and  Chaucer.  The  same 
tradition  also  records  their  subsequent  es- 
trangement; and,  unhappily,  their  works 
bear  some  witness  of  it  In  the  concluding 
lines  of  Chaucer's  2Vot2tH  and  Cretnid,  he 
dedicates  it  to  "  moral  Oower,"  and  **  the 
philosophical  Stroode,"  praying  their  oorrec- 
tioDS,  if  needful ;  and  Gower,  in  the  earlier 
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copies  of  his  Confeaxio  Amaniia^  introduces 
Venus  as  sending  a  eomplimentary  message 

to  his  friend : 

"  And  grete  wei  Chaucer,  whan  ye  mete. 
As  my  discyple,  and  my  poete  : 
For  in  the  floure  of  his  youth. 
In  Bondry  wise,  as  he  wel  couA 
Of  dite^s,  and  of  Bonges  glad 
The  which  he  for  my  sake  made 
The  lands  fulfylled  is  over  all : " 

end  she  therefore  bids  him,  as  "  myn  own 
clerk,"  in  these  hts  later  days, "  to  make  his 
testament  of  love."  These,  and  the  accom-  i 
paoying  lines,  are  omitted  in  the  copies  which  i 
transfer  the  dedication  of  the  poem  from  \ 
Richard  to  Henry  of  Lancaster ;  but  while 
Gower  merely  withdraws  his  eulogy  on  his 
late  friend,  Chaucer,  in  the  Man  of  Lawe^a 
Tale,  twice  sarcastically  olludes  to  Gower's 
work,  although  he  does  not  insert  his  name. 
Was  Gower's  homage  to  the  son  of  Chaucer's 
early  patron  the  cause  of  this  hostility? 
Did  the  poet,  so  highly  esteemed  by  John  of 
Gaunt,  deem  himself  sole  laureat  of  the 
proud  house  of  Lannster,  and  therefore 
resent  ^th  the  keen  sense  of  actual  wron^ 
the  dedication  of  the  Cwtfettio  Amaniia  to 
the  heir  of  tlutt  house  P  It  would  he  very 
interesting  if  ve  could  ascertain  the  cause  of 
that  difi'erence  which  separated,  when  past 
their  middle  age,  the  two  poets  who  for  so 
long  had  sung  in  friendly  rivalry  together, 
hut  nothing  can  be  discovered,  and  thus 
another  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
QuarreU  of  Authors  must  remain  unwritten. 

The  dedication  of  his  work  to  Henry  of 
Lancaster  in  1392-3  is  the  next  event  in 
Gower's  history,  and  the  bestowal  of  the 
collar  of  S.  S.  by  lua  new  patron  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  most  probably  the  welcome 
reward.  On  his  tomti  the  collar  has  the 
swan  depending  from  it ;  but  this  was  the 
badge  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  was  not  assumed  by  Henry 
until  after  his  undle's  death  in  1397.  From 
some  allusions  in  Gower's  latest  work,  his 
Chronica  Tripartita,  it  would  seem,  how- 
ever, as  though  he  had  received  especial 
favor  from  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  who, 
during  the  last  years  of  Richard's  sway,  and 
at  a  time  when  Hepry  of  Lancaster  had 
made  his  peace  with  the  King,  was  the  great 
champion  of  popular  tights.  Evident  is  it 
that  as  years  passed  on,  Gower  expressed 
himself  with  increaung  hittemesa  toward  his 
fbrmer  royal  patron>— «§  the  Botea  to  the 
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later  ec^nes  of  the  Vox  Clamantit  abun- 
dantly prove.  Not  should  the  old  poet  incur 
censure  for  this:  Kichard'sgoTemment.from 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign  to  his  depo- 
sition, vas  outrageously  tyrannical,  and,  as 
Hallam  remarks,  "  upon  the  same  principle 
that  cost  James  11.  his  throne,  it  vas  far 
more  necessar}',  unless  our  fathers  would 
hare  abandoned  all  thought  of  liberty,  to 
expel  Richard  IL" 

During  all  these  years  nothing  can  be 
kamt  of  Gover'i  domestic  relations.  It 
aeems  very  unlikely  that  he  remained  un- 
married tmtil  1397,  but  in  the  January  of 
that  year,  an  extract  irom  the  registry  of 
Winchester  proves  that  he  then  married 
Agnes  Groundolf,  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  Southwark.  Who  the  lady  was, 
and  whether  a  first  or  second  wife,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  In  the  August  of  that  year 
"  the  Swan,"  as  he  was  popularly  called,  and 
whose  badge  Qower  had  probably  assumed, 
was  most  cruelly  seiied  and  murdered.  We 
can  scarcely  be  surprised  at  the  bilter  inveo- 
tive  the  poet  heaps  upon  ipte  erud^iarimua 
rtXt  who  that  soft  bright  summer  evening, 
after  the  duke  had  taken  his  sapper — **  for," 
aays  Froissart,  "  it  wag  Jive  o^jlock,"— and 
was  '*  disporting  "  himself  with  hia  wife  and 
children,  rode  up  to  the  gates  of  Fleshy,  and 
prayed  his  uncle  to  accompany  him  forthwith 
to  London, — there,  too,  in  defiance  of  every 
chivalrous  feeling,  taking  supper  and  the 
wine-cup  from  the  hand  of  him  he  was  about 
to  betray,  and  then  riding  off  with  his  un- 
consdooa  victim,  who,  with  only  seven  atten- 
dants, accompanied  with  him  to  Stratford, 
when,  on  Richard  ^ving  the  signal,  the  Earl 
Marshal,  with  a  great  troop  of  men  and 
horses,  sprung  upon  the  duke,  saying,  I 
urest  you  in  the  King's  name."*  During 
the  two  fbllowmg  years  nothing  is  known  of 
Oower,  who  was  now  advanced  in  age  and 
threatened  with  blindness.  He  seems  to 
have  taken  up  his  residence  near  St  Mary 
Overy's,  to  whose  canons  be  was  a  liberal 
benefactor ;  and  he  soon  after  welcomed  the 
return  of  his  friend  Archbishop  Arundel 
from  exile,  and  witnessed  the  accession  of 
Henry  of  Lancaster.   In  the  copy  of  his 

*  This  is  Frolssart's  acconnt,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  chroniclen  most  fiiTOnble  to  Bichard ;  Oower's 
namtiTe  exactly  agrees  with  iL  The  beauty  of 
the  evening,  ana  the  domestio  bappineu  of  Cflon- 
OMter  wliMD  tlins  craeUy  Invelded  away,  aeem  to 
tarn  ftniUy  atraek  botti  writers. 
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Vox  Clamaniis,  pretented  to  Arondel  about 
1400,  he  styles  himielf  aenea;  ei  eaetu.  This 
is  the  latest  record  of  the  venerable  poet, 
whose  last  days  seem  to  have  been  passed  in 
honored  retirement.  His  final  record  is  his 
will,  dated  August  16,  1408,  and,  as  it  was 
proved,  and  administration  granted  to  his 
widow  Agnes  in  October,  Oower's  death 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  intervaL 

The  will  is  an  interesting  document,  as  all 
such  records  which  take  us  into  the  very 
homes  of  our  forefathers  are  sure  to  be.  Aa 
Oower  distinguished  himself  by  his  hatred  to 
"lollardie,"  it  is  curious  to  find  that,  al- 
though bequeathing  large  auma  to  religiona 
establiahmcnts,  and  although  executed  be- 
neath the  very  roof  of  the  priory  of  St.  Mary 
Overy's,  this  will  is  almost  as  Protestant  in 
its  preamble  aa  those  of  the  last  century. 
"  I,  John  Gower,  sound  of  mind,  and  in  the 
Catholic  faith,  commending  myself  wholly  to 
the  divine  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
do  make  my  will  in  this  form.  First,  I  be- 
queath my  soul  to  God  my  Creator,  and  my 
body  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  the  can- 
ona  of  blessed  Mary  de  Overes,  in  the  place 
specially  appointed."  Numerous  bequests 
to  the  churches  in  Southwark  follow,  and 
similar  ones  to  the  chief  London  hospitals — 
St.  Thomas',  Southwark;  St.  Mary's  Spit- 
al]  Bethelem  extra  Bishops-gate,  and  St 
Thomas*  Elsing's-Spital.  This  last  had  a 
peculiar  interest  for  the  aged  poet,  for  it  was 
founded  for  the  reception  of  a  hundred  blind 
men,  and  was  situated  in  London  Wall,  al- 
most on  the  site  of  Sion  College.  Then,  he 
bequeaths  vestments,  one  of  blue  baudekyn 
mixed  with  white,  and  another  of  white  silk, 
"  for  the  use  of  the  chapel  of  St.  John,"  in 
which  he  had  fbunded  a  chantry,  "  whore  my 
body  is  to  be  buried."  It  is  not  unlike^ 
that  these  were  garments  the  poet  himself 
had  worn,  and  which  were  often  thus  be- 
queathed. He  leaves  also  a  "  new  chalice  " 
and  a  "  large  new  missal  "  for  the  altar  of 
his  chapel,  and  a  "  large  book,  newly  written 
at  my  cost,  called  the  MaTtyrolngium,  to  the 
prior  and  iwnvent  of  St.  Mary  Over}-'s." 
He  leaves  his  wifb,  Agnes,  who  is  executrix, 
£100  in  money — equal  to  £1000  in  the  pres- 
ent day — *'  three  bowls,  one  cup  and  cover, 
two  nlt-selleri,  and  twelve  spoons" — the 
plate  chiefly  in  use  at  this  period,  "  and  all 
my  beds,  dieats,  hangings  of  the  hall,  and 
all  the  other  &miture,  together  with  the 
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rents  arimng  flrom  the  manor  of  Southwell, 
in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  Miilton,  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk."  No  directions  what- 
ercr  an  given  reapectiog  rither  hia  funeral 
or  his  monument;  it  therefore  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  latter  was  erected  by  his  friends,  and 
tmdition  hat  recorded  that  the  canons  of  St. 
Mary  OreryW to  the  repeim  of  whose 
cfauieh  he  had  been  recently  a  most  liberal 
benefitctor— largely  contributed  toward  it 
Whether  Oower  left  any  children  is  uncer- 
tain ;  Sir  Harris  Kieolas  thinks  there  might 
have  been  a  son  of  an  earlier  marriage,  who 
would,  of  course,  inherit  the  entailed  estates, 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  wilt,  but  this 
conjecture  merely  rests  on  the  drcumstances 
that  the  whole  of  bis  property  vaa  not  spe- 
cifically bequeathed. 

In  directing  our  attention  to  Gower's 
works,  his  French  poems  claim  first  notice — 
of  these,  none  have  been  handed  down  to  us, 
•are  his  CtH^uante  Baladea,  printed  in  1818 
Cmt  the  Boxburgh  Club.  From  the  ungular 
graceflilnesa  of  moat  of  these,  we  may  be 
well  pleased  that  the  Speculum  Meditanti»t 
which  seems  to  hare  been,  like  the  Vox  Cla- 
mtmtis,  a  doleful  lamentation  over  the  vices 
of  the  times,  has  been  lost  to  posterity, 
rather  than  these  interesting  specimens  of 
the  loTe-songs  of  the  chiralrous  court  of  Ed- 
ward UL  Lnie  aU  the  "roundels,"  the 
**  virelays,"  the  "  carolles  "  of  that  age,  these 
** BeUftda"  have  mnch  sameness  of  con- 
struetios ;  all  ore  in  the  seven  or  the  eighth 
line  stanza,  most  of  them  have  a  r^raini — 
aj^nrently  indispensable  to  the  song  of  diis 
period,  French  or  English. — and  all  of  diem 
consist  of  three  stanzas,  to  which  is  appended 
the  "  envoy"  in  four  lines.  But  trammelled 
as  the  modem  poet  would  feel  himself  by 
these  forms,  Gower  moves  with  remarkable 
ease  and  sweetness  of  diction.  Indeed,  if 
the  reader  chooses  to  look  into  M.  llay- 
nouard's  specimens  of  troubadour  poetry — ^if 
poetry  it  can  be  called — or  read  some  of 
Froissart's  "  triolets,"  composed  for  the 
especial  "  solace  "  of  Queen  Fhilippa  and  her 
ladies,  he  will  be  struck  at  the  diifficulties  of 
construction  and  rhyme  which  they  present 
— as  though  verse,  mstead  of  flowing  sweetly 
and  fireely  as  a  full  gushing  fountain,  was  a 
thing  to  be  turned  and  twisted  into  twenty 
out-of-the-way  shapes,  or  tied  in  double  and 
treble  knots  like  a  piece  of  whipcord.  Com- 
pared with  such,  Oower's  "  baUdes  "  are  in- , 
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deed  right  pleasant  reading.  We  sul^oin 
translations  of  some  three  or  four,  in  which 
we  have  kept  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
original  style  and  metre.  This  is  a  graceful 
picture  of  the  lady  in  the  days  of  chivalry: — 

"  Like  to  the  son  that  gladdeneth  herb  and 

flower, 

And  bids  them  blossom  forth,  would  I  com- 
pare 

That  fairest  one,  who,  in  her  gentle  power 
Uoldeth  my  heart,  soul,  mind  and  all  Uiey 
are, 

In  pleasant  bondage,  bondage  withont 
shame, — 

For  love  doth  make  it  sweet,  and  thns  I 

fare 

Leading  a  life  most  gladsome  boar  by  hour, 
Withont  one  thongnt  that  hath  or  harm  or 
blame. 

"  'Tis  sud  that  woman  is  of  heavenly  birth, 
Altho'  in  earthly  mould  enshriiiea  and  tma 
I  deem  it,  for  I  know  foU  well  the  worth 

Of  her  my  lady  dear;  and  when  I  view 
Her  many  gnces,  her  sweet  gentle  cheer, 
Her  saintliest  conrerse,  her  all  spotless 
fame, — 

'Tisjoy  I  wish  to  serve  her  ever  near, 
mthoat  one  thought  that  hath  or  hann  or 
blame. 

"  Never  within  this  wide  world  shall  be  fonnd 
Lady,  like  mine  so  fair  and  womanly,— 
So  royfdlr  attended, — for  aroond 

Stand  honor,  Tirtne,  miUden  dignity, 
And  shamefaced  fear  that  chaseth  gcilt  away. 

So  that  no  felon  vice  can  entrance  claim. 
And  therefore  homage  would  I  ever  pay, 
Withont  one  thongnt  diat  hath  or  harm  w 
blame. 

"Fair  glass  of  honor  I  fair  b»ond  all  fame,—- 
In  beauty,  pureness,  goodness  far  above 
All  others ;  lady,  thee  done  I  lore, 
Witbont  one  thought  Uiat  hath  or  hann  tit 
blame." 

The  following,  of  which  we  give  two  stanzaaf 

antidpates  the  quaint  and  antithetical  school 
of  Donne — ^the  refrain  we  insert  in  its  origi- 
nal French,  from  the  difficulty  of  compress- 
ing the  words  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
line. 

"A  wondrous  wight  is  love  I  ween, 

A  thousand  thousand  forms  he  wearsth, 
A  tricksy  sprite,  full  often  seen 

And  luiown,  tho'  ev'nr  name  he  beareth. 
He's  rich,  he's  poor,  he's  noble,  and  he'a 
mean, 

The  thomlefls  briar,  the  nettle's  rose  is  he, 
'  En  toutz  crrenrs  Amour  se  justifie.' 

"His  gall  is  honey  sweet — his  honey  sonr. 
His  toil  is  ease,  and  yet  his  rest  is  painfd— 
Ss  griefs  are  pleasant,  but  his  diaagtdU 
power 

Makes  sure^  dangerous,  yet  losses  gdi^ 
ful— 
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And  high  thinga  low,  and  low  things  high  to 
tower — 

Weeping  to  laoghter,  sense  to  scorn  tnms  he, 
'  En  tontz  erreurs  Amour  se  jnstifie.' " 

Sometimes  classical  fable, — not  quite  so 
hackneyed  then,  as  in  Uter  times, — is  in- 
voked to  plead  the  lover's  amt,  or  to  illustrate 
the  lady's  cruelty.  Indeed,  in  one  "  balade," 
addressed  to  a  most  obdurate  &ir  one,  Oower 
seems  to  have  bad  a  Lempri^re's  Dictionary 
at  his  elbow.  She  is  '*more  cruel  thaii 
Jason,"  more  treacherous  than  the  SjTens,  or 
Scylla  herself,  although  he  has  suffered 
more  for  her  than  Paris  did  for  Helen."  The 
last  illustration  shows  fi-om  whence  Oower 
derived  his  classical  allusions, — ftom  those 
medisval  versions  of  the  "tale  of  Troy 
divine,"  in  which  the  fierce  heroes  of  the 
Siad  fight  almost  with  the  courtesy  of  Chris- 
Uan  knights,  aod  the  poor  neglected  women 
are  uveated  wiUi  an  importance  that  makes 
them  the  very  arbiters  of  the  strife.  But 
Oower  ia  seen  to  best  advantage  when  he 
sings  in  simpler  numbers,  and  from  the  heart, 
rather  than  the  head.  Here  is  part  of  an- 
other : 

"  Sweet  lady,  whm  those  grey  and  longhing 
eyes 

I  saw,  the  young  archer  Love,  Us  burning 
dart 

Shot  with  so  fell  a  purpose,  that  my  heart 
Sickened  with  deadliest  wound,  irtiicb  still 
defies 

The  leech's  skill ; — but  it  shall  be  endured 
Until  those  eyes  bring  healing — let  it  smart, 
Better  to  langnish  ttiU,  than  not  by  tkte  be 
cured. 

As  illustrations  of  the  character  of  that 
"hommage  auz  dames"  at  a  period  when 
the  chivalrous  sentiment  had  attained  its 
height,  these  "  balades  "  are  very  interesting ; 
since  as  a  collection  of  songs  expressly  in- 
tended, as  Oower  tells  us  in  his  short  intro- 
duction, "for  the  use  of  all  lovers,"  they 
must  shadow  fbrth  the  feelings  of  the  age. 
How  lolly  that  feeling  was,  has  been  shown 
la  our  first  specimen,  but  all  exhibit  it.  Here 
is  part  of  another : 

"  In  thee,  my  sovereign  sweetest  lady  love. 
Where  is  the  excellence  I  cannot  find  1 — 
If  worth  I  seek,  thou  art  all  worth  above ; 
If  beauty,  'tis  in  thy  sweet  face  enshrined  ; 
If  grace,  all  grace  art  thou; — all  that  we 
love, 

All  that  the  mind  .can  seek,  in  thee  combine : 
Tbtia,  0 1  thrice  blessed  he,  whose  life  were 
linked  with  thine  1 

"Fain  would  I  hope, — bat  my  sad  fears  alway 
me  of  Mart  that  may  not  softened 
bej^ 
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And  yet,  the  lowliest  service  wonld  I  pay 

(Honoring  all  goodness,  when  I  honor 
thee)— 

And  following  aye  thy  footsteps  heedfnlly. 
For  to  all  good  they  tend :  sweet  lady  mine — 
Then,  01  thrice  blessed  he,  whose  life  is 
linked  with  thine  1 

The  following  "  balade "  is  perhaps  the 
finest  of  them  all.   Lord  Surrey,  even  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  himself,  might  have  written  it: 
"  Even  as  a  frail  barque  'neath  the  raging  wind 
Upon  the  wide  seas  rocketh  to  and  fro, 
Lady,  thus  qnaked  my  heart,  thns  tost  in 
mind 

Heard  I  the  hitter  speech  that  caosed  my 
woe : 

That  cruel  blast  hath  laid  my  barque  full 
low, 

Nor  dare  I  put  forth  sail  I  yet  sure  'tis  sud. 
The  shipwrecked  one  is  kMt,  nnless  he  chal- 
lenge aid. 

"  I've  read  how  wise  Ulysses  heedfnlly 

Steered  onward,  fearing  much  the  treachei^ 
ous  main, — 
Kot  for  its  rocks  and  auicksands,  but  lest  she. 
The  fatal  Circe,  ana  the  Syren  train 
Should  wreck  his  barque, — thus  hath  one 
light  breath  slain 
My  budding  hopes ;  I  stand  distressed,  dis* 
mayed, 

Tet  he  th^'s  wrecked  is  lost,  nnless  he  chal- 
lenge ud. 

A  desolate  mariner  of  love  am  I : 
No  word  of  comfort  soundeth  in  mine 

ear, — 

Like  salvage  lion  dost  thou  scorn  reply 
To  him,  who  danger  threatened,  wild  with 

fear  ' 
Still  toward  the  wished  for  haven  on  woold 

steer 

Though  faint  and  lost  to  hc^w — 0 1  is't  not 
said 

The  shipvrrecked  one  is  hist,  mless  he  dial* 

lenge  aid  ? 

"  To  thee,  sweet  lady,  still  I  turn.   To  send 
This  simple  lay,  lest  tboo  tt  scorn  afraid, 
O  ftown  not  I — thou  alone  can  succor  lend. 
For  /  the  wrecked  one  am,  and  lady,  tkm 
most  aid/' 

These  pleasant  balada  seem  to  have  mzia- 

tained  their  popularity  even  to  the  close  of 

the  poet's  life ;  for  the  sole  remaining  mann- 

script  from  which  they  have  been  printed,  is 

a  copy  which  was  dedicated  to  Henry  after 

he  became  king ;  they  are  preceded  by  a 

Latin  prologue,  followed  by  some  Uoes  in 

French,  in  which  the  poet, 

"  Vostre  oratonr  et  vostre  hamUe  vassal 
Tostre  Gower," 

assures  the  "  gentil  rois "  that  he  has  ool> 

lected  them  expressly 

"Per  desporter  vo  noble  courte." 

Far  more  Tolominous,  and  &r  less  interest* 
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is>g,  ia  Qowei's  second  work,  which,  until  its 
publication,  was  believed  to  be  a  kind  of 
chronicle  of  the  rising  in  June,  1381,  under 
Wat  Tyler.  That  insurrection,  however,  is 
only  referred  to  in  the  first  book,  the  remain- 
ing six  being  devoted  to  a  wearisomely  long 
lamentation  over  the  increasing  vices  of  the 
day,  whence  its  name,  for,  as  he  remarks  in 
conclusion, 

"  Vox  ClamatUu  erit  nomenqae  volnminis  hujas, 
Qoodsibi  scripta  aovi  verba  doloris  habet.'* 

This  poem — aa  in  courtesy  it  must  be 
called — consists  (tf  more  than  three  hundred 
quarto  pages  of  Latin  elegiacs.  It  begins 
^er  the  uaual  manner  of  long  poems  of  the 
middle  ages,  French,  Latin,  or  English.  The 
writer  goes  out  for  a  walk,  and  then, — mostly 
in  a  pleasant  wood — sits  down  to  meditate, 
or  to  hear  stories,  or,  which  is  most  usual,  to 
dream  a  good  long  dream.  Thus  Gower 
sets  forth  into  the  pleasant  fields.  His  open- 
ing description  is  pleasing : 

"  Tunc  tamen  a  dextris  stetit  alba  propinquior 
EestHB 

Serta  gerens,  et  cam  cuncta  creata  colunt. 
*         «         «         «  « 

Bore  refudit  honuun,  dot  temo  gramina, 
silvis 

Frondes,  arboribns  pomaque  grata  satis, 
Mille  fait  Tariig  floram  renovats  coronis, 

Herbifer  in  cajus  lege  virescit  ager. 
Flos  Bua  regna  petit,  flommqae  coloribos 
am  plus, 

Lndit  a^rqne  sans  gaudia  vnltus  habet, 
Jam  legit  ingenaa  violas  sibi  compta  paella 

Rostica,  quas  nullo  terra  serente  vebit. 
Tot  faerant  illuc  (|uot  habet  natara  colores 

Pictaquo  dissimili  (lore  saperbit  humns 
Horta  fragrant,  claasis  sicut  Paradisns  in 
hortia, 

Candida  com  mbeis,  lilia  mixta  roeis." 
In  the  midst  of  this  pleasant  scene  the 
poet  falls  asleep :  ere  long  he  is  startled  by 
wild  outcries ;  and  a  vision  passes  before 
him  of  a  troop  of  monsters  in  shape  of  birds, 
beasts,  and  reptiles,  all  influenced  by  evil 
spirita,  and  all  running  wild.  In  the  hands 
of  Chaucer,  with  his  keen  sense  of  humor,  or 
the  author  of  that  wonderfiil  brute  epic 
Segnard  the  FoXf  this  fierce  outbreak  of  the 
rude  commons  might  have  been  well  illus- 
trated by  such  machinery;  but  Gower  has 
DO  graphic  skill,  no  ■  power  of  making  alle- 
gory speak  plainly  as  fact,  and  thus  he  tells 
us  that  the  asses  tried  to  become  lions,  and 
the  oxen  shook  off  their  yokes,  while  a  jay 
vras  appointed  leader,  "qui  vulgariter  vocatur 
Wat"  The  allegory,  clumsy  enough,  is  now 
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flung  aside,  and  he  describes  the  gathering 
of  the  rustics  armed  with  broken  bows, 
branches  of  trees,  stones,  and  even  clods  of 
earth.  An  address  of  Wat  Tyler  succeeds ; 
— would  that  the  genuine  speech  in  its  rude 
English  bad  been  given,  for  this  is  merely  a 
dull  enumeration  of  those  levelling  doctrines, 
which  have  been  assigned  to  every  leader  of 
a  popular  rising,  from  the  days  when  popular 
risings  first  began  ;  and  then,  in  most  maca- 
ronic verse,  which  contrasts  very  amusingly 
with  the  florid  elegiacs  of  the  introduction, 
we  are  told  how, "  when  Wat  calls,  Tom 
comes,  nor  will  Sim  stay  behind, 

"  riudde  font,  qnos  Judde  tent,  dnfai  Cebbe 
minat,— 

Colle  fiirit,  qoem  Qeffe  javat,  nocumeata 
parantis," 

while  Wille  swears  he  will  go  with  tiiem,  and 
Gi^ge  plunders,  and  Dawe  roars,  and  Hobbe 
and  Larkin  do  not  think  themselves  the 
least ;  but  Jacke  is  fiercer  than  all  the  rest, 
for  nothing  but  killing  and  burning  down 
houses  will  satisfy  him.  While  Hogge  bran- 
dishes his  flag,  "  deeming  himself  greater 
than  every  king,  and  almost  greater  than  the 
nobility,"  and  Ball  the  prophet  hounds  them 
all  on  to  their  work  of  destruction.  The 
narrative  then  very  prosingly  goes  on  to 
detail  how  they  entered  the  city  on  Corpus 
Christ!  day,  and  burnt  John  of  Gaunt's  proud 
palace  of  the  Savoy,  and  entered  the  Tower, 
and  beheaded  that  mild  and  tolerant  prelate, 
Simon  Sudbury — a  cruel  act,  which  Gower 
denounces  in  choicest  Latin  superlatives — and 
how  finally  they  were  dispersed  by  the  sin- 
gular promptitude  and  courage  of  the  young 
King,  who  on  this  occasion  proved  bis  right 
to  the  name  and  the  throne  of  the  Planta- 
genets.  But  the  whole  narrative  is  given  in 
the  mt;'  t  general  way,  without  one  single 
trait  which  might  bring  the  actors  in  this 
strange  outbreak  " bodily " before  us;  and 
we  learn  really  more  from  the  accounts  of 
KnyghtoD  and  Walsingham,  neither  of  wh<nn 
was  on  the  spot,  than  we  do  firom  the  poet 
who  represents  himself  as  being  in  London 
at  the  very  time. 

This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the  in- 
surrection under  Wat  Tyler  is  one  of  those 
historical  events,  which,  if  it  could  be  fully 
explained,  might  throw  important  light  on 
the  religious  and  political  state  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  the  ^rst  mstance  of  the  riung  of 
the  populace  under  leaders  of  thdr  own 
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rank  {  the  fint  inatance  too,  and  nearly  the 
only  one— of  rude  men  banded  together,  not 
to  demand  any  one  aperafio  right,  or  to  pro- 
test against  any  spedfie  wrong.  Although 
the  obnoxious  **  poU-tax  "  is  said  to  have  been 
the  moving  cause  of  the  outbreak,  it  is  never 
alluded  to  b  those  characterislio  Eddresaes 
vhich  Knyghton — all  thanks  to  him  for  his 
care — has  preserved  for  us;  but  we  find 
general  remarks  that  pride  and  profligacy 
abound,  and  that  now  is  the  time  for  reform ; 
that  "  the  mylne  "  wants  turning,  and  "  looke 
that  it  goe  arighte  with  the  four  sayles,  aod 
that  the  poste  stande  in  stedfostnesse,"  and 
that  rhyme,  too,  which  embodies  most  impor- 
tant truths — 

'*  "With  mytthte  and  with  ryghte. 

With  Bkille  and  with  wille. 
Let  mvgbte  helpo  ryghte 
And  skille  go  afore  wille 
Then  gothe  oare  mylne  aryghte." 

How  difRtfott  is  all  this  from  the  "  seven 
hal^enny  loarea  for  a  peony"  of  the  later 
{Dstuxection  of  Cade,  or  the  local  grievances 
which,  in  times  still  nearer  to  our  own,  have 
aroused  an  ignorant  multitude.  It  is  from 
this  advocacy  of  general  principles,  probably, 
that  the  notion  has  been  entertained  that 
these  men  were  lollards.  But  this  could  not 
be  the  case,  for  "  they  hated  above  all  mortal 
men,"  says  Knyghton,  "  the  pacific  Duke  of 
Lancaster,"  that  great  champion  of  WycliSe, 
who  only  four  years  before  had  stood  beside 
him  in  St.  Paul's.  Nor  did  they  display  any 
peculiar  bitterness  towards  the  opponents 
ioUardy,  or  in  any  hutance  seek  to  destroy 
those  dnndi  tmiaments  which  the  Wycliffite 
considered  as  idolatrous)  but  surest  proof 
that  they  were  not  loUards  will  he  found,  we 
think,  in  one  of  the  addresses  vhich  ends — 
Now  is  tyme,  Ladye,  heipe  to  Jesus  thy 
Sone."  Such  an  invocation  no  lollard  would 
use. 

The  "  popular "  histories  of  England 
dwell  much  on  the  fierce  lawlessness  of  these 
men;  this  is  most  uiyust,  indeed  untrue; 
for  although  the  dty  was  actually  in  thor 
possession  for  more  than  ten  days,  what  was 
the  amount  of  mischief  done  P  The  Tower 
was  seised,  but  it  does  not  a^or  to  have 
been  plundered ;  the  houie  of  SL  John  of 
Jeruakm  at  CleriraiweU  was  burnt  dovrn, 
and  the  prior  beheaded;  and  the  stately 
palace  of  the  Savoy  destroyed.  But  there 
were  many  ottwr  stately  mansions  in  Ltmdon, 
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and  they  stood  safely,  and  there  were  numer- 
ous ecclesiastical  establishments  more  wealthy 
than  the  Hosjntallers*,  but  we  do  not  find 
that  either  oup  or  vestment  was  taken.  The 
rioters  encamped  in  Smithfield,  with  the 
wealthy  hospital  of  St  Bartholomew  close 
bende  them,  and  the  still  more  wealthy  house 
of  the  Grey-friars,  with  its  gorgeous  church, 
and  almost  priceless  altar-pUte,  within  a 
stone's  throw,  but  we  are  not  told  that  even 
one  pane  of  glass  in  either  was  broken.  All 
Westcheap,  with  its  stores  of  plate  and 
jewels  and  silks  of  the  goldsmiths  and  mer- 
cers, was  open  to  them,  nor  could  these 
traders,  though  well  aided  by  their  "  pren- 
tices tall,"  have  prevented  an  attack  on  thdr 
tempting  stores,  although  they  might  have 
repulsed  it,  but  no  attack  was  ever  made ; 
indeed  Knyghton  remarks  with  wonder  on 
the  self-denial  of  rude  men,  who,  whm  at 
the  burning  in  the  Savoy,  they  saw  a  wardrobe 
that  equalled  the  king's  and  costliest  jewels, 
and  plate  that  would  more  than  have  filled  five 
large  carts,  cast  it  all  into  the  fire,  declaring 
that  they  were  **  vindicators  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice, not  thieves  and  plunderers."  That 
their  severe  discipline  began  to  relax  ere 
their  final  dispersion  is  not  unlikely,  but 
when  we  compare  the  conduct  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Wat  Tyler  with  that  of  Lord  George 
Gordon's  **  No  Popery  "  mc^,  just  four  hun- 
dred yean  after,  we  shall  percdve  that  the 
populace  in  the  eighteenth  century  might 
well  have  taken  a  lesson  from  their  scarcely 
ruder  for^thers  of  the  fourteenth.  There 
are  other  peculiarities  in  regard  to  this  rising 
which  make  us  greatly  regret  that  Gower,  as 
a  contemporary  and  eye-witness,  should  have 
left  us  such  meagre  details.  Would  that 
"the  vision"  had  been  described  to  us  by 
Piers  Ploughman ! 

The  second  book  is  wholly  didactic.  The 
poet  begins  vrith  denouncing  aeeptieal  views 
of  the  Divine  Government;  a  voy  lengthy 
confesdon  of  ftith  follows,  deehuing  Us  be- 
Uef  in  the  Trinity  and  the  Ineamation,  and 
vehemently  condemning  image  worship,  a 
sbgnlar  trait  for  one  who  expresses  himself 
so  bitterly  against  the  followers  of  Wyclifie, 
who  on  tiiat  point  were  as  vehement  as  he. 
In  his  third  book  he  begins  a  dissertation  on 
"all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men,"  and 
whom  he  divides  into  three  orders — ^the  cleri- 
cal, the  military,  and  tiie  agricultural.  He 
not  punts  oat  the  fitulta  of  eadk|  and  otgM 
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them  all  to  reformation.  Beginning  with 
the  preUtes,  among  whom  he  includei  the 
heads  of  religious  houses,  he  bestows  on 
them  as  severe  a  lecture  as  Wyclifie  himself 
oouid  hare  desired.  They  teach  indeed,  he 
•ays,  bat  they  act  just  opposite  to  their  teach- 
ings; they  seek  the  mitre,  **  non  ut  prosint, 
ati  trt  pmnni ; "  they  pamper  themselves 
with  every  laznry,  and  exact  the  lowliest 
Inmage ;  and  although  the  ooontry  ii  going 
to  min,  little  do  they  care.  Nor  are  the 
lover  onlerB  of  the  clergy  better ;  they  are 
greedily  sediing  after  tithes  and  first-firuits 
and  o^rings,  for  **  muletat  laicum  clems," 
and  they  love  feastings  far  better  than  fasts, 
and  the  monks  scorn  sackcloth  and  wear  the 
softest  wool,  and  coax  old  and  weak-minded 
people  out  of  rich  gifts.  But  chief  in  all 
soeh  iniqutdes  are  the  Mars,  for  they — 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing — go  about  to  hear 
confosHons,  only  that  they  may  gain  gifts, 
and  then  thiur  ill-gotten  gains  axe  expended 
nfon  profligate  Uving.  They  also  seduce 
mere  bojrs  to  take  the  vows,  if  they  possess 
any  property  whereby  their  convent  may  be 
enriched.  Really,  after  going  over  this  long 
bead-roll  of  clerical  delinquencies,  we  feel 
surprised  that  Gower  instead  of  viewing  lol- 
lardy  with  such  horror,  did  not  join  Wycliffe 
heart  and  hand  in  the  muefa-ne^ed  work  of 
reformation. 

In  bis  reriew  of  the  faults  of  knights  and 
nobles,  the  poet  uses  gentler  language — 
language  rather  of  warning  than  reproof. 
He  bids  the  young  knight  beware  of  al6^, 
of  extravagance,  of  luxury,  and  vmms  him 
gainst  those  fiur  ladies  whose  beauty  is  their 
cnly  claim  to  notice.  He  expatiates  with 
evident  delight  on  the  lofty  principles  of  chiv- 
alry, and  tella  his  readers  that  lady-love, 
properly  understood,  includes  in  it  every  vir- 
tue^ There  is  a  rather  graceful  description 
here  of  the  kind  of  beauty,  admired  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  "broad  fair  fore- 
head," the  golden  tresses,  eyes  that  equal 
the  sun  in  brightness,  the  "  strut "  nose, 
"  the  even  teeth,  whiter  than  milk,"  and  the 
tall,  graeefid  form,  make  up  a  pleasing  pic- 
ture ot  the  stately  **  ladye  "  of  Edward's  or 
Bichard's  court.  A  chapter  expressly  de- 
voted to  the  praise  at  good  women  follows ; 
and  then,  after  much  wholesome  advice  to 
knight  and  noble,  Gower  turns  to  Uie  third 
division  of  his  subject ;  but  passing  over  the 
tillers  of  the  ground,  he  addresses  himself 
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almost  exclusively  to  artificers  and  trades- 
men. Nearly  the  ifhole  of  this  book  con- 
sists of  grievous  charges  against  almost  every 
class  of  tradesmen  tiiat  supply  either  food 
or  clothing;  and  the  lengthened  detail  of 
the  iniquities  of  butcher,  baker,  fishmonger, 
chandler,  shoemaker,  and  tailor,  in  "  choice 
Latin"  el^iacs,  becomes  really  laii^hablfc 
Very  indignant,  however,  would  our  venera- 
ble poet  have  felt  could  he  have  thought  that 
his  solemn  denmidations  agunst  such  evil* 
doers  would  even  exdte  a  smile— for  does 
not  the  butcher  sell  tough  beef  for  tender, 
and  the  fishmonger  profess  that  his  fish  are 
actually  alive,  although  he  knows  they  have 
languished  and  died  in  hopeless  gasping  for 
the  sea  long  ago.  And  then  the  chandler, 
he  puts  you  off  with  adulterated  wax -can- 
dles ;  and  if  you  purchase  cloth  that  is  not 
moth-eaten,  **  fraud  "  cuts  out  the  garment 
for  you ;  while  the  silversmith  sells  you  di- 
ver tankards  with  very  little  nlver  in  them  j 
and  the  jeweler  makea  yon  ornaments,  with 
predoua  stones,  he  Myt,  hut  which  you  too 
soon  discover  to  be  nothing  but  glass.  La 
short, "  you  migftt  as  well  count  the  sandi 
on  the  aea-flhore  as  the  tricks  of  traders ;  for 
"  Sant  infinite  fraades  in  ore  doli." 

It  is  strange  that  at  a  period  when  mer- 
cantile  enterprise  had  become  so  flourishing 
that  the  merchant  took  his  place  among  the 
nobles  of  the  land — when,  only  a  few  yeara 
before,  a  London  merchant  had  feasted  three 
kings  at  his  table,  and  not  two  years  since, 
another  merchant,  Fhilpot,  had,  at  his  own 
cost,  maimed  his  ships  with  a  thousand  mar- 
iners and  swept  the  pirates  from  the  "  nar- 
row seas,"  Gower  should  never  allude  to 
them.  Let  us  trust  that  it  was  because 
"the  marchaunte"  stood  high  beyond  all 
blame ;  we,  however,  rather  think  that 
Gower,  country  gentleman  like,  chose  to  ig- 
nore a  class  whose  high  standing  he  could 
scarcely  comprehend,  and  for  whom,  in  his 
threefold  division  of  orders  of  men,  he  could 
find  no  place.  We,  however,  need  not  re- 
gret the  omissicfn,  for  the  whole  of  this  flfUi 
book  which,  in  the  forcible  language,  and 
told  with  the  keen,  rich  humor  of  Fieri 
Ploughman,  would  have  been  a  very  su^^ 
tive  subject,  becomes  most  wearisome  in  the 
lugubrious  verse,  and  declamatory  platitudes 
of  Oower's  Vox  ClamarUis. 

But  more  evil-doers  still  remain — enor- 
mous evil-doeii,  for  whom  the  poet  seleots 
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his  most  telling  BoperlatiTM,  and  heaps  up 
his  sternest  figures.  Butchers,  bakers,  tail- 
ors, silTersmiths,  are  all  bad  enough,  but  the 
lawyers,  who  can  count  up  their  iniquities  P 
So  the  sixth  book  is  specially  devoted  to 
them,  and  the  rage  with  which  the  poet,  who 
whilom  sang  of  lady-love  and  duteous  hom- 
age to  beauty,  so  gracefully  and  eo  sweetly, 
now  denounces  "  causidicus,"  is  really  start- 
ling. Like  spiders,  the  pleaders  spread  cut 
their  nets  to  catch  rich  clients,  while  the  ig- 
norant vulgar  "  they  brow  beat  "  Stealthy, 
like  the  bat,  tiiey  creep  on,  using  ather  feet 
or  wings,  as  best  may  serve  their  purpose. 
More  than  ravening  Scylla  can  devour,  will 
the  pleader  devour  his  country ;  more  than 
the  dog  in  the  wild  woods  tears  his  victim 
with  his  teeth,  does  the  pleader  injure  his 
client,  and  just  as  the  trembling  Iamb  dreads 
to  fall  into  the  paws  of  the  wolf,  when  es- 
caped from  the  dogs,  or  as  the  dove  with 
bleeding  plumage,  flying  from  the  fierce  kite, 
trembles  lest  it  meet  another  bird  of  prey," 
BO  are  the  victims  of  these  wicked  pleaders ! 
Poor  Gover,  we  think,  must  have  suffered 
the  anxieties  and  delays  and  losses  of  an 
expensive  and  protracted  lawsuit — perhaps 
was  smarting  under  a  tremendously  long  bill 
of  costs — when  he  wrote  the  foregoing  pas- 
sage. We  have  given  a  very  short  speci- 
men of  the  poet's  vituperation  of  "  the  plead- 
er," but  we  doubt  not  that  the  reader  will 
find  it  sufficient.  He  next  goes  on  to  accuse 
the  judges  of  injustice,  and  the  sheriflb  of 
bribery — a  very  common  accusation  this  last, 
and  not  improbably  founded  on  truth.  The 
reader  may  recollect,  that  when  Maiden 
Mede  (bribery),  in  Fiers  Ploughman,  la  to 
be  sent  to  Weatminsta  Hall  to  answer  for 
her  misdeeds,  she  is  consigned  to  ^e  core  of 
a  sheriff  who  carries  her  up  from  one  assize 
to  another  until  she  arrives  safely  enough. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  their  officers 
are  next  denounced ;  and  heartily,  on  this 
subject  we  know  every  reader  would  agree 
with  the  writer.  The  Parliament  and  the 
House  of  Lords  are  finally' censured;  and 
had  but  Oower  here,  instead  of  commonplace 
moralirings  and  vague  alluuons,  made  spe- 
cific reference  to  the  state  of  publio  afiairs, 
or  more  valuable  still,  to  the  diftrencet  that 
listed  among  the  young  King's  counsellors, 
much  light  might  have  been  thrown  upon  a 
period  of  which  we  hare  but  few  authentic 
notices,  but  which  ii,  ai  Hallom  remariu,  in 
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lespeot  to  the  whole  of  KchardV  retgn,  "  in 
a  constitutional  light,  the  most  interesting 
part  of  our  earlier  history." 

After  pointing  out  the  judgments  which 
might  be  expected  to  follow  such  a  state  of 
things,  the  poet  finally  addresses  himself  to 
the  King,  and  bestows  upon  him  several 
chapters  of  good  advice,  to  which  it  had  been 
well  if  he  had  attended.  The  character  of 
these  addresses  determines  pretty  clearly 
that  the  work  must  have  been  written  very 
soon  after  the  insurrection  of  1381.  In  botii 
the  earlier  and  the  later  copies,  Richard  is 
represented  as  very  young;  his  queen  is 
never  mentioned,  nor  is  there  any  allusion  to 
his  marriage,  which  took  place  in  1382 ;  his 
singular  beauty  is  dwelt  upon,  and  he  is 
warned  both  against  excessive  love  of  dress, 
and  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  This  last 
alltision,  as  Mr.  Coxe  remarks,  seems  to 
prove  that  Oower,  at  this  early  period,  was 
personally  acquainted  with  the  young  King, 
for  an  inordinate  delight  in  dainty  food  and 
most  elaborate  cookery,  was  unhapiuly  n 
wellJuiown  failing  of  Richard  in  maturw 
years.  It  is  carious  that  the  oldest "  cookery 
book"  hitherto  published,  is  the  one  com- 
piled for  the  cooks  in  Richard  IL's  kitdien ; 
this  is  the  Forme  of  Curye,  and  verj*  amus- 
ing it  is  to  mark  the  labor  and  trouble  of  the 
Soyer  of  the  fourteenth  century  expended 
upon  the  bootless  office  of  rendering  good 
food  unwholesome.  The  reader  who  Looks 
over  this  curious  little  treatise,  will  no  longer 
be  Surprised  at  the  high  estimation  in  which 
the  middle  age  writers  held  "  QOt«n^,  and 
g)-ngelofre,  and  cynamoun,"  for  the  quantity 
of  spices  used  would  almost  exceed  belief. 
There  is  a  strange  halnt,  too,  of  nixbg  sugar, 
or  honey,  with  almost  every  kind  of  food — 
even  _fitih  have  a  sweet  sauce.  Ambergris 
and  rose-water  are  largely  used,  and,  as  a 
"ryghtc  royal"  piece  of  extravagance,  al- 
monds, pounded  in  rose-water,  are  the  costly 
substitute  for  milk!  This  is  a  digression, 
but  it  will  help  to  account  for  the  beautiful 
young  King  becoming,  ere  he  had  attained 
thirty  years,  a  bloated  and  diseased  invalid. 

Appended  to  Vox  ClamanHt,  is  another 
Latin  poem,  which  Mr.  Oough,  in  his  history 
of  PlMhy,  has  mistaken  for  a  iiorti<Hi  of  iL 
This  is  the  CAroniea  TripatiUcif  in  whieh, 
under  the  titles  of  the  Swan,  the  Horse,  and 
the  Bear,  Gower  eelebrates  the  Buke  of 
Gloucester,  and  the  Earls  td  Amndel  a|id 
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Warwick.  In  the  first  book  they  are  tri- 
omphaot  over  the  King's  favorites,  for  whom 
out  poet  feels  very  little  pi^i  In  the  second, 
be  details  Richu^'s  successful  treachery, 
which  resulted  in  the  bamphmeDt  of  War- 
wick, the  execution  of  Arundeltand  the  cruel 
sdzure  of  the  Duke  of  Oloiicester,  whom 
Gower,  like  his  contemporaries,  represents  as 
having  been  smothered  at  Calais.  This  part 
of  the  poem  was  written  very  soon  after  these 
events,  for  while  lamenting  over  the  hard 
iate  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  whom  he  cer- 
tainly knew  iritimately,  Gower  remarks  that 
he  was  even  denied  burial  with  his  fathers,  a 
proof  that  he  wrote  previously  to  Richard's 
deposition,  for  the  body  of  the  duke  was  re- 
moved to  Westminster  on  Henry's  accession 
to  the  crown.  The  third  book  celebrates  (he 
return  of  Hemry  of  Lancaster  upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  his  triumphant  career,  and 
doses  with  the  fate — conudered  by  him  as 
retributive — of  Richard,  whom  he  represents 
as  having  starved  himself  to  death.  That 
this  hapless  monarch  was  not  killed  by  Elton's 
pole-axe,  has  been  proved  by  the  skull,  which 
bears  no  mark  of  fracture ;  but  it  has  been 
remarket^  that  it  was  very  unlikely  that  one 
so  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
would  undergo  the  self-denial  of  voluntary 
starvation.  This  might  be  tbe  case  could  we 
suppose  that  the  captive  monarch  in  Ponte- 
fraot  castle  had  at  his  command  his  accus- 
tomed cooks  and  his  accustomed  luxuries, 
but  a  dose  prisoner,  sick  in  body  and  in  mind, 
what  could  be  more  likefy  Uian  that  4ie 
should  turn  from  the  food — wholraome  though 
it  might  be — which  was  placed  before  him, 
and  the  feeble  appetite,  deprived  of  its  wonted 
stimulants,  utterly  fail  ?  We  think  some  of 
our  late  inquiries  into  prison  dietaries  may 
throw  much  light  upon  those  tales  of  prison- 
murder  so  frequent  in  our  early  history. 
Deprived  of  fresh  air  and  active  exercise, 
coniBned  in  places  damp  and  iU-ventilated  as 
the  deiy'otu  of  our  ancient  (aatles,  there 
would  be  little  need  of  knife  or  poison  to 
bring  the  captive  to  a  speedy  end.  The 
volume  concludes  with  ft  few  short  Latin 
pieces,  and  although  wearisomely  prosing  to 
the  modem  reader,  it  was  read  and  quoted 
with  admiration  by  the  learned  of  that  age, 
who  perhaps  rejoiced  in  the  thought  that  the 
poet  who  had  hitherto  sung  but  to  knights 
and  ladies,  would  from  henceforth  "  build  the 
lofty  rhyme,"  not  in  the  light  and  graceful 
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language  of  the  court,  hut  in  the  stately 
tongue  of  all  Christendom.  Startled  must 
they  have  been,  and  ill-pleased  enough,  we 
think,  when  Dower's  third  and  most  impor- 
tant work  appeared,  and  notwithstanding  its 
Latin  title,  in  the  despised  language  of  the 
commons. 

The  English  "birth-tongue."  like  the  na- 
tion that  boasts  it,  has  had  many  a  hard 
struggle  for  its  rights ;  and  very  interesting 
is  it  to  trace  that  final  strife  of  which  the 
crowning  victory  was,  we  think,  the  appear- 
ance of  Con/essio  Amantis.  Gradually  did 
the  Englishman's  "birth-tongue"  make  its 
way  during  the  earlier  part  of  this  century, 
increasing  each  year  in  vigor  and  copious- 
ness ;  and  that  it  was  already  dear  to  many, 
is  proved  by  Edward  IIL's  proclamation  in 
1346,  when  he  asserts  that  the  design  of  the 
French  King  was  "wholly  to  blot  out  the 
English  tongue."  A  curious  proclaihation 
this  for  a  King  to  make,  who,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  never  lumself  held  a  conversation 
in  English,  although,  much  to  the  delight  of 
his  liege  subjects,  in  1349  he  appeared  at  a 
tournament  at  Canterbury,  with  a  shield 
bearing  the  white  swan,  and  with  an  English 
motto.  But  still  French  was  the  language 
of  the  court,  and  of  the  mercantile  world, 
too ;  for  all  the  "  poinctes  "  or  rules  of  the 
fading  companies  were  in  that  tongue. 
Languid*!  fine  Vtsiotit  though  not  aw<uk 
to  fail  of  a  mighty  e^t,  vras  still  utterly 
uninfluential,  both  as  regarded  the  noble  and 
the  learned  [  nor  do  even  Chaucer's  exquisite 
earlier  poems  seem  to  have  awakened  much 
attention.  We  have  incidental  proof,  how- 
ever, that  English  was  steadfastly  making  its 
way,  in  the  fact  that  John  of  Gaunt  himself 
should  have  chosen  that  the  prai<ieH  of  his 
Duchess  Blanche  should  be  sung  in  English. 
Hot  John  of  Gaunt  was  just  then  playing  a 
deep  game  for  popularity ;  and  to  patronize 
the  speech  of  the  commons  was  one  way  to 
their  hearts.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  too, 
that  the  Boke  of  the  Dueheue  and  the 
Dreamt  were  not  composed  for  Windsor  or 
Shene,  but  for  what  might  be  conndered  as  a 
kind  of  vice-regal  court: — in  the  castle  of 
Leicester  we  have  little  doubt  that  knight 
and  lady,  as  well  as  yeoman  and  groom, 
spoke  English. 

Meanwhile,  as  though  determined  to  fight 
d  routranee  for  her  language,  even  as  for 
her  native  soil,  France  put  forth,  just  at  this 
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tiine,  new  claimB  for  her  literature — ^the  liter- 
ature, be  it  remembered,  alike  .of  France,  of 
Flandera,  and  the  North  of  Italy.  That 
most  popular  of  all  the  middle-age  poems, 
the  Soman  de  la  Som,  had  just  appeared ; 
numerooi  French  aUegoiiotI  poems,  similar 
in  form,  were  now  courting  notice,  while  a 
host  of  composers  of  "  roundels'*  and  "  Tire- 
lays,"  among  whom  Froiasart  held  high 
place,  woe  Meking  patronage  and  reward 
even  at  the  court  oS  the  victor  of  Cmsy. 
We  can  percrive  how  powerful  "  French  in- 
fluence" was  in  respect  to  its  language,  when 
we  find  Gower  compelled  to  compose  his 
Salada  in  French,  and  in  the  fact  that  the 
▼ery  tale  of  England's  prowess  in  France 
was  commanded  to  be  told,  not  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  gallant  yeomanr)',  the  "  deadly 
mow  "  of  whose  shafts  won  the  field  of  Poic- 
tiers,  but  in  that  of  their  vanquished  foe- 
men.* 

Hitherto,  it  is  very  queationable  whether 
any  one  of  our  Flantagenets  apoke  the  htn- 
guage  of  the  people ;  but  with  the  accession 
of  young  Richard,  England  had  at  length  a 
monarch  who  spdce  her  birth-tongue.  Rich- 
ard was  the  first  King  since  the  Conquest 
whose  &ther  and  mother  were  English ;  and 
the  son  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  whose 
children  by  her  first  marriage  were  thorough 
Englishmen,  must — although  bom  in  a  for- 
dgn  city — have  been  brought  up  amid  asso- 
ciations far  more  farorable  to  his  native  land 
and  people  than  his  ancestors  had  been. 
That  he  apoke  fluent  English  is  evident  from 
the  &ot  that,  when  Wat  Tyler  was  struck 
down,  he  told  the  rioters  that  he  would  be 

*  The  exelnsive  patronage  of  French  lltaratare 

by  the  nobility  ie  strongly  illnstrated  !n  the  lists 
of  books  poenesBed  by  tbem.  A  very  carious  one 
is  given  by  Mr.  Coxo,  "  from  the  Escheator's  roll 
of  tbe  Duke  of  Gloucester's  effects  at  Pleshv, 
189T."  The  first  part  includes  religious  booKs 
only,  and  chiefly  consists  of  those  used  for  the 
Altar  Service.  This  in,  however,  rather  extensive, 
and  several  copies  of  the  Bible  are  to  be  found. 
The  next  gives  a  catalogue  of  "  livres  de  dyverse 
romances  et  eRtoires,"  and  in  it  we  find,  in  addition 
to  other  books,  at  least  twenty  romances,  all  of 
which  bad  Ions  before  been  translated  into  Eng^ 
llih  in  their  original  French.  Hanyof  them  seem 
to  have  been  well  read,  for  nearly  all  are  repre- 
sented in  bad  condition,  and  some  "rumpuz." 
Not  any  (and  the  catalogue  is  a  long  one)  aie  in 
Englisn,  save  one,  and  strange  enongh,  when  we 
remember  Thomas  of  Woodstock's  bitter  hostility 
to  the  Lollards,  this  is  "  a  Bible  in  EnglM,  in  two 
great  volumes,  covered  with  red  leather."  Was 
this  a  copy  of  Wycliffe's  Bible,  furtively  obtained 
by  some  retainer  in  that  oxtenstre  taoiuehold,  and 
placed  in  the  library  with  the  hope  that  swie  one 
might  "read  it  to  profit?'* 
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their  leader.  Had  he  spoken  French,  it 
would  have  been  unintelligible  to  the  greater 
part — nay,  more,  an  insult — for  most  bitter 
was  the  anU-French  feeling  that  then  pre- 
vailed. It  was  their  own  household  words 
spoken  by  the  beautiful  boy,  who,  though  a 
Plantagenet,  disdained  them  not,  that  told 
on  the  hearts  of  that  wild  multitude,  and 
swayed  them  at  wilL  And  might  not  "  the 
moral  Oower"  have  thought  over  this  P  and 
when  asked  by  the  young  King  to  "boke 
some  newe  tlung,**  determine  to  try  the  efiect 
of  those  household  words  on  Uie  higher 
classes  too  P 

Most  triumphant  was  his  success,  for — 
judging  from  the  numerous  copies  still  ex* 
tant — few  works  have  been  more  popular,  even 
from  its  first  appearance.  In  the  British 
Museum  are  several  copies— one,  the  Harle- 
ian,  7184,  is  remarkably  fine,  with  splendid 
initial  letters ;  this  has  been  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  the  spelling  in  the  new  editira. 
There  are  some  at  Dublin,fbur  at  Cambridge, 
and  ten  at  Oxford,  besides  many  in  privata 
libraries,  among  which  the  Stafford  manu- 
script may  be  noted — a  moat  interesting  eo^ 
and  which  Sir  Charles  Young  beliAe  to  have 
belonged  to  Henry  IV.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at 
its  swift  popularity,  for  never  before  had  the 
English  reader — we  might  add,  the  French 
reader,  too — a  volume  placed  before  him  so  foil 
filled  with  pleasant  stories,  and  narrativea  0< 
strange  and  startling  interest.  Let  not  the 
reader,  however,  imagine  that  the  Confessio 
Amantii  would  be  found  so  delightfol  to 
him.  We  have  been  feasted  on  the  poetry 
and  fictions  of  those  four  hundred  and  sixty 
yean  which  have  passed  amy  since  the  first 
English  poem  which  clumed  the  notice  of 
royalty,  appeared ;  and  Gower's  simple  and 
undramatic  way  of  telling  his  stories,  his 
lengthened  moralizations,  which  in  these 
days  of  railroad  speed  we  can  willingly  spare, 
and  his  many  dissertations  on  all  manner  of 
subjects, — theology,  mythology,  history,  al- 
chemy, astronomy, —will  ever  prevent  the 
worthy  old  poet  bom  again  becoming  popt^ 
lar.  Still,  as  the  work  is  one  which  we  ought 
not  to  "  willingly  let  die,"  we  will  gives  short 
epitome  of  it. 

The  befpnning  is  very  aimilar  to  the  Ao- 
man  du  Sou  of  Wace , — 

"  Of  hem  that  writen  ns  tofore, 
The  bokes  dwell,  and  we  therfore 
Ben  taught  of  that  was  writen  tho 
Fortby  good  is,  that  we  ako 
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In  oare  time  tmoiig  at  liere. 
Do  write  of  newe  some  mate  re 
Enaampled  of  the  oldd  wise."— 

The  reoder  vill  obaerre  the  smgukriy 
modem  spelling  of  this  extract ;  and  yet  it 
ii  Terbatim  from  a  cooteniporary  manuscript 
He  next  goes  on  to  say  that  he  wishes  to 
write  a  book  that  should  he  both  amusing 
and  profitable,  and  then  follow  the  lines  we 
have  quoted  in  his  life ;  and  in  the  earlier 
copies  are  found  those  narrating  his  inter- 
teniew  with  the  King  in  bta  barge.  Then 
he  goes  off  into  a  lamentation  over  the  past 
— not  the  past  of  his  own  recollections,  but 
that  Tuionary  for-olT  past  where  the  fond 
dreams  of  each  generation  hare  beheld  a 
golden  age ;  "  for  all  ii  Wrong  now,"  he 
uya,  not  forgetting "  lawe  with  her  double 
ftce,"  and  worse  than  even  that — 

"  This  new  secto  of  lollardie, 
And  also  many  an  herosie, 
Among  the  cferlua  in  tbemselrea 
It  were  better  dike  or  delve. 
And  stand  upon  the  right  feitb, 
Than  know  all  that  the  Bible  seith 
And  crre,  as  some  clerk^sdo. 
Upon  the  bond  to  were  a  sbo, 
And  set  upon  the  foot  a  glove, 
Accordeth  not  to  the  behove 
Of  reasonable  mannes  use." 

Gower,  who  certainly  was  rather  aristocrnti- 
cal,  is  here  evidently  fearful  of  the  levelling 
doctrines,  as  he  thinks  them,  of  Wickliffe. 
This  prologue  is  so  long  and  prosing,  that 
we  are  glad  when  he  be^ns  his  confession  in 
good  eamnt,  which,  aelon  lea  rigles,  intro- 
dueea  us  to  "  Amani,"  who  haa  walked  forth 
on  a  pleasant  May  morning  into  a  neighbor- 
ing wood — a  spot  where  all  knighu  seek- 
ing adventmres,  and  all  disconsolate  lovers 
are  sure  to  be  found.  Here,  although  ever}-- 
Ihing  is  gay  around  him,  the  birds  singing 
merrily,  and  a  "  swete  grene  plaine  "—that 
especial  delight  of  the  middle-age  poets — he 
tfirows  himself  on  the  ground  in  htavy  case — 

"  For  I  was  forther  fro  my  love, 
Than  erdie  is  fro  the  heven  above." 

So  he  made  his  moan  both  to  the  God  of 
Love  and  to  his  mother.  Cuptd,  who  in  me- 
diwal  poet!}'  bears  junt  the  snme  character 
for  wanton  mischief  as  in  classical,  soon  ap- 
peared ;  and,  spiteful  as  of  yore,  shot  an- 
other dart  at  the  poor  lover,  by  way  of  cur- 
ing his  former  wound.  Venus,  however,  also 
came,  and  bade  him  go  to  "Genius  min 
owne  cleik  **  and  make  fhll  confession,  giring 
mnU}  SERIES.    LITIKO  AOS,  12 
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him  meanwhile  but  sorry  comfort,  by  telling 
him  that  perhaps  he  deserved  all  he  met  with. 

Poor  "Amans"  proceeds  to  the  priest, 
who,  in  a  very  orthodox  way,  takes  the  seven 
deadly  sins  as  the  foundation  of  his  confes- 
sion, and  in  the  course  of  it  tells  various  il- 
lustrative stories.  Many  of  these  are  clasu- 
cal  fables,  now  told  for  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
lish J  some  are  taken  from  that  interesting 
collecUon  of  religious  talcs,  the  Gesta  Somo' 
norum,  and  many  from  the  Old  Testament  j 
some  we  recognize  aa  adaptations  from  the 
romant  aad/abliaux  of  the  earlier  century, 
and  some  may  probably  be  traced  to  an  east- 
em  source.  In  his  simple,  easy  mode  of  nar- 
rating these  stories,  in  the  absence  of  all 
striving  alter  effect,  and  in  the  naive  remarks 
be  occasionally  makes,  Gower  bears  a  marked 
resemblance  to  the  Anglo-Norman  irouvirea. 
Like  them,  too,  he  adheres  rigidly  to  the 
octosyllabic  measure,  which  he  manages  with 
much  skill,  though  scarcely  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  Chaucer.  Among  the  first  stories 
are  those  of  Actmon,  and  the  Gorgons,  and 
the  Sirens ;  then  we  have  the  story  of  "  Flo- 
rent,"  with  the  same  incidents  as  io  Chaucer, 
but  we  thmk  better  told,  for  the  light,  octa- 
syllabic  measure  of  Gower  suits  this  story 
much  better  than  the  statelier  measure  which 
Chaucer  has  adopted.  "  Genius,"  who  seems 
to  have  quite  a  taste  for  story-telling,  next 
relates  the  fate  of  Narcissus,  expressing,  as 
all  the  middle-age  relaters  of  this  story  do, 
far  more  sympathy  with  the  sorrow  of  dis- 
consolate Echo  than  with  the  vain  boy,  who 
they  seem  to  consider  well  deserving  his 
doom.  The  solemn  legend  from  Qeata  Ro- 
tnanorum — "  the  trompe  of  dethe  " — comes 
next ;  and  then  we  have  the  story  of  Gur- 
mund  and  Rosmunda  to  illustrate  pride,  and 
that  of  Nehuchadneuar  to  illustrate  vain- 
glory. Envy  ia  illustrated  by  the  story  of 
Acis  and  Galatea,  and  the  spite  of  "  Geant 
Polypheme-; "  and  then,  to  illustrate  the  kin- 
dred vice  of  detraction^  the  tale  of  Constance 
is  told  :— 

"  For  OS  the  nettle,  which  uppe  rcnnetb 
Tho  frcshd  red  roses  brenoeih. 
And  makcth  hem  fade,  and  pale  of  howe, — 
Kifrht  so  this  fols  envious  hewe 
In  every  place,  where  ho  dwelleth. 
With  fals  wordes  where  he  tclleth. 
Ho  tometh  prejaing  into  blame. 
And  worship  into  wortdes  shame." 

It  is  very  cnrious  to  observe  what  a  strong 
hold  this  story  of  the  king's  daughter,  so  fair 
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and  good,  cast  oat  through  fiJae  aocuuition» 
•nd  floating  on  the  desolate  wa,  had  for  our 
ibrefathen.  The  first  Tersion  ve  have  found 
of  it  is  La  Mantkine,^  roman— a  rery  pleas- 
ing one  of  Philip  de  Reimes,  who  flouridied 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  probably  rather  earlier  (an  outline 
of  this  roman  vill  be  found  in  the  article  on 
the  Anglo-Norman  Poets,  No.  IX.  p.  183). 
It  was  next  translated  into  very  rude,  though 
very  fipirited  English,  towards  the  close  of 
the  same  century,  and  here  the  lady  ia  named 
**£mar6."  This  is  printed  in  Ritson's  collec- 
tion. The  third  version  is  Oower*8;  and 
Constance*  as  he  has  named  her,  again  goes 
through  all  her  cruel  trials,  until  the  whole 
family  meet  happily  at  last  The  story, 
though  told  at  great  length,  is  very  spirited ; 
and,  as  it  had  been  thus  so  lately  told  to 
knight  and  lady,  we  cannot  imagine  why 
Chaucer,  within  the  space  of  only  a  few  years, 
choxe  to  tell  it  again.  But  told  it  is  for  a 
fourth  time,  with  precinely  the  same  incidents, 
by  the  "  Man  of  Lawe."  We  think  Chaucer's 
version  the  best ;  the  seven  line  stanza  which 
he  adopts  seems  far  better  suited  for  a  tale 
of  solemn  interest,  than  the  lighter  octo- 
syllabic metre. 

There  were  now  fow  Temions  of  this  tale, 
three  of  which  were  in  English,  and  two  of 
these  the  composition  of  the  two  great  Eng- 
lidi  poets  of  the  day, — ^indeed,  the  only  two 
recognised  by  the  higher  classes  as  poets  at 
all ;  and  yet,  most  strangely,  early  in  Henry 
the  Fifth's  reign,  Oocleve,  the  pupil,  and 
most  devout  admirer  of  Chaucer,  made  a 
J\f(h  version  of  this  most  popular  storj-. 
Truly  the  "  thrife-told  tale  "  must  have  been 
right  pleasant  rather  than  wearisome  to  our 
forefothers. 

After  waminga  against,  and  illustrations  of 
deceitfulneas,  and  anger,  and  revenge,  which 
is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  "  Horestes," 
**  Gniiub  "  pointa  out  the  danger  of  too  great 
precipitation,  by  telling  the  sad  tale,  of 
"Piramus  and  Tisbe."  With  the  fourth 
book  bis  warning  against  "  sloth  or  lachesse," 
— words  which  he  seems  to  use  in  the  sense 
of  carelessness — begin,  and  then  he  tells  the 
story  of  Queen  Dido,  a  heroine  whose  cruel 
&te  seems  to  have  awakened  much  pity  in 
the  hearts  of  our  forefathers,  who  would  cer- 
tainly have  most  severely  punished  "pious 
Eneas," — (how  tmaccountable  that  title  must 
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have  appeared  to  them,) — if  he  had  chnieed 
to  have  come  in  thdr  way.  But  altboogb 
not  so  bad  as  carelessness,  because  not  so 
wilful,  "  forgetfulness  **  is  next  to  it  in  oulpft- 
bility ;  so  "  Amans  "  is  straitly  questioned  as 
to  whether  he  has  ever  offended  his  lady-love 
in  this  respect.  "  Amans  "  thus  questioned, 
replies,  that  although  she  is  ever  in  his 
thoughts  when  absent,  and  he  frames  goodly 
speeclies,  and  even  gets  them  by  heart,  ye^ 
when  he  sees  her  all  are  forgotten,  and 

"  the  maner  of  my  talo 
But  al  niB  worth  a  nutteshall. 
For  when  I  come  where  she  is, 
I  have  it  all  foryete,  I  wis. 
For  as  a  man  tluLt  soddcmly 
A  gost  behotdeth,  so  furo  1 " — 

And  he  prettily  describes  how  he  stands 
dumb  in  her  presence,  and  then  goes  sadly 
away  upbraiding  himself: 

"  Ho,  fool  wber  was  thine  bcrte  tfao — 
When  thou  thy  worthy  lady  st^he 
Wert  thou  aferM  of  her  eye  9 
Why  hast  thou  drede  of  bo  gode  one 
Whom  alle  virtuo  hath  begone 
That  in  her  is  no  violence 
But  goodlyhede,  and  innocence 
Withouten  spot  of  any  blame. 
Ha  t  nice  hoito,  ha,  fye  for  ^ame, 
A  cowarde  berte,  or  uive  nnlored  "•— 
And  yet  it  ia  not  through  forgetfulness,  fo^— 

"  So  nigh  she  my  herte  toucheth. 
That  ever  all  where  as  she  goeth. 
Mine  herto  followeth  her  about. 
Thus  may  I  say  withouten  doubte 
For  bet,  for  vrorse,  for  anght,  for  nought. 
She  passeth  never  fh>m  my  thought. — 
But  when  I  come  ther  wher  she  in, 
Myn  herte  as  I  you  eeyd  ere  this 
Sometimes  of  her  is  go  soro  adrad. 
And  sometime  is  so  orerglad. 
And  oute  of  rcwle,  and  oat  of  space ; 
For  when  I  see  her  goodly  face. 
And  thinke  npon  her  hTgh  prys, 
'Tia  as  I  were  in  Params." 

The  confessor  next  warns  **  Amana  **  to 
beware  of  too  long  absence, — a  most  needless 
caution,  we  should  think,  in  his  case, — and 
then  be  tells  him  the  story  of  Bemophoon 
andPhillis,  informing  us  that  the  filbert  owes 
its  name  to  Fhillis,  it  being  the  tree  into 
which  she  was  metamorphosed,  and  therefore 
it  was  "cleped  philliberd."  But  then  again 
"  Amans  "  must  beware  of  being  too  presume 
ing ;  so  in  illustration  we  have  next  the  storiei 
of  Phffiton  and  Icarus, — neither  of  them  par- 
ticularly appropriate  j  and  yet  he  must  not 
he  like  those  who  are  content  with  barely 
ho|UDg,  and  thus  idly 
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"  Lire  all  apoa  hts  wissbes, — 
Aa  *  cat  wold  ete  flashes 
Witbont  wetting  of  bis  claws," 

Qower,  we  may  observe  here,  is  very  fond  of 
our  old  homely  proverbs,  and  frequently  in< 
troduces  them  with  much  humor.  Indeed, 
in  adopting  the  English  language,  nothing 
aeems  to  have  been  farther  from  his  thoughts, 
diim  to  bring  into  use  a  kind  of  fine-gentle- 
man pfaraimlogv,  which  should  cast  aside 
the  foieible  vorda  and  fordble  modes  of 
Bpeech  of  Uw  common  people.  Hiere  were 
no  sickly  noUoni  in  Uie  mioda  either  of  him 
or  Chaucer  about  the  courtly,  or  the  supei^re- 
fined  in  phraseology  but  like  every  great  writer 
since  their  days,  they  were  well  contmt  to 
use  "  market  language." 

"Amans,"  in  reply  to  the  question  thus 
naively  illustrated,  answers  in  one  of  the  most 
graceAil  passages  in  the  whole  poem — 

"  In  eveiT  place,  in  everv  stede. 
Where  er  my  lady  shall  me  bid, 
With  all  my  herte  obedient, 
I  nnto  it  am  diligente. 
And  if  so  be  she  bid  me  nonghte. 
What  thing  into  my  thought, 
Cometh  first,  of  that  I  may  snfflse 
I  lowe,  and  proffer  my  scrvise. 
Sometime  in  chamber,  sometime  in  hall." 

Attending  her  to  the  chapel,  leacUng  ber  pal- 
frey by  ita  silken  rein,  **  if  she  list  to  riden 
out,"  for 

"  She  hath  fblly  overcome 
Myn  idleness,  Ull  that  I  sterve. 
So  that  I  mi^t  her  bidding  serve. 
For  as  men  sain  nede  hath  no  lawe, 
Tims  mote  I  nedely  to  her  drawe. 
I  serve,  I  bow,  I  look,  I  tout 
Myn  eye  followeth  her  about, 
For  what  so  she  will,  that  wUl  I, 
When  she  wold  sit,  I  kneic  by ; 
And  when  she  standeth,  then  I  stand ; 
And  when  she  takcth  her  work  in  hand. 
Of  weving  or  of  embroiderie, 
Then  can  I  not  bat  mose,  and  nrie 
Upon  her  Sogers  long  and  smul." 

While  if  she  be  abroad,  he  phiys  with  her 
**  fittel  hounde,"  that  especial  favorite  of  the 
lady,  or  with  her  "  bird6s  in  the  cage,"  while 
in  the  true  a]nrit  of  knightly  courtesy,  he 
greets  each  servant  m  the  househohl  Idndly 
for  her  sake,  even  the  meanest, — 

"  For  there  is  none  so  little  page, 
Ne  yet  BO  aympul  a  dutmberer, 
That  I  ne  make  tbem  all  chene.'' 

**  Genius  "  expresses  himself  well  pleased 
with  the  lover's  confession,  and  he  then  tells 
the  story  of  Rosiphele, — another  of  Dower's 
tales  which  Chaucer  has  adopted^-^howing 
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the  punishment  those  ladies  who  are  hard- 
hearted to  their  lovers ;  from  which  he  draws 
the  chivalrous  moral,  that  if  ladies  are  thus 
severely  punished,  what  will  the  penalty  of 
the  kn^ht  be,  who  grudges  to  serve  his  lady- 
love. 

The  atones  tiiat  foUow  seem  to  be  told 
rather  because  **  Genius  "  tbinka  them  worth 
telling,  than  as  Uluitrsting  any  particular  vice 
or  virtue,  llius  we  have  the  tale  of  "  a 
noble  duke  Jepthe,"  and  his  hapless  daugh- 
ter, followed  by  that  of  Laodnmia;  then  he 
.  turns  to  Seriptual  history  again,  and  gives  us 
the  life  of  Saul,  and  then  we  go  back  to  cla»- 
sical  fable,  for  Chiron  the  centaur,  and  hia 
education  of  Achilles,  and  Penthesilea  the 
queen  of  the  Amazons^ — ladies  in  irhom  the 
writers  of  the  middle  age»  wne  greatly  in- 
terested, and  of  whom  there  is  a  ftill  acconnt. 
"  Genius  "  now  breaks  off  hia  stories  to  make 
remarks  upon  education,  pring  some  very 
good  advice,  and  enunciating  some  very 
wholesome  teuths  respecting  true  "gentil- 
esse,"  which  does  not  depend  merely  on  high 
birth,  since  the  lord  brings  no  more  clothes 
into  the  worid  with  him  than  "  the  pore 
man,"  and  he  carries  no  more  out  Tber^ 
fore, 

"  A  man  that  vice  escheweth 
Withootui  sloth,  and  virtue  sueth 
That,  is  a  verray  gentilman." 

He  next  eulogizes  the  advantages  of  leim- 
tng,  especially  the  sciences,  glancing  of  course 
at  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  he  thinks 
may  eventually  be  obtained, — let  it  be  re- 
memembered  that  fiacon  himself  did  not 
dfsbelieve  the  possibility  of  ita  attainment 
but  .with  Clhaucw  he  holds  up  to  ridicule  the 
wretched  dopes  of  pretended  alchymiata, 
who  wasted  their  days  over  the  *'  beeehen 
fire,"  and  gave  good  silver  in  exchange  for 
worthleiis  dross.   Indeed,  as  he  naively  says, 

"  To  get  a  pound  they  spenden  five, 
I  know  not  how  such  craft  shall  thrive." 

And  then  he  tells  the  story  of  Midas,  who 
was  wretched  enough,  although  with  the  jia- 
losophei's  atone  at  every  finger's  end. 

In  the  next  book,  *'  Oenios  "  aeema  quite  to 
have  forgotten  **  Amans  "  and  his  ahrift,  for 
it  is  entirely  occupied  with  a  descripUon  of 
the  gods  of  heathendom,  banning  with  the 
Egyptian  mytbolog}'.  And  curious  is  it  to 
follow  the  poet  of  lady-love  in  his  learned 
dissertation  upon  "  lais  and  Oaris  and  the 
dog  AuuIhs  ! "  and  then,  in  his  deaoiptioas  of 
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tlie"ftir  false goda of  Hellas,"ju8t as  though 
he  were  a  professor,  lecturing  some  two  hun- 
dred years  later.  An  epitome  of  Jewish  his- 
tory follows ;  and  then  the  priest  of  Venus 
most  anomalously  recites  his  confession  of 
Christian  faith  !  This  seems  to  have  been  in- 
troduced for  little  other  purpose  than  to 
afford  the  opportunity  of  making  another 
attack  on  that  bete  noire  of  poor  Gofer's 
imagination,  "lollardie."  In  the  marginal 
notes,  which  Dr.  Pauli  considers  to  have 
been  added  by  Gower  himself,  we  &ad,  Fidit 
sine  operibtu  mortua  eat,  placed  as  the  pre- 
Umuiary  text,  and  then  he  warns  "  Amans  " 

"  Beware  that  thou  be  noag^t  oppressed 
With  Antichriste's  lollanlie ; 
For  as  the  Jewes  propheeie 
Was  set  of  God  for  avantage, 
Rieht  so  this  new  tapinage 
Of  lollardie,  goth  abonte 
To  sette  Cristd's  faith  in  donbt. 

#         •         •         •  # 

So  roach  newe  lore  I  rede  eschewe, 
And  liold  forth  right  the  wey,  and  sue 
As  thin  auncestres  did  er  this, 
So  shalt  thou  nought  belevc  amis." 

It  never  seems  to  have  entered  Gower's 
mind,  that  if  he  held  to  the  &ith  of  his  an- 
cestors be  must  have  worshipped  '*  Freya, 
0dm,  and  the  Saxon  Woden,  and  all  Uie 
fiendes  that  be  their  feres."  The  warning, 
however,  shows  '  the  anxiety,  even  alarm, 
which  the  progress  of  Wicliffe's  doctrines 
excited ;  and  it  also,  we  think,  proves  that 
the  Confessio  Amantis  was  written  earlier 
than  has  been  generally  supposed.  In  the 
conclusion  of  his  confession,  "  Genius  "  most 
severely  lectures  the  prelates,  telling  them 
that  if  their  lives  were  more  con^tent,  the 
"cockel"  sown  so  widely  would  not  thus 
abundantly  spring  up. 

Haring  now  made  full  eonfea^n  of  feith, 
"  Genius  "  next  proceeds  to  describe  avarice, 
telling  the  story  of  Crassus,  and  many  others, 
and  then  that  wild  tale  of  adventure,  and 
peril,  and  enchantment,  which  our  forefathers 
always  listened  to  so  eagerly,  of  Jason  and 
Medea.  This  is  told  with  great  minuteness ; 
and  the  description  of  that  magical  brewage, 
which  was  to  restore  to  aged  Eson  his  lost 
youth,  reads  strangely  like  the  incantation 
scene  in  Macbeth.  Strange,  indeed,  it  seems 
for  a  lady,  and  a  qtieen,  to  be  represented 
polluting  her  white  hands  with  sasii  an  in- 
fhmal  mixture ;  but  Gower  tells  the  story 
rather  with  admiration  of  her  wondrous  skill 
than  with  horror  of  her  sorcery.  Nothing 
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appears  to  us  more  striking  amidst  the  many 
aupersddons  of  the  Middle  Ages,  than  the 
total  absence  of  all  belief  in  witchcraft,  such 
as  it  appeared  m  the  rixteenth  and  ihe  sevea- 
tecnth  centuries.  The  story  of  Bard  as, 
which  follows,  illusti'ating  gratitude,  reads 
very  much  like  an  Eastern  tele ;  while  in- 
gratitude is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  Ari- 
adne. Gluttony  is  the  next  vice;  and 
"  Amans,"  naturally  enough,  feels  indignant 
when  questioned  on  this  subject.  The  sight 
of  his  lady  is  more  than  meat  and  drink  to 
him,  he  says,  and  her  words  are  sweeter  than 
all  the  dainties  and  spioes  of  the  elaborate 
dishes 

"  That  any  Lnmbard  eonthd  make," 
Thus  we  perceive  that  the  era  of  IVeneh 
cookery  had  not  arrived,  but  that  Lombard  y 
provided  our  forefethers  with  th«r  maitret 
de  euirine.   bideed,  ctmtimies    Amans  " — 

"  I  say  OS  for  min  own  life 
As  bo  the  word^s  of  her  month — 
For  as  tho  wind^s  of  the  South, 
Ben  most  of  all  dobonaire. 
So  whan  her  lisle  to  speke  faire 
Tho  Tertue  of  her  godly  speeche. 
Is  verily  min  hertes  leche." 

"  Genius,"  however,  must  tell  his  stories, 
whether  ** Amans"  needs  the  advice  th^ 
surest  or  not ;  so  he  relates  the  parable  of 
the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  and  the  bble  of 
Circe  and  her  swinish  herd.  It  would  be 
wearisome  to  follow  Genius  to  the  end  of  hia 
stories.  He  gives  a  long  account  of  Olym- 
pias  and  her  son  Alexander,  just  as  it  had 
often  been  told  before,  and  in  the  old  Eng- 
lish romance  of  Kyng  Alysaundre,  very 
spiritedly,  too.  Then,  in  pursuance  of  the 
plan  proposed  at  the  beginning,  of  combining 
instruction  with  amusement,  he  devotes  a 
whole  book  to  the  sdenees ;  and  although  we 
should  find  little  amusement  ourselves  in 
these  lectures,  doubtless  the  knights  and 
ladies  who,  m  their  school-days  had  neither 
been  starved  upon  Finnocik's  Catechisms,  not 
been  coursed  through  "all  the  'ologies,** 
found  them  pleasant  enough.  "  Genius," 
after  this  long  digression,  again  returns  to 
his  former  employment  of  telling  stories; 
among  which,  we  have  that  of  "AlceBtis," 
and  almost  last  in  the  work,  one  of  the  best 
tales,  that  of  "  ApoUonius  Prince  of  T}Te,** 
better  known  to  the  modem  reader  as'  the 
"  Pericles  "  of  Shakspeare's  fine  play.  The 
work  ends  rather  aluruptly.  "Amans  **  sup- 
phcates  Venus  and  her  son  for  their  hvorable 
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•Id  I  when  Venus  tells  him  he  has  gronm  too 
old  for  her  service,  and  therefore  bids  Cupid 
remove  lus  dart,  while  she  ^ves  him  most 
ChriitianlDte  advice  to  content  himself  by 
Eving  in  ehari^  urith  all  men.  And  thus  he 
•ay«— 

"  Forthy  my  ftnale  levo, 
I  take  now  for  evermore 
Without  making  any  more 
Of  love,  and  of  his  dedoly  helo." 

For  the  future  contenUng  himself  with 
that  love  which  is— 

"  With  a  mann^B  hcrte  affirmed. 
And  Btant  of  charitie  confirmed. 
Siicli  love  is  goodly  for  to  have, 
Such  love  may  the  body  save. 
Such  lovo  may  the  soul  amende, 
The  high  God  each  lovo  us  sendo  1 
Forth  with  the  rcmanauat  of  grace. 
So  that  above,  id  thilke  place. 
Where  resteth  lore,  and  tA\6  pees, 
Oar  joid  may  ben  end^les." 

Thus  ends  the  Cot^feaaio  Amantts ;  and 
although,  for  our  own  part,  we  could  rather 
have  wished  that  Gower  bad  bequeathed  us  a 
collection  of  English  songa, — for  his  genius 
was  certainly  lyrical  rather  than  dramatic  or 
descriptive,  —  still,  as  a  curious  relic  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  nearly  five  centuries 
ago,  and  ai  the  first  English  poem  which 


WEATBsncocKS.— I  copy  the  following  from 
one  of  my  Common-placo  Books,  but  cannot 
refer  to  the  work  from  which  it  is  extracted  : 

"  The  mystical  explanation  which  mediieval 
times  attached  to  a  weathercock  may  be  Icamt 
from  a  poem,  token  from  a  MS.  ci'rea  1420, 
preserved  In  Ae  cathedral  of  Oehringen,  and 

Siablished  by  M.  Etdeleatand  du  Merit.  The 
ollowing  are  some  of  the  verses,  a  few  correc- 
Cioos  being  made  for  the  sake  of  the  sense : 

"  Multi  sunt  Presbytori  qui  ij^orant  quare 
Super  donnm  Domini  Gallus  solet  stare ; 
Quod  propono  breviter  vobis  explanare. 
Si  vnitis  benevolas  anres  mihi  dare. 

"  Gallus  est  mirabilis  Dei  creatura, 
Et  rara  Fresbyteri  ilUus  est  figara, 
Qui  pneost  porochias  animanun  cnra, 
Stans  pro  snia  subditia  contra  nocitora. 

"  Supra  ecclesiam  positus  gallus  contra  ventnm 
Caput  diligentius  erigit  extentum ; 
Sic  Sacerdos,  nbi  scit  damnnis  adventnm, 
lilac  ae  <^jiciat  pro  grege  bidentnm. 

"  Gallus  inter  cKteros  alitei  cceloram 
Andit  anpra  asthera  eaotnm  Angelomm ; 
Tunc  monet  excutoro  nos  verba  malonim, 
Qtutare  et  petdpere  arcaua  snpemomm. 

"  Qaasi  rex  in  capita  Oallus  cenmatnr; 
In  pede  calcaribns,  ut  ndles,  armatnr; 
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claimed  the  notice  of  the  fair  and  noble,  we 
rejoice  that  it  has  been  published  at  length 
in  a  style  that  does  jusUce  to  the  once  popu- 
lar writer. 

In  estimating  Qower*!  merits  as  a  poet, 
and  comparing  him  with  his  two  great  con- 
temporaries, we  think  he  must  take  the  lowest 
place.  Beride  Chaucer,  his  uiforiori^  is 
great ;  but  then,  with  whom  save  Shakapeare 
can  that  wonderful  painter  of  life,  in  its 
every  phase,  and  of  natural  acenery  in  its 
every  form  of  changeful  beauty,  be  com- 
pared P  But  beside  Langland,  too,  Gower 
looks  dwarfed ;  fbr  to  the  marvellous  power 
of  that  rude  painter,  whose  pictures  startle 
us  by  their  life-likencas,  though  dashed  off 
with  but  a  few  rough  touches,  the  author  of 
the  Confemo  AmaiUi*  can  lay  no  claim.  He 
is  the  delicate  illuminator  of  graoeAil  oma- 
ment,  while  Langland  is  the  mighty  fresco- 
painter.  But  then,  just  as  the  delicate  illum- 
ination, even  in  its  sl^htest  ornaments,  pre- 
serves many  a  trait  which  cannot  be  found 
elsewhere,  so  Gower,  as  the  graceful  poet  of 
chivalry  and  lady-love,  supplies  us  with  many 
a  suggestive  picture  of  manners  and  feeUngs, 
which  have  long  passed  away,  and  would,  but 
for  lum,  have  been  utterly  fo]!;p>tten. 


Quanto  plus  fit  seniorpemiis  deanratnr ; 
In  node  dam  eondnit  Ico  contut1»tor. 
"  Oallua  r^t  plurimam  tnrbam  gaUinamm, 
£t  solicttndiiios  magnashabet  harnm ; 

Sic  Sacerdos,  concipions  coram  animaram, 
Doceat  et  faciat  quod  Deo  sit  carum. 

"  Gallus  gramen  repent,  convocat  oxoi'CS, 
Et  illud  distribnit  inter  cariores ; 
Tales  discunt  cterici  pietatis  mores, 
Dando  suis  subditia  scripturamm  flores; 

"  Sic  f aa  distribnere  cnnctis  derelictis, 
Atqne  coram  gerere  nodia  et  afflictia. 

"  Gallns  vobis  pnedtcat,  omnes  vos  audita 
Sacerdotes,  Domini  servi,  et  Levitn, 
Ut  vobis  ad  cffilestia  dicator,  Venite. 
I*rs8ta  nobis  gaudia,  Fater,  Ktemte  vita." 

The  following  lines  are  by  Duraadus  : 
"  Vultis  Duoc  presbyteri  supromam  rationcra 
Scire  quare,  nitena  mre,  Gallns  Aquilonem 
Dividit  in  apice  Ecclesite,  latronem 
Errantemqne  spectans  qnemqne  1  Omnibns 
sermonem 

Canit  Panitentiffi.   Nam  Fetnun  ad  dolorem 
Imprimis  civit  efficax,  cum  lapsus  in  soporem 
Bic  Domintui  sc^uset;  tulQalltmi  ugnio- 
rem 

Ad  devatan  cnieem  revocare  peccatorem." 

— NoUm  and  Qfterie$, 
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From  The  Spectator. 
BANNISTERS  LIFE  OF  PATERSON.* 
Although  William  Paterson  was  not 
quite  BO  great  a  genius  or  so  influential  a 
person  as  his  biographer  supposes,  still  the 
founder  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
projector  of  the  Colonization  of  Darieo  was 
a  remarkable  man.  From  an  humble  ori^ 
and  (if  the  reports  are  true,  that  he  vas 
ak  one  time  a  selAconstituted  preacher  and 
connected  with  the  Buccaneers)  against  ob- 
atacles  of  prejudice  as  well  as  fortune,  he 
made  his  way  to  ciric  and  political  eminence, 
by  dint  of  his  knowledge  and  abilities ;  for 
at  the  palmiest  time  his  property  was  not 
great  eren  for  the  days  of  William  and 
Mary.  However  acquired,  Paterson  pos- 
aessed  considerable  knowledge  both  of 
history  and  of  the  principles  of  trade  and 
currency  of  a  sound  kind.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  in  his  time  there  were 
no  shilling  abort-cuts  to  universal  knowl- 
edge ;  nor  bad  such  standard  works  as  Gib- 
bon's Decline  and  Fall  or  Robertson's 
Charles  the  Fifth  and  America,  with  intro- 
ductions, come  into  existence.  In  those  daj-s 
the  man  who  wanted  any  knowledge  of  his- 
tor}',  beyond  what  he  could  obtain  from  the 
most  Tulgar  Grub  Street  compendiuras,  must 
resort  more  or  less  to  original  sources,  and 
often  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  what 
he  found  there.  Treatises  on  trade  were 
then  tolerably  numerous,  but  often  as  likely 
to  mislead  their  reader  as  to  direct  him. 
Political  economy  as  a  science  or  a  system 
waa  nonexistent  The  essays  on  parUcular 
branches  of  it  that  were  published,  though 
containing  as  we  shall  presently  show,  many 
just  opinions  on  the  true  principles  of  trade, 
were  desultory  and  of  slight  authority.  A 
man  who  discarded  the  "  balance  of  trade," 
and  similar  though  less  celebrated  heresies, 
must  do  so  by  dint  of  his  own  judgment,  as 
be  must  acquire  his  economical  opinions 
by  wide  experience  and  original  reflection. 
Yet  the  remarks  of  Paterson  addressed  to 
King  William  on  the  history  of  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  France,  in  reference,  to  trade  and 
colonization,  cannot  be  improved  in  our  days 
at  regards  substance.  It  is  only  within  these 
finr  years  that  his  Ubeial  free-trade  notions 

«  mniam  Patermmt  Meretumt  Stateman 
and  F mmdtr  of  the  Ba»k  of  Riahnd .-  his  Life  and 
Trialf.  By  S.  Bannister,  M.A.,  Ibnnerlv  Attor- 
ney-Generml  of  New  South  Wales.  Published  by 


have  been  reduced  to  practice,  if  they  are 
now. 

On  a  more  difficult  because  a  less  palpable 
subject  than  free  trade,  namely  currency, 
Paterson's  ideas  were  not  only  in  advance  of 
many  theorists  of  his  age,  but  of  ours  also. 
The  extension  of  trade,  wealth,  and  war,  dur- 
ing the  tatter  half  of  the  serenteenth  cen- 
turj',  had  spcmtancotisly  originated  the  mod- 
em system  of  credits,  loans,  and  pap^ 
money,  whu;h  rash  asseiters  like  Mr.  D^raeli 
ascribe  to  the  Dutch  and  William  the  Third. 
The  progress  of  erentx,  coupled  with  the 
then  depreciated  state  of  the  coinage,  gave 
rise  in  England  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
about  money,  and  to  various  projects.  The 
celebrated  MifRissippi  Law,  it  is  well  known, 
began  by  turning  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
jects of  trade  and  banking;  and  though  we 
quite  ngree  with  Mr.  Bannister  in  his  moral 
estimate  of  that  financier,  we  think  he  under* 
rates  his  theoretical  ability.  It  strikes  m 
that  Law  perceived,  what  some  of  his  woald- 
be  practical  foUowprs  do  not  see  even  to  this 
day,  that  paper  issues  of  mere  promises  to 
pay  are  nothing.  Issues  must  be  based  upon 
substantial  value,  as  land,  or  the  national 
means.  What  Law  did  not  see  was,  that 
paper,  issued  in  greater  amounts  than  the 
actual  wants  of  society  require,  immediately 
begins  to  fall  in  value;  and  that  the  only 
means  of  preventing  the  depreciation  is  by 
convertibility — the  realization  of  the  paper 
for  something  of  universal  acceptance,  and 
(within  short  periods  at  least)  of  steady 
value,  as  metallic  money.  Hence  the  ipedoua 
notion  of  putting  the  property  of  a  eoutUry 
tjito  circulation,  by  giving  ever)-  man  money 
who  could  deposit  property  in  some  propor- 
tion to  the  notes  issued,  would  end  at  last  in 
their  utter  depreciation,  though  representing 
a  real  value.  Of  course  the  scheme  would 
stop  in  practice  by  breaking  down  before  it 
reached  the  extreme  stage :  but  the  French 
assignats  are  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  s}*stem  may  practically 
be  carried. 

William  Paterson  saw  this  error,  and  mas- 
tered the  prindplea  of  currency  as  they  are 
now  genniUly  recaved.  Indeed,  the  firat 
proposition  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
"Brief  account  of  the  Intended  Bank  of 
England,"  1694,  seems  to  contain  Lord 
Overstone's  great  discover)'  of  the  self-work- 
ing system.   Paterson,  however,  did  not] 
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punoe  liis  proposition  to  its  Ic^eal  eonclo- 
mon.  It  is  clear  from  other  passages  as- 
cribed to  him,  that  he  went  no  further  than 
convertibility,  leaving  that  to  succeed  or  hii 
at  the  discretion  of  the  managers. 

<*  1st,  That  all  money  or  credit,  not  having 
■n  intrinsio  value  to  answer  the  contents  or 
denmninati«is  thereof,  Is  blse  or  eounterf«t, 
and  the  loss  most  fiill  one  vrhere  or  other. 

"  2d,  That  the  species  of  gold  and  mlver 
being  accepted  ana  chosen  by  the  commer- 
dal  world  as  the  standard  or  measure  of 
other  effects,  every  thin^  else  is  only  counted 
valuable  as  compared  with  them. 

"  3d,  Wherefore,  all  credit  not  founded  on 
the  universal  s|)ec)ea  of  gold  and  silver  is 
impeachable,  and  can  never  subsist  either 
aanly  or  long — at  least  till  some  other  spe- 
des  of  credit  be  found  out  and  chosen  by 
the  trading  part  of  mankind,  over  and  above, 
or  in  lieu  tnereof." 

Sound  principles,  however,  will  not  suffice 
to  gain  immediate  influence  for  their  author, 
even  when  set  fbrth  in  a  more  taking  style 
than  Faterson  possessed.  It  is  true,  his  plans 
for  the  Bank  fell  in  with  the  wants  of  Eng- 
land, and  for  the  colonisation  of  Barien  with 
the  aainrations  of  Scotland]  but  all  new  pub- 
lie  measures  on  a  great  scale  are  sure  to  en- 
counter oppoNtion.  It  was  not  great  wealth 
that  gave  Faterson  the  influence  he  undoubt- 
edly had,  for  in  the  height  of  his  success  Mr. 
Bannister  only  estimates  his  whole  means  at 
ten  thousand  pounds.  It  is  probable  that  his 
earfy  practice  as  a  preacher  might  have  given 
him  power  and  fluency  of  speech  to  set  forth 
bis  views.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  des- 
cription of  his  manners  while  at  Edinburgh 
bi  the  flush  of  the  Darien  project,  painted  by 
•a  opponent  or  rather  a  lampooner,  he  had 
•a  «r  of  gravity,  perhaps  of  pie^.  At  all 
•vents,  the  testimony  to  his  influence  end 
popular  reputation  is  strong — not  unlike 
what  Mr.  Hudson's  was  some  dosen  years 
ago. 

*'  At  this  time,  and  for  some  months  after- 
wards, Faterson  had  more  respect  paid  him 
than  his  Majesty's  High  Commissioner ;  and 
happy  was  he  then  toat  had  the  favor  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  conversation  with  this 
blesaed  man.  When  he  appeared  in  public, 
he  appeared  with  a  head  so  IbU  of  buuneas 
and  care  as  if  he  had  Atlas'a  burden  on  bis 
badt.  If  a  man  had  a  &ncy  to  be  reputed 
vise,  the  first  step  he  took  to  make  way  was 
to  mimio  Faterson's  phiz ;  na^,  some  persons 
had  such  a  conceit  of  the  miracles  he  could 
porform,  *  that  they  began  to  talk  of  an  en- 


gine, to  give  the  island  a  half-tnm  round, 
and  send  the  Orkneys  vhete  the  ialea  of 

Scilly  stand.* " 

Beddes  his  knowledge  as  an  economist 
and  his  activity  as  a  foundor  of  joint-stock 
banks  and  of 'eolonisaUon,  Faterson  waa  k 
pracUcal  politician.  Aa  a  staunch  Whig,  he 
was  a  great  admirer  and  supporter  of  Wil- 
liam the  Third,  though  entertaining  a  mean 
and  bad  opinion  of  many  of  his  Ministers. 
The  King  received  him  privately,  and  con- 
sulted him,  or,  strictly  speaking,  perhaps  lis* 
tened  to  his  suggestions.  Faterson  advo- 
cated the  Union,  took  a  imiotical  part  in  it, 
and  for  his  services  was  recommended  by  the 
Scottish  Farliamentto  the  Queen.  Nothing, 
however,  followed  the  vote,  and  he  got  no 
part  of  the  money  granted  by  the  first  Brit- 
ish ParGament  as  compensation  for  the  Da- 
rien  losses, — owmg,  Mr.  Bannister  tlunks,  to 
the  ill-will  ot  a  Tory  Ministry.  It  iraa  not 
till  the  accession  of  Ute  house  of  Hanover 
that  Faterson  received  any  recompense :  that 
he  had  been  reduced  to  considerable  straits 
in  the  interval,  is  known  from  a  memorial  to 
Queen  Anne,  and  from  <*  entries  of  two  or 
three  sums  of  £100  and  £50  in  the  Queen's 
Bounty  List  in  1712  and  1713  to  his  name." 
In  1715  his  timeof  recompense  arrived.  He 
was  granted  a  sum  of  £!  6^41  10s.  10  2-3d.  ( 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  more 
than  he  ever  possessed.  It  appears  to  have 
been  paid  in  Treasury  debentures,  some  of 
wliich  bore  no  interest,  or  only  for  a  limited 
period,  and  the  interest  of  which  (if  any) 
was  not  very  punctually  paid  in  those  days. 
In  his  will,  dated  July  1718,  he  bequeaths  leg- 
acies to  the  amount  of  £7400,  and  considers 
there  is  small  prospect  of  any  residue.  His 
will  was  proved  on  the  22d  of  the  following 
January,  but  it  is  not  known  where  he  died. 
It  is  inferred  that  he  was  distressed  for 
money,  as  he  quitted  his  house  in  Queen 
Square,  Westminster.  "  The  entry  of  it  in 
the  parochial  hooka  of  that  year  ngniflea 
that  the  tenant  is  gone  away,  the  dwelling 
being  'empty.'"  In  a  letter  to  Earl  Stan- 
hope, Secretary  of  State,  dated  the  18th  De- 
cember 1718,  but  a  few  weeks  at  the  utmost 
before  Faterson's  death,  he  "explains  in 
touching  terms"  his  distress.  Such  were 
the  closing  days  of  the  founder  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

Although  a  good  many  particulars  of  the 
bat  flve-and-twen^  yean  of  I^tsrson'a  life 
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are  known,  they  chiefly  relate  to  htm  in  a 
public  capacity  as  an  author  or  projector. 
Of  his  early  career  nothing  is  ascertained 
with  certainty.  Tradition  states  that  he  was 
bom  at  the  farm  of  Skipmyre  in  Trailflat, 
Dumfrietshirej  and  Mr.  Bannister,  on  the 
authority  of  a  Btatement  in  his  will,  which  we 
do  not  And  there,  fixes  the  year  of  birth  at 
1666.  From  an  incidental  remark  of  Patet^ 
son  in  the  Darien  papers,  that  he  had  known 
a  certain  skipper  "  many  years  before  in  Ja- 
maica," there  is  no  doubt  that  he  had,  as  his 
opponents  assert,  risited  the  West  Indies. 
The  name  appears  in  the  list  of  London  mer- 
chants in  the  later  years  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond, but  the  first  positive  trace  of  him  if  in 
another  incidental  remark  of  his  own,  which 
fixes  the  commencement  of  his  "  experience 
in  commercial  business  "  in  1686.  His  first 
definite  appearance  is  in  the  following  year. 
Mr.  Douglas,  a  Scotch  merchant,  who  wrote 
a  Tcry  able  paper,  fiiU  of  iente,  information, 
and  strong  reasoning,  against  the  Darien  pro- 
ject, describing  it  as  a  rejected  speculation  of 
earlier  years,  thus  particnlarly  speaks  of  the 
plan  and  its  author. 

"This  design  he  was  carrying  on  in  Hol- 
land and  Amsterdam,  some  years  ago,  partic- 
ularly in  1687,  when  I  had  occasion  to  reside 
in  that  city  about  six  months  together,  and 
was  oftentimes  at  the  cofleehouse  which  Mr. 
Paterson  frequented ;  and  I  heard  the  ac- 
counts of  the  design,  which  was  to  erect  a 
commonwealth  and  free  port  in  the  em- 
peror of  Darien's  country,  as  he  was  pleased 
to  call  that  poor,  miserable  luince;  and 
whose  protection  he  pretended  to  be  assured 
of  from  all  who  would  engage  in  that  de- 
sign." 

In  1690  he  was  in  London  engaged  in 
founding  the  Hampstead  Waterworks  Com- 
pany, which  still  exists,  and  supplies  the  "  N. 
W."  district.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  occu- 
pied in  plans  for  the  formation  of  the  Bank 
of  England ;  and  henceforth  he  is  traceable 
by  documents,  published  works,  or  printed 
allusiona.  But  so  little  is  known  of  him  till 
he  was  past  tliirty,  that  the  following  sketch  of 
his  career,  by  an  assailant,  is  periiaps  as 
complete  a  coup  dVeil  as  can  be  given.  The 
nnfiiendly  animia  is  obrious,  the  facta  may 
be  perverted,  but  they  are  "  founded  in  foct." 

"  William  Paterson  came  from  Scotland  in 
his  younger  years  with  a  pack  on  his  back, 
whereof  the  print  may  be  seen,  if  he  be 
alive.   [He  was  very  ill  oa  bis  return  from 


the  Darien  expedition.]  Having  travelled 
this  country  some  years,  he  seated  himself 
under  the  wing  of  a  warm  widow,  near  Ox- 
ford ;  where,  finding  that  preaching  was  an 
easier  trade  than  his  own,  he  soon  found 
himself  gifted  with  an  Anadab's  spirit. 
Prophets  Deing  generally  despised  at  home* 
he  went  on  the  propaganda  tide  account  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
settled  the  Island  of  Providence  a  second 
time.  But  meeting  arane  hardslups  and  Ql 
luck  there, — to  wit  a  governor  being  imposed 
on  them  by  the  King  of  England,  which  his 
conKcience  could  not  admit  of, — the  prospects 
of  their  constitution  were  altered,  and  they 
could  no  longer  have  a  free  port  and  sanctu- 
ary for  buccaneers,  pirates,  and  such  vermin, 
who  had  much  need  of  being  reclaimed  into 
theChurch.  Thisdisappointmentobliged  JVe- 
dicant  Paterson  to  shake  the  dust  from  off  his 
shoes  and  leave  that  island  under  his  anathe- 
ma. He  returned  to  Europe  some  twelve 
^-eara  ago,  with  his  head  foil  of  pn^'ects,  hav* 
ing  all  die  achievements  of  Sir  Henry  Mor- 
gan, Batt.  Sharp,  and  the  Buccaneers,  in  hia 
budget.  He  endeavored  to  make  a  market 
of  his  wares  in  Holland  and  Hamburg,  but 
without  any  success.  He  went  afterwards  to 
Berlin,  opened  his  pack  there,  and  had  al- 
most caught  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  in 
his  noose,  but  that  miscarried  too.  He  like- 
wise imparted  the  same  project  to  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Blathwait,  but  still  witti  the  same  suc- 
cess. 

"  MeeUng  with  so  many  discouragements 
in  those  several  countries,  ne  let  his  prqect 
sleep  for  some  years,  and  jntched  his  tent  at 
London,  where  matter*  are  never  wanting  to 
exercise  plodding  heads.  His  former  wife 
being  at  rest  as  well  as  his  project,  he  want- 
ed a  help  that  was  meet  for  nim ;  and  not 
being  very  nice,  he  went  no  further  than  the 
red-raced  coffee-woman,  a  widow  in  Bircbin 
Lane,  whom  he  afterwards  carried  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  at  her  first  landing 
thrust  her  about  seven  feet  under  ground,  to 
make  the  possession  de  fiusto  of  New  Cale- 
donia more  authentic. 

"  While  he  sojourned  in  London,  he  found 
employment  for  his  head ;  and,  like  a  true 
quack,  boggled  at  nothing  that  offered  itseV 
to  his  thoughts.  He  w«s  concerned  in  the 
Hampstead  Waters,  [tM  Waterworks,  e^l 
existing,]  and  had  an  original  hand  in  the 
project  of  the  Bank  of  England :  but,  being 
obhged,  so  he  eays  Mnudf,  to  communicate 
his  thoughts  to  some  emuient  men  who  were 
more  able  to  carry  it  on,  they  bubbled  him 
out  of  his  premium  and  the  glorv  of  the 
project  The  man  thinking  himself  ill-used 
by  the  monagers  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
studied  how  to  he  up  with  them ;  and,  in  op- 
position to  it,  he  applies  himself  to  the  jHtK 
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ject  of  the  Orphan  Bank,  where  he  was  af- 
terwards some  time  a  director ;  but  their 
missing  of  the  wiBhed-for  aim  by  reason  of 
the  clipped  money,  and  he  meeting  with 
some  aisgrace  there  too,  was  resolved  at 
once  to  be  even  with  the  body  of  the  na- 
tion." 

Although  the  absence  of  materials  pre- 
vents any  view  of  Faterson  In  his  social  or 
personal  cnpncity,  the  untiring  industry  and 
research  of  Mr.  Bannister  have  exhumed  a 
variely  of  curious  matter  relating  to  the  pro- 
jects in  which  Faterson  was  engaged.  This 
is  more  especially  the  case  with  the  Dancn 
expedition.  In  its  full  extent,  the  account 
from  its  inception  to  its  eoDclusion  occupies 
one-fourth  of  the  volume,  including  Pater- 
son's  correspondence  while  the  scheme  was 
yet  in  petto,  and  bis  narrative  of  the  whole 
adventure  in  the  form  of  a  report  to  the 
Company  after  the  return  of  the  survivors. 
Mr.  Bannister  takes  his  hero's  view  of  the 
scheme.  We  differ  with  him.  The  project 
was  based  on  an  utter  disregard  of  the  law 
of  nations ;  if,  as  Mr.  Douglas  argued,  Spain 
had  a  title  to  any  part  of  America,  it  was 
the  place  Fatersdn  was  going  to  settle  on ; 
*'bo  that  we  may  as  well  expect  they  will 
give  him  up  th«r  rich  mines  as  suffer  him  to 
keep  it."  Could  the  colony  have  defeated 
the  power  of  Spain,  the  soil  and  climate 
were  not  fitted  for  British  settlers ;  in  one 
way  or  another  they  seem  to  have  lost  ninety 
out  of  a  hundred  of  the  adventurers.  The 
perfect  freedom  of  trade  and  rule  proposed 
by  Faterson  was  too  much  in  advance  of  the 
age.  But  even  had  alt  these  obstructions 
been  subdued,  the  colony  could  never  have 
achieved  the  professed  object  of  trade  and  a 
better  route  to  the  East  Indies,  unless,  as 
Douglas  pointed  out,  it  could  orereome  the 
Spanish  fleets  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Padfic,  and  the  Dutch  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago ;  for  it  was  the  interest  of  Iwth  those 
powers  to  destroy  the  project.  One  thing, 
however,  is  clear,  that  the  directors  and 
managers  were  quite  unfit  for  their  post. 
Paterson  was  altogether  put  aside  for  igno- 
rant skippers ;  the  colony  was  in  the  greatest 
distress  before  the  proclamation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Jamaica  appeared  forbidding  sup- 
plies ;  and  had  that  proclamation  never  been 
issued,  the  result  would  probably  have  been 
a  little  longer  occupation,  and  a  greater  mor> 
tality. 


The  means  by  which  so  many  particulars 
have  been  brought  together  in  this  volume 
have  been  a  wide  and  laborious  research  that 
few  would  have  undertaken,  without  the  zeal 
for  his  hero  that  animates  the  biographer. 

*<  The  British  Museum  gave  the  first  man- 
locripts  which  suggested  the  extreme  value 
of  Faterson^  literary  labor,  long  after  the 
date  of  his  supposed  retirement  from  all 
public  interests.  The  State  Paper  Office 
and  the  Treasury  Papers,  preserved  at  the 
Bolls,  have  added  greatly  to  the  means  of 
establishing  his  official  history;  as  the 
records  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
Parliamentary  Journals  have  afforded  mony 
traces  of  him.  The  numerous  Dnrien  Pa- 
pers in  the  Advocate's  Library  in  Edinburgh, 
and  a  few  rare  documents  in  the  Bodleian,  in 
the  Library  of  the  City  of  London  iu  Guild- 
hall, furnished  the  best  chapters  of  the  work. 
The  lihraries  of  the  London  Institution,  of 
Sion  College,  and  the  invaluable  portion  of 
the  Manchester  Free  Library,  from  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Magens,  a  banker  and  writer 
ou  finance  in  the  last  century,  supplied 
copies  of  Paterson's  best  treatises,  found 
nowhere  eke,  and  rare  tracts.  The  books  of 
the  Hnmpstead  Waterwork's  Company  es- 
tablish his  share  in  that  undertaking ;  and 
the  record  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
in  Middlesex,  and  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mar- 
garet, fix  his  residence  in  Westrainstcr  near* 
ly  twenty  years  after  he  has  been  hitherto 
thought  to  have  retired  in  obscurity  to  Scot- 
land." 

Mr.  Bannister  has  not  confined  himself  to 
manuscript  records ;  he  has  extensively  pe- 
rused the  fugitive  and  other  publications  of 
Paterson's  age  where  a  trace  of  liim  or  his 
opinions  was  likely  to  be  found.  In  one 
point  of  view  this  rather  encumbers  the 
book  and  lowers  his  claims  for  Paterson. 
Mr.  Bannister  ascribes  some  works  to  Pateiv 
son  that  are  by  no  means  clearly  j>roved  to 
be  his,  and  which  indeed  contain  political 
and  commercial  opinions  not  only  opposed 
to  those  he  appears  to  have  entertained,  but 
which  would  make  him  out  an  opponent  of 
free  trade  and  a  fnend  to  prohibitions,  espe- 
cially of  wine,  brandy,  spices,  SiC,  and  even 
of  wooL  The  author,  in  his  zeal  for  his 
hero,  also  describes  thingi  to  Paterson  where 
the  anthor  is  known.  Sir  Dalby  Thomas  in 
1600  published  a  tract  on  trade  end  colo- 
nies :  on  no  stronger  ground  than  that  Fat- 
erson and  Thomas  were  engaged  in  the 
same  undertakings  as  the  Hampstead  Water 
works,  the  biographer  asserts  that  Faterson 
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"  must  haTe  contrihuted  largely  to  ita  pageB," 
and  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  tract.  This 
biographical  defect  however,  gives  a  curious 
feature  to  the  work.  From  the  number  of 
publicationfi  quoted  or  alluded  to,  one  sees 
how  the  pulilic  mind  was  stirring  on  subjects 
connected  with  trade  and  finance,  and  how 
individual  observation  and  reflection  had 
reached  true  principles  on  those  sulyects. 
We  think  it  not  unlikely  that  an  inquirer 
into  the  tracts  and  i-olumes  of  the  time 
might  extract  a  body  of  scattered  opinions 
on  thoGc  subjects  as  sound  and  extensive  as 
there  is  in  any  modern  book  on  the  origin  of 
wealth,  the  fi-eedom  of  trade,  and  the  practi- 
cal questions  of  political  economy.  These 
opinions  cannot  be  said  to  have  failed  of  ef- 
fect, since  the  Wealth  of  Nations  appeared 
in  less  than  a  century  afterwards,  having 
been  preceded  by  Hume's  Essays  some  twen- 
ty-five years  before.  They  failed  in  produc- 
ing a  general  impression,  Itecause  the  author 
•eem  only  to  have  reached  particular  truths, 
without  mastering  the  principles  on  which 
they  rested.  Hence  there  waa  no  certainty 
but  what  they  might  in  some  other  direction 
&11  into  errors  of  a  similar  kind  to  those  they 
eschewed,  and  they  could  not  give  complete- 
ness  to  their  particular  conclusions  or  unite 
them  into  a  nystem.  Above  all,  they  had 
not  the  felicity  of  illustration  possessed  by 
Adam  Smith,  which  renders  his  account  of 
the  origin  of  wealth  and  the  effects  of  the 
division  of  labor  one  of  the  most  impressive 
expositions  ever  written.  The  mun  truth, 
however,  of  the  origjn  of  wealth,  had  equally 
with  Locke  been  reached  by  Dalby  Thomas. 

"The  true,  original,  and  everlasting  sup- 
port of  wealth,  is  nothing  else  but  labor ;  and 
if  all  the  laborious  people  of  the  kingdom  left 
working,  to  live  upon  the  natural  produce  of 
it,  diBtnlnited  among  them  in  an  equal  pro- 
portion by  way  of  chant}',  as  parish  poor  and 
beggars  are  aupported,  it  would  not  be  long 
before  the  nation  tiecame  necessitous,  naked, 
and  starving;  and,  consequently,  land  and 
houses  wortJi  nothing. 

'*  A  short  reflection  will  make  us  sensible 
that  a  very  few  yean  of  idleness  must  com- 

Slete  the  matter :  whence  one  can  no  longer 
oubt,  but  that  labor  and  industry,  rightly 
applied,  are  the  sole  cause  of  the  wealth  of  a 
nation;  that  monev  is  only  the  scales,  or 
touchstones,  to  weigh  or  value  things  by ; 
and  that  land  only  will  yield  no  rent,  out  as 
labor,  employed  for  the  support  of  luxuries 
well  as  necessaries,  finds  due  encourage- 
ment and  increase." 


The  same  writer  had  arrived  at  a  truth, 
now  generally  admitted,  hut  then  denied  by 
the  ancients,  as  well  as  by  the  philosophers, 
divines,  and  moralists  of  the  times. 

"  Though  some  men  look  upon  the  orna- 
ments and  delights  of  life  as  baits  to  vice  and 
occasions  of  effeminacy,  if  they  would  but 
impartially  examine  the  truth  of  matters, 
they  would  discern  them  to  be  true  issues  to 
virtue,  valor,  and  the  elevation  of  the  mind, 
as  well  as  the  just  rewards  of  industry.  For 
it  is  certain,  upon  a  right  scrutinjr,  a  man 
shall  find  more  profaneness,  dishonesl^t 
drunkenneasf  and  debauchery,  practised  in 
nasty  rags,  bare  walls,  and  ale-houses,  than 
in  rich  hotels,  palaces,  or  taverns;  and  as 
plenty,  splendor,  and  grandeur,  can  have  no 
other  fountain  but  wisdom,  industry,  and 
good  conduct,  so  shabbiness,  indigence,  and 
contempt,  rarely  spring  from  anything  but 
fully,  idleness,  and  vice. 

Many  curious  facts  turn  up  in  conneuon 
with  public  characters  and  the  mode  of  cod- 
ducting  public  business.  Among  other  per- 
sons that  figure  in  the  pages,  is  Law,  whom 
Mr.  Bannister  treats  as  a  sort  of  bad  rival  to 
Fatenon.  Law,  like  all  other  prophets,  had 
but  scant  honor  in  his  own  country.  Scotland 
had  rejected  his  land-hank  scheme.  When 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  French  flnancen, 
the  Edinburgh  authorities  thought  they 
might  as  well  compliment  a  countryman  who 
was  supposed  to  carry  fortune  in  his  pocket. 

"The  authorities  of  Edinbui^h  solemnly 
resolved  to  send  the  freedom  of  the  city  to 
Law  in  a  costly  box ;  and  their  Provost,  a 
Campbell,  too  happy  to  be  allied  in  blood  to 
the  great  man,  penned  an  address  to  him  in 
a  strain  of  compliment  that  is  read  with 
shame  at  the  thought  of  what  honorable  men 
will  descend  to  before  a  golden  image.  Law 
treated  the  Lord  Provost  and  the  Council 
with  cool  neglect,  that  must  have  taught 
them  a  lesson  of  self-consideration.  He  did 
not  acknowledge  the  letter  for  six  months, 
and  then  signified  that  his  great  employments 
had  prevented  an  earlier  reply.  This  he 
wrote  to  his  complimentary  Scottish  kins- 
man in  French  !  " 

We  do  not  know  that  the  following  hints 
are  needed  by  concocters  of  public  compa- 
nies in  our  time,  but  they  may  funiish  a 
warning  to  shareholders  not  to  strike  at  the 
flrst  heat  The  passage  is  from  the  private 
letters  of  Paterson  to  his  coUaboratcurs  in 
Edinburgh  at  the  outset  of  the  Darien  Com- 
pany. 

"  As  to  the  quality  of  the  stock,  they  think 
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of  £360,000.,  whereof  the  half,  being  £180,- 
000,  will  be  for  ScoUund;  so  that  people 
may  have  notice  ^nough  to  prepare  their 
money.  Ah  fbr  reasons,  we  ougnt  to  ^ve 
none,  but  that-  it  is  a  fund  for  the  Afhcan 
and  Indian  Company.  For  if  we  are  not 
able  to  raise  the  fund  by  our  reputation,  we 
ahall  hardly  do  it  by  our  reasons. 

•  •  a  •  • 

"  The  Parliament  of  Scotland  baring  given 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  till  the  let  of  Au- 

SaA  come  twcire  months  to  come  in  fbr  half 
e  Block,  this  ought  to  induce  ub  to  make 
what  private  apartments  we  can,  hut  not  to 
think  of  appearing  in  public  till  within  three 
or  four  months  of  that  time.  For  if  we 
should  lay  Iiooks  open  in  Scotland  for  six  or 
eight  months  or  a  year  together,  we  should 


I  become  ridiculous  at  home  and  abroad.  For 
that  we  have  many  instances  here  in  "Eng- 
'  land,  where,  when  the  Parliament  gives  a 
1  long  day  for  money,  that  fund  has  hardly 
I  ever  success*  and  where  the  davs  are  short 
I  thev  seldom  ever  ftil.  The  Bank  of  England 
.  had  but  six  weeks'  time  from  the  opening  of 
'  the  books,  and  was  finished  in  nme  days.  In 
all  subscriptions  here  it  is  always  limited  to 
a  short  day ;  fbr  if  a  thing  go  not  on  with 
the  first  heat,  the  raisinj^  of  a  fund  seldom  or 
never  succeeds,  the  multitude  being  common- 
ly led  more  by  example  than  reason." 

With  tliis  we  may  fitly  take  leave  of  Wil- 
liam Paterson ;  for  although  he  was  a  very 
able  and  remai-kable  man,  his  great  spedah 
ity  lay  in  the  **  fbmutioa'*  of  joint^took  com- 
panies. 


Cbntrai,  Asia. — Whoever  has  been  a  care- 
fal  student  of  history,  will  have  in  mind  some 
remembrance  of  the  great  exodus  of  the  Tor- 
gote  Tartars;  who,  in  1500,  flying  from  the 
savage  wrath  and  persecnHons  or  the  RussiaoB, 
took  their  weary  way  across  the  whole  opper  part 
of  Central  Asia, — beset  by  want,  by  winter,  by  an 
slmost  unknown  and  untravelled  route,  by  the 
fiiry  of  the  Calmucks  and  many  nomadic  tribes, 
— to  the  Western  boundary  of  China,  whence 
their  ancestors  had  originally  migrated,  and 
where  they  were  hospitably  received,  cared  for 
and  settled.  Such  another  national  exodas  can- 
not be  found  on  the  page  of  history  since  Moses 
led  forth  the  tribes  of  Jndea  from  Egyptian 
bondage ;  and  there  were  snfTeriogs  and  dangers, 
endured  by  the  Tartar^  from  which  the  Jews 
were  wholly  exempt.  The  region  which  dieir 
Boflferings  mapped,  presented  alternate  torrid 
and  frigid  temperature;  ^reat  steppes,  barren 
of  life  and  vordore,  and  either  wliolly  destitute 
of  water,  or  overflowed  by  tremendous  torrents 
from  the  uplands.  Excepting  the  squalid  bat 
ferodooB  Mongols,  these  regions  are  aninhabited 
by  man,  and  deaolate. 

ThiB  coantiy,  so  far  away  and  so  slightly 
knovrn;  lying  as  a  debatable  region  between 
Bnssia  and  China,  ia  now,  it  seems,  to  acquire 
importance,  and  become  possibly,  the  theatre  of 
a  new  and  strange  war.  The  soliritude  of  Rns- 
aia  to  extend  her  frontiers,  cherked  in  its  prog- 
ress towards  the  Dardanelles ;  retarded  in  Mol- 
davia and  Wallarhin;  beaten  bark  from  Fin- 
land, and  impossible  in  Siberia,  sdzes  upon 
almost  the  only  vent  left,  and  flows  over  Central 
Asia  towards  the  flowery  kingdom.  How  fu 
this  tendency  may  be  romplicatcd  with  the  ciFort 
to  open  a  route  across  India,  cannot  at  present 
be  positively  known.  It  may  be  an  entirely 
independent  movement,  springing  from  tiie 
dreams  and  doctrines  of  Peter ;  it  may  be  only 
collateral  with  the  greater  effort  in  the  direction 
of  Bnrmah.  Wbidiever  alternative  is  correct, 
Md  whatever  the  inciting  cause  may  be,  the  fact 
is  not  the  less  notable  and  deserving  of  regard. 
The  London  Slar,  in  an  article  copied  by  the 
Jonmal  of  Commerce  of  November  20th,  says : 
"Bmaia  is  absorbing  into  her  empire  Mongol 


tribes  which  have  hitherto  owned  allegiance  to 
the  celestial  monarch,  and  lines  of  forts  are  in 
course  of  construction  to  protect  these  advanced 
frontiers  of  Eastern  Rtusia."  If  these  are 
facts,  they  indicate  a  movement  of  some  kind, 
in  the  direction  of  Central  Asia;  a  movement, 
too,  which  cnn  with  Uttle  difficulty  be  so  diverted 
and  controlled  as  to  co-operate  with  any  other 
movement,  to  the  South  or  West.  Should 
Kns«ian  annexation  cease  with  the  conquest  of 
the  Mongols,  and  Aose  semi-nomadio  nations 
adjoiniof;,  there  will  be,  nevertheless,  a  very 
great  gam  to  the  descendants  of  Peter ;  and  one 
which,  in  everything  except  the  means  of  water 
communication,  should  compensate  for  the  fail- 
ure of  Moldavian  and  Wallachian  schemes. 
Fekin  will  he  nearer  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
overland  commerce,  carried  on  so  long  in  de- 
spite of  many  obstacles,  will  increase  in  intpor^ 
tance  precisely  as  it  decrease  in  diflicul^. 
Whatever  oommercial  advantages  lie  along  the 
route  HO  opened  will  naturally  fall  into  the  vor- 
tex, and  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  wel- 
fare and  aggrandizement  of  the  pioneers.  Those 
advantages,  from  want  of  sufficient  opportnnity 
and  indncement  fbr  development,  have  hitherto 
been  allowed  to  lie  fallow.  They  will  be  cnlti- 
rated  with  care  so  soon  as  occasion  promises  to 
render  the  labor  remunerative.  There  are  great 
difflcnities  to  be  met  and  conquered ;  great  ex- 
penses to  be  encountered.  If  these  are  success- 
fully met,  Bnsaia  most  row  soma  material  and 
strategic  values  which  will  reach  into  a  very 
distant  future; — the  values  of  new  and  ever 
increasing  trade ;  of  largo  area ;  of  increased 
population ;  and,  beyond  any  or  all  of  these,  of 
an  avenue  to  China,  superior  to  that  now  pos- 
sessed ;  as  well  as  an  avenue  from  which  she 
can  look  down  upon  Persia  or  marshal  her 
fbrees  fbr  a  descent  upon  India.  'Hie  fact  an- 
nounced that  a  line  of  forts  la  in  process  of 
construction  to  protect  these  advanced  frontiers 
of  the  kingdom,  would  induce  the  idea  that  a 
military  tenure  was  the  only  point  sought.  It 
may,  however,  be  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
that  end  one  of  a  commercial  nature  which 
Russia  must  have  long  desired  to  cimunTent.— 
N.  Y.  JounxU  of  CbflMuna,  13  the. 
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188  WOOLWICH 
From  The  Quarterly  Baview. 

1.  Oen*ral  Statement  of  the  Past  and  Pres- 

ent Condition  of  mt  several  Manufac- 
turing Branches  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, as  called  for  by  a  Letter  dated 
8th  May,  IS56,  presented  to  both  ffousex 
of  Parliament  by  her  Majesty's  Com- 
mand.  By  John  Anderson,  Inspector 
of  Machinery. 

2.  Fourth  Report  from  the  Select  Commit- 

tee on  the  Army  before  Sebastopol,  ailk 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  Appendix. 
1855. 

3.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on 

Contracts  for  Public  Departments,  to- 
gether with  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Committee,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and 
Appendix  and  Index.  1856. 

4.  The  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Kent, 

Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Uampshire,  in- 
eluding  the  Isle  of  Wight.  1858. 
6.  On  the  Qovemmeiit  Factory,  W€Utham 
Abbey.   By  Major  Baddelej*,  Koyal  Ar- 
tillery. 1867. 

hi  the  yesr  1716  the  brass  guns  vhich 
Mftrlborough  had  taken  from  the  French 
were  being  recant  in  the  Royal  Gun  Foun- 
dry in  Moorfields,  vhen  a  }-oung  Swiss 
named  Andrew  Schalch,  who  was  acddent- 
ally  present,  remarking  the  dompnesa  of 
tlie  mouldfi,  and  foreReeing  the  inevitable 
result,  warned  Colonel  Armstrong,  the  then 
Surveyor-General,  against  being  too  close-a 
spectator  of  the  operation.  As  Schalch  fore- 
told, an  explosion  took  place,  and  many 
workmen  were  killed.  "  It's  an  ilt  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good,"  sa}-8  the  old  proverb, 
and  the  bursting  of  the  gun  was  the  mak- 
ing of  the  young  foreigner's  fortune,  for  in 
a  few  dajrs  an  adTertiument  appeared  in  tme 
of  the  public  papers  requesting  him  to  call 
upon  Colonel  Andrews,  "  as  the  interview 
may  be  for  his  advantage."  Andrew  Schalch 
attended  accordingly,  and  was  at  once  in- 
truBted  with  the  duty  of  seeking  out  a  bet- 
ter locality  for  the  casting  of  the  royal  ord- 
nance. He  selected  a  rabbit-warren  at 
Woolwich,  as  the  best  site  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  metropolis,  for  the  threefold  rea- 
son that  it  was  drj',  near  to  the  river,  and  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  loam  for  the 
moulds.  Strangely  enough,  it  has  since 
been  prored  that  Uie  great  nation  of  antiq- 
uity with  whom  the  British  possess  so  many 
qualities  in  common,  had  been  here  before. 
The  Romans,  whose  second  station  on  the 
Watling  Street  out  of  London  is  supposed  to 


ARSENAL. 

have  been  at  Hanging  Wood,  close  at  hand, 
seem  to  have  appropriated  the  sloping 
ground  on  which  the  original  gun  factory 
stands  for  tlie  purposes  of  a  cemetery,  for  on 
digging  the  foundations  of  some  new  build- 
ings, urns  of  their  manufacture  were  dlseov* 
ered  in  lai^  quantities,  and  a  very  beautiful 
sepulchral  vase,  which  is  now  in  the  museum 
of  the  Royal  Artillery  Institution.  Thus 
where  the  conquerors  of  the  old  world  lay 
down  to  their  last  rest,  we,  the  Romans  of 
the  present  age,  forge  the  arms,  which  make 
us  masters  of  an  empire  beyond  the  dreama 
of  the  imperial  Cfcsars. 

As  the  visitor  enters  the  great  gate  of  the 
Arsenal  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  tracing  tbe 
wherealwuts  of  the  labors  of  Andrew,  for 
straight  before  him,  with  a  stately  solemnity 
which  marked  the  conceptions  of  its  builder 
Vanbrugh,  stands  the  picturesque  gun  bo- 
tory,  with  its  high  pitched  roo^  red  brick 
work,  and  carved  porch,  looking  like  a  fine 
old  gentleman  amid  the  &ctory  ranges  which 
within  these  few  years  have  sprung  up 
around.  It  is  imposuble  to  contemplate  this 
building  without  respect,  for  forth  from  its 
portals  have  issued  that  victorious  ordnance 
which  since  the  days  of  George  11.  has  swept 
the  battle-grounds  of  the  old  and  the  new 
world.  Up  to  as  late  a  date  as  the  year 
1842  the  machinery  within  these  stately,  old 
edifices  was  almost  as  antiquated  in  charao- 
ter  as  themselves.  The  three  great  boring 
miUs,  moved  hy  horses,  which  luid  been  im- 
ported in  1780  as  astonishing  wonders  from 
the  Hague,  were  the  only  engines  used  in 
England  in  making  her  Majes^a  ordnanoe 
till  fifteen  years  ago.  Such  was  the  state  of 
efficiency  of  the  oldest  of  the  three  great 
manufacturing  departments  of  the  Arsenal ! 
The  more  modern  departments,  known  aa 
the  Royal  Carriage  Factory  and  the  Labora- 
tor)-,  have  fiourished  during  the  present  cen- 
tury in  an  unequal  degree.  For  fifty  yeara 
the  former  of  these  branches  of  the  Arsenal 
has  been  more  or  less  in  a  high  state  of  effi- 
ciency, through  the  introduction  of  machin- 
ery from  the  workshops  of  Messrs.  Bramah 
and  Mandslay,  and  ctf  the  contrivances  of 
Beotham  and  Sir  I.  Brunei.  The  improve- 
ments which  were  due  to  their  inventive  ge- 
nius rendered  this  department  highly  efiSeient 
during  the  French  war,  on  the  conclusion  of 
which  a  long  period  of  inactivity  followed; 
and  it  was  not  until  1647  that  aymptoma 
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were  manifested  of  renewed  life  under  the 
able  superintendence  of  General  Gordon, 
and  atill  later  of  Colonel  Colquhoun.  The 
Laboratory  during  the  same  period  appears 
to  have  remained  entirely  stationary,  and  up 
to  the  year  18fi3  was  far  inferior  to  that  of 
any  third-rate  pover.  The  backward  condi- 
tion of  the  sole  Arsenal  of  England  during 
the  long  interval  of  peace  seems  at  first 
sight  remarkable,  trben  we  conHider  the 
amount  of  mechanical  ingenuity  which  had 
penetrated  into  every  factory  in  the  kingdom  ; 
but  when  we  remember  that  the  instruments 
and  munitions  of  war  are  special  articles, 
wanted  only  for  special  periods,  occurring  at 
uncertain  interrals  of  time,  the  wonder 
ceaRes.  PnTate  manufacturers  had  no  inter- 
est in  forging  instrumeobiof  destruction,  and 
the  State  having  conquered  "  a  lasting 
peace,"  Vulcan  watt  allowed  to  fall  into  a  pro- 
found sleep — a  sleep  so  unbroken  that  the 
nation  listened  for  a  moment  to  the  voice  of 
those  Manchester  charmers  who  would  iain 
have  persuaded  us  the  time  was  come  when 
our  swords  could  with  safety  be  turned  into 
pnming-liooks.  In  tiie  midst  of  this  amiable 
delusion,  the  Northern  Eagle  attempted  to 
seize  u]>on  the  sick  man,  and  Britain  instinct* 
ively  fiew  to  arms.  Tliis  sudden  spasm  of 
war  following  upon  a  forty  years'  peace  at 
once  disclosed  the  fact  that  we  were  totally 
unprepared  to  wage  it.  There  were  not 
^ells  enough  in  the  Arsenal  to  furnish 
forth  the  first  battering-train  that  went  to 
the  East,  and  the  fuses  in  store  were  of  the 
date  of  Waterloo.  A  fourth  part  of  the 
money  which  we  joyfully  expended,  when  the 
wolf  was  at  the  door,  would  have  been 
thought  the  demand  of  a  madman  when  Eu- 
rope was  supposed  to  be  one  big  shecpfold. 
Economy  prevented  efficient  progress;  and 
though  the  authorities  had  latterly  origi- 
nated reforms,  their  exertions  were  limited 
by  their  scanty  resources.  As  the  war  pro- 
ceeded, the  Ordnance  were  at  their  wits' 
ends  for  coarse-grained  gunpowder,  which, 
as  it  was  not  an  article  of  commerce,  had  to 
be  specially  made  for  them.  Small  arms 
were  wanted  in  haste,  and  could  only  he  con- 
structed at  leisure.  In  these  strails  the  pri- 
vate manufacturers  of  the  country  were  a]>- 
plied  to,  hut  in  many  cases  they  had  to  learn 
a  new  nrt.  Do  what  tbey  would,  with  the 
power  of  charging  fabulous  prices  for  shot 
and  shell,  ammunition  and  small  arms,  their 


powers  of  production  were  totally  inadequate 
to  meet  Uie  strain  of  the  great  siege,  the 
proportions  of  which  grew  larger  day  by  day. 
All  the  mills  in  England  could  not  make 
powder  at  the  rate  at  which  it  was  shot  away 
— a  rate  which  consumed  a  hundred  thou- 
sand barrels  before  Sevastopol  was  taken; 
nor  could  all  the  armories  of  London  and 
Birmingham  make  rifled  muskets  and  sabres 
fiist  enough  for  our  men.  Consequently  we 
were  obliged  to  go  to  Li^ge  for  44,000 
Mini^  guns,  3000  cavalry  swords,  and  12,000 
barrels  of  powder,  and  to  the  United  States 
for  20,000  barrels  more. 

It  may  seem  passing  strange  that  Eng- 
land, whose  manufacturing  power  is  so  enor- 
mous, should  have  to  resort  to  foreign  manu- 
facturers for  the  arms  wherewith  to  fight. 
Money  in  such  a  country,  it  is  often  said,  can 
procure  anything,  and  money  in  this  case 
was  no  object  The  want  suitable  ma- 
chinery was  the  cause  of  the  difficulty.  The 
manufacturers  could  only  make  the  articles 
demanded  of  them  by  skilled  labor,  which  is 
a  thing  that  must  be  acquired  before  it  can 
be  hired.  Old  machines  can  be  put  to  extra 
duty ;  fresb  machines  can  be  readily  supplied ; 
but  skilled  labor  is  a  fixed  capital  which  can- 
not be  suddenly  increased.  The  result  was  a 
lamentable  slowness  of  production  and  an 
extraordinary  deamess  of  price.  The  muni- 
tions of  war  in  some  cases  more  than  doubled 
in  value.  It  is  calculated  that  the  shells  for 
the  Baltic  fleet  alone,  which  were  fabricated 
entirely  by  private  manufacturers,  cost  up- 
wards of  £100,000  more  than  they  would 
have  done  had  they  been  made  by  the  new 
machinery  lately  introduced  into  the  Arsenal. 
A  still  stronger  case  to  show  the  extraordinary 
prices  which  the  Government  had  to  pay 
contractors  when  the  demand  was  imperative 
and  supply  confined  to  two  or  three  houses, 
was  that  of  the  six-pounder  diaphragm 
shells.  They  were  charged  by  the  contract- 
ors at  £73  per  ton,  whilst  the  very  same 
article  is  now  made  in  the  Royal  Lalmratory 
nt  £14  Ifis.  2d. -per  ton!  These  exorbitant 
demands,  and  the  rapid  drain  of  the  stores,  led 
the  M'ar  Department  to  consider  whether  it 
would  not  he  better  to  organize  a  government 
establishment  on  the  most  extensive  scale, 
and  on  the  most  improved  system ;  and  it 
was  ultimately  determined  to  adopt  a  plan  by 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  expand  or  con- 
tract Uie  productive  power,  according  to  the 
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exigendes  of  Hie  vervice,  by  means  of  ma- 
chines,  which  could  be  tended  by  untutored 
laborers  and  boys.  Accordingly  a  very  krge 
number  of  the  most  ingenious  machines  were 
procured  from  the  United  States,  where  the 
Springfield  and  Harper  Ferry  Arsenals  have 
long  been  fiunous  for  their  adourable  con- 
trivonoes  to  save  human  dull,  while  others 
were  procured  from  tbe  Continent  and  at 
home,  by  Mr.  Anderson,  the  superintendent 
of  machinery.  In  a  very  short  time  a  pow- 
erful factory  of  tbe  munitions  of  .war  sprung 
into  life,  verifying  for  the  ten  thousandth 
time  the  truth  of  the  proverb  that  necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention,  or  at  leas^  as  in 
this  case,  of  improvement. 

The  introduction  of  machinery  on  a  large 
acale  put  to  flight  the  old  traditbns  ai  Uie 
Arsenal,  and  the  mamifbctnring  ^lirit  had  to 
be  Bubitituted  for  the  military  m^amaatioB 
wider  which  the  establishment  had  beea  con- 
ducted before.  Such  was  the  energy  and 
rapidity  with  which  the  old  Arsenal  reformed 
it«elf,  that  we  question  if  any  private  fiwtory 
in  the  kingdom  is  conducted  upon  a  better 
system  than  is  already  at  work  there.  With- 
in these  three  years  fiictories  have  sprung  up 
on  every  fide,  and  the  whir  of  wheels,  end 
the  measured  stroke  of  the  ateam-engine, 
can  now  be  heard  oter  the  whole  of  its  im- 
mense area. 

The  three  manofoeturing  departmenti  into 
vhieh  the  Woolwich  Arsenal  is  divided  are 
as  follows : — ^The  Royal  Gun  Factory,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Colonel  F.  Eardley 
Wilmot,  R.A. ;  the  Royal  Carriage  Depart- 
ment, under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel 
Tulloh,  R.A.;  and  the  Royal  Laboratory 
Department,  under  CapUin  Boxer,  RA. 
Through  these  foctories  we  will  conduct  our 
readers,  and  endeavor  to  ^ve  them  an  idea 
how  human  ingenuity  has  perfected  the 
means  to  destroy  human  life.  The  Gun  Fac- 
tories, by  right  of  age,  take  precedence,  al- 
though in  point  of  interest  they  present  the 
least  attractive  features  to  the  spectator. 
The  feet  which  most  strikes  him  as  he  threads 
his  way  amid  the  C)'c1opean  machinery  is  the 
slow,  inevitable  manner  in  which  the  different 
proccases  are  carried  on.  Here  you  see  a 
large  lathe  turning  the  outside  of  an  eigh- 
teen-pounder,  revolving  as  noiselessly  and  as 
readily  as  though  it  were  only  turning  a  brass 
candlestick — the  fixed  tool  cutting  off  its 
thin  sharinga  of  metal  with  as  much  ease  as 
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if  it  were  boxwood.  In  the  next  machine  a 
gun  is  being  bored,  the  drill  twisting  its  way 
down  the  fixed  mass,  uid  a  dropping  shower 
(tf  bright  chips  proving  how  resiaUessly  its 
tooth  moves  on  towards  its  appmnted  goal 
A  Uiird  machine  outs  off  the  "dead  head" 
ot  a  cannon.  All  guns  are  cast  in  the  [uti 
in  a  perpendicular  pontion,  breech  down- 
wards, and  are  made  at  least  one-third  Iong» 
than  they  are  intended  to  be  when  finished. 
The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  superincum- 
bent metal  forming  the  "  dead  head  "  of  the 
piece  may  by  its  weight  condense  the  portion 
below  it  which  is  to  form  the  true  gun — the 
extraordinory  pressure  of  the  powder  reqnir* 
ing  the  metal  to  be  extremely  close  in  order 
to  withstand  the  strmn.  Besides  these  lathes, 
which  do  the  more  ordinary  wotk  of  the  foo- 
tory,  there  are  what  are  termed  exceptional 
madnnea  to  finish  those  parta  of  the  gon 
whidi  the  lathe  cannot  touch,  meh  a*  the 
projecting  sight,  the  trunnions,  and  that  por- 
tion  of  the  barrel  which  lies  between  them. 
No  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  size  of 
the  Brass  Gun  Factory,  although,  through 
the  energetic  action  of  Cot.  Wilmot,  ita 
produce  has  been  doubled  since  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war.  Fourteen  pieces  of  brass 
ordnance,  rix,  nine,  and  eighteen  pounders, 
can  be  turned  out  weekly.  Brass  is  used  for 
field-^ecea  on  account  of  its  resisting  power 
bring  greater  timn  that  of  iron,  ^peri- 
menta  which  have  lately  been  made,  however, 
tend  to  show  that  steel  is  a  for  lighter  and 
better  material  even  than  brass  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  German,  named  Knipp,  has  pro- 
duced some  steel  pieces  which  bear  an  enor- 
mous chaige ;  in  fact,  when  well  made,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  burst  them.  The  Em-, 
peror  of  the  French  has  already  ordered 
three  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  guns  to  be 
introduced  into  the  service,  and  probably  we 
shaU  have  to  follow  suit 

Tbe  fine  building  recently  erected  in  con- 
nexion witli  this  department  is  intended  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron  ordnance,  which  has 
hitherto  been  produced  exclusively  by  pri- 
vate manufiictiuers.  The  experience  of  the 
late  war,  however,  determined  tbe  Govern- 
ment to  furnish  at  least  a  portion  of  these 
stores  themselves.  A  thoroughly  reliable 
gun  must  be  worth  any  price  that  its  efficient 
manufecture  demands ;  for  the  failing  of  a 
single  piece  may  lose  a  battle,  and  bring 
with  it  conaequraces  which  would  be  dieaply 
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•Tcrted  by  a  park  of  artillery  caat  in  gold. 
In  the  late  campaign  we  were  prevented 
bom  atriking  a  great  blow  through  this  very 
eauee  atone.  At  the  bombardment  of  Swea- 
borg  no  less  than  neventeen  of  the  tlitrteen- 
iadi  mortars  were  destroyed  through  a  want 
of  tenacity  in  the  iron  of  which  they  were 
composed.  Many  of  these  ponderous  en- 
ginei  splil  after  a  few  rounds,  and  may  now 
be  seen  on  the  wbarf  of  the  Arsenal  cleft  in 
twain  as  dean  as  Tell'a  apple.  Yet  these 
mortars  were  made  by  (he  Carron  and  Low 
Moor  Companies,  the  most  celebrated  jirivate 
manufacturers  of  such  articles  in  England. 
Bad  they  stood  the  strain,  we  should  have 
utterly  destroyed  the  fortifications  of  this 
stronghold,  instead  of  burning  a  few  sheds, 
which  made  a  great  blaze  without  doing 
much  mischief  i  and  had  we  possessed  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  these  formidable  engines, 
the  destruction  of  Cronstadt  and  Sevastopol 
would  only  have  formed  the  work  of  a  few 
dajrs.  Though  ours  is  a  land  both  of  iron 
and  mflnufiteturest  onx  guna  are  of  inferior 
^lity  to  those  of  other  naUons.  The  can- 
son  captured  at  Sevastopol  are  of  better 
iron  than  the  cannon  we  brought  against 
them.  Several  thousand  tons  weight  of  the 
guns  dismounted  from  Cronstadt,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  pieces  of  heavier  calibre,  were 
bought,  we  understand,  the  other  day  by  an 
Ettglieh  firm  with  the  intention  of  convert- 
ing them  into  cranks  and  boilers,  which  re- 
quire the  very  best  material.  The  Ameri- 
cans insist  upon  a  tenacity  of  cast-iron  for 
tbnr  ordnance  equal  to  a  pressure  of  34,000 
Bw.  on  the  square  inch,  and  sometimes  obtain 
it  equal  to  45,000  lbs.,  whilst  we,  the  greatest 
Banufacturcrs  of  iron  in  the  world,  have  hith- 
«to  seldom  obtained  it  of  a  strength  equal 
lo  20,000  lbs.  This  great  deficiency  Govern- 
ment hope  to  remt-dy  by  the  institution  of  a 
series  of  experiments  on  all  classes  of  iron 
both  foreign  and  indigenous.  There  is  a  cu- 
rious machine  in  the  Gun  Factory  specially 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  te- 
nacity of  each  sample,  its  capacity  of  with- 
standing compression,  its  transverse  strength 
ud  its  power  of  resisting  torsion.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  see  this  iron-limbed  Samson  wrestling 
with  nughty  bars  of  metal,  and  twisting  and 
tearing  them  across  the  grain  like  bits  of 
•tick.  The  fractured  remnants  of  the  speci- 
mens and  of  the  guns  rent  in  the  testing 
process  in  the  Marshes  and  at  Shoeburyness 
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are  collected  in  a  museum,  the  history  of 
each  sj>ecimen  being  minutely  given.  Thus 
a  curious  and  instructive  record  is  gradually 
being  acquired,  which  will  prove  of  infinite 
ufie  in  the  manufacture  of  heavy  ordnance. 
It  has  been  already  ascertained  that  guni 
are  universally  strengthened  by  having 
wrought  iron  rings  put  round  them — a  &ct 
which  was  discovered  during  the  course  at 
experiments  with  the  hcav)-  cannon  bored 
with  an  oval  rifle  to  receive  the  Lancaster 
shell.  Several  of  them  having  burst  at  the 
muzzle,  this  simple  expedient  was  tried,  and 
the  guns  so  girded  now  bear  the  most  extra- 
ordinary'  charges  without  flinching. 

The  new  building  for  casting,  boring,  and 
finishing  iron  guns,  is  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally the  most  imposing- looking  of  all 
the  structures  erected  to  meet  the  exigenciea 
of  the  Crimean  war.  These  spacious  &ct<K 
ries  present  more  the  appearance  of  first- 
class  railway  termini  than  of  ordinary  work- 
shops. They  are  lighted  with  what  a» 
termed  saw-roof  lights,  having  a  northern 
aspect ;  for  the  Vulcans  who  can  work  all  day 
in  the  burning  blaze  of  furnaces  do  not,  it 
appears,  like  to  be  distracted  with  the  con- 
fusing rays  of  the  sun!  The  number  of 
turning,  baring,  finishing,  planing,  shaping, 
drilling,  slotting,  and  punching  mEwhines  that 
revolve,  thump,  and  slide  here  in  ponderous 
grandeur  is  prodigious,  ard  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  the  most  per- 
fect and  |)owerful  fiictory  in  the  world  ita 
kind.  TravetUng-cranes,  which  run  upon 
railways  poised  in  air  overhead,  command 
"^ry  inch  of  the  factories,  so  Uiat  cannon  ot 
the  heaviest  calibre  far  both  land  and  sea 
service — 98-pounders  weighing  many  tons- 
can  be  slung  from  machine  to  machine  with 
the  greatest  ease.  When  the  machinery  is 
completed,  the  fotmdry  will  be  capable  of 
turning  out  ten  guns  the  largest  siie  per 
week. 

Tlie  most  interesting  portion  of  the  gun 
department  is  the  factory  devoted  to  the  con- 
struction of  Lancaster  shells.    This  odd- 
looking  missile  has  a  form  very  similar  to  a 
champagne  bottle,  and,  unlike  the  ordinary 
i  shell,  is  made  out  of  a  single  sheet  of  wrought 
,  iron.   The  slab  of  metal  having  been  welded 
I  into  a  cylindrical  form,  it  is  submitted  to  an 
I  ingenious  lathe,  which,  acting  upon  it  simuW 
taneously  with  a  dozen  difierent  tools  inside 
and  out,  speedily  reduces  it  to  a  given  weight 
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and  a  perfectly  uniform  thickness.  The 
cylinder,  about  eighteen  inches  in  length  and 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  is  then  made  red  hot, 
and  whilst  in  this  state  is  placed  in  the  grip 
of  a  powerful  machine,  ivhich  by  a  series  of 
blows,  equally  distributed  over  every  part* 
converts  it  into  the  likeness  of  a  French  bot- 
tle in  less  than  fi\'e  minutes,  without  the 
■lightest  sign  of  crumpling  in  any  portion  of 
the  sur&ee.  The  openUon  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  the  manner  in  which  a  potter  shapes 
a  vessel  upon  the  wheel.  No  less  than  forty 
machioes  are  employed  on  this  special  manu- 
fecture,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  shells  can 
be  turned  out  daily.  The  expense  incurred 
in  producing  with  extreme  accuracy  and 
speed  these  curious  missiles  for  the  first  rifled 
gun  adopted  by  the  service,  is  an  earnest  of 
the  determination  of  the  authorities  to  carry 
the  manufacture  of  artillery  to  the  same  |)er- 
fection  of  finish  as  their  small  arms.  Lan- 
caster guns  will  in  all  probability  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  next  war,  if  war  there 
should  ever  unhappily  be,  as  those  in  use  in 
the  Crimea  made  most  splendid  practice, 
firbg  with  nearly  the  accuracy  of  a  rifle,  and 
attaining  a  range  of  fiOOO  yards,  or  very 
nearly  three  miles.  As  these  shells  cost 
about  25s.  each,  the  expense  of  "  passing 
the  bottle  "  to  the  enemy  is  rather  a  serious 
afiair. 

By  far  the  largest  department  of  the  Royal 
Arsenal  is  devoted  to  the  construction  of  car- 
riagea  and  packing-cases  for  moving  artillery, 
baggage,  and  the  various  munitions  of  war. 
At  the  present  moment  the  carriage  depart- 
ment employs  no  less  than  three  thousand 
hands,  together  with  three  hundred  machines, 
moved  by  twenty-three  ateam-engines,  vhkh 
do  the  work  of  an  additional  twelve  Uionsand 
men !  The  bulky  nature  of  the  material 
dealt  with,  and  the  store-houses  required  for 
stowing  it  away,  together  with  the  numerous 
workshops  called  into  existence  by  the  Cri- 
mean war,  have  caused  thiB  department  to 
burst  its  old  bounds  and  to  invade  250  acres 
of  the  adjoining  marsh — the  area  of  the 
workshops  alone  covering  255,162  superficial 
feet,  and  the  entire  ground  occupied  being  no 
less  than  1,445,440  fept.  This  immense 
amount  of  elbow  room  has  enabled  Colonel 
Tulloh,  the  superintendent  of  the  depart- 
ment, to  systematize  the  mannfiicture,  and 
cause  the  timber  to  pass  along  in  one  un- 
broken progress  from  the  time  when  it  isj 


landed  upon  the  wharf  to  the  time  when  the 
finished  articles  are  deUvered  over  to  the 
storekeeper.  If  we  follow  this  stream  from 
stage  to  stage,  we  shall  catch  a  flying  view 
of  the  operations  of  this  department,  whose 
province  it  is  to  provide  package  and  carriage 
for  the  British  army  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  timber  which  forms  the  principal  raw 
material  employed  is  brought  by  ships  to  the 
mouth  of  the  canal  whii^  runs  along  the 
eastern  side  of  ^e  Arsenal ;  here  it  ia  trans- 
ierred  to  lighters  which  convey  it  some  die* 
tance  inland  to  the  quay  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  timber  field.  By  means 
of  powerful  derrick  cranes  which  can  make 
a  long  or  a  short  arm  at  pleasure,  it  is  next 
unloaded  and  swung  upon  the  trucks  of  the 
railway  which  ramifies  through  every  portion 
of  the  premises,  and  forms  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  its  different  points.  The 
trucks,  when  full,  immediately  start  with  their 
burthen  fbr  the  contiguous  Umber  field,  a 
square  space  covering  20  acres.  Here  the 
huge  logs  are  depodted  in  long  lines,  which 
extend  firom  one  end  of  the  firid  to  the  other, 
having  roadways  between  them  laid  with  rails. 
Over  each  line  or  row  of  timber  strides  a 
powerful  travelling  crane  which,  with  a  slight 
impulse  given  by  one  man,  is  made  to  tra- 
verse from  end  to  end  of  the  row,  depositing 
or  taking  up  in  its  way  logs  of  oak  or  teak  ^ 
many  tons  weight  as  easily  as  Gulliver  could 
have  picked  up  the  Lilliputians  he  bestrode. 
Before  the  introduction  of  this  powerful 
machinery  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pairs  of 
horses  were  employed  in  this  department 
alone,  all  of  which  are  now  dispensed  with, 
and  a  saving  effected  of  £6000  a-year. 

At  the  present  moment  the  timber-field 
stores  amount  to  60.000  loads  of  timber. 
The  varieties  of  climate  in  which  the  British 
army  has  to  sor^'e  are  so  many,  that  foreign 
woods  have  been  introduced  to  sui)ply  the 
place  of  oak,  which  cannot  be  found  in  quan- 
tities equal  to  the  demand.  Thus  we  find 
in  the  timber-field  sabicu,  a  dense  East  Indian 
wofHl  which  is  used  for  the  heavy  blocks  of 
gun  carriages ;  pedouk  from  the  same  coun- 
try, which  is  employed  for  a  similar  purpose; 
and  iron  bark,  an  Australian  wood.  Of  Eng- 
lish timber,  such  as  ash,  elm,  and  beech, 
there  is  a  very  large  store.  What  is  called 
wheel  timber,  on  the  soundness  and  proper 
adaptation  of  which  depends  the  safety  of 
I  the  artillery  and  transport  service,  is  entirety 
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composed  of  the  moat  graceful  trees  of  our 
woodlands;  the  spokes  being  made  of  oak, 
the  naves  of  elm.  and  the  felloes  or  rims  of 
ash.  Beech  ia  also  largely  used  for  the  fuses 
of  shells  and  the  woodwork  of  saddles. 
When  any  partioular  logi  are  required  they 
are  selected  by  the  timher-master,  picked  up 
hy  the  travelling  crane,  hoisted  into  the  rul- 
way  truck,  and  convejed  at  once  tn,  the  saw 
mills  close  at  hand.   On  the  threshold  of  the 
largest  mill  the  logs  meet  with  a  grim  recep- 
tion from  an  immense  circular  saw  66  inches 
in  diameter,  which  at  once  attacks  the  huge 
log  and  sejiaratea  it  aa  expeditiously  as  yoiur 
Eastern  soldier  divides  nith  his  scimitar  a 
floating  handkerchief.    This  formidable  in- 
strument traverses  a  space  of  30  feet,  and  is 
thus  enabled  to  fix  its  teeth  upon  the  log  at 
whatever  part  of  the  entrance  it  may  chance 
to  lie.   This  transverse  section  performed, 
the  divided  portions  are  drawn  upbj'  machin- 
ery  into  the  saw-frames,  the  largest  of  which 
is  capable  of  receiving  a  log  4  feet  square. 
Once  within  the  mill's  maw,  as  many  sawa 
are  put  in  as  are  necessary  to  divide  the 
wood  into  slabs  of  tho  required  thickness, 
and  a  few  minutes  suffice  to  reduce  it  to 
planlcs.    From  the  mills  the  timber  is  re- 
moved again  upon  the  railroad  to  the  season- 
ing shed,  which  covers  4  acres  of  ground. 
Here  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  years,  so 
stacked  that  the  air  &irly  circulates  through 
every  portion  of  the  immense  mass.  The 
aeasouing  shed  is  to  the  timber  master  what 
his  whie^llar  is  to  a  bon  Ti\*anL  Here 
he  treasures  his  bins  of  nine  years  old  oak  as 
though  it  were  wine  of  afamousvintnge.  This 
he  kce])R  as  carefully  as  a  young  whist  player 
keeps  his  best  trumps  to  the  end  of  the 
game,  but  with  far  more  judgment,  for  old 
oak  is  precioufi  beyond  price,  ^nd  cannot  be 
got  for  love  or  money  at  a  moment's  notice. 
In  the  dim  shadow  of  this  monster  store  are 
also  pili-d  the  completed  articles  of  knd- 
tranai>ort  that  improve  by  age.   That  per- 
pendicular wall  of  finished  wood-work  con- 
tains tho  iKulies  of  a  thousand  carriages  which 
were  prepared  to  remove  the  British  army 
from  the  plateau  of  Sevastopol  in  anticipation 
of  an  inland  campaign ;  the  round  towers  at 
the  corners  are  their  wheels  built  up  and 
leA  to  seaKon.   Upon  the  thorough  prepara- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  carriage  it«  safety  de- 
pends.  The  wheels  of  omnibuses  are  always 
allowed  to  remain  two  yean  b^re  they  are 
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used,  and  by  permitting  them  this  grace  they 
behave  well  when  at  work,  generally  running 
over  43,000  miles  of  ground  before  they  are 
worn  out.  The  wheels  of  gun-carriages  re- 
quire to  be  even  batter  prepared  and  sea* 
soned,  as  they  have  to  bear  Uie  weight  of 
enormous  guns,  and  have  often  to  run  over 
the  roughest  ground,  without  being  in  any 
way  relieved  from  sudden  shocks  by  springs. 

Upon  this  store  of  melk)w  wood  the  differ- 
ent factories  draw;  and  the  railway  which 
traverses  e\'ery  portion  of  it  speedily  conveys 
the  raw  material  to  the  benches  of  the  work- 
men. As  the  visitor  passes  up  the  main 
avenues  of  these  splendid  shops  he  is  bewil- 
dered with  the  activity  of  the  swarms  of  arti- 
znns,  the  whirring  of  shafting,  and  the  grat- 
ing sound  of  circular  saws.  Clouds  of  saw^ 
dust  ai-e  Sying  almut,  and  in  a  moment  cover 
the  intruder  from  head  to  foot.  The  im- 
mense amount  of  work  sometimes  required 
to  be  performed  at  a  brief  notice  has  necessi- 
tated the  introduction  of  machinery  into  this 
branch  of  bantlicraft,  which  heretofore  was 
entirely  carried  on  by  manual  labor.  Let  us 
take  the  ammunition  and  powder  cases  for 
instance  j  these  have  to  be  provided  by  the 
hundred  thousand  in  time  of  war,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  machinery  employed  in 
every  direction  to  shorten  the  work.  Circu- 
lar  saws  cut  the  planks  into  the  required  size 
to  form  the  sides  and  tops  and  bottoms  of 
the  cases ;  as  these  issue  from  the  different 
machines,  they  are  conveyed  away  upon  a 
circular  band  of  canvas,  placed  at  right 
angles,  to  a  broader  band  which  runs  from 
one  end  of  the  factory  to  the  other  ;  down 
this  band,  aa  on  a  broad  stream,  the  various 
pieces  sail  until  they  reach  the  receptacle, 
from  which  they  are  again  conveyed  to  the 
machinery  which  is  to  put  them  together. 
Here  the  drilling,  mortising,  and  dowalting 
processes  are  earned  on  by  wholesale  with 
an  exactitude  and  speed  which  would  astonish 
the  joiner  of  the  old  school.  Upwards  of  a 
thousand  ammunition  boxes  fonned  of  cedar, 
for  repelling  the  wood-eating  white  ants  of 
the  East,  are  now  being  prepared  daily  for 
the  use  of  the  Indian  army.  The  powder 
boxes  for  the  navy  are  made  of  a  hexagonal 
form,  to  enable  them  to  fit  into  the  ship's 
hold  like  cells  of  honeycomb.  They  are- 
carefully  lined  either  with  pewter  or  copper, 
and  when  filled  are  hermetically  sealed  witii. 
wax.   The  limber  bmca  for  the  field  artillery 
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are  also  made  here  in  lai^  quantities. 
These  recepUteles  ore  of  a  br  more  elaborate 
ohararter  than  the  povder  cases,  as  they  ore 
fitted  to  take  all  the  stores  requisite  for  im- 
mediate action,  which  are  stowed  away  in 
their  difiierent  compartments,  as  neatly  an 
the  articles  in  a  gentleman's  dressing  case. 
The  common  cartridge  barrels  are  shaped 
out  of  tlie  solid  wood  almost  as  fast  as  you 
can  look.  One  machine  cuts  the  oak  into 
staves,  curved  to  the  right  form ;  another 
cuts  the  edges,  so  that  they  may  fit  in  a  cir- 
cle ;  a  fourth  turns  the  head  ;  a  fiflh  receives 
the  stares,  which  are  placed  by  the  attendant 
on  end  in  the  form  of  a  barrel,  within  the  grip 
of  a  hydraulic  press,  claps  a  hoop  on  the  top 
and  bottom,  and  with  one  squeeze  completes 
the  operation.  By  such  appliances  a  piece  of 
solid  oak  plank  is  converted  within  five  min- 
utes into  a  finished  barrel.  Hie  total  pro- 
duce of  carefully  prepared  powder  eases  dur- 
ing the  financial  year  1856  was  25,331,  and 
of  boxes  for  ammunition,  shell,  &c.,  no  less 
than  267,171.  How  many  barrels  can  be 
made  at  a  pinch  we  do  not  know,  for  the 
machinery  is  only  just  put  up,  but  the  num- 
ber must  be  enormous,  and  when  the  visitor 
witnesses  the  nimble  fingers  of  machinery 
galloping  over  the  work,  he  wonders  how  the 
buunesa  was  ever  got  through  in  the  old  time 
of  the  chisel,  gouge,  hammer,  and  plane. 

In  the  shops  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  gun-carriages  and  trucks  for  the  land 
and  sea-service,  skilled  artisans  are  employed, 
except  in  the  wheel  department.  The  vast 
strength  requisite  to  support  and  withstand 
the  recoil  of  56,  64,  and  98-pounders,  neces- 
sitates the  most  solid  construction  and  the 
best  workmanship.  Some  of  these  platforms 
for  traversing  cannon,  made  of  teak,  and 
bolted  and  finished  at  the  ends  with  bright 
copper  bands,  look  like  handsome  pieces  of 
furniture  rather  than  ship's  gun-carriages. 
"Compared  with  these  ponderous  articles,  the 
light  constructions  fitted  for  the  field-artillery 
seem  like  children's,  playthings.  Here  they 
may  he  met  with  in  every  variety  and  in 
every  stage  of  progress,  so  substantially  put 
together  that  the  marvel  is  that  they  ever 
wear  out.  The  sort  of  succession  of  earth- 
quakes, however,  to  which  they  are  subjected 
in  a  campaign  tells  even  upon  those  solid 
joints,  and  but  few  of  the  gun-carriages  em- 
ployed in  the  Crimea,  although  new  when 
they  went  out,  returned  fit  for  further  aernce. 


The  wheel  department  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  sights  in  the  Arsenal.  Here  the 
most  ingenious  machinery  has  been  brought 
together  to  ensure  sound  and  speedy  produo- 
tion.  Formerly  the  wheels  were  made  en- 
tirely by  hand;  now  they  are  turned  out 
without  the  aid  of  a  ringle  skilled  whee^ 
Wright.  What  is  called  the  copying  process, 
produces  the  nave  and  spokes  of  the  wheel, 
three  or  four  of  which  are  seen  working  side 
by  side,  and  the  whole  batch  under  the  care 
of  only  one  man.  The  circular  rim  of  the 
wheel  or  felloe  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  block 
by  an  ingenious  ribbon-saw,  imported  from 
France.  This  saw  is  merely  a  narrow  band  of 
steel,  toothed  on  one  edge  and  running  over 
a  wheel  like  an  ordinary  leathern  band  at- 
tached to  shafting.  The  exquisite  manner 
in  which  it  fashions  the  most  intricate  pa^ 
terns  from  thick  slabs  of  wood  is  really  sur- 
prising. The  felloes,  after  being  thus  roughly 
formed,  are  stacked  to  season  in  a  shed  by 
themselves,  where  they  ore  piled  one  upon 
the  other  in  vast  pillars,  down  vistas  of  which 
the  visitor  passes,  full  of  amazement  at  their 
number.  There  are  at  present  in  store  some 
sixty  thousand  of  these  felloes  and  on  equal 
number  of  naves,  with  their  due  complement 
of  spokes. 

As  wheels  are  required,  their  component 
parts  are  brought  to  the  shop,  finished  and 
mortised  by  taachineiy,  and  then  lightly  ad- 
justed to  each  other.  They  are  immediately 
placed  within  the  grip  of  six  hydraulic  presses, 
which  are  so  arranged  as  to  thrust  towards  a 
common  centre.  Directly  the  wheel  is  ad- 
justed within  them,  you  hear  the  hiss  of  the 
resistless  engines,  whose  motive  power  is 
only  a  few  pints  of  water  i  the  solid  timbers 
groan,  the  joints  painfully  accommodate 
themselves  to  each  other,  and  in  less  time 
than  the  process  takes  to  describe,  the  wheel 
is  lifted  out  solidly  jointed,  and  only  awaiting 
the  tire  to  gravel  at  once  under  its  superin- 
cumbent gum.  The  wheels  of  gun,  limber, 
and  ammunition-carriages  are  all  made  of 
exactly  the  same  size,  in  Order  that  they  may 
be  interchangeable  in  case  of  accident. 

The  effect  of  the  sadden  outbreak  of  the 
late  war  was,  perhaps,  more  beneficially  felt 
upon  the  labratory  department  of  the  Arse- 
nal than  any  other.  Shells,  of  all  the  stores 
of  war,  were  most  deficient  when  the  army 
left  for  Varna,  and  the  want  increased  as 
soon  as  actual 
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Tfae  authorities  accordingly  permitted  Cap- 
tain Boxer  to  erect  a  model  manufkctory  of 
Bhells  in  the  autumn  of  1855.  This  he  did 
with  nurpriBing  rapidity,  and  proved  to  their 
sfttisfaction  that  these  formidable  misailes 
could  be  mnnufactured  Bve  pounds  n  ton 
cheaper  than  they  could  be  procured  from 
the  contrnctors — an  important  xaving  on  an 
article  of  which  several  hundred  tons  had  to 
be  supplied  ]ier  day.  The  success  of  this 
experiment  led  to  the  erection  of  the  splen- 
did shell-foundry  which  is  now  attached  to 
the  Arsenal,  and  which  is  capable  of  turning 
out  sufficient  shells  for  all  the  armies  of  the 
world.  Here  may  be  seen  the  process  by 
which  tha  old  scrap  iron  of  the  establishment 
is  transformed  into  the  finished  shot  and  shell, 
and  transferred  by  its  own  weight  to  the 
transport  ready  to  convey  it  to  the  seat  of 
war.  The  emelting  process  is  carried  on  in 
a  dozen  enormous  cupola  furnaces,  into  which 
the  iron  and  coal  are  heaped  indiscriminately. 
The  fierce  heat  generated  by  the  blast  raji- 
idly  melts  the  iron,  winch  is  then  allowed  to 
flow  into  the  shell-moulds.  From  the  mo- 
ment the  metal  enters  these  moulds,  the 
shell,  in  war  time,  never  touches  the  ground 
till  it  is  landed  at  its  port  of  debarkation ! 
The  rough  shells,  after  th^  have  cooled  a 
little,  are  forwarded  hy  railway  to  the  clean- 
ing-room, where  they  are  placed  in  a  revolv- 
ing iron  barrel,  seven  feet  long  and  seven 
feet  in  diameter.  This  machine  circulated 
with  rapidity,  and  the  friction  of  the  contained 
■hells  speedily  cleanses  them  of  all  sand  and 
dirt.  From  this  point  they  roll  through  all 
the  succeeding  stages  of  their  manufacture. 
A  slightly-inclined  plane  receives  them  at  the 
cleaning-drum,  and  conducts  them  one  by 
one  to  the  machinery  fixed  m  the  great  room 
of  the  laboratory  department.  Upwards  of 
ten  thousand  shells  per  day  passed  through 
this  apartment  during  the  late  war,  and  were, 
on  their  passage,  drilled  and  brushed,  or 
fltted  witli  the  socket  made  to  receive  the 
flue.  This  simple  fact  will  nlone  serve  to 
show  how  energetically  the  work  was  carried 
on  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  great  siege. 
The  shells,  haWng  rolled  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  successive  machines  which  operate 
upon  them,  now  move  onward  to  the  painting 
department,  where  they  receive  a  coating  of 
black  Tarnish,  which  prevents  oxidation. 
Hence  they  continue  their  journey  right 
•cross  the  open  ground  of  the  Arsenal  to  the 
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pier,  tinder  the  plaUbrm  of  which  they  keep 
their  course  inside  an  iron  tube  which  leads 
immediately  into  the  baige  alongside  the 
transport  in  the  river.  From  this  borge, 
into  which  they  sometimes  shoot  with  a  con- 
siderable impulse,  they  roll  again,  through 
the  o])en  i)ort  of  the  ship,  to  thdr  appointed 
place  in  the  hold. 

The  chief  factory  of  the  laboratory  depart- 
ment is  the  great  sight  of  the  Arsenal,  as 
here  the  visitor  witnesses  twenty  or  thirty 
most  curious  operations,  the  more  important 
only,  of  which  he  can  stop  to  examine  amid 
the  whirlwind  of  machinery  that  everywhere 
meets  his  sight  and  vibrates  on  his  ear.  The 
manufacture  of  elongated  bullets  for  the 
rifles  affords  perhaps  the  most  startling 
novelty  of  all.  The  rifle  itself  is  not  a 
greater  advance  upon  old  Brown  Bess  than 
is  the  Minis  bullet  upon  the  old  one-ounce 
ball.  The  apparatus  now  employed  to  pro- 
duce it  contrasts  as  forcibly  with  the  simple 
buliet-mould  formerly  in  use.  Instead  of 
heating  the  lead  to  a  fluid  state,  it  is  simply 
warmed,  in  which  condition  it  is  subjected  to 
hydraulic  pressure  in  a  large  iron  vessel, 
which  has  but  one  small  aperture  at  the  top, 
of  the  size  of  the  intended  elongated  bullet 
Out  at  this  hole  the  metal  is  driven  in  the 
form  of  a  continuous  rod  of  lead,  which,  as  it 
issues  forth,  rolls  itself  upon  iron  reels  as 
though  it  were  so  much  cotton !  The  reels 
are  then  attached  to  a  machine  which  draws 
the  metal  between  its  teeth,  bites  it  off  to  the 
required  size,  moulds  the  cone,  depresses  the 
cup,  and  condenses  the  mass  at  the  seme 
moment.  These  wonderful  bullet-makers, 
when  in  full  work,  turn  out  five  hundred 
elongated  bullets  a  minute,  or  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  daily.  To  complete  the 
missile,  the  cup  has  to  be  filled  with  a  box- 
wood plug  toinsure  its  proper  expanuon  whilst 
in  the  act  of  leaving  the  gun.  Here  again  a 
partially  self-acting  apparatus  is  called  into 
play,  one  lad  being  sufficient  to  feed  several 
machines  with  square  rods  of  wood,  the  ends 
of  which  are  embraced  by  a  circular  hollow 
cutter,  which  instantly  reduces  them  to  the 
right  conical  form,  and  then  cuts  them  oft 
These  little  plugs  are  produced  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  bullets. 

An  equally  interesting  operaUon  is  the 
manufucture  of  percussion-caps.  The  first 
process  in  this  tight  and  delicate  work  is  the 
stam^g  of  sheet-copper  Into  ^eces  of  the 
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required  form  to  make  the  CBps.  For  this 
purpose  the  copper  is  placed  beneath  the 
punch  of  the  machine,  and  immediately  it  is 
put  into  action,  smaH  crosses  of  metal  are 
seen  to  fall  from  it  into  a  box  in  a  continual 
stream,  whilst  the  sheet  itself  is  trannposed 
by  the  punching  process  into  a  kind  of  trellis 
work.  These  crosses  of  equilateral  arms  are 
nov  transferred  to  another  machine,  which 
instantly  douliles  up  the  four  arms,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  rounds  them,  that  they 
form  a  tube  just  the  size  of  the  gun-nipple, 
and  by  a  third  operation  of  the  same  machine, 
a  kind  of  rim  is  given  to  the  free  end,  which 
makes  the  cap  take  the  form  of  a  hat.  This 
rim  marks  the  difference  between  the  military 
and  the  ordinary  percussion-cap — the  soldier, 
in  the  hurrj'  and  confusion  of  battle,  re- 
quiring this  guide  to  enable  him  to  apply  the 
proper  end  to  the  nipple.  The  metal  jwr- 
tion  of  the  cap  completed,  it  is  transferred 
to  a  mm  vho  fills  it  with  detonating  powder. 
As  this  is  a  very  dangerous  process,  the 
artisan  u|>on  whom  the  duty  devolves  sits 
apart  from  the  lioys,  wlio  perform  all  the 
other  work,  for  fear  of  an  accidental  explo- 
sion. To  fix  the  fine  dust  in  the  cap,  a  verj' 
pretty  machine  is  employed,  which  gets 
through  its  work  with  extreme  rapidity.  The 
caps  are  placed  in  regular  rows  in  a  frame 
work,  to  which  is  attached  a  lever,  armed 
vith  OS  many  fine  points  as  there  are  caps  in 
a  single  row.  The  motion  given  by  the  hand 
nlternately  dips  these  fine  points  into  a  tray 
of  varnish,  and  then  into  each  succeeding 
line  of  caps.  When  the  vaminh  is  dry,  the 
powder  is  fixed  and  effectually  protected  from 
the  effects  of  damp.  The  caps  are  now 
finished,  and  are  ready  for  the  hoy  who  counts 
and  packs  them.  Machinery  is  even  em- 
ployed to  perform  the  part  of  Cocker,  nnd 
with  one  gentle  shake  does  the  brain-work 
of  m.my  minutcn.  A  frame  ia  constructed, 
into  which  fit  a  number  of  small  trays,  each 
tray  being  pierced  with  seventy>fii'0  holes. 
U]>on  this  frame  the  boy  heaps  up  a  few 
handfuls  of  caps,  ond  then  gives  the  whole 
machine  a  few  jerks,  and  when  he  sees  that 
every  hole  is  filled  with  a  cap,  he  lifts  out 
each  separate  tray  and  empties  it  into  appro- 
priate boxes.  In  this  manner  he  is  enabled, 
wi'Ji  f  xtrerae  rapidity,  to  count  out  his  parcels 
of  seventy-five  cajts,  the  regulation  number 
servi'd  to  each  soldier  with  sixty  rounds  of 
ball-bartridgc — tlie  excess  of  fifteen  being. 


allowed  for  loss  in  the  flurry  of  action.  The 
British  soldier's  clumsy  fingers  are  by  no 
means  well  calculated  for  handling  and  ad- 
justing  such  light  articles. 

Equally  curious  with  the  production  of 
caps  is  the  manufacture  of  cartridge-bogs. 
The  ^-isitor^  as  he  mounts  the  stairs  to  the 
upjier  floor  of  a  large  biulding  close  at  hand 
is  made  aware  by  the  hum  and  collision  of 
shrill  young  Toices  that  he  is  approaching  a 
hive  of  children*  and  as  he  rears  his  head 
above  the  banisters,  he  finds  that  he  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  little  army  of  urchins  varying 
from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  seated  at 
long  benches  rolling  up  paper  cartridge-bags. 
This  process  requires  some  little  nicety,  as 
each  bag  is  made  up  of  three  distinct  papers 
of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  which  have  to 
be  neatly  adjusted  round  a  roller  one  upon 
another.  By  long  procUce  some  of  these  lit- 
tle fellows  complete  the  operation  in  a  sur- 
prisingly short  space  of  time — rolling,  twist- 
ing in  the  end,  tying  and  drawing  it  from  the 
rod  almost  as  quickly  as  you  can  look  at 
them,  the  swaying  of  the  body  during  the 
operation  giving  tq  the  entire  mass  of  eight 
hundred  children  a  most  extraordinary  ag- 
gregate movement  as  the  room  is  surveyed 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  Some  boys  are 
infinitely  more  nimble-fingered  than  others, 
and  the  sharpest  can  earn  eight  or  nine  shil- 
lings a-week  at  the  work. 

Nimble  as  their  little  fingers  ply,  however, 
the  hands  of  machinery  laugh  them  to  scorn. 
In  the  room  below  we  note  as  we  descend 
strange  wheel-like  frames  revolving  horizon- 
tally, and  others  working  up  and  down  into 
tanks  of  i>aper  pulp.  These  are  the  new 
machines  destined  to  supplant  the  little  chil- 
dren overhead,  and  to  hush  the  ceaseless 
hum  of  their  human  labor.  Throughout  the 
entire  rouge  of  the  Arsenal  there  is  no  sight 
more  interesting  than  is  exhibited  by  these 
machines,  the  modua  operandi  of  which  is 
extremely  simple.  Circles  of  brass  tubing 
have  short  upright  tubes  inserted  into  them, 
at  regular  distances.  These  upright  tubes, 
or  fingers,  are  pierced  with  fine  holes*  and 
the  whole  appantui  is  attached  to  an  ex- 
hausting-pump. Worsted  mittens  are  fitted 
to  the  fingers,  and  when  all  is  ready,  the 
Briarean  hand  is  dipped  into  the  bath  of 
pulp,  the  air  in  the  tubes  is  withdran-n,  the 
liquid  necessarily  rushes  towards  the  fingers, 
and  the  water  passing  through,  leaves  tbe 
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pulp  adherent  to  the  mitten.  The  procesB 
ia  instantaneous,  hand  after  hand  drops  into 
the  trough,  gloves  its  fingers  with  pulp,  and 
rises  with  a  thousand  cartridges  in  its  grasp, 
quicker  than  one  of  the  boys  uj)  stairs  has 
finished  a  single  bag.  The  process  is  not 
complete,  however,  until  they  are  drj*.  Each 
mitten  is  removed  from  its  metal  finger,  and 
placed  on  a  similar  one  heated  with  steam  ; 
in  ten  minutes  the  desiccating  process  is  fin- 
ished, and  the  cartridge-bag  is  removed,  a 
ftir  more  perfect  instrument  for  its  deadly 
purpose  than  that  which  is  made  up  stairs  by 
hand.  The  hint  for  this  beaudful  machine 
was  taken  from  the  apparatus  employed  for 
waking  conical  seamless  sugar-bags  without 
the  intervention  of  the  paper  maker — so  di- 
verse are  the  developments  which  may  spring 
firom  the  same  idea.  Of  these  small-arm 
cartridge-bags,  four  hundred  thousand  can 
be  manufactured  in  a  day  of  ten  hours  ;  but 
as  each  cartridge  is  composed  of  a  double 
enTe]o|>e,  one  fitting  within  the  other,  in  or- 
der to  separate  the  conical  ball  from  the 
powder,  the  product  furnishes  two  hundred 
thousand  cartridges — an  enormous  quantity, 
but  scarcely  equal  to  the  demand  of  such 
campa^ers  as  Harelock,  whose  men,  day 
by  day,  consume  thai  sixty  rounds  per 
head.  At  first  sight  it  seems  strange  to  find 
the  Government  turned  paper>raakers,  and 
the  visitor  may  think  that  these  bags  could 
be  obtained,  as  the  sugar-bags  arc  by  the 
grocers,  from  the  private  manufacturer,  but 
it  is  absolutely  necessfirj'  that  they  should  be 
produced  side  by  side  with  their  deadly  con- 
tents. They  are  far  more  delicate  things  to 
maintain  in  their  integrity  than  even  wafer- 
biseuits,  which  they  very  much  resemble,  and 
they  are  required  in  such  enormous  numbers 
that  any  mechanical  impediment,  such  as 
crushing,  interposed  to  the  filling  of  them 
with  powder  and  ball,  would  add  immensely 
to  the  expense.  The  pressure  in  packing 
necessary  to  convey  them  to  the  Arsenal 
would  flatten,  and  hence  destroy  them. 

But  where,  asks  the  visitor,  is  the  small- 
arms  finctory  for  the  construction  of  those 
fitr-famed  rifles  which  prevented  a  disaster  at 
Inkermann,  and  at  once  doubled  the  effective 
power  of  the  steadiest  infantry  of  Europe  P 
And  well  he  may  ask  the  question,  for  what 
more  natural  place  for  this  important  manu- 
fecture  than  in  connexion  with  kindred  Gov- 
ernment eatablisbments?  When  the  War 
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OfiSce  dedded  upon  erec^g  a  factory  to 
meet  the  sudden  demands  of  the  war,  it  wa' 
proposed  by  the  Inspector  of  Machinery  to 
plant  it  within  the  walls  of  the  Arsenal ;  hut 

the  authorities,  for  some  reason  best  known 
to  themselvcB,  decided  otherwise,  and  it  was 
accordingly  token  to  Enfield  Lock,  which  is 
twelve  miles  from  London,  on  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway,  and  where  they  had  before 
a  small  establishment  for  the  repair  and 
manufacture  of  a  limited  number  of  mus- 
kets. The  traveller  who  gets  out  at  the  &c- 
tory  station  finds  himself  at  once  in  a  road 
which  leads  him  into  a  flat  conntry  laced 
with  streams,  where  Paul  Potter  might  have 
found  a  study  at  every  turn  Here  amid 
flocks  and  herds  peacefully  grazing,  or  stand- 
ing in  the  shadows  of  the  pollard  willows,  he 
espies  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  Enfield  facto- 
rj-,  looking  like  a  stray  fragment  of  Man- 
chester that  had  wandered  out  of  its  way. 
In  all  England  a  more  absurd  spot  for  it 
could  not  have  been  chosen. 

The  establishment,  however,  ia  so  worthy 
of  a  minute  ins])ection,  that  we  will  proceed 
to  give  a  general  view  of  the  whole.  The 
threshold  of  the  manu&cturing  process  is 
the  smitbery,  where  the  foreman  presides  to 
deliver  out  the  raw  material  and  receive  in 
return  the  work  done.  To  each  smith  is  is- 
sued the  particular  sixe  of  bar  iron  or  steel 
required  for  the  article  he  works  upon. 
Opening  out  of  this  shop  is  the  smithery  it- 
self, with  its  fifty-five  foi^es,  together  with 
steam  hammer,  hoppers,  rider  hammers,  and 
other  contrivances  by  which  our  modern 
Vulcan  economises  labor.  In  this  depart- 
ment all  the  iron  and  steel  work  of  the  lock 
and  stock  are  moulded,  for  the  ordinary 
method  of  forging  conveys  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  material 
is  here  manipulated.  Every  sportsman 
knows  that  the  lock  of  a  gun  is  made  up  of 
many  small  pieces  of  irregular  form.  To 
forge  these  with  the  hammer  alone  would  be 
far  too  expensive  a  process,  aa  it  would  re- 
quire highly-skilled  labor,  nor  even  then 
would  it  be  possible  to  produce  the  difierent 
pieces  of  exactly  the  same  size,  so  that  any 
one  may  fit  into  any  other  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy when  the  gun  is  ultimately  put  to- 
gether. To  accomplish  this  end,  the  essen- 
tial principle  of  the  manufacture,  each  smith 
with  his  helper  takes  in  hand  a  particular 
piece  of  work.   One  man,  for  instance,  makes 
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hammers,  or  cocks,  aa  sportsmen  call  them. 
The  irregular  form  of  this  ])art  of  the  lock 
would  seem  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its 
being  made  by  the  fauodi-ed  thousand,  each 
one  betDg  the  counterpart  of  its  brother  to 
the  thousandth  <tf  an  inch.  Yet  this  is  done, 
and  with  an  ease  that  appears  astonishing  to 
the  beholder.  Let  us  vatch  the  brawny 
smith  before  us.  He  draws  a  rod  from  the 
fire  at  white,  heat  lays  it  upon  an  indented  part 
of  his  anvil,  and,  together  with  his  mate, 
deals  alternate  blows  in  half  a  dozen  difl'er- 
cnt  directions,  and  produces  in  a  few  seconds 
an  irregular  mass,  which  we  see  bears  a  re- 
semblance to  the  iiu1ciualii)n  in  the  anvil, 
which,  on  closer  insjiection,  we  find  to  be  a 
rude  matrix  of  a  guncock.  This  is  the  first 
process,  called  swaging.  These  two  men  go 
on  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  giving  al- 
ternate light  and  heavy  blows  and  taps  on 
all  sides  of  tlie  metal.  These  blows,  though 
someUmes  delivered  through  a  swinging  cir- 
cle of  eight  or  ten  feet,  foil  uinn  exactly  the 
same  spot,  for  practice  so  nicely  co-ordkiates 
the  muscles  as  to  produce  a  motion  as  exact 
as  that  which  draws  from  the  bow  of  a 
Fsganini  the  same  delicate  note  for  any  num- 
ber of  times  in  succession.  The  cock  thus 
swaged,  the  smith  stamps  his  initials  upon  it, 
and  transfers  it  to  another  smith,  who  works 
with  a  steam  hammer,  on  which  is  a  steel  die 
of  the  exact  form  it  is  required  to  take.  A 
single  blow  of  this  instrument  gives  it  its 
final  form,  leaving  the  superfluous  metal  in 
the  shape  of  a  thin  film,  where  it  has  been 
squeezed  into  the  opening  between  the  dies, 
which  is  cut  off  by  a  subsequent  stamping 
process.  By  this  method  of  swsging  and 
stamping,  the  lock-plate,  bridle,  cock,  sear, 
trigger,  sightleaf,  breech-screw  and  swivel 
are  formed  so  perfectly,  that  the  tool  is 
scarcely  required  to  touch  them  afterwards. 
Those  parts  of  the  lock  made  of  steel,  such 
08  the  mainspring,  searspring,  and  tumbler, 
are  simply  swaged,  the  stamping  process  be- 
ing omitted  on  account  of  the  sudden  blow 
tending  to  break  the  grain  and  thus  destroy 
the  elasticity  of  the  metal. 

A  curious  operation  of  the  smithery  is  the 
bayonet  forging.  The  bars  for  Inyonet- 
work  are  never  forged  of  such  unform 
width  as  to  allow  the  smith  to  cut  off  to  a 
nicety  the  length  he  requires :  in  order  to 
rectify  this  difficulty,  and  enable  him  to  tell 
how  much  will  serve  his  purpose,  he  is  pro- 
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vided  ^vith  a  water-guoge  or  tube  filled  with 
a  given  quantity  of  water;  into  this  the  rod 
is  plunged,  and  withdrawn  when  the  fluid 
reaches  the  top  of  the  guage.  By  this  expe- 
dient the  iron,  however  irregular  inform,  is 
measured  accurately  by  the  displacement  of 
the  water.  When  the  bar  is  withdrawn,  the 
smith  cuts  it  off  at  the  watermark,  and  hn 
mate  thrusts  it  into  the  fotge  flre.  Whilst 
this  is  going  on,  the  visitor  becomes  con- 
scious of  a  strange  machine  close  at  hand, 
which  perpetually  gnashes  together  a  mouth- 
ful of  hardened  steel  teeth;  this  is  that  use- 
ful instrument  called  the  rider  hammer. 
These  teeth  bear  upon  their  upper  and  under 
surfaces  grooves  of  the  form  the  iron  bar  is 
required  to  take.  The  short,  white,  heated 
bit  of  bar  is  thrust  in,  and  by  a  series  aS 
nabs  is  instantly  lengthened  a  couple  of 
inches;  the  next  tooth  still  further  attenu- 
ates it,  the  third  forces  it  into  the  triangular 
form,  and  a  fourth  and  fifth  reduce  it  to  the 
graduated  length  required:  thus  the  blade 
of  this  terrible  weapon  is  rough-drawn.  The 
ring  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  barrel  of 
the  musket  is  forged  separately,  and  welded 
to  the  shank  at  right  angles ;  these  are  the 
first  of  at  least  seventy-six  distinct  operations 
before  the  weapon  is  fitted  to  fulfil  its  ap- 
pomted  design,  that  of  making  the  ugliest 
and  most  irreparable  wound  possible  in  the 
human  corpus.  The  work  done,  it  is  re- 
turned to  the  foreman,  whose  first  duty  is  to 
see  that  tlie  material  with  which  the  man  has 
been  debited  has  been  vroughtinto  the  requh 
ute  number  of  pieces ;  if  it  falls  short  the 
waste  is  charged  to  him.  The  next  scrutiny 
is  into  the  quality  of  the  work,  and  the  last 
and  not  the  least  important  inquiry  is,  does 
it  guage  P  Unless  the  work  passes  all  these 
ordeals  it  is  rejected,  and  the  person  in  foult 
is  known  by  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
smith  who  prepared  it.  In  some  cases  as  in 
the  making  of  the  bands  which  bind  the 
barrel  to  the  stock,  this  mark  is  ground  off 
in  passing  through  one  of  the  presses ;  but  it 
is  immediately  restored,  that  the  woik  may 
he  traced  to  the  artisan  who  constructed  it. 
The  effect  of  thus  fixmg  the  responsibility 
of  every  single  thing  manufectured  upon  the 
maker  is  immense,  and  induces  habits  of 
carefulness  such  aa  are  seldom  seen  in  ordi- 
nary workmen.  The  foreman  now  issues 
the  difierent  pieces  to  the  finishers,  who  con- 
vey them  to  the  annealing  room,  where  they 
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are  rendered  soft  for  vorking  by  heat,  and 
cleaned  of  Iheir  scale  or  oxide  by  means, of 
dilute,  sulphuric  acid,  which  would  otherwise 
injure  the  tool. 

The  barrel  is  welded  and  finished  in  a 
separate  factory.  The  piece  of  metal  out  of 
which  the  gradually  tapering  tube  is  ultimately 
faslw>ned  seems  to  bear  no  relation  to  such  a 
form.  You  see  the  smith  take  a  small  plate 
of  quarter-inch  iron,  about  a  foot  long  by  a 
few  inches  wide,  beat  it  to  a  welding  heat, 
and  then  place  it  between  the  lips  of  a  roll- 
ing mill,  with  grooved  instead  of  flat  rollers, 
and  in  an  instant  it  comes  out  n  tube.  It 
has  next  to  be  drawn  out  to  the  requisite 
'  length  and  tapered,  which  is  done  by  passing 

it  through  a  series  of  mills,  each  succeeding 
one  being  grooved  smaller  than  the  preced- 
ing. The  bore  is  kept  hollow  during  the 
operation  by  a  central  iron  rod.  Tiie  breech 
piece  is  welded  on  by  a  single  blow  of  a 
steam-hammer,  and.  the  process  of  turning  the 
bore  begins.  Four  barrels  are  acted  upon  by 
one  lathe,  and  tlie  first  operation  is  performed 
in  fifteen  minutes.  Only  a  slight  cutting  is 
made  each  lime,  and  the  barrel  has  to  be 
submitted  to  the  action  of  many  different 
boring  instruments  until  the  exact  size,  .577 
of  an  inch,  is  attained.  The  outside  is  now 
turned,  the  tool  taking  off  the  superfluous 
metal  in  one  continuous  ringlet  of  iron. 

It  now  undergoes  the  most  delicate  pro- 
cess of  all,  that  of  being  "  viewed."  The 
t  viewer,  who  is  a  highly-skilled  workman, 

with  an  exceedingly  accurate  eye,  puts  him- 
self opposite  a  gas-lamp,  about  thirty  feet 
distance,  and  whicli  has  a  dark  shade  on  its 
upper  side.  Towards  this  object  he  directs 
the  barrel  so  as  to  bring  the  dark  edge  half 
way  across  liis  sight  as  he  looks  through  the 
bore.  By  this  device  he  is  enabled  to  direct 
a  ray  of  light  with  a  defined  edge  down  the 
tube,  and  by  turning  the  barrel  round,  in- 
stantly detects  the  slightest  deviation  from 
the  Btroigiit  line.  As  the  smoothest-looking 
■ea  is  discovered  to  be  a  mass  of  dimpling 
ripples — (the  Greek  jioet's  "  infinite  laugh- 
ings  of  the  sea") — ^when  the  setting  sun 
throws  a  golden  shaft  across  its  bosom,  so 
the  mathematically  straight  lines  of  light 
gauge  the  inequalities  of  the  rifle  bore  in  a 
more  exact  manner  than  any  instrument  that 
has  yet  been  invented.  When  any  irregulari- 
ties are  discovered,  the  viewer  taps  the  barrel 
with  a  fioc  hammer  on  a  small  auvil,  and 
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repeats  the  operation  until  the  tube  is  per- 
fectly true.  Upon  this  depends  the  correct 
shooting  of  the  gun,  inasmuch  as  the  least 
crook  near  the  end  of  the  bore  would  send  a 
bullet  far  on  one  side  of  the  mark  long  be- 
fore it  had  attained  the  full  range  of  800 
yards,  to  which  the  Enfield  rifie  is  sighted. 
The  rifiing  of  the  barrel  in  three  grooves  is 
performed  by  fixing  it  in  a  lathe  and  driving 
the  cutter  through  it  in  a  spiral  direction. 

In  entering  the  finishing  room,  a  noble 
apartment,  200  feet  square,  the  visitor  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  astonishment  at  the 
scene  this  vast  workshop  presents.  He  looks 
through  a  mass  of  wheels,  levers,  cranks,  and 
shafts  which  fill  the  space  from  wall  to  wall, 
every  foot  alive  with  u'on  and  human  limbs, 
and  the  whole  superficies  seeming  to  writhe 
and  wrestle  like  a  cluster  of  worms.  Al- 
though confusion  looks  triumphant  to  the 
casual  eye,  the  utmost  order  prevails.  On 
one  side  of  the  rocnn,  at  regular  intervals, 
small  enclosed  offices,  with  glazed  fronts,  are 
placed  against  Uie  wall,  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  floor.  These  are  devoted  to  the 
foremen  of  the  different  divisions  into  which 
the  work  is  separated.  Each  of  these  func- 
tionaries from  liis  eyrie  rakes  the  long  avenues 
or  streets  of  machines,  with  their  attendant 
workmen,  which  run  in  parallel  lines  across 
the  room.  The  first  avenue  is  devoted  to 
bayonets ;  then  come  in  the  following  order 
the  divisions  allocated  to  funyture,  screw, 
sight,  lock,  and  stock.  The  work  is  so  man- 
aged that  all  the  different  parts  keep  pace 
together,  and  are  finished  in  the  required 
proportions,  or  in  other  words  those  pieces 
which  are  but  slowly  produced  have  allotted 
to  them  a  greater  number  of  maclunes.  By 
this  arrangement  all  the  requisite  items  are 
brought  at  the  same  moment  to  the  workmen 
who  put  them  together  in  the  finished  article. 
The  fifly-six  pieces  of  which  the  rifie  is  com- 
posed work  their  way  up  one  street  of  ma- 
chinery and  down  another,  constantly  follow- 
ing on  from  right  to  left  on  their  way  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  room.  Many  of  these 
pieces  are  passed  through  upwards  of  twenQr 
different  machines,  each  one  performing  some 
simple  and  definite  action,  by  which  means 
an  accuracy  is  obtained  that  Uie  most  skilfiil 
gunmaker  could  never  equal  by  hand. 

The  diversity  of  cutting-tools  in  these 
different  machines  strikes  the  observer  with 
astonishment;  the  oddest  shapes,  the  most 
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unlikely-looking  forms,  proving  admimlily 
adapted  for  the  purposes  tliey  are  iiitendecl 
to  accomplish.  Many  of  these  work  auto- 
matically— that  is,  they  engage  and  disengage 
themselves ;  setting  to  work  only  vhen  they 
are  fed  with  material,  and,  when  dieir  rodent* 
like  teetli  have  gnawed  away  as  much  metal 
as  is  reqiuaite,  they  stop  of  their  own  accord. 
The  effect  of  this  is  so  extraordinary,  that  it 
almost  seems  as  if  those  bright  limbs  of  iran, 
which  stop  and  more  on  without  human 
agency,  must  be  directed  by  some  sort  of 
metallic  brain.  The  most  common  form  of 
tool  employed  is  what  is  termed  the  circular 
cutter  or  milUng-tool,  which  is  constructed  to 
fit  every  class  of  work.  These  cutters  will 
oontinue  serviceable  for  months  without  re- 
quiring to  be  sharpened, in  consequenee  of 
each  being  restricted  to  its  own  limited 
sphere.  The  amount  of  thought  employed 
in  the  construction  of  many  ofr  these  ma- 
chines must  have  been  immense,  and  when 
they  were  completed,  two-thirds  of  the  manu- 
facturing difficulty  was  overcome,  and  the 
musket  more  than  half  made.  A  most  in* 
genious  machine,  the  parent  of  a  numerous 
progeny,  was,  many  years  ago,  invented  by 
an  Englishman,  and  applied  to  copying  the 
fine  lines  of  statuary,  and  transferring  them 
to  ivory  and  other  materials.  The  applica- 
bility of  this  instrument  to  the  production  of 
the  irregular  forms  in  the  gun  trade  was  first 
perceived  by  our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  for  many  years  they  have  employed  it 
for  the  rapid  and  true  production  of  many 
parts  of  the  musket,  whilst  our  own  raanu- 
iscturers  in  London  and  Birmingham  have 
been  content  to  execute  the  same  woric, 
taboriouslvt  and  expensively,  by  hand  labor. 
The  copying  machines  now  at  Enfield  hare 
been  imported  direct  from  America.  They 
are  principally  employed  in  fashioning  gun- 
stocks.  They  convert  tlie  rough  slabs  of 
walnut-wood,  just  outlined  in  the  proper 
form,  which  come  from  France,  Belgium,  and 
Italy,  into  the  finished  article,  with  all  its 
grooves,  holes,  and  beddings  for  lock  and 
barreL  This  extraordinary  apparatus  may 
be  soid  to  work  with  two  hands:  the  one 
feeling  the  outline  of  the  pattern  to  he 
•opied,  the  other  direetmg  a  tool  uniformly 
with  it  and  cutting  the  object  to  the  required 
form.  Let  us,  for  example,  take  the  machine 
that  hollows  out  the  lock-bedding  in  the 
•took.   Not  only  are  the  outlines  of  the 
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most  irregular  form,  but  they  are  sunk  to 
three  difierent  levels,  and  it  would  almost 
seem  impossible  that  a  machine  should  ex- 
cavate BO  complex  a  bedding  with  minute 
accuracy.  Nevertheless  it  is  done  in  a  few 
minutes  hy  an  apparatus,  which  revolves  and 
brings,  one  after  the  other,  some  new  tool 
into  play  according  to  the  wwk  to  he  done. 
Whilst  the  operation  is  gtnng  on,  a  little 
blower  clears  out*  the  chips  as  cleverly  as 
though  the  machine  had  human  breath.  The 
difierent  pordons  of  the  gun  completed,  they 
are,  for  the  last  time,  guaged  and  passed  on 
to  the  extreme  end  bench  of  the  factory, 
near  the  west  door,  where  the  "  assembler," 
as  he  is  termed,  receives  them  in  difierent 
bhis,  from  which  he  takes  the  part  he  re- 
quires and  sets  up  the  gun.  As  there  is  no 
necessity  fur  spedal  fitting,  this  process  ii 
performed  witlt  remariiahle  rapidi^,-  seven 
minutes  being  sufficient  to  combine  all  ths 
different  parts,  whtdi  have  never  been  near 
each  other  before — lock,  stodi,  ramrod,  and 
bayonet — into  the  complete  weapon.  They 
now  pass  out  of  the  western  door,  packed  in 
cases,  and  are  taken  to  the  proving'ground, 
where  they  are  tested  with  high  charges  and 
their  range  and  accuracy  duly  examined ; 
and  so  perfect  is  the  finish  that  not  one  in  a 
thousand  fails  to  stand  the  trjHng  ordeal. 
They  are  now  transferred  by  water  to  the 
'Armory  at  the  Tower,  ready  for  service  in 
the  field. 

The  Enfield  rifle  was  adopted  for  the  pub- 
lic service  in  the  year  1853,  and  is  at  the 
present  moment  the  best  infentry  musket  in 
Europe.  There  is  still  room,  however,  as 
Mr.  Whitworth  has  shown,  for  improvement 
in  the  barrel.  His  rifle  propels  a  bullet  both 
farther  and  with  greater  accuracy  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  care  he  bestows  upon 
the  barrel,  which,  instead  of  being  welded, 
is  bored,  at  a  great  cost,  out  of  the  solid 
metai.  Its  diameter  also  being  smaller  the 
bullet  encounters  a  less  resistance  in  the  air 
dviring  its  flight  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  smaller  bore  should  not  be  substituted 
for  that  of  the  Enfield  rifle,  when  this  arm 
would  be  perfect  The  difficulty  the  ablest 
minds  experience  in  getting  out  of  on  old 
groove  was  exemplified  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington  with  respect  to  this  question  of 
the  size  of  bore.  His  Grace  was  obstinately 
wedded  to  Brown  Bess,  whose  crushing  fire, 
BO  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  bad 
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witnessed  ia  his  Peninsular  campaigns,  and 
which  he  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  excel- 
lent quality  of  the  arm  instead  of  to  the 
steadiness  of  the  men — mistaking,  in  foct,  a 
moral  for  a  physical  excellence.  The  longer 
the  Commander-in-Chief  liv^,  the  firmer  his 
fiiith  in  the  large  Broooth  bore,  and  the 
necessity  of  makinj;  a  big  hole  in  the  enemy. 
When  the  rifle-musket  of  1851  replaced  this 
old  arm,  the  large  bore  was  still  retained, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  bullet,  be- 
ing elongated,  was  heavier  than  when  round, 
and  the  soldier  had  to  carry  a  missile  of  696 
grains  weight,  instead  of  400  grains.  The 
bore  of  the  EnSeld  rifie  pattttm  of  1653  was 
very  proi>erly  reduced,  and  the  Frichett  ex* 
ponding  bullet,  of  530  grains,  nov  carries  its 
deadly  weight  in  its  length.  Though  the 
iround  it  ^res  is  not  so  large  as  that  inflicted 
by  the  old  ball,  it  makes  up  for  the  deficiency, 
by  its  power  of  penetration.  An  officer  who 
was  at  tiie  taking  of  the  rifle-pits  in  the 
quarry  before  Sevostopol  informs  us  that  a 
brother  officer  was  shot  through  the  side  by 
a  Russian  Mini6  bullet,  which  afterwards 
passed  through  an  nss,  and  his  two  panniers 
of  water,  and  did  not  stop  in  its  career  tiil  it 
had  broken  a  man's  arm  at  some  distance 
off!  Its  deadly  aim  at  vast  distances,  which 
baa  made  it  the  dread  <^  the  sepoys,  who 
term  it "  the  gun  that  kills  vithout  making 
any  sound,"  contrasts  strangely  with  the  per- 
formances of  Brown  Bess  of  old,  which  at 
any  range  beyond  a  hundred  yards  was  so 
uncertain  in  its  aim  that  it  has  been  calculated 
that  the  soldier  shot  away  the  weight  in  lead 
of  every  man  that  he  hit.  Before  tiie  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  our  stores  were  hampered 
with  small  arms  of  all  sizes  and  patterns. 
There  were,  at  home  and  abroad,  no  less 
than  109,725  ffint-lock  muskets,  of  flrteen 
different  patterns,  and  107,000  smooth-bore 
percusHon-lock  muskets,  of  eight  different 
patlmis.  Very  many  of  these  were  in  service 
a  few  years  ago,  and  as  their  hores  were  all 
dissimilar,  it  often  happened  that  soldiers 
were  pronded  with  cartridges  that  would 
not  fit  their  guns.  In  peace  little  difficulties 
of  this  kind  are  of  no  moment,  but  they 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  time  of 
war.  At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  the  Bruns- 
wickers,  who  held  Ilougoumont,  were,  for  a 
short  time,  rendered  helpless,  in  consequence 
of  cartridges  having  been  sent  to  them  that 
did  not  fit  their  muskets.   A  battle,  which, 
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accordmg  to  Professor  Creaaey,  ranks  among 
the  six  decisive  combats  of  the  world,  might 
thus  have  been  lost  on  account  of  the  misfit 
of  a  cartridge.  The  necessity  of  preventing 
the  possible  recurrence  of  such  mischances 
induced  the  authorities,  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Russian  war,  to  make  the  bore  of  all 
muskets  used  by  the  different  branches  of  the 
service  uniform  with  that  of  the  Enfield  rifle. 
A  thousand  of  these  weajjons  can  at  present 
be  completed  in  a  week — a  number  which 
appears  large,  but  which  is  in  reality  far  be- 
neath the  real  wants  of  the  army.  The 
private  manufacturers  of  small  arms  in  Bir- 
mingham denounced  the  establishment  of 
this  &ctory,  on  the  plea  that  Government 
were  not  warranted  in  fabricating  goods 
which  the  private  trade  of  the  country  were 
capable  of  producing — an  assertion  which 
the  Crimean  war  totally  disproved,  as  the 
authorities  were  so  pressed  for  rifles  that 
lliey  had  to  go  to  France,*  Belgium,  and 
the  United  States  for  supplies,  and  at  one 
time  contemplated  giving  an  order  for  350,- 

000  rifies  at  Li^ge.  The  military  rifle,  like 
the  shell,  being  a  special  article,  required 
only  by  the  army,  the  demand  for  it  in  large 
numbers  is  not  constant,  and  hence  the  low 
condition  of  the  mechanical  power  brought 
to  bear  upon  it  by  the  trade.  The  gunmak- 
ers  of  Birmingham  have  depended  upon 
skilled  labor  for  the  production  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  musket,  and  thus  labor,  in 
times  of  pressure,  becomes  exorbitantly 
costly,  to  the  embarrassment  and  loss  of  the 

*  The  French  mannfactarer  who  executed  the 
order  addressed  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Emperor's 
chamber1ain!>,  from  which  we  taka  the  following 
extrHct:— "  It  is,  1  believe,  the  first  time  that  Kng- 
Innd,  who  was  hitherto  re<:;nr<lc(I  as  at>le  to  supply 
the  most  unforseen  wnnts  of  her  armr,  should  find 
herself  oblifjed  to  have  rcconrso  to  French  indu^ 
try.  I  iifld  U  too  much  at  heart  to  sustnin  the  re- 
piitation  of  my  country  in  the  eyes  of  our  rivals 
to  leave  anytliing  nodooe  towards  the  execution 
of  an  order  which  was  intrusted  to  me,  and  I  liave 
had  the  satisfiictlon  of  receiving  from  the  Knglisli 
Government  the  most  Mattering  compliments. 
With  a  view  lo  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that 
operation,  which  is  almost  an  event  in  'industry, 

1  have  ordered  a  medal  to  be  engraved  by  Si. 
Louis  Merley,  who  cained  the  great  prize  at  Home, 
and  who  is  one  of  the  artists  of  whom  Fnince  is 
proud.  I  desire  eamestiv  to  obtain  the  favor  of 
presenting  this  medal  to  his  Majesty  the  Hmperor, 
as  also  the  model  of  tho  rifles  fabricated  for  Kng> 
land;  and  I  pniy  your  Excellency  to  bo  good 
enough  to  solicit  for  mo  an  audience  of  his  Ma- 
jesty." Tho  audience  was  granted,  and  the  medal 
and  the  model  of  the  fire-urm  presented  in  due 
form. 
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public  smice.  It  was  this  vhioh  led  the 
Oovernment  to  introduce  machiner)'  into  the 
manufacture — a  thing  the  trade  declared  im- 
possible, but  which  they  now  see  is  not  only 
poRsiblo  but  profitable,  since  the  same  mus- 
ket for  wliich  tlicy  charged  £4  lOs.  is  now 
made  of  a  superior  quality  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  £3  158.  The  experiment  must  be 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Birming- 
ham gun  trade,  which,  through  its  own  in- 
herent vicefi,  was  fast  yielding  to  the  superior 
ingenuity  of  America  and  Bel^um,  and  which 
can  only  regain  ils  old  position  by  taking  a 
lesson  from  the  organised  meehamcal  re- 
sources of  the  Enfield  Lock  manu&otory.  The 
private  manufiicturers  need  not  fear  that  En- 
field ■will  monopolise  even  Government  work, 
the  demands  of  the  BerTice  being  far  beyond 
its  productive  powers.  As  the  Ordnance 
suppliea  rifles  to  the  East  India  Company's 
army,  as  well  as  to  our  own,  no  less  than 
400,000  are  required  for  the  infantry  and 
marines  alone :  a  number  which  has  to  be 
replaced  every  twelve  years,  even  in  times  of 
peace.  In  active  service  the  destruction  is 
immense:  and,  now  the  cycle  of  war  has 
returned,  the  annual  50,000  rifies  turned  out 
by  the  Royal  Factory  will  prove  but  a  small 
instalment  of  the  Tost  store  of  arms  that 
England  will  require. 

At  Waltham  Abbey,  not  half  an  hour's 
walk  from  Enfield  Lock,  is  situated  the  only 
establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  powder 
which  the  Government  possesses.  Here  dis- 
persion, instead  of  concentralion  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  necessity  of  complete  isola- 
tion causes  the  factories  to  be  distributed 
over  a  yery  large  space  of  ground,  and  the 
visitor  has  to  walk  from  workshop  to  work- 
shop through  groves  and  avenues  of  willow 
and  alder,  as  though  he  were  risiting  dis- 
persed form  buildings  rather  than  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  same  manufacturing 
process.  There  are  not  perhaps  more  than 
a  dozen  detaclied  buildings  in  the  whole  estab- 
lishment, yet  these  are  scattered  over  up- 
wards of  60  acres  of  ground.  To  such  an 
extent  do  meadows  and  woods  and  meander- 
ing canals  predominate,  that  the  idea  of  being 
in  a  powder  mill  is  entirely  lost  in  the  im- 
pression that  you  are  walking  in  a  Dutch 
landscape.  The  visitor  who  enters  tlie  great 
gates  of  the  mill,  impressed  with  a  belief  in 
the  dangerous  nature  of  the  ground  he  is 
treading,  is  somewhat  startled  on  finding  a 
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steam-engine  at  work  on  the  very  threshold 

of  the  factory,  and  a  tall  chimney  smoking  its 
pipe  in  wliat  he  supposed  to  be  the  vicinity 
of  hundreds  of  barrels  of  gunpowder;  but 
in  reality  these  boilers  ana  furnaces  are 
placed  many  hundred  feet  from  the  mixing 
houses.  The  English  Government  powder 
is  composed  of  aeventy-five  parts  of  saltpetre, 
fifteen  parts  of  charcoal,  and  ten  of  sulphur. 
The  ingredients  being  thoroughly  powdered, 
prepared,  and  purified,  are  submitted  to  the 
action  of  a  machine  which  completely  mixes 
them.  The  product  is  then  conveyed  by  a 
covered  boat  very  much  like  an  aldermanie 
gondola  in  mourning,  some  hundred  yards 
along  the  canal  to  the  incorporating  houses, 
where  the  most  important  process  of  the 
manufacture  is  carried  on,  and  where  the 
danger  of  an  explosion  first  commences. 
The  incorporating  machine  is  nothing  more 
than  a  couple  of  runners  or  luge  wheels 
weighing  44  tons  each,  which  revolve  one 
after  another  on  their  edges  in  a  bed  of 
metal  supplied  with  a  deep  wooden  rim  which 
gives  it  much  the  appearance  of  a  huge 
kitchen  candlestick.  Into  this  dish  the  black 
powder  is  placed,  together  with  a  little  water 
which  Tariea  in  quantity  from  four  pints  in 
winter  when  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with 
moisture  to  ten  in  the  summer,  when  the 
desiccating  quahty  of  the  air  is  very  great. 
For  four  hours  this  pasty  mass  is  crushed, 
ground,  and  mixed  by  the  action  of  the  run- 
ners. The  precautions  token  against  explo- 
sion teach  the  visitor  the  dangerous  nature 
of  the  ground  he  is  treading.  Before  he 
puts  his  feet  across  the  threshold  he  must 
encase  them  in  leathern  boots,  huge  enough 
to  fit  Polyphemus,  and  guiltless  of  iron  in 
any  form  whatever;  even  his  umbrella  or 
stick  is  snatched  from  him  lest  the  ferrule 
shoidd  strike  fire,  or  accidentally  drop  among 
any  part  of  the  machinery  whilst  at  work. 
The  machinery  is  even  protected  against 
itself.  In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
the  lioch  pins  which  confine  the  cylinders 
to  their  axles  falling  down,  and  by  the  actioa 
of  "skidding"  the  runner,  producing  so 
much  friction  as  to  cause  an  explosion,  recep- 
tacles are  formed  to  catch  them  in  their  falL. 
As  small  pieces  of  grit,  the  natural  enemy 
of  the  powder  maker,  might  prove  danger- 
ous if  mixed  with  any  of  the  "  charges,"  Uie 
axle  sockets  of  neorly  all  the  wheels  are  con- 
structed to  expand,  so  as  to  allow  any  hard 
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fbreign  body  to  pass  throu{;h  juAt  in  the  same 
manoer  in  which  the  fine  jaws  of  the  larger 
serpents  are  loosely  hinged  to  enable  them 
to  get  over  at  one  gulp  such  a  bulky  morsel 
as  a  full-grown  rabbit. 

Accidents  will  happen,  howerer,  in  the  best 
r^ulated  mills,  and  provision  is  made  for 
rendering  an  explosion  when  it  occurs  as  in- 
noeuouB  an  possible.  The  new  incorporating 
m  'Is  are  conRtructed  with  three  sides  of 
solid  brick  work  three  feet  thick,  and  the 
fbarth  side  and  roof  of  corrugated  iron  and 
glass  lightly  adjusted.  As  they  are  placed 
in  a  rovT  contiguous  to  each  other,  the  alter- 
nate ones  only  face  the  same  way,  so  that 
the  line  of  fire,  or  the  direction  the  explo- 
sion would  take  through  the  weakest  ends, 
would  not  be  likely  to  involve  in  destruction 
the  neighboring  mill.  It  does  occasionally 
happen,  however,  that  the  precautions  are 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  danger  Spreading. 
In  the  great  explosion  which  took  place  in 
1842  a  second  house  was  fired  at  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  distance  from  the  spot  where 
the  original  explosion  took  place.  There  is 
now  a  further  security  against  the  houses 
going  one  after  another,  like  houses  of  cards. 
Over  each  mill  a  copper  tank,  containing 
about  forty  gallons  of  water,  is  so  suspended 
that  on  the  lifting  of  a  lever  iC  instantly  dis- 
charges its  contents  and  floods  the  mill. 
This  follower  or  douche  bath  is  made  self- 
acting,  inasmuch  as  the  explosion  itself  pulls 
the  string,  the  force  of  the  expanding  gas 
UfUng  up  a  hinged  shutter  which  acts  like  a 
tri^r  to  let  down  the  water.  " But"  it 
may  be  said,  "as  the  water  does  not  foil 
tmtU  the  explosion  has  taken  place,  this  con- 
trivance is  very  liko  locking  the  stable  door 
when  the  steed  is  stolen  !  "  And  this  is  the 
esse  with  respect  to  the  mill  where  the  origi- 
nal mischief  took  place;  but  the  lever  first 
act«d  upon  discharges  the  shower  bath  over 
the  heads  of  all  the  others  also,  and  by  this 
means  the  evil  is  limited  to  the  ])lace  where 
it  originated.  From  the  incorporating  mills 
ifae  kneaded  powder,  or  **  mill  cake,"  as  it  is 
temed,  is  taken  by  another  funeral-looking 
gondola  to  small  expense  magacines,  where 
it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  tijrelve  hours 
before  being  taken  to  the  breoking-down 
koaae.  Here  the  hard  lamps  of  mill  cake 
are  ground  into  fine  powder  by  the  action  of 
fine-toothed  rollers  made  of  gun-metal,  which 
lerolve  towards  each  other  and  crush  the 
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cake  which  falls  between  them  to  dust.  The 
broken-down  mill  cake  once  more  travels 
between  pleasant  pieadows  fringed  with  wil- 
low until  it  reaches  the  press  house,  where 
the  meal  is  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure 
between  plates  of  gun-metal,  and  is  thereby 
reduced  to  dense  plates  about  half  an  inch 
thick.  These  plates  are  allowed  to  remain 
intact  for  a  couple  of  doys,  by  which  time  they 
become  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  fine  potter)'.  Very 
many  advantages  are  gained  by  this  pressure. 
The  density  of  the  powder  ia  increased,  which 
enables  it  to  be  conveyed  without  working 
into  fine  dust;  its  keeping  qualities  are  im- 
proved, as  it  absorbs  less  moisture  tlinn  if  it 
were  more  porous ;  and  lastly,  a  greater 
volume  of  inflammable  gas  is  produced  from 
a  given  bulk.  The  pressed  cake  is  now 
transferred  to  the  maw  of  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  machines  we  have  yet  wit- 
nessed. The  granulating  house,  where  the 
important  process  of  dividing  the  powder 
into  fine  grains  takes  place,  is  removed  very 
far  away  from  the  other  buildings.  The 
danger  of  the  operation  carried  on  within  is 
implied  by  the  strong  traverse  15  feet  thick 
at  the  bottom,  which  is  intended  to  act  as  a 
shield  to  the  workmen  in  case  of  an  accident. 
It  was  here  an  explosion 'took  place  in  1843, 
by  which  eight  workmen  lost  their  lives — in 
what  manner  no  one  knows,  as  all  the  evi- 
dence was  swept  away.  To  render  the  re- 
currence of  such  lamentable  accidents  os 
rare  as  possible,  the  machine  is  made  self- 
acting.  At  certain  times  of  the  day  it  is 
supplied  with  food  in  the  shape  of  fifteen 
hundred  weight  of  *'  pressed  cdte."  Thu  is 
stuffed  into  a  large  hopper  or  iwuch,  and  the 
moment  the  monster  is  ready  the  men  retire 
beyond  the  strong  traverse  and  allow  it 
slowly  to  masticate  its  meal,  which  it  does 
with  a  deliberation  worthy  of  its  ponderosity 
and  strength,  emptying  its  pouch  Ii)-  degrees, 
and  by  a  triturating  process  performed  by 
two  or  three  sets  of  fine  rollers,  dividing  it 
into  different  sized  grains.  These  groins  it 
passes  through  a  series  of  wire  sieves,  sepa- 
rating the  larger  ones  fitted  for  cannon  pow- 
der from  the  finer  kind  required  for  rifles, 
and  deiwsiting  them  in  their  appropriate 
boxes,  which,  when  full,  it  removes  from  its 
own  dangerous  proximity,  and  takes  up 
empty  ones  in  their  place.  All  the  larger 
undigested  pieces  it  returns  agiun»  like  a  ru- 
minating aninuilt  to  its  masticating  process 
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until  its  Bopply  is  e![hau8ted.  Then,  and  not 
^1  then,  like  Mademoiselle  Jack,  the  famous 
elephant,  it  rings  a  bell  for  some  fresh  "  cake." 
The  workmen  allow  it  about  five  minutes' 
grace  to  Uioroughly  assimilate  the  supply 
already  in  its  maw,  when  the  macluae  stops, 
and  ibey  enter  with  another  meal.  The 
floors  of  all  the  difierent  houses  are  covered 
with  leather  neatly  fiutened  down  with  copper 
nails,  and  the  brush  is  never  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  workman  :  even  while  you  are  talking 
to  him,  he  sweeps  away  in  the  gravest  man- 
ner in  order  to  remove  any  particles  of  pow- 
der or  grit  that  may  be  on  the  floor  j  this  he 
does  mechanically,  when  not  a  particle  of 
anything  is  to  be  seen,  just  as  a  sailor  in  a 
crack  ship  always  holystones  the  deck,  clean 
or  dirty,  the  moment  he  has  any  spare  time. 

The  powder  thus  separated  into  grains  is 
still  damp  and  full  of  dust.  To  get  rid  of 
this  it  is  taken  hy  water  to  the  dusting  house, 
where  it  is  bolted  in  a  reel  like  so  much  Sour. 
It  has  now  to  be  glazed,  a  very  important 
operation,  performed  by  placing  it  in  large 
barrels,  which  revolve  with  their  load  thirtj'- 
two  times  a  minute  for  three  hours  together. 
By  the  mere  friction  of  the  grains  against 
each  other,  and  the  sides  of  the  barrel,  a 
fine  polish  is  imparted  to  the  surface  of  the 
grain,  which  enables  it  to  withstand  the 
acUon  of  the  atmosphere  much  better  than 
when  it  is  left  unglazed.  It  is  now  stoved 
for  16  hours  in  a  drjing-room  heated  by 
■team  pipes  to  a  heat  of  130  degrees  Fah- 
renheit, and  is  then  finally  dusted  and 
proved.  There  are  many  methods  of  prov- 
ing, but  the  simplest  and  most  efficacious  is 
to  fire  the  powder  from  the  weapon  it  is  in- 
tended to  ser^'c.  Thus  cannon  powder  is 
proved  by  firing  a  68-pound  solid  shot  with  a 
charge  of  2  ounces  of  powder — a  charge 
which  should  give  a  range  of  from  270  to 
300  feet  If  the  powder  passes  the  test, 
which  it  generally  does,  it  is  packed  in  bar- 
rels holding  100  lbs.  each,  marked  L.  O. 
(Lai^  Grain),  and  F.  O.  (Fine  Grain),  as 
Uie  case  may  be,  and  carried  to  the  provis- 
ional magazine.  When  fiOO  barrels  have 
accumulated  they  are  despatched  in  a  barge 
to  the  Government  magazine  at  Furflcet, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  the  Lea 
forming  the  connecting  link  of  water  between 
the  canals  of  the  works  and  that  river. 

The  produce  of  this  establishment,  which 
bad  fallen  so  low  as  4800  barrels  per  annum 


in  1643,  is  now  so  increased  by  improved 
machinery  that  20,000  barrels  a-year  can  be 
mtmufactured,  and  of  the  very  best  quality. 
Even  this  supply  is  far  below  the  consump- 
tion during  a  time  of  war,  and  contractors 
have,  and  always  will  have,  to  furnish  a  por- 
^n  of  the  required  supplies ;  but  it  seems 
that  a  model  mill  is  useful  for  the  double 
purpose  of  keeping  up  a  due  standard  (tf 
quality,*  and  of  keeping  down  price.  On 
the  uniform  strength  of  the  powder  depends 
the  accuracy  of  artillery  fire :  hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  some  known  standard  of 
quality  from  which  contractors  should  not  be 
allowed  to  depart.  The  improvements  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  manubcture  are 
very  marked.  About  the  year  1790,  when 
powder  was  supplied  to  Government  wholly 
by  contract,  the  regulation  weight  of  charge 
for  a  cannon  was  half  the  weight  of  the 
hall ;  it  is  now  less  than  one-third ;  there- 
fore two  barrels  are  now  used  instead  of 
three,  a  reduction  of  bulk  which  economises 
stowage  on  board  ship  as  well  as  in  the  field. 
Formerly  powder  bad  a  range  of  190  feet 
only ;  the  range  is  now  increased  to  268  feet ! 
This  vast  improvement  is  simply  the  conse- 
quence of  the  care  with  which  the  powder  is 
worked,  and  the  attention  bestowed  on  every 
detail  of  the'  mills  since  their  direction  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Colonel  Tulbh,  Colonel 
Dickson,  and  Colonel  Askwith,  the  present 
Superintendent. 

There  is  a  department  attbe  Woolwich 
Arsenal  to  which  we  must  now  return,  of 
which  the  establishments  at  Enfield  and  Wal- 
tliam  Abbey  may  be  considered  but  outlying 
ofFshootB.  Beyond  the  canal,  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  ground.  He  the  establishments  de- 
voted to  the  more  dangerous  portions  of  py- 
rotechnic manufacture,  such  as  the  filling  of 
rockets,  of  friction  tubes,  the  driving  of 
fuses,  &c.  These  ticklish  operations  used  to 
be  conducted  in  ill  built  sheds  in  the  labora- 
tory square,  where  a  sad  iexplcnbn  took 
place  during  tbe  war,  and  Captain  BoxeTf 
determining  to  reduce  the  risk  of  accidents, 
transferred  the  whole  ofthem  in  1854  to  this 
open  Bpacej  far  away  from  the  neighborhood 
of  five.  The  sixteen  houses  used  for  fuse 
driring  and  friction-tube  making  are  isolated 
from  each  other  much  in  the  some  manner 

*  The  merchants  are  prodded  anntully  with  a 
sample  of  Waltbam  Abbey  powder  to  guide  tliem 
in  tbeir  manubctare. 
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as  the  incorporating  miUs  at  Waltham 
Abbey :  we  need  not  therefore  describe  them. 
The  rocket  manufactory  is  also  so  carefully 
arranged  that  accidents  can  rarely  happen. 
The  method  of  driving  the  composition  into 
these  frightfully  destruetiTe  implementa  of 
varwas,  until  lately,  not  only  baiiiarous  but 
dangeroui  in  the  extreme,  being  fbxced  in  by 
a  "  monJ^ey,"  or  small  pile-driver,  worked  by 
eight  men.  The  pressure  of  water  now  does 
the  work  silently,  effectually,  and  safely.  The 
rocket  is  so  fixed  while  it  is  being  filled,  that 
in  case  of  an  accident  the  discharge  will  fly 
through  the  roof;  grit  and  iron  are  as  care- 
fully excluded  as  in  the  powder  mills ;  open 
spaces  around  the  buildings  are  covered  with 
turf  and  planted  with  shi'ubs,  and  a  raised 
causeway  of  wood  keepa  the  communications 
between  ttie  diftrent  magaanes  free  from  all 
Bubstancei  likely  to  produce  fHction.  The 
vifitor  may  no  more  enter  one  of  these  care* 
fully  guarded  buildinga  with  bis  shoes  on 
than  be  could  walk  into  the  mosque  of  St. 
Sophia,  at  Constantinople  similarly  8hod. 
'With  equal  care  the  process  of  greasing  the 
bullet  end  of  the  small-arm  carti'idges  is  car- 
ried on  in  this  jiortion  of  the  Arsenal.  For 
a  long  time  no  lubricating  material  could  be 
fouHd  that  remained  unaffected  in  all  climates 
—ft  very  important  desideratum,  considering 
the  manner  in  which  our  stores  of  war  are 
moved  about  firom  the  depths  of  arctic  waters 
to  the  burning  summers  of  tlie  torrid  zone. 
Captain  Boxer,  however,  in  a  happy  moment, 
thought  of  the  little  busy  insect  that  builds 
a  store*bouBe  warranted  to  keep  in  all  tem- 
peratures, and  adopted  bees'  wax,  which 
added  to  a  little  fat,  makes  a  compound 
which  answers  the  purpose  perfectly.  The 
cartridges  are  dipped  about  an  inch  deep 
into  a  receptacle  of  this  liquid  kept  fluid  by 
the  heat  of  gas.  As  we  watched  the  process 
going  on  we  could  not  avoid  reflecting  from 
wbnt  inagnificant  causes  great  eventA  arise, 
and  that  a  rebellion  which  well-nigh  snatched 
India  from  oar  groip  apning  from  this  very 
cauldron  aeething  with  heU-broth  thick  and 
slab.» 

The  differvnt  departments  of  the  Royal 
Arsenal  are  separated  by  large  open  spaces, 
in  which  the  rougher  materials  of  war  are 
deposited.  The  roadways,  laid  with  iron 
trams,  which  greatly  fiicilitate  the  transfer  of 
heavy  guns,  are  lined  here  and  there  with 
j^zamids  (tf  shot  and  shell,  lackered  and 
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shining  in  the  sun.  These  missiles  are  con- 
tinually circulating  along  the  shoots  from  one 
point  in  the  Arsenal  to  another,  passing  at 
one  time  under  foot,  at  another  overhead, 
the  action  of  grarity  being  pressed  into  the 
service  with  other  htbor-aaving  contrivances, 
to  remove  13-inch  shells  and  O^pounder 
solid  shot,  sometimes  to  very  considerable 
distances.  Vast  as  are  the  stores  of  these 
warlike  implements — and  iar  as  the  ristas  of 
pyramids  stretch  (and  there  are  no  less  than 
688,000  in  the  Arsenal  at  present),  they 
would  speedily  be  drained  by  a  short  return 
of  war,  in  which  artillery  now  plays  so  prom- 
inent a  part.  At  the  siege  of  Sevastopol 
alone,  which  scarcely  occupied  eighteen 
months,  no  less  than  253,042  shot  and  shell 
of  all  uzes  were  fired  from  our  batteries,  a 
number  which  the  enemy  surpassed,  in  one 
attack  alone,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  some  of  the  ravines,  in 
which  this  iron  rain  descended  so  thickly  that 
it  paved  the  ground,  and  prevented  the  grass 
from  springing  up.  The  French  were  even 
more  prodigal  of  these  projectiles  j  for,  ac- 
cording the  report  made  to  the  Emperor, 
1,100,000  of  them  were  sent  by  our  allies 
into  the  doomed  city. 

The  neighborhood  of  each  department 
is  generally  indicated  by  the  class  of  war 
stores  to  be  seen  at  hand.  We  may  be  sure 
we  are  near  the  great-^un  foundry,  for  in- 
stance, when  we  see  the  long  files  of  iron 
guns  of  all  sizes  and  patterns,  from  the  light 
32-pounder8  to  the  truly  formidable  98- 
pounders  of  the  naval  serrice,  fiankiiig  the 
road,  compared  with  which  the  li^ht  braae 
field-pieces  that  fringe  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing itself  seem  the  merest  toy-guns.  Here 
and  there  trim  grass-plats  arc  seen  with  a 
neat  edging  of  three  hundred  13-ii>ch  mor- 
tars, and  at  the  grand  entrance  of  the  foun- 
dry itsdf  enormous  shells,  a  yard  in  diam» 
ter,  prepared  for  Mallett's  mammoth  mortar, 
are  planted  as  if  to  show  how  daring  are 
the  ideas  of  modem  war,  which  proposes  to 
throw  such  Titanic  missiles  at  the  enemy. 
Here  too  may  be  seen  veterans  which  have 
seen  serrice — avenues  of  wounded  guns 
from  the  Crimea.  These  are  the  picked 
specimens  of  the  88  pieces  of  ordnance 
either  disabled  by  the  enemy  or  worn  out  by 
their  own  fire  in  that  ever-memorable  siege. 
One,  a  68-pounder,  was  shattered  by  a  sin- 
gular  accident ;  just  as  it  was  being  dia- 
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charged  a  fihell  flred  by  the  enemy  exploded 
in  its  mouth,  and  destroyed  it  after  it  had 
fired  no  less  than  2000  rounds.  Another 
gun,  vhich  is  split  in  the  muzzle,  was  hit 
thirteen  times.  There  appearti  to  hare  been 
luck  in  this  mystic  number,  hovevert  for  by 
the  aid  of  an  iron  band  the  mishap  was  re- 
paired, and  it  went  on  doings  duty  until  one 
of  its  trunnions  'was  knocked  off,  and  even 
then,  like  the  gallant  Widderington,  at 
Che^-y  Chase,  it  fought  upon  its  stumps  ;  for, 
on  being  sunk  into  the  ground,  and  fired  at 
a  high  elevation,  it  was  kept  at  work  up  to 
the  end  of  the  siege.  Some  of  these  guns 
are  pitted  with  cannon-shot  even  as  far  back 
as  tlie  breech,  and  one  or  two  are  hit  in  their 
very  sternmost  parts.  These  wounds  are 
the  result  of  ricochet  firing,  a  kind  of  prac- 
tice which  enables  a  shot  to  drop  in  the  most 
unexpected  places. 

In  the  mounting  yard,  as  it  is  termed, 
which  lies  between  the  gun  and  CBrriBgc  fac- 
tories, the  field  pieces  are  mounted  upon 
their  carriages  and  fitted  up  for  service  pre- 
vious to  their  removal  to  the  depot  of  nrtil- 
lery  near  the  Common.  Since  the  war  the 
captured  cannon  from  Sevastopol  have  been 
stored  here  preparatory  to  their  being  either 
broken  up  or  distributed  as  trophies  to  the 
various  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Of 
these  guns  1079  are  of  iron  and  94  of  brass. 
They  are  of  admirable  metal,  and  would 
hate  proved  very  servieeable,  except  that  un- 
fortunately their  bore  does  not  smt  any  of 
our  shot.  Gun  carriages  rent  by  the  burst- 
ing of  guns,  or  so  unscientifically  constructed 
as  inevitably  to  destroy  themselves,  like  the 
iron  carriages  taken  from  the  enemy  at 
Kertch,  are  kept  as  lessons  for  the  Ca])tain 
Instructor  to  dwell  upon,  when  he  takes 
round  his  bevy  of  young  artillery  cadets. 
Tliis  official  performs  the  essential  duty  of 
giving  the  future  artillery  officer  a  clear  in- 
sight into  the  method  of  constructing  and 
repuring  all  the  more  essential  engines  and 
tools  he  will  have  to  work  with — such  as 
guns,  gun-carrit^es,  &e.,  and  of  obtaining  a 
general  noUon  of  the  relative  strength  of 
metals,  and  of  the  value  of  the  various  ma- 
terials out  of  which  the  munitions  of  war  are 
formed.  The  vast  workshops  of  Woolwich 
afibrd  an  admirable  field  for  the  acquisiUon 
of  this  kind  of  knowledge. 

The  n^hborhood  of  the  Arsenal  to  the 


chief  Military  Academy  in  the  kingdom  gives 
these  embryo  artillery  officers  an  opportumly 
of  witnessing  the  experiments  which  are 
constantly  going  on  in  the  Marshes,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  new  gunft,  or  of 
practically  examining  the  capabilities  of  new 
inventions.  The  extraordinary  energy  with 
which  projectors  of  all  kinds  (clergymen 
among  the  number)  devoted  themselves  to 
the  task  of  inventing  new  implements  of  de- 
struction during  the  Russian  war  entirely 
belied  that  lamb-hke  spirit  attributed  by  Mr. 
Cobden  to  his  fellow-counlrymen.  No  less 
than  1976  new  projects  were  submitted  to 
the  Select  Committee  of  Ordnance  with  re* 
spect  to  artillery  atone.  Of  this  number  a 
large  proportion  were  of  the  most  imbedle 
kind — such  as  proposals  to  fill  shells  mth 
Cayenne  pepper,  choloroform,  and  cacodyle, 
the  latter  a  most  rirulent  material  which  has 
the  property  of  poisoning  the  ttir  around  it 
The  asphyxiating  ball  of  the  French  was  the 
true  parent  of  the  whole  brood.  Only  forty- 
three  of  the  propositions  were  favorably  re- 
jjorted  oit,  and  of  this  number  only  thirty 
iiave  been  adopted  into  the  service.  First 
and  foremost  among  these  is  the  plan  of  fill- 
ing shells  with  liquid  iron.  It  is  scarcely 
powible  to  exaggerate  the  destructive  effect 
of  this  new  application  of  an  old  material. 
At  the  second  shot  fired  in  the  Marshes 
^inat  a  perfectly  new  butt  which  cost 
J^O,  it  set  it  on  fire  and  entirely  destroyed 
it.  The  engines  of  the  Arsenal  and  the  old 
expedient  of  heaping  earth  against  the  burn- 
ing wood  were  of  no  avail,  the  moulton  lead 
having  penetrated  in  all  directions  deep  into 
the  timber.  It  is  hard  to  beKeve  that  any 
ship  will  be  able  to  resist  the  destructive  ef- 
fect of  these  shells,  or  that  masses  of  men 
will  be  found  courageous  enough  to  with- 
stand their  devastating  effects ;  for  immedi- 
ately the  percussion  shell  comes  in  contact 
with  any  object,  it  explodes  and  throws  the 
moulten  metal  in  all  directtons-~-splashing 
and  striking  objects  that  are  completely  out 
of  the  way  of  the  contents  of  ordinary 
shells,  and  proving  fax  more  deadly  both  to 
animate  and  inanimate  substances  than  the 
famous  Greek  fire  of  old.  This  verj-  inven- 
tion was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  au- 
thorities as  early  as  1R03  by  a  workman  in  a 
London  iron-foundry,  but  the  suggestion  was 
so  contrary  to  all  the  current  notionB  of  the 
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time,  that  it  was  rejected,  and  not  heard  of 
a^itiri  until  a  new  war  brought  into  play  more 
advanced  ideas. 

The  new  giinR  that  were  brought  forward 
were  innumerahle,  and  many  of  them,  such 
as  the  MerRcy  steel  gun,  and  the  great  mor- 
tar, are  atill  under  trial.  If  this  mortar, 
which  is  huilt  up  of  a  series  of  rings  9 
inches  broad  and  3^  inches  thick,  laid  over 
one  another,  and  fitting  tightly,  bo  as  to  form 
a  barrel,  should  ultimately  prove  capable  of 
reaating  the  full  charge  of  70  11m.  we^ht  of 
powder,  it  will  be  the  most  destructive  im- 
plement yet  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  fortified  places.  In  some  of  the 
trials  which  hare  talten  place  in  the  Marshes 
it  threw  its  3C-inch  shell,  weighing  26  cwt., 
upwards  of  two  miles,  and  when  the  missile 
fell,  it  buried  itself  in  the  ground  to  so  con- 
siderable a  depth,  that  al^er  digging  down 
12  feet,  ond  probing  for  15  more,  it  still  re- 
mained undiscovered.  The  artillerymen  say 
jestingly  that  it  has  dropped  down  to  Austra- 
lia. No  casemate  at  present  in  existence 
ooald  withstand  the  crushing  weight  of  its 
fid],  and  its  bursting  charge  of  200  lbs.  of 
powder. 

After  contemplating  thin  vast  establish- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  with  its 
sixty  steam-engines,  which,  through  the 
agency  of  upwards  of  three  miles  of  running 
•baiting,  gives  motion  to  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand machines,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention 
tbe  human  labor  which  directs  this  enormous 
manofiicturing  power.  During  the  height  of 
the  Crimean  war,  upwards  of  10,000  men 
and  boys  were  employed  in  the  Arsenal,  an 
army  of  workers  engaged  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  the  materials  of  destruction  equal  to 
the  entire  force  encamped  at  Aldershot,  and 
double  the  number  of  men  that  besieged  and 
took  Dellii.  When  such  messes  of  men  as 
this  have  to  be  dealt  with  daily,  it  is  obvious 
bow  necessary  it  must  be  to  possess  an  organ- 
ired  system  by"  which  the  loss  of  what  might 
otherwise  be  considered  mere  fractions  of 
time  is  noted.  Let  us  suppose  for  instance 
tbat  every  man  and  boy  in  the  Arsenal  lost 
ooly  five  minutes  per  day,  and  it  would 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  the  loss  of  the 
labor  of  one  man  for  twelve  weeks  to  tbe 
OoTcmment. 

The  next  problem  to  be  solved  is  how  to 
pay  10/X>0  men  in  any  reasonable  time.  It 
voitld  be  dearly  imposuble  to  calculate  each 


man*s  wages  at  the  time  of  payment,  even  if 
a  little  army  of  clerks  were  employed.  It  is 
therefore  done  beforehand  by  a  staff  of  men 
employed  for  this  purpoFe.  The  amount  due 
to  each  person  having  been  ascertained,  tlie 
money  is  laid  out  on  boards  divided  into 
partitions  numbered  consecutively.  A  cor- 
responding number  for  each  man  with  the 
amount  to  be  given  to  him  is  distributed  pre- 
viously to  the  pajTncnt  taking  place,  on  what 
is  termed  a  *'  pay  ticket."  On  pay  day  the 
artinans  tnke  their  places  in  single  file,  ar- 
ranging themselves  according  to  their  num- 
bers and  paRF^ing  in  front  of  the  pay  boards, 
receive  their  wages,  and  surrender  their 
tickets,  which  are  receipts  for  the  money. 
No  money  is  exchanged  if  not  brought  back 
before  the  man  reaches  o  certain  point,  and 
in  this  space  there  are  persons  stationed  to 
watch  that  no  exchange  is  made  of  bad  money 
for  good.  To  search  everj'  man  as  he  left 
would  be  impossible,  yet  it  is  highly  neces^ 
sary  to  have  some  means  of  checking  petty 
depredations  of  metal,  &c.  Formerly  pecu- 
lations of  this  kind  were  constant,  and  tbe 
aggregate  loss  must  have  been  immense. 
When  it  was  first  determined  to  put  a  stop 
to  it,  the  men  were  told  only  a  fevr  minutes 
before  leading  work  that  tbey  would  be 
searched  as  they  went  out.  The  effect  of  this 
announcement  was  that  the  whole  Arsenal 
was  strewed  with  small  pilfered  articles, 
thrown  hastily  away.  Now  a  couple  of 
policemen  at  the  gate  touch  indiscriminately 
a  certain  per  centage  of  the  men  as  they  are 
going,  and  these  hare  to  pass  through  a  side 
lodge  to  be  searched.  As  no  man  can  tell 
whether  or  no  he  will  be  touched,  the  whole 
mass  is  kept  honest.  The  mere  lodging  of 
such  a  body  of  men  was  at  first  a  difficulty 
even  in  so  large  a  town  as  Woolwich  :  the 
demand,  however,  soon  produced  supply,  and 
the  means  taken  to  insure  the  fall  of  Sevasto- 
pol caused  the  rise  of  a  new  town  of  ot  leost 
two  thousand  houses  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Arsenal. 

Complete  as  we  have  shown  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Arsenal  to  be,  both  as  regards  its 
mechanical  resources  and  its  stafi',  it  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  Government  do 
not  intend  to  depend  upon  it  wholly  for  the 
supply  of  the  munitions  of  war.  In  the  case 
of  small  arms,  its  powers,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  task.  In  those 
branches,  however,  where  the  manufacturing 
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power  is  ample,  tlicy  ^vill  not  attempt  to  push 
it  to  the  point  of  excluding  the  private  man- 
ufacturer from  a  share  in  the  business.  This 
is,  we  think,  a  wise  decision  ;  for,  however 
excellent  may  be  the  present  arrangements 
now  everj'thing  is  new,  and  the  broom  is 
fresh,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  tendency 
of  this  and  all  other  Government  establish- 
ments is  to  go  to  sleep,  since  they  neither 
possess  tlie  stimulus  of  private  gain  to  teach 
them  economy,  nor  that  unity  of  direction 
which  gives  such  \-igoi-  to  private  enterprises. 
The  principle  of  competition  ought  therefore 
to  he  kept  up,  and  we  should  run  the  private 
manufacturer  against  the  public  one  in  order 
to  keep  down  price,  and  pit  the  Royal  Factory 
against  the  trade  in  order  to  keep  up  quality. 
Another  great  gain  will  accrue  from  the 
determination  of  the  Goveniment,  which  is 
that  the  private  manufacturers  will  not  lose 
the  art  of  making  certain  stores  of  war — an 
art  which  cannot  be  leanied  in  a  day.  It 
would  he  unwise  for  the  authorities  to  put  all 
tbeu:  eggs  into  one  basket,  and  this  they 
vould  most  assuredly  do  hy  entirely  depend- 
ing upon  thdr  own  powers  of  production, 
and  in  disassociating  themselves  from  the 
great  and  fertile  manufacturing  power  of 
£ngland,  which  generally  knows  so  well  how 
to  economize  and  progress. 

If  the  Government  have  shown  judgment 
and  foresight  upon  this  point,  we  cannot  say 
as  much  for  their  inexcusable  neglect  to  pro- 


vide for  the  security  of  this  enormmu  estab- 
lishment, which  contains  within  its  walls  not 
only  the  principal  depot  of  warlike  stores  in 
the  island,  but  also  the  means  of  producing 
them.  We  do  not  believe  that  our  neighbors 
are  going  to  sail  up  the  Thames  quite  as 
easily  as  the  Dutch  did,  or  that  any  foreign 
army  marching  from  Dover  could  destroy  the 
Arsenal  on  its  way  to  the  capital  without  our 
ha^ng  ample  notice  of  their  approach. 
Nevertheless  we  cannot  think  that  the  sole 
Arsenal  of  England,  placed  as  it  ia,  in  a  very 
accesnhle  part  of  the  island,  should  be  left 
entirely  without  the  means  of  defense.  The 
place  itself  could  not  be  fortified,  as  it  is 
commanded  by  the  heights  of  Shooter's 
Hill ;  but  the  neighborhood  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  In  the  opinion  of 
military  engineers,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
even  to  erect  the  requisite  works  until  the 
moment  their  services  were  required.  Half 
a  dozen  earth  batteries,  mounted  with  heavy 
guns,  would  command  all  the  land  approaches 
and  a  few  flats,  posted  so  as  to  sweep  the 
reaches  of  the  river,  would  effectually  pretent 
the  approach  of  any  hostile  force  by  water. 
The  scneme  of  these  batteries  should,  how- 
ever^ be  settled  beforehand  in  alt  their  details, 
so  that  in  the  moment  of  danger  they  could 
be  completed  almost  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  in  case  an  invader  should  give  the 
Channel  Fleet  the  slip  some  fine  misty  morn- 
ing, and  succeed  ia  making  good  his  footing 
upon  our  shores. 


The  sea-serpent  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pletely established.  Ciptain  Harrington  of  tho 
Circassian  is  a  person  of  responsible  position, 
and  a  lener  he  addresses  to  Admiral  Hamilton 
shows  him  to  be  a  sensible  man.  He,  with  hia 
friends  and  companions,  to  the  number  of 
twenty,  saw  the  animal  within  a  di^^tanco  of 
twenty  yards  of  the  ship.  TIio  faets  now  stated 
tend  to  corroborate  the  account  given  not  only 
by  the  officers  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Dosdalas 
bat  by  many  other  persons  who  have  seen  some 
animal  at  sea  of  great  dimensions  moving  nloni; 
the  water  at  a  rapid  rate.  All  the  raXea  of  evi- 
dence make  it  more  probable  that  there  may  be 
a  sca-scrpcnt  than  that  persons  under  such 
totally  different  eircuin<;tances  should  concur  on 
essentials, — some  of  these  persons  beiac  edn- 
cated,  trained  to  marine  omerration,  abo  per- 
fectly tnutworthy.  The  seaMqieat  is  tli«r» 


fore  removed  from  tho  category  of  metaphors  to 
illustrate  impossibilities,  into  the  category  of 
realities.  Its  existence  is  one  of  the  stories 
"  told  to  the  Marines "  which  turn  out  to  be 
true ;  and  it  has  not  nnfrequentlv  happened 
that  the  belief  of  "  the  Marines ''  haa  t>cen 
more  reasonable  than  the  scc[ttic)sm  of  those 
who  laughed  at  them.  A  question  arises,  is 
there  only  one  Bea-scrpenl,  or  are  there  more 
than  one  species  of  elongated  "  creatures  in  the 
sea's  entrnll?"  Again,  what  brings  them  to 
tho  snrfaco  1  Possibly  the  progress  of  marine 
navigation  may  attract  these  dwellers  of  the 
depths  from  the  sabmarine  valleys.  It  is  still  a 
fiu'tber  question,  whether  in  some  of  these 
crcatureg  wo  may  not  ultimately  identify  a  few 
of  our  antediluvian  geological  friends^ — Sprc' 
tator. 
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From  The  Athenffiam. 

Bioffraphy  of  Elisha  Kent  Kane.  By  Wil- 
liam Elder.  (Philadelphia,  Childs  & 
Peterson ;  London,  Triibner  &  Co.) 

To  Dr.  Kane  the  world  was  little  more 
than  a  garden,  intersected  bj  ornamental 
waters.  It  had  its  wildernesses,  such  as  Lord 
Bacon  says  are  proper  to  gardens;  but  the 
tight-footed  Fennsylvanian  rambled  from  one 
zone  to  another,  as  though  lie  had  been  the 
universal  landlord.  If  he  spent  the  summer 
months  in  Greenland,  his  winter  was  com- 
forted by  the  eun  of  Sumatra, — when  he  had 
interested  himself  in  the  barbarism  of  Sen- 
naar,  he  compared  it  with  the  old-fashioned 
dvilization  of  Ferua.  The  wandering  Carta- 
philus  was  not  more  sudden  in  his  flights 
across  the  globe.  Before  attaining  the  age 
of  thir^,  Kane  had  viuted  Madeira,  Brazil, 
Ceylon,  Luzon,  China,  and  its  islands,  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  Persia,  Nubia,  Sennoar,  Greece, 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Nova  Scotia,  New- 
foundland, and  West  Greenland, — ^he  had 
been  upon  the  equator  in  the  Oriental  Archi- 
pelago, and  he  had  reached  the  utmost  limits 
of  geographical  research  in  Lancaster  Sound. 
With  the  sunny  side  of  Europe  he  was  fami- 
liar, with  Spanish  oil,  with  Portuguese  wine, 
with  German  beer,  with  Italian  palaces, — he 
had  chatted  with  the  archers  of  the  Tyrol, — 
he  had  received  learned  salutations  in  Faris, 
London  had  delighted  to  honor  his  great  and 
intrepid  exertions, — in  the  Nile  Valley  he 
had  climbed  up  to  the  chin  of  Memnon, — in 
Luzon,  dived  into  an  unexplored  crater, — and 
bathed  in  a  forbidden  asphaltic  lake.  Yet 
this  was  no  man  of  iron,  no  lithe  Hercules 
exulting  it)  health  and  physical  buoyancy. 
At  twenty-one,  feeling  himself  doomed  to  a 
painful  life,  he  resolved  never  to  marry ; 
upon  entering  the  naval  service  he  avowed 
himself  subject  to  "chronic  rheumatism,  and 
cardiac  disturbance  " — in  Egj-pt  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  plague — in  Africa  by  the  coast 
fever — in  Philadelphia  he  lay  dangerously  ill 
for  weeks — wounded  by  a  lance  in  Mexico  he 
was  reported  dead — next  he  had  a  visitation 
of  lockjaw — at  sea  he  was  smitten  with 
paralysis,  which  ultimately  touched  hia  brain 
— and  he  died  in  January,  1857,  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  yeu.  Here  we  have  the  example  of 
a  man  chronically  and  acutely  afflicted,  not 
only  bearing  up  under  every  form  of  suflfer- 
ing,  but  ransacking  the  whole  earth  in  pur- 
suit of  his  favorite  designs,  undertaking 
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gigantic  toils,  venturing  into  the  presence  of 
every  species  of  danger,  aiming  at  nothing 
for  himself,  but  dedicating  a  life  of  daring  de- 
votion to  the  serrice  of  humanity.  His  char- 
acter was  conspicuously  free  &om  the  com- 
mon vices  and  frailties  of  Us  age ;  he  was 
generous,  charitable,  just  to  rich  and  poor, 
modest  and  humane.  The  only  accusation 
ever  levelled  against  him  has  been  satisfac- 
torily dissipated.  Such  a  citizen,  such  a 
memory,  America  does  well  to  honor.  The 
obsequies  of  Dr.  Kane  were  like  those  of 
some  mighty  commander  fellen  on  the  field 
of  victory.  Populations  followed  the  mortu- 
ary car  j  cities  put  on  mourning.  .  If  ever  a 
funeral  resembled  a  triumph  it  was  that  with 
which  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
exalted  the  labors  and  the  virtues  of  th«r 
philanthropic  traveller.  Again,  30,000  per< 
sons  have  subBcribed  to  Dr.  Elder's  Biogra- 
phy. 

The  book,  however,  is  fiiulty  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  written  in  a  style  of  irregular  and 
tumid  exaggeration.  Dr.  Elder  intrudes  a 
variety  of  anecdotes,  the  most  trivial  con- 
ceivable, concerning  the  ehildhood  of  his 
hero,  and  professing  that  he  "has  not  diluted 
his  narrative  with  anything  beyond  his  own 
personality,"  is  at  no  pains  to  explain  why 
that  dilution  appeared  necessary.  Never- 
theless, he  had  excellent  materials  to  work 
upon,  and,  in  8]nte  of  all  defects,  the  storj'  is 
most  interesting.  It  begins,  of  course,  with 
the  parentage  of  the  Arctic  discoverer,  trace- 
able to  the  Irish  Kanes,  the  Scotch  Ldpers, 
the  English  Grays,  and  the  Low  Dutch  Kens* 
selaers.  In  February,  1620,  Elisha  Kent 
Kane  was  bom,  the  eldest  ef  seven  children, 
with  "  that  sort  of  twill  in  the  muscular  tex- 
ture which  give  tight  little  fellows  more  size 
than  Ihey  measure,  and  more  weight  than 
they  weigh."  To  this  he  appears  to  have 
added  a  somewhat  pugnacious  disposition, 
and  a  tendency  to  that  sort  of  enterprise 
which  in  children  is  denounced  as  mischief ; 
he  was  called  "  a  bad  boy,"  and  this  is  the 
fashion  in  which  Dr.  Elder  expounds  llim. — 

"  The  boy  had  not  a  vice  or  a  fault  thafr 
could  spoil  the  man  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  an 
inclination  that  ])romised  success  in  the  life 
designed  for  him.  There  was  riding  at  break^ 
neck  speed  to  be  done ;  trees  and  rocks  to 
climb;  pebbles  to  pick;  dogs  to  train; 
chemistry,  geology,  and  geography  to  explore, 
with  his  eyes  and  fingers  on  the  facta  ;  sketch- 
ing, whitUing,  and  cobbling  to  do,  wUh  other 
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heroics  of  muscle  and  mind — alt  mixed  in  a 
medley  of  matter  and  •ystem." 

As  a  youth,  fae  "could  have  beaten  De 
Foe  in  his  own  style  of  writing,''  says  this 
inordinate  biographer.  At  twenty-three,  he 
made  bis  first  voyage  to  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
in  the  fiigate  Brandywine.  On  the  way,  he 
expbred  a  part  of  Brasil,  the  anUquiUes  of 
Southern  Lidia,  and  the  interior  Ceylcm. 
Then,  in  lazon,  he  descended  into  the  un- 
known abysses  of  the  volcano  of  Tael. — 

"  The  walls  which  form  this  crater  are  fifty 
to  sBTenty-five  yards  in  perpendicular  height 
from  its  base,  which  renders  a  descent  into  it 
impossible,  without  the  aid  of  ropes  or  lad- 
ders. At  the  bottom  of  the  crato',  which  is 
Bmokii%  are  aeen  four  or  fire  peaks  or  cones 
ooTeredwith  sulphur.  All  the  rest  is  a  lake 
of  green  water  which  boils  in  several  places, 
'and  should  contain  sulphuric  acid.  Neither 
basalta  nor  lava  are  found  in  all  the  moun- 
tain or  volcano,  nor  scoriie  and  burnt  clay, 
nor  any  pumice-stone.  The  lake  in  which 
stands  this  island,  volcano,  or  Pulo,  has  a 
1  Xircuraference  of  thirty  leagues :  its  waters 
.-are  brackish  and  bituminous ;  it  is  of  great 
>depth ;  the  shallowest  part  is  twenty  fath- 
ODBS;  the  soundings  are  forty  fathoms,  fortv- 
five,  seventy,  one  hundred  fathoms,  and  in 
other  parts  no  bottom  has  been  found  with 
a  line  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  fath- 
oms." 

The  descent  had  only  once  before  been 
attempted  by  an  European,  who  was  unsuc- 
cessfuL  Dr.  Kane  would  not  be  persuaded 
-to  deaist— 

"  The  attendants  very  reluctantly  gathered 
from  the  jungle  a  parcel  of  bamboos,  and 
fastened  tnem  into  a  rude  but  strong  rope,  by 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  the  baron,  they 
lowered  him  over  the  brink.  He  touched 
bottom  at  a  depth  of  more  than  two  hundred 
feet  from  the  platform  he  had  left,  and,  de- 
taching himself  from  the  cord,  clambered 
slowly  downward  till  he  reached  the  smoking 
take  below  and  dipped  hts  specimen-bottles 
under  its  surface.  The  very  next  thing  in 
order  was  to  get  back  »gtin  with  the  trophies 
of  his  achievement  This  he  used  to  speak 
of  as  the  only  dangerous  part  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  scalding  ashes  gave  way  under 
flim  at  every  step  of  his  return  ;  a  change  in 
die  air-current  stifled  him  with  sulphurous 
vapors  ;  he  fell  repeatedly,  and,  before  he  got 
back  to  the  spot  where  his  rope  was  dang- 
ling, his  boots  were  so  charred  that  one  of 
them  went  to  pieces  on  his  foot  He,  liow- 
cver,  succeeded  in  tjing  the  bamboo  round 
ills  waist,  and  was  hauled  up  almost  insensi- 
ble.  When  he  sank  exhausted  in  the  hands 


of  his  assistants,  the  natives  protested  that 
the  Drity  of  tia  Tael  had  avenged  lumaelf 
for  the  sacrilege.'* 

In  China  he  took  lively  sketches,  drank 
samshou  out  of  silver  cans,  chin-chinned  with 
the  Mandarins,  and  then  suddenly  struck  oS, 
making  vast  sweeps  of  the  globe  to  the 
heights  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  eating  locusts  in  Sennnar, 
sipping  eofifee  in  the  Temple  of  Sesostris,  los- 
ing his  jonmela  and  baggage  in  the  Nile — 
like  another  Raffles — and  receiving  a  wound 
from  a  Bedouin.  He  saw  a  tablet,  or  lap- 
stone,  on  the  figure  of  Memnon,  and  under- 
took to  climb  it : — 

"  But,  as  the  leg  at  the  calf  is  about  four 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  and  thirteen  in 
circumference,  to  climb  it,  as  one  grasps  the 
bole  of  a  tree  in  his  arms  to  ascend  it,  was 
clearly  impracticable.  There  was  but  one 
way  of  working  his  way  up  to  the  kneea, 
which  was  by  bracing  his  back  or  neck  (as 
the  varying  interspace  required)  antnst  one 
of  the  legs  and  his  feet  against  tbe  other* 
and  so  to  wriggle  his  way  upward.  His  at- 
tendants protested  that  the  feat  was  imposn- 
ble ;  and  at  first  it  seemed  so,  for  he  failed 
in  several  attempts.  But,  stripiung  lumself 
to  his  pantaloons,  which  were  no  encumbranoe 
in  climoing,  he  was  at  Itist  successful.  It  was 
slow  and  weary  work :  but  he  made  good  his 
ascent  to  the  point  he  aimed  at." 

Though  not  robttst  in  health,  fae  must  have 
possessed  great  muscular  energy.  Another 
page  or  two  brings  him  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Helicon,  cutting  a  walking-stick  from  the 
brink  of  Hippocrene ;  his  next  stride  ia  to 
the  Alpine  glaciers;  then  we  meet  him  in 
Dahomey  translating  a  laureate  ode,  in  honor 
of  a  naked  king,  greased  and  powdered  vrith 
gold,  and  sitting  upon  a  tiger's  skin,  with  one 
hand  resting  on  a  skull : — 

"  Ho,  tam-a-rama  bo  now, 
Sam-o-rambo  jng! 
Hurrah  for  the  son  of  the  snn  I 
Hurrah  for  the  brother  of  the  moon! 
Buffaloc  of  liulTalocfl,  and  bull  of  hulls 
Ho  Kits  on  a  thfone  of  his  enemies  skalls , 
And  if  he  wonts  more  to  play  at  football. 
Ours  are  at  his  service, — alt,  all,  all." 

English  laureates  have  done  worse.  De- 
spatched upon  Oovemment  service  to  Mexico, 
he  is  at  once  in  the  midst  of  the  fighting,  and 
charges  with  the  foremost  at  Nopaluca : 

"  At  one  period  of  the  charge,  when  Dr. 
Kane  was  some  distance  ahead  of  the  rest  of 
his  company,  his  fine  hone  carried  him  in 
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between  a  spirited  young  major  and  his  or- 
derlVf  who  fell  upon  him  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. The  lance  of  the  latter  failed  at  the 
thrust,  except  so  fiir  as  to  infiict  a  slight  flesh- 
wound  upon  the  doctor,  who,  being  able  to 
parry  the  mqor's  aabre-cut,  ran  that  officer 
through  the  bowela.  The  fight  over,  Dr. 
Kane  was  attending  to  his  own  hurts,  when 
the  poor  wounded  youth  seized  him  by  hia 
arm,  crjing,  'Father!  my  father!  save  my 
father ! '  The  renegade  Mexicans,  having 
determined  to  slnn^hter  their  prisoners,  had 
commenced  operations  by  attacking  their 
chief  man,  an  aged  person,  who  had  surren- 
dered to  Dr.  Kane.  He  was  at  the  moment 
defending  himself,  bare-headed  and  unarmed, 
against  his  assailants.  Dr.  Kane  saved  him 
and  numerous  others ;  but  it  appears  he  did 
so  with  great  efibrts,  and  at  considerable  per- 
sonal risk." 

Dr.  Kane  had  a  picturesque  pen ;  we  have 
here  an  example  of  his  manner  in  letter- 
writing  : 

"  Who  ever  heard  of  Short's  Hotel?  A 

Sirfect  little  paradise,  looking  out  upon  the 
ay  of  Mobile,  and  containing  a  four-post 
bedstead.  Destitute  of  paint  or  whitewash 
or  wash-basin  is  Short's  Hotel ;  and  yet  it  is 
the  dearest,  sweetest  little  abode  of  honey- 
suckled  comfort  that  ever  hung  from  the 
boughs  of  a  live  oak.  Short's  Hotel  is  about 
the  size  of  our  discarded  wash-house.  Short's 
Hotel  floats  on  a  velvet-Iawned  magnolia- 
studded  clearing  on  the  bluff  bank.  Short's 
Hotel,  to  give  the  climax  to  its  beauties,  is 
completely  invitible.  The  limbs  of  a  great 
gnarled  UveKtakf  all  covered  with  long  grey 
moBB,  overhang  it  like  the  relinqar}'  of  a  pa- 
triarch ;  and,  save  when  the  aea-brecKs  thrust 
away  the  venerable  screen,  you  would  tlimk 
yourself  looking  at  a  thicket  of  Cherokee  roaes." 

Here  the  breeze  came  to  bim,  he  says, 
"purple-stained  with  the  sunset";  here, 
probably,  he  fiiRt  heard  the  proposal  of  an 
American  expedition  in  search  of  Franklin. 
A  May  breeze,  in  18S0,  took  him  out  of  the 
American  waters  in  the  Advance,  the  Rescue 
in  company,  and  on  board  of  the  former 
Lieut,  de  Haven  in  command : 

"  A  capital  officer,  a  daring  sailor,  irith  a 
dash  of  extra  a^rit  for  exigencies  that  more 
than  once  surpnaed  the  hardiest  of  lus  com- 
petitors in  the  stni^les  of  the  Northern 
Ocean.  In  one  of  their  joint  scrapes  among 
the  hummocks  of  Barrow's  Strait,  with  the 
British  tars  holding  their  breath  in  strained 
expectancy,  he  gave  them  a  taste  of  his  qual- 
ity that  won  for  him  on  the  spot  the  appella- 
tion of  the  "  Mad  Yankee."  With  seven 
feet  of  solid  oak  in  the  bow  of  his  brig,  he 
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used  her  as  a  battering-ram  against  the  icfr- 
rafls  and  opened  a  truk  for  them." 

This  part  of  his  career  is  the  best  known. 
We  will  only  quote  one  or  two  of  his  own 
letters ;  the  first  is  dated  from  Upemavickt 
in  Greenland,  in  July,  1863 : 

•'My  dear  Father, — Looking  through  the 
port-holes  of  this  house-hulk,  I  see  two  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  icebe»R  Boating  in  a  sea  as 
dead  and  oily  as  the  Lake  of  Tiberias }  yet 
I  cannot  warm  my  thoughts  to  talk  about 
them.  Hme  was  when  I  could  have  piled 
epithets  upon  such  a  scene ;  but  that  time 
has  passed ;  facts  only  are  my  aim  now. 
The  last  week  has  been  spent  by  me  almost 
constantly  in  an  open  boat,  strinng  to  over- 
come the  delays  of  an  everlasting  calm  by 
making  my  purchases  without  coming  to 
anchor.  This  is  a  somewhat  novel  service  to 
routine  naval  men  ;  but  I  have  saved  precious 
hours  by  it,  and  now  write  to  bid  you  share 
with  me  congratulations.  I  have  all  my  furs, 
— reindeer,  seal  and  bear;  my  boot-mocca- 
sins, walrus  lashings,  my  sledges,  harnesses 
and  dogs,— and  all  of  these  without  delaying 
the  brig  an  hour  upon  her  (»>urse!  Dogs  are  ' 
here,  as  horses  nre  with  you,  matters  of  ne- 
gotiation, ond  oftentimes  not  to  be  obtained. 
He  (the  dog)  is  the  camel  6f  these  snow-des- 
erts ;  and  no  Arab  could  i)art  with  him  more 
grudgingly  than  do  these  Esquimaux.  Con- 
gratulate me  ;  for  I  have  all  my  dogs,  and 
the  tough  thews  of  the  scoundrels  shall  be 
sinews  of  war  to  me  In  my  ice-battles.  In 
quest  of  them  I  have  threaded  the  fiords  be- 
tween Kangeit  (about  twenty  miles  south  of 
Proven)  and  Karsiek,  and  thence  Xo  Upema- 
vick,  once  fifty  miles  at  a  single  pull.  Dur- 
ing this  hard  labor  we  cooked  Dirds  ut)on 
the  rocks,  and  slept  under  buflhlo-robes. 
Human  destitution — the  filthy  desoktion  of 
the  Esquimaux  settlements — was  contrasted 
with  glories  beyond  conception.  I  had  never 
before  realized  tbe  grand  magnificence  of 
Greenland  scenery.  It  would  be  proianation 
to  attempt  to  describe  it" 

The  second  bears  date  March,  1856,  and 
presents  the  view  he  held  so  persistently ; 

'*  In  my  opinion,  the  vessels  cannot  have 
been  suddenly'  destroyed,  or  at  least  so  de- 
stroyed that  provisions  and  stores  CQuld  not 
have  been  estabh'shed  in  a  safe  and  conven- 
ient depot  With  this  view,  wMch  all  my 
experience  of  ice  sustains,  comes  the  collate- 
ral question  as  to  the  safety  of  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Expedition.  But  this,  my 
friend,  is  not  all.  I  am  really  in  doubt  as  to 
the  preservation  of  human  life.  I  welt  know 
how  glad  I  would  have  been,  had  my  duties 
to  others  permitted  me,  to  have  taken  refuge 
among  the  Esquimaux  of  Smith's  Straits  and 
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Etah  Bay.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you, 
ve  regarded  tfie  coarse  life  of  those  people 
with  e]'eB  of  envy,  and  did  not  douut  out 
that  ve  could  have  lived  in  comfort  uixin 
their  resourcei.  It  nqtiired  all  my  imvera, 
moral  and  physical,  to  ])revent  my  men  from 
deserting  to  the  WQlruH-settlementi ;  and  it 
was  my  fixed  intention  to  have  token  to  Es- 

auimaux  life,  had  Providence  not  carried  us 
irough  in  our  hazardous  escape.  Now,  if 
the  natives  reached  the  seat  of  the  missing 
ships  of  Franklin,  and  there  became  pos- 
sessed, by  pilfer  or  by  barter,  of  the  articles 
sent  home  by  Rae  and  Anderson,  this  very 
fact  would  explain  the  ability  of  some  of  the 
party  to  sustam  life  among  them.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  natives  have  never  reached 
the  ships,  or  the  seat  of  their  stores,  and  the 
relics  were  obtained  from  the  descending 
boat, — then  the  central  stores  or  ships  are 
unmolested,  and  some  may  have  been  able, 
these  and  the  htmt,  even  yet  to  sustain 
lire.  All  my  men  and  officers  agree  with  me 
that,  even  in  the  desert  of  Rensselaer  Bay, 
we  could  have  descended  to  the  hunting- 
seats,  and  sustained  lifie  by  our  guns  or  the 
craft  of  the  natives.   Sad,  and  perhaps  use- 


less, as  is  this  reflection,  I  give  it  to  you  as 
the  first  outpourings  of  my  conscientious 
opinions." 

Dr.  Elder  undertakes  to  describe  Dr.  Kane 
|)ersonally : 

"Dr.  Kane  was  five  feet  six  inches  in 
height :  in  his  best  health  he  weighed  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty-fire  pounds.  He  had 
a  fair  complexion,  with  soft  broiiTi  hair.  His 
eyes  were  dark  gray,  with  a  wild-bird  light 
in  them  when  his  intellect  and  feelings  were 
in  genial  flow ;  when  tliey  were  in  the  tor- 
rent-tide of  enraptured  action,  the  light 
beamed  from  them  like  the  flashing  of  scimi- 
tars, and  in  impassioned  moTement  they 
glared  frightfully." 

The  young  explorer  was  once  delighted  to 
discover  the  warm  and  bright  bud  of  a  poppy 
under  seven  feet  of  northern  snow,  and  his 
moralizings  on  this  and  other  incidents  illus- 
trate the  depth  and  feelings  of  his  nature. 
We  could  have  wished,  for  the  sake  of  the 
public,  a  better  biography, — but,  however 
told,  the  story  of  Elisha  Kent  Kane  is  a 
treasure.  ' 


UiTCLE  Timothy  described  a  dinner  party 

S*vcn  many  years  ago  by  the  late  Thomas 
nrst,  tho  once  eminent  bookseller,  at  his  hos- 
pitable mansion  on  Highgate  Hill.  Touched 
by  his  masterly  hand,  the  company  passed  in 
review  before  us.  "There,"  said  lie,  "was 
Scott,  then  plain  '  Wattu '  (as  the  Ettrick  Shep> 
herd,  when  skin-fnll  of  strong  whiskey-puncn, 
familiarly  used  to  call  him  t )  tall  and  stalwart ; 
frank  and  hilarious;  discoursing  eloquently 
upon  border  fbads  and  fbrays;  wizards  and 
bolted  knights  ;  and  transporting  us  to  the  roar- 
ing cataract,  the  blasted  neuth,  and  tho  moun- 
tam  glen — Cninpbcll,  nervous  and  irritable ; 
with  bis  sharp  Scotch  accent,  and  still  sharper 
and  most  unmusical  voice  (not  quite  so  high  as 
Shelley's,  when  he  was  uated),  pressing  upon 
the  company  his  convwsatton,  which  bore  not 
the  slightest  proportion  to  his  fine  poetical  gen- 
ius— Rogers,  cautions,  and  cold  as  an  icicle; 
watching  his  opportunity,  and,  with  a  smile 
worthy  of  Mepliistopheles  t  edging  in  a  pointed 
and  wcll-poUshed  sarcasm — Moore  (the  Puck 
of  the  party!)  joyous  and  sparkling ;  lannching 
his  lampoons,  personal  and  political,  right  and 
left ;  and  giving  full  scope  to  his  Anacreontic 
and  Bacchanaiinn  sympathies — Crabbe  (honest 
Parson  Adams!)  with  his  fatherly  face,  primi- 
tiro  manners,  and  suit  of  sables  of  altra-cterical 
cut;  at  fintt,  retiring  and  taciturn;  but  wanning 
slowly  into  wisdom  and  wit — Wordsworth  (Ho- 
lofemes  and  Sir  Oracle  t)  pompoas  and  ogottsH- 
cal ;  the  tucamatton  of  the  personal  pronoun, 
and  whose  eternal  Calk  was  about  himself  and 
bis  writings ;  yet,  to  atone  for  these  drawbacks, 


'  with  a  vein  of  pure  gold  running  through  bis 
discourse — Coleridge,  dictatorial  and  dreamy ; 
an  indifferent  debater;  but  in  a  set  speech  'tho 
old  man  elot^nent,'  scattering  about  his  opin- 
ions and  criticisms,  which,  however  acnte  and 
lancifnl,  savored  too  much  of  tho  lectare  room 
and  the  opium  bottle — and  Sonthey  (tonchin}; 
no  subject  without  adorning  it),  with  his  various 
learning,  urbane  humor,  and  beautiful  literature, 
casting  sunshine  npon  all  around  him— Jcdin 
KombTe,  the  beau  ideal  of  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  and  whom  I  never  saw,  and  con- 
versed with  in  private  without  tliinking  of  Don 
Quixote,  and  Sir  Roger  de  Covcrlcy-^-and  Miss 
Baillie  ('Sister  Joanna!')  a  choice  specimen 
of  a  well-bred,  literiuT  lady  of  the  old  school, 
were  also  present.  The  smartest  dressed  men 
in  the  company  were  tho  two  Tmis;  Campbell 
and  Moore ;  though  their  taste  !n  tho  color  and 
cut  of  their  clothes  was  somewhat  outre.  Camp- 
bell's coat  (pea  green,  witli  black  velvet  collar 
preposterously  high,  and  bright  brass  buttons !) 
was  (like  tho  Irishman's  blanket)  too  short  at 
the  bottom,  and  too  long  at  the  top— Moore's 
(coffee-colored,  with  huge  bntttnu  of  cut  steel !) 
the  very  reverse ;  the  skirts  (out  of  all  propor- 
tion) covering  (as  Scott  said)  '  too  much  of^ the 
calf  I '  Ecm  Die  recited  some  striking  passages 
from  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  Marmion,  and  Dc 
Montfort ;  and  Moore,  whose  voice  was  a  melo> 
dions  and  plaintive  chant  very  touching  and 
beautiful,  sang  some  of  his  most  pathetic  songs, 
accompanying  himself  on  the  pianoforte;  and 
took  his  part  m  '  O,  Lady  Fair  I  ■with  exquisite 
tone  and  taste."— Lifenny  Gaxettt. 
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From  The  Natiotutl  Magazine. 
■  A  HAKD  STRUGGLE.* 

A.  DOMESTIC  TALE,  IN  OITE  ACT. 
BY  WEBTLAJtD  MAR8TOH. 

Mb.  Tbevob,  a  rich  &rnier, 
Bel'ben  Holt,  Mr.  TreTor*8  ward, 

Fergus  tiitAUAU,  as  nrgeon, 
LiLiAK  TuEVOR,  betrothed  to  Reuben, 
Amy,  Mr.  Trevor's  orphan  grandchila,  aged  thir- 
teen, 

Landladv  of  the  Old  Swan, 
Susan,  Jlr.  Trevor's  maid-servimt, 
Sceae:  Partlv  at  Mr.  Trevor's  house  t»  Ae  eoHll* 
try;  parity  in  an  inn  in  the  nei^^rhootL 


SCENE  I. 

Dramng-room  of  the  Grange,  Mr.  Treeor't  house, 
A  lawn  and  part  of  the  gnmnd»  areseen  through 
the  window,  whieh  opens  upon  a  conaervatory  ta 
back  of  the  stage. 

Mm.  l^RBTOB,  reading  a  newspaper  aloud,  and 
proHoandng  man;/  of  the  words  ineorredlg 
and  with  hesitation. 

"  In  brief,  the  raaguificoTice  of  tiie  late  flower 
ahow  at  Uppingham  was  witlioat  par-are-lel 
(parallel],  whothcr  we  regard  tho  exquisite 
Bpedmens  of  hor-ti^:ut-ral  science  themselves, 
or  the  unrivalled  display  of  fashion  and  a-ris- 
tocrasjr  congregated  from  all  quarters  of  the — 
vi-nis-ity  (vicinity)."  Ah,  that's  something 
like  style  ;  that's  real  elegant  language,  just  to 
my  taste  I  "  Hor-ti-cal-tu-ral "  is  a  capital  word, 
80  is  "  par-aro-lel ;  "  so  is  "  vi-nis^ty."  I  must 
mAe  a  note  of  em.  [ffe  takes  out  tablets: 
shouts  of  lawfhler  are  heard  from  the  grounds ; 
lie  looks  through  window].  What's  tliat  ?  Reu- 
ben and  Amy  again !  Why,  I  declare  he's  !et^ 
ting  her  chaso  aim  up  and  down  juat  as  if  he 
was  a  child  like  herself  I  He's  as  much  a  hoy 
as  when  his  poor  father  died  and  left  liim  to  my 
care. 

ReCBBN  bursts  in  through  the  window ;  Aht 
catches  him. 

Amy  (laughina).  Caught  1  cangfat  1  I'm  oat 
of  breath,  Reuben,  I'm  out  of  breatli  I  My 
side  aches  so  I 

Hetdten.  Yes,  lauie,  I  think  that  will  do  fbr 
one  tnm. 

Amy.  Grandpapa,  it  wasn't  fair ;  he  let  him- 
sell'  be  caugtit  just  to  please  mo. 

Mr.  Trevor.  Reuben,  I'm  nmozed  I  If  any 
of  the  gentry  in  the  vi-nis-ity  had  seen  you  1 

Reuben.  What  then?  They  would  have 
seen  mc  making  fun  for  a  dear  little  giil  who 
wanted  a  playmate. 

Mr.  Trevor.  My  good  fellow,  this  will  never 
do.  I  know  you've  many  good  points.  Yoa've 
helped  me  to  manage  the  farm  excellently. 
There's  not  an  acre  but  what's  made  the  most 
of,  not  a  sbed  on  tiic  estate  out  of  repair.  But 
really  you  must  give  op  these  strange  concn- 

*  The  acting  right  of  this  drama  in  London  ii 
for  two  years  tho  exclusive  property  of  Mr. 
Charles  Dillon.  The  acting  ri^t  m  the  connti? 
U  the  property  of  the  Author.  The  light  of  tnuu- 
lation  IS  reserved. 


trie  habits.  Remember  that  my  daughter  Lili- 
an, whom  I  sent  to  Maderia  for  her  health, 
comes  back  to  us  next  month. 

Reuben.  Ay,  and  well,  thank  God  ! — 

Mr.  Trevor.  That  you're  engaged  to  her. 
Consider  that  though  I  was  at  first  a  small 
farmer,  we're  now  rising  people,  entitled  to 
move  in  a  snper-iDcnmhcnt  sphere.  Yon  must 
get  rid  of  your  shyness,  go  into  company,  learn 
now  to  converse,  sir.  ^ok  at  me  I  I  never 
met  with  a  gentlemanly  word  in  anewspimer 
or  pamphlet,  but  I  instenily  make  note  or  it, 
and  add  it  to  my  concatenation. 

HeiAen  (cheerfully).  Talk's  not  in  my  line, 
sir;  I'm  not  glib  at  words. 

Mr.  TVemr.  Don't  say  glib,  there's  a  dear 
boy.  Yon  should  follow  gentlemanly  sports — 
carry  your  rod  and  line,  for  instance. 

HetAen.  What,  to  cheat  silly  fishes  ont  of 
their  lives  with  mock  flies  1 

Mr.  Trevor.  Pooh  I   Shoot,  then  I 

Seubai.  Ko;  powder  and  shot  have  so  Tnudi 
the  best  of  a  bird,  there's  no  fair  play  in  that. 

Mr.  Trevor.  Well,  you  can  hunt. 

Reuben.  Hunt!  What,  when  poor  Reynard 
hasn't  a  chance ;  for  if  he  gets  to  cover  one 
time,  he's  sure  to  be  killed  the  next.  Hunt ! 
Why,  if  it  was  a  tiger  in  a  jungle,  and  I  saw 
deam  in  bis  glaring  eyes  ;  or  if  it  was  to  stalk 
down  a  desert  lion — I  here,  he  there,  a  strong 
man  against  a  strong  beast,  a  life  against  a  life, 
— why  perhaps  I  might  take  to  it  I  But  to 
scour  after  a  helpless  brute,  doomed  before  he 
starts, — no,  thank  you,  sir ;  there's  no  sport 
for  me  where  there's  no  danger  1 
[Amy  fitea/s  up  to  Reuben,  and  places  her  hand  in 

his. 

Mr.  Trevor.  Well,  you  can  talk  when  you've 
a  mind  :  but  it's  very  rough,  very  rough ! 
However,  I  must  abscond  now.  Old  Stocks 
wants  me  to  take  Iiis  son  as  groom,  and  I've 
promised  him  an  auditory. 

[He  takes  his  hat,  and  goes  out  by  window. 

Amy  (playfully  imitating  Mr.  Trevor).  Pro- 
mised him  an  auditory  1 

Reuben.  Stop,  Amy!  Never  mimic  your 
grandpapa.    He  was  your  mother's  father. 

Amy  (earnestly).  I'm  very  sorry.  Forgive 
me. 

Jte^ien.  Yes,  pet ;  but  don't  do  it  again. 

[Kisses  her. 

Amy.  Indeed  I  won't, 

ReuAen.  That  creeper's  loose.  Amy.  [Takes 
up  a  hammer].  Just  give  me  the  list  and  the 
nails ;  we  must  have  all  tidy  for  Aunt  Lily. 
[He  nails  up  a  creeper  by  the  entrance  of  conser- 
vatory]. "There,  it's  come  down  !  I've  broken 
it  on.  Clumsy  fellow  I  what  have  aach  hands 
as  mine  to  do  with  flowers  ? 

Amy.  Yon  arc  not  clumsy,  although  yon 
choose  to  say  so.  I?ow,  Reuben,  shall  I  tell 
you  what  von  always  put  me  in  mind  ofi 

Reuben  (laughing,  and  throwing  himself  into  a 
chair).  Why  a  great  furzc-bnsh,  that  can  touch 
nothing  without  tearing  it. 

Amy.  Ton  know  better,  sir.  You're  like 
the  great  elm-tree  yonder;  when  I  try  to  clasp 
its  broad  tmok,  I  say,  "  Elm-trce,  how  strong 
you  are  t  just  like  Reuben."   And  when  I  look 
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np  at  its  green  leaves,  and  860  tho  Bun  come 
through  them,  not  fierce,  but  soft  and  gentU,  I 
tay,  "  Elm-tree,  how  kind  you  ore  I  '^—that's 
like  Ttenben  again. 

Reuben.  Nonsense,  chatterbox  I  (SAe  jumps 
on  his  knee. 

Amy.  Hush !  It'ii  of  no  uee  playing  at  hide- 
and-seek  with  me.  I  know  who's  gentle  and 
fiooA.  I  know  wlio  took  the  poor  poacher-lad 
for  a  servant,  and  made  him  boneet  by  kind- 
ness. I  know  who  rode  twenty  miles  throngb 
a  snow-storm  to  got  news  of  poor  Lnry  Thom- 
son's snilor-boy.  I  know  who  has  been  bro- 
ther and  father  to  somebody  who  lovca  him  as 
if  he  were  both.  \Kisaes  kirn. 

Reuben.  Silence,  prater  1  All  that's  rongh 
about  mo  is  my  own.  [In  ait  underlone  as  to 
himself.]  If  there's  any  thing  better,  it's  the 
work  of  another. 

Amii  (hearing  htm).  And  if  she  made  you 
good,  she  onght  to  be  pleased  with  her  work. 
And  so  she  will  be.  What  joy  to  think  that 
Annt  Lilian's  coming  home, — coming  home 
well,  though  we  thoaght  she  would  dio,  like  my 
own  dear  mother ! 

Reuben.  Hush,  hnsh,  dear  ! 

Amy.  O,  if  there  could  bo  a  little  window 
before  your  heart,  that  she  could  see  through  ! 
For  altnongh  she  loves  yon  so,  still  I  should 
like  her  to  know  how  very  good  you've  grown 
since  she  went.  O,  if  yoa  would  only  talk  to 
people,  that  they  might  know  what  yoa  really 
are! 

Reuben.  Thev  won't  know  by  my  talking, 
then.  I  leave  iino  speeches  to  folks  who  write 
plays  and  stories  and  such-Hke  trash. 

Amy  {drawing  from  his  coat-pocka  a  rather 
team  volume].  And  so,  sir,  you  nide  your  trash 
there !  How  often  have  I  caueht  you  reading 
it  1  It's  the  very  story  Aunt  Lilian  used  to  tell 
me.  I  never  liked  it  though,  the  [teople  were 
so  naughty  to  each  other  at  last,  though  they'd 
been  little  man  and  wifb  from  cUldren,  just  like 
you  and  Aunt  Lilian.  O,  see!  hero's  tho  post- 
man coming  up  the  walk.  Let  me  run  and  see 
what  he's  got. 

Reuben.  Off  she  goes,  then.  [He  kisset  her; 
Amyruns  out.  He  takes  up  the  book,  and  gazes 
on  the  title-page.]  Lilian  Trevorl — Her  own 
dear  nunc,  written  by  hersdf,— 4o  Udit,  bo  deli- 
cate, it  seems  like  looking  at  her.  I  wonder  at 
times  that  she  couM  ever  love  a  coarse  awkward 
fellow  like  me.  I  suppose  it  was  being  used  to 
me.  We  lived  in  this  house  together  when  wo 
wore  pinafores.  To  think  that  next  month 
she'll  be  here ! 

Amy  (bursting  into  the  room  mth  a  htter).  It's 
for  you ;  guess  from  whom.  It  tmgbt  to  have 
been  here  before.  See,  it's  marked  "too  late  I" 
[Reuben  takes  the  letter,  and  remaim  look- 
ing at  the  address.] 

Amtf  (clapping  her  hands  impatieRtlg).  Do 
open  It,  there  s  a  dear  I 

Reuben.   From  her  I  why,  she  onght  now  to 

at  sea.  If  it  should  be  to  say  that  she's  not 
coming, — that  she's  again  ill  1  [lie  compares 
the  direction  tttth  the  handwriting  in  the  owNt.] 
See  how  trembling  handwriting  looks  beside 
this.  She  is  ill  [  [Be  opens  the  kUtr  with  an 
^OTi,  and  rtads.] 


"  Soutbamptoii,  Tuesday. 

My  very  dear  Keuben. — This  date  will  surprise 
you;  I  rnvself  can  hardly  believe  that  I  am  once 
more  in  England.  I  met  with  an  unlooked-for 
chance  of  leavinft  Madeira;  and  I  know  that  uei- 
tlier  my  dear  father,  yourself,  nor  my  little  Amy 
win  be  sorry  to  see  me  sooner  than  you  expected. 

1  am  a  little  tired  with  my  journey;  but  do  not 
suppose  I  am  ill.  To-morrow  1  take  the  rail  home, 
and  shall  be  with  yon  by  noon.  God  bless  you 
all.  Your  ever  affectionate 

Lilian  Trevor." 

What  can  it  mean?  Southampton! — Tuesday! 
— the  words  ring  like  bells  in  my  ears ;  but  I 
can't  catch  the  sense.  [Glancing  again  otvr  the 
letter.]  Southampton.— Tuesday,— an  unlooked- 
for  chance  of  leaving  Madeira,— the  rail  home, — 
be  with  you  by  noon!  [He  stands  silent;  then 
turns  suddenly,  and  catches  Amy's  arm  ]  This  is 
you.  Amy? 

Amy.  Of  course  it  is,  dear.  How  happy  we 
shall  be  I 

ileafien.  That's  right  I  ask;  yon  answer. 
There's  the  hammer  on  the  floor,  and  tho  list  I 
was  nailing  ronnd  the  planta.  It's  all  real! 
And  80  she's —   '  [Panting. 

Amy.  Coming  home. 

ReiAen.  When? 

Am^.  She  wrote  on  Tuesday, — ^yesterday. 
Why  It  must  be  to-day. 

Reuben.  Coming  home  to-day  I  Bless  yoa 
for  saying  it  1  I  know  it  now ;  but  till  yon  said 
60  I  couldn't  take  it  in.  And  by  noon!  [Looks 
at  the  letter,  then  of  his  wai^.]  Why  it's  near 
noon  already. 

Amy.  Well,  let's  tell  grandpapa,  and  go  to 
the  station  to  meet  her. 

Reuben.  Yes,  yes.  Let  me  tell  him,  thoagh. 
Run  and  get  yonr  hat.  [She  goes  OfUA  At 
noon  to-day!  O,  shame  on  me;  I'm  aimdSl 
afraid  to  see  her !  It  will  be  tho  old  tale  when 
she  comes  back ;  I  shan't  have  a  word  to  say  for 
myself. 

Enter  Hb.  Tbetos  mlA  a  letter, 
ifr.  Trevw.  Reoben,  I  must  beg  yonr  atten- 
tion.  I've  just  received  a  most  consequential 

letter. 

Retiben,  So  have  1,  air. 

Mr.  Trevor.  We'll  talk  of  yours  by  and  by. 
Mine  is  about  the  family  pedagogue,  and  there- 
fore the  most  important. 

Reoben.  Ha,  ha !   Yon  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Trevor.  Yes;  it's  on  matters  connected 
with  our  family. 

Reuben.  So  is  mine. 

Mr,  Trevor.  Reuben,  I  mean  the  old  family- 
tree. 

Reuben.  Well,  I  mean  a  branch  of  it. 

A6r.  7Vevor.  Indeed;  I've  distinct  tnfoma- 
tion  as  to  two  of  ray  missing  pro— -pro — What's 
the  word  t  [Refers  to  the  letter.]  O,  about  two 
of  my  missing  progenitors. 

Reubeti.  And  I've  distinct  information  as  to 
one  of  your  missing  prt^ny. 

Mr.  Trevor.  Prt^enitors,  sir ;  they  write  it  so 
at  the  Hcrald'n  College. 

Reuben.  Confoond  the  Herald's  College ! 
For^W^me,  sir;  I  speak  of  tho  living,  not  nS 
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Mr.  Trevor.  Calm  yonrself;  a  gentleman 
riioald  nerer  bo  incttable. 

Aeuien.  A  man  maj  be,  thongb.'  Mr.  Trev- 
or, father, — ay,  let  me  say  father,— Bhe'a  com- 
ing ;  ehe'B  in  England  I 

Mf.  Trevor.  She!  WhoT 

ifeuien.  Read,  read  I 
[He  thrust*  Lilian'*  letter  into  Mr.  TVnwr**  hand. 

Mr.  Trevor  (rmdit^).  What,  from  Lilian! 
Lilian  back  agiun  1 — at  noon !  Why,  Aat  means 
noon  to-day  I  AVbat,  my  own  precious  j^rll 
Thou'i-t  right,  lad ;  thy  news  was  best ; — ^worth 
a  bnshel  of  mine  1  Hang  the  Herald's  College  1 
[Casts  his  own  letter  awa^,  slaps  Reuben  heartily 
on  the  shoiMer.]  Come,  look  alive ;  let's  be  on 
to  tho  station !  Thou  can  ride  the  bar  cob,  and 
I'll  drive  tho  mare.  Dang  it,  come  along,  come 
alonel  I'm  not  safe  i'  the  house,  I  tell  thee;  I 
shall  go. op  to  the  ceiling  like  a  champagne- 
cork  1  WhirliM/EetAen  to  the  windmr. 

Reuben  [laughtng).  0,  bnt  you  knov  a  gentle- 
man's never  excited  I 

Mr.  Trevor.  Why,  here's  Amy  ready  1  \En- 
ttr  Arm/  attired  for  a  drive.]  And  what  ao  I 
seel  Why,  Reuben,  we're  too  latel  Here 
comes  a  fly  bowling  np  the  drive, — a  fly  with 
luggage  on  the  roof. 

Reuben  {retreating  a  few  steps).  So  soont 

Mr.  Trevor.  Why,  man,  what  art  thou  skulk- 
ing to  rear  for  in  that  way  1  Come  out,  and 
welcomfl  her.  HaricI  the  fly's  stopped.  Lily, 
my  own  Lily !  {He  rushes  out. 

Ami/.  Come,  Renben. 

[At^mpts  to  drag  him  out. 

Reuben.  Leave  mc  to  myself  a  bit. 

.Amy.  No,  I  sha'n't. 

Reenter  Mb.  Tkbtob  with  Liliax. 

Mr.  Trevor.  Here  she  is,  here  she  is ;  bless- 
ing on  her  I  [Ei^aeing  her, 
ZiZion.  Dear,  dear  father  1 

[RetAen  takes  her  hand  between  both  of 
his  and  kisses  it. 
Mr.  Trevor.  Her  lips,  her  lips,  boy!  Then 
won't? 

Lilian.  Then  Amy  must  give  mo  a  double 
one. 

Amg.  That  she  will,  dear  Aunt  Lily.  Now 
I'm  mistress ;  sit  down. 

[She  tabes  Lilian's  shawl  and  bonnet, 

Reuben  {placing  a  footstool).  And  thou'rt  well, 
qaite  well,  Lilian? 

Mr.  Trevor.  Well!  to  be  sure  she  is.  Now 
If  we  only  liad  her  brother  hack  from  America! 

IMian.  What  news  of  Fred  ? 

Mr.  Trevor.  All  rigjit,  and  hearty.  Fred 
will  be  here  by  winter.  Bnt  I  did  expect,  Jass, 
IhoD  would  have  bronght  hack  a  pair  of  rosier 
cheeks. 

Lilian  (afier  a  short  pause,  and  spenlcing  with 
tmlden  ammalion).  Rosy  cheeks,  indeed  !  What 
does  ray  father  take  mc  for,  Amy  ?  What  does 
he  expert  of  a  yoang  lady  after  a  long  sea-voy- 
age, a  night  made  sleepless  by  tho  thought  of 
seeing  you  all,  and  oigtitv  miles  travelling  by 
ecxpress  ?  Isn't  it  hat^  mat  when  I  thought  to 
aarpriee  him  by  my  strength,  he  should  scold 
me  for  not  blooming  like  a  peony  ?  [She  rises, 
seises  Mr.  Trevor's  hands,  and  jdaiffmy  swings 


them  togOher  ;  then  turns  io  Reuben  with  a  sort  of 
impOuma  gaie^]  And  what  do  yon  tliink  of 
me,  Reuben  1 

Reuben.  What  do  I  think  of  yon  1  Why  you 
most  know  pretty  well  by  this  time.  No ;  per- 
haps Ton  don't  [getting  confused;]  that  is,  no- 
hody  knows — I  mean — Pshaw  I 

Mr.  Trevor.  Well,  and  our  kind  friends  at 
Madeira,  who  took  charee  of  thee— the  Max- 
wells 1  Thon  left  'em  iM  tidy,  eh?  And  the 
young  surgeon,  Fergus  Graham,  who  attended 
thee  on  the  passage  out  when  thou  caught  tho 
fever  with  the  rest.  A  brave  fBlh>w  that  I — ^hc 
seems  to  have  cared  nather  for  bis  sleep  nor  his 
life. 

Reabm.  Ay,  tell  us  of  Fergus  Graham. 

[Lilian  sinks  into  a  chair. 

Mr.  Trevor.  Why,  what  ails  thee  1 

Reuben  {alarmed).  Lilian! 

Lilian  (raUying,  with  a  forced  laugh].  You 
make  mc  quite  ashamed.   It  was  but  a  thought. 

Mr.  Trevor.  Ay,  of  her  past  danger.  Wliat 
an  old  fool  I  was  to  put  her  in  mind  of  it  I 
Why,  Amy,  we're  all  forgetting  that  your 
aunty's  nearly  famished.  Run  and  order  lun- 
cheon. [Am^  runs  otit. 

Lilian.  No,  indeed  I'm  not  hungry;  onlv  a 
little  tired. 

Mr.  Trevor.  Come,  then,  Reuben,  let's  leave 
her  to  herself  for  half  an  hour.  She'll  have 
her  little  nick-nacks  to  settle,  and  sach-Iike. 

tWith  a  return  to  his  pompous  manner.]  Remain 
ere,  love,  while  I  send  yonr  maid  to  conduct 
you  to  your  own  apartment.  She's  an  excellent 
weil-meaning  sort  of  young  woman ;  but  I 
mean  to  engage  for  you  a  regular  ed-u-cated 
French  feminino-de-chamberstraigbt  from  Paris, 
— a  Frenchwoman  who  talks  French  I  By,  by, 
love ;  by,  by,  love  I 

[Kisses  his  hand  to  her,  and  goes  out. 
Reuben.  Don't  tire  yourself,  Lilian;  please 
don't.   Don't  come  down  to  limch  if  it  s  too 
much  for  you. 

Lilian.  Thoughtfnl  for  me  as  ever,  dear 
Renben. 

[She  holds  out  her  hand;  Reuben  again  kisses  it. 
Reuben  {aside ) .  I'm  not  good  enough  for  her ; 

I  know  I'm  not. 

[Be  hastilu  follows  Mr.  TVevor  out. 
Lilian  (who  looks  Jveedlg  after  them,  then 
catches  at  a  chair  as  if  for  support).  They  are 
gone,  ^ne  at  last!   O,  that  I  should  ever  feel 

II  a  relief  for  my  father — for  Reuben — to  leave 
me,  so  good,  so  loving  as  they  are  1  [A  pause.] 
O,  if  I  could  be  already  old  and  torpid !  If  tho 
honrs  would  but  pass  over  me  as  over  yon  dial 
that  tells,  but  does  not  feel,  tke  flight  of  time ! 
Or  if  my  own  mother  had  lived,  and  I  could 
have  told  bcr  my  struggle  !  O,  shame,  shame  ! 
Is  this  my  firmness  ?  Let  me  reflect  that  I  am 
Reuben's  betrothed — that  I  bccnroo  so  by  my 
own  will — that  I  had  strength  to  fly  from  those 
fatal  shores  while  there  was  yet  time.  Yes, 
Heaven  help  me,  and  I  shall  conquer  1 

Enter  SuSAir. 

Susan.  A  gentleman  has  called,  ma'am.  I 
think  he  be  a  stranger  in  these  parts ;  bat  he's 
very  pressing  to  see  you. 

Lilian,  Indeed! 
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Saaan.  It's  most  likely  some  one  from  the 
railway-station  ;  for  all  ^onr  lag^age  am't  np 
yet,  and  lie  asked  putickler  if  yon  was  come 

home. 

Lilian.  I  dm  say  you're  right.    Let  him 

come  in. 

Susan.  Yes,  ma'am.  [She  goes  out,  and  im- 
mediateiy  ntum*.]   The  ^ntleman,  ma'am. 

[She  goes  out. 
Enter  FEsors  GaxHAH. 

Feri)vs.  An  oM  Friend. 

Lilian.  Ferj^ua!    Mr.  Graham  ! 

Fergus.  My  presence  here  is  indeed  sodden, 
perhaps  altnipt,  dear  Miss  Trevor ;  but  let  me 
hope  not  quite  unwelcome.     [Taking  Iter  hand. 

Lilian  {commanding  heraelp.  A  friend  to 
whom  I  owe  so  much  can  never  be  umTclcome. 
[She  motions  htm  to  a  chair,  and  takes  one  her- 
itfl/.]  But  I  woa.as  yon  may  judge,  unprepared 
for  this  plcAsarc. 

Fergtts.  It  was  only  a  few  days  smco  that  I 
learned  in  Paris  of  your  sodden  departure  from 
Hoderia.  I  had  looked  forward,  as  you  know, 
to  find  you  still  thereon  myrctam.  Hearing 
that  yon  had  by  this  time  jprobably  reached 
Kngland,  I  eoultl  not  resist  the  impulse  to  see 
yoii — to  see  you  in  your  home. 

Lilian.  It  was  a  kind  and  friendly  impalse. 

Fergus.  Friendly  I  Yes.  And  yet  that  word 
poorly  desoibes  it.  Friendly  applies  to  arts 
that  ronsnlt  the  happiness  of  another ;  mine  in- 
Tolved  own — all,  all,  Lilian,  that  X  have  at 
stake  in  life. 

%ilian.  Nay,  life  has  so  many  slakes,  at  least 
for  men. 

Fergus  (drawing  his  chair  towards  her).  Can 

So  misinterpret  me  ?  Yon  know  that  in 
aderia  I  was  pririlct^d  to  enter  the  house 
where  yon  dwelt  as  if  I  bad  been  of  the  familv. 
Yon  hare  not  forgotten  rho;^  morning  wal^s 
when  onr  common  love  of  nature  was  a  tie  be- 
tween us ;  when  I  bent  over  you  as  you  sketched 
some  bold  headland,  or  caught  some  mn^  eflect 
of  sea  and  sky ;  or  the  nights  when  yon  were 
my  scholar,  and  we  read  together  some  poet  of 
onr  dou*  England,  or  some  lay  of  Italy  ? 

Lilian.  Mo,  Fergus,  I  have  not  forgotten  how 
kindly  you  taught  m&— how  you  enriched  the 
life  that  you  had  first  saved. 

Fergus.  Our  tastes  were  one,  our  sympathies 
one.  At  times  I  dared  to  hope  onr  hearts  olw. 
Yet  I  trembled  to  speak.  Then  hnsiness  called 
me  from  Madeira  to  France.  She  shall  know 
all,  I  thought,  on  mv  return.  You  quitted 
Madeira  suddenly.  When  I  heard  of  it, — 
heard  that  you  might  already  be  in  England, — 
I  left  Paris  at  once.  And  now  I  am  here — here 
to  say — ah,  do  you  not  divine  irAoty— Lilian,  I 
love  you  1 

Lilian.  Fcr^s,  yon  have  spoken  1  I  have 
ever,  must  ever  honor  and  value  you ;  but  those 
words  port  us. 

Fergus.  Part  nsl  Has  hope,  then,  so  de- 
ceived me  ?   May  not  a  time  come  ? 

Lilian.  Never  1*  If,  indeed,  you  care  for  me, 
leave — leave  me  at  once. 

Fergus.  Pause,  Lilian ;  those  brief  words  of 
yours  strike  at  a  life's  dream.  Weigh  them. 


well.   If  it  mast  be,  I  accept  my  fate.   You  do 
not,  then,  cqpnot  love  me  1 
/Mian  {rising).  Go,  go  I  I— can  noTor — 1>o 

yours. 

Fergus.  Because  you  do  not  lovo  me  1  \A 
pause^    Ah,  you  do  not  say  that ! 

Lilian.  Leave  me,  I  say,  at  once,  unless  yon 
would  bring  a  curse  upon  tlie  life  that  you  pre- 
served. 

Fergus.  One  word  lirst.  You  tremble  ;  this 
vehemence  is  not  indiflTercnce.  Say  either  that 
you  cannot  love  mo ;  or  if  there  be  any  barrier 
that  yoM  may  not  yet  speak  of, — one  that  time, 
howevci'  long,  may  remove, — tell,  me,  and  I 
will  wait,  wait  even  till  years  have  btanchoi) 
my  hair  and  sapped  my  strength,  changed  me  . 
in  all  except  what  cannot  change,  my  abiding 
quenchless  love. 

[He  throwt  himself  tU  her  Jeel,  and  saxes  her 
hand. 

Sere  Amy  apptare  at  the  entranee  of  lAe  ooa- 

teroatory. 

LUian  (aJmost  Jiercdg).  Begone,  sir.  I  am 
not  at  confession.  When  a  woman  does  not 
admit  her  lore,  I  presume  tliat  she  denies  it. 
Release  my  hand— leave  me  I— '1  command  youl 
[Breaking  away  from  him.  Atay  retires. 
Fergus  (rising,  and  spiking  with  movrnfal 
dignity).  1  obe^  yon.  Xoa  hare  spoken  now. 
The  friend,  Lilian,  may  still  think  of  you, 
though  the  lover  dares  not.  Bless  you  I  [Aside, 
as  she  stands  irt(/i  her  face  €uxrted.\  What  not 
even  a  look  I    Farewell,  farewell  1 

[lie  takes  up  a  light  travelling-coai,  and  goe^i 
out  alomy. 

LUian.  He  goes — goes  withont  one  kind 
wordl  Repulsed  so  fiercely,  how  heartless 
must  be  think  me !  He  will  return  to  the  scenes 
whero  we  were  happ^  Mends.  Wo  shall  meet 
no  more.  That  might  lie  borne— should  be. 
But  that  I  should  never  cross  his  memory  ex- 
cept as  an  image  of  pun  and  ingratitude,  that 
I  should  lose  afl  place  in  his  esteem, — O,  'tia 
bitter,  bitter !  He  will  never  know  what  I  stiflo 
here.  Years  will  roll  on,  death  wilt  come,  and 
even  then  be  will  never — never — 

[She  loiters,  and  is  on  the  point  of  ^idling. 
Jieid)en  enters  iy  the  wiiuiow ;  wUh  a  cry 
she  throws  hene/f  into  his  arms. 

Reuben.  Lilian,  dear  I^lian !  Wliy,  what  n 
thisl  Speak  to  me,  my  own,  my  daritng! 
She  has  fainted — she  must  have  air.  Help, 
help !  [He  bears  her  out. 

Enter  Mr.  Trbvob  from  an  inner  apartment, 
meeting  Amy,  who  emerges  from  the  eoittervalory . 

Mr.  Treror.  What  cry  was  that  ?  It  threw 
me  yito  a  state  of  positive  conjuration  I 

Amy.  Don't  be  frightened,  grandpapik  I 
hope  aunty  will  soon  be  better. 

Mr,  Irevor.  Better  t 

Amy.  Something  happened  to  vex  hem  I 
saw  it  by  chance,  and — 

Mr.  Trevor.  Where  is  she  ?  Where  is  Reu- 
ben? 

Amy.  With  her ;  he  took  her  into  the  garden. 
O,  pra^  don't  go,  dear  grandpapa;  ttie  nght  ot 
you  might  be  too  much  for  her  I 

Mr.  TVwor.  Why,  how  yon  cling  to  ma. 
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child  I  Bnd  you're  sholuog  like  a  leaf.  What 

has  happened  ? 

Amy.  O,  nothing  very  bad ;  nothing  that  I 
quite  understand. 

Mr,  Trevor.  What  did  you  see  ? 

Amy.  Aunt  Lilian  will  tell  you;  but  not  now, 
dear  grandpapa, — don 't  aak  her  now. 

Mr.  Trevor.  Ton'U driTemeontofmysenses. 
Let  mu  go! 

^ntj^.  Nay,  look ;  here  is  Keaben  1 
Re-enter  Rudbex. 

Reuben.  Lilian's  better  now,  sir;  the  air  did 
her  good.  I  left  her  witli  Susan,  who  will  toko 
Iicr  to  her  room.  She  begged  me  to  tell  yon 
that  she  was  but  orer-tired,  and  should  soon  bo 
herself. 

Mr.  Trevor.  That's  well.  Sho's  had  enough 
to  overset  her.  But  Amy  spoke  of  some  acci- 
dent.   What  did  you  sec,  Anw  ? 

Amy.  I(  was  so  strange !    I'm  afraid  to  say. 

Reuben  (flatting  her  headencouraqinyly).  Amy 
will  tell  me,  if  she  ever  loved  Keubeti. 

Amy.  Thea  I  tliink  aunty  haa  hod  a  fright. 

Reaben.  A  fright ! 

Amy.  I  was  m  the  conservatory,  and  had 
pulled  a  nosegav  for  licr.  I  was  just  coming 
lUto  the  rooa,  when — 

Reuben.  Tes  ;  go  on,  love. 

Amy.  I  saw  a  gentleman, — a  stranger.  Aunt 
Lilian  wns  ordering  him  to  leave  the  house ;  so 
I  suppose  ho  had  done  something  wrong. 

Reuben  {repreuinq  Mr.  Trevor,  vho  attempt^ 
lotpeak).  So — ^wefl? 

Amy.  But  he  wouldn't  go, — not  then.  He 
threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  grasped  her 
hand — 0,  so  tight !  I  suppose  it  was  that  that 
hart  hor.  I  went  back  again,  for  I  didn't  like 
Iier  to  see  me ;  but  I  just  saw  her  look  very  an- 
gry, and  tear  herself  away  from  htm.  She 
agun  ordered  him  to  leave  her,  and  spoke  so  I 
— O,  I  never  lieard  her  angry  before.  Then  I 
heard  him  go  up  the  walk,  and  your  voice, 
Beuben,  and  wliat  you  said  when  you  came  in, 
and  that's  all  that  I  know. 

Reuben.  He  dared  to  insult  her  ? 

Amy.  I  am  afraid  so  :  else  why  did  she  speak 
60  loud  1 

Mr.  Trevor.  The  pertinacious  rascal ! 

Betdtea.  Leave  him  to  me,  air.  This  man, 
Amy ;  what  did  he  look  like  1 

Amy.  Why,  like  a  youn^  man.  He  didn't 
look  wicked,  though  I'm  afraid  he  was. 

Reuben.  Young,  you  aay  1 

Amit.  Yes. 

ReidxH.  What  height  1 

Amy.  About  yours,  but  slenderer. 

ReiSieu.  What  did  he  wear? 

Amy.  Nothing  particular.  O,  I  saw  his  light 
overcoat  on  a  chair ! 

Hetdmi.  the  very  man  I  met  in  the  avenue  ; 
he  had  such  a  coat  on  his  arm.  That's  enough  I 
{!Stius^i$  hat  and  riding-whip. 

Amy.  Stay,  Renhcn !    Yon'll  not  htut  him  t 

Remen.  Lot  mo  but  catrh  him. 

Amy  (intercepting  him).  You  know  how  often 
when  I  was  naughty,  you  said,  "  Treat  her  gen- 
tly, and  she'll  mend."  Ah,  treat  him  gently  ! 
wsides,  Aunt  laliaa'a  better. 
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Reuben  {muttering  to  himselj).  He  dared  to  in- 
sult her ! 

Mr.  Trevor  {seizing  Reuben's  arm).  Yes;  Lil- 
ian's better.  Don't  thrash  him,  Reuben  ;  that's 
low.  What  if  ho  should  bo  one  of  those  dash- 
ing young  sparks  from  London  on  a  visit  in  the 
neighborhood  1  If  so,  you  might  call  him  out 
my  boy.  A  duel  would  set  the  fomily  on  its 
legs,  'it's  perfectiv  gentlemanly,  quite  iUogiti- 
matc,  and  not  at  all  dangerous. 

Reuben  {disregarding  him).  He  turned  to  the 
right.  He  wotild  get  out  through  the  co)>3e  by 
the  oat-ficld  into  the  Uppingimm  Koad.  Ay, 
that's  the  scent ;  now  for  the  chase  I 

\Ih  breaks  from  Mr.  Treeor,  and  dbrfs  at  full 
si>eeddown  the  im/k. 
Mr.  Trevor  (disconsolately).  Come,  Amy! 
Let's  hear  Susan's  news  of  your  aunt.  [To 
himself]  As  tor  that  boy,  he  has  no  grand  senti- 
ments ;  he  suffers  from  a  eompleto  vac — vacci- 
nation of  gentlemanly  ideas,  and  will  do  noth- 
ing to  extirpate  the  family !  But  he  has  a 
good  heart, — a  goo<l  heart ;'  so  I  suppose  I  must 
be  intolerable  to  him.    Come,  Amy  1 

[He  leads  her  out  by  door  alright. 

SCENE  U. 

Room  in  the  Old  Swan  at  Uppingham.    The  open 
bay-window  looks  upon  the  road. 

FfiRODS  GtiKaiLH  and  Ixindlady. 
Fenjits.  That  will  do,  landhidy, — that  will 
do.  Have  the  goodness  to  order  ^e  fly  at  once. 

Landlady  laside].  Why,  he  don't  ask  after 
his  chun^ ;  and  there's  two  shillings  back  out 
of  his  lialf-sovoreign  for  the  fly.  I  wonder 
whetlier  it's  good.  [Testing  the  half-soceKign.] 
Yes,  it  is.   Your  change,  sir. 

Fergus.  Give  it  to  your  servant,  my  gooil 
woman ;  but  do  order  the  fly. 

Landlady.  Why,  you'll  be  at  the  station  an 
hour  before  the  train,  sir. 
Fergus.  No  matter.  I  wish  to  start  at  once. 
Landlady  (nettled).  O,  of  course,  sir,  if  you 
prefer  the  station  waiting-room  to  the  parlor  of 
the  Swan.  Frcry  gentleman  has  a  right  to  his 
taste.  [Landlttdy  goet  oia. 

Fergus  (wali-ing  up  and  down).  MotUia  I  Ac- 
tion 1  I  cannot  bear  to  think.  If  it  had  only 
been  that  I  mistook  her  feelings,  and  that  slio 
refused  me,  why  that  would  have  been  a  shock ; 
but  I  could  have  endured  it.  I  could  still  have 
honored  her, — tnuted  in  her.  But  to  be  ordered 
from  her  presence  so  disdainfully, — even  fiercely, 
— as  if  the  best  homage  of  my  heart  were  an 
insult  to  her  I  [A  pause.]  And  yet,  she  once 
so  gentle — so  fearful  of  giving  pain  I  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  she  can  be  so  utterly  transformed ! 
Was  it  indeed  disdain,  or  was  it  misery,  that  I 
read  in  her  face  ?  What  if  there  should  l>o  some 
dork  mystery  over  her  fate  that  she  dares  not 
even  hmt  at  ?  I  would  believe  that — anything 
— rather  than  that  she  could  be  capricious  and 
cruel.  [  Walking  to  the  window,  he  obsercea  Reu- 
ben without  gazing  an  him  with  a  stem  and  fixed 
expTtstion.]  Who's  tliati  [Ajier  a  pause,  Reu- 
ben moves  away.]  That  man  s  face  quite  riveted 
me. 
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[Be  turns,  and  perceives  Sevben,  who 
stands  with  a  menacing  look  at  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  then  locks  it, 
taixa  'the  kev,  and  icalking  steadily 
up  to  the  ttJUe,  confronts  Fergus  in 
sdenee. 

Fergus  {after  a  pausa,  with  hautjhty  calmness  ' . 
Ton  mistake  a  Iiouse  of  public  entertainment 
for  yoar  private  dwelling.  Why  have  you 
locked  that  doorl 

Beuben.  {speaking  in  a  deep  whisper).  That 
you  may  not  eo  out  without  my  leave. 

Fergus  {asiae}.  The  man  muHt  be  insane. 
I'll  deal  with  him  firmly,  but  qnietly.  My 
friend,  I  roust  trouble  you  for  that  key. 

Reuben.  Not  yet.  You're  the  yonng  man 
who  left  Mr.  Trevor's  house  a  while  back  ? 

Fergus,  The  earac,  sir. 

Aeuien.  You  own  it — the  coward  who  broke 
into  a  tody's  presence,  insnlted  her,  shocked  her 
by  bis  violence ! 

Fergus.  Have  a  core.  At  first,  I  thooght 
yon  a  madman,  and  yon  have  been  safe;  bat 
there  is  coherence  oven  in  your  fiilsehood.  Do 
you  iJare — 

Reuben  (breaking  in).  Do  you  dare— you  who 
Btole  in  upon  a  woman  alone,  who  hud-  hands 
on  her  till  her  cries  of  anger  and  fear  were 
heard  I   Is  it  for  you  to  say— dare  1 

Fergus  What  do  ^ou  mean  1 

Reuben  (brandishing  his  v^ip).  Mean  I  To 
give  you  a  lesson. 

FerguM.  Stand  bickl  stand  back!  or  jon 
shall  me  to  yonr  last  boor  that  yon  ever  raised 
your  hand  to  Fergus  Graham. 

Reuben  (who  drops  the  horsewhip  and  stand* 
arrested).  Who?  who^ — Fei^us— FetgOB  Oro- 
bam? 

Fergus,  Leave  the  room  I 

Reuben  {going  to  the  door,  unlocking  it,  and  re- 
turning). Stay!  you're  not — not  the  young  doc- 
tor who  saved  Lilian's  life  at  sea  f  , 

Fergus.  My  name  is  Fergus  Graham;  you 
should  have  asked  it  before. 

Reuben.  Sir,  I  humbly,  humbly  entreat  your 
pardon.  You  conld  not  have  insulted  her.  Yet 
she  fainted  in  my  arms  as  yon  went,  How 
came  that? 

Fergus,  By  what  right  do  you  ask  1 

RetAen.  By  tbe  right  of  one  who  has  been 
bred  up  under  the  same  roof  with  ber;  her 
playmato  in  childhood,  her  protector  now— one 
who  bos  the  right  of  a  brother. 

Fergus.  Her  brother !  She  has  often  spoken 
of  you ;  but  I  thought  yon  were  abroad. 

Reuben.  No,  no :  you  mistake.  I'm  not 
Fred. 

Fergus  {courteously).  Pardon  me.  I  was  not 
aware  that  Mis.s  Trevor  had  n  second  brother. 

Reuben  {aside,  half-amused).  Why,  I  can't 
blab  my  heart's  secrets  to  a  stranger  and  say — 
I'm  ber  hrer.   Let  him  mil  me  what  he  likes. 

Fergits.  Bo  seated,  sir.  And  so  she  com- 
plained to  yon  of  my  intrusion  ? 

Reuben.  She — 0,  never!  Bat  she  was  heard 
bidding  you  from  tlie  honse.  Ton  were  seen  to 
force  her  hand. 

Fergua.  To  take  it.  I  will  be  frank  with 


yon.  I  songht  your  sister's  hand  for  my  own. 
Heaven  knows  with  what  reverence. 

Reuben  (aside).  He  loved  her,  then — ^he  loved 
her !  Poor  fellow,  how  could  be  help  it?  Mr. 
Graham,  I  feel  for  you.  Take  my  band— diat 
is,  if  yon  can  really  foi^ve  me. 

Fergus  {shaking  his  hand  warmlg' .  Freelv- 

Reuben.  Yet  I  can't  m^e  it  oat.  'There 
could  be  no  oiTence  in  an  offer  like  yours.  Tet 
wliy  did  she  bid  you  b^pnel— why  sink  fiunt- 
ing  into  my  arms  1 

Femus.  Did  it  cost  so  mnch,  tben  ?  [Afom* 
his  emir  nearer  to  Reuben's,  and  continues  in  a 
low  earnest  voice.]  Do  not  think  me  presnmpttt- 
ous ;  but  I  have  dared  to  think — 

Reid>en  (authoritatively)-  Slop  !  I'll  hear  no 
more.   I've  no  right  to— 

Fergus  (persisting).  To  think  that,  after  all, 
Lilian  may  still  love  me. 

fleuten  ( compassionaieli/ ) .  No,  my  dear  fellow, 
yon  mustn't  think  that ;'  yon  mustn't  indeed. 

Fergus.  I  will  never  breathe  that  bope  witb> 
out  warrant ;  but  still — 

Reuben.  No  more,  I  beg.  Snre,  Lilian  re- 
fused yon? 

Fergus.  Ay,  but  her  agitation ;  her  trembliiq; 
form ;  her  look  of  wretchedness,  that  I  at  first 
took  for  angei^ 

Reuben.  Again,  I  say,  I've  no  right  to  your 

secrets. 

Fergus.  Nay,  yon  shall  hear  me.  What  if 
there  should  be  some  mystery  ? 

Reuben  {Im/ing  kis  hand  soothingly  on  Grahan'» 
«AM(/din-).  Von'mnstn't  give  way  to  this.  Wlutt 
mystery  can  there  be  ? 

Fergus.  Fathers,  before  now,  have  forced 
children  to  marry  against  Uietr  will. 

Reuben.  Ah,  that's  not  her  ca^e. 

Fergus.  Or  there  have  been — foigivc  the  hope 
that  would  clntch  at  a  straw — there  have  been 
snrh  tilings  as  childish  engagements, — engage- 
ments made  before  the  yonng  heart  knew  what 
love  meant ;  yet  which  a  cruel — a  false— honor 
bound  it  to  keep.  All,  that's  a  bitter  wrong  to 
both! 

Reuben  (sharplif).  What's  that  to  do  with 
Lilian  ? 

Ferifua.  I  can't  say ;  very  likely  nothing. 
But  sfis  had  lived  long  in  retirement.  It  waa 
only  in  Madeira — she  told  me  so — that  she  first 
seemed  to  live.  It  is  not  only  for  myself  I  care. 
Put  ma  out  of  the  question;  but,  O,  if  any 
chance  should  bind  tier  to  one  who  could  no't 
understand  her  refined  gentle  nature, — to  one 
with  whom  she  would  snfi'er,  die  nncomplun- 
ingly  !— 

Reuben.  Silence,  man  I  What  d'ye  uke  n« 
for,  us  rongh  country-folk  1  We  mayn't  know 
mnch  of  books,  wc  may  I)e  out  of  place  in 
drawing-rooms, — we  wi'  the  sun's  tan  on  our 
faces,  and  the  ploughed  land  on  onr  heels ;  but 
when  joy  comes, — ^when  grief  comes, — we've 
hearts  that  bound  or  burst.  We've  that  whirti 
makes  man  man, — love  to  God  and  each  other ! 

Fergus,  Right,  right.  I  was  selfish  and  un- 
just.   You  must  forgive  now. 

Reuben.  Enough,  enough  I  I  don't  care  for 
I  soft  phrases.   [Widi$  aiewf,  aeiset  Ids  glooeij 
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and  eonJiiBetSv  attempt*  to  draw  the  left  me  on  his 
right  hand;  then  speakt  aside.]  What  if  I  should 
seem  a  mere  nide  loon  to  her,  nbw  she's  seen 
the  world  and  fine  people  1  O,  no,  no  1 
Fergus.  I  have  one  more  requ^l — 
Reuben.  Whist,  whist ;  my  head's  too  full  for 
talk.  [Aside.]  I  uttered  his  name  this  mom> 
itig ;  she  turned  ashy  pale.  I  thought  she  would 
have  dropped.   Wnr  was  that  f 

Fergus  (looking at  nts  yxUeh).  rTobntashort 
time  now. 

Reuben  (still  aside).  Dolt  that  I  am  1  She 
was  overdone  by  seeing  us.  What  more  natu- 
ral I  [Turning  ckeerfmiy  to  Fergus].  I  tell  you 
what,  Mr.  Graham,  yon  must  I'urget  this  folly. 
Work  hard ;  root  it  out.  Come  back  to  us  in  a 
year  or  po.  Who  knows  but  she'll  bo  married 
then,  and  you'll  meet  her  as  her  friend, — her 
husband's  friend.  We'll  mount  you  well,  give 
you  a  morning  gallop  over  hill  and  moor,  find 
Tou  a  seat  at  night  by  the  winter-fire.  We 
shall  bo  merry  as  the  day's  long.  Como,come; 
you'll  forget  all  else ! 

Fergus.  If  she  fonrets.  Yet — 

Reuben  (t^ain  vmlkiag  away,  and  aside).  Jfl 
He  doubts  it  still.  And  /, — do  I  doubt  too  ? 
How,  if  it  should  bo  true?  What  did  she  toll 
him  ?  That  tilt  she  got  to  Madeira  she  had 
never  lived.  What  threw  her  into  that  state 
when  he  left  her  ?  It  couldn't  bo  hnte.  Ho 
was  her  dear  friend, — siivcd  her  life.  If  not 
hate,  what  was  it,  then  ?  [  Walks  a  step  or  two, 
resumes.]  Suppose  she  hnd  gone  in  love 
with  him,  and  felt  bound  by  duty  to  me— ah, 
that  would  explain  it ! 

Fergus  {approaching  him).  One  parting  word. 

Baiben  (jiercelg).  You've  said  too  much ! 
You've  put  a  thought  into  my  heart  that  bums 
and  rankles ;  and  when  I  would  tug  it  out,  it 
goes  deeper  and  deeper  I 

Fergus.  II 

Reuben.  You  ! 

Fergus.  I  am  sorry  to  part  with  you  so. 

[Reuben  waves  him  off;  Fergus  sHentti/  takes  up 
his  traveUing-coat. 

Reuben  (suddenly  seizing  his  arm).  Stay! 
Ton  said  there  was  some  mystery  here.  You 
shall  not  go  till  it's  cleared  np.  I  tn'ff  know  why 
Lilian  bade  you  from  the  house  t 

Fergus  {with  quiet  dignity).  Remove  your 
hand  i  I  shall  not  shrink  from  inquiry.  I  will 
change  my  plans,  and  wait  your  return  here. 

Reuben.'  Yon  will  go  back  with  me  1 

Fertpta,  If  yon  wish  it. 

RexAen.  I  will  speak  to  her  first  aloue.  If  I 
find — Your  fly's  at  tito  door.  You  had  better 
go  and  countermand  it. 

Fergus.  I  will  do  so.  [lie  goes  out. 

Reuben.  He's  deceived  himself.  Yes,  yes; 
all  will  be  well  1  But— but— [//«  stops  short, 
greatly  agitated.]—!  won't  be  mastered!  I  will 
look  It  in  the  face !  But,  if  not— if  not— why 
tiwn  X  shall  have  cut  out  doubt  forcrer  from 
my  heart.  [Ruaha  out. 

SCEXE  III. 

Drawing^oom  in  Mk.  Trbvor's  house, — same  at 
fint  scene. 


Enter  Mb.  Tbetor  and  Lilian. 

Mr.  Trevor.  But  thou  shouldn't  have  come 
down,  Lily;  thou  really  shouldn't. 

Lilian.  Indeed,  dear  father,  I  am  letter. 
[./1<£e&]  O,  for  strength  for  one  brave  effort  1 

[He  places  a  chair  for  her. 

Mr.  TVetw.  Well,  thou  must  get  uj)  thy 
good  looks,  dear ;  for  thou'lt  be  queen  of  the 
neighborhood,  now  thou'rt  buck  agam.  [Jsitling 
by  her.]  Thou  knows  thy  promise  that  thou'lt 
never  leave  thy  father,  oven  wLeu  thou'rt  mar- 
ried. It's  mostly  for  thy  sake  that  I've  tried  to 
raise  the  family.  I  gave  a  breakfast  loi^t  win- 
ter to  the  members  of  the  Roxbury  Hunt.  Sir 
Richard  was  here  himself,  and  I  never  saw  a 
man  so  abstemious.  He  devoured  every  thing 
that  came  withhi  his  reach.  Ho  grew  quite  ur- 
bane, and  showed  in  fact  the greatci^t  animosity. 
"  Dam'me,  you're  a  trump,  'rrevor ! "  says  he ; 
and  he  positively  slapped  me  on  the  back ! 

[  fVith  great  complacaiey. 

Lilian  (forcing  a  show  of  interest).  And  did 
he  ask  you  to  Roxbury,  dear  father  1 

Mr.  Trevor.  Why — not  in  so  many  words. 
But  the  truth  is,  all  was  confusion,  tie  had  a 
great  conflux  of  the  aristocracy  at  his  honso 
that  winter,  and — ^hem — in  fact — I  believe  there 
was  no  beds.  But  he's  coming  from  London 
soon,  and  then— 

Lilian.  Indeed,  door  father, I  desire  no  grand 
acquaintance.  Your  Lily's  content  with  you 
and  with  dear — dear  Reuben. 

Mr.  Trevor.  Ay,  ay  I  Reuben's  a  good  lad, 
though  he  wants  polishing  np.  Any  how  he 
de6er\-e8  well  of  Lily.  You  should  have  seen 
how  he  nished  off  to  punish  the  follow  whose 
impertinence  alarmed  you — 

Lilian  (starting  upj.  Punish  I  Whom? 

Mr.  Trevor.  Why  the  perron  who  obtruded 
on  you  this  morning. 

Lilian  (excitedly).  You  are  jesting!  O,  say 
that  you  are  jesting  I  Send  after  them  1  part 
them, — part  them,  as  yon  value  my  peace — my 
life  I 

M".  Trevor   {soothingly).  Nay,  here  comet 
Reuben  to  speak  for  himself. 
Recben,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  fit  seen  a/H 
proaching  the  open  window, 

Lilian  (darting  towards  the  window).  Speak 
before  you  enter  I  Is  he  safe  1   Yon  have  not — 

Reuben  (coming  in).  Not  hurt  a  hair  of  his 
head. 

[Lilian  throws  her  arms  round  her  father.  Amy 
enters. 

Mr.  Drewr  {to  her).  There,  I  told  thee  all 
would  be  well.   Sit  down,  love,  sit  down. 

[He  leads  her  apart  to  a  eoue^. 

RtiAen  faside).  Is  he  safe  ? — she  asked  but 
for  him.  Well,  she  would  see  that /was  safe, 
there  was  no  need  to  ask  about  me. 

Amy.  Do  speak  to  me.  Reuben.  If  you 
conld  guess  how  glad  I  am  to  have  yon  ag^n, 
—to  ktiow  that  you've  not  done  wrong  I 

Reuben  {takes  a  chair,  places  her  on  kis  hux, 
and  gaaes  earnestly  into  her  face).    Amy,  I've  a 

rsstion  for  you.    [She  regards  him  with  won- 
ing  attention.]    Suppose,  Amy,  some  one  was 
to  steal  your  lore  fiom  me? 
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Anil).  Reuben  1 

Iteiiheii.  I  Kay,  suppose  so? 

Ami/  (tremblinff),  O,  what  Iiflvo  I  done? 
You  know  thai  could  never  be — never  I 

Reuben.  Well;  let's  pot  it  another  way. 
Snpposc  any  one  vraa  to  steal  my  love  from 
you  ? 

Amv.  O,  don't,  don't! 

ifeitei.  Nay,  it's  not  likely ;  bnt  soppose  I 
was  to  cliooso  another  pet, — lo  find  some  other 
little  face  that  wonld  make  me  happier  to  look 

00  than  my  Amy*»  ! 

Amy.  That  made  yon  happier  I 

Reuben.  Suppose  so. 

Ami/.  If  it  did  make  yon  happier — 

Reuben.  Well,  go  on,  darling. 

Amy-  O,  that  would  liurt  me.  But— bnt — 

Reuben.  Tes,  yes  ? 

Am^  (stijling  her  soiw).  I  should  pray  to 
God ;  I  should'  try  to  think  how  good  you  had 
been  to  me  ;  how  you  ought  to  be  happy.  And 
if — if  another  pet  made  you  so,  I  should  ^ve 
you  up ;  and  irj — to  love  iier  for  your  sake. 
\jShe  KWUM  ailentlg,  and  covers  her  fact  with 
her  handg. 

Reuben  {kimng  her  fervently).  God  bless  you, 
darlinf; !  No  fear,  no  fear !  Now  go  play ;  I 
muBt  have  some  talk  with  Aunt  Lily.  \Leudt 
her  to  the  door;  Amy  ijoes  out;  Reuben  then  ap- 
proaches Lilian.]  Arc  you  well  enough,  Lilian, 
to  hnvo  a  short  talk  with  mo  alone  ? 

ifr.  Trevor  {sharply).  No  she's  not.  [Comes 
Hp  to  Reuben,  and  speaks  to  htm  apart.]  Forgive 
mc,  Reuben  ;  but  she's  really  ill.  For  all  she's 
so  kind  and  does  her  best,  it's  plain  she  takes  no 
interest  in  anything. 

Lilian  {riaim},  and  coming  to  them.)  Father,  I 
am  well  enough  to  walk  with  Renben.  I  wish 
it.    I  must. 

3/r.  Trevor.  Well,  thou  knows  best,  Lily ;  but 

1  maun't  liave  thee  overset  oi-  flnrried !  [.^srtfc.] 
She  di-oops  just  as  she  did  before  she  went 
abroAfi.  And  such  grand  things  ns  I  was  plan- 
ning for  her !  Ah,  perhaps  that's  it.  I've  been 
proud  and  foolish.  What  if  this  should  be  for 
— forapnnishmentl  [To  Retthen.]  Beverytcn- 
dcr  of  her.  She's  atl  that  reminds  me  of  her 
mother !  [Ife  goes  out. 

Lilian.  Now,  Reuben,  you  must  tell  me  all. 
There  has  been  no  quarrel  ? 

Reuben.  No,  Lilian;  rc»it  content  about  that. 
Bnt  you  mustn't  stand  [He  places  a  chair  and 
^footstool  for  her] :  there's  a  breeie  getting  up. 
[EnvelojN-s  her  in  her  shau^;  then  $mtt  himself 

her  side.]    Lily,  I've  something  to  Bay  to  you. 

Lilian.  Ycfi,  Reuben. 

Reuben.  There  have  been  ft  good  many 
cIiangCB  in  this  year  and  more,  since  you  left  ns. 
Yoo'ro  diangcd  a  bit  yourself.  The  girl'B  look 
is  gone  from  you,  Lily  ! 

Lilian.    Yes,  I'm  a  woman. 

Reitben.  We're  always  changing,  I  snpposc. 
The  games  wo  played  at  when  children  don't 
aranse  US  now.  Our  tastes  change ;  our  likings 
change. 

Lilian.  As  wo  grow  older. 

IReuben.  It's  what  wo  must  look  for.  You 
wouldn't  wonder,  then,  if  I  was  changed  too  ? 


Lilian  {ajier  a  pause).  You  would  never 
change  from  being  good.    [Gives  him  her  hand. 

Reuben,  jio  you  know,  I  ve  often  thought  of 
that  book  you  were  so  fond  of.  [Draws  forth 
the  book  produced  in  first  scene,  ana  shows  it  to 
her].  I  often  think  of  those  young  folks  in  the 
story  who  were  engaged  to  each  other,  like  yon 
and  me.    Don't  tremble  so,  or  I  can't  go  on. 

Lilian  [in  a  whisper).  What  about  them  ? 

Reuben.  Well,  you  see,  they  didn't  know 
tlieir  own  minds  until  they  got  separated.  Then 
they  both  found  that  what  they  tliought  love 
was — a  mistake. 

Lilian.  O,  Reuben  1  What  do  you  mean  1 
\He  remains  silent].  Have  pitv  on  me — yoo 
don't  know  what  hangs  on  it.  Vou  don't — yon 
can't  mean  that  you're  changed  to  me  ? 

Reiiben  (springing  from  the  chair,  throwing  up 
his  hands,  and  speaking  aside).  She's  afraid  of 
itt  She's  afraid  of  it !  She  loves  me  still! 
[Returning  to  her].  And  would  Lilian  find  it 
hard  if  Reuben  was  changed  to  her? 

Lilian  (after  a  short  pause,  and  turning  amn 
her  face).  Very  hard!  If  he  thonght  iU  at 
her. 

Reube-".  That's  no  answer.  Would  it  cost 
you  much  to  think  I  was  changed  1 

Lilian.  I  cannot  bear  this  ! 

Reuben  (smiUnq).  Tou  can't  bear  to  think  to 
—ell  ?  Is  that  it  ?  Silent  ?  Nay,  a  word  will 
do— a  smile.  [In  an  altered  tone,  mnd  laying  hit 
hand  on  her  shoulder].  Lily,  I'to  been  honest 
with  you  all  my  life.  You'll  speak  to  me  tm- 
ly  ?   What  can't  yon  bear? 

Lilian.  To  give  you  pain.  I  would  rather 
die. 

RetAen.  Do  you  know  any  thing,  then,  that 
would  g^ve  me  pain  if  I  knew  it  too? 

Lilian.  Reuben  1  Renben,  this  is  tortare  1 

Reuben.  Be  calm.  It's  only  a  word,  and  it 
must  come.  When  wo  two  kneel  together  in 
the  church — when  you  take  the  vow  that  can't 
bo  unsaid — tlie  vow  of  heart's  love  till  deadi 
and  after — 

Lilian  {starting  vp).  Spare  me,  spare  me  I 
I'm  very  wretched ! 

[She  is  about  to  sink  at  his  kneet  f  htt  he  prevents 

her. 

Reuben.  "Sly  poor  child  ! 

Lilian.  Reuben,  I  must  speak  now  !  I  was 
so  young — I  had  seen  no  one  bnt  you.  I  had 
not  dreamed  that  there  was  another  feeling, — a 
master  feeling  different  from  a  sister's  love — 
one  that  is  not  merely  affbction,  bnt  part  of 
one  self!  And  it  come  so  unperceivbd ;  it 
dawned  on  roc  so  softly,  rose  so  gradually,  that 
it  was  high  up,  quickening  every  pulse,  ming- 
ling with  every  hrcath,  steeping  all  life  in 
brightness,  hetore  I  knew  its  power, — before  I 
fbit  that  when  that  light  was  blotted  out  the 
whole  world  would  be  darkness. 

Reuben.  Well— and  then  ? 

Lilian.  Then  came  misery.  I  had  not  been 
willingly  guilty  ;  but  the  thought  of  your  great 
goodness  haunted  me  like  remorse,  I  strove 
to  break  the  spell,  and  fled.  But  I  could  not 
fly  from  mjnelf.  And  now,  Renben,  that  yoa 
have  made  me  see  the  tmtli,  I  most  go  on. 
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Spite  of  all,  the  fatal  power  still  conquers. 
And  0,  if  I  onco  sinned  m  yielding  mj  lore  to 
another,  I  shrink  from  a  ^in  yet  darker !  I 
cannot— dare  not — take  a  false  vow  to  Heaven, 
and  betray  the  trust  of  your  noble  heart ! 

[She  sin£*  at  his  feet, 
Bx^hm  (raiting  fur).  Poor  child,  poor  child  1 
/Mian.  What  f  Can  you  forgive  mc  ? 
Rfuben.  Foreive  thee  1  forgive  ihee  t  [Presa- 
ing  his  tips  tenderly  on  her  forehead.]    \  partly 
gnessed  it.    You  see — by  my  calraness — I  was 
prepai^d  for  it.    [A  pauu.]   And  you  ! — can 
you  bear  a  surprise  3 
Lilian.  What  can  I  not  bear  after  this  1 
Seaben.  Then  leave  mc  a  little  while ;  take  a 
turn  in  the  garden, — take  the  left  path,  to  the 
shrubbery!   Don't  ask  why;  I  may  pcrliapx 
join  you  soon.    \fo]ds  shawl  round  her  heaa.] 
The  path  to  the  snriibbery — remember  I 

Lilian  (kissing  his  hand  reverendy).  Bless 
you ! 

[He  leads  her  to  wiudow,  and  watches  her  in 
silence  till  she  disappears  in  the  waH:. 
Reuben  {advancinr)  slowly  to  front).  I  know 
the  worst !  [•^/rjIs  into  a  chair.]  This  is  no 
longer  a  home  for  me.  Soon,  as  she  passed 
just  now  from  me  down  the  walk,  she'll  pass 
from  mc  for  ever.  I  shall  sco  her  no  more. 
Not  sec  her !  O,  ves ;  sco  her  always !  In 
strange  lands  she'll  flit  before  my  eyes— ^y 
own  little  playmate,  with  her  straw  hat  and 
bright  curls,  ber  white  frock  apd  the  bine  sash 
that  I  used  to  tie  for  her.  I  shall  see  her  pat- 
tering by  me  as  when  we  plucked  the  spring 
primroses.  I  shall  see  the  young  girl  wirti  the 
warm  flush  on  her  cheek,  as  when  I  rode  be- 
side ber  pony.  I  shall  see  her  as  to  day,  with 
her  nvcefal  movements  and  her  soft  sad  face ; 
and  I  shall  see— ah,  there's  comfort ! — I  shall 
see  for  ever  the  smile  with  which  she  blessed 
me  !  Yep,  while  I  live  the  day  will  never  come 
that  I  shall  not  see  Lilian  ! 

[fie  bursts  into  tears  ;  then  leans  back  quietly 
in  the  chair. 

Amy  {bounding  in).  O,  von're  here,  Reuben! 
Too  promised  me  a  walk,  sir.  Not  a  word ! 
O,  some  bad  roagtcian  has  put  him  to  sleep, 
and"  I  shall  be  tne  good  fairy  to  rouse  him. 
Wake,  sleeper,  wake !  [She  pjay  fully  raises  his 
am,  which  falls  listlessly  to  his  s'iik].  Reuben, 
what's  the  matter  1   It's  Amy,  your  pet.  Amy. 


Reahen  {who  holds  her  at  arm's  lenijlh  gazes  on 
her  wistfully,  then  drains  to  him\.  Yes,  Amy's 
still  mine ! 

Amy.  She'll  never  leave  yon;  atid  Aunt 
Lilian — 

Reuben.  Annt  Lilian  I    [After  a  short  strug- 
gle].  I've  learned  Amy's  lesson.   Aunt  Idtlan 
goes  awav  from  us — goes  wliere  sbe'U  be  happy. 
Amy.  What!    And  leaves  you — 
Reuben.  Not  wretched.    Amy,  I  might  have 
been  a  villain,  and  broken  her  heai-t.    I've  done 
ririit — I'vcsavedher.  [/f/ttes.]  No, not tvrctchedl 
Enter  Liuak  and  'FBnavs,fiUowed  6y  Mr. 
Trevor. 

Lilian.  Reuben  I  What  docs  this  mean  ? 
Reuben  {who  takes  the  hand  of  Fergus,  places  it 
in  Lilian's,  and  addresses  Mr.  Trevor).  This  is 
Fergus  Graham,  Lilian's  preserver.  Ho  loves 
her.  Your  blessing  for  them.  That  alone  will 
cure  ber. 

3/r.  TVetvr.   Fergus  Graham!    Ho  lovej 

her  I   I  see.  Reuben,  you're  a  noblo  fellow. 
[Fergus  silently  clasps  Reuben's  hand  Reu- 
ben walks  apart ;  Lilian  fallows  him. 
Lilian  (laying  her  hand  softly  on  his  arm).  My 
own  brother  I 

[J/r.  Trevor,  Fergus,  and  Amy,  approach  them. 
Reuben,  You're  all  very  kind  to  mc.    I  shall 
think  of  you  often  when  I'm  far  away.   For  I 
go  to  a  land  that  asks  for  a  man's  pith  and 
sinew,  where  there  are  broad  forests  to  be 
cleared,  wide  pr^ries  to  roam. 
Mr.  IVeoor.  No,  my  lad,  I  can't  lose  you. 
Reulien.  Thank  you ;  but  my  mind's  made  op. 
Lilian  (Jmiiloringly).  For  my  sake  I 
Fergus,  For  our  sake  I 
Reuben.  I  shall  think  always  that  yon  wished 
it ;  but —  [Shakes  his  head  in  dissent. 

Amy  {rushing  forward,  and  grasping  the  skirts 
of  his  coat).  Renben,  Reuben,  will  you  leave 
your  own  Amy  1 

Reuben  (much  moved,  and  regarding  Iter  Jixedly) 
Amy,  Amy  1  pel,  darling,  comfort ! — O,  I 
didn't  guess  till  now  the  hold  she  had  on  me  I 
Leave  licr!  Heaven  that  denies  me  a  wife's 
love  has  perhaps  given  me  its  next  blessing  in 
the  pure  love  of  a  child !  It's  a  hard  stm^le ; 
but  with  a  clear  conscience  and  her  dear  li^p  I 
shall  get  through,  I  shall  got  through  I  [CAeer- 
Ifully]  Yes,  Amy ;  I  stay  for  thee  I 

\He  sinks  into  a  chair,  and  embraces  her  fondltf. 


Cbbtalibr  Pettrich's  Scdlpti;reb — A  | 
collection  of  sculptures  and  models  of  a  quite 
unique  kind  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Gallery  : 
of  uie  New  Water-Color  Society.    Chevalier  | 
Bettrich,  a  native  of  Dresden,  and  popil  of 
Thorwaidsen  for  seventeen  years,  has  devoted  { 
the  maturity  of  his  career  to  studying  the  nn- 1 
sophisticated  forma  of  nature  among  the  Ameri-  j 
can  Indians  of  the  North  and  South.   In  this  i 
pnrsnit  he  has  spent  no  less  than  twenty-two 
Tears;  of  which  the  collection  now  in  London  . 
u  a  resultH-and  a  result  stamped  with  every 
manifest  impress  of  genuineness.    Here  wo  And 
portrait-statues  in  marble  of  Indian' chiefs — 
"  "rah-Tape-Saah,   Chief   of   the  Mississippi 
SiouK,  six  feet  seven  inches  high,  the  finest 
man  the  artist  ever  saw  "  ;  historical  flgnres — 
"  The  Dying  Tecumseh,"  who  fell  fighting  for ' 


the  British  in  1813 ;  historical  or  national 
groups — "A  Battle  between  the  Win-nc-ba-goea 
and  Creek  Indians,"  a  War  Dance,  a  Bunalo 
Hunt,  or  "A  Council  between  the  Ministers  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  two  Tribes,  the 
Mississippi  Sioux  Indians,  and  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes.*'  With  these  are  some  other  sculptures, 
sacred  or  ideal,  exhibiting  occasional  points  of 
thought,  but  by  no  means  adding  to  the  real 
attraction  of  the  gallery.  Neither,  indeed,  are 
the  Indian  sculptures  noticeable  for  artistic 
beauty  or  perfection.  Their  interest  is  in  their 
faithfulness,  their  detail  of  national'  character, 
circumstance  and  costume,  and  their  singularity. 
This  interest  is  neither  small  nor  unimportant ; 
and  the  collection  will  well  deserve  the  popular- 
ity which  it  may  fairly  be  expected  to  attain^ 
SpecttUor. 
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From  The  Spectator,  20  Febmary. 
THE  LIVINGSTONE  DINNER. 

The  public  dinner  gnen  to  Dr.  living- 
stone  on  Saturday  was  a  brilliant  success, 
and  it  will  eerve  many  useful  purposes.  Al- 
most an  impromptu,  struck  out  only  ten 
days  before  the  company  assembled,  it  was, 
as  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  called  it,  a  "  coup 
de  voyageur"  which  sends  off  the  African 
traveller  with  a  pocket-pistol  of  the  best 
spirits  for  his  support,  and  enabled  him  and 
the  public  of  his  country  to  know  each  other 
better,  to  their  own  mutual  advuitage.  Al- 
though as  many  as  three  hundred  persons 
were  collected  by  a  necessarily  hasty  form  of 
public  invitation,  the  assembly  was  as  suita- 
ble for  its  iiurposes  as  if  it  had  been  care- 
fully picked.  There  were  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  scientific  men,  commercial  men, 
clerejTnen — the  re]>resentativeB  of  all  parts 
of  the  body  politic.  Although  thus  mixed, 
the  comjjnny  was  one  of  the  most  harmoni- 
ous that  has  ever  gathered  round  the  dinner- 
table.  It  might  be  regarded  as  a  great 
fomily  dinner-party,  collected  to  celebrate  an 
occasion  personally  interesting  to  all  present. 
Mixed  as  tlie  party  was  and  numerous,  there 
was  not  a  single  hitch"  throughout  the 
whole  evening. 

Even  little  trifles  contributed  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  ovation.  The  Duke  of  Suth- 
erland sent  his  piper  to  assist  in  the  music  ; 
all  the  airs  played  by  the  band,  the  Grena- 
dier Guards,  were  Scottish,  in  deference  to 
the  nationality  of  the  traveller  and  of  the 
chairman.  The  Queen  assisted  in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  day,  by  summoning  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone to  a  farewell  interview  oefore  the 
dinner ;  and  when  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
alluded  to  "  the  grace  and  kindness  vrith 
which  site  had  selected  this  day  for  wishing 
God  speed  to  Livingstone,"  the  allusion  elic- 
ited inr  more  than  the  usual  fervor  of  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  lo^  toast.  Among 
the  toasts  projKued  was  "  the  Legislature 
which  has  furnished  the  metms  and  the  Gov- 
ernment which  has  proposed  tiie  measures 
to  carry  out  the  Livingstone  exiKdition " ; 
and  in  giving  this  toast  the  chairman  ex- 
plained one  circumstance  which  has  occa- 
sioned some  chagrin  to  Dr.  Livingstone's  ad- 
mirers. It  is  now  understood  that  the 
consulship,  which  our  correspondent  Mr. 
Macgregor  Laird,  in  bis  letter  last  week,  put 
on  a  level  with  the  gaugership  of  Bums,  nas 
not  been  offered  to  the  distinguished  explorer 
as  a  reward,  but  that  it  has  only  been 
amongfit  the  means  which  have  been  "  placed 
at  his  disposal."  No  doidit,  this  exphmaUon 
ii  in  part  valid :  the  official  character  of  con- 


sul, and  even  the  salaiy  attached  to  the  post, 
are  among  the  convenient  instruments  com- 
manded by  Livingstone  in  his  future  dealings, 
whether  with  the  natives  or  with  the  fore!^ 
states  whose  subjects  he  may  encounter  in 
that  wild  region.  And  here  again  the  dinner 
has  called  forth  practical  advantages ;  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Swedish  and 
the  Portuguese  Ministers  will  contribute  to 
produce  a  sort  of  public  opinion  in  the  diplo- 
macy of  foreign  states,  greatly  conducive  to 
the  promotion  of  Livingstone's  objects. 

Nevertheless,  wc  cannot  avoid  remarlung, 
that  if  the  consulship  and  its  salary  are  not 
intended  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  rewards 
— if  Livingstone's  rewards  are  deferred  until 
the  termination  of  his  career — the  fact  only 
shows  how  verj-  differently  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  country  rate  the  services  of 
the  soldier  in  the  field  of  blood  and  those  of 
the  laborer  in  the  fields  of  peace.  Not  for 
an  instant  would  we  underrate  the  heroism, 
the  chivalry,  the  Christianity,  or  the  true 
peace-winning  spirit  in  which  our  Indian  offi- 
cers have  acted ;  but  nrither  Seaton  nw 
Greathed  encountered  more  arduous  marches 
than  those  which   Livingstone  has  accom- 

Elisbcd ;  Havelock's  march  through  the  dia- 
olical  prorince  was  more  hideous  in  its  inn- 
dents,  but  not  so  prolonged.  Danger,  toil, 
disease,  procrastination,  and  every  disheart- 
ening influence,  have  been  confronted  by  Liv- 
ingstone, with  confidence  in  himself,  in  his 
Divine  support,  and  in  the  purpose  of  the 
victory  that  he  has  attained.  Measure  the 
two  kinds  of  service  how  you  will,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  underrate  Livingstone's  mor- 
ally, physically,  politically,  or  commercially ; 
yet  with  similar  progress  gentlemen  wearing 
red  coats  would  nave  had  their  honors,  their 
instalments  of  distincUon,  long  ago;  while 
Government  actually  defaids  itself  by  ex* 
plaining  that  what  it  has  done  for  Living- 
stone hitherto  is  neither  reward  nor  distinc- 
tion, but  simply  means  and  appUanceaforthe 
public  service. 

It  is  not  altogether  of  the  man  himself  vre 
are  thinking.  Livingstone's  own  reward  lies 
in  his  work.  This  was  powerfully  brought 
out  by  Sir  Roderick  Murctiison.  Alluding  to 
the  raar^'els  of  his  journeys,  his  indomitable 
courage,  and  perseverance,  his  scientific  land- 
marks, his  noole  moral  character  in  keeping 
steadfastly  to  his  word  as  pledged  to  the  poor 
Africans  who  stood  by  him,  Sir  Roderick  in- 
sisted that "  the  brightest  feature  in  Living* 
stone's  character  was,  that  after  receiving  the 
laudation  and  praise  of  his  countrymen  in 
every  shape  and  form  of  adulation,  he  was 
still  precisely  the  same  honest,  unsoplusti- 
cated,  and  true-hearted  Da^d  Uvingstxme, 
as  when  he  issued  from  the  wilds  of  Africa.** 
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From  The  Spectator,  13  Feb. 
PBOGRKSS  OF  THE  SPECIAL  SERVICES. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  deference  that  we 
ask  whether  the  Rubject  and  treatment  of  all 
the  sermons  at  Westminster  Abbey,  or  at  its 
chapel-of-ease  St.  Margaret's,  have  been  of  a 
character  to  perform  the  office  expected  from 
them?  "Wo  can  pei-fectly  understand  the 
zeal  and  high  feeling  of  the  clergymen,  who 
believe  it  to  be  their  duty  to  ex|)0und  the 
most  sublime  truths  in  the  most  direct  and 
positive  manner — who  will  proclaim  their 
mission  and  its  ultimate  object  fVom  the 
first:  but  we  may  ask  what  is  the  special 
function  of  tliose  sermone?  It  is  to  draw 
into  the  Church  those  who  have  hitherto 
stood  aloof,  either  through  indifference, 
through  the  excluaiveness  of  our  church- 
building  arrangements,  or  through  any  other 
cause  of  repulsion.  These  sermons,  there- 
fore, are  to  act  as  a  bridge  for  "  the  heathen," 
if  we  may  so  express  it — ^between  the  heath 
and  the  temple — ^between  the  wilderness  out- 
side and  the  sacred  enclosure ;  and  on  the 
first  entrance  of  the  stranger  he  is  perhaps 
scarcely  to  be  addressed  in  a  language  which 
is  still  strange  to  him.  It  is  the  less  neces- 
sary since  there  is  a  l)roader  language  through 
which  the  ear  and  heart  of  the  heathen  may 
be  reached.  We  see  objections  that  the  ser- 
vices are  perhaps  too  complicated  for  the 
])urpose ;  and  we  conhl  well  imagine  that  the 
simple  preaching  of  a  sermon  might  in  some 
respects  he  the  most  attractive  and  the  least 
perplexing  to  the  new  comers.  Yet  there 
are  advantages  not  to  be  slighted  in  the 
music.  The  Church  of  England  cannot  he 
expected  to  waive  those  rites  which  consti- 
tute its  form  of  divine  worship ;  nor  have 
the  congregations  evinced  any  indisposition 
to  take  part  in  the  services.  The  fact  is,  that 
when  men  are  brought  together  in  considera- 
ble numbers,  they  are  seldom  or  never  hard- 
ened against  the  sympathetic  influence  of  an 
appeal  to  their  religious  feelings,  and  they 
wiU  almost  invariably  join  with  reverence  in 
any  form  of  decorous  public  worship. 

Now  what  are  the  sermons  that  nave  told 
best?  They  have  been  those  on  "common 
things,"  those  which  have  drawn  their  illus- 
trations from  objects  within  the  view  of  every 
one.  They  ajipealed  to  experience  within 
every  man's  observation ;  they  told  those  who 
came  to  be  taught  what  it  was  they  were  to 
do  ixt  ovder  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  laws 
dictated  by  the  Creator  for  the  government 
of  His  works,  and  implanted  in  the  con- 
science of  thinking  creatures ;  for  if  religion 
is  the  life  of  morality,  conduct  is  its  body ; 
and  the  erring  untrained  multitude  of  our 
towns  ever  welcome  guidance  when  it  comes 
in  the  spirit  of  a  true  Christianity.  Preach- 
ers who  address  their  congregation  in  this 
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spirit  speak  in  the  language  which  reaches 
the  heart  of  every  created  being.  They  are 
able  to  appeal  to  the  works  of  the  Creator 
as  proofs  of  His  laws.  In  Uidr  exalted 
mission  they  are  em])owered  to  make  the 
creation  itself  the  vestibule  of  the  temple. 
It  is  in  this  style  of  sermon  that  the  preacher 
draws  from  sdence  with  its  "latest  intelli- 
gence" the  evidence  that  goes  home  to  the 
man  of  the  world  living  in  the  events  of  the 
day,  with  a  power  that  from  the  passing  time 
s])eaks  in  the  voice  of  eternity.  Every  ad- 
ditional step  in  researches  of  science  discloses 
to  us  the  fact  that  we  are  not  alone  in  the 
creation.  The  newest  discovery,  or  rather 
the  newest  reflections  upon  discovery,  have 
made  us  ask  whether  it  is  possible  that  the 
beings  by  whom  we  are  surrounded,  widely 
as  they  may  depart  from  our  own  type,  are 
themselves  without  $ome  share  in  that  con- 
sciousness, or  that  sense  of  beauty,  or  that 
happiness — that  life,  which  they  assist  in  im- 
parting. Is  it  possible  that  the  rose,  the 
forest,  the  mountain,  the  solar  system,  the 
firmament,  and  the  firmaments  upon  firma- 
ments, can  exist  solely  for  man  ?  Is  it  prob- 
able that  the  sense  of  love  which  is  created 
by  the  aspect  of  beauty  can -exercise  its  power 
only  in  one  direction?  While  the  botanist 
leads  us  to  explore  whole  kingdoms  of  vege- 
tation, he  does  but  open  up  new  evidences 
from  the  book  of  the  creation  available  to 
the  preacher;  just  as  the  telescope  gives 
Nichol  the  materials  for  an  insight  into  "  the 
Architecture  of  the  Heavens,"  while  the  mi- 
croscope a^ain  discloses  to  us  a  boundless 
view  of  Divine  power. 

Amongst  the  myriads  of  illustrations  that 
crowd  upon  us,  we  may  take  almost  any, 
however  minute.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
works  which  have  lately  been  published  is  a 
series  of  photographs  from  objects  magnified 
in  the  microscope.  It  is  issued  to  subscribers 
in  limited  numbers,  and  may  not  have 
reached  many  of  our  readers.  The  last 
number  is  devoted  to  the  Bee  ;  whose  sting 
excels  the  lancet  in  the  elaboration,  care,  and 
finish  of  its  manufacture ;  whose  hairy  tongue 
is  like  a  living  hair  glove,  most  elaborately 
designed  toeolleetthe  materials  for  honey  i 
and  whose  powerful  wing  is  aided  by  a  me- 
chanical contrivance  of  the  most  beautiful  in- 
genuity. Every  one  knows,  or  may  know, 
that  the  bee  has  two  wings  on  each  side. 
At  the  edge  of  one  wing  runs  a  stiff  nerve 
which  in  the  microscope  is  a  bar.  Along 
this  bar  at  frequent  intervals  are  ranged 
semicurcular  barbed  hooks,  like  the  half  of  a 
ring,  so  placed  that  the  edee  of  the  other 
wing  lies  within  the  semicircles  which  clasp 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  it  to  play 
freely,  as  the  rings  of  a  window-curtain  move 
along  the  brass  bar.   By  this  contrivance, 
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the  two  wings  become  united  as  ooe,  yet 
freely  play  from  different  hinges.  '*  Design  " 
is  a  mimRn  word  implying  in  iti  very  na- 
ture human  imperfection,  yet  it  is  the  only 
term  wliich  we  can  apply  to  the  purpose 
which  runs  through  formations  like  that  of 
the  bee's  wing.  It  is  the  microscope  with  its 
minute  searcn  that  enables  us  to  discover 
this  design  in  everything  that- we  can  dissect, 
— in  all  living  creatures  and  the  parts  there- 
of, to  millions  upon  millions,  always  tending 
to  life  end  happiness.  Who  can  examine 
those  illustrations  of  the  power  of  the  Creator 
and  of  the  law  which  rules  over  His  work, 
and  not  feel  an  impulse  to  sing  in  his  soul 
"Gloria  in  excelsis*'? 


FRANCE  AIJD  ENGLAND. 


From  The  Spectator,  18  Feb. 
FBANCE  AND  KNGLAND. 

The  object  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Lord 
Palmerston  to  increase  the  rif^or  of  our  law 
of  conspiracy  is  political,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  a 
bad  case  if  the  measure  is  brought  forward 
in  the  guise  of  a  law-amendment.  Its  obn- 
ous  though  unavowed  purpose.is  to  keep  the 
Government  of  France  in  good-humor  with 
that  of  England  and  we  should  take  no  ex- 
ception to  such  an  object  if  we  believed  the 
bill  calculated  to  attain  it.  We  are  certainly 
animated  by  no  hostile  feehng  towards 
France, — neither  towards  official  "  France," 
impersonated  in  the  Em]>cror,  nor  to  genuine 
France,  whose  opinions  and  feelings  are  Just 
now  not  to  be  ascertained  through  the  veil  of 
suppression  and  falsification.  We  do  not  re- 
gard the  military  addresses  as  expressing  any 
naUonal  feeling ;  but  we  do  not  desire  to  enter 
into-  that  question.  We  would  wish  to  leave 
France  alone,  not  troubling  oiu*selveB  with 
what  passes  within  her  confines,  if  she  would 
leave  us  alone.  If  we  are  com^Klled  to 
notice  nroccedings  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  it  is  not  because  wc  wish  to  criti- 
cize them.  On  the  contrary,  we  heartily  de- 
sire to  maintain  all  good  neighborly  relations, 
including  abstinence  from  pr]ing  and  criticiz- 
ing :  hut  we  are  not  suffered  to  maintain 
that  degree  of  reserve.  France  not  only 
drives  out  refugees,  now  Royalists,  now  Re- 
volutionists, now  Imperialists  or  Philippists, 
according  to  the  fashion  that  is  dominant  for 
the  day,  out  her  very  authoriliea  forcibly  de- 
port recusants  and  exiles  to  our  shores ;  and 
then,  when  the  restless  tribe  accumulates,  her 
constituted  authorities  direct  our  Government 
to  pass  laws  for  the  control  of  the  fugitives 
according  to  French  views.  Lord  Palmerxtoo, 
the  friend  of  the  Empire  from  the  hour  of 
its  incubation,  "  with  an  obedient  storl,"  has- 
tens to  comply,  in  order  to  attain  the  fevor  of 
France :  but  his  plan,  we  are  convinced,  in- 
stead of  preserving  that  fiivor,  will  eDcourage 


the  worst  feeling  which  our  neighbor  could 
entertain  towards  England. 

We  are  told  by  our  Minister  that  his  new 
hill  is  not   dictated  b^  France;   that  the 
French  Government  simply  pointed  out  a 
defect  in  our  law,  leaving  us  to  take  our  own 
course  ;  that  on  looking  at  the  case,  Minis- 
ters find  that  our  law  is  deficient  in  means  of 
preventing  aggressions  conducted  by  refugees 
from  this  country;  that  the  bill  will  amend 
that  bultt  that  Uie  addresses  in  the  Jfont/eur 
are  die  effect  of  natural  indignation  coupled 
with  ignorance  of  England ;  that  the  Emperor 
has  given  an  ample  apolo^ ;  and  that  our 
fVee-will  offering  of  legislation  will  be  a  be- 
coming tribute  to  the  comity  of  nations  and 
to  our  own  dignity.    This  is  the  case  as  it  is 
dressed  up  for  circulation  in  England  j  but, 
without  imputing  to  Lord  Palmerston  any 
thing  beyond  the  desire  to  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  job,  we  may  say  that  the  case  thus 
stated  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  The 
apology  of  the  French  Government  cannot 
be  HDcere,  for  it  is  not  consistent  with  the 
acta  of  the  GoTemment.   The  oddresees  of 
the  Boldins  could  not  be  published  in  the 
Moniteur  through  "  inadvertence  "  —  thty 
were  ordered  from  head-quarters;  mutatis 
mutandis,  their  language  is  the  language 
held  by  Uie  French  officials,  from  the  speech 
prescribed  for  M.  de  Persi^ny  to  the  note  of 
apology ;  and  those  who  have  taken  a  lead- 
ing part  in  them  have  been  rewarded  with 
distinctions  by  the  Emperor.    There  has 
been  no  demonstration  from  "  the  French 
nation,"  but  only  from  officials  and  soldiers. 
We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  that  our  law  to 
punisJi  consnrades  is  not  defident ;  and  the 
propmed  bill  affords  no  new  checks  for  pre- 
vention, unless  it  conceals  some  scheme  for 
empowering  our  Home  Office  to  act,  through 
an  extradition  treaty,  as  the  auxiliary  of  the 
newly-organized  French  police.   If  we  must 
alter  our  common  law  at  the  requirement  of 
foreign  powers  who  cannot  carrj'  out  their 
own  systems  without  our  assistance,  we  mi^ht 
find  ourselves  aiding  the  Pope  in  bringing 
heretics  to  account  hefore  the  Inquisition  at 
Rome  for  conspiracy;  or  we  might  he  re- 
quired by  the  United  States  to  protect  the 
sacred  rights  of  property  by  helping  to  carry 
out  their  Fugitive  Slave  Law.    Useless  for 
any   legitimate  purpose  at  home,  fruitlesa 
for  France,  the  bill  can  only  be  injurioua  to 
England. 

But  a  use  will  be  made  of  it  tn  France, 
The  Emperor  is  carrying  out  a  new  combina- 
tion Mmilar  to  that,  only  more  extensive, 
with  whidi  he  took  possession  of  Paris.  A 
great  show  of  "  national  "  feeling  is  got  up, 
the  troops  doing  duty  for  *<the  people.** 
They  shout  for  the  Emperor,  and  menace 
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England;  and  the  Moniteur  praiseB  the 
Army  aa  "  the  fiuthfiil  guardian  of  our  inati- 
tntiona."  An  arUcIe  in  the  English  Moniteur, 
expressing  "  pain  and  regret"  at  the  publica- 
tion of  the  aadresses,  is  copied  by  its  French 
contemporarv  minus  the  "  pain  and  regret," 
and  is  circulated  in  France  to  ahow  how 
completely  the  English  Government  cliimes 
in  with  the  French.  English  journals, 
which  would  at  once  correct  that  inlsehood 
and  the  alleged  "  ignorance  "  as  to  the  senti- 
ments of  England,  are  seized  and  sup- 
presEcd ;  the  keepers  of  news-rooms  being 
Ibrbidden  even  to  sat/  that  the  journals  have 
been  confiscated.  Denied  all  information 
save  that  of  the.  Moniteur,  studiously  kept 
in  the  ignorance  which  is  deplored,  the 
French  nation  will  have  Lord  Falmerston's 
new  act  held  np  to  it  as  a  crowning  proof 
that  the  threats  of  the  Army  have  prevailed ; 
that  the  English  Government  has  known  its 
duty ;  that  the  English  Parlinment  has 
yielded  national  independence ;  and  that  the 
countrymen  of  Welhngton  accept  the  edicts 
sent  over  to  them  by'  the  successor  of  the 
First  Najioleon.  This  'm  the  case  as  it  is 
represented  to  France.  It  is  studiously  cal- 
culated to  fill  with  despair  that  genuine 
France  "  with  whom  we  nave  exchanged  so 
many  benefits ;  it  must  inflate  the  overween- 
ing pride  and  undying  rivalry  of  our  antago- 
nists at  Waterloo,  our  rivals  in  the  Crimea ; 
and,  without  contradicting  the  belief  in  our 
malifipiity,  it  creates  a  belief  in  our  degener- 
ate timidity.  Surely  it  is  not  conducive  to 
peace  if  such  a  feeling  is  evoked  in  France ; 
nor  can  we  be  perfectly  satisfied,  even  on 
reflecting  tliat  the  monstrous  project  into 
which  Napoleon  has  been  mislead  must 
break  down  in  tlic  anarchy  which  it  will  pro- 
voke, from  the  jealousies  of  his  Imperial 
seniors  on  the  Continent,  the  uprising  of  his 
oppressed  people. 


From  The  Spectator  18  Feb. 

The  proceedings  of  our  First  Minister  in 
Parliament  lead  us  back  to  earlier  times  at 
the  licginning  of  the  jiresent  century,  when 
the  First  Consul,  then  ruler  of  France,  was 
making  demands  upon  England.  It  is  a 
period  that  we  hadolmost  forgotten — one  of 
which  the  very  recollection  is  painful  for  both 
countrie-s ;  and  we  should  be  gind  to  be  re- 
lieved of  the  fear  suggested  by  recent  pro-; 
ceedings  in  France,  that  they  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  such  events  as  grew  out  of  that 
bad  period. 

We  know  that  there  are  difierences  be- 
tween the  specific  demands  now  made  and 
those  enforced  by  the  First  Consul ;  but  the 
differences,  such  as  they  are,  are  unimportant, 
ui'i  they  are  not  to  the  advantage  of  this 
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country.  If  profeswdly  more  friendly, 
France  is  not  really  more  courteous  than  she 
was  then,  and  England  is  certainly  less  firm. 

In  pursuance  of  the  demands  thus  made 
upon  tiim,  Lord  Palraerston  has  introduced 
a  "  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  conspire 
ades  to  murder."  Tiie  bill  prorides  that 
any  person  who  shall  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  including  the  Channel  Islands* 
conspire  with  other  persons  to  commit  mur^ 
der,  either  within  or  without  her  Majesty's 
dominions,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
shall  be  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  any 
term  between  five  years  and  life.  A  second 
clause  extends  the  liability  to  any  person 
who  shall  "  incite,  instigate,  or  solicit "  any 
other  person.  In  England,  a  conspiracy  to 
murder  hat  heretofore  been  a  misaemeanor 
Bulgecting  the  offender  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment ;  in  Ireland,  it  appears,  there  has  been 
a  severer  law,  no  doubt  arising  from  the  con- 
flict kept  up  between  those  who  were  within 
and  those  who  were  without  the  Pale, — con- 
flicts we  haye  forgotten  together  with  that 
discreditable  taw.  By  the  bill  now  intro> 
duced,  the  law  of  conspiracy  to  murder  is 
made  unirorm  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, while  its  extreme  severity  in  Ireland  is 
mitigated.  Thin  is  a  representation  of  the 
measure  which  enables  the  Premier  to  lay  it 
before  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  law 
amendment,  while  doing  his  best  to  keep 
the  political  bearing  of  it  out  of  ^ht 

But  hoV  was  it  that  LordPalmeniton  came 
to  introduce  the  bill  at  all  P  In  answering 
that  question,  we  pay  no  attention  to  the  a£ 
dresses  from  Louis  Napoleon's  Prsetorian 
bands,  the  spirit  of  which  we  sufliciently  no- 
ticed last  week  j  we  refer  entirely  to  the  oflS- 
cial  statements  of  the  French  Government 
— to  the  carefuUy-comiwsed  reply  of  the 
Count  dc  Persigny  on  receiving  the  address 
from  the  London  Corporation,  to  the  des- 
patch of  January  the  20th  addressed  by 
Count  Wolewski  to  the  French  Ambassador 
in  London,  and  to  the  answer  of  Count 
Walewski  when  the  inconvenient  effects  of 
the  publications  in  the  Moniteur  were 
pointed  out  to  the  French  Government.  In 
all  of  these  official  documents,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  French  Minister,  by  the 
order  of  the  Emperor,  has  expressed  an  ex- 
pectation that  the  English  Government  will 
alter  the  law  of  this  land,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent con8])iracio3  against  the  life  of  the  ruler 
of  France,  which  it  is  assumed  ore  invariably 
concocted  in  England.  It  is  distinctly  inti- 
mated, that  if  tlie  law  be  not  altered,  the 
French  Government  will  be  unable  to  pre- 
vent the  French  nation  from  being  convinced 
that  we  tolerate  conspiracies ;  and  the  Iiint  is 
conveyed,  that  on  refusal  we  might  forfeit 
the  French  alliance.   The  mtimation  is  clear 
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in  Cotmt  de  Fenieny's  note ;  it  is  put  much 
more  forcibly  in  the  more  official  communi- 
cation of  Count  Walewski ;  and  it  lurks  even 
in  the  note  of  apology.  In  obedience  to  this 
peremptory  reuuest  tt  is  that  Lord  Palmcr- 
Rton  has  introduced  his  bill.  Now  what  is 
the  effect  of  tlie  proposed  enactment?  The 
Imperial  Government  demands  preventive 
measures ;  but  this  measure  is  not  prevent- 
ive. It  reverses  the  whole  progress  of  our 
penni  legislation.  We  have  heretofore 
sought  efficiency  of  prevention  in  diminished 
severity  of  ])unishment,  and  we  have  persist- 
ently refused  to  admit  into  our  system  that 
species  of  preventive  surveillance  and  sum- 
mary interference  by  the  police  which  is  the 
real  meaning  of  "preventive"  measures. 
In  the  &ee  of  the  bil^  therdbre,  it  does  not 
serve  the  purpose.  We  have  no  conspiracies 
of  the  kind  against  our  own  Government; 
we  can  control  any  breach  of  the  law  within 
our  own  jurisdiction  ;  the  new  bill  is  not 
only  unheeded,  but  is  an  injury  to  our  sta- 
tute-book; the  only  object  of  its  ostensible 
provisions  must  be  to  sooi.he  or  to  compli- 
ment the  French.  Such  a  demand  made  by 
Naples  or  Spain  would  have  been  met  by  a 
'  point-blnnk  refusal;  and  if  now  it  is  not  con- 
ceded to  fear,  it  must  be  yielded  to  subservi- 
■ency. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  real  work- 
ing oi>eration  of  the  intended  act  may  not 
rappear  upon  the  face  of  the  bilL^  The  of- 
lence  has  remained  a  misdemeanor  under  our 
•eode,  because  it  is  assumed  that  a  man  who 
has  not  committed  a  murder  may  repent  of 
Ilia  intention,  and  the  conspirator  who  re- 

Sents  before  the  &ct  cannot  he  a  proved  mur- 
erer.  It  is  a  great  principle  in  our  penal 
legislation  to  diminish  crime  and  the  induce- 
ments to  it,  by  keeping  open  this  locus  peni- 
tentiie.  By  converting  the  offence  from  a 
misdemeanor  into  a  felony,  the  bill  incident- 
ally confers  upon  the  police  "powers  of  ar- 
resting, seeking,  and  pursuing  the  accused, 
even,  we  believe,  in  private  houses  ;  and  it  is 
a  question,  whether,  under  the  Extradition 
Treaty,  by  establishing  a  primd  fncie  case, — 
or  on  a  mere  accusation — the  new  law  would 
not  enable  the  Home  Office  to  hand  over  the 
accused  for  trial  in  France.  At  all  events, 
it  would  enable  the  English  police  to  act  as 
an  auxiliary  for  the  police  under  Oenerol 
Niel,  in  the  spirit  more  of  Paris  than  of  Lon- 
don. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  such  a 
bill  would  not  be  admitted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  was  discussed,  we  might  say 
opposed,  in  two  nights  of  earnest  debating. 
Some  few  Members  uttered  distinct  protests 
against  the  measure;  amongst  them  the 
most  fordble  were  Mr.  Roebi^,  Mr.  Ku^ 
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lake,  and  especially  Lord  John  Russell. 
Lord  John  showed,  from  historical  prece- 
dents, that  the  French  Government  could 
not  have  expected  such  a  concession  ftom 
ours — that  the  pro]>o8ed  legislation  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  and  progress  of  our 
taws;  and  be  indicated  how  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  might  have  answered  the  French  Gov- 
ernment bv  throwing  back  upon  the  Em- 
peror's Ministers  the  responsibility  for 
enlightening  France,  while  sajing,  Show 
us  the  criminal,  and  we  will  have  him  pun- 
ished in  our  own  courts.  At  last,  on  a  divi- 
sion of  299  to  99,  leave  was  given  to  intro- 
duce the  bill.  But  if  that  division  expressed 
any  opinion,  it  is  adverse  to  the  Minister. 
Wh  en  any  Member  of  the  Cabinet  asks 
leave  to  introduce  a  Government  bill,  it  is 
given  almost  as  a  matter  of  course;  to  resist 
and  divide  upon  the  merits,  is  in  itself  an  om- 
inous opposidom 

Lord  Falmerston  no  doubt  found  some 
genuine  support  in  those  who  are  apprehen- 
sive of  a  rupture*with  France;  who  look 
not  only  to  the  "  danger,"  but  who  have  an 
eye  to  the  effect  of  any  disturbance  upon 
trade.  These  fears  are  a  reality,  and  tney 
have  their  head-quarters  perhaps  in  "  the 
City";  though  that  illustrious  town  can  be 
sufficiently  warlike  too  when  it  is  in  the  mood. 
Another  feeling  which  has  been  at  work  is 
the  good  English  hatred  of  assassination: 
imder  an  access  of  horror,  some  who  are 
told  that  assassins  are  amongst  us  fall  into 
the  common  cry  that  '*  tometking  must  be 
done,"  without  wiuting  to  ask  what ;  and  no 
doubt  there  are  persons  even  in  the  House 
of  Commons  stupid  enough  to  accept  anv 
proposition  because  it  is  the  so  much  deure^ 
"  something."  There  also  remains  amongst 
UB  a  party  which  has  a  sincere,  almost  a  re- 
ligious sympathy  with  arbitrary  rule — ^be- 
lieves it  to  be  the  proper  odministration  upon 
earth ;  and  which  would  be  glad  therefore 
to  see  such  a  rcgim6  extended  on  the  Conti- 
nent and  permanently  established  in  France. 
We  have  little  more  than  the  relics  of  such 
a  party,  whose  members  are  daily  dying  ouL 
Its  organization  was  destroyed  when  Peel 
broke  up  the  Tory  ranks  into  thcorelica. 
"Conservatives"  and  genuine  Moderate 
Liberals.  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disrneli, 
the  offidal  hnrs  to  the  political  property  of 
the  Tory  party,  may  not  be  sorry  to  keep 
open  for  Lord  AInlmesbury  the  position  whicn 
he  held  in  1652,  or  to  renew  fbr  him  anv 
support  in  Parliament  through  his  French 
prestige.  Lord  Falmerston  may  also  have 
for  the  nonce  the  aid  of  some  stray  Mem- 
bers stirred  by  exceptional  motives ;  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe,  whom 
Gore  house  traditions  convert  into  an  advo- 
cate of  hit  quondam  mociate  Louis  Napo- 
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Icon.  The  popular  member  for  Finsbury 
has  become  a  teacher  of  French  history, 
nhich  he  reads  as  it  is  read  out  of  accredited 
books  to  French  schoolboys ;  even  the  Bou- 
logne expedition  being  beautified.  But 
what  of  Lord  Palmenton'a  mqjority,  with 
which  he  was  said  to  be  ruling  so  prosper- 
ously and  HO  resfstlessl^  P  iMdoubtedty  it 
witnessed  the  Introduction  of  this  French 
meaRure  with  dismay  and  annovance.  It 
may  bethink  itself  that  if  the  bill  were  re- 
jected I«ord  Palmerston  must  resign ;  and 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  speaking 
generallv,  are  not  yet  prepared  to  recon- 
struct a  ilinistry.  Nevertheless,  in  the  ulte- 
rior stages  of  the  hill,  the  Parliamentary 
mind  might  become  familiarized  with  the 
idea  of  a  resignation,  while  (omiliarity  with 
the  bill  can  only  bring  out  more  evidently  its 
odious  characteristicB ;  and  if  the  Minister 
persevere,  the  House  of  Commons  might  ulti- 
mately prefer  the  inconvenience  of  a  Minis- 
terial crisis  to  a  national  disgrace. 


Yrom  The  SpecUtor,  27  Februarj*. 
PALHIKRSTON  OUT. 

Lord  Palmghston  rode  into  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  British  Lion,  over  the  pros- 
trate bodies  of  the  Manchester  men  who  had 
opposed  him  in  the  China  debate ;  he  has 
been  thrown  off  the  back  of  the  British  Lion, 
the  tellers  of  the  majority  that  threw  him 
out  being  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  and  Mr.  John 
Bright,  the  dispossessed  Members  for  Man- 
chester. The  British  public  is  in  a  state  of 
amazement ;  some  dismayed,  some  rejoicing, 
and  others  unable  to  judgewhether  the  event 
is  for  good  or  evil.  The  circumstances  of 
Lord  Palmeraton's  &I1  appear  to  be  thought 
{naenitable;  and  yet  to  us  they  seem  no 
more  than  the  natural  secjuel  of  nis  history. 
He  came  into  the  Premiership  by  an  acci- 
dent, an  accident  of  which  his  personal  qual- 
ities enabled  him  to  take  advantage  ;  he  goes 
out  by  an  accident,  to  which  his  personal 
qualities  and  training  have  rendered  him  lia- 
ble. He  is  a  statesman  who  has  alwavs  had 
a  present  but  never  a  future ;  and  this  con- 
stituted the  incompatibility  between  his  train- 
ing and  his  position.  He  was  bred  amongst 
the  administrators  of  a  constitution  which  ne 
helieves  to  be  the  best  the  world  ever  saw ; 
but,  trained  to  administration  rather  than 
debate,  he  was  cultivated  fbr  the  diplomatic 
career,  and  he  has  contracted  the  habit  of 
governing  for  the  people  rather  than  with 
them.  A  master  in  the  art  of  diplomacy,  he 
has  applied  it  to  internal  statesmanship. 
When  Lord  Aberdeen's  Cabinet,  from  the 
conflict  of  tendencies  within  it,  came  to  a 
dead  lockt  Lord  Palmerstoo,  though  untried 
u  Premier,  was  regarded  as  the  most  ener* 


etic  statesman  available.  One  reason  why 
e  was  thus  trusted  was,  that  he  not  unfre- 
quentl^  threw  out  clever  hints  of  opinions 
much  in  advance  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
usually  acted ;  and  white  peojile  believed 
him  to  be  acute  in  his  intellectual  perception, 
thev  knew  him  to  he  experienced  bv  training, 
and  saw  that  he  was  ready  to  take  up  the 
mission  of  the  day.  They  calculated  that  he 
mig^t  be  to  politics  what  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  to  |K>litical  economy — capable  in  his 
mature  years  of  effectuating  a  truth  although 
he  had  not  been  forward  to  propagate  it  in 
earlier  years.  But  he  had  the  advantage 
over  Peel,  in  a  frank  and  off  hand  manner, 
coupled  with  a  sympathy  for  success,  action, 
and  gayetv,  and  a  good  repute  for  fidelity  to 
faithful  adherents.  Much  of  this  confidence 
of  Palmerston  went  in  the  teeth  of  experi- 
ence. He  was  believed  to  be  the  ablest  of. 
administrators,  although  trial  of  him  in  the 
Home  Office  under  Lord  Aberdeen  had  been 
the  reverse  of  satisfactory ;  he  was  thought 
to  be  faithfbl  to  his  pledges  and  firm  in  the 
vindication  of  liberty  abroad,  although  the 
Sicilians  had  been  led  to  expect  his  support, 
preciselv  as  the  Italians  have  more  recently 
been  led  to  expect  that  he  would  bring  Naples 
to  account 

It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  "the  event,  and 
to  understand  why  Lord  Palmerston  has  at- 
tained so  many  temhlances  of  success  with- 
out acquiring  a  complete  mastery  of  states- 
manship. Little  trammelled  hy  prejudice,  a 
man  of  the  world  and  of  the  day,  he  had  felt 
himself  singularly  adapted  to  accommodate 
the  differences  Wtween  opinion  And  action. 
It  has  so  happened  in  his  own  life.  Where 
other  statesmen  have  dashed  themiielves  to 
pieces  against  the  rock  of  faith  political,  he 
has  on  many  an  occasion  been  able,  in  the 
words  of  the  hero  of  Vll  hevour  Second,  to 
"  arrange  this  little  matter"  i  and  many  a 
success  has  resulted  from  a  compromise  that, 
has  enabled  the  Administration  to  go  on  witll 
the  sufferonce,  more  or  less  conscious,  of  Par- 
liament. This  was  the  way  in  which  he  ac- 
quired his  personal  ascendancy.  Where 
others  failed  he  could  do;  the  others  being 
trammelled  hy  their  convictions.  Lord  Mi- 
erdeen  was  compelled  to  resign  office  hecaiise 
he  was  believed  to  be  cold  in  the  war,  although 
there  has  been  no  proof  that  he  failed  in  nny 
essential  duty;  and  as  we  remarked  a  year 
a^  while  Lord  Palmerston  gained  credit  for 
his  reputed  energy,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
make  out  what  he  had  individually  done  for 
"  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,"  which 
might  not  be  set  to  the  credit  of  other  men. 
But  he  went  upon  his  plan  of  "  arranging 
this  little  matter":  he  arranged  the  differ- 
ence between  a  somewhat  reluctant  aristoc* 
racy  and  the  body  of  the  people,  who  were 
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for  war;  be  arranged  the  diffBrenee  between 
the  Admim'stnitioD  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Lord  Palnqerston  set  on  foot  some 
inquirr  into  the  abuses  of  our  military  sys- 
tem ;  but  it  was  Mr.  Roebuck's  Sebastopol 
Committee  which  comi»elled  him,  partly  to 
inquire,  but  partly  also  to  blunt  the  edge  of 
the  Parliamentary  inquiry.  It  was  only  by 
compulsion  that  after  all  Lord  Palraerston 
awarded  any  \ind  of  honorarium  to  Sir  John 
M'Neill  and  Colonel  Tulloch,  and  at  this  day 
it  would  be  difficult  to  know  what  hare  been 
the  broad  or  sufficient  results  of  the  inquiry 
into  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the 
Army.  "  In  the  last  Parliament,"  as  we  ob- 
senred  now  so  long  ago  aa  May, "  Lord  Pal- 
merston  promised  to  take  the  subject  of  ap- 
pointing a  Minister  at  Jtntice  into  considera- 
tion }  he  has  not  yet  seen  his  way  to  OTercome 
the  great  difficulties  in  the  fulnlment  of  his 
pledge":  we  saw  last  week  the  manner  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  very  idea.  Lord  Fal- 
merston  has  spoken  as  if  we  were  to  have  a 
Reform  Bill ;  and  that  is  a  promise  of  which 
he  must  stilt  hare  the  credit,  for  although 
the  complete  session  has  opened  without  any 
explanation  of  it,  we  are  bound  to  consider 
that  his  prorelisBory  note  is  not  strictly  over- 
due. It  »  the  same  abroad  as  at  home.  He 
has  immortalized  the  expression  "  Cim  Ro- 
manus  sum  " — in  the  history  of  the  two  en- 
gineers at  Naples.  He  obtained  a  political 
advantage  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Jonn  Hua- 
fell  ana  many  of  the  more  consistent  Libe- 
rals, on  the  score  of  the  energy  that  be  was 
to  display  in  China — and  the  late  vote  of  the 
Commons  is  the  commentary  on  that  vindica- 
tion of  our  0ag  in  remote  regions.  The  cir- 
cumstances ofthe  Vienna  Conference  have 
never  yet  been  explained,  but  two  facts  are 
before  us :  Lord  Palmerston  agreed  through 
his  ambasrador  at  Pans  to  the  principle 
which  he  condemned  Lord  John  for  adopting 
at  Vienna;  and  there  was  a  striking  coinci- 
'dence  in  the  treatment  of  two  accredited 
statesmen — two  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
day — M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  and  Lord  John 
Russell,  by  their  two  principals,  Louis  Napo- 
Jeon  and  Lord  Palmerston. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Lord  Palmer- 
•ton  is  above  all  things  faithful  to  his  perso- 
nal attachments.  In  one  way  or  other  it  is 
perhaps  thin  better  quality  which  has  helped 
to  mislead  him  in  some  of  the  greatest  errors 
of  bis  Admioiatration — his  appointments. 
We  have  before  noticed  the  general  tendency 
of  thofte  appointments  to  run  on  a  certain 
level  of  social  rank  and  in  a  certain  circle  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  own  friends.  He  has  suf- 
fered the  Liberal  party  to  act  with  him,  and 
he  has  consented  to  be  its  leader ;  but  the 
party  to  which  he  lent  his  own  active  help,  it 


may  be  said,  was  a  dinner-puty.  This  fidel- 
ity to  companionship  went  to  the  extent 
outraging  public  opmion  when  Lord  Palmer- 
ston took  in  Lord  Clanricarde,  and  iden^ed 
his  own  Ministry  with  a  person  of  whom  so- 
ciety had  virtually  declared  that  he  cannot 
hold  public  office.  Perhaps  no  act  has  more 
conspicuously  exemplified  this  trait  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  character  than  the  fidelity  which 
has  subsisted  between  himself  and  his  Impe- 
rial friend  in  France.  Other  attachments, 
including  the  British  constitution,  have  been 
broken,  out  that  attachment  has  stood  tbe 
severest  of  tests.  In  pursuance  of  that  broth- 
ership  in  arms,  his  latest  act  has  been  the 
endeavor  to  control  the  House  <^  Commons 
through  its  fears;  the  leader  of  the  Commoas 
virtually  rq)eeting  the  threat  of  the  French 
Emperor  and  his  m^rrmidons,  that  we  are  to 
lose  the  French  alliance :  but  the  House  has 
confirmed  the  expectation  which  we  formed 
of  it  from  the  first.  The  new  House  of  Com- 
mons will  not  place  itself  in  a  rank  below 
the  last  House  by  Sufiering  itself  to  be  con- 
trolled with  a  threat  and  submitting  to  the 
style  of  leading  on  the  "  Old  Bogy  "  principle. 

Now  that  he  has  fallen,  there  is  a  tendency 
in  certain  q^uarters  to  pursue  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  with  vituperation.  Some  politicians  are 
speaking  as  if  tliey  had  "  found  him  out " : 
but  Henry  John  Temple  is  the  same  public 
man  thai  he  has  been  for  the  last  forty 
yean  and  more—the  same  in  his  beat  quali- 
ties as  in  his  ftuliles.  It  happened  that  hia 
Government  drifted  at  last  into  a  political 
juncture ;  and,  ingenious  as  he  may  have  been 
in  the  arts  of  a  showy  administrator,  active  in 
the  work  of  a  diplomatist,  he  has  never  been 
suspected  of  being  n  substantial  politician. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  intended  any  of  the  evil  consequences 
which  others  have  inferred  from  his  recent 
acts.  He  has,  we  may  assume,  only  under- 
taken those  things  which  be  thought  be  could 
afterwards  "  arrange  "  consistently  with  tbe 
honor  of  the  country  and  even  with  the 
honor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  he  is 
not  a  Liberal  on  poliUcal  conviciton,  he  has 
still  adopted  Liberal  policy  on  lufierance,  and 
in  some  matters  of  detail  he  did  the  agency 
well.  If  we  never  again  had  a  word  to  print 
about  him,  we  shoulil  protest  aninst  the  in- 
justice of  visiting  with  unmixed  condemna- 
tion a  character  that  has  won  regard  by  its 
personal  traits,  and  has  been  unfortunate 
chiefiy  in  its  political  circumstances.  For  if 
Lord  Palmerston  was  bepraised  for  imagi- 
nary virtues  when  he  rose  to  the  highest 
place  as  a  political  coincidence,  he  is  not  to 
be  trampled  on  for  imaginary  vices  when  he 
falls  only  as  a  poUtiod  conciaence. 
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From  Tlie  Spectator,  27  Ftb. 
TBB  FRENCH  QTJESTION. 
Evert  day  adds  some  new  disclosure  to 
the  contemporarr  hi5tory  of  France — that 
nlly  whose  attitude  at  iircsent  is  so  menacing 
for  this  country.  Through  Lord  Cowley's 
despatch  we  learn  that  our  Government  had 
remonstrated  with  the  Emperor  and  his 
Ministers  on  the  impossibility  of  infringing 
"  a  great  principle  of  our  constitution,"  the 
right  of  asylum  to  strangers  ;  on  the  inRuffi- 
ciency  of  any  enactment  to  prevent  "  men  of 
desperate  minds  from  entering  upon  desper* 
ate  undertakings  ; "  and  obviously  on  the  un- 
reasonableness both  of  the  irritation  dis- 
played by  t]ie  Imperial  power  and  the  de- 
mands which  that  irritation  dictated.  Lord 
Cowley  tells  us  that  Lord  Clarendon's  lan- 
guage— which  of  course  means  Lord  Pal- 
merston's — was  clear  and  straightforward. 
The  Emperor  Najioleon  was  not  long  since  a 
trusted  guest  at  Osborne.  He  is  under  the 
deepest  obligations  to  Lord  Palmerston,  for 
having  supported  him  from  the  first  j  to  the 
Queen,  for  having  admitted  him  to  an  equal- 
ity with  one  of  the  oldest  sovereigns  in  Eu- 
rope; and  to  the  people  of  this  country,  for 
having  in  a  great  degree  waived  their  own 
political  principles  to  tolerate  his.  But  be- 
cause his  police  have  failed  to  detect  some 
four  or  five  Italians  that  sought  to  revenge 
upon  him  the  disappointment  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  he  has  given  vent  to  a  most  un- 
■uerited  feeling  of  irritation  towards  Eng- 
land, his  ally.  From  the  immense  magni- 
tude of  the  military  preparations  it  would 
seem  that  the  Emperor  Na|}o]eon  and  his 
colleagues  think  it  necessary  to  make  prepar- 
ations for  keeping  down  the  mnjority  of  the 
nation.  In  their  quarrel  with  England  they 
do  not  calculate  on  being  supported  by  the 
bulk  of  the  French  nation  j  and  while  they 
place  it  under  military  guard,  they  are  oo- 
taining  from  the  puppet  Legislative  Body 
laws  more  severe  than  any  that  they  have  yet 
attempted,  though  they  have  already  sacri- 
ficed the  liberties,  franchises,  and  traditions 
of  France.  But  something  more  BtiU  is 
necessary;  and  the  Imperial  Government 
perseveres  in  that  course,  copied  from  the 
time  of  the  First  Napoleon,  which  systemati- 
cally shuts  out  all  true  information  ftom  the 
French  people  and  supplies  them  with  false 
information.  The  Government  which,  through 
M.  de  Persigny,  complained  that  the  French 
nation  might  be  unable  to  understand  the 
working  of  our  laws,  perseveringly  holds  up 
England  to  .the  people  of  France  as  malig- 
nantly conniving  at  assassination,  but  jield- 
inf^  in  subserviency  under  the  force  of  threats. 
It  IS  obvious  from  these  measures  that  the 
Imperial  Government  is  obliged  to  emplov 
nippresBion  of  news,  false  information,  nub- 


tary  stratagem,  and  every  other  practicable 
device  for  preventing  England  and  France 
from  coming  to  an  understanding. 

If  the  French  were  a  very  dull  people,  in- 
capable of  obtaining  any  bghts  save 'by  di- 
rect channels,  this  kind  of  regime  might 
succeed.  But  it  has  not  onswered  even  in 
Spain ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  French 
people  have  not  entirely  lost  sight  of  another 
world  besides  the  one  in  which  they  live  at 
})resent.  If  nothing  else  reached  us  to 
prove  tliat  the  French  are  conscious  of  their 
own  position,  we  should  derive  that  know- 
ledge from  the  speech  of  M.  Emile  Ollcrier, 
the  man  who  immored  the  Corps  Legislatif 
not  to  pass  the  Public  Safety  Bill — ^because 
it  was  obtained  under  "  false  pretences ;  "  it 
created  new  ciimes,  such  as  "  grave  facts  " 
and  "culpable  expectancy;"  violated  the 
maxim  of  criminal  law,  "  non  dis  in  idem  ,■ " 
and  it  can  only  be  *•  a  step  in  the  progress  to 
more  terrible  measures."  "  The  future,"  said 
M.  Ollirier,  "will  not  belong  to  those  who 
go  on  in  the  old  routine  path  of  laws  of  pre- 
sumption, and  violence,  and  iniquities  of 
state."  He  exposed  the  fallacy  of  those  who 
quoted  the  example  of  the  English  William 
lU.,  because  he  ibllowed.for  a  time  the  bad 
laws  of  the  Stuarts,  instead  of  acceptiug  the 
real  soorce  of  his  power  and  his  long  reign 
— his  sanction  of  the  Bill  of  Righta,  his  res- 
toration of  Englisli  liberties.  This  speech  by 
M.  OUivier  is  good  in  itself ;  it  is  the  very 
thing  which  was  wanted  to  l>e  said  in  Paris : 
but  under  what  circumstflnces  is  it  said  ? 
The  position  of  the  Government  towards  the 
public  makes  it  almost  a  matter  of  certain- 
ty that  the  man  who  uttered  this  language 
did  it  &t  great  risk :  it  is  the  language  of  a 
patriot  prepared  to  sacrifice  himself  in  order 
to  rescue  hts  country  from  humiliation,  shame, 
and  slavery.  The  mere  utterance  of  such  a 
speech  is  a  great  political  event ;  it  proves 
that  Frenchmen  know  their  actual  i>osition, 
see  through  their  Government,  and  are  not 
silent  upon  their  degradation  amongst  them- 
selves. Is  it  possinle  that  a  Government 
which  evokes  speeches  like  this  can  stand  P 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  colleagues 
are  taking  measures  which  are  calculated  to 
create  a  just  anxiety.  We  see  how  they 
have  treated  Lord  Palmerston ;  they  have 
even  threatened  Queen  Victoria  and  her  peo- 
ple. The  Committee  on  the  Conscription  of 
1858  proposes  a  levy  of  100,000  instead  of 
60,000,  for  reasons  which  it  imports  us  much 
to  know.  The  report  says,  that  with  a 
smaller  levy  of  men  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
have  an  army  exceeding  500,000 ;  a  strength 
which  practical  men  consider  insufBcient.  It 
is  hinted,  indeed,  that  certain  deductions 
may  diminish  the  amount  d  the  actual  levy : 
but  the  startiQg^point  is  the  necessity  of 
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maintaining  an  army  exceeding  half  a  mil- 
lion of  effective  atrength.  What  is  the 
strength  of  our  army  ?  At  the  outside  it  is 
222,000 ;  but  of  that  number  we  have  92,000 
in  India,  22,000  abroad  and  in  the  Colonies, 
and  about  78,000  "  on  paper."  At  home  ve 
do  not  muster  more  than  30,000  men. 
"What  change  of  circumstnnces  In  Europe 
renders  it  necessnry  for  France  to  increase 
her  strength?  None  are  obvious.  Russia 
has  been  appeased }  Austria  may  not  be  very 
cordial  with  France,  and  Prunsia  has  lately 
made  n  marriage  with  England  ;  but  neither 
of  these  powere  is  at  present,  at  least  in  a 
military  sense,  aggressive  in  its  policy.  The 
only  change  of  circumstances  that  we  can 
observe  is,  that  England  has  sent  nn  unusual 
number  of  men  to  the  extreme  East.  But 
surely  that  is  not  a  drcumatance  that  ought 
to  modify  the  bearing  of  the  guest  of  Os- 
borne, the  host  of  Versailles  P 


THE  CIVIS  ROMANUS. 
Tub  Civia  Roraanus  "  by  Shrewsbury  clock  " 

His  vaunts  and  excuses  mav  stammer. 
His  S.P.Q.R.,  and  the  rest  of  his  stock, 

Will  he  shortly  consigned  to  tho  hammer. 
For,  bankrupt  in  credit,  his  future  is  clear — 

So  clear  there  is  nothing  as  plain  as 
The  fact  that  n  fiat  will  shortly  appear 

To  wind  up  tho  Civis  Roraanus. 

For,  hear  it,  ye  ghosts  of  the  Pnlatinc  Hill., 
And  hoot  from  your  urns  as  wo  pen  it. 

Thin  Roman  is  silent  and  perfectly  still. 
While  the  Gaul  pulls  bis  heard  in  the  Senate. 

The  Gaul,  whom  he  bragged  he  contd  ponnd  if 
he  pleased. 
Like  a  Cribb,  or  n  Belcher,  or  ThnrtcU, 
When  his  tongue  was  unloosed,  and  his  vbiskers 
were  greased 
With  the  fat  of  the  Mansion-house  tartle. 

Such  powers  have  Mansion-house  punch  and 
port  wine 

To  prick  with  a  twinge  of  romance 
This  butt  of  a  Russian  or  Prussian  design. 

This  English  tout  pre/et  of  France. 

The  Civis,  so  plnckr  if  peril's  remote, 

Komonns,  so  bold  at  a  distance. 
Had  threatened  to  sink  the  poor  Chinaman's 
boat, 

And  did  it — with  Gallic  assistance. 

But  when  tho  bravo  bully  of  China  and  Greece 
I;i  threatened  by  neighboring  legions. 

Who  call  for  free  quarters  au  bords  de  Tamise, 
And  dominoes,  too,  in  these  regions, 

Wlien  they  cidl  for  their  claret  at  Broadloods  in 
Hants, 

From  the  bins  of  the  great  Bottleholdor, 
The  Civts  Komanus  shrinks  into  his  pants. 
And  trembles  at  every  beholder. 

They  call  him  assassin.   Ko  answer  he  sends 
To  Walewski's  impertinent  vapor, 

For  pressing  occasion,  or  some  other  ends, 
Have  exhonsted  his  time  or  his  paper. 


THE  DERBY  MINISTRY. 

So  fairly  upset  must  the  Civis  bo  deemed. 

So  thoroughly  shaken  and  flnster^, 
The  "Falmerston  Saace"  will   be  lightly 
esteemed 

Henceforth — ^with  the  Falmerston  mustard. 

Thus,  bankrupt  in  credit,  and  prostrate  widi 
fear. 

No  future  event  is  so  plain  as 
The  fact  that  a  fiat  will  shortly  appear 
To  wind  up  tho  Civis  Romanus. 

And  BO  tho  said  Civis  "  by  Shrewsbury  clock" 
His  vaunts  and  excuses  may  stammer. 

His  S.P.Q.R.,  and  the  rest  of  his  stock. 
Will  be  shortly  consigned  to  the  hammer. 

—TAePnu. 


From  The  Examiner,  ST  F^. 
THE  DERBY  MINISTRY. 

It  must  seem  rather  odd  to  the  general 
public,  that  vthen  a  Ministry  is  turned  out  by 
being  put  in  a  casual  minority,  her  M^esty 
accepts  the  services  of  another  in  a  &r  worse 
predicament,  which  begins,  as  it  must  end, 
with  a  minority,  and  can  never  powibty  have 
a  majority,  except  by  the  fortuitous  aid  of  its 
opponents.  Lord  Falmerston  goes  out  be- 
cau.<ie  he  has  not  the  confidence  of  the  House 
of  Commons  upon  a  particular  question.  In 
his  place  Lord  Derby  comes  in,  who  has 
never  obtained  the  confidence  of  Parliament ! 
How  is  it,  people  ask,  that  out  of  more  than 
four  hundred  and  fifty  liberal  members,  and 
with  so  many  able  and  expenenced  states- 
men to  choose  from,  that  another  combina- 
tion cannot  be  made  for  the  construction  of  a 
liberal  Administration  ?  Are  we  for  ever  to 
be  doomed  to  Lord  Derby /aufe  de  mi«ux.' 
Is  the  sovereign  of  this  great  empire  reduced 
indeed  to  this  Hobson's  ebmce?  Are  we  to 
be  put  on  this  bread-and-water  diet  whenever 
a  |>opuIar  statesman,  presuming  on  bis  &vor, 
waxes  iat  and  kicks,  and  is  the  country  thus 
to  pay  the  penalty  for  his  freaks?  Is  there 
purjiose  in  this?  As  old  women  sway  the 
nursery  with  the  terror  of  Bogy's  name,  ore 
future  Parliaments  to  be  deterred  from  find- 
ing fault  with  future  Falmerston  Ministries 
by  the  warning  that  Derbj-'s  coming — Derby 
will  have  them,  or  which  is  the  same  thing, 
that  they  will  have  Derby?  Is  there  no 
other  alternative  P  Is  there  no  other  name 
in  this  broad  land  P  Can  no  changes  be  run, 
no  Tariations  devised,  nothing  to  relieve,  or  If 
not  to  relieve,  to  cheat  tlie  eye  and  car  with 
some  semblance  of  diversity  P  How  can 
Lord  Derby  himself  be  content  to  be  the 
established  political  pis  alter  f  He  is  the 
whipping-block  of  Parliament  and  the  coun- 
try. Wiienever  her  Majesty  is  deprived  of 
the  services  of  a  fovorite  Minister  by  an  un- 
complaisant  House  of  Commons,  she  forth- 
with calls  in  the  avenger  in  the  person  of 
Lord  Derby,  to  teach  them  to  do  the  like 
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wain.  It  is  the  deteiring  example  of  the 
Sown. 

Another  view  may,  however,  be  taken  of 
the  matter.  Every' now  and  then  there  is 
an  accumulation  of  meaeures*  the  passinK  of 
which  may  be  inconveniently  obstructed  by 
the  old  Tory  oppositimi.  Lord  Derby  comes 
tn  with  bis  To^  minority,  and  eats  up  every 
morsel  the  Whigs  have  left  in  the  larder. 
When  he  has  rendered  ^at  economic  ser- 
vice, and  is  driven  to  forage  on  his  own  ac- 
count, out  he  goes,  and  a  new  score  com- 
menceR.  In  this  view  he  is  the  economic 
save-all  of  the  Stale.  Well,  here  is  dainty 
cheer  now  provided  for  him.  First  there  is 
a  delicate  Conspiracy  Bil!,  of  which  he  will 
make  no  bones,  sure  enough.  Then  there  is 
a  fine  India  Bill  ready  for  dressing — and 
hanging  there  is  a  Reform  Bill,  which  must 
make  his  mouth  water,  not  to  mention  u 
Church  Rates  Bill,  and  several  other  nice 
little  toothsome  tit-bits.  Certainly  he  is  well 
provisioned,  but  he  must  not  think  to  eke 
out  the  joints  by  makinf^  boshes  of  them. 
He  must  eat  fair  like  the  sloth,  and  when  the 
repast  is  finished,  the  support  exhausted,  like 
that  much  belied  creature,  be  must  come  to 
the  ground.  But  what  of  that?  His  turn 
will  come  again,  and  again,  and  again,  Derby 
without  end.  It  is  stereotyped  in  the  book 
of  fate,  and  the  Court  news,  "  At  twelve 
o'clock  yesterday  her  Majesty  sent  for  Lord 
Derby  to  advise  witli  him  on  the  present 
crisis."  It  matters  not  that  his  followers 
may  dwindle,  the  recourse  to  him  will  be  all 
the  same,  and,  in  fact,  it  does  not  signify  a 
rush,  if  a  Minister  be  in  the  minority, 
whether  it  is  two  hundred,  one  hundred, 
or  fi^y.  Nay,  perhaps,  the  smaller  the 
better. 

As  the  Clown  cries  in  the  Pantomime, 
"here  we  arc  again !"  and  without  being  at 
oil  glad  to  see  them  in  their  motley  i>arts, 
we  must  confess  there  are  some  good  and 
respectable  performers  amongst  them.  Still 
it  IS  the  same  company  that  i^iled  in  *d3 
without  any  accession  of  strength,  unless  we 
must  60  rate  the  unquestionable  debating 
power  of  Lord  Ellenborougb.  But  in  the 
House  of  Peers  Lord  Derby  was  always 
strong,  he  being  there  indeed  a  host  himself 
in  orator)'.  In  the  Commons  Mr.  IJ'Israeli 
will  have  to  hear  all  the  brunt  of  the  war, 
his  best  colleague's  forte  being  the  shrewd 
criticism  which  is  out  of  place  on  the  Minis- 
terial side  of  the  House.  We  may  be  asked 
whether  the  new  Chancellor,  Lord  Wood- 
stock, is  not  to  be  accounted  an  accession  of 
strength;  our  answer  is,  that  the  party  in 
the  (Emmons  where  it  wants  speaking  power 
is  minus  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  and  m  the  Lords  it 


is  plus  where  speaking  power  is  not  wanted. 
The  practical  efiect  is  thus  some  loss.  We 
have  nothing  to  say  agEunst  Sir  F.  Thesiger's 
promotion.  We  might  urge  the  stale  otijec- 
tiouf  that  he  is  not  a  Chancery  lawyer,  had 
we  not  experience  of  the  fiulacy  of  that 
cavil  in  the  hrilliant  instance  at  Lord  L)-nd- 
hursL 

Lord  Derby  vrell  knows  his  weakness.  He 

described  it  with  excellent  force  in  stating 
his  reasons  for  declining  to  form  a  Ministry, 
when  he  had  her  Majesty's  commission  for 
that  purpose  on  a  previous  exigency.  He 
had  tnen,  as  now,  failed  in  several  solicita- 
tions Yet  he  might  then  have  had  the  aid 
of  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton's  brilliant  talents.  Ce]> 
tain  considerations  now  prevent  that  acces- 
sion of  strength  and  reputation.  He  has 
wooed  Lord  Grey  in  vain,  there  are  enemies 
bitter  enough  to  wish  he  had  succeeded  in 
winning  such  a  congenial  mate.  He  has 
courted  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  his  addresses 
have  been  r^ected.  That  he  feels  his  sad 
wants  is  as  certain  as  his  inability  to  supply 
them.  But  yet  he  may  rub  on,  with  mant^- 
ment,  for  a  sjiace. 

If  Lord  Derby  understands  his  iwsition,  as 
doubtless  be  does,  he  will  fortliwith  take  out 
letters  of  administration,  and  carry  faithfully 
into  execution  the  will  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment.' By  giring  effect  to  all  its  dying  be- 
quests he  will  obtain  for  himself  a  term  of 
grace  and  power  that  may  stretch  to  nine  or 
even  twelve  months.  By  that  time  Whigs 
and  Radicals  will  have  forgotten  their  jars 
and  their  jealousies,  and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson, 
who  is  the  Brutus  of  the  Senate  House,  will 
be  ready  with  one  of  his  deadly  motions, 
unless  indeed  he  can  be  restrained  under  the 
pending  Conspiracy  for  Murder  Bill,  the  hap- 
less auinor  or  which  was  not  protected  against 
his  ruthless  machinations.  But  let  not  Mr. 
Gibson  be  blamed,  his  maxim  being  that 
when  things  are  brought  to  the  worst  they 
must  mend,  whence  lie  brings  in  Lord 
Derby. 

Itis  calculated  that,  if  Neptune  were  annihil- 
ated this  day ,  his  transmitted  ray  would  continue 
to  be  seen  for  two  thousand  vears,  and  in  like 
manner,  to  compare  small  things  with  great, 
the  light  of  the  bright  Palmerston  star  may 
shine  for  a  good  year  oiler  its  orb  has  been 
extinguished,  and  its  place  filled  by  a  minor 
and  opaque  body. 

80  long  as  tins  Ministry  sticks  to  its  pre- 
decessor's leavings  it  is  safe,  but  whenever  it 
ventures,  or  is  driven  to  set  up  on  its  own  ac- 
count, and  to  pretend  to  a  policy,  down  it 
goes.  As  it  hopes  to  live  it  must  be  any- 
thing but  itsel£ 
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From  The  Examiner,  37  Feb. 
THE  WALEWSKI  DESPATCH. 
•         •         *         •  QaisDam 
DeUtor  ?  Qaibns  indiciis  1  Qoo  tegte  probavit, 
Kil  bomm.   Verbosa  et  granda  opietolft  renit. 

Much  as  we  may  regret  the  downfall  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  administration,  we  cannot 
deny  the  justice  of  the  censure  under  which  it 
fell.  Count  WalewskTs  despatch  should  have 
been  promptly  answered.  The  whole  ques- 
tion really  involTed  bcine  one  of  simjile  matter 
of  fact,  the  reply  could  have  been  made  tem- 
perately and  firmly  without  causing  any 
offence  or  exciting  any  irritation.  Very  in- 
consistent and  irrecoiicileable  pleas  have  Iwen 
put  forth  by  her  Majesty's  late  ^Ministers  for 
the  omiBsion  charged  against  them,  one  be- 
ing that  the  proper  time  had  not  arrived  for 
the  reply,  the  other  that  the  allegations  of 
the  French  Minister  were  unanswerable. 
As  for  the  first  line  of  defence,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  for  the  character  of  a  nation  under 
aspersion,  aa  for  the  character  of  an  indind- 
uai,  the  earliest  moment  for  the  refutation  of 
the  calumny  U  the  fittest  and  best.  Lord 
Cowley,  in  a  weak  letter  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
imjiartially  vouching  for  the  wisdom  of  all 
that  has  been  done,  and  for  all  that  has  been 
left  undone,  remarks : 

*'  No  counter-assertions  on  the  part'of  her 
Majesty's  Govemment  would  have  had  any 
effect  at  that  moment,  and  any  official  notice 
on  the  part  of  your  lordshin  of  Count  Walew- 
ski's  despatch  would  ]irobaDly  have  involved 
the  two  Governments  in  a  controversial  dis- 
cussion more  likely  to  have  increased  than 
to  have  calmed  the  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed. If  the  object  was  to  soothe,  it  was 
important  to  let  time  exert  its  usiial  infiu- 
ence,  and  to  reserve  the  official  answer  to 
Count  Walewsld's  despatch  until  it  was  known 
whether  Parliament  would  answer  the  appeal 
which  was  to  be  made  to  it  by  her  Majesty's 
Government." 

We  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  discover  how 
time  could  exert  any  soothing  influence  in 
this  particular  case.  The  mind  of  France  is 
infiamed  against  us  by  the  statement  that 
we  not  only  afford  an  asylum  to  murderers, 
but  that  our  legislation  permits  assassination 
to  be  openly  preached  and  reduced  to  a  doc- 
trine. Now  let  us  ask,  can  the  time  during 
which  this  infamous  imputation  remains  un- 
contradicted and  unrefuted  in  people's  minds 
exert  a  soothing  influence  tending  to  ]ieace 
and  amity  ?  Silence  seems  to  give  consent 
to  the  calumny.  Judgment  goes  against 
us  by  default  And  can  (he  fact  that  we  have 
made  no  defence  soothe  the  natural  exaspe- 
ration of  those  who  therefore  regard  us  as 
guilty  of  offending  against  tliem,  and  also 
against  civilization  and  common  humanity  P 


KI  DESPATCH. 

Whv,  the  belief  so  estahKshed  would  inflame 
the  iFrench  mind  the  more  against  us.  Whoi 
time  is  allied  with  calumny,  it  is  no^  as  a 
moderator,  but  as  a  destroi'er. 

Lord  Palmerston's  defence  is  quite  irre- 
condlleable  with  the  dilatory  plea,  and  rests 
on  the  unanswerable  character  of  the  charges : 

"  Honorable  members  appear  to  be  really 
of  opinion  that  this  despatch  imputes  to  the 
people  of  England  that  they  preach  and  en- 
tertain as  a  doctrine  the  propriety  of  assassi- 
nation. Sir,  it  does  no  such  ^ng.  There  is 
not  a  word  in  that  despatch  that  by  any  con- 
struction is  capable  of  that  interpretation. 
That  whicli  the  French  Government  say  is 
this,  that  a  conspiracy  for  assassination  has 
been  hatched  in  this  country,  that  the  per- 
sons have  issued  from  this  country  who  have 
executed  this  conspiracy,  and  that  tlie  doc- 
trine of  assassination  has  been  preaclied  and 
avowed  as  a  principle  by  those  persons.  And 
then  we  nre  called  upon  to  account  whv  we 
have  not  indignantly  denied  those  positions. 
Why,  Sir,  could  her  Majesty's  Government 
deny  those  positions?  Toe  assertion  of  Uie 
French  Government  was  that  there  were 
some  persons  in  this  country  who  abused  the 
light  of  asj'lum.  Are  they  the  people  of 
this  country  ?  Is  it  the  people  of  England 
vi\\o  enjoy  the  right  of  asylum  here  ?  Why, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  persons  alluded 
to  are  foreigners  who,  having  received  shel- 
ter in  this  country,  have  abused  that  right  of 
asylum  by  proceedings  that  we  must  all  re- 
probate." 

This  is  not  an  exact  representation  of  the 
allegations  of  the  despatcn.  Count  Walew- 
ski  distinctly  says : 

"  It  is  no  longer  the  hostility  of  misoiuded 
individuals,  manifesting  itself  by  all  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  press  and  all  the  violences  of 
language  ;  it  is  no  longer  even  the  work  of 
factions  seeking  to  rouse  opinion  and  to  pro- 
voke disorder ;  it  is  assassination,  elevated  to 
doctrine,  preached  openly." 

The  French  Minister  thus  pots  out  of  view 
the  conduct  of  foreign  fiutiona  and  the  few 
misguided  refugee  plotters,  and,  without  ref- 
erence to  them  so  excluded,  broadly  asserts 
that  assassination  elevated  to  doctrine  is 
preached  openly  in  this  country,  and  under 
the  sufferance  of  its  legislation.  The  charge 
against  us  as  a  civilizen  and  Christian  people 
is,  that  our  laws  permit  of  the  open  inculca- 
tion of  murder.  Was  the  reply  to  that  aver- 
ment difficult  ?  Might  it  not  have  lain  in 
the  simple  words,  when  and  where  ?  Might 
not  an  instance,  a  single  example  in  support 
of  BO  sweeping  an  accusation  have  been  asked 
with  all  calmneBs  and  dignity  P  But  we  may 
be  told  that  Count  Walewski  did  not  mean 
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to  extend  his  charge  as  he  appears  to  do,  and 
in  logical  effect  does,  beyond  the  reflq^  con- 
spirators ;  but  surely  in  that  case  a  prompt 
reply  pointing  out  the  miscarriage  of  his  ex- 
presuons  would  have  been  advisable  to  pre- 
vent a  misunderstanding  tending  to  the 
imury  of  our  country's  character  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  the 
French  Minister's  words  are  hardly  suscepti- 
ble of  this  consBruction,  for  the  conspirators 
are  as  little  likely  to  preach  their  doctiines 
of  assassination  openly  as  to  procltura  their 
murderous  plots,  either  of  which  would  be 
cognizable  by  our  laws.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  what  possible  olfence  or  irritation  could 
have  been  caused  in  France  by  the  denial  of 
any  public  inculcation  of  assassination  and 
sufferance  thereof  in  this  country  ?  Surely  a 
criminated  nation  may,  like  a  criminated  in- 
di^^dual,  be  allowed,  without  angering  its  ac- 
cuser, to  plead  not  guilty,  and  demand  the 
proof  of  trie  charge  r  Would  it  be  an  im- 
provement of  the  old  fable  of  the  wolf  and 
the  lamb  to  suppress  the  lamb's  rejoinders, 
iu  order,  forsooth,  that  the  gentle  beast  might 
take  the  benefit  of  the  soothing  effect  of  time 
on  the  wolfa  temper  and  turn  of  tooth  ? 

But  not  at  all  lamb-like  are  the  people  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  and  the  weiuc  tem|)o- 
rizing  jwticy  which  has  had  no  effect  of  sooth- 
ing our  excital>Ie  neighbors,  has  produced 
the  greatest  irritation  in  this  country.  And 
hence  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  19th,  which  fairly  represents  the  prevail- 
ing opinion.  And  here  we  must  remark  how 
extremely  unfortunate  it  was,  to  say  the  least, 
that  Lord  Palmerston  had  on  a  previous  oc- 
CBsion  held  a  language  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  may  lead  our  neighbors  to  put  a 
very  wrong  construclioa  on  the  recent  vote. 
Mr.  Griffiths  having  asked  Lord  Palmerston 
whether  it  was  the  mtention  of  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  surest  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment the  propnety  of  publishing  in  the  Mon- 
iteur  the  Emperor's  exiiressions  of  regret  at 
the  offence  caused  to  this  country  by  certain 
military  ftddressBes,  his  lordship  tartly 

"Asked  the  House  whelher  it  was  iU  wish 
that  those  friendly  and  confidential  relations 
which  now  happily  subswted  between  Eng- 
land and  France  should  be  maintained,  or 
vhether  it  desired  to  infuse  into  those  rela- 
tions a  spirit  of  irritation,  bUtemess,  and 
animosity  by  personal  attacks  in  that  house 
upon  the  Emperor  of  the  Frenoh  and  the 
French  nation." 

It  18  remarkable  that  the  questton  of  Mr. 
Grilfiiths  and  this  speech  in  reply  were  trans- 
hited  and  inserted,  word  for  word,  in  the 
Moniteur,  though  they  brought  to  light  the 
caft  before  suppressed,  that  a  note  of  apology 
had  been  addressed  to  our  Oovernment  for 


the  insolent  language  of  the  French  colonels 
published  under  the  Imperial  sanction.  The 
motive  for  keeping  this  circumstance  from 
the  knowledge  of  a  certain  part  of  the  French 
nation  was  strong,  but  stronger  still  seemn  to 
have  been  the  motive  for  making  it  appear 
that  the  first  Minister  of  the  only  great  con- 
stitutional Government  in  Europe  was  ques- 
tioning the  wisdom  and  spirit  of  Parliament. 
We  all  know  how  quickly  our  mercurial 
neighbors  leap  to  conclusions,  and  the  infer- 
ence intended  to  be  drawn  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  quoted  speech  was  that  the  Exeo- 
utive  Government  and  Parliament  of  England 
were  coming  to  a  rupture  upon  the  question 
of  the  relations  friendly  or  the  opposite  with 
France.  And  no  doubt  the  speculation  in 
many  lively  minds  was  whether  the  Parlia- 
ment would  take  the  whole  government  into 
its  own  hands,  and  send  the  Queen  to  Caris- 
brook  Castle,  or  whether  Palmerston  would 
imitate  the  coup  d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
take  the  Commons  out  of  their  beds,  begin- 
ning with  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Bright,  and 
clap  them  in  the  Tower,  waiting  the  arrange- 
ments for  shipping  them  off'to  the  Bermudas. 
No  understanding  of  our  ways  and  rules  of 
conduct  ever  restrains  the  night  of  French 
fancies,  and  a  revolution  is  expected  to  come 
of  every  difference  between  the  popular  and 
the  executive  powers.  Well,  immediately 
following  Lord  Palmerston's  challenge  to  the 
House  of  Commons  comes  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  to  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  and  this 
is  understood  by  many  in  France  to  be  the 
practical  and  emphatic  answer  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  late  Minister's  question 
whether  it  wished  to  maintain  friendly  and 
confidential  relations  witli  France,  or  whether 
it  desired  to  infuse  into  them  a  spirit  of  irri- 
tation, bitterness,  and  animosity. 

The  impnidence  of  such  language  must 
now  be  manifest,  and  not  less  so  its  unseem- 
liness. For  assuming  that  Mr.  Griffiths  was 
indiscreet  in  putting  the  question  he  did,  what 
right  had  Lord  Palmerston  to  suppose  that 
the  whole  House  deserved  to  be  questioned 
in  so  termagant  a  tone?  So  long  as  he 
claimed  the  confidence  of  the  House  he  was 
I>ound  to  have  confidence  in  it  in  return,  or 
at  least  to  keep  up  the  decent  show  of  confi- 
dence. But  the  truth  is  that  the  temper  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  which  so  long  and  so  ad- 
mirably used  to  serve  him,  has  of  late  failed 
on  several  signal  occfutions,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  speech,  at  once  violent  and  weak, 
which  closed  the  debate  of  the  10th.  He 
seems,  latterly,  indeed,  to  have  lost  his  head, 
his  calmness,  and  judgment.  There  would 
appear  to  be  n  curious  sympathy  between  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  hmi,  both  hav- 
ing at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same 
causes,  gone  what  the  Scotch  call/ey,  a  word 
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expressing  the  unaccountable  actions  of  a 
men  whose  da}'S  are  numbered  and  few. 
The  former  is  bb  Tilburina  in  the  Critic,  mad 
in  white  latui,  while  oar  ex-minister  performs 
the  part  of  the  &ithfut  waiting-woman,  nm* 
pathetically  distraught  in  white  linen.  Who 
does  not  regret  such  a  conclusion  to  a  career 
so  brilliant  in  the  main,  and  replete  with  na- 
tional services  P  And  how  often  have  we  to 
repeat  the  remark  that  nothing  ever  happens 
according  to  reasonable  expectation,  ana  that 
the  rule  should  rather  be  to  expect  the  un- 
expected. Who  but  one  acting  on  the  last 
rule  of  judgment  could  ever  have  divined 
that  the  Parliament  which  was  elected  three 
years  ago  upon  the  principle  of  faith  in  the 
forrign  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the 
firm  persuasion  that  he  was  the  man  to  main- 
tain the  honor  of  the  coantry  in  all  difficul- 
ties, would  extbiguish  the  Government  of 
this  man  by  a  vote  of  censure  for  truckling 
to  a  foreign  Power  P  for  that,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, was  the  meaning  of  it.  How  have  parts 
changed.  Mark  Lord  Palmerston  swallow- 
ing an  affront,  and  Mr.  Glndstone  holding 
the  language  of  one  of  England's  worthies. 
The  lion  has  become  a  lamb,  and  the  lamb  a 
lion.  How  noble  is  this  winding  up  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech : 

"  There  are  few  spots  in  which  institutions 
that  claim  our  sympathy  still  exist  and  flour- 
ish. They  are  secondary  ])iace8,  nay,  they 
are  almost  the  holes  and  corners  of  turope 
so  far  as  mere  material  greatness  is  con- 
cerned, although  their  moral  greatness  will, 
I  trust,  insure  them  long  prosperity  and  hap- 

SinesF.  But  in  these  times  more  than  ever 
oes  responsibility  centre  upon  England,  and 
if  it  does  cmtre  ujion  England,  upon  her 
prindples,  upon  her  uiws,  and  upon  her  gov- 
ernors, then  I  say  that  a  measure  passed  by 


this  House  of  Commons— the  chief  hope  of 
freedom — which  attempts  to  establish  a 
moral  complicity  between  us  and  those  vho 
seek  safety  in  represnve  measurea,  will  be  a 
blow  and  a  disoouragement  to  that  sacred 
cause  in  every  country  m  the  murld." 

Heartily  do  we  regret  the  change  of  Gov^ 
emment,  much  and  seriously  do  we  beHere  it 
for  the  worse,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  but 
the  man  we  find  most  to  blame  for  it  is  Lord 
Palmerston  himself.  He  has  been  turning 
himself  out  for  the  last  three  months.  He 
has  been  doing  all  that  a  man  does  whom  the 
gods  have  doomed  to  destruction  by  disor- 
dered judgment.  He  has  presumed  too  much 
on  his  fortune,  on  his  long  train  of  successes. 
He  has  thought  he  could  do  any  thing  with 
im]>imity,  that  public  opinion  would  bend 
compliantly  to  nis  behests.  If  he  has  not 
even  now  found '  his  mistake,  his  friends  have 
discovered  it  for  him.  A  statesman  commits 
a  fatal  mistidte  if  he  fancies  that  because  hn 
can  do  great  things  well  he  can  do  little 
things  in.  Fatal  often  are  the  festering 
places  of  things  not  of  the  first  order  of  im- 
portance, especially  if  they  offend  the  moral 
susceptibilities  of  the  countrj'.  Yet  with  all 
his  faults,  and  making  the  most  of  them,  who 
will  deny  that  Lord  Palmerston  has  great 
claims  on  public  gratitude  for  a  large  balance 
of  brilliant  services  ?  Nor  can  his  colleagues 
l)e  parted  with  without  ajust  tribute  of  ac- 
knowledgment and  respect.  The  late  was 
essentially  a  good  working  administration, 
and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  match  it  in  admin- 
istrative efficiency.  In  our  long  experience 
we  have  never  seen  a  wreck  of  better  materi- 
als, out  of  which  two  Ministries  might  be 
buUt  superior  to  the  scantling  and  unseasoned 
stuff  of  Lord  Derbjr's  Government 


Deadekivo  Walls  akd  Ceilings. — Men 
of  ingenuity  lend  ua  your  cars.  There  is  no 
greater  nuisance  in  modem  houses  than  of  the 
transmission  of  sound  through  narti-walls.  Any 
practical,  inexpensive,  and  efficient  means  of 
deadening  sound  will  be  a  great  boon.  Solid 
walls  and  solid  floors  transmit  sound  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  HetropoUtau  Building  Act 
provides  that  all  parti-walls  shall  be  solid,  of  a 
certain  thickness  in  proportion  to  height  and 
length.  How  is  the  evil  to  be  overcome  ? 
"For  eight  years,'*  writes  a  studious  friend  to 
us,  "  I  have  occupied  a  house  in  London ;  and, 
daring  the  whole  of  this  time,  three  have  been 
neighbors  having  young  families.  Thc^  arc 
musical,  and  I  most  confess,  labor  most  indus- 
triously at  the  scales:  morning,  noon,  ond 
niglit,  one  or  the  other  child  howls  and  strums, 
apparently  without  making  any  pnunvss." 
"There  is  no  objection  to  neighbors  <£tldren 
learning  music  and  sindng  ;  quite  the  reverse ; 
bnt  it  is  most  objeetionahio  that  walls  should  so 
teadily  transmit  soand,-and  render  the  yonng 


ladies*  efforts  so  widely  known.  Some  persona 
always  take  a  comer  house  so  as  to  bo  free  from 
sach  nuisance  from  ono  side  at  least.  Is  Uiere 
no  remedy  ?  The  late  Mr.  Cubiit  had  some 
trouble  at  Balmoral  with  certain  floors,  and  re- 
membered that  in  taking  down  an  old  palace 
floor  (many  roars  before)  vast  quantities  of 
cockle  shells  fell  out  from  betwixt  the  joists. 
These  had  been  used  in  plugging.  The  idea 
was  acted  upon.  Cockles  were  drcd^d,  and 
brought ;  the  shells  were  cleaned,  dncd.  and 
used,  with  bcneficiBl  effect.  Tho  ccllnlar  spaces 
thus  produced  absorbed  sound.  Some  bigfair 
cellular  texture  taaj  be  applied  to  walU,  ceil- 
ings, and  floors,  which  shall  resist  fire  and  ordi- 
nary decay,  allow  of  finish,  and  yet  deaden 
sound.  Who  is  to  invent  and  introduce  such 
materials  1  They  may  patent  the  invention  and 
make  a  fortnue,  if  they  will  only  abate  the  eat- 
isting  nuisance,  and  enable  us  to  have  solid 
parti-walls  and  flnMiroof  floors  without  beii^ 
compelled  to  hear  what  is  going  on  np4tair>  in 
the  next  house. — TAb  Bmider. 
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From  The  Mational  Hagnsine. 
BECOLLEOTIONS  OF  MAKY  LAMB. 

BT  ONE  wnO  KNEW  HBR. 

Those  belonging  to  a  great  man, — hia  im- 
mediate family  connections, — ^wfao  are,  as  it 
vere,  n  part  of  himself,  are  always  reflectively 
interesting  to  his  admirers.  His  femole  rela* 
tivea  especially,  vho  form  so  integrol  a  por- 
tion of  nis  home  existence,  pos^e^s  this  in- 
terest, perhaps,  beyond  all  others.  In  a 
more  than  usual  degree  was  Charles  Lamb's 
sister — Mnry  Laml^blended  with  his  life, 
with  himself;  consociated  as  she  was  with  his 
erery  act,  word,  ond  thought,  throtigh  his 
own  noble  act  of  self-consecration  to  her. 
The  solemn  story  of  this  admirable  brothor- 
and-sistcr  couple  is  told  in  nil  its  pathetic 
circumstances  ty  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd  in 
hia  Final  Memorials  o/"  Charles  Lamb ; 
and  there  Miss  Lamb  is  pictured  with  esteem- 
uig  eloquence  of  description.  To  that  ac- 
count of  her  are  now  appended  a  few  re- 
membered touches,  by  one  who  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  personal  communion  with  "  ihc 
Lambs,"  as  they  were  affectionately  styled  by 
tbo«e  who  knew  them  in  what  Wordsworth 
calls  their  beautiful  "dual  loneliness"  of  life 
together.  So  simple,  so  holy  a  sobriety  was 
there  in  all  their  ways,  that  to  the  unpcrcciv- 
ing  eyes  of  youth  they  scarce  appeared  so 
great  as  they  really  were ;  and  jret  less  did 
any  idea  of  the  profoundly  tragic  secret  at^ 
taching  to  their  early  years  present  itself  to 
the  imagination  of  her  who  knew  them  ns 
"  Mr.  and  Miss  Lamb,"  prized  friends  of  her 
lather  and  mother,  taking  kindly  notice  of  a 
}-omiff  girl  for  her  parent's  sake. 

Miu  Lamb  bore  a  strong  personal  resem- 
blance to  her  brother;  being  in  stature  under 
middle  height,  jiossessing  well-cut  features 
a  countenance  of  singular  sweetness, 
with  intelligence.  Her  brown  eyes  were  soft, 
yet  penetrating ;  her  nose  and  mouth  very 
shapely;  while  the  general  expression  was 
mitdness  itself.  She  had  a  speaking-voice, 
gentle  and  persuasive ;  and  her  smile  was  her 
brother's  own,  —  winning  in  the  extreme. 
There  was  a  certain  catch,  or  emotional 
breatbingnesB,  in  her  utterance  which  gave  an 
inexpressible  charm  to  her  reading  of  poetry, 
and  which  lent  a  captivating  eemestncss  to 
her  mode  of  speech  when  addressing  those 
she  liked.  This  slight  check,  with  its  yearn- 
ing eager  e0iwt  in  ner  voice,  had  something 
aoftenealy  akin  to  her  brother  Charles's  im- 
pediment of  articulation :  in  him  it  scarcely 
amounted  to  a  stammer;  in  her  it  merely 
imparted  additional  stress  to  the  fine-senseu 
st^geations  she  mode  to  those  whom  she 
counselled  or  consoled.  She  had  a  mind  at 
ODCe  nobly-toned  and  practical,  making  her 
ever  a  chosen  aoarce  of  confidence  among 
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her  friends,  who  turned  to  her  for  consulta- 
tion, confirmation,  and  advice,  in  matters  of 
nicest  moment,  always  secure  of  deriving  from 
her  both  aid  and  solace.  Her  manner  was 
easy,  almost  homely,  so  quiet,  unaffected,  and 
perfectly  unpretending  as  it  wa^  Beneath 
the  siiaring  talk  and  retiring  carriage,  few 
casual  observers  would  have  suspected  the 
ample  information  and  Ui^e  intelhgcnce  that 
lay  comprised  there.  She  was  oftoner  a 
Ustener  than  a  smoker.  ^  In  the  modest- 
"haviored  woman  simply  sitting  there,  taking 
small  share  in  general  conversation,  few  who 
did  not  know  her  would  have  imagined  the 
'  accomplished  classical  scholar,  the  excellent 
understanding, — the  altogether  rarely-gifted 
being,  morally  and  mentally,  that  jSIary  Lamb 
was.  Her  apparel  was  always  of  the  plainest 
kind  ;  a  black  stuff  or  silk  gown,  made  and 
worn  in  the  simplest  fashion  conceivable. 
She  took  snuff  liberally ;  a  habil  that  had 
evidently  grown  out  of  her  propensity  to 
sympathido  with  and  shore  all  her  brother's 
tastes ;  and  it  certainly  had  the  effect  of 
enhancing  her  likeness  to  him.  She  had  a 
small,  wTiite,  and  delicately-formed  hand; 
and  as  it  hovered  alMve  the  tortoise-shell  box 
containing  the  powder  so  strongly  approved 
by  them  both  in  search  of  a  stimulating  pinch, 
the  act  seemed  yet  another  link  of  aHsociation 
between  the  brother  and  sister,  when  hang- 
ing together  over  their  favorite  books  and 
studies. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the  books  which 
Miss  Lamb  wrote  in  conjunction  with  her 
brother, — Poetry  fur  Children,  Tales  from 
Shakespeare,  and  Mrs.  Leicester's  School, — 
she  had  a  most  tender  sjropathy  with  the 
young.  She  was  encouragmg  ana  affection- 
ate towards  them,  and  won  them  to  regard 
her  with  a  ftmiliarity  and  fondness  rarely  felt 
by  them  for  grown  people  who  are  not  their 
relations.  She  entered  into  then:  juvenile 
ideas  with  a  tact  and  skill  quite  surprising. 
She  threw  herself  bo  entirely  into  their  way 
of  thinking,  and  contrived  to  take  an  esUmate 
of  things  so  completely  from  their  point  of 
view,  that  she  maae  them  rejoice  to  hare  her 
for  their  co-mate  in  affairs  tliat  interested 
them.  While  thus  lending  herself  to  their 
notions,  she,  with  a  judiciousness  peculiar  to 
her,  imbued  her  words  with  the  wisdom  and 
experience  that  belonged  to  her  nature  and 
her  maturer  years ;  so  that  while  she  seemed 
but  the  listening  concurring  friend,  she  was 
also  the  heli)ing  guiding  fnend.  Her  valuable 
monitions  never  took  toe  form  of  reproof,  but 
were  always  dropped  in  with  the  ur  of  agreed 
propofutions,  as  if  they  grew  out  of  the  sub* 
ject,  in  question,  and  presented  themselves  as 
matters  of  course  to  both  her  young  com- 
panions and  herself. 
One  of  these  instances  resulted  from  the 
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kind  pennusion  which  Mary  Lamb  gave  to 
the  young  girl  above  alluded  to, — Victoria 
NoTcllo, — that  she  should  come  to  her  on 
certain  mornings,  when  Miss  Lamb  promised 
to  hear  her  rei^at  her  Latin  grammar,  and 
hear  her  read  poetry  with  the  due  muaicatly 
rhythmical  intonation.  Even  now  the  breath- 
ing murmuT  of  the  voice  in  which  Mary 
Lamb  gave  low  but  melodious  utterance  to 
those  oi)eDing  lines  <^  the  Faradite  Zoit, — 

"  Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whoso  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  tha  world,  and  alt  our 
woe," — 

sounding  full  and  rounded  and  harmonioun, 
though  so  subdued  in  tone,  rings  clear  and 
distinct  in  the  memory  of  her  who  heard  the 
reader.  The  echo  of  that  gentle  voice  vi- 
brates through  the  lapse  of  many  a  revolving 
year,  true  and  unbroken,  in  the  heart  where 
the  low-breathed  sound  first  awoke  response, 
teaching,  together  with  the  fine  appreciation 
of  verse-music,  the  finer  love  of  intellect  con- 
joined with  ^oodneas  and  kindness.  The 
instance  of  wise  precept  couched  in  playful 
speech  pertained  to  the  Latin  lessons.  One 
morning,  just  as  Victoria  was  about  to  repeat 
her  allotted  task,  in  rushed  a  young  boy, 
who,  like  herself,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
Miss  Lamb's  instruction  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. His  mode  of  entrance^  hasty  and 
abrupt,  sufficiently  denoted  his  eagerness  to 
have  his  lesson  beard  at  once,  and  done  with, 
that  he  might  be  gone  a^itin;  accordingly 
MisB  Lamb,  asking  Victoria  to  give  up  her 
turn,  desired  tlie  youtli — Hazlitt's  son — to 
repeat  his  pages  of  grammar  first.  OS  he 
set;  rattled  through  the  first  conjugation 
post-haste ;  darted  through  the  second  with- 
out drawing  breath ;  and  so  on,  right  through, 
in  no  time.  The  ra])idtty,  the  volubility,  the 
triumphant  slap-dash  or  the  feat  ])erfectly 
dazzled  the  imomnation  of  poor  Victoria,  who 
stood  admiring  by,  an  amazed  witness  of  the 
boy's  proficiency.  She  herself — a  quiet,  (jlod- 
dingi  little  girl — bad  only  by  dint  of  diligent 
study  and  patient  persevenng  poring  been 
able  to  achieve  a  slow  learning,  and  as  slow 
a  repetition  of  her  lessons.  Tina  brilliant 
off-hand  method  of  despatching  the  Latin 
grammar  was  a  glorj-she  had  never  dreamed 
of.  Her  ambition  was  fired ;  and  the  next 
time  she  presented  herself  book  in  hand  be- 
fore Miss  Lamb,  she  had  no  sooner  delivered 
it  into  her  hearer's  than  she  attempted  to 
scour  through  her  verb  at  the  same  rattling 
pace  which  had  so  excited  her  emulative  ad- 
miration. Scarce  a  moment,  and  her  stum- 
bling scamper  was  checked. 

"Stay,  slay!  how's  this?  What  are  you 
about,  little  Vicky  P"  asked  the  laughing 
voice  of  Mary  Lamb.  "  O,  I  see.  Well,  go 
on  i  but  gently,  gently ;  no  need  of  hurry." 
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She  heard  her  to  an  end,  then  said,  "  I  see 
what  we  have  been  doing — trying  to  be  as 
quick  and  clever  os  William,  fancying  it  vastly 
grand  to  get  on  at  a  great  rate,  as  he  does. 
But  there's  this  difference ;  it's  natural  in 
him,  while  it's  imitation  in  yaa.  Now  far 
better  go  on  in  your  old  staid  way — which  is 
your  own  way — than  try  to  take  up  a  way 
that  may  become  him,  but  can  never  become 
you,  even  were  you  to  succeed  in  acquiring  it. 
Well  each  of  us  keep  to  our  own  natural 
ways,  and  then  we  shall  be  sure  to  do  our 
best." 

On  one  of  these  occasions  of  the  Latin 
lessons  in  Kusselt  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
where  Mr.  and  Miss  Lamb  then  lived,  Vic- 
toria saw  a  lady  come  In,  who  appeared  to 
her  strikingly  intellectual- looking,  and  still 
young}  she  was  surprised,  therefore,  to  hear 
the  lady  say  in  ttie  course  of  conversation, 
"  O,  as  for  me,  my  dear  Miss  Lamb,  I'm 
nothing  now  but  a  stockin^^-mending  old 
woman."  When  the  lady's  vudt  came  to  an 
end,  and  she  was  gone,  Mary  Lamb  took  oc- 
casion to  tell  Victoria  who  she  was,  and  to 
explain  her  curious  speech.  The  lady  was 
no  other  than  Miss  Kellcy ;  and  Mary  Lamb 
while  describing  to  the  young  girl  the  emi- 
nent merits  of  the  admirable  actress,  showed 
her  how  a  temporary  depression  of  spirits  in 
an  artistic  nature  sometimes  takes  refuge  in 
a  half-playful  half-bitter  irony  of  speech. 

At  the  house  in  Russell  Street,  Victoria 
met  Emma  Isola ;  and  among  her  pleasant 
juvenile  recollections  is  the  way  in  which 
Mary  Lamb  thought  for  the  natural  pleasure 
the  two  young  guTs  took  in  each  other's  so- 
ciety by  brinj^n^  them  together ;  and  when, 
upon  one  occasion,  there  was  a  large  com- 
pany assembled,  Miss  Lamb  allowea  Emma 
and  Victoria  to  go  together  into  a  room  by 
themselves,  if  they  preferred  their  mutuu 
chat  to  the  conversation  of  the  elder  peojile. 
In  the  not  too  spacious  London  lodguig 
Mary  Lamb  let  them  go  into  her  own  bed- 
room to  have  their  girlish  talk  out,  rather 
than  have  them  feel  restrained.  Most,  most 
kind,  too,  was  the  meeting  she  planned  for 
them,  when  Emma  was  about  lo  repair  to 
school,  at  the  pleasant  visit  of  Dulwich. 
Miss  Lamb  made  a  charming  little  dinner  ;  a 
dinner  for  three,  herself  ana  the  two  girls — 
a  dinner  most  toothsome  to  yomig  feminine 
appetite — roost  fowls  and  a  custard-pudding. 
Savory  is  the  recollection  of  those  emorowoed 
and  engravicd  birds !  sweet  the  remembrance 
of  that  creamy  cate !  but  pleasant,  above  all, 
is  the  memory  of  the  cordial  voice  which  said 
in  a  way  to  put  the  little  party  at  its  fullest 
ease,  "Now,  remember,  we  all  pick  our 
bones.  It  isn't  considered  vulgar  here  to 
pick  hones.** 

Once,  when  some  viutors  chanced  to  drop 
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in  unexpectedly  upon  her  and  her  brother, 
just  OB  tney  were  going  to  sit  down  to  their 
plain  dmner  of  a  bit  of  roast  mutton,  with 
ber  usual  frank  hospitality  she  pressed  them 
to  stay  and  partake,  cutting  up  the  small 
Joint  into  five  equal  portions,  and  saying  in 
her  simple  easy  way,  so  truly  her  own, 
*■  There's  a  chop  a-piece  for  us ;  and  we  can 
moke  up  with  bread  and  cheese,  if  we  want 
more."  With  such  a  woman  to  carve  for 
you  and  eat  with  you,  neck  of  mutton  was 
better  than  venison ;  while  bread  and  cheese 
more  than  replaced  varied  courses  of  richest 
or  daintiest  dishes. 

Marj'  Lamb,  ever  thoughtful  to  procure  n 
pleasure  for  young  people,  findinjj  that  one 
of  her  and  her  orother's  acquamtances — 
Howard  Pnj-ne — was  going  to  France,  she 
requested  him,  on  bis  way  to  Paris,  to  call 
at  Boulogne  and  see  Victoria  Novello,  who 
had  been  placed  by  her  parents  in  a  family 
there  for  a  time,  to  learn  the  language. 
Knowing  how  welcome  a  visit  from  any  one 
who  had  lately  seen  her  friends  in  En'gland 
would  be  to  the  young  girl,  Miss  Lamb  urged 
Howard  Payne  not  to  omit  this ;  her  brother 
Charles  seconding  her  by  adding  in  his  usual 
sportive  style,  "Do;  you  needn't  be  afraid  of 
luiss  Novello;  she  speaks  only  n  little  coast 
French." 

At  the  "  Lambs'  house  "  Victoria  several 
times  saw  Colonel  Phillips  (the  man  who 
■hot  the  savage  that  killed  Captain  Cook), 
and  heard  him  describe  Madame  de  Stael's 
manner  in  societV)  saying  that  he  remem- 
bered she  had  a  habit  while  she  discoursed 
of  taking  a  scrap  of  paper  and  a  piur  of  scis- 
Bors,  and  sniuping  it  to  bits  as  an  employ- 
ment for  her  fingers.  That  once  he  observed 
her  to  be  at  a  loss  for  this  her  us.ial  me- 
chanical resource,  and  he  quietly  plactd  near 
her  a  back  of  a  letter  from  his  pocket ;  after- 
wards she  earnestly  thanked  him  for  this 
timely  supply  of  the  means  she  desired  as  a 
needful  aid  to  thought  and  speech.  He  also 
mentioned  his  reminiscence  of  Gibbon  the 
historian  ;  and  related  the  way  in  which  he 
would  bold  a  pinch  of  snuff  between  his  fin- 

§er  and  thumb  while  he  recounted  an  anec- 
ote,  invariably  dropping  the  pinch  at  the 
point  of  the  atory.  The  colonel  once  spoke 
of  Gnrrick:  telhng  how,  as  a  raw  youth, 
coming  to  town,  he  had  determined  to  go 
■nd  see  the  great  actor ;  and  how,  being  but 
slenderly  provided  in  pocket,  he  had  pawned 
one  of  his  shirts  ("  And  shirts  were  of  value 
in  those  days,  with  thdr  fine  linen  and  ruf- 
fles," he  said)  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  en- 
trance at  the  theatre.  Miss  Lamb  being  re- 
ferred to,  and  a&ked  if  she  remembered  Gar- 
rick,  repUed  in  her  simple-speeched  vayt "  I 
ntw  lum  once;  tmt  I  vat  too  young  to  un- 
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derstand  much  about  his  acting ;  I  only  know 
I  thought  it  was  mighty  fine." 

There  was  a  certain  old-world  fashion  in 
Mary  Lamb's  diction  which  gave  it  a  most 
natural  and  quaintl^'-pleasant  effect,  and 
which  heightened  rather  than  detracted  from 
the  more  heartfelt  or  important  things  she 
uttered.  She  had  a  way  of  repeating  her 
brother's  words  asseotingly  when  he  spoke 
to  her.  He  once  said  (with  his  peculiar 
mood  of  tenderness,  beneath  blunt  abrupt 
speech),  "You  must  die  first,  Marj'."  She 
nodded  with  her  little  quiet  nod  and  sweet 
smile,  "  Yea,  I  must  die  first,  Charles." 

At  another  time,  he  said,  in  his  whimsical 
way,  plucking  out  the  words  in  gasps,  as  it 
were,  between  the  smiles  with  which  he 
looked  at  her, "  I  call  my  sister  '  Moll '  he- 
fore  the  servants,  *  Mary  *  in  presence  of 
friends,'  and  '  Maria '  when  I  am  alone  with 
her." 

When  the  inimitable  comic  actor  Munden 
took  his  farewell  of  the  stage,  Miss  Lamb 
and  her  brother  failed  not  to  attend  the  bst 
appearance  of  their  favorite;  and  it  was 
upon  this  occasion  that  Mary  made  that  ad- 
mirable pun  which  has  sometimes  been  at- 
tributed to  Charles,  "  Sic  transit  gloria  Mun- 
den!" During  the  few  final  performances 
of  the  veteran  comedian,  Victoria  was  taken 
by  her  father  and  mother  to  see  him  when 
he  played  Old  Bornton  in  The  Road  to  Buiu 
and  Crack  in  The  Tumpike-Oate.  Miss 
Lamb,  hearing  of  the  promised  treat,  with 
her  usual  kindly  thought  and  wisdom,  urged 
the  young  nrl  to  give  her  utmost  attention 
to  the  actors  style.  "  When  you  are  an  old 
woman  like  me,  people  will  ask  you  about 
Munden's  acting,  as  they  now  ask  me  about 
Garrick's  ;  so  take  particular  care  to  observe 
all  he  does,  and  how  he  does  it."  Owing  to 
tliis  considerate  reminder,  the  very  look, 
the  very  gesture,  the  whole  bearing  and 
manner  of  Munden, — first  in  the  pathetic 
character  of  the  gentleman-father,  next  in 
the  farce  character  of  the  village  cobbler, — 
remain  impressed  upon  the  brain  of  her  who 
witnessed  them  as  if  beheld  but  yesterday. 
The  tipsy  lunge  with  which  he  rolled  up  to 
the  table  whereon  stood  that  tempting  brown 
jug;  the  leer  of  mingled  slj-ness  and  at- 
tempted unconcemedness  with  which  he  slid 
out  bis  furtive  thought  to  the  audience, 
"  Some  gentleman  has  left  his  ale  H  "  then, 
with  an  unctuous  smack  of  bis  lips,  jovkl 
and  anticipative,  adding,  "  And  some  other 
gentleman  will  drink  it ! " — all  stand  jiresent 
to  fancy,  vivid  and  unforgotten. 

Still  more  valuable  was  Mary  Lamb's 
kindness  at  a  period  when  she  thought  she 
perceived  svmptomi  of  an  une»lained  de- 
jection in  her  young  friend.  Hov  gentle 
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was  her  sedate  mode  of  reasonm^  the  mat- 
ter, after  delicately  touching  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  endeaToring  to  draw  forth  its 
avowal !  More  as  if  mutually  discussing  and 
consulting  than  as  if  questioning  she  en- 
deavored to  ascertain  whether  uncertainties 
or  fscruples  of  faith  had  arisen  in  the  young 
gill's  mind,  and  had  caused  her  preoccupied 
abstracted  manner.  If  it  were  any  such 
source  of  disturbance,  how  wisely  and  feel- 
ingly she  suggested  reading,  reflecting, 
weighing ;  if  but  a  less  deeply-seated  de- 
presnon,  how  sensibly  she  advued  adopting 
Bome  object  to  rouse  energy  and  interest! 
She  pointed  out  the  efficacy  of  studying  a 
language  (she  herself  at  upwards  of  fifty 
vears  of  age  began  the  acquirement  of 
French  and  Italian)  as  a  remedial  measure  j 
and  advised  Victoria  to  devote  herself  to  a 
younger  brother  she  had,  in  the  same  way 
that  she  had  attended  to  her  own  brother 
Charles  in  his  infancv,  as  the  wholesomest 
and  surest  means  of  all  for  cure. 

For  the  way  in  which  Mary  Lamb  could 
minister  to  a  stricken  mind,  witness  a  letter 
of  hers  addressed  to  a  friend, — a  mother 
into  whose  home  death  had  for  the  flrst  time 
come,  taking  away  Iter  lastJmm  child  of 
barely  two  months  old.  This  letter,  sacredly 
kept  in  the  family  of  her  to  whom  it  was 
written,  w  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Miss  Lamb  wrote  few 
.etters,  and  fewer  still  have  been  published. 
But  the  rareness  of  her  effusions  enhance 
their  intrinsic  worth,  and  render  it  doubly 
imperative  that  their  gentle  beauty  of  sense 
and  wisdom  should  not  be  withheld  from 
general  knowledge.  The  letter  bears  date 
merely  "  Monday,  Newington,"  and  the  post- 
mark is  undecipherable ;  but  it  was  written 
in  the  spring  of  1820. 

"  Mr  Dear  Friesd, — Since  wo  heard  of 
your  pad  sorrow,  yon  liave  been  perpetually  in 
our  tiioii(;hts  ;  therefore  you  may  well  imni;inc 
how  welcome  your  kind  remembrance  of  us 
must  be.  I  know  not  how  enough  to  ihank  you 
for  it.  You  bid  mc  write  a  long  letter  ;  but  my 
mind  is  eo  poi>Re»«ei1  with  the  idea  that  you 
miHt  bo  occupied  with  one  only  thought,  that 
all  trivial  matters  seem  impertinent.  I  luve  just 
been  reading  again  Mr.  Hunt's  delicious  essay,* 
which  I  am  sure  must  have  como  so  home  to 
your  hearts.  I  sball  always  love  him  for  it.  I 
feel  that  it  is  ull  that  one  can  think,  but  which 
no  one  hut  he  could  have  done  so  prcttilv. 
Mnv  ho  lose  the  memory  of  his  own  bahiee  In 
seemg  them  all  grow  old  around  him  1  To- 
fcethcr  with  the  roeoUection  of  your  dear  baby, 
the  imago  of  a  little  sister  I  once  hod  comes  as 
frcNh  into  my  mind  as  if  I  had  seen  her  as  late- 
ly.   A  little  cap  with  white  satin  ribbon,  grown 

*  Entitled  "  Deaths  of  Little  Children,"  which 
apr>earcd  in  Thr  Indicator  for  April  6tli,  1830,  and 
which  had  its  origin  in  the  ■onowAd  event  that 
occosioaed  Hiss  Lamb's  letter. 


ellow  with  long  keeping,  and  a  lock  of  light 
air,  were  the  only  relics  left  of  her.  The 
sight  of  them  always  bronght  her  pretty  fair 
face  to  my  view,  that  to  this  day  I  seem  to  have 
a  perfect  recollection  of  her  features.  I  long  to 
gee  you,  and  I  hope  to  do  so  on  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  in  next  week.  Percy  Street  ft  I 
love  to  write  the  word ;  what  comfortable  ideas 
it  brings  with  it !  We  have  been  pleaDing  our- 
selves ever  since  wc  heard  this  piece  of  unex- 
pected good  news  with  the  anticipation  of  fre- 
quent drop-in  visits,  and  all  the  social  comfort 
of  what  seems  almost  next-door  neighborhood. 

Our  solitary  confinement  has  answered  its 
purpose  oven  better  than  I  expected.  It  is  so 
many  years  since  I  have  been  out  of  town  in 
the  spring,  that  I  scarcely  knew  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  season.  I  see  every  day  some  new 
flower  peeping  out  of  the  ground,  and  watch  its 
growth ;  so  that  I  have  a  sort  of  an  intimate 
friendship  with  each.  I  know  the  effect  of 
every  change  of  weather  upon  them  —  have 
learned  all  their  names,  the  duration  of  their 
lives,  and  the  whole  progress  of  their  domestic 
economy.  My  landlady,  a  nice  active  old  sotd 
that  wants  bnt  one  year  of  eighty,  end  her 
daughter,  a  rather  aged  young  gentlewoman, 
are  the  only  laborers  in  a  pretty  Targe  garden ; 
for  it  is  a  double  houKo,  and  two  long  scrips  of 
gi-ound  are  laid  into  one,  well-stored  with  fruit- 
trees,  which  will  be  in  full  blossom  the  week 
after  I  am  gone,  and  flowers,  as  many  as  can  l>e 
crammed  in,  of  all  sorts  nnd  kindx.  Bnt 
flowers  are  flowers  still ;  and  I  must  confess  I 
would  rather  live  in  Russell  Street  all  my  life, 
and  never  set  my  foot  but  on  the  London  pave- 
ment, than  be  doomed  always  to  enjoy  the  silent 
pleasures  I  now  do.  We  go  to  bed  at  ten 
o'clock.  I^te  hours  are  Itfe-sliorteniog  things  ; 
but  I  would  rather  run  all  risks,  and  sit  every 
night — at  some  places  I  could  name — ^wishing 
in  vain  at  eleven  o'clock  for  the  entrance  of  the 
BUppcr-tTtty,  than  bo  always  up  and  alive  at 
eight  o'clock  brcakfost  as  I  nm  here.  Wo  have 
a  scheme  to  reconrite  these  things.  Wo  have 
an  offer  of  a  very  low-rented  lodging  a  mile 
nearer  town  than  this.  Oar  notion  is,  to  divide 
our  time,  in  alternate  weeks,  between  quiet  rest 
and  dear  I^ndon  weariness.  Wo  give  an  an- 
swer to-morrow ;  but  what  that  will  be,  at  this 
present  writing,  I  am  unable  to  say.   In  the 

E resent  state  of  oar  undecided  opinion,  a  very 
cavy  rain  tliat  is  now  falling  may  turn  the 
scale.  '  Dear  rain,  do  go  away,*  and  let  as 
have  a  fine  cheerful  sunset  to  argne  the  matter 
fairly  in.  Mv  brother  walked  seventeen  miles 
csterday  before  dinner.  And  notwithstanding 
is  long  walk  to  and  from  the  office,  we  walk 
every  evening ;  but  I  by  no  means  perform  in 
this  way  so  well  as  I  used  to  do.  A.tweWe- 
raile  walk  one  hot  Sunday  morning  made  my 
feet  blister,  and  they  are  hardly  well  now. 
Charles  is  not  yet  come  honje;  but  he  bid  me, 
with  many  thanks,  to  present  his  /nv  to  yon 
and  all  ro'urs,  to  alt  whom  and  to  each  indivrda- 
ally,  and  to  Mr.  Novello  in  particular,  I  beg  to 

t  Whither  Miss  Lamb's  friend  was  about  to  re* 
move  her  residenoe  from  the  tartber  (west)  end  oif 
Oxfind  Street. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MARY  LAMB. 


add  mino.  With  the  shicerrat  wishes  for  the 
health  and  happiness  of  i^l. 

Believe  me  ever,  dear  Mary  Sabilla, 

Tour  most  affectionate  friend. 
Mart  Amx  Lamd." 

Many  a  salutary  influence  through  youth, 
and  many  a  cherished  memory  through  after- 
years,  did  Victoria  owe  to  her  early  knowl- 
edge of  Charles  Lamb's  nster.  This  revered 
friend  entered  so  genuinely  and  sympatheti- 
cally into  the  young  girl's  feelings  and  in- 
terests, that  the  great  condescension  in  the 
intercourse  was  scarcely  comprehended  by 
the  latter  at  the  time  ;  but  as  age  end  experi- 
ence brought  their  teaching,  ene  learned  to 
took  back  upon  the  gracious  kindness  shown 
her  in  its  true  light,  and  she  became  keenly 
aware  of  the  high  privilege  she  hod  once  en- 
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joyed.  Actuated  by  this  consciousness,  she 
has  felt  impelled  to  record  her  grateful  sense 
of  Mary  Lamb's  generous  genial  goodness 
and  noble  qualities  by  relating  her  own  in- 
dividual recollections  of  them,  and  by  slif^ring 
with  others  the  gratification  arising  out  of 
their  treasured  reminiscence. 

This  Victoria  Novello  was  a  namesake  of 
I  honored  Mary  Lamb,  having  been  christened 
["Mary"  Victoria.   When  she  married,  she 
I  abided  by  her  first  and  simpler  baptismal 
name,  as  being  more  in  consonance  with  the 
;  good  old  Enghsh  (plain,  but  clerkly)  suniame 
of  her  husband,  and  became  known  to  her 
readers  as 

Their  faithful  servant, 

Maey  Cowden  Clarke. 


ffalf-kours  of  Translation,  or  Extracts  from  the 
best  British  and  American  Authors  to  be  rendered 
into  French,  and  also  Passages  translated  from 
French  contemporary  Writers  to  be  reproduced 
into  tkeorigituu  Text.  By  Alphoose  Mnrictte, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  the  fTeach  Language  and 
Literature  at  King's  College,  London.  Relfo 
Brothers. 

Fbofessos  Mabibtte  is  a  teacher  without 
dnlncss,  who  odds  to  a  close  intimacy  with  the 
literature  of  his  own  country  the  reliah  of  a  well- 
read  Enii-lishman  for  English  books.  The  first 
part  of  his  excellent  little  volume,  entitled  Half- 
nours  of  TVantlatioit,  is  a  well-chosen  Ecries  of 
extracts  from  good  English  writers,  very  various 
in  style,  and  in  the  form  of  idiom  employed. 
Now  it  is  the  prose  of  Milton,  now  the  prose  of 
Charles  Lamb  that  yields  an  extract  for  transla- 
tion into  French,  this  ^sage  is  from  Br.  John- 
son, that  from  Mr.  Dickens.  The  range  of 
■election  i^,  in  fact,  over  the  whole  of  the  wide 
field  of  English  prose  between  the  essays  of 
Lord  Bacon  and  those  of  contemporary  jour- 
nalists. The  choice  of  each  extract  has  been 
obviously  founded  not  upon  its  merit  more  than 
upon  its  convertibility  into  French.  Every  pas- 
sage may  bo  so  translated  that  a  good  transla- 
tion shall  seem  to  contain  not  the  words  only 
hot  the  tlionghts  also,  and  some  one  of  the 
moods  of  a  Fi-onchman.  In  foot-notes,  care- 
fully appended  to  each  passage,  the  labor  of  the 
pupil  IS  lightened, — or  the  work  of  self-educa- 
tion is  assisted, — hy  the  supply  of  fragments  of 
translation  where  the  two  languages  differ  in 
idiom.  In  the  second  part  of  the  book,  Fro- 
fbsBor  Mariette  has  taken  the  troable  to  translate 
from  contemporary  French  authors  choice  illus- 
trations of  the  French  of  lo-day,  and  so  to  trans- 
late them  that  they  may  by  a  skilful  hand  be 
faithfully  returned  to  France.  Here  again  notes 
help  the  student  to  secure  a  mastery  over  French 
idiom,  but  the  help  bectunes  less  frequent  as  the 
Tolune  draws  towards  a  dose.  Xa  tite  extracti 


from  French  writers  there  is  the  same  regard 
paid  to  variety  of  tone,  and  the  student  who 
throughout  the  first  part  of  the  book  is  speaking 
the  thoughts  of  bis  own  land  in  the  language  of 
andghbor,  in  the  second  part  of  the  book  when 
he  does  not  mistranslate,  is  actually  writing 
French  thoughts  in  the  Frenchxau's  way. — ^fx- 
aminer. 


A  Zulu-Kqfir  Dictionary,  Etymologic  ally  Ex- 
plained, with  copious  Illustrations  an^  Ex- 
amples. By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Dohne,  Mission- 
ary to  the  American  Board. 

An  elaborate  work,  the  result  of  twenty 
years'  labor  and  investigation  among  various 
tribes  of  Kafirs.  It  was  originally  undertaken 
as  a  work  of  love  among  the  Eastern  frontier 
Kafirs,  and  the  author  found  when  he  came  to 
Natal  that  the  work  had  almost  to  bo  begun 
again.  At  lost,  after  many  difficulties,  and 
some  patronage  not  very  nnhke  that  which  Dr. 
Johnson  encountered  with  his  Dictionary,  the 
author  was  called  to  Cape  Town  under  the 
auspices  of  Sir  George  Grey  the  Governor; 
and  tlie  work  was  there  completed  and  printed. 

The  Dictionary  is  not  formed  on  the  plan  of 
a  common  vocabulary,  simply  indicating  the 
parts  of  speech  to  which  the  words  belong,  and 
interpreting  tlieir  meaning.  The  object  of  the 
author  is  to  connect  the  ^fir  tongue  with  the 
other  languages  of  Africa,  and  forward  the 
higher  purpose  of  furnishing  a  contribution  to- 
wards tracing  languages  to  one  primteral  origin. 
His  plan  was  to  track  every  word  up  to  its 
root ;  and  this  of  course  formed  his  great  diffi- 
culty. For  ethnographical  objects  the  proceed- 
ing was  necessary ;  nor  can  it  be  considered 
labor  in  vain,  for  to  the  philologist  the  most 
barbarous  language  is  interesting,  as  indicative 
of  the  social  and  mental  state  of  the  people  who 
use  it.  For  itself,  the  Kafir  language  and  its 
products  seem  scarcely  worth  the  pains. — Spie- 
tator. 
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240  PAINTING  BY 

From  the  Coarrier  des  Etato  Unis. 
PAINTING  BY  COMPULSION. 

An  artist  of  talent  who  has  been  making 
studies  in  Algeria,  has  recently  anired  in 
Paris,  bringing  from  his  arUstic  expedition 
real  treasures  of  research  and  study;  land- 
scapes, monuments,  interiors,  types  of  all 
races,  costumes,  animals  and  stuffs.  He  has 
observed  and  collected  every  thing,  studied 
every  thing,  with  intelligeilce  and  with  his 
pencil,  and  has  the  materials  for  making  a 
multitude  of  fine  and  curious  juctures. 

He  has  brought  also  many  things  as  mere 
curiosities,  and  among  these  is  a  set  of  very 
exact  copies  made  by  him  of  some  original 
paintings  which  decorate  one  of  the  pleasure 
houses  of  the  ancient  days,  situated  some 
hour's  distance  from  Algiers. 

The  copies  at  first  appear  singular,  and 
they  are  so  in  fact ;  but  the  circumstances  un- 
der vrhich  the  originals  vere  executed,  are 
still  more  remarkable. 

It  was  in  the  first  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  Dey  of  Algiers  took  a  fancy  to 
collect  in  the  Court  of  the  Kasauba  all  the 
European  captives  that  he  had  at  that  time 
in  his  power.  He  ranged  them  in  a  line  and 
passed  them  slowly  in  review  before  him — 

"  Do  you  know  how  to  paint  P"  he  asked 
abruptly  the  first  captive.  "No**  replied  the 
prisoner,  "  I  don't  know  how  to  painL"  The 
Dey  made  a  sign  and  a  slave,  armed  with  a 
long  yatagan,  made  the  head  of  the  captive 
fly. 

"Do  you  know  how  to  paint?"  asked  the 
Dey  of  the  second  prisoner.  The  latter, 
frightened  at  the  spectacle  he  had  just  seen, 
covered  with  blood,  and  not  understanding 
very  well  the  question,  opened  his  eyes  wide 
without  making  any  answer.  At  a  signal  his 
head  flew  off  like  that  of  the  first. 

At  the  qucRtion,  "Do  you  know  how  to 
paint?**  the  third,  frightened  out  of  his  wits, 
answered,  "Yes,  I  befieve  I  do,  I  think  that " 
— "  Ah,  you  ore  not  sure,"  said  the  Dey,  and 
a  third  head  rolled  in  the  dust 

"  Do  you  know  how  to  paint  ?  "  asked  the 
Dey,  smiling,  of  the  fourth  prisoner.  This 
fourth  captive  was  a  bold  and  fearless  Paris- 
ian, formerly  a  Paris  street-boy,  who  had 
very  often  stojiped  before  the  doors  of  wine 
merchants  or  restoroteurs  to  see  sign  painters 
illustrating  the  outside  with  bottles  and  full 

flosses,  legs  of  bacon  and  venison  pies.  "  Do 
know  how  to  paint,"  cried  he.  "  Certainly 
I  do  i  am  the  best  pupil  of  the  illustrious  Da> 
vidt  painter  to  the  Emperor.  What  do  yon 


COMPULSION. 

wish  for,  most  mild  and  clement  Dey,  speak 
and  be  obeyed."  "  You  shall  know  immedi- 
ately what  I  want,"  satd  the  Dey,  and  vent 
on  with  the  review. 

The  example  of  the  Parisian  had  taught 
the  others  what  was  to  be  done.  AH  replied 
that  they  knew  how  to  paint  The  Dey,  en- 
chanted with  the  success  of  his  measures,  put 
all  the  painters,  there  were  about  thirty,  under 
the  orders  of  the  Parisian  ;  he  then  ted  this 
battalion  of  impromptu  artists  to  one  of  his 
pleasure-palaces,  ana  directed  them  to  oma* 
ment  the  walls  vrith  paintings  like  those  which 
decorate  the  palaces  of  European  sovereigns. 

"  I  wish  you  to  paint  Mecca,  the  tomo  of 
the  Prophet,  my  principal  naval  victories, 
and  then  anything  you  please,  provided  the 

faintings  be  worthy  of  me  if  they  are  not, 
will  cut  off  all  vour  heads." 
"Light  of  lights  you  shall  be  satisfied," 
re])lied  the  Parisian. 

Colors  and  brushes  were  sent  for,  and  our 
artists  went  to  work.  The  Parisian  was  not 
destitute  of  imagination.  The  Mussulman  re- 
ligion forbidding  the  representation  of  the  hu- 
man form,  the  task  was  very  much  simplified. 
He  painted  the  sea  and  naval  battles,  where 
ships  were  to  be  seen  but  not  a  sailor.  Bul- 
lets and  bombs  were  crossing  each  other  in 
the  air,  wliich  was  darkened^  by  smoke  and 
reddened  by  fire,  but  not  an  artilleryman  was 
seen  at  the  pieces. 

CalKng  to  his  aid  the  recollections  of  his 
childhood,  he  made  skies  of  one  bright  blue, 
in  which  be  placed  Mr.  Sun,  Madame  Moon, 
and  the  Kfiss  Stars.  Then  he  painted  the 
great  phenomena  of  nature — storms,  torrents, 
volcanoes  in  eruption,  vomiting  fiame  and 
smoke.  The  Parisian  and  his  battalion  of 
painters  made  use  of  the  mortt  lively  and 
crude  colors,  the  effect  produced  was  not  very 
hormonious,  but  it  was  striking.  The  Dey 
was  enchanted. 

Happily,  strangers  who  were  connoiseura 
in  painting,  never  penetrating  into  this  pleaa- 
ui'e  palace,  tiie  voluptuous  retreat  where  the 
favorites  of  the  Dey  passed  the  summer  sea- 
son, no  criticism  was  made,  and  the  Parisian 
passed  in  the  eyes  of  the  Dey,  for  one  of  the 
greatest  painters  in  France.  Not  only  he 
and  bis  assistants  kept  their  heads  upon 
their  shoulders,  but  to  reward  them  the  Dey 
bestowed  ujmn  them  tlieir  liberty. 

It  is  these  pnintingn  which  have  been  copied 
by  a  real  artist  Strange  as  they  are,  there 
are  some  of  them  which  show  a  Mngular  in- 
telHgence  on  the  part  of  the  Parisian.  These 
|HCtures  are,  moreover,  very  interesting  spec- 
imens of  what  can  be  done,  by  the  most  ab- 
solute inexperience,  and  the  most  complete 
ignorance  of  art,  having  to  contend  with  ne- 
cessity and  strengthens  with  the  sentiment 
of  the  preMTration  of  lile. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  pamphlet  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is 
reprinted  entire  in  this  number.  The  first 
reception  in  England  was  not  very  favorable : 
the  debating  sodety  in  Leicester  Bqaore  being 
looked  npon  with  contempt.  This  was  rather  a 
Cockney  view  of  the  case.  Leicester  Square 
and  its  dingy  residents,  however  unfashionable 
in  London,  are  important  matters  for  the  des- 
potic governments  of  Europe.  Here  arc  con- 
gr^atcd  patriotic  and  desperate  Germans,  Ital- 
ians, Frenchmen.  The  substance  of  the 
pamphlet  is  the  Emperor's  earnest  desire  for 
peace  with  England — and  that  appears  to  have 
made  at  last  the  impression  which  it  ought. 
While  the  French  press  is  so  restrained  it  is 
difficult  to  judge  of  the  national  feeling, — and 
the  English  for  a  time  suspected  the  Emperor 
himself  of  endeavoring  to  irritate  the  army  and 
the  people  of  France  against'thcm.  It  is  likely 
that  alarm  and  anger  deranged  for  a  time  the 
steady  mind  of  Napoleon — and  that  he  soon 
returned  to  a  tnier  sense  of  his  relations  and 
condition.  To  retrace  mistaken  steps  about 
England,  may  bo  easier  than  to  undo  the  vio- 
lent measures  of  government  in  France.  We 
should  be  sorry  for  tlio  overturn  of  Napoleon, 
— for  the  Empire  seems  to  be  Peace.  Every 
month  of  increasing  tirade  with  En^^d,  even 


should  it  tnm  out  to  beonly  "  a  tmco,"  seems  a 
great  good  to  Europe. 

Lord  Byron  comes  up  again,  like  a  defaced 
Idol.  Some  of  the  writers  represent  him  as  an 
industrious,  plodding  writer,  with  little  of  the 
inspiration  of  poetry. 

A  bookseller  writes  to  us  that  he  has  a  cns> 
tomer  who  has  bought  every  number  of  the 
Living  Age  from  the  beginning,  and  has  tiie 
whole  56  volumes,  handsomely  bound,  who  has 
discontinued  his  subscription  because  the  edges 
are  cut, — alleging  that  the  work  cannot  well  be 
bound  in  its  present  shape.  Mow  for  such  wt 
complainant  we  have  a  high  respect,  of  course, 
for  no  bad  or  uncultivated  man  has  bou^t  and 
read  722  weekly  numbers  of  this  magazine. 
But  further,  we  have  flill  sympathy  witli  faim, 
foresaw  his  objection,  and  provided  agtunst  it. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  spare  the  labor  of  persons 
who  are  unwilling  to  use  a  paper  knife — and 
yet  to  preserve  the  margin  in  a  good  state  for 
binding,  we  incurred  the  additional  expense  of 
making  the  sheet  of  paper  just  so  much  larger, 
as  to  allow  of  the  use  of  the  bookbinder's  cut- 
ting machine,  and  leave  the  margins  exactly  as 
large  as  they  used  to  be.  Our  unknown  friend 
will  please  accept  this  explanation,  imd  jog  on 
with  us  a  little  longer. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Life  of  George  STEpnEXSOif,  Itailway 
Engineer.  By  Somnel  Smiles.  B^rintcd 
from  the  fourth  London  Edition,  by  Ticknor 

&  Fields,  Boston. 

This  life  of  a  self-educated,  Eclf-made  man, 
has  been  repeatedly  reviewed  with  high  praise, 
in  the  pages  of  The  Living  Age. 

Life  Tbocohtb,  gathered  from  the  Extempor- 
aneous discourses  of  Henry  Ward  Beccncr. 
By  one  of  bis  Congregation.   Phillips,  Samp- 
son &  Company,  Boston. 
Many  of  these  beautiful  thoughts,  Jn  fei* 

words,  wo  should  tike  to  bnild  into  ttie  waste 

place<>  (we  mean  the  bottoms  of  half-flllod  pages) 

of  this  magazine. 

St.  Matthew.  The  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and 
Savior  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  St.  Mat- 
thew, The  Received  Version  in  paragraph 
form.  With  an  Introduction  by  Thomas 
Uaitwell  Home;  a  very  full  Index ;  and  two 


beaotifiil  Engravings.  This  edition,  in  flexible 
covers,  gilt  leaves,  printed  on  good  paper  and 
with  large  type,  of  pocket  size,  wo  have  al- 
ready recommended  to  our  readers.    For  50 
cents  it  will  be  sent  free  of  postage.  Thomas 
H.  Stockton,  1400  Chestnut  St.  Philadelpliia. 
Mr.  Stockton  will  complete  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  a  series  of  such  volumes — and  we  hope 
be  may  have  a  sufficient  sale  to  mable  him  to 
fdves  us  the  Old  Testament  in  such  soporato 
Books. 

Ban  Awat  to  Sea  :  an  autobiography  for 
Boys.  By  Captain  Mavne  Reid.  Wi^  num- 
erous Illustrations.    Ticknor  and  Fields. 

•  Boston. 

The  Fresident'b  Messaqe.  To  the  Two 
Houses  of  Congress,  8  Doc.  1857.  With  the 
accompanying  Documents.  3  Vols.  Octavo. 
For  these  volumes  we  are  indebted  to  the 
:^n.  Henry  Wilson. 
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From  tlie  Qnarterly  RevleT. 
An  Essay  on  the  Beneficent  Dietribution  of 
the  Sense  of  Fain.  By  G,  A.  Rowell, 
Honorary  Aiember  of  the  Aehmolean  So- 
ciety»  nnd  Assistant  Underkeeper  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum.  Oxford,  18S7. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  when  a  boy,  with 
the  defiant  constancy  of  youth  which  had  as 
yet  suffered  nothing,  held  the  opinion  that 
pain  waa  no  evil.  He  was  refuted  by  a  crab 
who  bit  bis  toe  when  be  was  bathing,  and 
made  him  roar  loud  enough  to  be  heard  half 
a  mile  off.  If  he  bad  maintained  instead, 
that  pain  was  a  good,  bis  doctrine  would  have 
been  unimpeachable.  Unless  the  whole  con- 
sUtntion  of  the  world  were  altered  our  very 
existence  depends  upon  our  sensibility  to 
suffering.  An  anecdote,  which  is  quoted  by 
Dr.  Carpenter  in  his  "  Prindples  of  Human 
Physiology,"  from  the  "  Journal  of  a  Natu- 
ralist," shows  the  fatal  effects  of  a  temporary 
suspension  of  this  law  of  our  nature.  A 
drover  went  to  sleep  on  a  winter's  evening 
upon  the  platform  of  a  lime-kiln,  with  one 
leg  resting  upon  the  stones  which  had  been 
jnled  up  to  bum  through  the  night.  That 
which  was  gentle  warmth  when  be  lay  down 
became  a  consuming  fire  before  be  rose  up. 
His  foot  was  burnt  off  above  the  ancle,  and 
when,  roused  in  the  morning  by  the  man  who 
luperintended  the  lime-kiln,  he  put  his  stump, 
unconscious  of  his  misfbrtune,  to  the  ground, 
the  extremity  crumbled  into  fragments. 
Whether  be  had  been  lulled  into  torpor  by 
the  carbonic  acid  driven  off  from  the  lime- 
stone, or  whatever  else  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  insensibility,  he  felt  no  pain,  and 
tiirough  his  very  exemption  from  this  lot  of 
humanity  expired  a  fortnight  afterwards  in 
Bristol  hospital.  Without  the  warning  voice 
of  pain,  life  would  be  a  series  of  similar  dis- 
asters. The  crab,  to  the  lasting  detriment 
of  chemistry,  might  have  eaten  off  the  future 
Sir  Humphrey's  foot  while  be  was  swimming 
without  his  entertaining  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion of  the  ravages  which  were  going  on. 
Had  he  survived  the  injuries  from  the  crab, 
he  would  yet  have  been  cut  off  in  the  morn- 
ing of  his  famous  career,  if,  when  experi- 
menting on  the  gases,  the  terrible  oppression 
at  his  chest  had  not  warned  him  to  cease 
mhaling  the  carburetted  hydrogen,  nor,  after 
a  long  struggle  for  life,  would  he  have  recov- 
ered to  say  to  his  alarmed  assistant,  "  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  die."  Without  physical 


pain,  infancy  would  be  maimed,  or  peiish, 
before  experience  could  inform  it  of  its  dan- 
gers. Lord  Kaimes  advised  parents -to  cut 
the  fingers  of  their  children  "cunningly" 
with  a  knife,  that  the  little  innocents  might 
associate  suffering  with  the  glittering  blade 
before  they  could  do  themselves  a  worse 
iiyury;  but  if  no  smart  accompanied  the 
wound,  tbey  would  cut  up  thdr  own  fingers 
with  the  same  glee  that  they  cut  a  stick,  and 
burn  tbem  in  the  candle  with  the  same 
delight  that  they  bum  a  piece  of  pa])er  in 
the  fire.  Without  pain,  we  could  not  pro- 
portion our  actions  to  the  strength  of  our 
frame,  or  our  exertions  to  its  powers  of  en- 
durance. In  the  impetuosity  of  youth  we 
should  strike  blows  that  would  crush  our 
hands,  and  break  our  arms;  we  should  take 
leaps  that  would  dislocate  our  limbs ;  and  no 
longer  taught  by  iat^tte  Uiat  the  muscles 
needed  repose,  ve  should  continue  our  sports 
and  our  walking  tours  till  we  had  worn  out 
the  living  tissue  with  the  same  unconscious- 
ness that  we  now  wear  out  our  coats  and  our 
shoes.  The  very  nutriment  which  is  the 
support  of  life  would  frequently  prove  our 
death.  Mirabeau  said  of  a  man  who  was  as 
idle  as  be  was  corpulent,  that  his  only  use 
was  to  show  how  hr  the  skin  would  stretch 
without  bursting.  Without  pun,  this  limit 
would  be  constantly  exceeded,  and  epicures, 
experiencing  no  uneasy  sensations,  would 
continue  th«r  festirities  until  Avy  met  vrith 
the  &te  of  the  frog  in  the  ftble,  who  was 
amUtious  emulnting  the  axe  of  the  ox. 
Sir  Charles  Bell  mentions  the  case  of  a  pa- 
tient who  had  lost  the  sense  of  heat  in  bis 
right  hand,  and  who,  unconscious  that  the 
cover  of  a  pan  which  bad  fallen  into  the  fire 
was  burning  hot,  took  it  out  and  deliberately 
returned  it  to  its  proper  place  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  skin  of  the  palm  and  fingers. 
This  of  itself  would  be  an  acddent  of  inces- 
sant occurrence  if  the  monitor  were  wanting 
which  makes  us  drop  such  materials  more 
hastily  than  we  pidt  them  up.  Pain  is  the 
grand  preswrer  of  existence,  the  sleepless 
sentinel  that  watches  over  our  safety,  and 
makes  us  both  start  away  from  the  injury 
that  is  present,  and  guard  against  it  carefully 
in  the  time  to  come. 

The  same  Infinite  Wisdom  which  has  con- 
trived pain  for  our  protection  has  also  dis- 
tributed it  in  the  manner  which  causes  it  to 
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fulfil  its  defensive  purposes  with  the  least 
suffering  to  its  sul^ects.  The  chapters  which 
Sir  Charles  Bell  devoted  to  tliis  question  in 
his  work  on  the  "Hand"  are  alone,  from 
their  originality,  and  the  striking  evidence 
they  afford  of  design,  worth  all  ihe  rest  of 
the  Bridgewater  l^eatisei.  The  alun  is  the 
advanced  guard  through  which  every  injury 
to  the  other  parts  must  make  its  way.  The 
skin,  therefore,  required  to  be  the  seat  of  a 
peculiar  sensibili^  both  for  its  own  security 
and  to  impel  us  to  flinch  from  the  violence 
which  would  hurt  the  flesh  beneatli.  Form- 
ing our  notions  of  pain  from  what  we  feel  at 
the  surface,  we  imbibe  the  idea  that  the 
deeper  the  wound  the  more  severe  would  be 
the  Buffisring,  but  this,  says  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
is  delusive,  and  contrary  to  tlie  fact.  The 
surgeon,  he  adds,  who  makes  use  of  the 
kni&,  infbrms  the  patient  that  the  worst  is 
over  when  the  skin  is  passed,  and  if,  in  the 
progress  of  the  operation,  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  outer  indrion,  the  return 
to  the  skin  proves  for  more  trjing  than  the 
original  cut,  from  the  contrast  which  it  pre- 
sents  to  the  comparative  insensibility  of  the 
interior.  The  muscle  is  protected  not  by  its 
own  tendem^s,  which  is  by  no  means  acute, 
but  by  the  tenderness  of  its  superficial  cover- 
ing, "  which  affords,"  says  Sir  Charles,  *<  a 
more  effectual  defence  than  if  our  bodies 
were  clothed  with  the  *hide  of  a  rhinoceros." 
To  have  endowed  the  delicate  internal  tex- 
tures with  an  exquisite  susceptibility  to  the 
gash  from  a  knife,  or  a  blow  from  a  stick, 
woold  have  been  superfluous  torture.  The 
end  is  effectually  attained  by  spreading  over 
them  a  thin  layer  of  highly  sensitive  skin, 
which  is  too  intolerant  of  cuts  or  bruiies  to 
allow  any  harm  to  approach  it,  which  it  is  in 
our  power  to  avert  In  addition  to  the  pro- 
tection which  is  thus  provided  against  occa- 
sional dangers,  the  skin,  by  its  sensibility,  is 
essential  to  our  existence  under  the  hourly 
conditions  of  life.  It  is  the  skin  which  acts 
as  a  thermometer  to  tell  us  whether  the  tem- 
perature is  suited  to  our  organisation,  and 
warns  us  alike  to  shun  penudous  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  It  is  the  skin  again  which 
prompts  the  instinctive  restlessness  lliat  pre 
serves  the  entire  frame  from  decay.  A  para- 
lytic patient  must  be  supported  upon  soft 
pillows,  and  his  position  frequently  changed 
by  the  nurse,  or  the  uninterrupted  pressure 
upon  the  same  sur&ee  stops  the  flow  of  the 


blood,  of  which  the  consequence  is  the  speedy 
destruction  of  the  part,  mortification,  and 
death.  When  Sir  Charles  Bell  called  the 
attention  of  his  audience  to  this  foct,  in  a 
lecture  delivered  before  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, he  bid  them  observe  how  often,  as 
they  listened  to  him,  they  had  moved  upon 
their  seats  that  they  might  shift  the  weight 
of  their  bodies,  and  relieve  the  portions 
which  were  be^nning  to  be  cramped.  "  Were 
you  constrained,"  he  said,  "  to  retain  one  po- 
sition during  the  whole  hour  you  would  rise 
stiff  and  lame."  Even  in  the  unconscious- 
ness of  slumber  the  contrivance  continues  to 
act,  and,  were  it  otherwise,  sleep,  instead  of 
being  "nature's  sweet  restorer."  would  de- 
range the  circulation  and  cripple  our  frames. 

Not  only  have  different  parts  of  the  system 
sensibilities  which  differ  in  degree,  hut  senn- 
bilities  which  differ  altogether  in  kind,  so  that 
while  both  shall  be  acutely  alive  to  their  ap- 
propriate stimulus,  one  or  either  may  be  det^ 
to  the  application  which  rouses  and  tortures 
the  other.  "  A  man  who  had  liu  finger  torn 
off,"  writes  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  his  "  Animal 
Mechanics,"  "  so  as  to  hang  by  the  tendon 
only,  came  to  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Hunter.  I  shall 
now  see,  said  the  surgeon,  whether  this  man 
has  any  sensibility  in  his  tendon.  He  hud  a 
cord  along  the  finger,  and,  blindfolding  the 
patient,  cut  across  the  tendon.  Tell  me,  he 
asked,  what  I  have  cut  across  P  Why,  you 
have  cut  across  the  cord,  to  he  sure,  was  the 
answer."  The  tendon  was  as  inaenuble  as 
the  string  itsel£  Further  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  tendons  of  the  muscles,  the 
ligaments  which  hold  together  the  joints,  the 
cartilages  which  act  as  a  pad  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  bones  where  they  work  upon  one 
another,  feel  neither  cuts  nor  burns.  But 
there  is  a  very  different  result  if  they  are 
submitted  to  stretching,  laceration,  and  con- 
cussion. Then  they  raise  the  wammg  voice 
of  pain,  and  obtuse  to  what  might  seem  a 
more  agonising  species  of  injury,  they  are 
intolerant  of  the  less.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  skin  is  the  fence  to  the  inner  membranes 
from  the  first  class  of  evils,  but  if  the  ikiu  is 
to  have  the  play  and  power  of  adaptation 
which  is  essential  to  its  functions,  its  supple- 
ness would  be  too  great  to  be  a  check  upon 
the  movements  which  affect  the  cartilages, 
the  ligaments,  and  the  tendons.  These  con- 
sequently are  made  impatient  of  concussion, 
of  tearing,  and  of  stretching,  that  ve  mi^t 
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Dot  leap  from  heights,  run  vith  a  violence, 
or  twist  our  joints  with  a  force  inconsistent 
with  the  strength  of  the  human  fabric.  The 
pain  of  a  sprained  ankle  shows  how  sufGcient 
is  the  punishment  to  put  a  check  upon  any 
excesses  of  the  kind.  Exchange  the  sensi- 
bilizes, confer  upon  the  membranes  which  are 
interposed  between  the  joints,  or  which  tie 
them  together,  the  same  feelings  both  ,in 
kind  and  degree  which  belong  to  the  skin, 
and  the  common  movements  of  the  body,  or 
even  the  wnght  of  one  fbot  upon  another, 
would  have  been  attended,  tajn  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  with  as  much  suffering  as  we  experi- 
ence when  we  walk  upon  an  inflamed  limb. 

Paley  applauds  the  contrivance  by  which 
everything  we  eat  and  drink  is  made  to  glide 
on  its  road  to  the  gullet,  over  the  entrance 
to  the  wind-pipe  without  falling  into  it.  A 
little  moveable  lid,  the  epiglottis,  which  is 
lifted  up  when  we  breathe,  is  pressed  down 
upon  the  chink  of  the  air-passage  by  the 
weight  of  the  food  and  the  '  action  of  the 
muscles  in  swallowing  iL  Neither  solids 
nor  liquids,  in  short,  can  pass  without  shut- 
ting down  the  trap-door  as  they  proceed. 
But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  safe-guard. 
The  slit  at  the  top  of  the  wind-pipe,  which 
never  closes  entirely  while  we  breathe,  is  en- 
dued with  an  acute  sensibility  to  the  slightest 
particle  of  matter.  The  least  thing  which 
touches  the  margin  of  the  ajierture  causes  its 
sides  to  come  firmly  together,  and  the  in- 
truding body  is  stopped  at  the  inlet  It  is 
•topped,  but,  unless  removed,  must  drop  at 
the  next  inspiration  into  the  lungs.  To  ef- 
fect its  expulsion  the  sensibility  of  the  rim  at 
the  top  of  the  wind-pipe  actually  puts  into 
vehement  acUon  a  whole  class  of  muscles 
placed  lower  than  its  bottom,  and  which 
compressing  the  chest  over  which  they  are 
distributed,  drives  out  the  air  with  a  force 
that  sweeps  the  offending  substance  before 
it  The  convulsive  coughing  which  arises 
when  we  are  choked  is  the  energetic  effort  of 
nature  for  our  relief  when  anything  chances 
to  have  evaded  the  protective  epiglottis. 
Yet  this  property,  to  which  we  are  constantly 
owing  our  lives,  is  confined  to  a  single  spot 
m  the  throat  It  does  not,  as  Su*  Charles 
Bell  affirms,  belong  to  the  rest  of  the  wind- 
pipe, but  is  Umited  to  the  orifice,  where 
•lone  it  is  needed.  Admirable  too,  is  it  to 
observe,  that  wUle  thus  sensitive  to  the  most 
in^gnifinnt  atom,  it  bean  witfaont  resent- 
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ment  the  atmospheric  currents  which  are  in- 
cessantly passing  to  and  fro  over  its  irritable 
lips.  "  It  rejects,"  says  Paley,  "  the  touch  of 
a  crumb  of  bread,  or  a  drop  of  water,  with  a 
spasm  which  convulses  the  whole  frame ;  yet, 
left  to  itself  and  its  proper  office,  the  intro* 
mission  of  air  alone,  nothing  can  be  so  qiuet. 
It  docs  not  even  make  itself  felt ;  a  man  does 
not  know  that  be  has  a  trachea.  This  capao- 
ity  of  perceiving  with  such  aouteness,  this 
impatience  of  offence,  yet  perfect  rest  and 
ease  when  let  alone,  are  properties,  one 
would  have  thought,  not  likely  to  reside  in 
the  same  subject  It  is  to  the  junction,  how- 
ever, of  these  almost  inconsistent  qualities, 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  some  other  delicate  parts 
of  the  body,  that  we  owe  our  safety  and  our 
comfort — our  safety  to  their  sensibility,  our 
comfort  to  their  repose." 

Another  of  the  examples  adduced  by  Bell 
is  that  of  the  heart.  The  famous  Dr.  Harvey 
examined  at  the  request  of  Charles  I.,  a  no- 
bleman of  the  Montgomery  family  who,  in  eon- 
aequence  of  an  abscess,  had  a  fistulous  opening 
intothechest,  through  which  the  heart  could 
be  seen  and  handled.  The  great  physiologist 
was  astonished  to  find  it  insensible.  **  I  then 
brought  him,"  he  says,  "  to  the  king  that  he 
might  behold  and  touch  so  extraordinary  a 
thing,  and  that  he  might  perceive,  as  I  did, 
that  unless  when  we  touched  the  outer  skin, 
or  when  he  saw  our  fingers  in  tlie  cavity 
this  young  nobleman  knew  not  that  we 
touched  the  heart"  Yet  it  is  to  the  heart 
that  we  refer  our  joys,  our  sorrows,  and  our 
affections ;  we  speak  of  a  good-hearted  and 
a  bad-hearted,  a  hard-hearted  and  a  kind- 
hearted,  a  true-hearted  and  a  heartless  man. 
Shielded  from  physical  violence  by  on  out- 
work of  bones,  it  u  not  invested  with  sensa- 
tions which  could  have  contributed  nothing 
to  its  preservation,  but  while  it  can  be 
grasped  with  the  fingers  and  give  no  intima- 
tion of  the  fact  to  its  possessor  it  unmistake- 
ably  responds  to  the  varied  emotions  of  the 
mind,  and  by  the  general  consent  of  man- 
kind is  pronounced  the  seat  of  our  pleasures, 
griefs,  sympathies,  hatreds,  and  love.  Per- 
sons have  frequently  dropped  down  dead 
from  the  vehemence  with  whioh  it  oontraets 
or  expands  upon  the  sudden  announcement 
of  good  or  bad  uew»— its  muscular  walls  be- 
ing strained  too  far  in  the  upward  or  down- 
ward direction  to  enable  them  to  return — 
and  one  of  the  purposes  which  this  property 
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of  the  heart  U  prohabljr  designed  to  subsenre 
is  to  put  a  chedt  upon  the  passions  through 
the  alarming,  physical  sensations  they  excite. 

The  brain,  again,  is  enclosed  in  a  bony 
case.  All  our  bodily  sensations  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  nerTes,  but  even  the  nerves  do  ^ 
not  gite  rise  to  feeling  unless  they  are  in 
connexion  with  the  brain.  The  nervous 
chord  which,  in  familiar  language,  is  called 
the  spinal  marrow,  is  the  channel  by  vhich 
this  commonicBtion  is  kept  up  as  to  the 
major  part  of  them,  and  when  a  leeUon  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  great  trunk-road  for 
the  conveyance  of  our  sensations  is  diseased, 
and  by  the  breach  in  its  continuity  the 
nerves  below  the  disordered  part  can  no 
longer  send  their  accustomed  intelligence  to 
the  brain,  the  portion  of  the  body  which  thus 
becomes  isolated  may  be  burned  or  hacked, 
and  no  more  pain  will  result  than  if  it  be- 
longed to  a  dead  carcass  instead  of  to  a  liv- 
ing man.  The  brain,  therefore,  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  mind,  is  the  physical  centre  of 
all  sensation.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  it- 
self insensible  to  the  wounds  which  are  tor- 
'  tmre  to  the  skin,  and  which  wounds  the  brain 
alone  enables  ns  to  fbeL  "It  is  as  insensible," 
says  Sir  Charles  Bell,  "  as  the  leather  of  our 
shoe,  and  a  piece  may  be  cut  off  without  in- 
terrupting the  patient  in  the  sentence  that 
he  is  uttering."  Because  the  bone  which  en- 
velopes it  is  its  protection  against  injuries 
from  without,  it  has  no  perception  of  them 
when  directed  against  its  own  fabric,  though 
it  is  at  the  same  time  the  sole  source  of  the 
pain  which  those  injuries  inflict  upon  the  other 
portions  of  the  system.  But  the  skull  is  no 
defence  against  the  effects  of  intemperance, 
or  a  vituited  atmosphere,  or  too  great  mental 
toil.  To  these  consequently  the  same  brain, 
which  has  been  created  insenuble  to  the  cut 
of  the  knife,  is  rendered  fully  alive,  and  gid- 
diness, head-aches,  and  apoplectic  oppression 
give  ample  notice  to  us  to  stop  the  evil,  un- 
less we  are  prepared  to  pay  the  penalty. 

Since  neither  pain  can  be  felt,  nor  any 
other  sense  can  be  exercised  except  through 
the  medium  of  the  nerves,  it  is  to  these  that 
we  must  trace  the  diversified  impressions  of 
which  the  body  is  susceptible.  It  is  here 
that  Sir  Charles  Bell  made  the  beautiful  dia- 
oorery  which  entitles  him  to  be  ranked 
among  the  greatest  physiologists  the  world 
has  produced.  Pairs  of  nerves  are  given  off 
from  the  apinal  cord  at  abort  intemla  along 


its  entu«  length.  Ramifying  throughout 
the  body,  tbey  are  the  me^um  of  communi- 
cation between  the  various  textures  and  the 
spine,  and,  by  means  of  the  spine,  with  tho 
brain.  Each  nerve  has  two  roots  which  is- 
sue separately  from  the  side  of  the  spinal 
cord,  but  almost  immediately  coalesce  and 
run  together  like  a  single  cylinder.  Sir 
Charles  Bell  detected  the  leading  fact,  which 
has  thrown  such  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
nervous  system,  that  one  of  these  roots  con- 
sisted exeliudvely  of  sensitive  fibres,  and  it« 
fellow  entirely  of  fibres  of  motion.  Irritate 
the  root  which  emerges  nearest  to  the  back 
of  the  cord,  and  the  suflfering  is  intense. 
Irritate  the  root  which  comes  out  towards 
the  front  of  the  cord,  and  no  pain  whatever 
is  felt,  but  irrepressible  muscular  movementa 
are  provoked.  Again,  divide  the  first,  which 
is  called  the  posterior  root,  and  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  parts  wtiich  it  supplies  is  des- 
troyed, while  the  power  of  motion  remains 
complete.  Divide  the  second  or  anterior 
root,  and  there  is  an  end  to  motion  in  the 
ports  to  which  its  fibres  lead,  while  the  8«i- 
aation  continues  as  acute  as  ever.  The  two 
sorts  of  fibres  which  run  together  for  a  huge 
portion  of  thdr  length  in  a  single  cord,  and 
which  are  apparently  identical  in  structure, 
have  yet  ofGces  as  distinct  as  seeing  and  bear- 
ing, and  which  can  be  no  more  interchanged 
than  we  can  hear  with  the  eye  or  see  with  the 
ear.  The  same  nerve,  for  any  thing  we  can 
discover  to  the  contrary,  might  have  had 
the  double  endowment  of  giring  rise  to  both 
feeling  and  motion,  just  as  the  nerve  of  taste 
appears  to  be  also  a  nerve  of  common  sensa- 
tion, but  this  would  have  confounded  the  en- 
tire scheme  for  the  regulation  of  pain.  The 
muscles  which  are  constructed  for  prodndng 
movement  must  be  pervaded  by  motor  nerves. 
If  these  had  been  as  instrmnental  in  exciting 
feeling  as  in  causing  the  contractions  1^ 
which  we  sit  down,  stand  up,  run,  walk,  raise 
weights,  and  strike  blows,  the  interior  text- 
ures would  have  been  as  sensitive  as  the 
skin,  and  sitting  down,  standing  up,  running, 
and  walking  would  have  been  operations  as 
painful  as  a  disease.  In  the  marvellous  plaa 
of  Providence  similar  fibres  have  been  in- 
vested with  separate  functions ;  and  the  hid- 
den muscles  being  plentifully  supplied  with 
nerves  of  motion,  and  sparbigly  f^ished 
with  the  nerves  of  sensation  which  conffer 
such  exquisite  properties  upon  our  outer  in- 
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teguments,  each  oi^an  fulfils  its  ovn  end  with- 
out detriment  to  the  system. 

Notwithstanding  the  subdued  sensibility  of 
the  miiBcIea,  they  nevertheless  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  property  which  has  been  termed 
by  Sir  Charles  Bell  the  muscular  sense, — a 
sense  n-hlch  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
sustained  perfbnuance  of  many  of  the  com- 
mooest  aeUons  of  life.  If,  he  says,  we  shut 
our  eyes,  we  can  still  tell  the  position  of  our 
limbs—whether  Uie  arm*  for  instance,  is  held 
out,  or  whether  it  hangs  loose  by  oar  ude. 
By  what  means  is  the  mind  cognisant  of  this 
circumEtance,  since  we  neither  touch  nor  see 
anything  ?  Mainly  by  a  consciousness  pro- 
ceeding from  the  muscles  themselves,  which 
informs  us  of  their  state,  and  tells  us  where 
they  are  and  what  they  are  about  when  there 
is  no  second  channel  through  which  the 
knowledge  can  be  fiilly  attained.  The  cases 
in  which  the  faculty  is  destroyed  best  show 
its  use.  Sir  Charles, Bell  attended  a  woman 
who  had  lost  the  mtucular  power  of  one  arm, 
but  retained  it  in  the  other.  Though  the 
muscular  powo-,  however,  remained,  the 
muscular  sensibility  was  extinct,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  when  she  used  the  serviceable 
arm  to  hold  her  infant  to  her  bosom,  it  only 
did  its  duty  while  her  eyes  were  kept  fixed 
upon  it.  The  moment  any  object  withdrew 
her  attention  her  arm  j^radually  relaxed,  and 
the  child  was  in  danger  of  foiling.  In  the 
same  way  we  have  seen  a  paralytic  who  could 
raise  his  glass  to  his  lips  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinued to  gaze  upon  it,  but  if  he  looked  off 
it  for  a  second  it  slipped  through  his  hands. 
In  these  instances  there  is  no  longer  a  mus- 
cular sense  to  acquaint  us  with  what  the 
muscles  are  doing  and  to  regulate  their  ex- 
erase.  The  necessary  knowledge  can  then 
be  obtained  through  the  viuon  alone,  and  di- 
rectly this  source  of  information  fails  us  also, 
the  muscles  speedily  cease  to  exert  them- 
selves, just  as  if  there  were  no  glass  or  in- 
fant to  sustain.  The  blind  man  in  such  a 
case  would  have  no  use  fivm  his  arms  at  all, 
and  in  those  who  can  see,  how  imperfectly 
does  the  visual  supply  the  place  of  the  mus- 
cular sense !  how  beautiftil  is  the  adaptation 
which,  in  withholding  from  particular  text- 
ures the  sensitiTeness  whidi  ooearions  need- 
less pain,  yet  confer*  upon  tbem  a  nicety  of 
perception  which  reveals  to  the  mind  every 
change  in  their  position,  and  their  precise 
aignatment  when  they  are  at  rest ! 
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The  principle  is  apparent  in  all  the  spedal 
nerves  of  sense.  They  have  a  sennbility  of 
the  kind  which  the  particular  oi^an  requires, 
but  they  arc  dead  to  every  feeling  besides. 
Unless  the  same  nervous  trunk  contains  fibres 
differing  in  junction,  the  nerve  of  taste,  as 
we  have  already  intimated,  is  equally  a  nerve 
of  common  sensibilit}'.  But  this  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  which  ordains  that  the  senm- 
bility  shall  be  limited  to  what  its  purpose  de- 
mands. That  we  may  not  introduce  sub- 
stances into  our  mouths  so  hot  or  so  cold 
as  to  destroy  the  parts  with  which  they  come 
in  contact,  it  was  necessary  that  the  tongue 
should  be  a  judge  of  temperature ;  and  that 
we  might  the  better  manage  our  food  in 
mastication,  it  was  needful  that  it  should 
have  a  perception  of  the  surfaces  of  objects. 
These  properties  must  be  exercised  in  con- 
junction with  the  taste ;  and  whether  both 
are  effected  through  a  single  nerve,  or 
whether  the  nerves  of  touch  and  taste  are 
distinct  fibres  blended  into  one  cord,  makes 
no  difiisrence  in  the  contrivance.  Both  sen- 
satbns  exist  at  the  same  point,  because  both 
are  required  there  for  the  pleasure  and  wel- 
fare  of  man. 

The  olihctory  nerve  is  neither  capable  of 
producing  motion  or  experiencing  ordinary 
pain.  Though  there  are  nerves  of  common 
sensibility  in  its  neighborhood,  which  are 
roused  by  irritating  applications,  such  as 
snuff,  and  by  the  various  causes  which  affect 
the  skin,  the  nerve  of  smell  perceives  odors, 
and  odors  alone.  The  nem  of  hearing,  in 
like  manner,  can  only  hear,  and  the  nen'e  of 
vision,  with  the  exception  of  bring  concerned 
in  certain  muscular  movements,  can  only  see, 
A  substance  may  be  designed  to  address  it- 
self to  more  senses  than  one,  as  the  food 
which  is  pleasant  to  the  palate  may  be  no 
less  grateful  to  the  nose,  but  it  cannot  on 
that  account  be  smelt  by  the  first  or  tasted 
by  the  second.  Each  sense  is  kept  to  its 
own  sphere ;  and  though  the  some  object 
should  put  them  all  into  action  at  the  same 
moment,  they  would  all  of  them  return  a 
different  response,  and  all  be  true  to  them- 
selves. Nay,  they  will  answer  to  a  stimulus 
which  has  no  resemblance  to  that  for  which 
they  were  primarily  contrived ;  but  however 
much  the  stimulus  may  xary,  the  sense  will 
not  depart  from  its  r^iulor  fbnctioiv  Tha, 
if  a  small  cmrent  of  air  is  directed  to  the 
tongue,  it  occasiou  b  taste  like  BalQ>etiei 
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if  the  nerve  of  hearing  ia  irritated,  it  gives 
the  Bensatioa  of  sound ;  if  the  retina,  which 
ii  the  expanded  nerve  of  vision,  is  pricked, 
as  in  the  operation  of  couching  for  the 
cataract,  it  gives  the  sensation  of  a  spark. 
"An  officer,"  says  Sir  Charles  Bell,  "who 
was  shot  through  the  bones  of  the  face,  felt 
as  if  there  had  been  e  flash  of  h'ghtning,  ac- 
companied by  a  sound  like  the  shutting  of 
the  door  of  St.  Paul's."  A  blow  from  a 
fist  will  produce  similar  effects  in  a  minor 
degree.  An  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
capillar}'  vessels  of  the  several  nerves  will 
set  the  whole  of  the  senses  to  work.  . "  This 
one  cause,"  says  Dr.  Kirkes  in  his  excellent 
"  Handbook  of  Physiology,"  "  begeta  in  the 
retinot  while  the  eyes  are  dosed,  the  sensa- 
tion of  light;  in  the  auditory  nerve,  the  sen- 
sation of  humming  and  ringing;  in  the 
olfactory  nerves,  the  sense  of  odors  ;  and  in 
the  nerves  of  feeling,  the  sensation  of  pain." 
No  wonder  that  sounds  are  often  heard  when 
there  is  no  noise,  and  luminous  appearances 
seen  when  there  is  no  light,  since  the  excite- 
ment of  the  nerves  by  the  prick  of  a  needle 
or  the  congestion  of  disease  is  ample  for  the 
purpose.  The  simple  pressure  of  the  finger 
upon  the  eyeball  will  evoke  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow.  In  the  midst  of  this  insensibil- 
ity of  the  nerves  of  spedal  sense  to  every 
sensation  except  that  which  is  fitted  to  the 
AiRctioa  for  which  each  are  intended,  they 
have  yet  a  protective  pain  of  thor  own,  which 
is  no  less  efficient  for  its  end  than  that  of  the 
skin.  The  nose  is  impatient,  of  had  smells, 
and  impels  us  to  shun  their  noxious  infiuence. 
A  single  organ  of  limited  extent  serves  in 
this  way  to  guard  the  eulire  body  from  one 
class  of  evils.  How  intolerable  would  have 
been  the  annoyance,  how  useless,  and  per- 
haps how  fatal,  if  the  property  had  been 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  outer  integu- 
ments, and  we  had  been  as  sensible  of 
stenches  at  every  pore  as  of  cuts  and  of 
bums!  The  optic  nerve,  which  is  uncon- 
scious of  other  kinds  of  injuries,  is  utterly 
intolerant  of  a  too  dazzling  light.  Placed  at 
some  distance  beyond  the  surface,  the  bones 
of  the  skull  and  the  sensitive  coat  of  the 
eye  are  its  security  sgainst  wounds  ;  but  un- 
less the  orb  of  day  was  to  be  the  plague  in- 
stead of  the  blessing  of  man,  the  skin  which 
is  our  protection  against  so  many  dangers 
could  not  have  been  made  incapable  of  being 
turned  to  the  full  blaze  of  a  meridian  sun, 


white  with  all  its  obtusoiess  to  lacenUon, 
the  optic  nerve  is  alive  to  evils  from  winch 
there  is  no  other  defence,  and  is  its  own 
guardian  against  an  excess  of  light. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  visual 
organ.  The  more  the  instances  are  multiplied 
the  more  we  are  impressed  with  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  arrangement,  and  It  is  especi- 
ally conspicuous  in  what  Sir  Charles  Bell  re- 
lates of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  sensibility 
which  protects  the  coat  of  the  eye.  "  The 
oculist,"  he  says,  "  has  observed  that  if  it  be 
touched  as  lightly  as  by  a  feather  the  mus- 
cles are  thrown  into  uncontrollable  spasms{ 
but  if  the  point  of  the  finger  be  passed  some* 
what  rudely  betwem  the  eyelids  so  as  to 
press  Erectly  upon  the  eye  itself,  he  can  hold 
the  eye  steady  for  his  intended  operation, 
and  pi-oduce  hardly  any  sensation,  certainly 
no  sufiering. ,  This  is  one  of  the  little  secrets 
of  the  art;  and  still  the  wonder  grows  that 
he  can  do  such  things  without  inflicting  pain, 
when  daily  experience  makes  us  sensible 
that  even  n  grain  of  sand  produces  the 
greatest  torture."  The  question  Is,  why  the 
membranes  should  he  keenly  alive  to  the 
lighter  touch,  and  comparatively  indifferent 
to  the  rougher;  and  admirable  is  the  an- 
swer which  Sir  Charles  Bell  has  supplied. 
Numberless  small  particles  float  about  in  the 
aur,  and  rest  upon  the  tye,  or  lodge  under 
the  eyelid.  Owing  to  the  extreme  suscepti- 
bility of  the  surface,  these  foreign  bodies  are 
the  agents  of  their  own  removal,  for  they 
stimulate  the  flow  of  tears  and  the  winking 
of  the  lid,  which  together  wash  the  ball  from 
every  impurity.  The  action  is  proceeding 
during  all  our  waking  hours ;  and  here,  as 
In  other  instances,  the  contrivance  and  its 
purpose  are  only  revealed  to  us  through  the 
deplorable  consequences  which  ensue  from 
the  extinction  of  the  power.  The  nerve  of 
the  coat  of  the  eye  is  sometimes  injured,  and 
is  no  longer  sensitive  to  the  dust  which  ad- 
heres to  tfie  ball  Then  the  lid  is  not  excited 
to  wmk  or  the  tears  to  flow.  The  particles 
which  are  carried  uito  the  eye  cease  to  pain, 
and,  being  allowed  to  remain,  they  set  up 
inflammation,  and  the  inflammation  renders 
opaque  the  transparent  covering  through 
which  the  hght  flows.  Blindness  is  the  le- 
sutt,  and  the  sight  itself  is  found  to  be  Je- 
pendent  upon  the  refined  sensibility  of  the 
outer  membrane.  This  Is  the  reason  that  It 
is  more  intolerant  of  a  faint  touch  than  a 
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rough.  From  violence  the  soft  and  delicate 
teztut-es  can  only  be  defended  by  the  same 
precautiona  by  which  we  consult  the  safety  of 
the  rest  of  the  B)-Btem,  but  a  provision  was 
required  to  neutralise  the  evil  consequences 
of  myriads  of  destroying  forces  which  are 
too  numerous  to  be  eluded,  and  too  minute 
to  be  seen.  Yet  so  nicely  is  the  sense  ad- 
justed to  its  end  that  we  are  unconscious  both 
of  the  stimulus  vhicfa  sets  the  machinery  in 
motion,  and  of  the  morement  of  the  machin- 
ery itself.  The  objects  which  pass  into  our 
eye  are  unfelt,  and  the  winking  of  the  lid  and 
the  ilow  of  tears  which  they  provoke  are  un- 
!'  heeded.    It  is  not  till  substances  larger  than 

*  ordinary  are  in  question  that  the  suffering 

commences,  and  warns  ua  to  remove  by  other 
menns  what  the  usual  action  of  the  apparatus 
is  unable  to  expel.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
lid  may  be  moved  at  the  bidding  of  the  will, 
the  mind  cannot  exert  itself  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  principal  inlet,  and  take  up  the 
function  which  when  inherent  in  the  injured 
nerve  was  exerted  so  incessantly,  so  effectu* 
ally,  and  to  imperceptibly.  In  the  cases 
which  came  under  tiie  notice  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell  the  person  winked  if  a  hand  was  waved 
before  the  eye,  for  the  danger  which  then 
menaced  was  one  which  is  revealed  to  us 
through  the  sense  of  vision,  but  [no  mental 
impulse  prompted  a  similar  movement  to 
rescue  the  sight  from  the  destruction  which 
impended  through  the  lost  sensibility  of  the 
^  outer  membrane  to  touch.   It  is  impossible 

to  reflect  without  wonder  upon  the  number 
and  complication  of  the  involuntary  opera- 
tions which  are  thus  going  on  in  the  body, 
and  which  are  indispensable  to  its  life.  The 
heart  ceaselessly  expands  and  contracts,  the 
lungfl  play,  tho  stomach  digests,  the  glands 
secrete;  and  all  this  surprising  mechanism 
and  chemistry  proceeds  with  such  quietness, 
and  is  so  self-sustained,  that  sleep  is  neither 
disturbed  by  it  nor  stops  it.  If  the  vital 
system  had  been  dependent  on  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  mind,  our  attention  could  not 
have  been  diverted  from  it  for  a  minute ;  all 
our  care  must  have  been  concentrated  on  the 
working  of  our  bodily  oi^ans,  and  all  our 
care  would  still  have  been  insufficient.  The 
completeness  of  the  oontriranee  often  con- 
ceals it  from  our  observation ;  and  how  few 
there  art  who  have  ever  reflected  that  they 
would  be  stone  blind  unless  the  membrane  of 


the  eye  had  been  endued  with  a  property 
which  excited  them  constantly  to  wink ! 

The  adaptation  of  the  structure  and  senses 
of  animals  to  their  mode  of  existence  has 
been  traced  by  naturalists  in  a  thousand  par- 
ticulars. The  design  in  them,  as  in  us,  has 
a  palpable  reference  to  its  end,  which  in 
other  words  is  to  say  that  creative  wisdom  is 
never  at  fault  and  is  perfect  in  every  link  of 
the  chiuD.  This  alone  must  satisftr  us  that 
pain  can  be  no  exception  to  tiie  rule,  and 
that,  as  it  has  been  diversely  distrib* 
uted  over  the  body  of  man  in  the  manner 
which  his  safety  and  comfort  requires,  so  it 
must  be  meted  out  to  each  order  of  beings  in 
the  degree  which  consorts  with  their  position 
in  the  world.  The  ground  is  sdmost  alive 
with  the  common  earth-worm.  Wherever 
mould  is  turned  up,  there  these  sappers  and 
miners  ore  turned  up  with  it.  They  are 
nature's  ploughmen.  They  bore  the  stub- 
born soil  in  every  direction,  and  render  it 
pervious  to  air,  rain,  and  the  fibres  of  plants. 
Witiiout  these  auxiliaries  "  the  former,"  says 
Gilbert  White,  "would  find  that  his  land* 
would -become  cold,  hard-bound,  and  sterile.'*' 
The  green  mantle  of  vegetation  which  covers 
the  earth  is  dependent  upon  the  worms  whidi 
burrow  in  the  bowels  of  it.  What  conveys  a 
more  definite  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  their 
operations,  they  are  perpetually  replenishing 
the  upper  soil,  and  covering  with  soft  and 
fine  material  a  crust  which  before  was  close 
and  ungenial.  They  swallow  a  quantity  of 
earth  with  their  food,  and  having  extracted 
the  nutriment  they  eject  the  remainder  at  the 
outlet  of  their  holes.  This  r^^e  forms  the 
worm-casts  which  are  the  annoyance  of  the 
gardener,  who  might  be  reconciled  to  them  if 
he  were  aware  that  the  depositors  save  htm  a 
hundred  times  more  labor  than  they  cause: 
Mr.  Charles  Darwin  has  shown  that  in  thir* 
teen  years  d  field  of  pasture  was  covered  to  a 
depth  of  three  inches  and  a  half  with  the 
mould  discharged  firom  their  intestines,  and 
in  another  case  the  layer  they  had  accumit- 
lated  in  eighty  years  was  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen inches  thick.  They  therefore  play  a 
most  important  part  in  the  economy  of  vege- 
tation, and  we  see  why  they  teem  throughout 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  thnr  fbnetions  th^  are  exposed  to 
more  incessant  injury  than  any  other  crea- 
tures. Cut  1^  the  hoe,  the  spade,.the  scari- 
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fier,  and  the  plough,  every  implement  of  til- 
lage is  to  them  an  mstniment  of  muUIation. 
They  are  the  prey  in  addition  of  innumerable 
enemies.  The  voracious  mole  invades  them 
in  their  own  domain.  The  thrush  taps  and 
vibrates  the  earth,  which  apparently  leads 
them  to  imagine  that  their  underground  foe 
is  approaching,  and  makes  them  hurry  with 
the  celerity  of  fear  almost  into  the  bill  of 
the  bird,  and  are  instantly  swallowed  alive. 
The  omnivorous  pig  does  not  disdaia  to  eat 
them  with  the  other  product!  of  (he  soil  he 
turm  up  with  his  snout  It  wotdd  be  con- 
trary to  the  notions  ve  frame  of  the  Dnty, 
and  the  evidence  with  which  nature  abounds 
of  his  benevolence,  to  suppose  that  he  en- 
dowed worms  with  a  wonderful  tenacity  of 
Hfe,  and  placed  them  where  they  were  liable 
in  a  singular  degree  to  wounds  and  depreda- 
tion, and  yet  rendered  them  as  sensitive  to 
pain  as  the  higher  order  of  animals.  The 
truths  of  physiology  and  the  researches  of 
naturalists  confirm  the  conclusion  from  the 
general  dispensations  of  Providence. 

The  writhings  of  the  worm  are  apt  to  be 
taken  by  the  casual  observer  as  the  m'easure 
of  its  agony,  but  movements  are  an  uncertain 
indication  of  lu^ng.  In  the  diseases  which 
affect  the  apine  of  man  the  part  of  the  body 
which  has  lost  its  communication  with  the 
brain,  and  by  consequence  its  feeling  and 
power  of  voluntary  action,  is  nevertheless 
capable  of  convulsive  and  unconscious  move- 
ments, for  these  can  be  carried  on  through 
the  sole  agency  of  the  nerves  and  spinal 
cord.  What  is  .necessary  for  the  purpose  is  a 
nerve  of  sensation  to  run  from  the  akin  to  the 
spine,  and  a  nerve  of  motion  to  extend  from 
the  spine  to  the  muscles.  Then  when  the 
nerve  of  seiuation  it  irritated  the  impression 
is  conveyed  to  the  Bjmal  cord,  and  thence  to 
the  nerve  of  motion,  which  compels  the 
muscles  to  contract  But  though  the  patient 
sees  the  motions,  he  can  neither  feel  nor  con- 
trol them  in  extreme  cases,  and  has  no  more 
share  in  what  is  going  on  than  if  he  were  the 
spectator  of  it  in  another  person.  A  man 
who  was  asked  by  John  Hunter  whether  he 
felt  the  irritation  which  was  agitating  his 
limbs,  replied,  "  No,  sir,  but  you  see  my  legs 
do."  Dr.  Carpenter  who  records  the  circum- 
stance, quotes  instances  in  which  the  loss  of 
sensilnli^  was  incomplete  when  the  stimulus 
of  which  the  patient  was  unconsdota  excited 


more  violent  contractions  than  the  stimuli^ 
of  which  the  effects  could  penetrate  to  the 
brain.  A  feather  passed  lightly  over  the 
instep,  though  unfelt,  gave  rise  to  jerks  in 
the  Umb  which  far  exceeded  in  vehemence 
the  movements  produced  by  pricking  and 
pinching,  wiuch  were  suflBciently  acute  to  be 
perceived  by  the  subject  of  the  experiment 
The  cognizance  which  the  mind  had  of  the 
greater  irritation  probably  enabled  it  to  ex- 
ercise  a  constraining  control  which  wm  want- 
ing when  the  application  to  the  skin  was  too 
slight  to  be  felt ;  but  whatevn  be  the  opla- 
nation,  the  fact  is  undoubted,  that  the  very 
absence  of  feeling  may  cause  an  aggravation 
of  muscular  convulsions.  This  phenomenon 
in  man,  of  whose  sensations  we  can  obtain  a 
certain  knowledge,  is  a  key  to  many  of  the 
nervous  motions  of  brutes.  The  body,  says 
Dr.  Kirkes,  of  a  decapitated  lizard  will  writhe 
when  the  skin  is  punctured ;  and  if  the  ant 
mal  is  dirided  in  two,  the  lower  portion  can 
be  roused  into  activity  as  well  as  the  upper. 
If  the  head  of  a  frog  be  cut  off,  it  will  leap 
when  the  feet  are  pinched ;  and  if  the  back 
or  abdomen  is  irritated,  will  push  irith  its 
legs  as  though  it  vere  impatient  ci  the  treat- 
ment, and  desired  fo  remove  tiie  cause.  The 
irascible  insect  called  the  Mantis  rtligiosa,  or 
praj-ing  Mantis,  from  the  attitude  it  assumes 
in  seizing  its  prey,  will,  when  headless,  wound 
with  its  claws,  the  finger  which  touches 
them.  If  a  centipede,  says  Dr.  Carpenter, 
is  sliced  into  several  lengths,  the  action  of 
the  feet  continues  in  each,  and  carries  for* 
ward  the  fragments.  Both  the  halves  of  a 
leech  which  has  been  cut  in  two  continue  to 
swim  in  the  water ;  and  when  one  of  these 
creatures  has  been  deprived  of  its  head  and 
tail,  the  trunk  will  retain  an  apparent  vitality 
fer  several  months.  But  the  movements  of 
decapitated  animals  must,  like  the  movements 
in  the  limbs  of  a  human  being  where  the 
connection  with  the  brain  is  destroyed,  be  ex- 
clusively due  to  the  physical  functions  of  the 
nerves,  and  not  at  all  to  feelings  which  can 
have  no  existence  apart  from  the  mind.  A 
slice  cut  from  the  middle  of  a  centipede  can 
have  no  more  power  of  perception  than  the 
amputated  leg  of  a  man.  The  contrary  sup- 
position would  indeed  require  us  to  asBume 
that  a  centipede  must  be  compounded  of 
half  a  hundred  distinct  indiridu^,  every  one 
of  which  possessed  a  separate  eonseioa^ 
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nesfl.*  The  consequences  invoked  in  the 
notion  seem  not  to  hare  Rtruck  many-intelli- 
gent persons,  who  fancied  that,  when  the 
bits  of  an  eel  which  was  skinned  and  dieem- 
bovelled,  as  well  as  divided  into  a  score  or 
more  pieces,  jumped  from  the  frying-pan,  it 
was  the  intolerable  agony  of  being  grilled 
which  prompted  the  act  Even  Southey 
enumeratee  among  the  mieldes  of  the 
kitchen,  that  ve  cook  carp,  which,  he  aaya, 
•*  after  having  been  scaled  and  gutted,  irill 
sometimes  leap  out  of  the  stewpan." 

The  upper  portion  of  a  worm  which  has 
been  chopped  in  two  is  stilt,  however,  under 
the  government  of  its  brain,  and  retains  its 
consciousness.  Nevertheless  a  considerable 
step  has  been  made  in  the  argument  when  it 
is  shown  that  the  degree  of  feeling  is  not  to 
be  judged  by  the  amount  of  the  motion. 
This  fact  established,  there  is  nothing  to  in- 
terfere with  the  inference  that  the  perceiving 
power,  of  whatever  kind,  will  be  small  in 
proporUon  to  the  want  of  development  in  the 
nervous  organs  of  perception.  Now  the 
brain  of  a  worm  is  of  an  exceedingly  humble 
kind,  conristing  of  two  small  cephalic  lobes, 
which  are  wanting  in  all  the  parts  and  attri- 
butes which  distinguish  the  higher  classes  of 
animals.  Were  there  no  other  indication, 
the  phyRiologist  would  at  once  determine  that 
its  conduct  when  wounded  did  not  announce 
the  same  excess  of  pain  as  would  give  rise  to 
aimilar  contortions  in  man,  especially  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  twisting  motion  is  natr 
ural  to  the  worm,  and  is  excited  by  the  gen* 
tiest  touch.  The  further  results  which  ensue 
from  the  injuries  appear  to  complete  the 
proof  that  the  writliinga  are  stimulated  by  an 
amount  of  feeling  very  tkr  short  of  the  mtol- 
erable  anguish  they  might  lead  us  to  infer. 

Every  reader  of  "Don  Quixote"  will  re- 
member with  a  smile  the  unbounded  faith  en- 
tertained by  the  knight  in  the  virtues  of  a 
certain  balsam  of  Fierabras,  of  which  he  had 
read  in  his  books  of  chivalry.  "  When  I 
shall  have  made  and  delivered  it  into  thy  keep- 
ing," he  says  to  Sancho  Panza, "  thou  hast 
no  more  to  do,  when  thou  seest  me  in  any 
combat  cut  through  the  middle,  which  is  an 
accident  that  frequently  happens,  but  to 

•  Those  animals,  with  many  more,  consist  of 
severnt  ■uccessive  segments,  which  in  stmctnre 
have  either  a  close  or  exact  resemblnnce  to  each 
other.  Ah  Professor  Owen  admirably  expressoi 
it, "  there  i:,  a  multiplication  of  similar  parts  for 
die  lepetititai  of  the  same  aetioDS." 


snatch  up  that  part  of  the  body  which  falls 
to  the  ground,  and,  before  the  blood  shall 
congeal,  set  it  upon  the  other  half  that  re- 
mains in  the  saddle,  taking  care  to  join  them 
wiUi  the  utmost  nicety  and  exactness  {  then 
making  me  swallow  a  couple  of  draughts  of 
the  aforesaid  balsam,  thou  wilt  see  me  in  a 
twinkUng  as  whole  and  as  sound  as  an  apple." 
This  ia  an  apt  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  the  organization  of  men  and  worms. 
The  belief,  which  is  laughable  from  its  absnr^ 
dity  when  applied  to  the  former,  is  actually 
true  of  the  latter,  who  readily  repair  such  an 
acddent  as  being  cleft  asunder,  and  that 
without  any  aid  from  the  balsam  of  Fierabras. 
No  more  authoritative  account  can  be  given 
of  the  process  than  that  which  is  contained 
in  the  lectures  of  Professor.  Owen  on  "  Com- 
parative Anatomy,"  a  work  surprising  both 
for  its  range  and  its  originality,  though  it  is 
only  one  of  themany  titles  tofome  which  have 
long  placed  our  distinguished  countryman  at 
the  head  of  his  own  vast  and  magnificent 
partment  of  snence. 

"  A  worm  cot  in  two  was  fonnd  to  reprodace 
the  tail  at  the  cut  extremity  of  the  cephtdic 
half,  and  to  form  a  head  upon  the  candal  moie^. 
Bonnet  progressively  increased  the  number  of 
sections  in  healthy  iodividuals  of  a  small  worm 
or  nais,  which  ho  calls  Lumbricus  variegatus; 
and  when  one  of  these  bad  been  so  divided  Into 
tweni  v-six  parts,  almost  all  of  them  reproduced 
the  head  and  ttul,  and  became  so  many  distinct 
in^vidnals.  The  small  fresh-water  naids  show 
great  power  of  repair  and  reproduction.  There 
are  some  species  foand  in  sand  or  mod,  such  as 
Uiose  that  stain  of  a  red  color  extensive  tracts 
of  the  Thames  mud  at  low  water,  which,  when 
snbraerged,  habitually  protrude  the  anterior 
half  of  tfie  body,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
regular,  oscillating  movement.  Bonnet  cut  off 
the  head  of  one  of  tho  naids  of  this  gentu, 
which  was  soon  reproduced;  and, when  perfect, 
he  repeated  the  act,  and  again  as  often  as  the 
head  was  reproduced.  After  the  eighth  decuii. 
tation  the  anhiqtpy  subject  was  released  by 
death ;  the  execation  took  effect,  the  reproduc- 
tive virtue  had  been  worn  out.  Since  many  of 
the  smaller  kinds  of  naids  frequently  expose  a 
part  of  their  body,  the  rest  being  buried  m  tho 
earth,  both  they  and  their  enemies  profit  by  the 
power  of  restoration  of  the  parts  wotcb  may  be 
bitten  off." — Owm't  LtOwre*  on  OoHqmrative 
Anatomy,  Invertebrate  Animab,  p.  352. 

The  earth-worm  does  not  reproduce  the 
losses  from  excision  with  the  same  facility  as 
the  naids,  where  every  segment,  like  an  egg, 
appears  to  contain  the  undeveloped  germ  of 
a  new  being  {  but  that  it  can,  and  frequently 
does,  snrrive  and  repair  these  injuriesi  afibxda 
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abundant  testimony  that  its  senubilities  are 
extremely  inferior  to  otir  own.  There  is  an 
amount  of  shock  to  the  system,  and  a  de^ee 
of  pain,  which  we  know  from  experience  are 
inconuatent  with  life,  even  though  none  of  the 
Tital  organs  are  touched,  and  that  this  sho^k 
and  this  pain  do  not  arise  when  the  body  is 
cut  in  two  is  a  sure  evidence  of  comparative 
obtuseness,  whatever  may  be  the  exact  ex* 
tent  of  the  auHiering  undergone.  A  leech, 
whose  matomy  is  of  the  same  class  with  that 
of  the  worm^  may  be  divided  in  the  middle 
while  it  is  siuking  blood,  imd  be  so  little  dis- 
turbed by  the  operation  that  it  will  continue 
feeding  for  several  minutes.  Nay,  there  ia  a 
vulgar,  though,  we  believe,  an  unfounded  no- 
tion, that  half  a  leech  is  better  than  a  whole 
one.  The  blood  which  goes  in  at  one  end 
finding  an  outlet  at  the  other,  the  animal  is 
not  gorged,  and  the  common  people  &ncy 
that  a  divided  leech  will  in  consequence  do 
the  duty  of  a  dozen.  They  have  at  least 
iuffieient  faith  in  the  theory  to  reduce  it  to 
practice,  the  economy  being  the  motive. 

Insecta  stand  higher  in  the  scale  of  ani- 
mated bdnga,  but  Uiey  are  heedless  of  casu- 
alties which  would  be  death  or  torture  to 
man.  The  dragoufiy,  says  Professor  Owen, 
may  be  regarded,  from  the  size  and  perfec- 
tion of  its  organs  of  ^ion,  and  its  great  and 
enduring  powers  of  flight  and  predatory 
habits,  as  the  eagle  of  insects.  He  speaks 
of  its  head  as  being  covered  by  two  enoi^ 
mour  convex  masses  of  eyes,  numbering  up- 
wards of  12,000  in  each  mass.  He  states 
that  the  swallow  cannot  match  it  in  its  aerial 
course,  and  that  it  not  only  outstrips  its  swift 
and  nimble  feathered  puraoer,  but  can  do 
more  in  the  ur  than  any  bird— can  fly  back- 
irftrds  and  sidelong,  to  right  or  left,  and  alter 
its  course  on  the  instant  without  turning. 
He  describes  its  brain  as  being  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  its  prerogaUves,  and  having 
a  larger  development  than  in  any  other  in- 
sect Yet  we  learn  from  the  "  Entomology  " 
of  Kirby  and  Spence,  that,  when  the  tail  of 
one  of  these  beauti5ii  creatures  was  directed 
to  its  mouth  to  see  whether  its  known  vorac- 
ity would  induce  it  to  bite  itself,  it  actually 
devoured  the  four  terminal  segments  of  its 
body.  When  it  had  proceeded  thus  far  in 
the  work  of  self-demolition,  it  escaped  by  ac- 
cident, and  flew  away  as  briskly  aa  if  noUiing 
had  happened.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  pain,  it  was  at  leaat  aubordiiiate  to  appe- 


tite, and  apparently  the  animal  had  not  the 
slightest  BuST>icion  that  every  mouthful  was 
bitten  itom  its  own  living  flesh.  It  cannot 
surprise  us  after  this  to  be  told  that  many  an 
insect  which  has  been  impaled  by  the  scien- 
tific collector  will  eat  vrith  as  much  avidity 
as  when  free  and  unhurt  Mr.  Hope  in- 
formed Mr.  Rowell  that  once  he  had  a  car- 
nivorous beetle  which  got  loose,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  pin  through  its  body,  it  wandered 
quietly  about  and  devoured  all  the  other 
specimens  in  the  case.  "The  eodichafer," 
says  Kirby  and  Spenoe,*'  will  walk  away  wiUi 
apparent  indifference  after  some  bird  has 
nearly  emptied  its  body  of  its  viscera,  and  an 
humble-bee  will  eat  honey  with  greediness 
though  deprived  of  its  abdomen."  The  in- 
stances of  the  kind  which  are  upon  record 
are  absolutely  legion,  and  we  ma^  fairly 
conclude  that  the  suffering  of  insects  is  as 
much  less  acute  than  our  own,  as  their  ex> 
posure  to  injuries  is  gfreater. 

If  we  continue  to  go  up  higher,  and,  leav- 
ing the  animals  without  backbones,  come  to 
the  lower  classes  of  vertebrata,  we  shall  still 
find  reason  to  believe  that  their  aensHiili^  to 
pain  is  not  acute.  The  conduct  of  fish  bears 
out  the  inference  which  would  be  drawn  from 
the  smallness  of  thdr  brain.  "  Often."  says 
Mr.  Davy  in  the  •'  Angler  and  his  Friend," 
"  a  trout  has  been  captured  with  a  hook  in 
its  mouth  which  it  carried  off  only  an  hour  or 
two  before."  When  Lord  Byron,  therefore, 
in  satirisiog  with  just  iadignation  the  pisca- 
torial atrociUes  recommended  by  Walton, 
said  that 

"  The  onaint,  old,  cmel  coxcomb  in  his  gullet 
Should  have  a  book,  with  a  small  trout  to 
pull  it." 

he  was  mistaken  in  his  assumption  that  the 
angler  and  the  trout  would  be  equal  suffer- 
ers. A  man  with  a  hook  in  his  jaws  would 
have  no  great  disposition  to  ut  down  to  ft 
feast,  and  be  would  certunly  eat  with  a  cau- 
tion and  a  countenance  very  different  from 
the  eager  voraci^  with  which  a  fish  in 
this  predicament  returns  to  its  prey.  If  a  - 
small  bone  from  the  trout  sticks  in  his  throat, 
how  little  does  he  show  of  the  composure 
which  is  manifested  by  the  trout  itself  when 
the  barbed  steel  is  left  buried  in  its  guUet ! 

The  more  we  advance  towards  human  be> 
ings,  the  more  strongly  marked  become  the 
indications  of  pain.  Mr.  Rowell  believea 
rata  and  rablnts  to  be  br  from  senative,  be- 
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cause  they  will  pull  away  from  a  trap  and 
leave  a  foot  behind  thetn.  This  rather  proves 
their  terror  of  being  captured  than  their  in- 
difTerence  to  the  process  of  tearing  off  a  hmb, 
though  the  fact  that  the  operation  should  be 
possible  when  the  leg  has  not  been  cut,  and 
that  they  should  afterwards  recover  from  the 
effects  of  the  mutilation,  is  evidence  enough 
that  they  are  not  constituted  like  ourselves. 
The  slendemess  of  their  fbmu  ftdlitates  the 
dismemberment ;  but  a  man  in  a  nmilar  sit- 
uation would  not  have  the  resohition  to  re- 
lease himself  by  wrenching  off  bo  much  as 
a  finger,  nor  could  keep  from  swooning  if 
be  made  the  attempt.  Mr.  Rowell  relates 
horrible  cases  in  which  horses  had  broken 
their  bones  at  the  fetlock  joint  and  were 
compelled  to  walk  upon  the  stumps,  with 
their  fore  feet  turned  up,  as  we  should  turn 
back  our  legs  to  walk  upon  our  knees,  and 
yet  continued  to  graze  quietly  tUl  they  were 
despatched.  But  assuming  the  particulars 
to  be  accurately  reported,  and  they  did  not 
fall  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  Rowell 
hinwel^  we  attach  Uttle  importance  to  them. 
He  acknowledges  that  hones  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  stroke  of  the  whip,  the  prick  of 
the  spur,  and  the  sting  of  an  insect  That 
they  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  lameness  is 
also  a  matter  of  every  day  experience.  They 
groan  when  they  are  wounded  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  by  their  looks  and  their  rest- 
lessness betray  great  uneasiness  when  the 
lacerated  flesh  begins  to  inflame.  The  ab- 
sence of  pain  in  particular  instances  of  ex- 
tensive injury  can  only  be  temporary,  in  the 
same  way  tiiat  the  soldier  is  often  uncon- 
scious for  a  time  that  his  arm  has  been  shot 
off,  or  a  ball  been  lodged  in  his  body.  The 
numbness  which  appears  to  be  produced  by 
the  concussion  posses  away,  and  the  sensi- 
tiveness is  to  be  judged  by  the  suffering  which 
ensues  at  a  subsequent  stage.  Horses,  no 
doubt,  feel  less  than  men,  but  they  feel  a 
great  deal.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
gauge  with  precision  the  degree  of  anguish 
which  is  allotted  to  each  grade  of  animal 
life.  There  are  circumstances  in  every  case 
which  must  be  experienced  to  be  understood, 
and  to  estimate  truly  the  condition  of  worms 
or  quadrupeds  we  must  become  worms  and 
quadrupeds  ourselves.  Enough  for  our  por^ 
pose  that  there  are  unmistdteable  indica- 
tioni  that  Providence  titbet  tempers  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  or  else  does  what  is 


equivalent,  fits  the  fleece  to  the  keenness  of 
the  blast  Enough  that  we  can  see  amid 
the  mists  of  imperfect  knowledge  that  the 
same  wisdom  and  beneficence  which  adapted 
animals  for  the  element  in  which  they  move 
and  have  their  being  has  equally  appor- 
tioned tlieir  sensations  to  their  situation,  and 
that  no  animated  being  exists  under  circum- 
stances which  forbid  it  to  praise  Him  "  who 
satisfleth  tke  desire  of  every  living  thing." 

Descartes  believed  that  brutes  are  mere 
machines — ^that,  as  Bentley  put  it, "  they  are 
like  the  idols  of  the  Gentiles — they  have  eye* 
and  see  not ;  ears  and  hear  not ;  noaea  and 
smell  not:  they  eat  without  hunger,  and 
drink  iiithout  thirst,  and  howl  without  pain." 
When  an  Emperor  of  China,  Bentley  says, 
was  presented  with  a  watch,  he  took  it  for  an 
animal.  Descartes,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
sidered animals  a  species  of  vratch.  He 
supposed  their  frames  to  be  so  many  wheels 
and  springs,  which  were  set  in  motion  by  ex* 
temal  objects,  and  that  the  creature  mechan- 
icaSy  obeyed  the  infiueoee  without  the  par- 
ticipation of  will  or  consciousness  in  the  act 
Baillet  asserts  that  Pascal  esteemed  the  the- 
ory to  be  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy,  and  Dugald  Stewart  con- 
jectures that  the  singular  value  he  set  upon 
it  was  for  the  solution  it  afforded  of  the  ap- 
parent sufferings  of  brutes.  There  is  no  one 
so  great  but  he  has  sometimes  exemplified 
the  truth  of  Prior's  couplet— 

"  Who  fastest  walks,  but  walks  astray, 
Is  only  furthest  from  the  way." 

The  absurd  figment  of  the  brain  by  which  Pas- 
cal soothed  his  tender  mind  aggravated  the 
miseriM  of  the  unhappy  animals,  who,  because 
they  were  supposed  not  to  feel,  were  treated 
as  if  they  were  devoid  of  feeling.  His  Jan- 
senist  allies  dissected  live  dogs  without  re- 
morse to  observe  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  imagined  that  their  howhng  was  only 
the  whir  of  the  wheels.  Later;  when  a  bitch 
with  pup  fawned  upon  the  celebrated  Male- 
branche,  he  gave  it  a  violent  kick  to  drive  it 
away.  The  animal  uttered  a  yell  of  pain, 
and  Fontenelle,  who  was  present,  an  excla- 
mation of  [Hty.  '^What!"  Malebranche 
coldly  replied, "  do  you  not  know  that  it  does 
not  feel?"  To  him  the  cry  was  nothing 
more  than  the  striking  of  the  clock  when  the 
hammer  fitlls  upon  the  bell.  There  may  be 
persons  who;  in  like  manner,  may  think 
themselves  licensed  to  torture  creatures  more 
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in  proportion  as  their  sufferings  are  shown 
to  be  less.  The  doctrine  which  is  important 
to  oave  gentle  hearts  from  bleeding  with  su- 
perfluous distress,  may  encourage  the  hard- 
ened to  indulge  in  fresh  atrocities.    But  we 


power  is  in6aite.  Without  death,  &r  nar- 
rower hmits  must  have  been  put  to  propagai> 
tion  than  .prevail  at  present.  The  same  set 
of  men  and  animals  must  have  oocupied  the 
globe,  and  myriads  of  creatureB,  ve  of  tlui 


CoafesB  ve  have  no  such  fears.   The  brutal  generation  included,  coidd  never  hare  tasted 


arc  neter  xestrained  in  their  brutality  by  any 
consideration  of  the  torture  they  inflict,  and 


the  delights  of  existence.  Death,  therefbn, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  parent  of  life.  What 


the  humane  would  shrink  from  imposing  a  would  have  been  the  scliemc  of  the  Almighty 


ungle  throb  of  needless  pain.  He  who 
would  drag  a  child  by  the  hair  of  its  liead, 
and  plead  in  extenuation  that  it  was  not  so 
bad  88  being  scalped,  or  pinch  it  and  urge 
in  justification  that  an  equal  number  of  stabs 
would  have  been  worse,  is  the  only  kind  of 
reasoner  who  would  mutilate  animals  because 
their  sensations  are  not  so  keen  as  the  sensa- 
tions of  man.  The  good  never  conceive 
themselves  privileged  to  inflict  wanton  mis- 
ery, whether  small  or  great,  and  the  cruel 
core  for  no  other  grie6  but  their  own. 

Intimately  associated  with  physical  injuries 
and  luin  is  the  death  in  which  they  ultimately 
resuib.-   This  necessary  end  constitutes  to 
many  miiflfe*  the  chief  terror  of  the  incidents 
■which  produce7l>"*-3^if  t which  lives  should 
be  born  to  die  dotnhi^*  nothing  from  the 
wonders  of  their  being^^  Which  would  be 
the  greatest  marvel,  a'shipSSl^®  timbers 
should  never  rot,  or  a  ship  whi.lTtoi^''^""'*^ 
gradMlly  decay,  but  before  its  lease  mSiJV^ 
Jhon^d  g,ye  birth  to  new  vessels,  which  a^ 


if  sin  had  ne^er  entered  into  the  vorld  » 
altogether  beyond  our  faculties  to  conjecture. 
Our  knowledge,  we  find  from  experience,  is 
limited  to  observing  what  actually  exists,  and 
it  is  with  admiration  thot  we  perceive  how 
the  general  good  is  maintained  through  the 
general  mortality,  and  each  creature  is  made 
to  contribute  both  by  its  life  and  by  its  death 
to  the  benefit  of  the  rest.  ITie  examples  in 
innumerable,  and  we  select  a  few  oat  oi  the 
thousands  which  might  \ie  adduced. 

There  is  a  class  of  animalcules  called  J» 
fuaoria,  because  they  can  be  obtained  hy 
infuting  any  vegetable  or  animal  substance 
in  water, which,  says  Professor  Owen,  "are 
the  most  minute,  and  apparently  the  most 
insignificant  of  created  beings."  Many  rf 
them  are  so  diminutive  that  "  a  single  drop 
of  water  may  contain  five  hundred  milli(M» 
of  individuals,  a  nuraW  equalling  that  of  the 
whole  human  species  now  existing'  ujxm  the 
surface  of  the  earth."  Nevertheless  the  t»> 
j-iclies  in  fize  are  such  that  the  difference  be- 
■p.w  the  smallest  and  thelar{rest  "is  greater 
i^twecn  a  mouse  and  an  elephant,* 


irom  age  to  aire  in  m^..^,  •  , — i^"™    ,   "^tftwecn  fl  moose  ana  an  elephant,' 

tn.impairedvigo^=>   TTMaT  -^r  the  elephant  of  the  race  is  .l- 


method  of  P;ov,\Ienc;"'"' A  llr?''*'"f«'°"' 
am,  and  rear  their  kinglv  hracU  «h«n  7^- 


mainia  r  h.  continue  to 

elation  from  man,'  who  is  the  t  ^'f  ' 

fe«h  to  perish,  with  no 


though  eve^    .iijie  to  the  naked  eye.   "  They 
together  invis,  ^,jely  diffused,  and  by  fiir  the 
are  the  most  wii^o^^U  the  fonns  of  oigwiised 
most  numerous  ofv    ..  fresh  water  or  in  salt, 
life ; "  and  whether  fliLast')  of  "pray  flung  from 
"  there  is  hardly  a  dr^d  lat  which  does  do* 
the  padiile  of  a  steamban  Lthe  race."  Tbey 
contain  some  specimens  o^lfrigid,  and  tern- 
pervade  every  clime— ton-id,\  «ign  in  ^ 
perate— and   "extend   their  Ifcif  the  vegieti- 


">«r  very  excess  tn      i  ^I'P'"^""^'^.  from 

which  ea^h   "  ,  •  ^ 

-.ht  tmnV  hTe'wIs^Jot^r  ''''' 
wastefubess.  if  ^J^^Pr-^'Sa h  ?  even  to 


bie  kingdom."    The  part  whiSfeprroir  the 
Uwen,  from  whose  lectures  we  l!|i*t.rePT 
whole  of  our  statements  on  the  noifel 
sents  them  as  performing  is  cnicuJatlr"*'"'^ 
to  extend  our  ideas  of  the  wonderful 
oi  ttie  universe. 

th^^^^f  J^Lre^^^rf'-cir  ."credible  n«r'*^ 


mm  p.^  1 


Oli 


■mt-tcondudo  ttit  wo-£o  in  wmVde^ 
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ddbted  to  these  bcHto  tamogm  for  sala- 
britr  of  oor  atmosphere.  Nor  is  this  all :  the; 
perform  a  still  more  important  office  in  prevent- 
ug  the  progresEiire  diminution  of  the  present 
amoant  of  organised  matter  npon  the  earth. 
For  when  this  matter  is  diseolvod  or  snspcnded 
in  water,  in  that  stale  of  comminution  and 
decay  which  immediately  precedes  its  final  de- 
composition into  the  el^estory  ^cs,  and  its 
consequent  retam  from  the  oi^amc  into  the  in- 
organic world,  these  wakeflil  members  of  na- 
ture's invisible  police  nro  everywhere  ready  to 
arrest  tlio  fugitive  organised  particles  and  turn 
them  back  into  the  ascending  stream  of  animal 
life.  Havine  converted  the  dead  and  decom- 
posing partiaes  into  tlieir  own  living  tissues, 
they  themselves  become  the  food  of  larger  In- 
fusoria, as,  for  example,  the  Roti/era,  and  of 
uamorous  otlier  Email  animals  which  in  their 
turn  are  devoured  by  larger  animals,  such  as 
fishes ;  and  thus  a  pabalnm,  fit  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  highest  organised  beings,  is  brought 
baclc  by  a  short  route  from  the  extremity  of  the 
realms  of  organic  nature." — Lecturet  on  Com- 
parative Anatomtf,  Znverttbrate  Antmidi,  p.  36. 

Nor  do  thdr  ftmcUoni  end  here.  Various 
■pectes  of  these  far  less  than  specks,  are  pro- 
tected by  shells,  the  remains  of  which  form 
vast  beds  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  globe,  extend- 
ing sometimes  to  nearly  thirty  feet  in  depth, 
and  to  a  mile  or  two  in  length.  "Truly  in- 
deed," says  Ehrenberg,  as  quoted  by  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  "  the  microscopic  organisms  are 
very  inferior  in  individual  energy  to  lions  and 
elephants,  but  in  their  united  influences  they 
are  far  more  important  than  all  these  ani- 
mals." Leslie  cfdculated  that  if  the  entire 
population  of  the  world  waa  esUnutted  at 
ei^t  hundred  millions,  which  is  far  beyond 
the  truth,  end  that  one-half  of  the  number 
were  capable  of  work,  the  power  employed 
nature  in  the  fi>rmatl<m  of  clouds  would 
still  be  two  hundred  thousand  times  greater 
than  the  combined  exertions  of  the  whole 
human  species.  The  evaporation  neverthe- 
less by  which  the  air  is  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, and  which  represents  this  stupendous 
force,  is  carried  on  without  noise  or  disturb- 
ance, and  is  almost  unnoticed  by  the  larger 
part  of  mankind.  The  gigantio  operations  of 
the  Infusoria  are  still  more  quiet  and  secret. 
The  very  existence  of  these  creatures  was 
unknown  till  Leeowenhoek  detected  one  in 
1675,  end  it  is  only  through  the  microscope 
that  we  become  conscious  of  their  being  at 
alL  So  migh^  are  Uie  agencies  hidden  in 
nature,  bo  immeasurable  the  results  which  are 
worked  in  a  stillness,  and,  as  far  as  our  un- 
asiisted  vision  is  concerned,  in  a  dariuiess  as 
deep  aa  that  of  the  night  Tbcdr  own  life 


snatained  by  the  products  of  deaA,  the  Iq- 
fiisoria  are  destined  themselves  to  perish  that 
they  may  sustain  the  frames  of  the  creatures 
above  them,  death  continuing  to  support  life 
throughout  the  graduated  scale  of  existence, 
until,  the  circle  run,  the  food  once  more 
comes  back  to  be  the  nutriment  of  animal- 
cules from  whom  it  originally  proceeded. 

Hie  flesh-%  ii  another  indefetigable  scav- 
enger. A  small  mass  of  decaying  flesh  sends 
forth  an  intolerable  stench,  and  tiie  sum  total 
of  the  animal  matter  which  is  cast  upon  the 
earth  would  accumulate  till  it  offended  our 
senses  and  affected  our  health,  were  it  not  for 
the  millions  of  busy  beings  which  are  deputed 
to  clear  it  away.  With  such  unerring  in- 
stincts do  they  seek  out  their  prey,  and  so 
commonly  is  putrefaction  found  to  be  teeming 
with  life,  that  the  creatures  which  spring  up 
in  it  were  once  supposed  to  be  generated  by 
the  corruption  itself.  This  was  long  the 
stronghold  of  the  atheist  Among  the  nobler 
animals  the  offspring  had  manifostly  proceeded 
from  parents  to  which  they  bore  an  exact 
resemblance.  The  incredulity  of  impiety, 
which  flings  aside  the  cable  as  too  flimsy  to 
hang  upon  and  eagerly  clutches  at  a  rope  of 
sand,  turned  away  eyes  which  were  wilfully 
blinded  from  the  palpable  wonders  of  the 
universe,  and  looked  for  an  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  life  in  the  maggots  which 
crawled  in  a  rotting  carcase.  These  the 
atheists  maintained  were  clearly  the  creatures 
of  unintelligent  nature— creatures  which  evi- 
denced design,  and  yet  were  brought  into 
being  without  a  designer.  The  nataral  his- 
tory of  this  miserable  school  was  as  much  at 
fault  aa  their  theology.  Red!  covered  vessels 
of  putrid  substances  with  paper  or  fine  lawn, 
which  kept  out  the  insects,  and  nothing  waa 
produced.  When  the  covers  were  removed, 
he  watched  to  see  what  insects  fed  upon  the 
aliment  and  laid  their  eggs  in  it,  and  the  only 
creatures  generated  were  of  the  identical 
species  which  had  frequented  the  flesh-pots. 
Thus  he  proved  that  maggots  were  no  more 
spontaneous  products  than  whales  and  ele- 
phants, as  Malpighi,  by  protecting  earth  from 
the  imperceptible  seeds  which  are  scattered 
about  by  the  vrinds,  demonstrated  d»t  no 
plants  spring  up  which  "are  not  first  sown, 
and  that  consequently,  to  use  the  noble  lan- 
guage of  Bentley,  '*  they  were  all  raised  at 
the  beginning  of  things  by  the  Almighty 
gardener,  God  blessed  fbrerer."  Somespedea 
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of  fleBh-fliei  depont  their  yonng  already 
hatched ;  others,  say  Kurhy  and  Spence,  cover 
the  nutriment  with  millions  of  eggs.  In 
either  case  the  progeny  feed  with  unex- 
ampled Toracity,  They  increase  their  weight 
two  hundred-fold  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
ProfeiBor  Owen  states  that  there  is  do 
a^ration  in  the  assertion  of  Ltnnnus  that 
three  flesh'fliei  would  devour  the  carcase  of 
a  horse  as  quickly  as  would  a  Hon.  The 
lame  of  the  cockchafer  remain  for  four  years 
in  the  roodition  of  grubs.  The  eggs  of  the 
flesh-ffiea  turn  to  maggots  in  a  couple  of  days, 
and  in  five  days  more  arrive  at  their  full 
growth,  when  they  speedily  pass  into  the 
chrysalis  state.  Had  they  continued  in  their 
primitive  form,  like  the  cockchafer,  the  food 
in  which  they  were  bom  would  have  failed 
them,  and  they  would  have  died  of  inanition. 
But  they  have  another  office  to  perform  in 
nature  besides  that  of  clearing  away  putrid 
remiuna,  and  therefore,  to  preserve  them  for 
this  second  purpose,  as  well  as  to  keep  up  the 
race,  their  grub  existence  is  brief  and  they 
come  forth  in  a  week  or  two  perfect  flies. 
Mr.  Kowell  has  calculated  that  from  a  single 
specimen  there  would  proceed  in  tax  genera- 
tions sufficient  flies  to  cover  the  world  to  the 
depth  of  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  That 
they  do  not  swarm  notwithstanding  is  because 
they  are  destined  to  be  the  sustenance  of  in- 
numerable birds,  bats,  and  creeping  things. 
They  feed  upon  death,  and  sport  their  hour, 
when  the  stomach  of  some  creature,  which 
must  eat  them  or  starve,  becomes  their  tomb. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  the  support  of 
an  infinity  of  creatures  which  escape  our 
ordmary  observation.  "On  the  oak,"  says 
Dr.  Carpenter,  "  not  less  than  two  hundred 
kinds  of  caterpillars  have  been  estimated  to 
feed,  and  the  nettle  which  scarcely  any  beast 
will  touch  maintains  fifty  different  species  of 
insects,  but  for  which  check  it  would  soon 
annihilate  all  the  plants  in  its  neighborhood." 
The  check  is  constantly  requiring  to  be 
diecked  itself,  and  still  the  plan  prevails  of 
making  the  death  of  a  superabundant  popula- 
tion sustain  the  life  of  some  other  description 
of  beings.  The  caterpillars  which  are  hatched 
from  the  eggs  of  the  common  white  butterfly, 
and  which  may  be  seen  feeding  by  scores 
npon  cabbages,  are  kept  down  by  the  ichneu- 
mon fly.  The  singular  proeess  by  which  this 
k  aflteted  we  pve  in  the  vordi  of  Professor 
Own. 


"  The  icbneamon,  by  means  of  her  pecnliaily 
long,  sharp,  and  slender  ovipositor,  pierces  the 
skin  of  the  larva,  and  in  spite  of  its  writhing 
and  the  ejection  of  an  acrid  fluid,  she  snccoeds 
in  introducing  the  instrument  by  which  the  ova 
are  transmitnd,  and  lodged  ander  the  skin; 
she  then  flies  off  to  seek  another.  Somelimei 
the  female  ichneumon,  when  she  has  found  a 
larva,  seems  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  and  in  that 
cose  it  has  been  found  that  another  ichneumon 
has  previously  oviposited  there,  and  by  some 
peculiar  scnso  she  ascertains  tliot  there  is  no 
room  for  more  ova,  or  not  food  enough  for 
them  when  hatched.  After  the  icheumon  has 
deposited  the  ova,  she  plasters  over  the  woond 
with  colleterial  secretion.  When  hatched,  her 
larva:  subsist  upon  the  fat  of  tho  caterpillars 
which  they  infest.  Tliey  avoid  penetrating  the 
alimentaTT  canal,  but  evidently  destroy  manv 
of  tlie  mnmto  branches  of  tho  trachea  which 
ramify  ia  the  adipose  tissue.  Such  wounded^ 
trachere  probably  permit  the  escape  of  sufficienti 
air  for  tne  respiration  of  the  parasitic  larva;; 
for  though  tlie  caterpillars  so  infested  survive* 
and  go  into  the  pupa  state,  they  are  uneasy  and 
evidently  diseased  ;  the  loss  of  tho  adipose  store 
of  nutriment  prevents  the  completion  of  the 
metamorphosis ;  they  perish,  ana  instead  of  a 
butterfly,  a  swarm  of  small  ichneumons  emei^ 
from  the  cocoon."  —  Lecturea  on  CbnparatiM 
Anatmny,  pp.  417,  432. 

Siu*prising  is  the  instinct  which  teaches  tb4 
iartte  of  the  ichneumon  to  avoid  eating  th^ 
intestines  of  their  living  prey.  "Were  they 
to  devour  its  vitals  they  would  terminate  its 
existence  and  put  an  end  to  their  own. 
Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  cabbage 
to  man,  he  probably  owes  it  to  the  ichneumon 
fly  that  any  portion  of  this  vegetable  fells  to 
his  share,  for  out  of  thirty  caterpillars  of  the 
white  butterfly  which  Reaumur  placed  under 
a  glass,  twenty-five  were  the  habitation  of 
their  murderous  foe.  That  these  were  de- 
voured in  Uie  momuig  of  their  life  is  in  ae* 
coi^ance  with  the  general  law  which  enacts 
that  some  of  every  race  that  breathes  should 
perish  in  their  infiincy,  while  others  sboald 
last  to  middle  age,  and  a  few  fill  up  the 
full  measure  of  the  days  allotted  to  their 
kind. 

The  grub  of  the  cockchafer  commits  great 
ravages  both  upon  grass  and  com  by  gnaw- 
ing the  roots  of  the  plant.  Entire  meadows 
are  sometimes  denuded  by  it  The  rook  eats 
these  destroyers  by  thousands,  and  by  one 
act  gets  food  for  himself,  and  protects  tho 
wheat  which  is  the  staff  of  life  to  man. 
They  are  the  grubs  which  chiefly  attract  hin 
to  follow  the  plough,  and  when  he  plucks 
a  blade  of  grass  or  com  it  is  almost  innn«> 
bly  for  the  sake  (tf  some  descriptkm  <iS  von 
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vhii^  is  preybg  upon  ita  root.  The  plants 
vhich  be  9n^ates  will  be  fonnd  upon  ex- 
amination to  be  dead  or  dying,  and  by  de- 
vouring the  cause  of  the  mischief  be  saves 
the  rest  of  the  field  from  blight.  Unobserv- 
8nt  farmers,  who  never  look  beyond  the  sur- 
fiice,  often  mistake  the  policeman  for  the 
thief.  Luckily  their  power  to  injure  their 
benefactor  is  not  equal  to  their  wiU,  or  they 
would  exterminate  him  altogether,  and  leave 
the  depredators  unmolested  to  consume  the 
whole  of  the  crops.  When  an  unhappy  suc- 
cess has  attended  efforts  of  the  kind,  the  evil 
consequences  have  been  signal  and  tmrnedi" 
ate.  After  the  inhabitants  had  contrived  to 
extirpate  the  little  crow  from  Virginia  at  an 
enormous  expense,  tbey  would  gladly  have 
given  twice  as  much  to  buy  back  the  tribe. 
A  reward  of  threepence  a  dozen  was  offered 
in  New  England  for  the  purple  grackle,  which 
commits  great  havoc  among  the  crops,  but 
protects  60  much  more  herbage  than  he 
destroys  that  the  insects  when  he  was  gone 
caused  the  total  loss  of  the  grass  in  1749, 
and  ob%ed  the  colonists  to  get  hay  from 
Pennsylvania  and  even  to  import  it  from 
Great  Britain.  A  few  years  since  an  Act 
waa  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to 
prohibit  the  deetruction  of  lurds  in  a  particu- 
lar district  of  France.  They  had  been  reck- 
lessly killed  off,  and  the  harvest  being  swept 
away  in  its  first  green  stage  by  milUons  of 
hungry  reapers,  the  earth  had  ceased  to 
yield  its  increase.  Extensive  inroads  like 
these  upon  the  economy  of  nature  reveal  to 
us  ita  wisdom,  and  clearly  show  us  that  if 
one  while  it  is  a  blessing  that  particular  ani- 
mals should  eat,  at  another  it  is  a  benefit  to 
the  world  that  they  should  be  eaten.  A 
flight  of  rooks  renders  services  which  could 
not  he  performed  by  all  the  cultivators  of  the 
teal  put  together,  and  if  the  poor  birds  are 
occaaonally  mischievous  they  are  richly 
worthy  of  their  hire.  Make  the  largest 
probable  allowance  for  their  consumption  of  a 
portion  of  that  crop,  the  whole  of  which  they 
preserve,  and  they  are  still  immeasurably  the 
cheapest  laborers  employed  upon  a  farm. 
Pages  would  be  required  to  tell  nil  the  mis- 
takes which  are  committed  in  the  blind  rage 
for  destruction,  and  in  the  readiness  of  the 
lord  of  the  creation  to  believe  that  every- 
thing which  tastes  what  he  tastes  is  a  rival 
and  B  loss.  Even  wasps,  which  find  no 
Mends,  chiefly  because  they  are  armed  with 
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a  sting,  vhidi,  unlike  man,  th^  rarely  or 
ever  use  unprovoked,  are  an  important  aid  in 
keeping  certain  tribes  within  bounds.  Mr. 
Rowell  had  two  nests  in  a  glass  case,  and  found 
that  the  food  brought  in  was  chiefly  caterpiU 
lars  and  insects.  "  Rerumur  has  observed," 
write  Kirby  and  Spence,  "  that  in  France  the 
butchers  are  very  glad  to  have  wasps  attend 
their  stalls  for  the  sake  of  their  sernces  in 
driving  away  the  flesh-fly;  and,  if  We  may 
believe  the  author  of  Hector  St.  John'a 
American  Letters,  the  farmers  in  some  parts 
of  the  TJnited  States  are  so  well  aware  of 
thor  utility  in  this  respect,  as  to  suspend  in 
their  siuing  rooms  a  hornet's  nest,  the  occu- 
pants of  which  prey  upon  the  flies  without 
molesting  the  femily."  Wasps  are  large 
consumers  of  fruit,  but  this  is  best  protected 
by  hanging  bottles  half  full  of  a  mixture  of 
beer  and  sugar  to  the  tree.  "  The  wasps," 
says  Cobbett,  "  attracted  by  the  contents,  go 
down  into  the  phials  and  never  come  out 
again."  The  offenders  alone  suffer,  and  the 
rest  are  left  free  to  pursue  the  avocations 
which  nature  haa  assigned  them. 

Mr.  Rowell  finnishes  a  curious  example  of 
the  regular  gradation  in  which  Uie  devourers 
of  to^ay  are  devoured  to-morrow. 

"  I  kept  in  a  glass  globe  a  variety  of  the 
smaller  aquatic  animals,  such  as  the  lan-te  of 
dragonflies,  and  introduced  amongst  tfacm  a 
few  of  the  common  newts  and  wator-beetles, 
one  of  which  was  the  Lh/ttcus  marffinalis.  The 
dragonflies  had  been  living  "on  tho  animalcules, 
the  newts  attacked  and  devoured  the  dragon- 
flies. The  next  moming  I  fonnd  one  of  the 
newts  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  balf- 
eaten,  and,  while  looking  on,  saw  the  Dyticns 
attack  anotbernewt.  Not  wishing  to  have  them 
all  deetroyed,  I  took  the  Dylicus  out  of  the 
water  and  put  it  in  the  sunshine,  when,  after  a 
few  minutes,  it  flew  away,  and  had  not  gone 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  yards  when  a  sparrow 
caught  it." 

Thus  the  animalcules  supported  the  drag- 
onfly, the  dragonfly  the  newU,  the  newts  the 
beetle,  Uie  beetle  the  sparrow,  and,  as  tfaft 
sparrow  has  many  enemies,  he  most  likely 
became  a  meal  for  some  bigger  creature  be- 
fore the  animal  compound  was  given  over  tO' 
the  inexorable  maggots,  and  revivified  anew 
in  the  shape  of  flies,  again  to  run  the  destruc- 
tive round.  Nature  seems  to  have  token 
especial  pains  to  maintain  in  vigor  the  carni- 
vorous element  wherever  animal  life  is  con- 
gregated together.  If  the  pike  is  carefully 
excluded  from  a  fish-pond,  he  appears  there 
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hoverer  bitter,  la  seldom  long  sustained. 
There  are  other  cases  still  in  which  the  ani- 
mal destroying  loves  to  torture,  as  it  looks 
to  our  eyes,  the  animal  destroyed.  But  the 
very  interesting  account  which  Dr.  Living- 
Stone*  gives  of  his  sensations  when  the  lion 
seiwd  him  by  his  arm,  crunched  the  bone 
into  splinters,  and  "  shook  him  as  a  terrier- 
dog  does  a  rat,"  would  lead  lo  the  conclu- 
sion that  appearances  are  deceptive. '  "  The 
shoek,"  he  says,  •*  produced  a  stupor  similar 
to  that  which  seems  to  be  J^lt  by  a  mouse 
after  the  first  shake  of  the  cat.  It  caused  a 
sort  of  dreambma,  in  which  there  was  no 
sense  of  pain  nor  feeling  of  terror,  though  I 
vas-  quite  consdous  of  all  that  was  hap- 
pening. It  was  like  what  patients  partly 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform  deaeribe, 
who  see  the  operation  but  feel  not  the  knife." 
He  infers  that  the  same  complacency  is  com- 
mon to  animals  when  between  the  jaws  of 
their  enemies, 'and  is  an  express  and  merciful 
provision  of  the  Creator.  In  fact,  though 
disease  is  often  painful,  the  act  of  dying  is 
not  Bodily  suffering  would  be  no  protec- 
tion then,  and,  consistently  with  the  invaria- 
ble method  of  Providence,  we  are  spared  a 
useless  anguish.  The  placid  feelings  which 
accompany  natural  death  are  known  from 
the  evidence  of  multitudes,  who  have  testi- 
fied to  their  ease  with  their  latest  breath. 
The  very  pleasurable  feelings  which  accom- 
pany drowning  and  hanging  have  been  re- 
corded by  numbers  who  have  been  recovered 
after  consciousness  had  ceased.  Death  from  ' 
cold  we  should  suppose  to  be  one  of  the 
worst  forms  in  which  the  king  of  terrors 
could  approach,  but,  instead  of  the  frosty 
horrors  we  picture,  the  victim  finds  himself 
rocked  at  last  into  a  soothing  slumber.  "  I 
had  treated,"  says  Dr.  Kane,  in  his  Arctic 
Explorations,  "  the  sleepy  comfort  of  freez- 
ing as  something  like  the  embellishment  of 

*  On  a  Tatare  occasion  wa  shall  endeavor  to  do 
jnstfco  to  the  admirable  work  of  this  missionary 
traveller.  He  describes  the  eirenory  of  AfHcn,  its 
vef^tation,  its  climate,  its  animals,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants with  a  minute  nccumcy  which,  to  those  who 
dttirc  to  have  a  complete  acquaintance  with  a 
foreini  lasd,  is  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory. 
His  long  residence  in  the  cduntrv  has  given  him 
a  perfect  Imowledgo  of  his  sabject,  and  every 
word  mny  be  depended  upon  as  much  as  if  it  was 
delivered  npon  oath.  The  unaflVcted  philan- 
tliropy,  the  uimple  piety,  the  instinctive  hninanitv 
which  pervsHes  every  line  of  the  work,  give  it 
the  ohann  of  an  elevated  sentiment  which  is  erery- 
wbere  lelt  even  when  it  is  not  directly  ezpraased. 


romance.  I  had  evidence  now  to  the  coih- 
trary.  Two  of  our  stoutest  men  came  tome 
b^ging  permission  to  sleep:  *they  were 
not  cold ;  the  wind  did  not  enter  them  now  | 
a  little  deep  was  all  they  wanted.* "  From 
this  sleep,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  in- 
dulge in  it,  they  would  never  have  waked. 
The  pain  was  not  in  dying,  but  in  the  effort 
to  avoid  it;  the  descent  to  the  grave  waa 
easy  and  grateful ;  all  the  resolution  was  re> 
quired  to  keep  the  steep  and  toilsome  road 
which  ted  back  to  life.  As  man  is  more  sen- 
sitive than  the  lower  animals,  their  sufferings 
must  be  less,  and  altogether,  we  should  ar- 
gue that  the  pangs  which  death  inflicts  upon 
them  are  not  very  great.  The  residue  <tf 
misery  which  remains  after  every  deduction 
answers,  we  may  be  sure,  some  beneficent 
end,  and  our  part  in  the  matter  is  to  beware 
of  adding  to  their  sorrows  beyond  the  limita 
of  necessity. 

The  strong  langtuige  in  which  Cowper  haa 
expressed  his  disgust  at  cruelty  towards  dumb 
creatures  is  not  a  whit  stronger  than  every 
reflecting  man  iriU  approve  .'— 

"  I  would  not  enter  on  my  Hat  of  friends 
(Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and 

line  sense, 
Tet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  npon  a  worm." 

Montugne  held  cruelty  to  be  the  extreme  of 
all  vices ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  commonest. 
Humanity  seldom  or  ever  shows  itself  in  in- 
ferior dispositional  and  where  it  exists  u 
reatUIy  de8tro}'ed.  No  unnatural  taste  is  so 
rajudly  acquired  aa  the  taate  for  shedding 
blood.  There  are  few  who  are  ignorant  ti( 
the  circumstance  which  occurred  at  the  exe- 
cution of  Thistlewood  and  his  fellow  conspir- 
ators for  treason.  A  thrill  of  horror  ran 
through  the  crowd  when  the  first  head  was 
severed  from  its  body,  but  so  rapidly  did  the 
spectators  become  accustomed  to  the  sight 
that  on  the  executioner  accidentally  letting 
the  third  head  drop,  there  was  a  shout  S[ 
"  Ah !  butter-fingered ! "  M.  Blare,  in  relat- 
ing his  military  experience  during  the  van 
of  Napoleon,  mentions  that  the  conseripta  at 
the  banning  of  •  battle  made  a  dreoit  of 
twenty  paces  round  the  bodies  which  lay  in 
their  path.  Soon  they  approached  nearer, 
and  ended  by  marching  over  them.  Mon- 
taigne observed,  during  the  Frent^  civil 
wars,  that  the  atrocities  kept  increasing  with 
exenaae,  till  they  rivalled  any  thing  whidi 
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was  recorded  in  the  annals  of  antiquity  or 
vhich  we  have  read  of  the  sepoys  in  our  own 
day.  "  I  could  hardly  persuade  myself,"  he 
says  in  his  Essays,  "  before  I  saw  it  with  my 
eyes,  that  there  could  be  found  people  so 
savage,  who  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  murder 
would  hack  and  lop  off  Uie  limbs  of  others, 
sharpen  their  wits  to  invent  unusual  torments 
and  new  kinds  of  death  without  profit  and 
for  no  other  end  than  to  enjoy  the  grateful 
•peetacle  of  the  gestures  and  motions,  the 
lamentable  groans  and  cries  of  a  man  dying 
in  anguish."  He  has  remarked  that  those 
who  luxuriate  in  the  sufferings  of  their  fel- 
low>ereatuKa  usually  learn  their  first  lessons 
in  barbarity  by  the  maltreating  of  animals  : 
and  that  after  the  Romans  had  become  ac- 
customed to  the  spectacle  in  their  amphithea- 
tres of  the  slaughter  of  beasin,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  take  delight  in  the  slaughter  of 
gladiators.  This  is  the  natural  progression. 
It  is  told  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  that  he 
twice  whipped  his  son,  afterwards  Louis 
Xin.,  with  his  own  hand, — the  first  time  be- 
cause he  had  taken  such  a  dislike  to  a  gen- 
tleman that  his  servile  attendants  could  only 
appease  him  by  pretending  to  shoot  with  a 
pistol  without  ball  the  object  of  his  aversion ; 
the  second  time  for  crushing  the  head  of  a 
sparrow.  Though  the  just  punishment  he 
had  received  was  small  in  comparison  with 
the  unjust  punishment  he  had  infiicted,  his 
mother  objected  to  this  discipline  of  her 
son.  "  Pray  to  God,"  replied  Henry,  "  that 
I  may  live,  for  when  I  am  gone  he  will  ill- 
treat  you."  The  experience  of  the  king  had 
taught  him  that  cruelty  seldom  knows  any 
distincdonSf  and  that  he  who  begins  by  crush- 
ing the  hnidi  of  sparrows  in  sport  would 
end  by  directing  his  venom  against  the  very 
breasts  he  had  sucked.  The  predictioa  was 
verified  to  the  letter.  "  He  was  scarcely 
human,"  says  a  contemporary  memoir-writer, 
and  a  single  instance  will  suffice  to  prove  it. 
A  number  of  wounded  Protestants  were  put, 
at  the  siege  of  Montauban,  into  the  dry  moat 
of  the  castle  where  he  was  quartered.  Eaten 
by  flies,  tormented  by  thira^  tortured  by  their 
wounds,  they  perished  miserably,  and  the 
amusement  of  their  sovereign  was  to  watch 
and  mimio  their  dying  eontortiona.  When 
one  of  his  asioeiates,  Uie  Count  de  la  Booh- 
^uyon,  was  on  hii  death-bed,  Loufo  sent  to 
inqiure  how  he  did.  **He  will  not  have  long 
to  w«t»"  replied  the  ex{Hring  eourtint  **  be- 


fore my  final  struggles  will  commence.  I 
have  often  helped  him  to  mimic  others;  it 
is  my  turn  now."  The  lad  who  tortures  d<^s 
and  cats  in  Hogarth's  "  Four  Stages  of  Cru- 
elty," winds  up  his  career  with  a  murder: 
and  it  may  be  taken  for  a  maxim  that  be  who 
in  dieer  wantonness  behaves  brutally  to  a 
sheep  would  not,  if  he  could  give  free  scope 
to  his  paanons,  be  over  gentle  to  the  shep- 
herd. 

Mankind  have  thus  a  direct  interest,  oa 
their  own  account,  in  enfbrdng  mercy  to 
brutes.  But  it  is  the  imperative  right  of  the 
animala  themselves.  The  noUon  of  coarse  and 
ignorant  minds  is  that  all  which  exiats  has 
been  created  for  the  sole  service  of  the  hu- 
man race,  to  use  or  abuse  as  the  fancy  takes 
them.  A  respectable  Guacho  exhorted  Mr. 
Darwin,  when  riding  in  the  Pampas,  to  spur 
his  jaded  steed.  He  refused,  and  represented 
that  the  animal  was  exhausted.  *'  Never 
mind,"  replied  the  Guacho, "  it  is  my  horse.** 

With  some  difficulty  Mr.  Darwin  made 
him  comprehend,  that  it  was  from  motives  of 
humanity,  and  not  from  the  fear  of  diminish'* 
ing  the  value  of  a  piece  of  property,  that  he 
was  induced  to  ibrbear.  *'  Ah !  Don  Carlos," 
exclumed  the  man,  with  a  look  of  astonish- 
ment, "  what  an  idea ! "  Hundreds  U])on 
hundreds  of  drivers  in  our  own  country 
share  the  opinions  of  this  Guacho,  and  fol- 
low his  practice.  When  God  created  the 
world,  he  did  indeed  "  give  man  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that 
moveth  upon  the  earth."  He  renewed  the 
authority  to  Noah  after  the  Flood,  with  the 
addition  of  the  permission  to  kill  and  eat* — 
"  Every  moinng  thing  shall  be  meat  for  you." 
fiut  thu  power,  which  is  delegated  to  us  over 
the  animal  world,  is,  like  every  other  gift  of 
Providence,  to  be  exerdsed  according  to  the 
rules  of  justice  and  mercy,  and  not  according 
to  the  wanton  instigations  of  cruel  caprice. 
Acting  by  God's  leave,  in  God's  stead,  we 
must  govern  his  creatures  with  the  same  be- 
nevolence which  pervades  the  entire  being  of 
Him  from  whom  we  have  received  the  trust : — 

"  Heaven's  attribute  is  universal  care. 
And  man's  prerogative  to  rule,  iHit  spare." 

He  may  slaughter  animals  for  his  sustenance  i 
he  may  make  war  upon  them  when  tb^ 
destroy  his  property,  and  mar  his  comfort  ; 
he  may  press  them  into  his  servke,  and  com- 
pel them  within  the  limits  of  faonamty  to  do 
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ius  bidding.  This  nirely  is  enough.  It  ex- 
chideB  nothing  which  can  contribute  to  our 
real  wants  and  real  happiness.  All  beyond 
which  trifles  with  life  and  inflicts  pain,  is 
useless  and  therefore  wicked,  und,  as  opposed 
to  the  very  nature  of  the  Deity,  cannot  re- 
ceive bis  sanction  in  ourselves. 

"  For  many  a  crime  deem'd  innocent  on  earth 
Is  registcr'd  in  Heaven,  and  these  no  doubt 
Have  each  their  record,  with  a  corse  annex'd. 
Man  may  dismiss  compassion  from  his  heart> 
But  God  will  never." 

Our  observation  of  animals  would  alone 
prove  to  us  that  Providence  designed  their 
welfare  even  if  it  were  not  a  necessary  de- 
duction from  the  attributes  of  the  Creator. 
Although  our  Lord  had  not  told  us  that  he 
had  care  for  sparrows,  the  whole  make,  econ- 
omy, and  habits  of  the  sparrow  would  reveal 
the  hat. 

"  Know  Nature's  children  all  divide  her  care ; 
The  far  that  warms  a  monarch  warm'd  a 
bear."  • 

When  we  read  of  the  bean  disporting 
themselves  in  the  reg^s  of  ice,  revelling  in 
the  intensity  of  cold,  %hich  to  man  with 
every  contrivance  of  art  is  almost  past  en- 
durance, aud  produces  in  faim  diseases  which 
shortly  terminate  his  existence;  when  we 
read  of  their  sitting  for  hours  like  statues 
upon  icebergs,  where,  if  we  were  to  take  up 
our  position,  we  should  become  statues  in- 
deed, and  be  frozen  into  the  lasting  rigidity 
of  death ;  when  we  read  of  them  sliding  in 
frolic  down  slopes  of  snow  which,  if  we  were 
to  touch  with  our  bare  hand,  would  instantly 
destroy  its  vitality  and  create  a  wound  like  a 
bum ;  when  we  read  these  statements  in  the 
narratives  of  the  polar  voyagen,  we  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion  that  the  fur,  which  en- 
ables its  original  possessor  to  be  at  home  in 
wilds  which  prove  to  us  a  dismal  grave,  was 
given  more  with  a  view  to  the  warmth  of  the 
animal  than  with  a  vifiw  to  the  warmth  of  the 
monarch.  He  who  located  the  bear  amid 
the  bleak  horrors  of  an  Arctic  winter  and 
adapted  him  to  take  his  pastime  therein,  has 
certainly  some  consideration  for  the  needs 
and  joys  of  the  shaggy  quadruped  while  he 
lives  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  man  who 
flays  Iiim  when  he  is  dead.  Faley  discerned 
the  proof  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity 
more  clearly  in  the  pleasures  of  an  infant 
than  in  anything  else  in  the  world,  because 
its  gratification  was  manifestly  provided  for  it 
by  another.  "  Every  duld,"  he  adds, "  I  lee 


at  its  sport  affords  to  my  mind  a  kind  of  sen- 
sible evidence  of  the  finger  of  God,  and  of 
the  disposition  which  directs  it."  The  argu- 
ment is  equally  applicable  to  animals.  The 
vivacity  of  fisli,  their  leaps  out  of  the  water, 
their  frolics  in  it,  show,  as  Faley  has  himself 
remarked,  the  excess  of  their  si^ts.  He 
has  recorded,  in  a  famous  passage  of  his 
"  Natural  Theology,"  his  frequent  observation 
of  a  thick  mist  by  the  sea-shore,  half  a  yard 
high,  and  two  or  three  broad,  and  stretching 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
which  was  formed  entirely  of  shrimps  in  the 
act  of  bounding  from  the  margin  of  the 
water — an  act  which,  in  his  opinion,  ex- 
pressed delight  as  plainly  as  though  they  had 
intended  it  for  the  purpose.  There  is  no 
creature,  in  fact,  which  does  not  sensibly  ex- 
hibit, in  its  own  fashion,  its  sportive  propen- 
sities, and  this  general  happiness  of  brutes  is 
at  once  an  unanswerable  testimony  that  their 
Maker  designed  them  to  be  happy,  and  that 
those  who  interfere  unnecessarily  with  their 
tranquiUty  are  turning  what  was  meant  to  be 
a  beneficent  rule  into  a  hateful  tjTanny. 

The  laxity  which  prevails  upon  a  point  of 
such  extreme  importance  induces  us  to  spe- 
cify some  of  the  commonest  motives  to  crti- 
elty  and  to  endeavor  to  expose  them  as  we 
proceed.  There  is  not  one,  perhaps,  which 
operates  more  widely  than  that  which  would 
seem  to  offer  the  least  temptation — unmixed 
wantonness,  without  any  sort  of  object. 
Nothing  is  safe,  provided  it  be  small  enough 
to  destroy,  which  approaches  within  the 
reach  of  many  people's  hands  and  feet.  To 
see  a  living  thing  and  to  desire  to  kill  it  are 
with  them  inseparable  acta.  On  the  islands 
of  the  Galapagos  Archipelago  in  the  Padfie 
the  birds  are  so  tame  that  they  can  be  struck 
with  a  stick.  The  sailors  who  land  there, 
Mr.  Darwin  states  in  his  very  delightlul 
"Naturalist's  Voyage,"  wander  through  the 
woods  in  search  of  tortoises  and  take  a 
wicked  delight  in  repajing  the  trustfulness  of 
a  race  as  yet  unversed  in  the  blood-tfiirsti- 
ness  of  men,  by  knocking  them  upon  the 
head  and  leaving  them  to  rot  Assuredly 
Providence  has  done  nothing  without  an  ob> 
ject,  and  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  con- 
trived creatures,  which  like  ourselves  are 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  and  breathed 
into  Uiem  the  breath  of  life*  merely  that  we 
might  beat  out  their  brains  by  random  blows 
ai  we  pasB  along  P  Here  ii  a  vonderfiil  as- 
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Ktnblage  of  animate  nerves,  aud  blood-Tea- 
aels,  and  digeBtive  organi  be}'ond  even  our 
power  to  comprehend,  and  can  it  possibly  be 
the  end  of  tfaar  creation,  that  ve  should  ig- 
norantly  crush  them  like  a  piece  of  dirt? 
80  elaborate  and  sentient  a  toy  vas  never  de- 
vised for  so  poor  a  purpose,  and  vrbat  must 
be  the  heartlessneaa  of  those  vrho  can  thus 
idly  extinguish  the  harmless  merriment  of 
myriads  of  beings?  They  ask  of  us  no 
other  favOT  than  to  let  them  alone,  but  if 
they  must  minister  to  our  gratiiication,  we 
might  try  and  find  it  in  nyinj>athiBing  with 
their  enjoyment  instead  of  redtlessly  annihi- 
Isting  i^  as  bej'ond  all  dispute  we  should  he 
more  worthily  employed  in  studying  the  wis- 
dom and  greatness  of  Ood  displayed  in  their 
construction  than  in  blindly  converting  his 
transcendent  handiwork  into  a  shapeless  and 
bloody  mass. 

Or  put  the  argument  in  another  form,  and 
imagine  that  the  beings  above  us  were  to 
treat  us  as  we  treat  the  beings  below  us,  and 
we  at  once  perceive  that  we  should  think 
them  less  angels  than  fiends.  If  every  time 
they  passed  one  of  our  species  they  struck 
him  down  into  the  dust,  we  should  marvel  at 
the  ferocity  of  their  dispositions,  and  be 
puisled  to  explain  how  a  race  mcelling  us  in 
intellect  and  strength  could  take  delight  in 
such  unmeaning  savageness.  Swift  repre- 
•ents  Gulliver,  when  he  is  picked  up  by  a 
Brobdingnag,  as  trembling  lest  the  giant 
should  dash  him  to  the  ground,  as  he  himself 
had  served  vermin  in  England.  This,  Dr. 
Hawkesworth  says  in  a  note,  was  meant  to 
inculcate  humanity  by  making  the  case  of  the 
animais  our  own.  The  very  word  humanittf 
is  derived  from  human,  to  denote  that  mercy 
is  the  attribute  of  man,  as  brutal  is  derived 
from  brute,  to  denote  that  acts  of  ferocity  are 
proper  only  to  irrational  creatures.  Never- 
theleaa  we  believe  that  the  human  is  the  soli- 
tary being,  with  the  reception  of  the  eoimals 
whom  he  trains  to  act  like  himself,  who  kills 
merely  for  the  sake  <tf  killing,  without  regard 
to  the  cravings  of  hunger  or  the  necessities 
of  self-defence. 

The  passion  for  exciting  amusement  has 
been  another  fertile  source  of  cruelty.  Cock- 
flgbting  which  dates  from  antiquity,  which 
was  the  favorite  entertainment  in  the  last 
oenttu-f,  and  which  is  not  even  yet  extinct, 
may  oerve  for  an  illustration  of  the  wide- 
^  fpretd  propensity  to  indulge  in  sangdnaiy 


spectacles.  In  the  "Present  State  of  Bng- 
land"  for  1760,  cock-fighting  is  caUed  "a 
recreation  for  persons  of  birth  and  distino- 
tion,"  and  it  is  mentioned  as  theeharaeteristio 
of  the  sport  **  that  it  is  an  ample  testimony  to 
the  invincible  spirit  of  those  little  animals." 
The  writer  neglected  to  add  that  it  was  as 
ample  a  testimony  to  the  invindble  brutality 
of  the  persons  of  birth  and  distinction  who 
could  patronise  the  exhibition,  and  bet  thou- 
sands upon  the  issue.  Crabbe  has  detailed 
the  particulars  of  the  conflict  with  a  minute 
accuracy  which  no  prose  description  could 
surpass,  and  with  a  power  which  prose  could 
hardly  riral,  though  Am  scene  is  laid  in  a  low 
public-house  instead  of  a  cock-pit  built  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  spectators  are  peasants 
instead  of  peers : 

"  Here  his  poor  bird  the  inhnman  cocker  brings. 
Arms  his  bard  heel  and  clips  his  gol&i 
wings ; 

On  spicy  food  the  impatient  spirit  feeds, 
And  shouts  and  curses  as  the  oattle  bleeds. 
Struck  through  his  brain,  depriv'd  of  both 
his  eyes. 

The  vanquisb'd  bird  must  combat  till  be 
dies — 

Must  faintly  pedi  at  his  victorious  foe. 
And  reel  and  stagger  at  each  fcebtc  blow. 
When  fallen  the  savage  grasps  his  dabbled 

plumes, 

For  other  deaths  the  blood-stained  arms  as- 
sumes. 

And  damns  tiio  craven  fowl  that  lost  his  staka 
And  only  bled  and  perished  for  his  sake." 

As  rices  usually  go  in  clusters,  so  in  tlus 
amusement  cruelty,  gambling,  and  curses  met 
together^-cruelty  which  tortures  the  animal 
world,  gambling  which  inflicts  ruin  upon 
fellow-men,  curses  which  strike  at  Omnipo- 
tence himself.  The  compiler,  who  called  it  a 
recreation  for  persons  of  birth  and  distino- 
tion,  says  immediately  after  of  prize-fightings 
that  though  "  it  displayed  the  dexterity  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  it,  it  was  an  inhuman 
sort  of  diversion,  and  frequently  attended 
with  efiiision  of  blood."  In  those  days  a 
prize-fight  meant  a  fight  with  swords,  and  we 
are  told  by  Sir  Kichard  Steele  that  the  com- 
batants "  cut  coUops  of  flesh  "  from  one  an> 
other  for  the  gratification  of  the  crowd.  But 
these  gladiators,  at  least,  were  voluntary 
rictims  and  were  paid  for  their  suficring  ;  and 
debasing  as  was  the  sport  both  to  the  actors 
and  the  spectators,  it  was  less  hateful  than 
exciting  a  couple  of  fowls  to  peck  each  other 
to  pieces,  and  watching  the  process  with 
fiendish  exultation.  Who  could  ren^nise  in 
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the  eager  attendants  upon  that  bloody  ring 
Sbalupeare'a  paragon  of  aninials,  in  action 
like  an  angel !  in  apprehension  like  a  Ood! "? 
Yet  the  exhibition  itaelf  vas  only  a  portion 
of  the  evil.  Cruelty  ia  the  parent  of  worse 
eruelly,  and  the  hardening  proeeia  did  not 
always  stop  at  the  cock-mt  A  rich  man,  to- 
vards  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  had  a 
fiiTorite  bird  which  bad  won  for  him  Beveral 
profitable  matches.  At  last  it  lost,  and  the 
owner  showed  his  gratitude  for  its  past 
services  by  tying  it  to  a  spit  and  roasting  it 
alive.  Its  screams  brought  some  gentlemen 
who  were  in  the  bouse  to  its  rescue ;  but  the 
miscreant  sdxed  a  pdier  and  declared  he 
would  kill  any  person  who  came  between  him 
and  his  vengeance.  In  the  midst  of  his  im- 
precations he  dropped  down  dead,  suddenly 
aammoned  to  the  tribunal  of  his  Maker,  to 
0^  if  he  could  the  equitable  peUtion — 

"  The  mercy  I  to  others  show 
That  mercy  show  to  me." 

The  sports  of  the  field  come  distinctly 
under  the  denomination  of  cruelty  when  the 
creatures  are  neither  destroj  ed  because  they 
are  themselves  destructive,  nor  because  they 
are  wanted  for  food.  The  principle  does  not 
afiect  the  taking  of  game,  which  is  an  article 
of  diet,  and  which  cannot  be  killed  more 
painlessly  than  by  shooting.  But  the  ques- 
tion xemaias  how  far  we  are  jusUfied  in  seek- 
ing our  pleasure  in  the  act  of  slaughter  itself. 
M.  Miertscbing,  a  Moravian  missionary,  who 
aocompanied  Captain  M'Clure'a  Arctic  expe- 
dition in  the  capacity  of  Esquimaux  inter> 
preter,  describes,  in  his  journal,  an  exciting 
conflict  with  some  musk-oxen.  In  reviewing 
the  entry  on  his  return  to  Europe,  he  avows 
that  he  read  it  with  feelings  entirely  different 
from  those  with  which  it  was  penned.  He 
was  pained,  in  the  retrospect,  to  think  that 
the  first  man  upon  which  these  ino&nsive 
animals  had  ever  set  eyes  should  send  a 
bullet  into  their  brains  in  token  of  bis  domin- 
ion over  tbem.  But  at  the  time,  as  he  states, 
he  was  a  hunter  in  heart  and  soul,  and  did 
not  pause  to  reflect  This,  we  suspect,  is  the 
reason  why  thousands  feel  no  compunction  at 
pursuits  which  a  tender  spirit  like  that  of 
Cowper,  regarded  wiih  aversion.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  chace  drowns  consideration. 
That  the  misgivings  of  men  less  eager  for 
sport  are  not  the  consequences  of  a  morbid 
aensitiveness  is  clear  when  the  manly  and 
piactical  mind  of  Scott  rebelled  against  the 


proceeding.  "  I  was  never  quite  at  ease,"  he 
said  to  Basil  Halt,  in  conversation,  "  when  I 
had  knocked  down  my  black-cock,  and  going 
to  pick  htm  up,  he  cast  back  his  dying  eye 
wiUi  a  look  of  reproach.  I  don't  affect  to  be 
more  squeamish  than  my  neighbors,  hut  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  aay  that  use  nerer  recon- 
ciled me  to  the  cruelty  of  the  affair.  At  all 
events,  now  that  I  can  do  as  I  like  without 
fear  of  ridicule,  I  take  more  pleasure  in  see- 
ing the  birds  fly  past  me  unharmed.  I  don't 
carry  this  nicety,  however,  beyond  my  own 
person."  Whatever  may  be  urged  in  fikvor 
of  shooting,  angling  with  a  worm,  or  any 
species  of  live  bait,  is  absolute  atrocity. 
"  Leave  a  fourth  part  of  the  worm,"  says  a 
modem  vnriter,  "  beyond  the  prant  of  tlw 
book,  aa  you  vrill  thus  afford  it  more  room  to 
wriggle,  and  appear  lively  in  the  water." 
No  more  jbrcible  ai^ument  oould  be  penned 
in  condemnation  of  the  usage.  Low  aa  the 
feeling  of  worms  may  be,  all  the  protracted 
pain  of  which  they  are  capable  is  drawn  forth 
by  a  treatment  for  which  no  sort  of  apology 
can  be  pleaded.  Boswell  thought  that  notb* 
ing  except  Johnson's  inflexible  veracity  could 
have  accredited  bis  assertion,  that,  as  he  was 
passing  by  a  fishmonger  who  was  skinning 
an  eel  alive,  he  heard  him  curse  it  because  i 
would  not  lie  still.  Nevertheless  many  a  boy 
maybe  beard  denouncing  the  worm  he  is 
ho(^ng  for  the  same  o^nce  as  was  com- 
mitted by  the  eel ;  and  the  child  is  too  often 
in  this  respect  the  father  of  the  man. 

Another  pretence  fbr  cruelty  ia  the  aver- 
sion we  take  to  some  creatures  because  they 
are  ugly.  This  is  the  common  reason  for 
killing  toads.  Frogs,  in  consequence  of  an 
unfortunate  family  resemblance,  are  involved 
in  the  calamity  ,-  for  Pope  says  that  the  only 
excuse  he  could  ever  hear  urged  for  destroy- 
ing them  was,  that  they  were  so  like  toads. 
It  must  be  adoutted  that  there  ore  creaturea 
which  are  naturally  offensive  to  us,  and  if 
they  intrude  into  our  houses,  or  multiply  be- 
yond measure,  we  must  kill  them  if  we  cannot 
drive  them  away.  But  to  massacre  a  toad 
when  be  is  crawlhig  along  a  path,  merely  be- 
cause he  does  not  come  up  to  our  idea  of 
loveliness,  shows-  a  wonderful  indifference  to 
the  sacred  rights  of  sentient  beings.  A  con- 
siderate, not  to  speak  of  a  gentle,  heart 
would  feel  as  Uncle  Toby  felt  when  he  apos- 
trophised the  fly  which  was  buzang  about 
him— "Go,  go,  little  flyj  there  is  room  ^ 
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enough  in  the  world  both  for  thee  and  for 
me."  That  God's  creatures  should  seem 
ugly  to  us,  when  nothing  in  nature  can  be 
ugly,  is  one  of  our  imperfections;  and  instead 
of  fiercely  extirpating  what  we  are  too  igno- 
rant to  admire,  it  should  be  a  lesson  of  ho* 
mility  to  us  that  we  cannot  see  with  more 
understanding  eyes.  It  is  a  libel  upon  the 
Creator  to  condemn  the  image  in  which  he 
has  made  His  creatures,  and  to  tear  out  their 
lives  and  deiace  their  forms,  because  they  are 
not  iashioned  according  to  our  notions  of 
beauty. 

Closely  allied  to  cruelty  towards  ugly  animals 
is  the  cruelty  which  arises  from  what  is  called 
antipathy.  Some  people  have  an  antipathy 
to  spiders,  others  to  cata,  and,  what  shows 
the  unreasonableness  of  the  passion,  the 
same  creature  which  is  the  aversion  of  one 
person  is  the  fiiTorite  of  another.  Antipathy, 
in  general,  means  undefined  fear,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  has  pointed  out  in  the  "  Rambler; " 
and  fear  is  always  cruel,  since  it  seeks  its 
safety  in  the  destruction  of  the  object  of  its 
dread.  "Because  you  are  a  coward,  must  I 
then  die?  **  This  is  the  detestable  doctrine 
which  the  pusillanimous  in  troubled  times 
have  often  applied  to  their  opponents,  and  is 
a  poor  apology  even  when  applied  to  brutes. 
Men  and  women  too  should  be  ashamed  to 
convert  thmr  silly  apprehenuons  into  a  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  an  mnoxious  creature, 
which  never  designed  them  any  harm.  Let 
them  grow  wise,  and  let  the  innocent  ani- 
mals live.  To  the  fear  of  antipathy  must 
be  added  the  fear  which  springs  from  super- 
stition. Don  Quixote  repeats  the  legend 
which  avers  that  King  Arthur  did  not  die, 
but  was  turned  into  a  raven ;  "  for  which 
reason,"  continues  the  knight,  "  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  from  that  time  to  this  any  Eng- 
lishman hath  killed  one  of  these  birds."  If 
the  raven  ever  enjoyed  this  cliarmed  life,  he 
has  since  paid  for  the  immunity.  Most  of 
the  lower  orders  are  in  haste  to  exterminate 
both  ravens  and  owls,  because  they  imagine 
that  the  croak  of  the  one  and  the  hoot  of  the 
other  announce  some  calamity  past  or  to 
come,  which  is  just  as  if,  when  intelligence 
was  brought  to  them  of  a  piece  of  ill  fortune, 
they  hoped  to  cancel  the  mischief  by  murder- 
ing the  messenger.  Let  them  be  as  timid  as 
they  please  in  die  dark,  but,  because  Ood 
has  created  the  owl  to  mouse  in  the  dusk,  let 
them  not  suffer  thdr  fears  to  convert  it  into 


a  harbinger  of  eril,  and  imagine  that  the 
music  by  which  it  expresses  its  joy  is  harshly 
sounding  our  doom.  Let  t*'  em  leave  it  to 
gamekeepers  to  be  the  executioners  of  theae 
lovely  and  useful  lurds  of  the  night— to 
gamekeepers  who,  if  they  had  their  mil, 
vrould  allow  no  feathered  thing  to  fly  in  the 
air  except  pheasants  and  partridges,  nor  any 
quadruped  to  run  upon  the  earth  except 
hares  and  rabbits. 

Another  source  of  cruelty  is  temper 
When  it  is  remembered  what  a  vast  sum  of 
misery  temper  causes  in  the  world,  how  many 
homes  are  darkened,  and  how  many  hearts 
are  saddened  by  it — when  we  consider  that 
its  persecutions  have  not  even  the  purifying 
consequences  of  most  other  calamities,  inas- 
much as  its  efibets  i^n  its  innocent  rictima 
are  rather  cankerous  than  medicinal— when 
we  call  to  mind  that  a  bright  fece  and  a 
bright  disposition  are  like  sunshine  in  a  house, 
and  a  gloomy,  lowering  countenance  as  de- 
pressing as  an  arctic  night,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  temper  itself  is  only  another  form 
of  cruelty,  and  a  verj'  bad  form  too.  But  it 
also  prompts  a  vast  deal  of  the  cruelty  which 
is  ordinarily  called  by  that  name.  A  good 
groom,  says  Bishop  Berkely,  will  rather 
stroke  than  strike.  An  ill-tempered  man 
commonly  strikes  instead  of  strokes.  The 
enormiUes  which  have  been  perpetrated  upon 
animals  in  fits  of  rage  are  past  conntii^  up. 
How  have  dogs  been  lashed  tmd  kicked,  how 
have  beasts  of  burthen  been  whipped  and 
spurred,  how  have  sheep  and  oxen  hem 
goaded  till  their  sides  ran  down  with  gore. 
Often  the  provocation  was  only  that  the  beast 
did  not  display  more  intelligenee  and  endur- 
ance than  had  been  given  it  by  God — that, 
knowing  no  better,  it  had  made  some  slight 
mistake — that,  weary,  and  foot-sore,  it  did 
not  manifest  the  same  speed  and  s]Mrit  as 
when  iresh  and  untravelled— often  only  that 
it  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a  drmiken 
master.  There  are  people  indeed  who  wiil 
plead  passion  as  an  apology  for  thdr  vio- 
lence; but  one  vice  can  never  extenuate 
another,  and  it  will  not  atone  for  onr  emelty 
that  it  had  ill  temper  for  its  parent.  He  who 
reflects  upon  his  own  mistakes  and  misdo- 
ings will  excuse  the  fault  of  a  dumb  creature 
that  has  not  his  reason  to  direct  it,  and  will 
learn  ]>atience  if  only  in  pity  to  himself. 
Man  is  worse  than  the  most  venomous  rep- 
tile or  the  most  savage  beast  if  he  maltieate 
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the  creatures  vliich  serve  his  needs,  since  no 
beast  is  under  equal  obligations  to  the  ani- 
mal world. 

"  The  wolf  who  from  the  nightly  fold 
Fierce  clra^  the  bleating  prey,  ne'er  dnink  her 

milk. 

Nor  wore  her  wanning  fleero ;  nor  haa  the  steer, 
At  whose  strong  chest  the  deadly  tiger  hangs, 
E'er  ploBghed  for  him." 

With  no  sort  of  conscience  can  we  use 
animals  as  culprits  when  their  sinews  are  the 
very  life  of  ours.  When  we  ride,  we  sit 
upon  the  skin  of  the  pig  ;  when  we  wnlk,  we 
tread  upon  the  skin  of  the  bullock  ;  we  wear 
the  skin  of  the  kid  upon  our  handit,  and  the 
feece  of  the  sheep  upon  our  backs.  More 
than  half  the  world  are  human  beings  in 
sheep's  clothing.  We  eat  the  flesh  of  some 
creaturea,  of  Borne  we  drink  the  milk,  upon 


others  we  are  dependent  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil ;  and  if  it  is  a  pain  to  us  to  suffer 
hunger  nnd  cold,  we  should  be  scrupulous  to 
avoid  inflicting  wanton  misery  upon  the  ani- 
mals by  means  of  which  we  are  warmed  and 
fed.  Hr.  Waterton  witnessed  the  annual 
ceremony  at  Rome  of  pronoonang  a  public 
benediction  upon  the  beasts  of  burden. 
This  humane  naturalist  rejoiced  to  think  that 
the  biessing  would  ensure  them  better  treat- 
ment from  their  owners.  Whether  or  no 
the  effect  wns  what  he  anticipated,  there  is  a 
practical  benediction  which  is  for  ever  pro- 
ceeding from  the  hearts  of  all  good  men,  and 
which  shows  itself  in  admiration  of  the  ani- 
mal world  as  the  work  of  God,  in  sympathy 
with  them  as  sentient  beings,  and  in  gratitude 
to  them  08  benefactors  to  ourselvea. 


DfiSTsncTiON  OP  Personal  PsoPERTr  on 
THE  DEATH  OP  A  Gtpst. — I  Send  the  following 
particulars  relative  to  the  death  and  burial  of  a 
gypsy,  whicli  were  communicated  to  me  by  a 
trustworthy  informant,  who  had  been  an  eye- 
witness of  some  of  the  incidents.  The  man, 
who  was  an  ordinary  member  of  the  tribe,  was 
ill  of  pleurisy.  A  surgeon  was  called  In  from 
the  nearest  town,  who  hied  him,  after  ranch  per- 
snasion,  the  gypsies  being  much  averse  to  blood- 
letting (so  said  mr  informant).  The  man  he- 
came  worse,  and  toe  surgeon's  assistant  cnmc 
to  see  him,  and  proposed  to  bleed  him  again ; 
npoQ  which  the  assistant  was  forthwith  sent 
about  his  business,  and  the  surgeon's  bill  was 
pidd,  his  further  attendance  being  dispensed 
with.  The  man  then  died.  He  had  expressed 
a  wish  to  bo  buried  in  his  best  clothes,  viz.  a 
velveteen  coot,  with  half-crowns  shanked  for 
buttons ;  together  with  a  waistcoat,  with  sht't- 
Iin^  similarly  prepared  for  buttons ;  but  a  wo- 
man who  had  Uvea  with  him  ran  off  with  these 
garments ;  so  he  was  buried  in  "  his  second 
best,  without  a  shrond,  and  in  the  very  best  of 
cofllns."  He  was  buried  in  the  churcliyard  of 
the  nearest  town.  "  They  had  a  hearse  and 
ostrich  plumes ;  and  about  fittj  gypsies,  men 
and  women,  followed  him;  and  when  the  church 
service  was  over,  and  the  clergyman  had  gone, 
the  gj'psics  stayed  in  the  churchyftrd  and  had  a 
service  of  their  own."  What  follows  is  (to  me 
at  least)  very  curious.  Accordinj;  to  mv  in- 
formant, when  a  gypiiy  dies  everything  belong- 
ing to  him  (with  the  exception,  I  Bnppo!<e,  of 
coin  or  jewels),  is  destroyed.  At  any  mte,  thus 
it  was  in  the  case  now  mentioned,  as  my  in- 
formant was  a  witness  of  the  destrurtion. 
"First,  they  burnt  his  fiddle — a  right  down 
good  fiddler  he  was,  and  many's  the  time  I've 
danced  to  him  at  our  wake ;  and  then  they 
burnt  a  lot  of  beautiful  Witney  blankets,  as 
were  as  good  as  new ;  and  then  thoy  burnt  a 


sight  of  books — for  ho  was  quite  a  scholar- 
very  big  books  they  was,  too — specially  minds 
one  of  'em,  the  bif^gest  o'  the  hull  lot — a  book 
o'  jawgraphy,  as 'd  tell  you  the  history  o'  all 
the  world,  you  understand,  Sir — and  was  chock 
full  o'  queer,  outlandish  pictures;  and  then 
then  was  his  grind«tun,  tliat  ho  used  to  go 
about  the  country  with,  a  grindin*  scissors,  and 
razors,  and  sich  like— they  couldn't  bum  html 
so  they  carried  him  two  miles,  and  then  hove 
him  right  into  Siv'nn  \i.e.  the  river  SevernJ  ; 
that's  true,  yon  may  lake  my  wortl  for  it.  Sir; 
for  I  was  one  as  help'd  'em  to  carry  it." 

Is  this  destruction  of  his  personal  property 
usual  on  the  death  of  a  gipsy  1 — Notes  ana 
Queries. 


Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Cambridqe. — The 
Annua)  Biography  and  Obituary  of  1837  con- 
tains a  memoir  (ssigned  M.D.)  of  John  Clarke 
Whitfield,  Mas.  Doc,  Professor  of  Music  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  who  set  to  music  ^ 
many  of  Sir  Waller  Scott's  poems  and  songs. 
Id  this  memoir  I  find  the  subjoined  passage  : 

"  In  a  visit  Sir  Walter  made  to  Cambridge 
some  years  after,  on  his  return  from  Waterloo, 
in  the  hope  of  hearing  some  of  his  lays  sung, 
the  poet  and  the  mnsician  met  tm  the  nrst  time; 
this  was  the  only  personal  interview  they  ever 
had.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  Scott  men- 
tioned an  air  published  in  a  collection  of  Scotch 
Hon}^,  with  accompaniments  bv  Haydn  and 
Beethoven, '  Oh  cruel  was  my  father : '  the  pub- 
lisher says,  '  This  beautiful  air,  which  perhaps 
beloni^  to  the  sonth  side  the  Tweed,  was  com- 
municated to  the  editor  by  his  friend  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Ballatine  of  Kelso.'  Dr.  Witfield  replied, 
'  that  was  the  first  air  I  ever  composed,  when 
sixteen  years  of  age,  at  Oxford.'  It  was  sin- 
gular, Sir  Walter  Again  mentioned  another  song 
with  admiration :  '  That,'  said  the  composer, 
'IB  the  last.'"— P.  133.— Mtfes  and  QKenes. 
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From  The  Spectator. 

TBELAWNT'S  LAST  DAYS  OF  SHELLEY 
AND  BYROM.* 

The  main  sulject  of  this  Tolume  h  the 
"Recollections"  of  an  association  with  Byron 
and  Shelley  in  Italy  just  before  the  death  of 
the  latter,  and  communications  with  Byron 
dunng  the  time  the  Greek  adventure  waH 
in  agitation  and  at  its  commencement.  On 
arriving  at  t)ephnlonia,  Byron  appeared  in- 
clined, as  usuni,  to  "  dawdle  "  away  the  time ; 
and  Mr.  Trelawny  quitted  him  for  active 
work  among  the  Greeks.  The  second  sub- 
ject of  the  book  relates  to  the  author's  cam- 
paigning about  as  a  partisan  of  the  Greek 
cause ;  for  he  did  not  reach  Missolongi  till 
after  the  death  of  Bvron.  Upon  Byron's 
"  last  days,"  therefore,  he  can  throw  no  fur- 
tiier  light ;  but  his  description  of  the  corpse 
and  of  the  state^  of  the  poet's  feet  and  legs 
is  ciiriouB.  The  infirmity  accounts  for  much 
of  the  irritability  that  am>eared  to  the  world 
the  mere  senritiveness  «  vanity. 

"  No  one  was  within  the  house  but  Fletcher ; 
of  which  I  was  glad.  As  if  he  knew  my  wishes, 
he  led  mo  up  a  narrow  stair  into  a  small  room, 
with  nothing  in  it  but  a  coffin  standing  on  tres- 
tles. No  word  was  spoken  by  either  of  us ;  he 
withdrew  the  black  pall  and  the  white  shroud, 
and  there  lar  the  embalmed  body  of  the  Pil- 
grim— more  beautifbt  in  death  than  in  bfe.  The 
contraction  of  the  muscles  and  skin  had  effaced 
even'  line  that  time  or  passion  had  ever  traced  on 
it;  few  marble  busts  could  have  matched  its 
stainless  white,  tlie  harmony  of  its  propoi  ions, 
and  perfect  finisli :  yot  ho  had  been  dissatisfied 
with  tfiat  bodv,  and  longed  to  cast  its  slough. 
How  often  I  had  heard  Iiim  curse  it.  Ho  was 
Jealous  of  the  genius  of  Shakspere — that  might 
well  be — bat  where  had  he  seen  the  fate  or  form 
worthy  to  extito  his  envy?  I  asked  Fletcher 
to  bring  me  a  glass  of  water.  On  hts  leaving 
the  room,  to  condrm  or  remove  my  doubts  as 
to  the  cause  of  bis  lameness,  I  uncovered 
the  Pilgrim's  feet  and  was  answered — the  great 
mystery  wassolvcd.  Both  his  feet  were  clubbed, 
and  bis  legs  withered  to  the  knee — the  form 
and  features  of  an  Apollo,  with  the  feet  and  legs 
of  a  sylvan  satyr.         #         #  • 

"  Knowing  and  aympathixing  with  Byron's 
aensitlTNieBS,  bis  associates  avoided  prying  into 
the  cause  of  his  lameness ;  so  did  strangers, 
from  good  breeding  or  common  humanity.  It 
was  generally  thought  his  halting  gait  origi- 
nated in  some  defect  of  the  right  foot  or  ankle : 
the  right  foot  was  the  most  distorted,  and  it 
had  been  made  worse  in  his  boybood  by  vain 
efforts  to  set  it  rig^t.  He  told  me  that  for  sev- 
eral years  be  wore  steel  splints,  which  so 
wrenched  the  sinews  and  tendons  of  his  leg 
that  they  increased  his  lameness ;  the  foot  was 
twisted  inwards,  only  the  edge  touched  the 
ground,  and  that  leg  was  shorter  than  the  other. 

*  Recf^clitmt  of  the  LoMt  Dayi  of  SheUey  and 
Bvron.  By  E.  J,  Trelawny.  FubUsbed  by 
Uoxon. 


His  shoes  were  peculiar ;  very  big^-beeled,  with 
the  soles  uncommonly  thick  on  the  inside  and 
pared  thin  on  the  outside ;  the  toes  were  Fluffed 
with  cotton-wool,  and  his  trousers  were  very 
lai^  below  the  knee,  and  strapped  down  so  ae 
to  cover  his  feet.  The  peculiarity  of  his  gait 
was  now  accounted  for :  he  entered  a  room 
with  a  sort  of  run,  as  if  he  could  not  stop,  then 

Elanted  his  best  leg  well  forward,  throwing  back 
is  body  to  keep  bis  balance.  lu  early  life 
whilst  his  frame  was  light  and  elastic,  with  the 
aid  of  a  stick  he  might  have  tottered  along  for 
a  mile  or  two  ;  but  after  ho  had  waxed  heavier, 
he  seldom  attempted  to  walk  more  than  a  tew 
hundred  yards,  without  squatting  down  or  lean- 
ing against  the  first  wail,  bank,  rock,  or  tree 
at  hand — ^never  sitting  on  the  ground,  as  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  get  up 
again.  In  the  company  of  strangers,  occasion- 
ally, he  would  make  desperate  em>rt8  to  conceal 
bis  infirmity  ;  but  the  nectic  flush  on  his  face, 
his  swelling  veins  and  quivering  ncnxs  be- 
trayed him,  and  he  suffered  for  many  days  after 
such  exertions.  Disposed  to  fatten,  incapable 
of  taking  exorcise  to  check  the  tendency,  what 
could  he  do  1  If  he  added  to  his  weight,  his 
feet  wonld  not  have  supported  him :  in  this  di- 
lemma  be  was  compellecl  to  exist  in  a  state  of 
semi-starvation  ;  he  was  less  than  eleven  stone 
when  at  Genoa,  and  said  he  had  been  fonrteea 
at  Venice.  The  pangs  of  hunger  which  travel- 
lers and  shipwrecked  mariners  have  described 
were  nothing  to  what  he  suffered ;  their  priva- 
tions were  temporary,  his  were  for  life,  anonitm 
unendurable  as  he  wu  in  Uie  midst  of  abnn* 
dance." 

The  substance  of  die  book  is  for  all  time  j 
containing  as  it  does  biographical  infonna- 
tion  in  the  form  of  characteristic  troits  of 
both  poets,  and  some  dettuls  of  Shelley*! 
death,  burial,  and  exhumation,  of  a  strange 
and  indeed  shocking  kind.  The  form  and  ful- 
ness belong  to  a  past  day,  when  anything  relat- 
ing to  BjTon  and  Shelley  bad  a  current  and  lir* 
ing  perhaps  even  a  fashionable  attraction.  The 
framework  and  the  minutiiE  of  daily  occur- 
rences, which  of  necessity  take  place  in  per- 
sonal reminiscences,  are  of  httle  account  to 
the  readers  of  another  generation.  Perhaps, 
too,  Mr.  Trelawny  is  needlessly  expansive  in 
the  way  of  reflection  and  comment  upon  gen- 
eral topics  where  every  one  can  draw  his  own 
conclusion,  besides  that  he  introduces  na^ 
ters  widek  have  no  very  direct  bearing  on  bU 
nominal  subject. 

Of  the  intellectual  power,  industry,  and 
amiability  of  Shelley,  the  recollections  leave 
a  very  favorable  impression ;  while  they  di»- 
tioctly  mark  the  popular  notion  of  a  ^'eniuBi 
— namely,  that  of  a  man  possessed  with  cer- 
tain ideas  and  mdifferent  to  other  especially 
external  things.  Whatever  Shelley  under- 
took in  his  own  way — the  study  of  books, 
the  observation  of  nature,  the  impetus  of 
composition  and  subseouent  revisions — he 
did  with  all  his  might.  la  other  a0idra,  more 
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espedally  in  peamiirj  and  Midal  natterR,  he 

vas  a  mere  child.  In  Bomethinj^ahe  was  worse 
than  a  child.  Hia  abstraction  often  kept 
him  firom  reeulorly  taking  his  meala;  whicu^ 
had  he  not  been  cut  off  as  he  was,  mnst  hare 
told  upon  his  health.  He  would  neglect 
what  to  the  persons  concerned  were  alT-im- 
portant  occupations,  for  a  book  which  inter- 
ested him.  Thus,  when  learning  to  steer 
the  craft  in  which  he  subsequently  perished, 
he  would  let  her  "yaw"  anyhow  while  he 
was  reading.  The  vessel  itseir  was  highly 
dangerous  as  a  seaboat ;  but  this  was  rather 
the  fault  of  Williams,  the  fdlow  vicUm  of  the 
poet,  than  of  Sheller,  who  did  not  profess 
to  understand  nautical  matters,  whereas  WU* 
Uams  was  an  amateur. 

The  impression  of  Byron  left  by  Mr. 
Trelawny  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  impres- 
iion'of  Shelley,  and  is  darker  than  anything 
yet  painted  of  the  "  noble  poet."  Tlie  usual 
traits  of  selfishness,  vanity,  self-display,  ca- 
price, and  superciliousness,  are  there,  but 
with  paltriness  and  meanness  superadded. 
These  qualities  are  Bomelimes  shown  in 
trifles ;  sometimes,  as  in  his  conduct  to  Leigh 
Hunt  and  his  family,  in  grave  matters.  The 
following  trait,  as  Mr,  Trelawny  truly  ob- 
serves, is  worse  than  shabby. 

"  All  that  were  now  left  of  oar  Pisan  circle 
established  themselves  at  Albargo  —  Byron, 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  Mrs.  Shelley.   I  took  up  my 

3uart«rs  in  the  dtr  of  palaces.  The  fine  spirit 
lat  had  animated  and  held  as  together  was 
gone  I  Left  to  oar  own  devices,  \re  degenerated 
apace.  Shelley's  solidity  had  checked  Byron's 
flippancy,  and  induced  him  occasionally  to  act 
jOBtlpr  and  talk  serioasly ;  now  he  seemed  more 
sordid  and  selfish  than  ever.  He  behaved  shah-' 
tnly  to  Mrs.  Shelley ;  I  might  use  a  harsher 
epithet.  In  all  the  transactions  between  Shel- 
ley and  Byron  in  which  expenses  had  occurred, 
and  they  were  many,  the  former,  as  was  his 
custom,  had  paid  all,  the  latter  promising  to 
repay;  but  as  no  one  ever  repaid  SlicUey, 
Byron  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  his  setting 
the  example;  and  now  that  Mrs.  Shelley  was 
leA  destitute  by  her  husband's  death,  Byron 
did  nothing  for  her.  He  regretted  this  when 
too  late,  for  in  onr  voyage  to  Greece  he  alluded 
to  Shelley,  saying,  '  Tre,  you  did  what  I  shoald 
have  done ;  let  us  square  accounts  to-morrow ; 
I  must  pay  my  debts.'  I  merely  observed, 
'Money  is  of  no  nae  at  sea,  and  when  yon  get 
on  shore  you  will  find  you  have  none  to  spare ' ; 
he  probably  thought  so  too,  for  he  said  nothing 
more  on  the  snhject" 

The  following  is  the  solution  of  the  mys- 
terious marriage  according  to  Mr.  Trelawn/a 

comment  and  recollections. 

'*  Byron's  marrii^  must  not  be  classed  with 
those  of  the  noets,  but  of  the  worldly  wise, — he 
was  not  under  the  illusion  of  love,  bat  of 
money.  If  he  had  left  his  wife  and  cat  society. 


(the  last  he  was  resolved  on  domg,)  bo  would 
have  been  content ;  that  hi^  wife  and  society 
shoald  have  cast  him  off,  was  a  mortification  his 
pride  could  never  forgive  nor  foi^t.  As  to  the 
ofl-vexed  ouesiion  of  the  poet's  sepamtioD  from 
his  wife,  oe  has  told  the  foots  in  prose  and 
verse  ;  bat  omitted  to  state,  that  he  treated  wo- 
men as  things  devoid  of  soul  or  sense,  —  he 
would  not  eat,  pray,  walk,  nor  talk  with  them. 
If  he  bad  told  us  this,  who  would  hsvo  mar- 
velled that  a  lady  tenderly  reared  and  richly 
endowed,  pious,  learned,  and  prudent,  deluded 
into  marrying  such  a  man,  should  bare  thought 
him  mad  or  worse,  and  sought  safety  by  fiicht. 

«  *  4  *  * 

"  [B jran  loquitur.]  'As  to  mv  marriage, 
which  people  made  such  ridiculous  stones 
about,  it  was  managed  by  Lady  Jersey  and 
others.  1  was  perfectly  indifferent  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  thought  I  could  not  do  better,  and  so  did 
they.  I  wanted  money.  It  was  an  experiment, 
ana  proved  a  failure.' " 

The  greater  mj-stery  than  even  tiie  mar- 
riage, the  nan  tuniself,,  is  resolved  by  Mr. 
Trelawny  into  an  imitauon  Geoi^  Prince 
of  Wales.  It  is  probable  that  Byron's  early 
experience  of  London  life  did  him  no  good; 
but  that  early  Ufe  was  not  spe-nt  among  the 
^lite  of  fashion,  and  Byron's  character  was 
uretty  well  formed  before  he  became  famous. 
Nor,  to  say  the  truth,  were  absolute  wont 
of  feeling  and  professions  of  insensibtli^  - 
the  vice  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  bis 
friends  {  it  rather  belonged  to  his  friends  of 
the  Regency. 

"  His  conversation  was  anything  but  literary, 
except  when  Shelley  was  near  him.  The  char- 
acter he  most  commonly  appeared  in  was  of 
the  free  and  easy  sort,  such  ashad  been  in  vogno 
when  he  was  in  London  and  George  IV.  was 
R^nt ;  and  his  talk  was  seasoned  with  anec- 
dotes of  the  great  actors  on  and  off  the  stage, 
boxers,  gamblers,  duellists,  drunkards,  &c.,  &c., 
appropriately  garnished  with  the  slang  and 
scandal  of  that  day.  Such  things  had  all  been 
in  fashion,  and  were  at  that  time  considered 
accomplishments  by  gentlemen  ;  and  of  this 
tribe  of  Mohawks  the  Prince  Regent  was  the 
chief,  and  allowed  to  be  the  most  perfect  sped- 
men.  Byron,  not  knowing  the  tribe  was  ex- 
tinct, still  prided  himself  on  having  belonged  to 
it :  at  nothing  was  he  more  indignant  than  at 
being  treated  as  a  man  of  letters,  instead  of  as 
a  lord  and  a  man  of  fashion ;  this  prevent^ 
foreigners  and  literary  people  from  getting  on 
with  nim,  for  they  invariably  so  o^endcd.  His 
long  absence  had  not  effaced  the  mark  John 
Bull  brands  bis  children  with ;  the  instant  he 
loomed  above  the  horizo^  on  foot  or  horse- 
back, yon  saw  at  a  glance  he  was  a  Britisher. 
He  did  not  understand  fereigncre,  nor  they 
him ;  and,  daring  the  time  I  knew  him,  he  as- 
sociated with  no  Italians  except  the  family  of 
Coont  Qaraba." 

We  take  the  matter  as  it  stands  in  the 
book,  the  accuracy  of  the  author**  "  recnoUeo- 
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tions"  being  asBumed  as  regards  BjTon. 
Some  letters  are  included  which  seem  to  be 
of  a  rather  private  and  confidential  charac- 
ter, and  might  perhaps  as  well  have. been 
omitted. 

We  quote  what  Mr.  Trelawny  has  to  say 
on  that  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  act  of 
literary  treachery — the  destruction  of  By- 
ron*" Autobiography.  Byron  is  introduced 
speaking : 

"  People  say  that  I  have  told  my  own  story 
in  my  writings :  I  defy  them  to  point  out  a 
single  act  of  my  life  by  my  poems,  or  of  mr 
tbonebts,  fbr  I  seldom  write  what  I  think.  All 
that  has  been  published  about  me  is  sheer  non- 
sense,  as  will  do  seen  at  my  death,  when  my 
real  life  is  published;  eveiytbing  in  that  is  true. 
When  I  first  left  England  I  was  gloomy.  I 
smd  60  in  my  first  Canto  of  '  Childe  Harold.' 
I  was  then  really  in  love  with  a  cousin  (Thirza, 
he  was  very  chary  of  her  name^,  and  she  was 
in  a  decline.  Co  my  last  leavii^  England  I 
WHS  savage ;  there  was  eoough  to  make  me  so. 
There  is  some  truth  as  to  detail  in  the  '  Dream,' 
and  in  some  of  my  shorter  poems.  As  to  my 
marriage,  which  people  made  such  ridiculous 
stories  about,  it  was  managed  by  IiRdy  Jersey 
and  others.  I  was  perfectly  indifferent  on  the 
subject ;  thought  I  could  do  no  better,  and  so 
did  they.  I  wanted  money.  It  was  an  experi- 
ment, and  proved  a  failure.  Everything  is  told 
in  my  memoirs  exactly  as  it  happened.  I  told 
Murray  Lady  Byron  was  to  read  the  MS.  if  she 
wished  it,  and  requested  she  would  add,  omit, 
or  make  any  comments  sbo  pleased,  now,  or 
when  it  was  going  through  the  press." 


Mr.  Trelawny  adds : 

"It  is  strange  that  Byron,  though  profesBing 
to  distrust  everybody,  should  have  had  no  mis- 
giving as  to  the  fate  of  his  memoirs  ;  he  was 
glad  Moore  sold  them  to  Murray,  as  be  tbon^ 
that  ensured  publication.  He  considered  it  in- 
dispensable to  his  lionor  that  the  trntfas  he  could 
not  divulge  during  his  life  should  be  known  at 
bis  death.  He  know  Moore  prided  himself  on 
his  intimacy  with  lords  and  lodios,  for  he  was 
always  talking  of  them,  and  that  the  chief  aim 
and  object  of  that  Poet's  whole  life  was  pleas- 
ure at  any  price.  Had  he  fulfilled  his  trust  by 
giving  Byron's  memoirs  to  the  world,  he  would 
hare  compromised  himself  with  society,  as  they 
contdned  many  a  reminiscence  whish  wooM 
have  cast  a  shadow  on  the  fashionable  circles 
which  Tom  Moore  delisted  to  honor.  When 
the  question  was  raised  aflcr  Byron's  death,  of 
the  publication  or  suppression  of  his  memoirs, 
his  friend  Tom  Moore  acted  as  if  he  was  quite 
indifferent  on  the  subject;  so  be  must  aave 
been,  for  although  he  permitted  others  to  read 
them,  be  never  found  time  to  do  bo  himself 
He  consulted  the  most  fashionable  man  be 
knew  on  the  subject,  Lnttcrell,  who,  as  Rogeis 
says,  'cared  nothing  about  the  matter,  and 
readily  voted  they  should  be  pnt  in  the  fire-* 
Byron  said, '  some  few  scenes  and  names  in  hti 
memoirs  it  might  be  necessa^  to  omit,  u  hs 
bad  written  the  whole  truth.  Moore  and  Mar- 
ray  were  to  exercise  their  own  discretion  on 
that  subject.'  He  added,  '  that  the  truth  would 
be  known  and  believed  when  he  was  dead,  and 
the  lies  forgotten.'  So  there  is  nothing  to  ex- 
tenuate the  great  wrong  done  to  Byron  by  Tom 
Moore." 


TnB  Suez  Canal. — ^It  may  be  interesting  to 
some  of  your  readers,  at  the  present  time,  when 
so  much  is  written  relative  to  the  Suez  route  to 
India  and  Australia,  to  have  a  translation  of 
Strabo's  account  (b.  xvii.  c.  i.  4  25.)  of  the 
opening  of  the  canal  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Piolcmies  : 

"  This  canal  was  first  cut  by  Sosostris  before 
the  Trojan  times,  but  according  to  other  writers, 
by  Uie  son  of  Psammiticbus,  who  only  began 
the  work,  and  afterwards  died ;  lastly,  Darius 
the  First  succeeded  to  the  completion  of  the 
undertaking,  but  ho  desisted  from  continaing 
the  work,  when  it  was  nearly  finished,  influenced 
by  an  erroneous  opinion  that  the  level  of  the 
Red  Sea  was  higher  than  Egypt,  and  that  if  the 
whole  of  the  intervening  isthmus  were  cut 
through,  the  country  would  be  overflowed  by 
the  sea.  Tlie  Ptolemaic  kings,  however,  did 
cut  through  it,  and  plooed  locks  npon  the  canal, 


so  that  they  sailed,  when  they  pleased,  without 
obstrnction  Into  the  outer  sea,  and  back  aguo." 

Diodonu  Siculus  (i.  33.)  also  gives  a  similar 
account  of  the  construction  of  the  inter-oceanic 
canal,  of  which  the  remains  at  present  exist : 

"  Darius  the  Persian  left:  the  canal  unflnisbed, 
as  he  was  informed  by  some  persons,  that  by 
cutting  through  the  isthmus  he  would  be  the 
cause  of  iooHMting  E^pt,  for  they  pointed  onl 
to  him  that  the  Ited  Sen  woe  WW  than  the 
level  of  Egypt.  The  Second  Ptolemy  aftep 
words  completed  the  canal,  and  in  the  most  con- 
venient part  constructed  an  artfully  contrived 
barrier  {oiafpayfia)  which  be  could  open  when  he 
liked  for  tlie  passage  of  vessels,  and  quickly 
cloM  again,  the  operation  being  easily 
formed." 

Herodotus  (ii.  158.)  attributes  the  construction 
of  the  canal  to  Pharaoh  Ifecho,  under  wbom,  I>B 
saySf  120,000  laborers  perished  in  the  eMCntioa 
of  Ae  work.— Alotes  aiu  Qfuriea. 
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CAPTAIN  yule's 

From  The  Spectator. 

CAPTAIN  YULE'S  MISSION  TO  THE 
COURT  OF  AVA.« 

The  object  of  this  embassy  to  the  present 
King  of  Burmah  was  to  negotiate  what  is 
diplomatically  called  a  treatv  of  amity  and 
commerce,  alter  hostility  and  war  had  ex- 
torted a  large  slice  of  Uie  dominiDni  which 
Ui  deposed  brother  had  possessed.  The 
Mis^on  was  received  with  much  greater  re- 
spect than  has  hitherto  been  accorded  to  any 
foreign  embassy;  the  E.in^  and  bis  Minis- 
ters appeared  personally  friendly ;  and  com- 
parative freedom  of  exploration  was  allowed 
to  the  members  of  the  Mission,  partly  per- 
haps because  the  King  tiimself  has  a  turn  for 
philosophy.  No  treaty,  however,  was  ob- 
tained ;  either  through  a  mistrust  not  unlike 
Mr.  John  Cade's  as  to  the  danger  attendant 
upon  sealing,  or  a  real  prejudice  of  the 
Burmese  to  treaties,  if  they  can  help  them- 
aelveB.  The  Mission  steamed  up  the  Irawadi 
from  Rangoon  to  the  capital  Amarapoorai 
and,  after  a  residence  of  nearly  two  months, 
steamed  back  again  re  infectft. 

It  is  of  this  voyage,  of  the  residence  at 
the  capital  including  the  Royal  and  Minis- 
terial  interviews,  and  of  a  few  explorations  in 
the  vicinity,  that  the  narrative  proper  con- 
sists. Various  subjects  are  discussed  in  the 
volume,  relating  to  the  history,  religion,  arts, 
and  manners  of  the  Burmese,  as  well  as  to  the 

geography  of  the  country,  These  alt  contain 
le  results  of  actual  knowledge;  but  the 
matter  is  mainly  drawn  from  other  works ; 
and,  relating  to  remote,  or  as  regards  re- 
ligion to  often-discussed  topics,  it  wants  the 
interest  or  the  freshness  of  living  subjects. 

Captain  Yule  has  brought  to  his  narrative 
and  to  his  more  din^uisitional  chapters  a 
knowledge  of  many  things,  which  after  alt 
is  tiie  main  help  to  olMnvation.  In  all  that 
r^ards  structure  and  execution,  his  profes- 
rion  as  an  engineer  makes  him  an  ^dept;  he 
has  a  taste  in  architecture,  art,  and  the 
cognate  sciences,  as  well  as  much  information 
on  the  history  and  religion  of  the  Burmese. 
This  knowledge  he  applies  to  the  existing 
buildings,  as  well  as  to  th»  remains  of  eccle- 
siosticaT  art,  which  were  found  in  the  course 
of  the  Mission's  voyage  along  the  banks  of 
the  Irawadi.  His  descriptions  of  these  things, 
especially  of  the  antiquities  of  Pag^,  are  not 
only  curious  in  themselves,  but  for  the  specu- 
lations they  open  up  as  to  origin  of  the  Bur- 
mese style,  and  the  splendor  of  the  empire 

*  A  Narrative  of  (he  MUntm  leni  by  the  Gov- 
ffiwyr-General  to  the  Court  of  Ava  in  1666:  «ilk 
Jiotictt  of  the  Couniry.  Government,  and  People. 
Bj  CnptaiD  Henry  Yale,  Bengal  Engineers, 
F.R.G.S. ;  late  Secretftiy  to  the  Envoy,  &c.  With 
nnmennu  lUutratlons.  Pablisbed  by  Smith  and 
Kldff. 
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centuries  ago,  confirmatory  of  the  reports  by 
mediffival  travellers  who  occasionally  wan- 
dered beyond  the  Ganges.  ^ 
Aiter  all,  however,  it  is  living  man  and  tus 
actual  productions  in  which  interest  mainly 
centres ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  such  in 
the  volume,  though  not  so  much  as  may  be 
found  in  some  woks  of  travels.  Like  all 
people  who  have  few  sources  of  amusement 
in  tnemselves,  probably  few  topics  of  conver- 
sation, and  certaidhr  no  newspapers  or  popu- 
lar literature,  the  Burmese  are  much  addicted 
to  dramatic  entertainments,  and  very  patient 
over  their  stow  and  elongated  development. 
The  Mission  frequently  landed  for  ceremonial 
purposes,  and  were  mostly  treated  to  a  play. 
This  is  the  critical  deduction. 

"  Kings,  princes,  princesses,  and  their  minis- 
ters and  courtiers,  are  the  usual  dramatic  char- 
acters. As  to  the  plot,  we  usually  found  it 
very  difficult  to  obtain  the  slightest  idea  of  it. 
A  young  prince  was  almost  always  there  as  the 
hero ;  and  bo  as  constantly  had  a  clownish  ser- 
vant,  a  sort  of  Sbaksperian  Lance,  half-fool, 
half-wit,  who  did  the  '  comic  haziness '  with  im* 
mense  success  among  the  Kativo  audience,  as 
their  rattling  and  nnanimoaa  peals  of  laughter 
proved.  It  was  in  this  character  only  that  any 
thing  to  be  called  acting  was  to  be  seen ;  and 
thai  was  often  highly  hamorons,  and  apprecia- 
ble even  without  understanding  the  dialogue. 
Then  there  was  always  a  princess  whom  the 
prince  was  in  lore  with.  The  interminable 
prolixitv  of  dialogue  was  beyond  all  concep- 
tion and  endurance.  What  came  of  it  all,  we 
could  not  tell.  I  doubt  if  any  one  could  ;  for, 
with  the  usual  rate  at  which  the  ac^on  ad  ranees, 
it  must  have  taken  several  weeks  to  arrive  at  a 
denouement. 

"  Much  of  the  dialogue  was  always  in  sing- 
ing ;  and  in  those  parts,  the  attitudes,  action, 
and  sustained  waitings,  had  a  savor  of 
Italian,  which  was  intenseh'  comical  at  first 
Dancing  by  both  male  and  fomale  characters 
was  often  interspersed,  or  combined  with  the 
action.  The  female  characters  in  towns  more 
remote  from  tho  capital  were  often  personated 
by  boys,  but  so  naturally  that  wo  wero  India, 
posed  at  first  to  credit  it. 

The  decency  or  indecency  of  the  Burmese 
drama  is  a  disputed  point  Major  Phayre, 
the  Envoy,  a  capital  Burmese  scholar,  decides 
in  favor  of  correctness ;  ascribing  anything 
beyond  that  to  a  polite  wish  of  the  Burmese 
to  nit  the  taste  of  their  visitors.  Professor 
Oldham,  the  geologist,  had  travelled  through 
one  of  Uie  provinces,  and  seen  a  good  many 
plays  in  various  parts ;  and  his  evidence  in 
support  of  the  opposite  conclu^on  is  strong. 
However,  hear  both  sides,  and  Mnor  Phanrt* 
first. 

" '  I  bare  now  seen  a  good  many  Burmese 
plays,  and  I  declare,  as  a  man  of  honor,  diat  I 
never  saw  anything  i^proaching  to  indecciDiT' 
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exc^  when  then  mm  m  qurinkling  mt  Earo- 
pMuu.  And  I  have  not  the  sUg^test  donbt  but 
that  the  indecent  actions  I  allude  to  were  sup- 
l^ised  to  bo  conform^le  to  the  taites  of  Uteir 
cinlizcd  visitors.  I  have  been  at  numbers  of 
these  entertainments  where  I  was  the  only  Eu- 
ropean, and  then  never  saw  anything  of  the  kind. 
I  have  witnessed  broad  and  coarse  scenes  cer- 
tainly, and  beard  indelicate  allnsions ;  but  most 
certainly  not  worse  than  I  hare  seen  in  booths 
at  English  fairs,  roared  at  by  a  mde  audience. 
In  one  of  the  plajrs  wo  were  present  at,  some- 
thing rather  broad  was  exhibited,  out  of  com- 
pliment to  our  tastes ;  and  what  was  the  remarit 
of  Woondonk  [the  condnetor  of  the  MiRsion] 
to  mo? — 'Yon  will  not  see  anything  of  the 
kind  at  the  capital.  Uore  it  passes  among  rude 
people.  How  could  one  sit  at  a  play  with  one's 
wife  and  daughter  were  anything  improper  ex- 
hibited ? ' 

"  '  What  I  object  to  is  Oldham's  remaA  be- 
ing supposed  a  true  one  with  reference  to  Bur- 
mese tasto  and  practice.  As  vou  say,  "  it 
seemed  to  be  to  the  taste  of  the  audience." 
Take  indiiicriminately  any  company  of  English 
folks,  pnt  them  in  a  theatre,  and  let  such  a 
scene  as  we  witnessed  be  exhibited.  There 
would  be  a  lond  shout  at  once.' 
*  "  Kow  for  the  other  side.  Mr.  Oldbam,  hav- 
ing seen  the  question  mooted  elsewhere,  sent  me 
anotlier  note,  iu  which  he  clearly  estoblisheid, 
from  what  he  himself  witnessed  m  a  perform- 
ance at  Maulmain  by  a  party  of  actors  from 
Bangoon,  the  fact  that  things  for  which  inde- 
cency would  be  far  too  mild  a  name  were  there 
exhimted,  not  as  extamporixed  interludes,  but 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  substantive  plot  of  the 
play ;  and  that  they  were  so  was  confirmed  by 
nis  having  tlie  opportunity  of  examining  with  a 
competent  interpreter  the  text  of  two  of  the 
pieces,  in  which  the  whole  was  laid  down  with 
stage-directions  of  the  grossest  character,  and 
with  graphic  illustrationa  of  the  most  filthy 
kind,  needing  no  interpreter.  In  this  case,  I 
think  Major  Fhayre  cannot  buitd  much  on  the 
circnmstance  that  the  representation  took  place 
in  a  British  dependency.  These  things  are 
brought  forward  as  facts,  nat  as  Bobjcctj>  for 
fiitile  comparisons.  We  are  in  no  position  to 
throw  stones  in  this  nuitter,  and  need  not  go 
back  to  Wyeherley  and  Mrt.  Behn  for  stage 
immoralities.  The  true  reconciliation  of  the 
controversy  no  doubt  lies  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  high  and  a  low  in  the  Burmese 
drama.  It  does  not  follow  from  Mr.  Oldham's 
evidence  that  his  Majesty  the  '  Great  King  of 
Justice,'  wiA  bis  courtiers,  would  tolerate  the 
ribaldry  which  delists  Maulmain." 

CNie  of  the  places  of  commerdal  prodtie* 
don  visited  by  Captain  Yule  was  the  petro- 
leum wells,  whence  large  supplies  are  drawn. 
It  seems  a  natural  monopoly  altogether,  re- 
quiring little  beyond  the  labor  of  digging 
and  transport ;  and  is  practically  admitted  by 
the  Natives  to  be  a  pnvileged  article  pertain- 
ing to  certain  families.  The  cost  in  this 
country  ia  not  much  ioflueaoed  by  the  mono- 
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poly.  On  the  river  bank  it  is  about  35s.  per 
ton ;  in  the  London  maritet,  from  £40  to 
£45  for  the  same  quantity.  The  scarcity  of 
rags  some  time  ago  turned  public  attention 
to  a  Tariety  of  fibrouB  v^etable  lubstitntesf 
our  traveller  found  the  bamboo  in  use ;  but 
the  result  was  not  promiaing,  possibly  from 
want  of  skill  or  care. 

"  Papermaking  is  here  a  very  rude  process. 
The  frame  is  stretched  witli  the  common  close- 
woven  cotton  cloth  of  the  country,  bordered 
with  wooden  ledges  to  confine  the  pulp.  "liiis 
is  placed  in  a  shallow  trough ;  the  pulp  being 
then  poured  in,  spread  over  the  frame,  ^1 
rolled  with  a  bamboo.  It  is  then  lifted  slowly 
and  drained ;  but  the  sheet  cannot  be  removed 
at  once,  as  it  is  even  in  the  rude  Bengalee  pro- 
cess. The  frame  is  set  for  some  time  to  dry  hi 
the  snn  before  this  is  attempted.  The  material 
is  the  fibre'  of  green  bamboos.  This  is  macer- 
ated in  small  tanks  for  some  weeks,  and  tbea 
pounded  into  a  coarse  pulp,  l^ie  bamboos 
which  we  saw  in  maceration  appeared  to  have 
been  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter, 
and  were  split  into  shavings  abont  one-eighdi  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  The  resulting  paper  is 
soft,  bnt  tough,  fibrous,  and  of  unequal  thick- 
ness, only  fit  for  packing  purposes.  I  am  not 
sure  that  this  is  the  same  paper  which,  agglu- 
tinated into  a  sort  of  pasteboard  and  covered 
with  .charcoal  paste,  is  doubled  into  note4)0oks 
under  the  name  parabeikt,  and  written  on  with  a 
steatite  pencil.  In  this  form  it  resembles  our 
school-slates  rather  than  writing-paper,  the  writ- 
ing being  easily  obliterated.  Yet  this  was  al- 
most the  only  form  in  which  district  records 
appeared  to  have  been  kept  in  when  the 

province  fell  into  onr  hands.  Writing-pwer, 
properiy  so  called,  is  not  made  at  all  in  Ba^ 
man.  Books  are  written  with  a  style  on  patm- 
leaves,  as  in  Ceylon;  and  for  the  few  letters 
that  are  written  in  ink,  English  or  Chiseae 
paper  is  made  use  of." 

The  religion  of  the  Burmese  is  well  known 
to  be  a  form  of  Buddhism,  with  its  monas- 
teries, its  religious  orders,  and  ceremonies 
closely  approaching  the  Popish,  its  specult- 
tive  trinity,  its  theoretical  atheism  or  pantfae* 
ism,  and  in  the  min^s  of  many  a  practical 
belief  of  some  superintendiQ^  power.  The 
philosophy  of  the  Buddhists  is  of  an  equally 
curious  character,  not  unlike  that  of  the  an* 
cients  and  the  mediteva!  speculators,  who  io 
the  outset  perhaps  derived  it  from  the  East 
Yet,  as  Captain  Yule  observes,  a  dim  gHmpM 
of  truUis  developed  by  modem  diseovei^  i* 
occasionally  to  oe  found;  though  it  u  ■ 
doubt  whether  they  arc  mere  coincidences 
arising  from  rhetorical  guess  or  from  some 
partial  perception,  such  ae  is  found  among  in* 
viduals  in  moral  or  economical  science.  The 
King  himself  is  a  learned  mant  and  at  • 
private  conference  he  entered  into  leunw 
questions  with  the  Envoy. 
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"We  bad  w^ted  probablj  twenty  minntea 
when  the  expected  ronaic  sounded  fram  within, 
and  tho  guardsmen,  (accompanied  by  Mr. 
Camarctta  in  his  usual  white  jacket,)  entered 
and  dropped  on  their  knees  on  either  side.  The 
doors  in  front  of  us  were  at  the  same  time 
thrown  open,  and  disclosed  a  long  suite  of 
gilded  apartments,  with  tho  King,  a  rather 
short  man,  bat  muscular  and  well-proportioned, 
slowly  pacing  towards  ns,  in  rear  of  toe  attend- 
ants, who  boro  tho  sword  and  other  royid  appa- 
ratus just  described. 

"  Coming  in  with  a  bright  spaikling  look,  he 
took  oflT  his  sandals  behind  the  sofa,  seemed  to 
wipe  bis  feet  on  a  veWet  liassork,  and  took  his 
seat,  doubling  np  bis  legs  in  tho  Barman 
fiishion. 

"  Our  nearer  view  made  no  unfavorable 
diange  in  our  judgment  of  the  Kinc's  appear- 
ance. He  has  a  cuar  and  smooth  skin,  with  a 
blight  black  e^,  whicb  twinkles  up  into  qoite 
a  Chinese  obliquity  when  he  laogns,  and  that 
be  does  every  two  minntes ;  his  moustache  is 
good,  the  throat  and  jaws  very  massive,  the 
chest  and  arms  remarkably  well  developed,  and 
the  hands  clean  and  small.  The  retreating 
forehead,  which  marks  him  as  a  descendant  of 
Alompra,  was  now  veir  conspicuous ;  and  I 
never  saw  this  feature  befbre  in  sudi  singular 
excess. 

"  Ho  was  dressed  in  the  ordinary  Barman 
fashion;  with  a  scanty  muslin  fillet  round  his 
head,  a  well-fitting  white  cotton  jacket,  and  a 
gay  ptam  of  zigzag  sbipea.  Tlie  odIv  royal 
magnificence  about  his  person  was  displayed  in 
the  tsatwe  which  crossed  his  chest  in  three  dis- 
tinct pairs  of  bands,  brooched  at  the  nine  inter- 
sections with  splendidly-jewelled  Gbulte  in  form 
of  crescents  or  rosettes.  He  also  wore  a  pair 
of  ear-tubes,  in  tlie  centre  of  each  of  which 
sparkled  a  right  royal  ruby.  After  looking 
round  awhile  with  a  good-hnmored  expression, 
he  began  to  talk ;  first  addressing  himself  to  the 
Atw^u-woons. 

*'  K.  '  Are  the  books  which  I  ordered  ready  ? ' 

"  At.  '  They  ere  ready,  your  Majesty,  and 
collected  in  the  outer  apfu-tment.* 

"K.  (Addreuing  the  Envcy.)  'Among  these 
books  is  the  Moba-RadzB-Wang.  Read  it  care- 
fully, and  let  it  enter  into  yonr  heart.  The  ad- 
vantage will  bo  twofold.  First,  yon  will  learn 
the  events  which  have  passed,  and  the  kings 
who  have  succeeded  each  other ;  and  secondly, 
M  regards  futurity,  you  wilt  gather  from  thence 
the  instability  of  human  affairs,  and  the  aeeless- 
mess  of  strife  and  anger.' 

"  E.  'I  will  carefully  study  the  work.* 

"K.  'As  regards  the  o^er  works  also,  by 
coDStant  study  (hey  can  be  acquired.  As  I  said 
on  a  former  occasion,  the  mass  of  earth,  water, 
and  air,  which  compose  the  great  island  (the 
Murth)  and  Mount  Myennto,  is  vast,  but  learn- 
ing is  more  stupendous  still,  and  great  labor  is 
necessary  to  acquire  it.  Do  yoa  know  how 
many  elements  there  are  in  a  man's  bodyl' 

"  fc.  'I  cannot  inform  yoor  Majesty.' 

"  K.  '  The  body  consists  of  a  vast  number 
of  particles,  smaU  as  floor  or  dost.   One  hair 


of  die  bead  appears  like  a  single  fibre,  does  it 
nott" 

"  E.  *  It  does,  your  Mnjesty.* 

"  K.  '  Well  it  is  made  up  of  a  great  nnmber 
of  smaller  fibres,  just  as  one  of  ^our  long  ropes 
you  sound  tho  depth  of  water  wiih  is  composed 
of  short  fibres.  Of  the  elements,  eaith  enters 
into  the  bones,  and  water  into  the  hair.' " 

The  Narrative,  originally  printed  at  Cal- 
cutta for  the  use  of  the  Government,  is  now 
published,  in  consequence  of  the  favorable 
reception  it  met  with.  This  edition  has  been 
subject  to  rearrangement  and  revision;  the 
aasistance  of  Uie  Envoy  himself  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Mission  being  freely  given.  The 
quarto  form  of  the  volume,  the  splendid  style 
of  getting-up,  and  the  number  and  excellence 
of  the  cuts  and  plates,  would  suggest  that  it 
may  now  appear  under  official  patronage^— 
possibly  the  last  of  the  many  works  whose 
publication  has  been  owing  to  the  liberality 
of  the  East  India  Company. 

When  Mr.  Crawford  visited  Ava  he  saw 
the  young  Maphoon,  or  genuine  hairy  human 
child.  Capt.  Yule  saw  her,  a  woman  and  a 
mother;  she  came  suddenly  into  the  cham- 
ber, and  he  started  as  though  the  dog-headed 
Ambise  had  entered ; 

"  The  whole  of  Maphoon's  face  was  more  or 
less  covered  with  hair.  On  a  part  of  the  cheek, 
and  between  the  nose  and  mouth,  this  was  con- 
fined to  a  short  down,  but  over  all  the  rest  of  tho 
face  was  a  thick  silky  hair  of  a  brown  color, 
paling  about  the  nose  and  chin,  four  or  five 
inches  long.  At  the  alie  of  the  nose,  under  tint 
eye,  and  on  the  cheek-bone,  this  was  very  fnlly 
developed,  but  it  was  in  and  on  the  ear  that  it 
was  most  extraordinarr.  Except  the  extreme 
upper  lip,  no  part  of  tne  ear  was  visible.  All 
the  rest  was  filled  and  veiled  by  a  largo  mass  of 
silky  hair,  growing  apparently  out  of  every  part 
of  the  external  organ,  and  hanging  in  a  depend- 
ant lock  to  a  length  of  eight  or  ten  inches. 
The  hair  over  her  forehead  was  brushed  so  as  to 
blend  with  the  hair  of  the  head,  tho  latter  beine 
dressed  (as  nsnal  with  her  countrywomen)  a  Ja 
Chinoise,  It  was  not  so  thick  as  to  conceal  alto- 
gether the  forehead.  The  nose,  densely  covered 
with  hair  as  no  animal's  ia  that  I  know  of,  and 
with  long  fine  locks  carving  out  and  pendant 
like  the  wisps  of  a  fine  Skye  terrier's  coat,  had  a 
most  strange  appearance.  Tho  beard  was  palfl 
in  color,  and  aoout  four  inches  in  length,  seem- 
ingly very  soft  and  silky.  Poor  Maphoon's 
manners  were  good  end  modest,  her  voice  soft 
and  feminine,  and  her  expression  mild  and  not 
unpleasing,  aAer  the  first  instinctive  tvpvA^aa 
was  overcome.  Her  mpearanco  rather  sng- 
gcsted  the  idea  of  a  pleasant-looking  woman 
masquerading  than  that  of  ony  tiling  brutal. 
This  discrimmation,  however,  was  very  difficult 
to  preserve  in  sketching  her  LtKeneas,  a  task 
which  devolved  on  me  t<Hlav  in  Mr.  Grant's  ab- 
sence. On  an  after-visit,  however,  Mr.  Grant 
made  a  portrait  of  her,  which  was  generally  »c- 
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knowledged  to  bo  most  suceesEful.  Her  neck, 
bo&om,  and  arms,  appeared  to  be  covered  with  a 
line  paio  down,  scarcoly  visible  in  some  lights. 
She  made  a  move  as  If  to  toko  off  her  ujiper 
clothing,  but  reluctantly,  and  we  prevented  it. 
Ucr  husband  and  two  bojv  accompanied  her. 
The  elder  boy,  about  four  or  fivo  vcnm  old,  had 
nothing  abnormal  about  him.  'hio  youngest, 
who  was  fonrtecn  months  old  and  Ft'ill  at  the 
breast,  was  evidently  taking  afier  his  mother. 
There  was  little  hair  on  the  head,  but  tho<'bild'8 
oar  was  full  of  long  silky  floss,  and  it  could 
bout  a  mouatocbo  and  beard  of  pate  silky  down 
that  would  have  cheered  the  heart  of  many  a 
comet.  In  fact,  the  appearance  of  the  child 
agrees  almost  exoctly  with  what  Mr.  Crawfurd 
•ays  of  Maphoon  herself  as  on  infant.  Tliis 
child  is  thus  the  third  in  descent  exhibiting  this 
Strange  peculiarity;  and  in  tliia  third  generation, 
M  m  the  two  preceding,  this  peculiarity  has  ap- 
peared only  in  one  individnaL  Mapboou  has  the 
•ame  dental  peculiarity  also  that  her  fiitlier  had, 
— tlie  absence  of  the  canine  tectli  an*  Jlrindcrs, 
ttie  back  part  of  the  gums  presenting  mefl 
hard  ridgo.  Still  she  dicws  pawn  like  tier 
neighhors.  Mr.  Camarctta  tells  some  story  of 
an  Jtaliim  wishing  to  marry  hor  and  take  her  to 
Euro])e  which  was  not  allowed.  Should  the 
gnsat  ]  amum  hear  of  her,  he  would  not  be  bo 
CMih.  thwarted  According  to  the  Woondonk, 
the  King  offered  a  reward  to  anvmnn  who  would 

^^'^  °'  avaricious  enough  to 


I  The  dandng  cleplianta  at  thin  court  have 
j  lon^  been  famous.   Capt.  Yule  saw  them  in 

I  their  glory : 

"  The  larger  animal,  a  tall  lean  tusker,  was 
!  more  accomiilishod.  The  words  of  command 
'  were  bawled  into  his  ear  by  the  mahout,  ajiA 

!  were  accompanied  apparently  by  a  greot  deal  of 
:  comment  or  explanatory  discourse,  whilst  at 
<  every  gcutcnco  the  elephant  responded  by  a  loud 
'  grunt  of  assent,  which  was  intensely  comicjil  ia 
I  effect.   His  great  step  consisted  in  alternately 
,  lifting  each  fore  leg,  and  flourishing  it  with  a 
j  circular  sweep,  before  putting  it  again  to  tbs 
,  ground.    Not  the  least  amusing  part  of  the  per- 
fbrmance  lay  in  the  gestures  of  the  maltouts,  w1h> 
on  each  side  went  violently  through  the  actions 
I  and  dances  which  they  intended  the  clcpliant  to 
■  imitate,  shouting  an(l  encouraging,  and  u^ina 
and  brai-otnt/  him,  as  he  increased  the  speed 
'  awkward  agility  of  his  movements  in  accord- 
ance with  the  stimulation  applied.   At  last  the 
hind  legs  also  came  into  play.   They  wcro  flong 
up.altentatcly  in  the  air  like  the  legs  of  a  kick- 
'  IT  horse,  hut  in  a  slow,  disjointed  and  tnappro- 
manner,  that  seemed  to  have  no  conneo- 
tion  wifcjb  t*"^  more  rapid  pas  that  was  going  tm 

amonctfS^'*  '^^^  ^ *• 

old  ciephanTkl;'^"'*.  eye,  all  the  time  that 
hix  limbs  wcreV"""  f!'™"^''  ^''^se  nnwonted 
gambols,  was  v^>tf^'"'.*^"  • 
certainlv  a  piece  oVaftt^  r  ^'n'  '''''1'=''  ^ 
shouts  of  laughter  fh)mW='"6''«'''  Beagalses,  and 
Burmese." 


th7?aS?'-''  "K«<"=?^«o  "«DEn 

raa  JABLE  —I  thmk  it  more  than  probable 

TsfZ?^ir  under  tluTtoSe  " 

•  who^l^  ^«bmis.ion,  or  tliat  the  perw^n 
who  was  "knwkcd  under  the  table,"  wis  con- 
quered, wo.,  t  us  r-It  is  pretty  well  known  bv 
Idl,  too  well  by  those  who  have  unfortunatelv 
inherited  that  painful  hcir-Ioom,  the  ami  ISt 

"  d'r?!r"r  ""''H  ^'^'I'^'^^'^y  n  long 

siS  ,^  r-''  '''^^•^^"n»^;  it  was  con^ 
sidcrc< ,  to  their  .shame  be  it  said,  a  trinmi.h  by 

^Zi^v"'""'''''^        he'^'l  <I"«  longest;  a  S 

Jfi/.i^"*^"""."'^'''"'  liiinw]iowa;iir^ 
knocked  under  the  table."  Hekw 

J^d  f  J„  'S^c  VJe?'^  moa  ng-rr,- i7 
draw  from  the  discussion,"  "I  subiiit  " 

Now  what  n  Roman  did  by  taking  "his  hand 
f  ho  table  and  uttering  three  wonls.-an 

T.  H.  Plowmas. 
Soeingan  bqniiy  regarding  the  term  "  knock- 


ing under,"  I  am  anxious  to  SS^J^^i 
thmk  must  be  the  origin  of  the  eW^^^ 
Devon,  it  is  a  term  used  in  «»tv«^"2JK 
cable  to  the  under  one  of  the  two ;  ij|f?°™if 
Jt  w  Ins  duty  to  knock  off  the  handlf'  "™ 
to  withdraw  the  saw  when  tlio  wormi"  ^ 
plctcd;  tho  epithet  "top-sawyer"  is  jtS«^ 
as  opiHjscd  to  tho  "knickcr  undcr."-S;Zr 
mcarimg  a  person  of  first-nite  abilii  ics  <A?S 
and  the  other  one  who  yields  and  sul-mifiX 
hetter,— this  rauming  arising  fmiu  the  flT 
the    top-sawyer"  has  more  work  of  iinpJ 
and  judgment  too,  than  the  one  who  "\  a 
wider."— Notes  and  Qmria.  j.  b] 

Deadbninq  Glass  Wikdows.— If  theKn 
fwllhi"?  ""ly  I'C  painted  oar^ 

thick  ■torclL  Supposing  tliat  starch  h.as  ^ 
S  ^  «ith  a  paint-brush,  the  e  * 

will  bo  improved  if  roumf  every  pane  a  ocn? 
quantity  is  taken  off  to  Joave  a  m«,>;i„.  ul 
seen  glass  deadened  with  starch ;  and  when  tl 
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THj!,  STOBVS  AMD  STABS  OF  MABCH. 

BT  JU(£»  GILBOBNX  LTOSS. 

HxKSH  ia  the  voice  and  loud  the  war 

Of  storms  in  that  nngenial  time, 
When,  leovinp  southern  londs  afar. 

The  sun  wakes  np  oar  northern  clime ; 
The  long  white  surges  of  the  deep 

Then  break  on.eTer7  wfUliog  shoief 
And  foaming  down  each  rifted  steep, 

moQntatn-torreots  rage  and  roar. 
Like  rapiers  driven  with  Teogeftil  thrust. 

On  breast  and  brow  the  cold  winds  beat, 
And  rushing  hail,  or  troubled  dust. 

Sweeps  the  rough  road  and  echoing  street. 
The  groaning  woods  are  bleak  and  bare. 

The  violet  slumbers  yet  unseen, 
And  ^Kwe  wide  fields  md  pastures  wear 
-  No  welcome  tint  of  early  green. 

Bat  God,  with  all  a  Father's  love. 

When  Earth  thus  reft  of  beauty  Um, 
Reveals  in  blazing  pomp  above 

The  wonders  of  His  radiant  skies  : 
Look  thou  on  Night's  refulgent  arch, 

When  that  mde  hour  thy  gladness  man. 
And  thou  sholt  find  in  rojpng  March 

The  month  at  once  of  storms  and  stars. 

For  lo  I  the  great  Obion  boras 

Descending  in  the  cloudless  west, 
And  red  AsctOBut  now  returns, 

Beaming  at  eve  a  sacred  guest : 
For  up  in  circles  broad  andbright, 

The  Bear  and  Lion  move  and  shine, 
While  SiBiDS  lifts  his  orb  of  light, 

And  fills  our  hearts  with  thoaghtt  divtoe. 

Thus,  ever  thus,  when  storms  arise. 

And  all  is  da^  and  joyless  here, 
He  sets  before  onr  loosing  eyes 

The  glories  of  that  fofty  sphere : 
When,  sorely  tried,  we  grieve  alont^ 

Or  sink  beneath  Oppression's  rod, 
Hb  whispers  from  His  starry  throne, 

"Look  dp,  O  vahI  and  tbdbt  iir  Ood  1" 


lOlivel 

And  I,  methinks,  can  let  all  dear  rights  go. 
Sweet  duties  melt  away  like  summer  snow ; 
Nay,  sometimes  seems  it  I  conld  ereo  bear 
To  Lay  down  humbly  this  love-crown  I  wear, 
Steal  from  mv  palace,  weak,  disthroned,  poor, 
And  see  anotner  queen  it  at  the  door — 
If  only  that  the  king  bad  done  no  wrong : 
If  this  my  palace  where  I  dwelt  so  long 
Were  not  defiled  by  falsehood  entering  in ; 
There  is  no  loss  but  ehange,  no  death  but  sin, 
No  parting,  save  the  slow  corrupting  pain 
Of  murdered  &ith  that  never  lives  again. 

0  livel 

(So  endeth  fUnt  the  low  padietic  cry 
Of  love  wfaidi,  through  death,  learns.  Love  can- 
not die), 

And  I  can  stand  above  the  daisy  bed. 
The  only  pillow  for  thy  dearest  bead  : 
There  cover  up  for  ever  from  my  ^ht 
My  own,  my  own — my  all  of  ewlb^elight : 

And  enter  tne  dim  cave  of  widowed  years, 
Where,  far,  far  oflF,  the  trembling  gleam  appears 
Through  which  Uiy  heavenly  figure  slipped 
away. 

And  waits  to  meet  me  at  the  open  day. 
Only  to  me,  my  Love,  only  to  me 
This  cavern  underneath  the  moaning  sea : 
Tboa  wilt  be  safs  out  towards  the  happy  shore : 
He  who  In  Qod  lives,  liveth  evermore. 

V  — Chambers'  Joarntd. 


LIVINO. 

(jLTTBR  a  DEATn). 

"  That  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  God." 

— I*  Mtmoriam. 

O  LITE  I 

iThus,  seems  it,  we  should  say  to  our  beloved, 
leld  by  so  slender  chain,  so  oft  removed), 
And  I  can  let  thee  go  to  the  world's  end ; 
All  precious  names,  companion,  love,  spoose, 
ft-icnd. 

Seal  up  in  an  eternal  silence  gray, 
Like  a  closed  grave  till  resurrection-day  : 
All  sweet  remembrances,  hopes,  dreams,  desires, 
Heap,  as  one  heaps  np  sacrificial  fires, 
Then  taming,  consecrate  by  loss,  and  prond 
Of  penury,  go  back  into  the  lond 
Tumultuous  world  again  with  never  a  moan — 
Save  that  which  wUspon  atiU,  "My  own.  my 
ownl" 

Unto  the  self-same  sky  whose  arch  immense 
Enfolds  us  both,  like  the  arm  of  Providence  ; 
Contentedly,  can  either  live  or  die 
With  never  clasp  of  hand  or  meeting  eye 
On  this  side  paradise.  While  thee  Isea 
Living  to  God,  thon  art  alive  to  m& 
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DE  PROFUNDIS. 
"  The  Tonng  explored  was  once  delighted  to 
discover  the  warm  and  bright  bad  of  a  poppy  un- 
der seven  feet  of  northern  snow." — ^eiuBwn,  p. 
202. 

Floweb  of  the  burning  heart  I 

Flower  of  the  fervent  eye  I 
Poppy  1   Thy  cup  in  days  of  yore 
Was  aye  with  sunbeams  numing  o'er — 

Why  art  thon  hero  apart 

Beneath  an  Arctic  slq'  ?— 

Apart  from  all  thy  kin. 

That  gipsy  gleaners  stay, 
Red-cloaked  among  the  yellow  com 
In  sunnier  lands  where  I  was  bom, 

And  goldea  largesse  win 

The  live  long  harvest  day. 

Here,  fathom  deep  the  snow, 
Hath  lain,  and  long  shall  lie, 

gToId  closer  yet  thy  scarlet  vest), 
oaped  coldly  o'er  thy  glowing  breast, 
Tet  shall  not  chill  glow 
Nor  close  the  fervent  eye.  . 

Flower !  tbou  shalt  counsel  me ; 

Though  fathoms  deep  of  care. 
Of  faded  hopes  and  gnawing  fears, 
May  o'er  me  drift  thro'  cheerless  years. 

Yet  warm  my  heart  shall  be 

To  do  and  trust  and  dare. 

It  shall  be  tme  and  bold,— 

The  heart  of  long  ago 
Shall  keep  its  hold  on  trath  and  right. 
On  love  and  faith  thro'  earth's  bleu  night ; 

Not  all  her  drifting  snow 

Shall  make  the  worm  heart  cold.      H.  T. 
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From  a  London  Translation. 
THE  EHPEROB  KAFOLEON  IIL  AND 
ENGLAND. 

L 

"We  believe  there  is  a  duty  to  fulfil  towards 
public  opinion :  it  is  to  raise  a  calm  and  im- 
partial voice  amidst  the  passions  which  have 
been  so  unjustly  evolved  in  England.  We 
are  confident  in  being  understood  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel.  Our  observations 
ehall  be  few :  above  all,  we  shall  record 
fa(jlB. 

When  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  ReinibUc,  he  found  around  hun 
(in  the  Assembly  which  was  to  share  and 
often  embarrass  his  power)  but  parties  hostile 
to,  or  not  sympathizing  with  England,  The 
Legitimists  religiously  preserved  against  our 
old  enemies  the  historical  resentment  of  our 
ancient  national  struggles.  The  Republi- 
cans remembered  Pitt  leagued  with  Coburg 
against  the  revolution  in  order  to  destroy  it. 
The  Orleanista  regretted  as  much  the  protec- 
tion which  had  humiliated  them,  as  the  repu- 
diation which  they  had  experienced  before 
their  fail.  Finally,  the  partisans  of  the  Em- 
pire had  still  their  minds  embittered  by  the 
most  painful  reccdlectionB  of  contemporaneous 
history. 

How  should  the  heir  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  I.,  now  become  the  Chief  of 
France,  actP  Should  he  yield  to  the  ani- 
mosity and  prejudices  of  parties  P  Should  he 
encourage  by  example  the  international 
hatred  still  quivering  at  the  remembrance 
of  Waterloo  and  St.  Helena?  Should  he 
avenge,  at  least  by  his  coldness,  his  name 
and  character,  outraged  by  the  EngUsh 
Press  at  the  period  of  his  election  P  No ! 
Exile  is  a  school  of  wisdom  and  maturity  for 
those  whom  God  destines  to  supreme  power. 
In  this  school  Louis  Napoleon  had  learned 
much  and  forgotten  much.  He  only  remem- 
bered the  hospitality  that  had  softened  the 
trials  o^  his  days  of  adversity ;  he  only  con- 
sidered the  great  interest  which  drew  France 
and  England  together,  in  the  cause  of  civili- 
sation. 

n. 

In  1849  the  Porte  is  menaced  by  Austria, 
on  account  of  the  asylum  which  she  afforded 
to  the  Hungarian  Refugees.  The  President 
of  the  RepubUo  thinks  that  France  cannot 
itand  aloof  in  a  natter  which  appears  to 
■affect  impmiant  European  qaeations.  He 
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orders  tiie  French  Fleet  to  be  directed  to  ibe 
Dardanelles,  at  the  same  time  as  the  EngliA 
Fleet,  and  he  thus  seizes  the  first  opportunity 
of  an  active  understanding  between  the  two 
Governments.  But  there  were  still  at  this 
epoch  so  many  susceptibilities  against  Eng- 
land, that  the  French  Ministr}',  of  which 
M.  Odilon  Barrot  was  a  member,  put  a  con- 
dition on  the  despatch  of  our  Fleet,  namely, 
that  it  should  not  sail  in  company  with  the 
English  Fleet,  and  that  its  action  should  be 
distinct,  though  the  object  was  a  common 
one.  No  doubt  there  was,  in  diis  reserve, 
an  excessive  distrust,  but  Uiat  was  only  the 
consequence  of  the  exoesnve  resentment  fiw 
tered  by  the  double  influence  of  the  Tribune 
and  the  Press. 

Some  time  afterwards  Lord  Palmerston 
signifies  to  Greece  an  ultimatum  which  alarms 
Europe.  The  Legislative  Assembly,  that  had 
inherited  the  sentiments  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  against  England,  are  glad  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  showing  their  hostility. 
They  press  on  ^e  ministers  of  the  President 
with  all  the  weight  of  an  opinion,  supported 
by  a  sort  of  popularity ;  and  our  Ambassa- 
dor, M.  Drouin  de  Lhuys,  receives  orders  to 
quit  London.  When  tHs  ftct  was  announced 
by  General  da  La  Hitte,  then  Minister  fat 
Foreign  Affairs,  an  emotion  of  inconsiderats 
patriotism  pervaded  the  whole  Assembly.  In 
the  evening,  all  the  Chiefs  of  the  Right 
attended  at  the  Elys^e  to  congratulate  tlie 
President ;  he  received  them  with  much  cold- 
ness, which  showed  that  he  did  not  partici- 
pate in  their  exultation  at  a  proceeding  which 
might  serve  to  resnsdtate  the  antagomsm  of 
the  two  countries. 

m. 

The  2nd  of  December  came.  This  was  an 
act  of  our  internal  situation  that  did  not  con- 
cern foreign  countries.  Nevertheless,  several 
English  Journals  denounced  the  man  who 
had  saved  his  own  nation  from  a  Rightful 
anarchy,  and,  perhaps,  preserved  Europe 
from  commotion.  Every  species  of  calumny 
was  invented,  and  error  disseminated.  A 
London  paper  even  went  so  far  as  to  present 
the  sketch  of  a  scene  which  represented  in* 
surgents  being  shot  on  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
Credence  was  given  to  such  things  which  our 
manners  and  habits,  however,  rendered  as 
improbable  as  they  are,  hapjuly,  impossible. 
The  tmOt  ia,  that  not  only  was  no  person 
shot  after  the  fighUng,  bat  out  of  a  popubf 
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tion  of  1,600,000  inhabitanto,  there  were  in 
Tevolt  only  1,500  demagogues,  of  vhom  150 
at  the  most  perished  with  arms  in  their  hands 
during  the  conflict  This  truth  can  be  as 
easily  demonstrated  in  England  as  in  France. 
With  such  audacity  was  the  fact  misrepre- 
sented, in  order  to  create  animadversion 
against  an  act  vhich  merited  the  gratitude 
of  a  cinliMd  people. 

Indifference  was  impossible  in  the  face  of 
such  outrages;  but  impassibility  was  com- 
manded by  patriotism  and  public  interest. 
The  Chief  of  France  allowed  uninterrupted 
this  flow  of  bad  passions,  mingled  with  the 
Bcum  of  our  civil  disturbances ;  he  would  not 
even  authorize  the  reprisals,  though  very 
easy,  of  the  French  Press.  Great  nations 
cannot  be  offended  with  each  other  in  vain, 
and  when  so  offended  they  soon  come  to 
blows.  That  is  what  happened  after  the 
Trea^  of  Amiens,  so  quidtly  compromised 
by  the  nolence  oif  the  Tribune  and  Press 
against  the  First  Consul.  It  is  evident  that 
if  in  the  first  months  of  1852  there  had  not 
been  so  much  wisdom  on  our  side  in  soothing 
opinion,  we  should  have  reverted  to  1802, 
and  a  rupture  would  have  become  the  inevi- 
'  table  rcMilt  of  the  irritation  between  the  two 
countries. 

Public  good  sense,  more  than  time,  brought 
the  reflecting  portion  of  the  English  people 
to  a  right  appreciation  of  events  and  men, 
whom  so  many  gross  mis-statements  and 
odious  calumnies  had  essayed  to  traduce.  In 
England  as  in  France,  the  conduct  of  the 
Emperor  has  been  judged  as  impartial  history 
will  judge  it.  Already,  in  16d2,  at  a  time 
of  the  most  violent  aggressions  from  a  part 
of  the  English  Press,  the  City  of  London 
protested  energetically  agiunst  a  polemic 
which  shocked  its  good  sense  and  its  patriot- 
ism. Two  years  later,  when  the'  Emperor 
and  Empress  visited,  as  Allies,  the  Queen  of 
the  Three  Kingdoms,  they  received  universal 
sympathy  and  respect  in  that  great  country. 

IV. 

We  come  to  another  phase  of  contempo- 
raneous evmts.  The  Eastern  question  arises ; 
war  is  resolved  upon ;  an  alliance  is  formed 
between  France  and  England.  How  has 
this  alliance  been  understood  and  carried  out 
by  the  two  nations  P  To  the  honor  of  both 
we  must  say,  that  if  they  had  been  united  for 
centuries,  they  oould  not  have  brought  more  I 
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loyalty,  more  marked  devotion,  more  confi- 
dence under  the  trials  which  they  both  en- 
dured. As  for  UB — and  we  may  well  be 
proud  of  it  as  a  part  of  our  glory — ^we  ex- 
hibited our  concurrence  in  every  posdble 
manner.  There  were  not  venting  persons, 
at  that  tim^  who  perceived  less  a  French 
than  an  English  interest  in  the  war  in  the 
East.  Undeterred  by  that  opinion,  the  Em- 
peror sent  to  the  Crimea  twice  as  many  sol- 
diers as  the  English.  A  good  and  perfect 
understanding  was  among  his  most  formal 
instructions  to  his  Generals-in-Chief.  This 
inspii-ation  of  the  Sovereign  of  France  be- 
came the  rule  of  our  army  in  its  relations 
with  the  English  army.  Defending  the  same 
cause,  exposed  to  the  same  perils,  the  two 
armies  had  duties  and  interests  in  common  j 
they  owed  each  other  mutual  support  at  all 
times.  For  our  part,  we  gave  it  with  a 
promptitude  and  good-will,  of  rare  example 
in  mUitaiy  annals,  even  between  combatants 
of  the  same  nation.  At  Inkerman,  we  rushed . 
at  the  first  call  of  our  Allies,  to  share  their 
danger  and  second  their  heroism  under  the 
terrible  pressure  of  the  Russians.  The  trials 
of  a  rigorous  winter,  the  fatigues  of  a  gigan- 
tic siege,  the  enormous  losses  caused  by  fire, 
cold  and  disease,  had  considerably  impdred 
the  effectiveness  of  the  English  army ;  several 
French  rej^ments  shared  with  them  the 
duties  of  their  own  lines;  they  helped  to 
open  their  roads,  and  transport  their  cannon 
and  provisions.  The  English  nobly  recipro- 
cated our  aid;  their  vessels  conveyed  our 
troops  to  Bomarsund,  and  a  part  of  those 
sent  to  the  Crimea ;  later,  when  thmr  army 
had  been  re-organized,  we  met  from  them 
the  same  devotion  they  had  received  from 
us;  their  hospitals  were  free  to  our  sich,  their 
medical  stores  at  the  disposal  of  our  soldiers. 

This  is  what  took  place  in  Russia  :  on  the 
field  of  b.ittle,  the  two  people  were  as  one; 
the  soldiers  of  the  two  allied  armies  had  but 
one  soul  under  their  united  flags,  to  combat, 
to  suffer,  to  die,  and  to  triumph  together.  In 
like  manner,  after  the  peace  gained  by  thdr 
common  glory,  the  AlHsnee,  cemented  by 
this  noble  fratemi^  of  heroism  and  conflicts^ 
seemed  thenceforward  unchangeable.  One 
would  have  said  that  we  had  buried  our  rival- 
ries with  our  dead,  under  the  sands  of  the 
Crimea,  and  that  these  noble  victims  had  re- 
deemed, by  their  blood  shed  in  a  common 
cause,  the  struggles  of  many  centaries. 
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What  a  Burpme  tor  our  ancestors,  who  IiTed 
frith  the  hatred  of  another  period,  if  they 
oould  have  iritnessed  the  English  tamj, 
proudly  bearing  on  their  breast  the  effi^  of 
the  Martyr  of  St.  Helena,  and  the  sons  of 
the  soldiers  of  Waterloo  wearing  with  equal 
pride  the  medal  on  which  is  engraved  the 
image  of  the  Queen  of  England. 

V. 

The  alliance  then  seemed  indissoluble. 
Soon,  however,  a  dissension  arose  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  conditions  of  pence.  This 
divergence,  deemed  of  little  importance  in 
Paris,  widened  ont  of  all  proportion  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  a  port  of  the  English  Press,  this 
time  adding  ingratitude  to  injustice,  and  un- 
mindiul  of  the  paat,  were  seen  to  insult  the 
Emperor,  his  Ooveniment,  his  acts,  his  in- 
tentions.  The  Emperor  remains  impassible. 

Nay,  more,  in  a  spirit  of  moderation,  and 
for  the  sake  of  a  good  understanding,  France 
and  Kussia  agreed  with  England.  The 
points  in  discussion,  moreover,  related  to 
secondary  interests,  in  no  wise  affecting  the 
guarantees  stipulated  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

The  question  of  the  Principalities  then 
arose.  At  the  Congress  of  Paris,  France 
and  England  were  in  favor  of  a  union.  Af- 
terwards, the  Cabinet  of  St.  James'*  changed 
its  opinion,  and  by  a  to-be-rc^tted  apprt- 
ciation  of  aflhirs,  it  was  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Tuileries  which  was  represented  in  London 
as  forsaking  the  alliance.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment might  have  justly  felt  hurt  at  this 
false  interpretation  of  its  conduct,  so  luyal 
and  m(>derate.  At  this  moment,  the  Revolt 
in  India  hurst  forth.  If  France  had  been 
less  sincere  in  her  sentiment,  less  diunter- 
eated  in  ber  views,  the  occasion  was  favora- 
ble for  showing  herself  more  reserved,  per- 
haps more  ezaoting,  towards  her  Ally.  The 
Emperor  thought  and  acted  qmte  otherwise. 
The  embarrassmenta  which  the  war  in  India 
brought  on  England  only  rendered  him  the 
more  conciliating  at  Oabome,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Principalities.  He  offered,  later, 
to  the  EngUsh  Government,  to  let  its  troops 
pass  across  our  territory,  and  he  headed,  with 
the  Imperial  Guard,  a  subscription  for  the 
victims  of  the  Indian  insurrection. 

VI. 

We  here  touch  upon  the  most  painful  cir- 
cumstance between  the  two  countries,  end 
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the  most  likely,  withoiit  a  frank  explanation, 
to  affect  the  confidence  which  is  the  strength 
of  their  alliance.  Tliis  explanation  has  be- 
come necessary,  not  to  make  complaints,  but 
to  elucidate  facts,  and  justify  the  f^linga 
which  have  been  manifested  in  France. 

The  attempt  of  the  14th  of  January  had 
itmck  Paris,  France,  and  all  Europe  with 
stupor.  After  first  returning  thanks  to  God, 
it  waa  aiked  what  was  the  ori|pn  of  the 
crime  P  whence  came  the  aasasainRf  anddsk 
whom  had  they  conceived  thoughta  which 
had  nothing  of  humani^,  bo  perverse  and 
savage  were  they  1  The  assassins  came  from 
F^land ;  the  crime  bad  been  concocted, 
fomented,  subsidised,  perhaps,  by  clubs  of 
refugees,  who  dishonor  the  generous  hosio- 
tahty  of  a  free  country,  by  making  it  tJie 
home  of  a  permanmt  confederacy  for  assas- 
sination. 

Then  it  was  very  naturally  said  in  Prance, 
What!  is  it  then  always  in  England  that 
these  atterapti  upon  the  life  of  the  Empnor 
and  sode^  are  concocted P  lathatwfaatwa 
bad  a  nghl  to  expect  from  an  alliance  bo  loy- 
ally observed  during  peace,  ao  gloriously  ce- 
mented by  war. 

In  truth,  the  attempt  of  the  14th  of  Jan- 
uary was  not  the  first  that  emanated  from 
London.  Other  crimes  less  terrible,  but 
equally  wi(^ted  in  conceptitm,  had  the  same 
source.  They  are  alt  bom  in  the  bosom  of 
those  revolutionary  ^associations  which  have 
their  periodical  uttings — which  have  pub- 
licly for  these  six  years  proclaimed  the  right 
to  kill  the  Emperor — which  raise  murder  to 
to  a  doctrine  and  a  dutjr— vhich  fanaticise. 
liae  minds  that  they  have  aantpted. — whidi 
arm  the  inaenaate  i^om  they  hare  fimatidsed 
— which  send  forth  aawsiini  with  thor  wi^ 
bill,  and  which  thence  wait,  under  the  toler- 
ance of  Ei^lish  hospitality,  for  the  reiolt  of 
these  ne&rious  machinations. 

Is  the  proof  wanted  ?  Here  it  is,  inscribed 
on  the  records  of  Criminal  Judicature. 

vn. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1652,  the  police  dis- 
cover in  a  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Reine 
Blanche,  near  the  Fontainbleau  Barrier,  a 
regular  factory  of  infernal  machines,  des- 
tined for  a  crime  which  Was  to  be  attempted 
in  the  month  of  August.  The  instigation  to 
this  crime  came  from  London.  The  journey 
to  that  capital  of  one  of  the  contumadous 
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accused,  fais  commuoieations  -with  the  refu- 
geeR,  the  correBpondence  seized,  could  ieave 
DO  doubt  oa  that  point 

In  January,  1863,  KelBch  is  arrested  in 
Paris,  after  a  warm  resistance,  as  also  were 
Oalli  and  Rossi.  Kelsch,  wboae  bad  designs 
the  police  had  known  and  unmasked,  like- 
wiw  oame  fixnn  London;  inqmiies  proved 
that  he  bad  been  sent  and  salaried  by  the 
Central  Donooratic  Committee,  of  which 
Ledru  Rollin  and  Haznni  are  the  heads  i 
transported  to  Cayenne,  he  obtained  a  par- 
don from  the  clemency  of  tlie  Emperor. 

Some  months  afterwards,  the  ex-Serjeant 
Boichot  arrives  in  France ;  the  police  arrest 
him,  and  he  is  condemned  by  justice.  Like 
the  others,  Botchot  also  came  fivm  London. 

In  1854,  Magen,  one  of  Ledru  Rollin's 
most  active  agents,  invents  some  shells  to 
explode  by  a  slight  shock.  Sentoiced  in 
Belgium  by  defuilt,  he  escapes  and  takes 
refuge  in  London,  with  his  accomplices 
Sanders  end  Brunei,  among  the  conspirators 
of  auaarination,  who  welcome  him  as  a 
brother. 

Some  time  after  the  condemnation  of 
Magen,  the  police  arrest  at  Batignolles  a 
man  carrying  a  grenade  of  the  same  shape  as 
that  invented  by  Magen  ;  this  waa  Carpeza, 
a  member  of  a  society  called  La  Fraiemelle 
Univeraelle,  composed  of  the  remnants  of 
the  society  organized  by  Ch.  Delecluze,  the 
emissary  of  Ledru  Rollin.  Carpeza  had  be- 
fore been  condemned  tor  affiliation  with 
Secret  Societies.  Condemned  agdn,  on  the 
4th  of  August,  18S5,  he  is  traospcnted  to 
Cayenne,  whence  he  manages  to  escape. 

Even  before  the  trial  of  Magen  and  his 
confederates  was  over,  accident  disoo^'ered  on 
the  Northern  Railway,  an  infernal  machine 
constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
bombs,  and  intended  to  explode  under  the 
Imperial  train.  Judicial  investigation  estab- 
lished most  completely  the  guitt  of  Deron, 
Louis  (of  Lille),  Vandome,  the  brothers 
Jacqiun  (of  Brussels),  D'Hemns,  and  Des- 
quiens.  Tbe  first  four  were  condemned  by 
de&ult  to  death;  ^Deron,  the  principal  in- 
stigator of  the  plo^  fled  to  London,  where 
he  lived  in  great  intimaigr  with  Ledru  Rollm, 
me  of  whdse  most  conrtant  compuiioQi  be 
has  since  become. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1854,  Pianori  fires 
two  {Hstol  shots  at  the  Emperor,  almost  close 
to  His  Mqesty.  He  arrived  £tom  Lcmdon, 
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and  it  is  Mazzini  who  paid  him  the  wages  of 
crime.  But  this  is  not  all :  the  Democratic 
Societies  in  that  capital  caused  a  medal  to 
be  struck,  commemorative  of  Pianori'a  act  of 
courage ;  a  meeting  was  held  on  the  22nd  of 
September,  where  sjieakers,  amidst  the  plau- 
dits of  the  audience,  justified  the  attempt  in 
the  Champs  Elysies,  and  deplored  the  death 
of  Pianori  as  that  of  a  martyr. 

A  liUle  later,  Tibaldi,  Qrilli,  and  Borto- 
lotti  are  arrested  before  pitting  their  design 
into  execution ;  these  wretches  were  but  the 
slavish  tools  of  implacable  perversities.  Again 
it  is  from  London  that  this  fresh  attempt  pro- 
ceeded, from  among  the  refugees  whom  jus- 
tiee  has  pronounced  guilty,  branded,  con- 
demned, without  the  power  to  strike  or  reach 
them. 

Lastly,  the  14th  of  January,  1858,  four 
Italians  threw  bombs  under  the  carriage  of 
the  Emperor,  miraculously  saved  with  the 
Empress.  These  bombs  kill  ten  persons, 
and  wound  one  hundred  and  fifty-six.  The 
new  assassins  came  from  London.  The  terri- 
ble projectiles  which,  missmg  their  aim,  lut 
so  many  victims,  and  turn  the  scene  of  mur- 
der into  a  frightful  carnage,  were  manufac- 
tured in  England.  Two  Englishmen,  Allsop 
and  Hodge,  figure  in  this  conspiracy^  to- 
gether with  a  Frenchman,  Bernard,  a  refugee 
in  London. 

To  these  repeated  attempts  must  be  added 
the  exhortations  which  are  incessanUy  pro- 
voking them.  The  revolutionary  associations, 
composed  of  refugees,  join  theory  to  prac- 
tice. These  associations  possess  an  indefati- 
gable activity ;  sometimes  divided  by  personal 
antagonisms,  they  are  always  in  accord  to 
encourage  and  glorify  criminal  attempts. 
They  have  thrir  meetings  j  they  make 
speeches,  publish  and  circulate  their  writings. 
Something  of  them  is  continually  penetrating 
into  France,  either  in  little  pamphlets,  which 
escape  the  utmost  vigilance,  or  in  foreign 
newspapers.  Then,  for  a  few  madmen  who 
admire  such  sanguinary  fblUes,  there  is  an 
immense  mtyority  of  honest  people  "whose  m- 
terests  are  alarmed,  whose  minds  are  excited, 
and  who  h^in  to  ask,  with  mixed  surprise 
and  anzie^,  how  sudi  in&mies  can  be  su^red 
to  be  openly  and  publicly  avowed  and  circu- 
lated in  a  civilized  comitty. 

To  aoooont  for  these  impressions,  one  must 
know  to  what  extent  the  violence  and  insan- 
ity of  these  Revolutionary  Addresses  ean  go. 
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Here  u  a  fact  of  the  month  of  November, 
1607 ;  ve  shsdl  see  that  direct  exhortationB 
preluded  to  the  bombs  of  the  14th  <^  Jan- 
uary. 

There  is  in  London^  close  to  Temple  Bar, 
a  Coffee-house,  irhere  every  day  is  announced 
the  subject  for  discussion  in  the  evening. 
The  public  are  invited  to  join  in  the  Debate. 
This  Coffee-house  is  called  The  Discussion 
Forum,  where  eating,  drinking  and  political 
discussion  are  combined.  A  man  is  paid  by 
the  proprietor  to  preside  and  direct  the 
debate.  In  the  month  of  November,  the 
following  order  of  the  day  vras  publicly 
posted:  "Is  Begicide  lawful,  under  certain 
drcumBtancea  ?  "  The  question  was  then 
openly  debated. 

This  is,  moreover,  not  a  transitory  and 
isolated  fact;  and  that  vhieh  took  place  ance, 
and  that  which  takes  place  every  day,  aggra- 
vates it  still  more.  On  the  9th  of  February 
last,  the  French  Club,  whose  members  meet 
in  Wylde's  Reading  Room,  Leicester  Square, 
had  a  sitting,  at  which  Simon  Bernard,  the 
accomplice  of  Orsini,  made  a  speech,  and 
expressed  himself  with  the  greatest  violence. 
He  declared  that  the  Emperor,  the  Ministers, 
M.  de  Fersigny,  and  all  the  high  French 
Functionaries  were  out  of  the  law,  and  he 
invited  his  hearers  to  rush  upon  tJiem  by  all 
the  means  in  their  power.  This  speech,  in 
which  the  ^plobIe  competed  with  the  horrible, 
was  hailed  with  frantic  approbation.  In  fine, 
some  days  ego,  on' the  24th  of  February  last, 
Felix  Pyat  published,  under  the  title  "Lettre 
au  Parlement  tt  h  la  Preaae"  the  veritable 
manifesto  of  Assassinationi  worthy  corollary 
of  all  these  provocations. 

Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pam- 
phlets have  been  published,  chiefly  in  Lon- 
don, since  1852.  We  could  here  give  quota- 
tions to  prove  that  for  these  six  years  the 
apology  of  assassination  has  been  incessant, 
almost  daily.  We  vrill  limit  ourselves  to  a 
few  lines  from  a  publication  in  1857,  b}'  Felix 
Pyat,  which  vrill  suffice  to  make  good  our 
assertioa : 

"  In  spite  of  all  yonr  precaaticms,  in  spite  of 
yonr  Chmese  walls,  your  lines  of  customs,  your 
sanitary  belts,  we  pass,  we  penetrate,  we  reach, 
in  the  cotta^,  the  hands,  the  eyes,  ^e  heart  of 
the  mectiamc  and  the  peasant,  and  the  people 
read  us,  notwithstanding  all  *  *  *  From  Bor- 
deaux to  Lille,  from  Angers  to  Lyons,  extend 
the  atibs  of  The  MarianM,  Its  mines,  its  sups, 
and  trains  of  powder  which  the  slightest  spark 
may  explode  •  *  «  There  is  your  alarm  1  *  * 
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*  You  know  that  oar  address  to  La  Mariame 
was  pablished  in  London,  that  it  is  from  Lon- 
don we  direct  our  thunderbolts  and  cataracts. 
Yes,  the  authors  of  the  evil  live  in  England. 
England  is  the  guilty  one,  tho  abettor  who 
shelters  us,  who  prints  us."  *  *  *  (t) 

It  is  thus  they  themselves  held  up  Eng- 
land to  public  mistrust,  in  return  for  her 
asylum.  Because  she  was  generous  to  them, 
they  seek  to  make  her  suspected.  In  this 
way  they  themselves  led  to  the  movement  of 
opinion  which  broke  out  after  the  attempt  of 
the  14th  of  Januarj-,  against  a  tolerance  ill 
onderstood,  the  cause  of  which  was  due  to 
chance  circumstances,  and  to  the  embarrass* 
ment  of  English  legislation,  and  not  at  all  to 
the  intentions  of  the  Queen's  Government 

Nearly  about  the  same  period,  the  Author 
of  this  abominable  pam^let  made  a  speech 
at  the  tomb  of  a  French  refugee ;  and  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  profaning  death  itself,  he 
dared  to  make  the  following  appeal  to  ven- 
geance : 

"  When  will  a  beroical  hand  settle  this  ac- 
count of  Uoodl  Is  it  not  time  to  avenge  the 
dead  and  save  the  living  1  When  a  man  raises 
himself  above  pnblic  justice  he  deserves  to  fall 
nnder  private  vengeance ! " 

More  than  ten  thousand  persons  hailed 
these  impious  thoughts,  and  the  English 
Press,  reproducing  them,  either  to  approve 
or  to  stigmatise  them,  carried  them  to  all 
classes  of  society.  The  reprobation  they 
provoked  in  honest  minds  easily  turned  to 
reproaches  against  the  Government  which 
tolerated  them. 

vm. 

The  attempt  of  the  14th  of  January  re- 
vived these  reproaches  in  the  heart  of  public 
opinion.  On  learning  whence  came  the 
bombs,  whence  the  murderers  set  out,  one  re- 
called to  mind  what  we  have  just  enume- 
rated, Uie  number  of  previous  attempts,  thdr 
origin,  the  bond  which  tied  them  to  the  revo- 
lutionary affiliations,  the  incessant  appeals  to 
vengeance  responded  to  by  murderous  explo- 
sions. Then  without  reflecting  on  the  fatal 
chance  which  had  collected  in  London  the 
most  violent  refugees  of  all  countries,  and  of 
the  consequences  of  such  assemblages  in  a 
country  so  free  as  England,  with  institutions 
so  comprehensive  as  hers,  public  opinion, 
vividly  impressed  by  a  concatenation  of 
&cts  which  had  all  the  same  origin,  took 
umbrage  at  a  toleration  which  bad  long  dis- 
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quieted  it.  In  its  legitinutte  indigDation 
sgainat  those  who  had  indted  or  perpetrated 
the  crime,  it  threw  upon  that  tolerance  a 
part  of  the  responubility,  which  could  not 
justly  be  imposed  on  England  any  more 
than  on  Belgium,  Switzerland  or  Piedmont. 
Public  opinion  pelded  to  an  irritation  which 
was  but  the  effect  of  its  dcTotion  and  respect 
for  the  Emperor.  The  Sovereign  of  Prance 
could  not  feel  otherwise  than  grateful ;  hut  it 
is  proper  to  obserre  that,  always  consistent 
mUi  himself  on  a  quesUon  in  some  sense 
personal,  which  affected  hiB  own  existence 
and  that  of  the  Empress,  escaped,  like  him- 
self from  deathf  he  never  for  a  moment  devi- 
ated from  the  justice  whick  he  owed  to  all, 
from  the  calm  which  was  due  to  himselt 

Let  us  say,  nevertheless,  that  in  France 
there  is  more  indignation  than  alarm  with 
respect  to  these  organizations  of  refugees, 
who,  as  has  been  shown,  are  plotting  the  life 
of  the  Emperor,  vievring  him  as  the  buckler 
of  social  order,  and  the  obstacle  to  universal 
anarchy.  Though  they  shock  the  whole 
world,  they  alarm  only  feeble  minds;  but 
they  terrify  neither  society  nor  Oovemroent. 
It  is  remarkable  that  among  the  plots  we 
have  specified,  two  only  have  been  executed, 
mmcMssnilly,  praise  he  to  God!  all  the 
lest  have  been  tamed  aride  by  the  energetic 
T^ilance  of  the  French  Fol^,  as  active  in 
preventing  evil  as  the  revolutionists  are 
ardent  for  its  triumph. 

As  to  the  English  people,  they  avow,  we 
know,  the  same  horror  that  we  do,  at  the 
evil  deeds  concocted  in  their  land,  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  ours.  But,  without  undervaluing 
these  sentiments,  without  at  all  encroaching 
upon  the  independence  of  their  institutions, 
vre  must  look  upon  these  oft-repeated  at- 
tempts as  admonitions,  which  indicate  impor- 
tant duties  to  all  Governments.  Thus,  after 
the  14th  of  January,  there  vras  bat  one  voice, 
throughont  France,  demanding  two  things : 
the  flnt,  the  remoral  fVom  our  frontiers  of 
assassins  judicially  condemned;  the  second, 
the  interdiction  of  the  public  apology  of  as- 
sassination by  the  Press  and  on  the  platform. 
This  wish  is  conveyed  in  the  speeches  of  the 
great  bodies  of  the  State,  in  the  addresses  of 
the  Magistracy,  the  Municipal  Council,  and 
the  National  Guard.  The  addresses  of  the 
Army  were  naturally  more  emphatic.  They 
npress  with  ene^  peculUrly  militaryt  the 
sentiment  of  France.  A  few  only  m^ht 
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have  hart  the  susceptibilities  of  England. 
In  that  respect,  Comte  Walewski  has  given 
explanations,  ai  which  the  perfect  good  fbith 
must  have  e^eed  and  repaired  alL 

IX. 

Ik  London  th^  have  taken  this  pretext 
to  awaken  the  national  sasceptibilities,  and 
mkconatrue  the  conduct  and  intentions  of  the 
French  Government.  They  have  tried  to 
make  it  be  believed  that  France  was  requiring 
England  and  neighboring  countries  to  re- 
nounce the  right  of  asylum,  that  sacred  right 
which  France  respects  and  practises,  by  af- 
fording not  only  a  refuge  to  more  than  ten 
thousand  Italians,  Spaniards,  Germans,  and 
Poles,  but  also  subsidies  to  a  great  number 
of  them. 

The  right  of  asylum  need  not,  therefore, 
be  defended  against  us.  Far  from  assailing 
it,  we  respect  it  as  one  of  our  national  tradi- 
tions. James  IL,  and  his  followers,  deserted 
by  fortune,  ftnmd  in  the  hospitality  of  Louis 
XIV.  a  compensation  for  the  country  which 
they  had  lost.  Charles  Edward,  defeated  at 
CuUoden,  returned  to  France  ;  and  if,  unfor- 
tunately, the  right  of  asylum  was  violated  in 
his  person,  it  was  because  the  weakness  of 
Louis  XV.  was  not  ]^roof  against  the  press- 
ing demands  of  EngUnd.  Charles  Edward, 
arrested  on  leaving  the  Opera,  was  obh'ged 
to  flee  and  hide  in  Italy,  where  he  died. 
This  was  a  shamefUI  exception,  and  serves  to 
mark  to  what  abasement  we  had  foUen  j  for 
we  must  remark  that,  under  all  governments, 
France  has  opened  her  gates  to  foreipiera 
separated  from  th«r  country  by  political 
causes. 

It  is  not  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  who 
would  abjure  this  tradition  of  our  histor}', 
in  which  are  blended  the  souvenirs  of  his 
own  destiny.  He  cannot  forget  that  during 
his  exile  he  profited  by  the  right  of  asylum, 
courageously  maintained  on  his  behalf  by 
Switzerland,  and  loyally  observed  by  Eng- 
land, in  the  days  of  his  ill-fortune.  He  has 
no  idea  then  of  infringing  on  a  sacred  right, 
which  was  his  safiegaard.  The  representa- 
tives of  andent  dynasties  rende  at  our  doors, 
in  neighboring  countries.  The  Emperor 
never  had  a  thought  of  being  alarmed  at 
their  presence  near  our  frontiers,  or  to  de- 
mand their  removal,  as  was  done  with  regard 
to  himself,  in  1833.  He  respects  others' 
miifortane  more  than  his  was  respected. 
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At  this  time,  more  than  ever,  therefore,  is 
the  light  of  atj^uin  sacred  to  ua.  France, 
which  would  sHrifiee  it  for  no  one,  makes  no 
danand  on  allied  or  ne^hboring  powers  to 
renounce  it.  Only  ahe  thinks  herself  enti- 
tled to  ask  from  other  states  that  which  she 
ia  ready  to  do  for  them. 

X. 

BVT  the  right  of  asylum,  which  protects 
the  representatives  or  partisans  of  fallen 
causes,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
right  of  refuge,  which  shields  assassins  from 
responailulity  for  their  crime.  In  the  confu- 
sion of  two  things  so  distinct,  there  is  not 
only  a  violaUon  of  morality,  but  also  danger 
to  sodety. 

It  may  be  said  that  ^e  right  of  asylum 
practised  in  England  protects  party  men,  and 
not  the  authors  or  accomplices  of  assassina- 
tion.  We  have  already  shown  whence  ema- 
nated the  conspirators  who  have  attempted 
the  life  of  the  Emperor.  We  have  also 
shown  who  were  their  accomplices,  whence 
issued  the  incentives  to  crime,  in  what  coun- 
try the  apology  for  it  was  free  and  public. 

If,  as  Mr.  Gibson  asserted,  the  Comte 
Walewski  misled  the  English  people,  in  di- 
recting their  good  faith  and  their  probity  to 
these  public  apolo^es  of  assaaunation,  which 
are  every  day  held  forth  onder  the  toleration 
of  their  generous  hospitality,  we  can  say 
nothuig.  But  has  the  Comte  Walewski  been 
mistaken  P 

We  have  made  quotations  enough  to  es- 
tablish the  facts.  We  could  multiply  them, 
and  cite  other  speeches  and  writings  more 
horrible  still.  But  we  dread,  by  mingling 
with  such  a  statement  the  echoes  of  the 
moet  savage  passions,  those  appeals  to  mur- 
der, those  outrages  upon  all  that  is  most 
august  in  the  world,  to  disturb  its  calmness 
and  impartiality.  Is  it  necessary,  moreover, 
to  prove  evidence?  la  London  are  held 
meetings  where  assasmnation  is  glorified. 
In  London  are  sold  atrocioua  libels,  in  which 
the  murder  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  is 
based  on  a  system,  a  right  and  a  duty,  and 
in  which  thrones,  altars,  armies,  laws,  magis- 
tracies, society,  God  himself,  are  dragged 
through  blood  and  mire.  Such  saturnalia 
surpass  barbarism.  No  legislation,  in  ancient 
or  modem  times,  ever  tolerated  them ;  and 
can  it  be  contended  that  this  toleration  on 
the  part  of  England  ii  but  an  exezdse  of  tiie 
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right  of  asylum  P  Asylum  is  due  to  the  van- 
quished,  to  alt,  without  exception ;  it  is  dne 
even  to  rebels,  who,  after  assailing  th^  coun- 
try's law,  place  the  femtiers  between  them- 
selves and  their  rebellion ;  the  frontiers  an 
inviolable  !  But  asylum  ia  not  due  to  mon- 
sters who  belong  to  no  party  but  the  party  of 
assassination. 

England  cannot  so  comprehend  the  appli- 
cation of  the  noble  right  of  asylum.  Under 
this  principle  of  humanity  she  cannot  shelter 
crimes  that  are  inhuman.  Her  conscience 
has  already  revolted  against  such  an  inters 
pretation  whi<^  her  history  also  disavows. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  right  at 
asylum  has  been  abused  in  London,  and  that 
it  has  been  attempted  to  make  it  the  home 
of  provocatives  to  crime.  In  other  and  not 
distant  times,  o^ous  pamphlets  have  been 
published  in  England  mider  cover  of  her 
hospitality,  against  the  chi^s  of  foreign  Gov- 
ernments. Yet,  let  us  say  that  those  pam- 
phlets, though  very  violent,  would  be  esteemed 
moderate  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
present  day.  Those  publications  were  never- 
theless prosecuted  and  condemned  by  justice. 
The  details  of  those  proceedinga  possess  at 
this  moment  a  real  interest,  which  has  caused 
us  to  look  them  up  in  the  records  of  Ei^ 
lish  Judicature.  They  will  certainly  be  read 
with  advantage  on  both  ddea  of  the  ehsD- 
neL* 

XL 

Ik  1602,  after  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  one 
Jean  Peltier,  a  French  refogee,  published  in 
London  in  the  columns  of  a  French  journal, 
called  L'Ambigu,  ou  Vdrietet  Atroea  H 
Amtuantes,  infamous  libels  upon  the  First 
Consul  of  the  French  Republic,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

The  Enghsh  Government  was  moved  at 
these  publications  against  the  Chief  of  a 
friendly  Government,  and  prosecuted  Jean 
Peltier  for  having,  in  the  language  o(  tfaa 
indictment,  "  caused  to  be  printed  and  pub- 
lished an  infamous  libel,  with  mtent  to  pro- 
voke the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  French 
people  against  the  First  Consul,  Napolem 
Bonaparte,  and  to  excite  to  the  aaiasnDatMii 
of  his  person." 

The  trial  took  place  on  the  21st  of  July, 
1603,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  before 
the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Ellenborou^. 

«  Tht  Triai  of  Jelm  PtUier.  21$t  Feb.  1808. 
London :  printed  Dy  Cox,  Son,  &  BayUs,  78,  Graat 
Qneea  SM,  Lhicoln'a  lun  Fields. 
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The  accusation  mm  supported  with  the 
greatest  energy  by  the  Attorney-General,  on 
behalf  of  the  GoTemment  of  His  Britannic 
Migesty,  in  an  eloquent  address,  the  perora- 
tion of  which  was  as  follows : — 

*  •  *  "  Gentlemen, — I  shall  not  trouble 
you  with  many  further  obserrations  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  stated  to  you,  at  first,  what  I  conceived 
to  be  tbe  object  and  tendency  of  this  werk  ;  and 
now  let  mo  put  it  to  you,  whether  you  do  not 
think,  with  mo,  this  is  a  crime  in  this  country  'i 
WbeUier  the  exhortation  to  assassination,  in 
time  of  peace,  is  not  a  very  hi^  offence  1  If  it 
were  in  time  of  war,  I  should  nave  no  diflScuity 
in  stating,  that  there  is  sometliiag  so  contrary 
to  every  tiling  that  belongs  to  the  character  of 
an  Englishman  ;  there  is  something  so  immoral 
in  the  idea  of  Bssasranatioo,  that  tlie  exhortation 
to  assaseinatfe  this,  or  any  other  chief  magis- 
trate, would  be  a  crime  against  the  honorable 
fbelings  of  the  English  law.  What  effect,  then, 
mast  It  have,  when,  instead  of  being  at  war,  we 
are  st  peace  with  diat  Soverdgn.  Do  not  let 
any  idle  declamation  on  diat  denomination  im- 

Eoae  upon  your  minds.  Whether  the  present 
bel  was  directed  against  a  Monarch  situng  on 
his  throne  from  long  hereditary  descent,  or 
whether  ho  is  a  person  laised  to  this  power  by 
the  Bevolation,  from  tbe  choice  of  that  country, 
or  from  any  other  cause,  it  makes  no  difference. 
He  is  <fe  facto  die  chief  magistrate,  and  is  to  be 
leapectea  br  those  who  are  the  snbjects  of  that 
country,  who  owe  a  temporary  allowance  to 
him.  He  is  to  be  respected  as  if  his  ancestors 
had  enjoyed  the  same  power  for  a  number  of 
generations.  Peibaps  I  may  hear  of  publico^ 
Bona  in  the  Mnuteur  leflectmg  on  our  Govern- 
ment. What  have  we  to  do  with  tbati  I  am 
standing  here  for  the  honor  of  the  English  law, 
and  of  the  English  nation.  I  state  this  to  bo  a 
crime,  and  as  such  have  brou^t  it  before  an 
£n(i;lish  jury.  And  if  any  other  country  think 
they  can  prosper  by  such  publications  as  this, 
let  diem  have  the'  benefit  of  it,  but  do  not  let  ns 
have  the  disgrace." 

Nor  did  they  have  the  disgrace.  Yet  the 
First  Consul  was,  as  said  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, only  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  his  country. 
Glory,  national  will,  religion,  had  not  then 
crowned  him  Emperor.  His  dynasty  had 
not  passed,  as  now,  into  the  law  of  Europe. 
It  was  not  concerned  in  all  tbe  interests,  all 
the  condiiiona  of  her  existence,  and  of  dvili- 
zation.  It  had  no  ancestry ;  it  had  nothing 
but  the  ftitnre  before  it  Half  a  century  vu 
needed  for  history  to  stretch  its  powerftil 
sgis,  and  impart  to  that  dynasty,  all  of  a 
sudden,  the  consecration  of  time  and  of  mis- 
fortune. But  the  First  Consul  was  defended 
by  English  law  against  libellers,  just  as  if  he 
had  been  the  inheritor  of  a  throne,  when  he 
was  even  not  an  ancestor.    Lord  Ellen- 
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borough  was  no  less  eipUcit  than  the  Attor- 
ney-General. His  words  may  be  usefUlly  re- 
ferred to.  They  sound  like  an  appeal  to  jus- 
tice against  the  libellers  of  1856. 

*  •  *  "  Gentlemen,  —  Upon  the  wholo 
matter,  on  the  best  consideration  I  have  been 
able  to  give  these  different  publications,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  tbe  direct  and  indirect  aim  and 
tendency  of  them  (notwithstanding  the  very 
ingenious  gloss  and  color,  by  eloquence  unpar" 
allied,  by  which  they  wore  defended)  was  to 
degrade  and  vilify,  to  render  odious  and  con- 
temptible the  person  of  the  First  Consul,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people  of  this  conntrr  and  of 
France,  especially  in  the  estimation  of^  the  peo- 
ple of  France,  and  likewise  to  excite  to  his 
assassination  and  destruction.  That  appearing 
to  be  the  iramcdiato  and  direct  tendency  ot 
these  publications,  I  cannot,  in  the  correct  dis- 
charge of  my  duty,  do  otherwise  than  state  that 
these  publications,  having  such  a  tendency,  in 
respect  of  a  foreign  magistrate,  and  being  pub- 
lished within  this  country,  and  the  consequence 
of  such  publications  having  a  direct  tendency 
to  interrupt  and  destroy  the  peace  and  amity 
between  the  two  countries,  are  m  point  of  law, 
libels  i  and,  in  the  correct  discluuge  of  your 
duty,  I  am  sure  no  memory  of  past,  or  expecta- 
tion of  future  injury,  will  warp  you  from  die 
strength  and  even  course  of  iostice.  But  yoor 
verdict  will  mark  widi  ^probation  all  projects 
of  assassination  and  marder.  Consider,  like- 
wise, how  dangerous  projects  of  this  sort  may 
be,  if  not  discountenanced  and  discouraged  in 
this  country:  they  may  be  retaliated  on  die 
head  of  all  diose  whose  safety  is  most  dear  to 
us. 

"  Gentlemen,  —  I  trust  your  verdict  will 
strengthen  the  relations  by  which  the  interests 
of  this  country  are  connected  with  those  of 
France,  and  that  it  will  illostrate  and  justify  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world  the  conviction  that 
has  been  long  and  universally  entertuned  of 
the  unsullied  purity  of  British  jndicatnre,  and 
of  tbe  impartiality  by  wMch  their  deeislMU  are 
uniformly  governed. 

"  Gentlemen,  the  matter  is  with  you,  and  yon 
will  give  that  verdict  which  your  own  conscience 
sanctions." 

The  jniy,  widioat  retiring  from  tbe  bar,  im- 
mediately returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty. 

In  this  way  did  Old  England,  on  the  eve  and 
dawn  of  an  implacable  war,  repress  and 
punish  outrages  against  the  First  Consul, 
whose  glory,  nevertheless,  she  did  not  love. 
Though  the  Peace  of  Amiens  had  just  been 
signed,  its  breach  was  so  near,  that  this  jus- 
tice was  less  that  of  an  Ally  than  of  an  enemy. 
But  that  enemy  was  a  great  nation,  who  knew 
how  to  elevate  their  conscience  above  their 
pride,  thor  honor  above  their  resentments  or 
jealousies.  For  six  years  England  appeared 
to  have  forgotten  the  traditions  and  examples 
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■which  we  have  been  delighted  to  trace  in  her 
history.  She  has,  however,  recalled  them  to 
mind.  Lord  Derby  was  not  less  explicit  in 
liiB  first  speech,  as  head  of  the  New  Cabinet, 
than  was  Lord  Palmerston  in  his  last  speech, 
as  Minister  of  the  Crown.  Lord  Clarendon, 
on  his  part,  has  admitted  the  perfect  truth  of 
all  the  &ct8  stated  by  Comte  Walewski,  in 
his  despatch  of  the  20th  of  January.  There 
is  thus  nothing  left  to  prove.  Everything 
has  been  ascertained  and  admitted  by  the 
eminent  Statesmm  of  the  present  Ministry 
as  by  the  Honorable  Members  of  the  late 
one.  We  are  sure,  then,  that  amidst  all 
their  divifiions  they  will  agree  to  give  to  the 
alliance,  of  which  they  admit  the  grandeur 
and  advantages,  all  the  guarantees  necessary 
for  the  dignity  and  interest  of  the  French 
people. 

The  precedents  wliich  we  have  recorded 
have  moreover  a  great  importance.  They 
will  not  perhaps  be  without  interest  to  the 
Queen's  Ministers.  They  prove  that  the 
LegisIaUon  of  England,  her  policy,  her  his- 
tory, pronounee  as  much  as  Uie  general  prin- 
ciples of  public  law  of  all  nations,  against 
the  unworthy  abuse  of  her  hospitality.  They 
completely  juBtify  the  appeal  which  the 
French  Government  has  felt  bound  to  ad- 
dress to  a  powerful  Ally  in  the  entire  inter- 
est of  social  order.  The  sole  object  of  such 
appeal  was  to  impress  upon  allied  or 
neighboring  states  the  necessity  of  certain 
guarantees  for  the  protection  of  civilization 
against  foes,  who,  in  order  to  attain  their  ob- 
ject, proclum,  orgamse,  and  practise  assassi- 
nation, and  whose  plots  are  not  struggles, 
but  murders. 

We  need  not  inoat  fiirther.  It  is  enough 
to  justify  the  profound  emotion  oi  the  jmblic 
opinion.  In  the  foce  of  such  an  array  of 
facts  as  we  have  rapidly  sketched,  in  the  face 
of  a  prolonged  toleration,  which  has  been  so 
audacioubly  abused,  France  refused  to  believe 
that  the  existing  laws  of  England  were  suf- 
ficiently efficacious.  She  became  uneasy  and 
irritated.  As  for  the  Oovemment  of  die 
Emperor,  it  limits  itself  to  point  out  the 
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situation  of  afiairs,  and  trace  the  causes  of 
the  irritation  that  existed  in  the  country, 
confiding  for  the  rest  in  the  loyalty  of  the 
English  Government  to  satisfy  the  reqiure- 
ments  of  justice,  morality,  sodal  interest,  and 
the  law  of  nations. 

XIL 

We  have  explained  our  conduct  towards 
England ;  ve  have  shown  what  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  HL  has  been  to  her.  We  nay 
boldly  say  that  England  has  never  had  an 
Ally  more  loyal,  more  persevering,  more  free 
from  little  passions  and  rancor.  This  jus- 
tice was  lately  rendered  to  him  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  it  will  be  awarded  to^  him  by  his- 
tory, and  we  accept  this  homage  to  France 
and  its  Sovereign  as  an  honor.  Therefore 
we  have  confidence  that  the  English  people 
will  not  be  misled  by  attacks  as  difiicult  to 
explain  aa  impossible  to  excuse,  and  that 
their  good  sense,  their  patriotism,  rinng 
above  false  interpretations,  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  will  Tnthstand  the 
shock  of  recent  events. 

We  entertain  the  firm  hope  of  it ;  for  it  ia 
impossible  that  any  misunderstandings,  eUg- 
gerated  by  an  unforeseen  incident,  can  ban 
the  effect  of  weakening  the  union  of  the  two 
great  people,  whose  alliance  Is  so  indispen- 
sable to  the  future  of  the  civilized  world. 
This  alliance  removes,  in  fact,  all  thoughts  of 
conquest;  it  guarantees  the  security  and 
liberty  of  Europe,  the  interests  of  England 
and  France  being  identical  on  all  points  of 
the  globe,  when  humanity  .and  civiUzation 
are  In  question. 

For  that  reason  it  was  wise  to  form  the 
allmnce,  and  for  general  interests  it  is  usefiil 
to  maintain  it. 

After  this  expote,  the  opinion  of  Europe 
will  decide  whether  France  has  understood 
this  obligation,  whether  she  has  fulfilled  it, 
and  whether  she  has  not  an  Indisputable 
right  to  dechtre  herself,  without  reproach, 
and  therefore  without  fear,  at  the  bar  of  pub- 
lic conscience. 
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From  The  Dublin  University  Magazine. 
THE  ERICKSONS.-A  TALE. 
I. 

I  NETBB  had  a  home  like  other  children  when 
I  was  a  child.  I  was  early  left  without  father 
or  mother,  and  almost  wiwont  kith  or  kin.  I 
was  left  poor,  too,  without  enoagh,  bahy  as  I 
was,  even  to  keep  me  from  being  a  burden  oa 
those  who  were  forced  to  take  the  charge  of  ma. 
I  was  in  the  world  simply  and  solely  a  little, 
desolate,  useless  child. 

The  ho  me,  sadi  as  it  was,  that  fell  to  my 
lot,  was  in  the  house  of  an  aant  of  my  father's, 
an  old  lady  who  took  me  to  live  with  her  from 
a  feeling  rather  of  duty  than  of  love,  and  into 
whose  formal  honeehold  my  childish  advent 
made,  I  am  afraid,  no  very  welcome  inroad. 
Yet  my  aunt  was  kind  to  me,  if  she  was  cold : 
and  I,  who  had  nerer  known  a  more  geniu 
home,  was  content  with  the  one  that  bad  fallen 
to  my  share.  We  ted  a  peaceful,  quiet  life. 
There  was  no  poetry  in  it,  but  we  did  without 
that ;  there  was  little  beauty  in  it,  too,  but  we 
do  not  feel  the  want  of  what  wo  have  never 
known.  I  was  housed,  and  fed,  and  clad ;  and  if 
the  world  that  during  those  years  hedged  me  in 
vas  a  Tery  narrow  one,  I  did  not  feel  its  nar- 
rowness, for  I  had  never  seen  what  lay  beyond 
its  limits. 

This  existence  endured  for  me  until  I  was 
eighteen  ;  then  mygrandaunt  died.  I  recollect 
that  parting  vividly  still,  as  the  ^rst  sorrow  and 
the  first  Kumpse  of  the  hidden  things  oataide 
oar  daily  life  that  I  had  ever  had. 

My  aunt  had  left  me  all  she  was  possessed  of, 
and  after  her  death,  I  lived  alone  for  a  few 
months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  was  sur- 
prised one  day  by  a  letter  from  my  godmother, 
Mrs.  Erickson,  which  asked  if  I  would  come 
and  live  with  her.  Mrs.  Erickson  had  been  a 
cousin  of  my  mother's.  Long  ago,  when  I  had 
been  a  little  child,  she  had  shown  me  some 
kindnesses  that  I  had  not  forgotten.  Her  pro- 
posal was  pleasant  to  me,  and  I  accepted  it.  I 
set  my  house  in  order  and  obtained  a  tenant  for 
it ;  then,  one  autumn  day,  when  the  sun  shone 
bright  on  harvest  fields,  I  bado  farewell  to  the 
rilbge  where  I  had  lived,  and  set  forth  upon 
myjoumey  to  my  new  home. 

"That  journey's  end  brought  me  to  a  quaint 
old  town,  dark  with  long  narrow  streets,  whose 
stones  time  had  impressed  with  his  seal  of  solemn 
coloring,  wlwse  gloomy  dimness  only  here  and 
there  stole  into  sudden  light  at  some  unlooked- 
fbr  opening,  where  the  sun  shone  upon  the  grass 
growing  around  the  pavement  of  an  untrod 
square,  or  glinted  on  a  bend  of  the  bright  silent 
river,  or  lingered  lovingly  upon  the  Uill,  grey, 
half-decaying  towers  of  some  old  time^aten 
church.  I  saw  It  linger  so  for  the  first  time  on 
that  autumn  evening,  and  the  li^ht,  new  to  me 
•t  (hot  time,  quickly  grew  famihar,  for  in  the 
opening  before  oqe  such  old  church  my  god- 
mother had  her  house,  and  summer  and  winter, 
between  her  windows  and  the  rivulet,  there 
stood  an  eternal  screen  of  blackeaing  stone — a 
mouldering  pile,  all  rich  with  antique  devices 
aptm  iraU  and  oi^ital  and  archiraoU,  and  delir 


cate  traceried  windows,  through  whose  narrow 
lights  there  came  to  us  all  that  we  ever  saw  of 
the  gold  end  crimson  of  the  western  sky. 

It  was  a  change  from  the  viltnge  and  the 
house  that  I  had  left  1  There  all  hod  been  flat, 
clear,  open  as  a  sea;  nei^er  brick  nor  stone  ob- 
scured our  view— neither  tree  nor  tower  dark- 
ened oa;  undulating  fields  and  hedge-rows  there 
shut  out  no  prospect ;  all  was  bright  and  sunny 
there,  from  zenith  to  horizon.  This  new  con- 
finement, at  its  first  sight,  was  strange  and  painful 
to  me.  I  recollect  on  the  night  I  came  that  I 
stood  by  one  of  those  west  windows  and  drew 
my  travelling  cloak  around  me  with  an  involun- 
tary shiver.  The  sun  had  set,  and  the  sky 
above  was  grey,  and  the  black  decaying  walls, 
in  that  cold  twilight,  looked  strangely  sorrowful 
— stem,  too,  and  pitiless — a  black  cold  shadow, 
whose  beauty  I  could  not  see,  and  whose  solemn 
ftgo— -grhn  monlderii^  memorial  of  the  ran- 
islied  centuries — only  dulled  me. 

Z  had  not  seen  my  godmother  for  eleven 
years.  When  we  last  met  she  was  an  active, 
□right-looking  woman,  of  five-and-thirtv.  When 
she  greeted  me  at  her  threshold  now,  I  did  not 
recognize  her ;  she  had  grown  faded,  and  pale, 
and  old. 

"  I  was  stronger  and  younger  when  I  saw  yon 
last,  Ruth,"  she  said  gently,  when  I  apoke  of 
the  change  in  her:  but  there  was  a  real  and 
anxious  look  in  her  face  that  I  thought  must  be 
set  there  by  other  causes  than  advandng  years 
or  failing  strength. 

"And  my  cousin,  Noel  ?  " 

He  was  her  only  son — a  man  ten  years  or  .so 
older  than  I  was.  I  had  seen  him  once — those 
eleven  years  ago — and  had  one  day  been  carried 
in  his  strong  arms  through  a  hazel  copse,  when 
a  long  wandering  amidst  the'  fallen  autumn 
leaves  had  wet  my  feet — a  small  kindness  that 
I  had  remembered  faithfullr. 

She  answered,  "  Ton  vrill  scarcely  remember 
Noel;"  and  I  presently  found  that  she  said 
right.  As  we  sat  togctner  a  little  while  after, 
tiuking  by  the  fire,  a  man  entered  the  room,  and 
coming  up  to  me,  put  out  his  hand  with  a  single 
cold  phrase  of  welcome.  I  looked  up  into  his 
face  as  I  answered  his  salute,  and  with  that 
look,  something  that  had  been  a  kind  of  hope  in 
me,  sank  down  with  a  quick  short  pang.  Mo — 
I  had  no  recognition  for  this  Noel  Erickson. 
That  cold  repellent  face  was  all  strange  to  me. 
It  was  a  small  thing  to  speak  of — a  slight  dis- 
appointment— and  yet  out  of  my  child's  prose 
life,  it  was  something  to  lose  the  sunshine  of 
one  pleasant  memory. 

Wo  fell  calmly,  and  at  once,  into  a  quiet, 
regular  life.  I  had  little  education  and  few 
tastes.  I  had  been  accustomed  to  spend  hours 
every  day,  passively  laying  stitch  to  stitch  upon 
some  long  monotonous  woric.  I  set  a  square 
yard  of  canvas  now  in  a  firame,  and  with  my 
pattern  and  my  colored  wools,  I  quickly  set  to 
work.  The  thing,  when  finished,  I  s^d,  should 
be  a  cushion  for  my  godmother.  At  which  she 
thanked  me,  and  took  up  some  humbler  work 
herself.  They  were  not  rich,  and  she  had  other 
Mwiog  to  do  than  to  make  cushions. 

We  passed  oar  days  alone,  for  Noel  Erickson, 
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tboagh  he  did  not  often  leave  the  house,  had 
hlR  own  work,  and  hie  own  room  to  work  in. 
He  was  an  artist,  and  he  labored  in  his  studio 
early  and  late.  What  came  of  his  laboring  I 
did  not  often  see.  SomctiineB  his  mother  took 
me  to  hia  work-rooin,  ond  made  me  UxA  at 
some  completed  drawing — during  these  first 
months  they  were  geneiully  slight  water-color 
eketches — before  it  left  the  hoose ;  but  these 
were  all  I  Btm,  and,  amongst  them,  few  im- 
mcHed  me  raach.  I  ased  to  tedl  Mrs.  Ericksoa 
(for  it  was  necessary  when  I  looked  at  them  to 
•ay  something)  that  I  was  no  judge  of  painting; 
and  that  was  true  ;  but  it  was  also  true  that  in 
my  heart  I  did  not  like  my  cousin  Koel's  pic- 
tures. Even  in  his  slightest  drawings  there  was 
■t  all  times  something  feverish  and  restless. 
They  mi^t  have  power  in  them — did  not 
know — bat  timy  had  no  repose.  I  say  I  did 
not  like  nor  aoderstand  them;  neitlier  did  J 
like  nor  understand  falm.  He  was  a  shadow  in 
the  house — an  nnsociable,  care-worn,  silent  man. 
His  presence  mode  ^0(HU  in  plaru  of  sunshine ; 
his  aspect  chilled  me  with  winter's  cold.  He 
■waa  nnhapi^  himsdf,  ud  ha  brought  discom- 
fort as  hie  comiHuikHi.  I  was  a&aid  of  bira  a 
little;  I  pitied  bim  much;  I  liked  him  not  at 
all. 

Yet  I  did  not  regret  my  coming  to  my  god- 
mother's house.  If  Xocl  chilled  mo,  his  mother 
did  not.  I  bad  known  so  little  affection  in  my 
life  that  the  qoiot  love  she  presently  began  to 
bestow  on  me,  stole  into  my  heart  Uke  Tery  san- 
shine.  I  rctnmed  berwliat  she  save  to  me; 
and  in  spite  of  Noel  Erickson,  and  the  gloomi- 
ness of  the  ancient  town,  my  new  home  became 
very  pleasant  to  me.  She  said  that  I  made  it 
brighter  to  her  too :  perhaps  I  did :  I  con  stiil 
temember  the  sound  of  my  merry  lavghter,  as 
tbroagfa  tbe  months  of  that  first  winter  it  oaed 
to  ring,  waking  smiles  at  least  to  join  with  it, 
through  tbe  low-roofed  rooms  of  the  old  house. 

ti. 

It  was  an  afternoon  of  early  spring.  The 
dajry  were  long,  and  the  birds  had  I^gun  to 
bnild  their  nests  under  the  gables  of  tne  old 
church.  There  were  blossoms  too  upon  the 
trees,  and  pale  spring  flowers  in  the  old  garden 
sheltered  by  the  church  wall.  I  sat  by  the  win- 
dow sewing  and  singing.  It  was  a  pleasant 
season  to  me — this  bri^t  spring  time.  I  was 
not  thoughtful — perhaps  I  understood  only  one 
fraction  of  its  meaning  and  its  loveliness  ;  but 
it  had  spoken  to  me  all  my  life  of  youth  and 
hope,  and  I  was  yoang  and  hopeftil.  The  sun 
shone  warm  upon  tho  old  chiuch  towers ;  for 
away  there  was  a  sound  of  joy-hells ;  I  stopped 
my  singing  nt  times  to  listen  to  them — it  was  a 
right,  ^ad  sound  for  this  spring  day. 

"  Ruth,  will  yon  come  ?  it  b  ready,"  Mrs. 
Erickson  said. 

I  tamed  quickly  from  the  outer  sunshine 
with  a  momentary  feeling;  of  compunction  : 
somediing  was  happening  m  the  house  to-day, 
and  I  hod  ftn^tten  it.  My  godmother  thought 
it  a  great  thing ;  it  was  not  great  to  me,  it  was 
only  this— that  Noel  had  completed  the  picture 
that  had  been  his  chief  winter's  work,  and  it 
was  to  be  sent  to  London  to^y. 


I  hod  never  seen  it  yet.  I  rose  at  Mrs.  Erick- 
aon's  invitation,  and  followed  her  up  stairs. 
She  was  excited  and  glad,  and  her  pale  face 
was  even  brightened  by  a  flush  of  color.  I  waa^ 
not  glad,  nor  almost  even  curious;  an  entrance 
into  my  cousin's  studio  had  Umg^  ceased  to  be 
looked  upon  by  mo  as  even  a  possible  pleasure. 

He  was  in  the  room  when  wo  came  tn,  bnt 
not  at  his  easel.  The  space  about  that  was 
vacant,  tmd  upon  it  stood  his  framed  picture. 
We  went  up  together  and  stood  before  it. 

It  was  a  large  picture,  divided  into  two  com- 
partments, botti  representing  the  same  scene— a 
sea-shore,  girt  to  ttie  right  by  a  line  of  rocks — 
bnt  in  one  the  water  was  lying  calmly  under  an 
azure  sky,  and  the  spars  of  tiie  rocks  glittered 
in  sunshine ;  in  tiie  other  the  sea  was  lasbed 
into  high-  crests  of  foam,  and  one  red  cleft  in 
the  heavy  thunderclouds  illumined  the  whole 
canvt^  with  a  lurid  light. 

I  looked  at  both  pictures,  bat  I  turned  from 
the  second  quickly.  The  warm,  soft  sunshine, 
the  calm,  blue  water — these  things  I  liked; 
that  .picture  had  rest  and  beauty  and  quiet  light 
in  it;  I  liked  it  as  I  had  liked  no  other  creation 
I  had  ever  seen  of  Noel's.  I  was  glad  to  be 
able  to  speak  what  I  felt :  I  exclaimed' heartily — 

"This  is  beautiful." 

"  Which  i«  beautiful,  Ruth  ?  "  Noel  suddenly 

asked. 

I  looked  at  him  as  be  came  towards  us ;  there 
was  a  slight  contemptaons  scorn  iu  bis  face  that 
for  a  mommt  irritated  mo.  I  knew  the  an- 
swer tJiat  he  expected,  and  I  gave  it  to  him  bdf 

defiantly. 
"  The  first ! " 

"  You  do  not  like  the  other,  then  I " 

"  I  am  no  judge  of  pictures." 

"  Ferfaape  not.  But  you  think — what  ?  " 

There  was  an  nngentlo  smile  upon  his  lips; 
another  look  would  have  made  mo  humble,  out 
that  angered  me. 

"  I  think,"  I  answered  quickly,  "  that  pictans 
were  meant  to  make  us  happy  when  we  look  at 
Ihem — and  that  one  does  not." 

"  But  pictures  cuinot  only  be  painted  when 
men  are  nappy,  Both,"  ny  godmother  siud ; 
"  and  if  they  are  anhi4>py  their  pictures  will 
show  Rigns  of  their  sorrow," 

"  Why  need  they  *  "  I  answered  boldly. 
"  If  they  feel  sorrow  can  they  not  leam  to  re- 
press itf  Can  they  not  struggle  against,  in- 
stead of  ^Ting  way  to  it,  and  brooding  over  it, 
and  nursmg  it  as  if  it  wu  some  predotts  thing 
—as  Noel  does?" 

It  was  a  sadden  impulse  that  had  made  me 
speak.  The  thoughts  had  come  impatiently 
into  my  mind  many  a  time  before,  bat  never 
before  had  I  given  utterance  to  them.  I  spoke 
them  hotly  now,  confident  in  my  wisdom  and 
common  sense.  When  I  eeased,  my  comhd 
met  me  with  this  answer  : 

"  Who  told  you,  Ruth,"  he  calmly  dennaoded, 
"  that  sorrow  was  not  a  precious  thing  1  How 
Qo  yon  know  how  macfi  strength  lies  in  it- 
bow  weak  many  a  heart  and  hand  might  be  if  it 
was  cast  away  1  My  consin,  you  are  young, 
and  you  judge  all  people  by  yoursen,  ina 
woald  have  aU  the  wond  sack  m  yon  an. 
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Take  my  advice,  and  in  fatare  condemn  only 
what  yon  understand,  leM  yon  cliance  to  con- 
domn  some  thioga  that  axe  itmneaBiirablr  abore 
yon." 

He  waited  for  no  answer  when  he  had  spoken. 
In  a  few  moments  after  he  woa  again  cngafced  at 
the  occupation  he  had  left,  and  X  was  silently 
on  niy  way  down  stairs. 

I  went  back  alone  to  the  room,  and  the  seat 
that  I  had  left.  My  cheek  was  hot^-bat  I  took 
up  my  sewing  again,  and  worked.  It  was 
drawing  towards  evening  then :  I  worked  till 
the  sun  set.  I  was  still  alone,  and  only  when 
twilight  began  to  come  did  I  lay  my  work  aside. 

It  was  very  qniot.  The  evening  brightness 
was  stealing  softly  through  the  narrow  liehts  of 
the  accustomed  windows,  and  the  chnrcn  was 
Rowing  dark  against  the  sky.  I  b^n  to  think 
how  it  stood  there,  night  by  night,  strong,  like 
on  eternal  shadow.  Was  it  built  perhaps  in 
the  strength  of  sorrow  1 

I  had  heard  tales  of  persecntions  eaifered  in 
this  city  long  ago.  With  a  strange  interest  I 
sat  and  pondered  upon  the  men  who  might 
have  reared  those  blackened  stones — upon  the 
hands  that  might  hare  cat  those  old  devices. 
They  were  all  solemn  and  stem — they  were  not 
joyous.  There  was  no  Inxunr  in  them  of  wav- 
iuff  leaves — there  were  no  birds  fluttering  amidst 
twisted  branches.  There  was  neither  joy  nor 
laughter  in  the  sculptuied  forms  that,  m>m  the 
grisly  heads  and  outstretched  griffin  cUws  down 
to  the  solemn  angels  leaning  towards  the  doors, 
stood  in  their  broken  mi^t  and  their  stem 
silence. 

The  yellow  light  was  fading  back  behind  the 
starry  trefoils  of  the  windows,  and  God's  stars 
were  coming  out  in  heaven.  But  these  were  fa- 
miliar mysteries ;  I  did  not  think  of  them  to- 
night. With  an  earnestness  I  scarcely  under- 
stood, I  sat  till  it  was  dark,  thinking  of  the 
masteries  of  the  dead  hearts  of  them  who  once, 
with  living  hands  and  living  thoughts  cat  out 
liie  starry  traceries  upon  those  windows. 


Noel's  picture  wont.  When  the  excitement 
attendant  on  its  completion  and  despatch  wore 
over,  my  god-mother's  brief  look  of  gladness 
ranisbea.  After  a  week  or  two  she  began  to 
get  more  dian  ever  pale  and  anxious. 

"  They  may  reject  it,  Iluth,"  she  said  to  me 
one  day.    "  Tbcy  reject  many  pictures." 

I  had  not  known  that ;  to  me  till  now  that 
unknown  "  Academy  "  whither  it  was  gone  had 
been  a  boundle^  repertory ;  receiving  this  new 
falea  I  drew  towards  my  godmother  with  a 
strange  sympathy.  Of  latel  bod  begun  dimly 
to  guess  what  Noel's  success  or  Noel's  failure 
wore  to  her.  From  that  day  forward  we  looked 
and  wailed  for  news  together.  It  was  hard  for 
her,  I  think,  but  in  her  anxiety  she  had  no  other 
companionsliip  tlian  mine. 

After  three  weeks  the  decision  came.  It 
came  in  a  lotter  which  had  to  lie  with  us  a 
whole  afternoon  unopened,  for  when  it  arrived 
Moel  wofi  from  home.  It  was  evening — almost 
night — ^when  he  returned.  As  he  came  in,  he 
took  it  from  his  mother's  hand,  and  carried  it, 
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standing  with  his  back  to  us,  to  the  window ; 
elsewhere  in  the  room  there  was  no  light  to 
read  it.  There  he  opened  it,  and  having  read  it, 
stood  utteriy  silent. 

She  had  not  sat  down.  After  a  few  moments 
she  went  up  to  him  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
arm.  He  turned  round  at  the  touch  and  looked 
at  her;  they  each  looked  at  the  other;  she 
never  asked  to  see  the  letter.   Ho  only  said— 

"  We  cannot  help  it,  mother." 

Then  fdie  tried  to  answer  him,  and  broke 
down.  He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed 
her  again  and  again.  But  he  said  no  more  to 
her :  ne  left  the  room  without  another  word. 

She  had  sunk  down  into  a  seat  beside  the 
window  ;  after  n  little  I  went  up  close  to  her. 
I  hod  nothiuK  to  say,  bat  I  knelt  down  at  her 
feet,  and  took  her  hand  and  put  it  to  my  lips. 
In  the  darkness  she  cried  a  little;  wo  both 
cried.  I  was  sorry  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 

For  many  days  after  this  night  throughout 
the  house  there  was  an  undefined  anxiety  and 
restlessness.  My  godmother  had  been  deeply 
grieved,  but  Noel  was  unhappy  with  a  bitter 
sorrow  to  which  her's  bore  no  parallel.  He 
never  spoke  of  his  disappointment ;  it  would 
have  been  better  if  he  had ;  but  he  brooded  over 
it  until  he  wore  his  strength  away.  Slowly, 
but  surely,  he  became  bodily  ill;  he  grew  so 
gaupt  and  thin,  that  with  £is  flushed  hollow 
check  and  burning  eyes,  he  used  to  make  mj 
heart  sad  to  see  him.  It  was  in  vain  that  my 
poor  godmother  would  urge  him  to  take  rest ;  I 
do  not  think  he  could  help  it — he  could  not 
rest.  He  worked  until  he  could  woric  no  more. 
One  night  when  Mrs.  Eridcson  and  I  were  sit- 
ting alone  together,  in  the  silence  there  came  a 
soond  above  ns — the  powerless  fall  of  something 
on  the  ground.  It  was  Noel  who  had  fainted  at 
his  work.  They  raixed  him  np  and  conveyed 
him  to  bis  bed ;  and  he  did  not  rise  from  it. 

IT. 

I  DID  not  know  it  then,  but  t  have  learnt 
since,  that  there  are  strange  turning  points  in 
life.  We  do  not  walk  for  ever  upon  one 
straight  road  forward.  Sometimes  when  we 
suspect  its  coming  least,  our  even  course  is  rut 
across  bjr  a  new  path,  and  we  turn  shar]^  aside, 
to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  into  tight  or 
darkness.  When  it  was  post,  I  knew  that 
Noel's  illness  had  opened  such  a  path  to  me. 

Swiftly,  at  once,  we  entered  into  the  very 
presence  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  Even  now, 
as  I  look  back,  there  is  something  in  the  ro- 
merabrance  of  those  flrst  days  when  Noel  was 
struck  down  that  I  still  shrink  from  and  shiver 
at.  It  was  not  ordinary  pain — it  was  not  like 
ordinary  fear ;  it  was  as  if  the  house  had  been 
swiOly  stmck  with  darkness.  The  various  in- 
cidents and  interests  of  our  doily  life  ceased  ut- 
terly before  it.  Suddenly,  imperiously,  in  one 
single  day,  nil  tbon^ts,  and  hopes,  and  fears 
seemed  set  for  me  within  the  walls  of  that  room 
I  never  entered,  and  upon  the  aspect  of  tbi^ 
fat'c  that  I  never  saw. 

For  nine  days  and  nights  he  was  "  sick  unto 
death."   Only  wbea  oar  hope  had  sunk  to  in 
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lost  ebb,  and  onr  fear  bad  grown  to  be  as  a 
great  shadow — "  a  thick  darkness  that  eoald  be 

iclt " — did  the  light  at  lost  como  back  to  as. 
One  night  I  had  been  wandering  about  the 
hoQEO  the  whole  night  through,  listening,  hour- 
ly, to  catch  the  first  sound  of  the  cry  that  should 
tell  mo  that  the  end  had  come.  Hour  fol- 
lowed iiour  tilt  dawn,  and  it  was  not  uttered. 
When  it  was  morning  I  went  to  the  passage  be- 
side his  room.  The  door  was  open.  As  I 
stood,  I  saw  the  curtained  bed  within  ;  I  saw 
my  godmother,  too,  Bitting!;  by  its  side.  I  had 
been  waiting,  knowing  noUiing,  all  the  night ;  I 
could  not  go  away.  I  stood  in  the  doorway 
till  she  raided  her  bead  and  saw  me,  and  beck- 
oned to  me  to  come. 

He  was  lying  sleeping.  Ferhnps  It  was  cx- 
bauf^tion,  and  not  repose ;  but  the  struggle,  at 
Ica^t,  had  ceased.  The  brow  was  unknit,  the 
lija  were  stilt;  if  it  was  nothing  more,  the 
thing  that  had  come  was,  at  least,  peace.  But 
it  was  more.  I  crept  away  again  noiselessly  as 
I  bud  entered,  and  I  did  not  see  his  face  again  ; 
but  during  that  restless  night  that  had  departed, 
the  crisis  hud  come,  and  Uod  had  spared  him. 
Looking  back  now,  I  can  still  feel  the  rolling 
back  tliroagb  the  succeeding  duyi*  of  that  great 
fear — the  lifting  up,  one  by  one  of  die  folds  of 
that  dark  cortaia. 

When  I  next  saw  him  it  was  on  an  early 
sammer  nftemoon,  and  he  had  come,  for  the 
first  time,  into  our  common  sitting-room,  and 
was  lying  near  that  west  window  where  I  had 
groirn  accustomed  to  sit.  I  iiad  not  spoken 
one  word  to  him  siDco  that  April  evening  wlien 
he  hod  fallen  ill. 

I  went  up  to  his  conch,  and  pnt  out  my  hand 
to  him. 

"  Cousin  Xoel,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here." 

"  I  am  glad,  too,"  ho  answered,  cheerfully. 
"I  thank  you,  Ruth  1" 

As  I  stood  by  Iiim  he  looked  so  worn  and 
wan,  so  cimnged  and  helpless.  I  had  meant 
to  my  something  more  to  him,  and  on  the  sud- 
den I  found  I  could  not.  Something  rose  in 
my  throat  and  choked  my  voice.  Strangely 
affected  I  went  away  from  him,  and  sat  down 
alone.  I  was  half  glad ;  I  was  half  crying. 
I  could  not  have  thought  once — even  a  few 
weeks  ago — that  any  word  or  look  of  Noel 
Erickson  s  could  ever  hare  moved  me  so. 

I  sut  all  through  that  aftemoon  busily  bending 
over  my  work.  Kocl  had  to  be  kept  quiet,  and 
neither  he  nor  ni^  godmother  spoke  much. 
Once  site  read  to  htm  for  a  little  while ;  it  was 
from  a  hook  whoso  name  I  did  not  know,  which 
spoke  of  thingi  that  I  had  never  tbooglit  of,  and 
pierced  into  places  where  I  could  not  follow ; 
yet  its  fervor  and  its  passionate  words  caught 
my  ear,  and  sometimes  my  heart,  strangely. 

When  the  sun  had  set  she  ceased  to  read,  and 
we  were  all  idto.  I  remembn-  it  was  a  broatli- 
less  worm-hned  evening,  and  tlie  church  win- 
dows showed  crimson  stars  of  light.  I  remem- 
twr,  too,  that  within  the  church,  for  a  long  time, 
the  organ  was  playing.  Wc  were  all  very 
quiet.  Noel  loy  looking  from  us  to  the  open 
window,  and  from  whore  I  sat  I  could  see  his 
&ce,  and  I  looked  on  that. 


I  looked  with  a  vague,  bdf-pained,  Iialf-joT- 
ons  wonder ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  was  only 
learning  that  face  for  the  first  time  to-night. 
He  had  never  been  beautiful  in  my  eyes  before. 
To-night  I  sat  and  traced  aach  sharpen^ 
feature  and  each  clear-cut  line,  till  a  slow, 
glad  conviction  came  upon  me  tike  the  birth  of 
a  new  sense. 

lie  stayed  with  us  until  it  was  almost  dark, 
when  at  last  he  rose  to  go,  leaning  on  his  moth- 
er's arm.  He  called  to  me  to  bid  me  good 
night.  I  went  to  him,  and  offered  him  my 
hand,  saying  something — I  fotget  what — some 
hope,  perliaps,  that  he  was  not  tired ;  to  which 
he  made  me  no  replv ;  but  a  moment  aflcr  he 
gave  me  something  better  than  an  answer. 

"Little  Ruth,"  he  said,  as  he  held  ray  hand, 
"  I  know  you  have  been  very  kind  all  through 
this  time;  God  bless  you  for  your  goodness  to 
my  mother." 

'l  was  left  alono  ft  minute  afterwards,  and  I 
sat  down  in  my  place  again,  and  tiie  bands  I 
pressed  against  my  £aco  were  wetted  by  two 
great  tears. 

I'rom  this  time  forward  I  saw  Xoel  Erickson 
every  day ;  iio  was  far  too  weak  yet  to  go  into 
his  studio,  or  even  to  bo  able  to  occupy  himsdf 
for  more  than  a  small  portion  of  each  dur. 
Whilst  this  forced  idleness  lasted,  therefore,  be 
remained  with  us,  and  sat  with  us  in  our  com- 
mon sitting-room.  Unco  such  long  companion- 
ship would  have  been  irksome  to  me  :  it  was 
not  irksome  now.  It  was  not  irksome,  do  I 
say  ?  God  belp  me.  Day  after  day  I  was 
learning  to  know  thut  to  he  in  Noel's  presence, 
to  hear  the  sound  of  Noel's  voice,  to  do  even 
the  sliglitest  things  that  a  child  might  have  done 
to  servo  him,  were  becoming  tlie  very  breath  of 
life  to  me. 

There  was  one  Kcrviec  that  he  needed,  which 
it  presently  )>ecame  niy  right — eagerly  takea 
possession  of— jealously  guatded — to  perform  ftn- 
liim.  While  liis  sight  was  weak  my  godmotber 
used  to  read  tti  Iiim.  One  day  she  went  for  A 
few  liouEV  fiom  home  and  he  was  left  with  me. 
He  was  reading  to  himself  when  she  went  away, 
after  a  time  the  leaves  of  his  Ixjuk  ceased  to  be 
turned.  I  looked  to  him,  and  found  him  leaning 
back  with  his  hand  upon  his  eyes. 

Once,  even  though  I  Imd  licen  afraid  o( 
him,  I  would,  at  that  st^'hr,  have  u^kcd  to  be  al- 
lowed to'rcad  to  him.  I  feared  him  less  now; 
and  yet  I  could  not  go.  But  the  yearning  to  go 
rose  in  me— my  heart  beat  fast — my  Imud  shook 
so,  that  I  roulu  not  work. 

Ue  took  the  book  again,  and  again  his  sij^t 
failed  him.  This  time,  when  he  ceased  to  r^td, 
ho  closed  the  volume,  and  put  it  from  him. 
Coward  as  I  was,  I  rose  from  my  seat  then  and 
went  to  him — the  longing  that  was  in  me  grown 
stronger  at  last  than  the  tear  of  rejection. 

"  Noel,  will  you  let  me  read  to  yuu  ?  " 

I  asked,  fearing  to  be  denied ;  1  expected,  at 
least,  hesitation,  before  he  woutd  accept  me; 
instead  of  hesitation  or  denial  there  came  only 
this  simple  answer. 

"  Thank  you,  Ruth,"  and  ho  gave  the  book 
into  my  hands. 

I  took  it,  and  I  read  to  him.   I  read  for  aa 
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boor,  sitting  near  him — ^low,  near  his  feet — 
with  no  living  creature  between  him  and  me. 

Reader,  I  was  happy ;  and  the  happiness  of 
that  hour  made  me  bold.  When  I  gave  him 
back  the  book,  I  said  diat  it  made  me  glad  to  be 
allowed  to  read  to  him. 

Ho  looked  at  mo  as  I  spoke. 

"Does  it,  RntbV 

*'  Noel,  1  have  never  been  able  to  do  anj  thing 
for  you  before." 
"  I  did  not  know  that  voa  camd  to  do  anr 

thing." 
"No;  bat  I  (£>  cai«." 

Mr  voice  was  very  low;  had  I  been  less  n«ar 
to  him  I  do  not  thmk  he  woald  have  heard  it. 
As  it  was,  be  did  bear,  for  he  answered  me. 

"  You  may  be  my  reader  from  this  time,  if 
▼on  will,  Rath." 

"Hay  I?  oh,  I  shall  bo  glad!" 

i  felt  tha  color  flash  into  my  face,  with  ioy. 
He  said  no  more ;  bat  I  went  away  to  my  place 
contented.  I  took  possession  of  my  office  from 
that  hour. 

No  day  passed  after  this  on  which  I  did  not 
read  to  him.  I  wakened  every  morning  know- 
ing ^at  the  hoars  had,  at  least,  in  store  for  me 
diis  one  sore  joy.  I  waited  patiently  thiongh  all 
the  intcn-ening  time,  assured  that  this  one  hour 
would  come. 

I  read  a  book  to  him  full  of  strange  and  won- 
derful things.  To  me,  at  least,  it  seemed  all 
wonderful,  for  I  was  a  very  child  in  the  great 
world  of  learning.  I  hod  grown  up  like  one 
within  four  prison  walls,  thinking  that  those 
prison  walls  were  the  earth's  Umits,  and  till 
now  I  never  knew  that,  beyond  those  straitened 
iK^ndaries,  and  free  to  the  whole  of  Qod's  ere- 
ation,  lay  treasure  in  heaps  not  to  be  counted, 
of  glorious  and  animagined  dungs.  I  woke  to 
this  new  knowledge  now  as  one  arises  oat  of 
sleep.  I  read,  and  new  thoughts  dawned  upon 
me  with  a  strange  delight,  and  pun,  and  won- 
der. I  read  with  all  the  ignorance  of  a  child, 
and  all  its  faith :  I  read  till  a  new  influence 
stole  upon  me  like  a  veil  of  light,  and  all  the 
world  seemed  dyed  of  a  new  color,  that  changed 
itsj^rey  to  crimson,  and  its  dariEoeas  to  bamisbed 

I  read  to  Noel ;  bat  I  was  his  reader,  and 
nothing  more.  Ue  used  to  thank  mo  at  the 
close  of  each  day's  service,  but  he  never  spoke 
about  the  book  we  read.  Of  what  bo  thought 
of  it ;  of  whether  it  stirred  him  as  it  stirred  me ; 
of  whether  he  believed  it,  I  knew  nothing.  I 
bore  this  ignorance  at  flrst  passively ;  presently 
I  bore  it,  growing  feverish  under  it ;  finally,  I 
rebelled  against  it.  He  might  be  above  me 
high  as  the  sky  was  above  the  earth,  yet  I  was 
not  utterly  inanimate  clay.  Ho  might  speak 
one  word  to  mo ;  I  was  not  wood  that  I  eonld 
not  nnderstuid. 

When  he  woald  not  speak,  at  last  I  spoke  to 
him.  I  chose  a  moment  when,  one  dar,  I  had 
been  reading  till  my  cheek  burned  wim  an  ex- 
citement that  took  cowardice  away.  In  that 
moment  I  raised  my  head. 

"Noel,"  I  cried,  "  is  it  trw?" 

My  qnestion  startled  him;  for  an  initant  he 
VM  sntprised ;  then : 


"Tou  must  judge  fbr  yourself,  Ruth,"  ha 
said. 

But  my  lips  once  unclosed,  I  could  speak  now, 

"  How  can  I  judge  for  myself  when  I  know 
nothing  1  And  I  do  not  want  to  judge,"  I 
criedpassionately ;  "I  want  to  believe." 

"  Ton  have  what  you  want  there,"  he  said ; 
"  you  do  believe." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  hot  I  have  no  one  to  tell  ma 
if  I  am  right.  I  am  believing  like  a  child,  not 
knowing  truth  from  faleehood." 

I  was  speaking  like  a  child  too,  passionately 
and  pettiuintly ;  and  he  made  me  no  reply.  In 
the  silence  that  followed,  my  momentarily  ex- 
cited courage  passed  away.  I  had  spoken,  and 
what  had  my  speaking  gained  for  mo  ?  •  Deeper 
than  before  tha  color  flushed  to  my  checks,  in 
humility  and  pain  my  eyes  filled  with  hot  teors. 

I  would  have  returned  to  the  book  again,  but 
the  words  swam  before  me ;  I  could  not  go  on 
until  my  taars  went  back :  I  sat  looking  down 
upon  the  page ;  and  as  I  so  sat,  Noel's  voico 
came  again  to  me. 

"  Ruth,"  he  said,  gently,  "  what  do  yon 
want  i  " 

But  my  words  were  gone  then;  X  could  only 
answer — 

"  Nothing — never  mind — nothing  now,"  and 
I  would  hurriedly  have  begun  to  read,  but  as  I 
commenced,  he  interrupted  me. 

"  Ruth,"  he  said,  qmckly,  "  I  am  often  blind 
and  selfish,  so  that  1  do  not  see  things  that  I 
ought  to  know.  Bat  I  am  not  wedded  to  my 
faults  I  I  am  a  taciturn,  morose,  unloveable 
man ;  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  feared ;  I  do  not 
want  to  be  left  forever  to  my  own  thongbts. 
Ruth,  do  not  j/ou  be  afraid  of  me.  Tell  ma 
again,  what  you  were  going  to  say." 

I  nused  my  head,  I  unclosed  my  lips  ;  qaick- 
eoed  by  those  words  I  could  speak  again.  With 
Birift  impulsive  courage  I  began :  I  told  him  of 
my  ignorance.  I  told  him  what  I  wanted.  I 
asKcd  him  to  give  me  help. 

What  followed  was  an  hour  whoso  happiness 
words  cannot  utter.  I  had  become  his  pupil, 
he  was  my  master.  He  led  me  where  my  foot- 
steps could  follow ;  when  be  spoke  he  changed 
my  darkness  into  daylight,  and  my  twilight  into 
sunshine.  We  had  been  together  before,  and 
for  me  his  heart  and  soul  had  been  tike  a  sealed 
book  ;  the  change  was  now  as  the  ancient  flow- 
ing of  the  water  when  the  rod  struck  the  stony 
rock. 

Once,  and  once  only,  there  came  a  pang  of 
pain  over  my  joy — but  alas,  it  came  as  a  flood 
upon  its  close.  The  book  I  had  been  reading 
lay  on  my  knee  still ;  the  hour  that  was  past 
had  been  as  if  that  book  had  spoken  to  me  with 
a  living  voice.  When  it  was  nearly  ended,  in 
the  gmtitode  of  mv  heart  I  told  him  so. 

Alas  t  that  the  thoufi^t  came  to  me,  or  that  I 
uttered  it.  His  face  changed  as  I  spoke ;  with 
a  sudden  flash  it  changed  to  the  old  likeness  it 
had  worn  before  hia  illness  ;  the  anxious  pain, 
the  wearied  turmoil,  all  came  hack. 

"  Rath,"  he  said  hurriedly,  "  I  am  not  Ilka 
that  man.  If  I  could  barter  my  life  I  would 
sett  the  whole  of  it  to  be  as  that  man  is  for  one 
single  day.   Yon  do  not  nndentaod  me  1  My 
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cousin,  this  it  the  difference  between  ub  :  ha  ii 
clothed  with  power  as  a  giant  is  with  strength, 
and — God  help  me ! "  he  suddenly  cried,  "  I 
bavo  the  arm  of  a  child." 

My  heart  rose  up  in  arms. 

"  Noel,  it  is  not  true." 

"  It  is  true,  Ruth.  I  can  aspire,  and  I  can 
struggle,  hut  I  cannot  conquer.  I  shall  strive 
to  my  life's  end,  and,  bound  as  I  am,  hours  will 
come  again,  perhaps,  as  ther  have  come  already, 
when  tor  a  moment  I  shall  hare  strength  like 
him  of  old,  to  break  the  withs,  as  a  thread  of 
tow  is  biDbm  when  it  toncbeth  the  fire ;  but  for 
nil  that  the  stnugle  only  will  be  mhie,  and  not 
the  victory.  My  little  cousin,  do  not  look  at 
me  80  sorrowfully :  even  though  the  warfare 
lasl«  throuf^  life,  life  itself  sometimes  is  not 
very  long. 

Was  it  tra«  ?  oh  !  was  it  tme  1  I  stooped 
my  head,  I  turned  my  face  from  him,  and  wept 
one  gush  of  panionata  tears.  The  erenine  had 
drawn  on,  and  he  conld  not  sea  me.  He  sat 
lookii^  out  npon  Ae  gloiring  sky-— and  he 
neither  knew  my  sorrow  nor  my  joy. 

T. 

Sometimes  in  oar  lives  the  whole  breadth  of 
God's  light  in  heaven  seems  gathered  within  the 
single  limits  of  one  little  star,  and  as  we  gaze 
on  that  wo  see  no  other  thing  in  heaven  or  on 
earth  beyond  it.  So  had  I  gaxod,  and  so  hod  I 
grown  blind. 

The  summer  was  over.  Noel  had  regained 
his  strength,  and  was  at  work  again.  Qnce 
moro  the  seat  was  vacant  in  the  west  window, 
and  we  two  women  wore  left  alone.  Then  I 
awoke,  in  pain  and  sorrow.  My  star  was  taken 
from  my  si^t,  and,  in  the  light  of  common  day, 
I  saw  that  Mrs.  Erickson  was  dying. 

She  was  dying  1  Human  help  could  not  save 
her.  The  day  I  knew  it  she  told  me  all  that 
she  herself  knew — that  it  was  no  new  illness 
that  was  afflicting  her,  but  the  extension  of  a 
disease  that  she  hod  suETored  from  for  years, 
knowine-Hny  brave  godmother! — tlirongh  the 
whole  01  it  raat  it  must  end  by  killing  her. 

It  was  the  dose  of  autnmn  when  the  d^s  . 
grow  dailc,  and  the  chill  evenings  drew  in  early, 
I  began  a  watch  that  ceased  no  more  till  my 
godmother  lay  dead. 

She  told  Noel  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter. 
She  lingered  all  through  it.  On  one  of  the  first 
days  of  spring  the  loi^,  racking,  bitter  pain  was 
ended,  and  she  died.  I  was  kneeling  crying  by 
her  bed  when  she  departed,  bnther  last  thoughts, 
her  last  words,  her  last  look,  were  none  of  them 
for  me.  Her  face  was  turned  where  she  could 
look  on  Noel,  and  to  the  final  moment  before 
death  her  eyes  clung  to  his  face.  They  closed 
at  last — and  then  a  cry  rang  throngh  the  room : 

"  Mother  I "  Bat  tha  vas  dead. 


There  was  spring  sunshine  in  the  rooms,  and 
spring  life  upon  ue  earth  ;  but  my  heart  was 
like  a  stone  in  its  cold  heaviness.  Oh,  what 
should  I  do ;  she  was  dead,  and  I  must  go.  We 
had  opened  the  windows,  that  bad  been  closed 
nntil  tier  Mineral,  and  I  wandered  alone  about 
the  solitazy  house.   I  conld  bcfpn  no  work ;  I 


conld  take  reftige  in  no  oeenpation:  I  coold 
think  no  thooght  but  that  she  was  dead,  and  I 
mast  go  away. 

I  conld  not  speak  about  my  going  that  day 
when  they  lud  ner  in  the  eartli.  Even  thougu 
it  was  done  at  morning,  and  the  empty  house 
was  open  all  day  long,  I  could  not  do  it.  I 
stole  that  one  day  for  my  respite.  In  the  even- 
ing when  we  two  met  together  for  a  little,  while 
we  talked  of  other  tbin^,  he  was  very  Idad  to 
me.  God  bless  him  1  He  never  bade  me  leave 
him. 

But  I  could  not  sleep  all  n^ht.  I  watched 
till  the  night  was  passed  away ;  and  when  the 
morning  came  I  knew  the  day  nad  dawned  that 
was  to  seal  the  sentence  of  my  exile. 

It  was  sealed  in  the  evening  when  the  sun  had 
set,  and  the  shadow  of  tlic  church  was  lying 
dark  upon  the  room.  I  waited  antit  then,  that 
in  the  gloom  he  mi^t  not  see  my  Face. 

I  had  learnt  my  lesson  all  day  lon^,  that  when 
the  time  came  I  might  speak  it  without  trem- 
bling. The  time  Aod  come ;  I  laced  my  fingers 
close  together,  and  I  spoke  it. 

"  Noel,  when  am  I  to  go  1 " 

He  was  startled.  The  twilight  was  not  so 
deep  bat  I  coald  see  that.  I  saw  tus  sudden 
glance  at  me— his  qnidc  nnprise.  I  had  no 
answer  for  a  moment ;  and  then  he  spoke,  hut 
not  gladly — Oh  I  God  be  thanked,  not  gladly  1 

"I  had  forgotten  that  yon  had  to  go,  Ruth." 

"  Had  you  forgotten  1  I  spoke  sorrowfully, 
not  in  bitterness.  "  Yes,  that  was  natural ;  yon 
bad  otfier  things  to  think  of.*' 

He  rose  from  his  place  and  carae  to  where  I 
sat  He  stood  near  to  me,  and  leant  his  arm 
npon  my  chair. 

"  Ruth,  where  are  you  going  1 " 

"  Where  1 "  I  raised  my  face  to  his  oite 
moment.  "  To  the  place  I  came  from;  to  the 
boose  I  left.*' 

"  How  soon  1  Not  at  once  1 — not  this  week  V 

"  It  does  not  matter,  this  week  or  next ;  I  wilt 
do  what  you  like." 

"  Then  give  me  one  week  longer,  Ruth," 

"  Yes." 

And  I  said  no  more ;  we  were  both  silent. 

But  when  some  moments  had  gone  past,  and 
while  I  still  sat  in  my  dull  hopeless  resignation, 
suddenly  I  was  quickened  by  his  touch.  It  lay 
on  my  bent  head  ;  for  thf  first  time  I  bad  ever 
felt  it ;  I  stooped  beneath  the  pressure  of  his 
hand. 

"  Ruth,"  he  said  sadly,  "I  wish  I  conld  say 
to  you  remain  with  me.  I  am  not  happy  now; 
and  when  you  go  yon  will  take  the  lost  ray  ot 
sunshine  with  you  from  the  boose.  It  has  oeea 
a  lighter  house  firom  the  day  you  entered  it 
God  bless  yon,  little  Ruth  1 " 

His  hand  was  gone  from  me,  as  he  himself 
would  he  all  gone  within  one  little  week.  If 
he  had  asked  me  I  would  have  remained  with 
Um  to  be  a  servant  in  his  house ;  and  I  did  not 
stir  nor  speak.  For  his  kindness  I  had  no 
thanks;  for  bis  blessing  no  response;  bat  all 
my  heart  was  fainting  in  roe,  shrinking  into 
death  before  the  shadow  of  its  lowliness. 

I  went  away.  It  was  a  bright  spring  day, 
and  the  birds  were  building  their  nests  niiMr 
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Ibd  shelter  of  the  old  church  eaves.  I  had  been 
very  quiet  all  the  week,  going  aboat  slowly, 
■traogel^  like  one  in  a  dream.  I  was  qnite 
still,  with  even  a  kind  of  Bolemnity  in  my 
qnietado;  Tor  it  seemed  to  mo  as  if  all  that 
eould  be  called  life  in  my  existence  was  to  end 
this  day. 

He  was  working  in  bis  studio.  I  bad  not 
toM  htm  ^e  hour  I  was  to  eo,  bat  when  it  came 
I  went  to  him.  Once  I  liad  thought  that  I 
would  oak  him  to  let  me  sit  one  hour  beside 
him  before  I  went.  I  had  done  it  once  or  twice 
before,  but  this  day  I  could  not.  I  only  went 
to  him  when  every  preparation  was  completed, 
and  my  corded  trunks  were  a(  the  door. 

I  entered  the  room  then  and  stood  before 
him. 

*'  lam  going,  Noel." 

He  started  np  at  the  sight  of  me,  and  came 
to  meet  me. 

Yon  did  not  tell  me  that  yon  were  to  go 
so  soon,"  be  said.  "  Why  did  you  not  come 
before!" 

"  There  was  no  need  to  distnrfo  you.  It  did 
not  matier." 

"  It  wonld  not  have  disturbed  me,  Ruth." 

He  took  my  two  bands  in  his ;  as  he  held 
them  he  looked  at  me. 

"  Both  are  you  really  going  ?  " 

"  You  arc  looking  pale  and  ill.  Kuth,  you 
Are  not  glad  to  go." 

"Noel,  I  am  not  strong.   Bid  me  good  bye." 

"Not  yet;  not  here,  Ruth." 

''Yes,  here ;  I  saw  you  first  in  this  house. 
When  I  think  of  you  I  want  you  to  belong  to 
this  house  first  and  last." 

Ho  was  standing  before  me.  Wo  both  be- 
came silent ;  what  more  was  there  to  say  1 
Alas  I  I  had  nothing  more.  But  I  raised  my 
lace;  I  looked  into  his  eyes.  I  should  see  him 
no  more — should  never  see  him  more,  per- 
haps, on  earth. 

Then  the  end  come. 

"  Let  me  go  now." 

He  held  my  hands  still ;  and  holding  them, 
he  stooped  and  kiflsed  me.  Once  he  praved — 
God  bless  me !  Before  be  loosed  my  hands,  ho 
repeated  twioj : 

"  Littto  Ruth  !  little  Ruth !  " 

And  that  was  all.  No  tear  had  risen  to  my 
eyes;  they  were  all  hot  and  dry:  but  I  went 
Away  from  him,  and  closed  the  door,  groping 
my  steps  as  if  the  night  had  fallen. 

▼I. 

I  WAS  in  my  own  honse,  and  alone ;  solitary 
from  day  to  day,  from  dawn  till  night.  I  was 
not  happy.  God  had  given  mo  my  lot,  and  I 
struggled  hard  to  bo  contented  with  it,  but  I 
could  not  see  noy  way  in  it.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  If  I  had  had  one  single  creature 
to  live  for,  I  conid  have  been  resigned  to  it ; 
but  I  was  80  utterly  lonely. 

I  knew  that  in  some  way  I  roust  work,  or  I 
could  not  bear  it.  With  a  courage,  therefore, 
that  was  a  kind  of  despair,  I  set  to  work.  Not 
to  ^niet  in-door  work,  reading,  studying,  edu- 
cating myself.  I  could  not  do  these  things  at 
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first ;  my  feeble  energy  needed  first  to  be  ras- 
tained  by  something  stronger  than  my  own 
fainting  will.  I  knew  that:  and  so  I  boond 
myself  to  the  only  work  within  my  reach  that 
did  not  leave  my  own  vrill  free.  There  were 
helpless  people  and  ignorant  children  in  our 
Tillage:  I  gave  my  time  to  them.  Perbu» 
they  did  not  thank  me  for  it ;  but  they  took  it, 
and  presently  they  looked  upon  it  as  their  Ti^ht. 
I  served  them,  and  they  counted  on  my  service, 
and  their  dependence  became  my  wages. 

I  worked  all  through  the  summer  :  oh !  the 
summer  that  had  been  so  bright  in  its  last  shin- 
ing on  me,  and  was  so  bare  and  desolate  now. 
I  worked  all  throng  the  days,  and  in  the  long, 
still  evenings  I  used  to  rit  alone.  I  used  to  sit 
dien,  and  dream  and  yearn.  It  was  my  day's 
one-treasured  luxury — my  light  and  warmth — 
my  meat  and  drink  after  my  weary  toil.  And 
yet  even  that  bread  was  bitterness,  that  water 
was  tears.  Daily  my  yearnings  ended  in  one 
hopeless  cry :  On,  if  I  could  but  hear  of  him  I 
if  I  conld  but  hear  of  him  1  if  I  could  but  have 
hope  ^ven  me  to  see  him  once  again  1 

The  summer  passed  away.  When  it  was 
gone,  I  was  pale  and  thin ;  I  was  worn  and 
weary.  Perhaps  I  had  woi^ed  too  hard  :  I  do 
not  know;  but  a  fhinting  feebleness  had  fallen 
on  me,  and  I  began  to  think  that  God  was 
about  to  take  my;  life.  Then  my  passionate  do- 
sire  grew  to  wild  feverishness  to  look  once 
more  on  Noel  Ei^ckson's  face.  The  longing 
wasted  me  away :  I  could  not  rest  nor  sleep ; 
morning  and  night  the  tbonebt  was  with  me 
that  I  coold  not  die  till  I  had  seen  bis  face 
again. 

I  think  there  must  be  a  time  in  very  many 
lives,  when  grief  or  misfortune  have  seemed  to 
reach  their  utmost  limits,  that  suddenly,  with 
out  a  note  of  warning,  or  one  sign  to  tell  the 
coming  change,  God  stays  the  rushing  of  the 
Marah  waters,  and  ttom  doricness  there  comes 
light,  and  for  the  faithless  weakness  of  the  faint- 
ing heart  comes  hope  new-bom,  and  strength 
fresh  oat  from  heaven. 

It  was  an  autumn  morning ;  and  a  restless 
night  had  left  me  worn  and  ill.  I  could  not 
leave  the  bouse.  I  vas  so  weai^  (I  had  often 
grown  forced  of  late  to  change  aay  into  night) 
that  at  last  I  laid  me  down  in  the  bread  noon 
Bunsbino,  and  tried  to  sleep.  And  I  did  sleep 
presently:  gently  and  peacefully,  the  calmest 
slumber  came  to  me  mat  I  had  known  for 
weeks. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  it  lasted.  I  dreamt 
a  happy  dream  that  I  was  talking  to  Noel, 
standing  with  him  in  the  half  gloom,  half  sun- 
shine of  the  old  familiar  room.  I  wakened  at 
the  gentle  sound  of  something  stirring  near  me. 
My  dream  was  over :  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  and 
saw — 

There  was  some  one  at  my  side,  sitting  be- 
side me,  leaning  towards  me.   I  looked  upon- 

him  ;  I  looked  into  his  face ;  I  uttered  his  name  I 
I  made  no  movement,  and  gave  no  cry  :  I 
did  not  ask  him  how  he  came :  I  asked  him 
nothing.  Quite  hushed  and  calm,  I  only  lay 
with  my  eyes  uf>oa  his  face,  in  the  deep  stillDees- 
of  nnatterable  joy. 
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"Bnthl"  h«  called. 

His  voice  broi^t  back  my  dream.  I  had 

diougtit  there  tbac  ho  spoke  to  me  in  ^at  same 
tone.  A  smile  came  to  mj  lips  :  it  was  to  me 
as  if  all  pain,  and  sickness,  and  sorrow  had 
passed  away. 

"  I  thought  I  was  at  home :  I  was  dreaming  of 
bdng  in  me  old  room  agiUn."  I  looked  np 
into  Ills  face  as  he  stooped  over  me.  "Noel,  it 
was  not  quite  a  dream." 

"  Kuth/'  he  cried,  suddenly,  is  this  all  my 
welcome  ?  " 

We  were  face  to  face,  his  eres  looking  into 
mine,  mine  into  his  ;  till,  as  still  water  trembles 
and  is  stirred  before  the  wind,  all  my  strange 
■tillness  was  broken  before  that  gaze.  No,  it 
wtu  not  all  I  for  he  knew  my  secret :  he  had 
read  my  heart :  and  before  his  look,  and  before 
the  dose  clasp  of  hie  hand,  I  trembled,  and  I 


BssnsciTATiOK  ofDeowhed  Flieb. — Mr. 
Siley  may  be  ^lad  to  have  an  extract  on  the 
resnscitatfon  of  msects  from  that  excellent  and 
careful  writer  on  the  Honey  Bee,  Dr.  Beran.  I 
quote  from  the  edition  of  1838,  published  by 
Van  Voorst,  pp.  224,  225. 

After  mentioning  an  instance — possibly  that 
referred  to  by  ISx.  Salmon — of  flies  recorering 
a  journey  in  Uadeira  from  Vir^nia  to  London, 
he  continues : — 

"Beea  may  be  immersed  inwaterfbr  a  long 
time,  without  loss  of  life.  Reanmnr  saw  them 
recover  after  9  hours'  immersion.  Dr.  Evans 
accidentally  left  some  18  hours  in  water :  when 
iaded  out  with  a  spoon,"  (q.  ladled?)  "and 
;placed  in  the  sunshine,  the  majority  of  them  re- 
covered. Other  animals,  of  analogous  species, 
■exhibit  etUl  more  wondetifUi  resurrections.  De 
Geer  has  observed  one  species  of  mite  to  live 
fyr  some  time  in  spirit  of  wine ;  and  Hr.  Kirby 
stales,  that  being  desirous  of  preserving  a  very 
pretty  lady-bird,  and  not  knowing  how  to  a(^- 
oomplish  it,  he  immersed  it  in  Geneva.  '  After 
leavmg  it,'  says  he, '  a  day  and  a  night,  and 
toeing  it  wltfaoat  motion,  I  concluded  it  was 
dead,  and  l^d  it  in  the  sun  to  dry.  It  no 
sooner,  however,  Mt  the  warmth,  than  it  began 
to  mo«^  and  aftnwanbi  flew  away.' " 

I  have  myself  known  wasps  recover,  and  that 
on  a  dull  day,  after  they  nad  been  sunk  for 
fourteen  hours  in  a  pond  by  large  atones  placed 
on  the  Aeet  in  which  the  neat  was  wrapped ; 
indeed  on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  the  insecu 
seemed  hardly  stapefied,  and  began  to  fly  away 
after  a  ftw  minates.— iwtes  enul  Qpme$. 


AlTRCVOTB  OP   FLAHSTEED.-—CoIe,  hi  his 

collections  for  an  Athoiux  OiaUabrigieue$f  gives 
the  following  anecdote  of  Flamsteed  the  Astron- 
omer RoyaT   He  says : 

"lathe  London  CAromde  for  Dec.  3, 1771, 
the  fallowing  Anecdote  of  Dr.  Flamsteed  >— , 


broke  down  like  a  chfld.  I  lifted  np  my  emptjr 
hands  to  him : 

.  "  I  have  been  so  desolate  I  oh,  I  have  been  so 
desolate  1 "  I  ctied  ;  and  I  bust  into  a  passi<ai 

of  tears. 

Ee  took  me,  and  laid  me  in  his  arms  ;  my 
helpless  passion  he  hushed  upon  his  heart : 
over  my  low,  wild  weeping  ne  spoke  these 
words; 

■  "  Little  Ruth,"  he  cried,  "  come  home  to  me  I 
I  came  to  seek  you.  I  cannot  rest  without  yon. 
My  little  Ruth,' my  little  Ruth,  come  back  1 " 

The  year  was  wasted ;  we  were  standing  on 
the  verge  of  winter ;  but  in  that  winter  mere 
dawned  for  mo  a  new  glad  spring.  He  took 
me  home.  Once  more  in  my  joy  I  saw  the  old 
town's  solemn  streets,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
ancient  church :  once  more  I  stood  within  the 
old  familiar  house :  and  I  was  Noel's  wife. 


" '  He  was  many  years  Astronomer  Royal  at 
Greenwich  Observatory;  a  Humorist,  and  of 
warm  Passions.  Persons  of  his  Profession  am 
often  supposed,  by  the  Common  people,  to  be 
capable  of  foretelling  Events.  In  this  persua- 
sion a  poor  Washerwoman  at  Greenwich,  who 
had  been  robbed  at  night  of  a  large  Parcel  of 
linen,  to  her  almost  ruin,  if  forced  to  pay  for 
it,  came  to  bim,  and  with  great  anxiety  ear- 
neaUy  requested  him  to  use  his  Art,  to  let  her 
know  where  her  Things  were,  and  who  robbed 
her.  The  Doctor  happened  to  be  in  the  humor 
to  joke;  he  bid  her  stay;  he  would  see  what 
he  could  do;  periiaps  he  might  let  her  know 
where  she  might  find  them ;  bat  who  the  per- 
sons were,  he  would  not  undertake ;  as  she 
could  have  no  positive  Proof  to  convict  them, 
it  would  be  useless.  He  then  set  about  draw- 
ing Circles,  Squares,  &c.,  to  amuse  her;  and 
after  some  time  told  her  if  she  would  go  into  a 
panicular  Field,  that  in  such  a  Part  «  it,  in  a 
dry  Ditch,  she  would  find  them  all  tumbled 
up  in  a  Sheet.  The  woman  went,  and  found 
them ;  came  with  great  haste  and  joy  to  thank 
the  Doctor,  and  onered  him  ha1f-a-crown  as  a 
token  of  Gratitude,  being  as  much  as  she  could 
afford.  The  Doctor,  surprised  himself,  told 
her :  "  Good  Woman,  Z  am  heartily  glad  yoo 
have  found  your  Linen;  but  I  assure  you  I 
knew  nothing  of  it,  and  intended  only  to  joke 
with  you,  and  then  to  have  read  you  a  Lecture 
on  the  Folly  of  applying  to  any  person  to  know 
Events  not  in  human  power  to  tell.  But  I  see 
the  Devil  has  a  mind  that  I  should  deal  with 
him ;  I  am  determined  I  will  not.  Never  cons 
or  send  any  one  to  me  any  more,  on  such  Occa- 
sions;  fori  will  never  attempt  such  an  AiUr 
again  whilst  I  Uve.""* 
Cole  adds : 

"  This  story  Dr.  Flamsteed  told  tfie  late  ler- 
erend  mid  learned  Mr.  Whiston,  his  intimate 
I  firlend,  from  whom  I  have  more  than  once  heard 
I  it."— iVbtes  and  Queries. 
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LOOKING  EAST  : 

IN  JANUART,  1858. 

"  Lover  and  Mend  hast  Thon  put  far  from  me, 
uid  bid  mine  Mquaintaace  out  of  my  sight." 

Little  white  clonds,  where  are  you  fljring 

OTer  the  sky  so  blue  and  cold  1 
Fur  faint  hopes,  irity  are  jon  Ivine 

Over  mj  heart  like  a  wnite  dona's  fold  f 

Liule  green  leaves  why  are  too  peeping 
Out  of  the  monld  where  tne  snow  yet  lieAl 

tming  west  wind,  why  are  yon  creeping 
Like  a  child's  breath  across  my  eyes  f 

Hope  and  terror  by  turns  consnming, 
Lover  and  friend  put  far  from  me — 
What  should  /  do  with  the  bright  spring's  com- 
ing 

Like  an  ange]  over  the  sea  ? 

Over  the  cruel  sea  that  parted 
Me  from  mine — is't  for  evermore  1 

Cot  of  the  wtrfhl  East,  whence  darted 
Heaven's  AiU  qniver  of  vengewice  sore. 

Day  teaches  day — night  whispers  momtne, 
"  Hundreds  are  weeping  their  dead,  and  thon 
Weepest  thy  living  I   Bise,  be  adorning 

Thy  brows,  un widowed,  with  pmiles.' — But 
how? 

O  had  he  married  me— unto  anguish. 
Hardship,  sickness,  peril,  and  pain, 

If  on  my  breast  his  head  might  languish, 
In  lonely  jangle  or  homing  plain  : 

0  had  we  stood  on  the  rampart  gory. 
Till  he— ere  Horror  behind  us  trod — 

Kissed  me,  and  killed  me,  and  with  his  glory 
My  soul  went  happy  and  pure  to  God  1 

Nay,  nay — God  pardon  mo,  broken-hearted, 

Living  this  dreary  life  in  death  ; 
Manv  there  are  far  wider  parted 

Who  under  one  roof-treo  breathe  one  breath. 

But  we  that  loved — whom  one  word  half  broken 
Had  drawn  together  close  soul  to  soul, 

As  lip  to  lip — and  U  was  not  spoken, 
Nor  may  be,  while  the  worlo^s  ages  roll. 

1  sit  me  down  with  the  tears  all  frozen : 
I  drink  my  cup,  be  it  gail  or  wine  : 

I  know,  if  be  lives,  I  am  his  chosen ; 
I  know,  if  he  dies,  that  he  is  mine. 

If  love  in  its  silence  he  greater,  stronger 
Than  hundred  vows,  or  sighs,  or  tears. 

Soul,  wait  thou  on  Him  a  little  longer 
Who  holdeth  the  balance  of  thy  yean. 

Little  white  clouds,  like  angels  flying. 
Bring  the  yonng  spring  from  over  the  sea : 

Loving  ot  losing,  living  or  dying. 
Heaven,  remember — remember  me  I 

— Cftomier*'  Jourm^. 


From  The  Home  Jomnal. 
THE  STORY  OF  A  KING. 
Defeated  to  an  Ewtperor, 

BT  JAMES  VACK. 

"  What  are  those  people  reading  ?  " 

Said  Frederick,  hau  alond, 
While,  Biding  at  the  window, 

He  saw  an  eager  crowd. 

High  on  a  wall  adjoining 

A  paper  had  been  stuck ; 
The  people  stood  on  tip-toe 

To  read,  with  wonder  struck. 

One  of  his  six-foot  guardsmen 
Who  beard  him,  answered,  "  Sire, 

Tour  Majesty  permitting, 
I  hasten  to  inquire." 

Soon,  flashed  with  indignation, 

The  guard  returned — "  I  see 
'Tis  an  atrocions  libel 

Upon  your  Majesty  I  " 

The  King  took  ont  his  snafl'-box. 
With  more  of  smile  than  frown — 

"  A  libel,  my  good  fellow ! 
Well,  go,  and  take  it  down." 

"  Yes,  Sire  I "— "  Friend,  stop  a  moment  :- 

You'll  take  it  down,  indeed; 
But  just  to  place  it  lower, 

So  all  with  ease  may  read." 

'Tis  done— around  the  soldier 

Amazed  the  people  stand, 
And  question  of  his  doings — 
"  'Tis  by  the  King's  command ! 

He  cares  not  what  is  written. 

Or  said,  by  fHend  or  foe. 
Content  to  ask  his  people. 

Are  these  things  true  or  no  1 " 

They  spumed  away  the  libel ; 

Its  words  had  lost  their  weight ; — 
A  thunder  rolled  to  heaven— 

"  Live  Frederick  the  Great ! " 

Now,  this  was  not  the  weakness 

Of  a  good-natured  fool — 
It  was  the  manly  wisdom 
or  one  that  tuiew  to  rule. 

Thon  who  to  France  hast  given 

Her  former  power  and  glory, 
Complete  thv  own,  by  talung 

The  moral  of  my  story. 

Tmat  in  thyself  and  people — 

In  flnes  and  prisons  less — 
To  make  sU  libels  narmless, 

Giet  freedom  to  the  Prett. 
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From  Chamben*  JotmuJ. 
THE  WILD  WHITE  MAN. 

In  the  year  1803,  the  British  gOTemment, 
observing  the  successful  progress  of  the  con- 
vict settlenient  at  Port  Jackson,  fitted  out  an 
expedition  for  the  formation  of  a  similar 
establishment  on  the  southern  const  of  Aus* 
tralia.  The  great  inland  bay  of  Port  Phillip 
had  been  exmored  during  toe  previous  year 
by  Captain  Tlinden,  in  the  Inveatigt^or ; 
and  hu  favorable  r^iort  tlie  swrounding 
country  ^eatly  influenced  the  gornmnent  in 
their  choice  of  a  locality. 

The  command  of  the  expedition  was  given 
to  Colonel  Collins.  The  convicts — 367  in 
number — were  all  moies.  Of  these,  only 
seventeen  received  permission  for  their  wives 
to  accompany  them  ;  and  with  the  exception 
of  seven  little  ones,  who  were  too  young  to 
be  left  behind,  their  children  were  forbidden 
to  undertake  the  long  and  dangerous  voyage, 
which  was  then  regarded  with  extreme  ms- 
trusL  A  detachment  of  about  fifty  soldiers, 
with  three  lieutenants,  fbrmed  the  military 
guard  I  and  various  civil  officers,  four  sur- 
geons, and  a  chaplain  and  seven  soldiers' 
wives,  oompleted  the  matiriel  of  the  new 
settlement. 

In  these  days  of  breathless  enterprise, 
when  our  countr)rmen  hurry  to  and  fro  over 
the  whole  earth,  and  undertake  a  voyage  to 
the  antipodes,  or  an  expedition  to  the  north 
pole,  with  equal  coolness,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  these  early 
voyagers  to  the  southern  world.  The  means 
of  so  doing  are  furnished  by  the  diary  of  the 
Kev.  Robert  Knoi)WOod,  chaplain  to  the  ex- 
pedition. "  The  land  behina  us,"  be  writes, 
"  is  the  abode  of  civilized  people ;  that  before 
us,  the  residence  of  savages.  When,  if  ever, 
«e  shall  ei^oy  an  intercourse  with  the  world, 
is  doubtful  wd  uncertain.  We  are  leaving 
the  avilized  world  behind  us  to  enter  upon  a 
career  unknown.** 

The  expedition  suled  fnm  Plymouth  in 
the  month  of  April,  but  it  was  not  until  Oc- 
tober that  the  shores  of  Australia  were  de- 
scried. Collins  and  bis  officers  chanced  to 
land  on  a  sterile  and  desolate  portion  of  the 
coast ;  and  after  sundry  disappointments, 
arising  from  the  absence  of  fresh  water,  the 
barrenness  of  the  soil,  and  other  causes,  a 
spot  without  the  Heads — as  the  rocky  to- 
ners at  the  entrance  of  Fort  Phillip  are 
termed — was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  in- 
tended settlement.  A  morb  unfortunate 
choice  could  scarcely  have  been  made ;  it  was 
found  impossible  to  subsut  in  such  a  locality ; 
nor  were  th«r  successful  in  th^  endeavors 
to  discover  a  nvorable  district  ActuiK,  there- 
fore, on  ihe  discretionary  poyers  wherewith 
he  was  invested  by  the  government.  Colonel 


Collins  decided  on  abandoning  Port  Phillip, 
and  steering  across  Bass'  Strait.  He  event- 
ually foundd  the  penal  colony  of  Tasmania. 

But  before  this  removal  occurred,  eight  of 
the  prisoners  absconded.  Five  of  these  were 
subsequently  recovered ;  but  the  others  never 
returned,  and  were  supposed  to  have  periiiied 
of  hunger,  or  to  have  been  slain  by  the  na- 
tives. 

For  thirty-two  years,  Port  Phillip  remained 
unsettled,  and,  in  fact,  was  supposed  to  be 
unfit  for  the  habitation  of  civilized  man.  In 
the  interval,  however,  sundry  partial  explora- 
tions had  taken  place,  Hume  and  Hovell 
bad  penetrated  overland  to  the  Geelong 
country;  and  the  Sydney  government  baa 
failed  in  a  second  attempt  at  convict  coloniza- 
tion. Sturt  had  discovered  the  source  and 
embouchure  of  the  Murray  River ;  M*KiUop 
had  ventnred  to  Lake  Omeo,  and  ^oed  nwm 
the  eternal  snows  of  the  Anstralian  Ann; 
and  Henry  had  established  a  whaling-statton 
at  Portland  Ba^.  But  the  honor  practi- 
cally demonstrating  the  capabilities  of  Port 
Phillip  belongs  to  John  Batman.  In  May, 
183d,  this  ^ntleman  sailed  from  Launceston, 
in  Tasmania,  and  landing  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  bay,  at  a  pomt  named  by  him 
Indented  Head,  he  at  once  obsen-ed  that  the 
Innd  in  that  region  was  excellently  adapted 
for  either  tillage  or  pastoral  uses.  The  nar 
tives  were  also  very  friendly ;  and  having,  by 
the  aid  of  interpreters,  been  made  to  com- 
prehend the  object  of  the  white  man's  visit, 
they  cordially  welcomed  and  granted  him  a 
large  tract  of  land. 

Delifi^hted  vrith  the  suceessfiil  result  of  bis 
enterprise.  Batman  returned  to  Tasmania  for 
seeds  and  implements,  leaving  six  of  his  men, 
with  three  months*  supply  of  provisions,  in 
charge  of  his  newly  acquired  property.  Dur- 
ing his  temp<aary  absence,  a  s^ange  event 
occurred. 

The  natives  were  so  little  alarmed  at  the 
presence  of  the  whites  as  to  mix  freely  with 
them,  and  often  assisted  them  by  various 
friendly  oflices,  which  were  requited  in  kind. 
One  day,  however,  a  savage  of  fiercer  aspect 
than  usual  made  his  appearance.  He  was 
very  tall,  and  of  monstrous  bulk ;  his  matted 
hair  hung  wildly  about  his  shoulders,  and  his 
features  were  nearly  hidden  by  the  profuse 
growth  of  his  beard.  A  loose  ''rug"  or 
wrapper,  made  of  the  skini  of  the  kangaroo, 
was  nis  sole  garment;  and  in  his  hand  he 
carried  a  long  and  formidable  spear,  coo- 
Btructed  of  the  close-grained  wood  of  the 
country,  and  its-  point  and  rows  of  inverted 
teeth  hardened  by  the  action  of  fire. 

As  this  uncouth  being  approached  the 
tents,  their  inmates  perceived  with  astonish- 
ment that  his  skin  was  of  a  tawny  htte; 
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whereu  all  the  natives  whom  they  had  yet 
Ken  were  blaek.   This  caused  them  to  aar- 

miae  that  he  might  posmbly  be  of  European 
origin;  and  as  ne  stood  before  them,  evi- 
dently laboring  under  strong  excitement,  and 
apparently  striving  to  speak,  yet  uttering  no 
aound,  one  of  them  offered  him  bread,  at  the 
same  time  pronouncing  its  name.  The  poor 
fellow  mechanically  seized  the  proffered  food, 
and  endeavored  to  repeat  the  word.  After 
reiterated  eftirts,  and  as  many  failures,  a 
mdden  thought  seemed  to  strike  him.  His 
•yea  br^htened,  he  cast  away  his  spear,  and 
rtretehing  out  his  arm,  with  eager  gestures, 
mvited  thdr  attention  to  something  marked 
diereon.  On  examination,  this  proved  to  he 
two  letters,  "  W.  B.,"  rudely  pricked  out  and 
stained,  sailor-fashion.  These  they  sought  to 
deciplier.  "  W,"  said  they  for  William.  He 
nniled  and  nodded.  "  B  "  for  Burees.  He 
ahook  hia  head.  Brown,  Bruce,  Ball — every 
name  commencing  with  the  second  letter  of 
the  alphabet  that  they  could  think  of,  was 
tried,  with  the  like  result;  till  at  length,  as 
by  a  mighty  effort,  their  strange  visitor  burst 
into  speech,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  genuine 
English  accent:  -W.  tor  William,  fi.  fiir 
Buckley." 

Then  they  knew  that  it  was  one  of  their 
own  countrymen  who  stood  in  that  wretched 
guiae  before  them. 

On  Batman's  return  to  Fort  Phillip,  he  was 
informed  of  this  discovery,  and  being  a  man 
of  kindly  disposition  end  feeling  heart,  he  at 
once  assumed  the  protection  of  the  white 
savage.  His  first  oare  was  to  shave  and  clean 
his  pTote'gi — a  process  which  appears  to  have 
considerably  lessened  the  duskiness  of  the 
tatter's  complexion.  The  kangaroo  skins 
were  dispensed  with ;  and  a  more  civilized 
costume  substituted  ;  but  it  was  long  ere  he 
could  walk  in  shoes  without  much  discom- 
fort. His  first  shirt — sewn  by  Miss  Batman 
—was  of  Brobdi^agian  proportions,  consist- 
ing of  an  mcredible  quantity  of  linen ;  mid 
when  he  was  set  on  horseback  to  aoeompany 
hia  protector,  it  waa  diaoovered  that  the  stores 
ai  tbe  settlers  could  not  fiimish  stirrups  suf- 
fidenUy  laive  to  accommodate  his  huge  feet 

By  slow  degrees  the  reclaimed  man  recov- 
ered the  use  of  his  native  language,  and  was 
enabled  to  commtmicate  Iiis  history  and  ad- 
ventures. It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  | 
that  his  reminiscences  assumed  the  form  of 
a  connected  narrative ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  extracted  from  him,  not  without  diffi- 
culty, at  various  times.  To  the  last,  he  was 
sullen  and  reserved,  usually  answering  in 
monosyllables  j  and  not  unArequently  he 
manifested  great  anger  on  being  questioned 
of  his  peat  life.  He  is  alao  saidf  to  have 
wied  ctmaiderably  in  his  account  of  some 
partieulara  {  but  his  habitiml  tadtumity,  and 
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imperfect  command  of  kngoage,  probably 
caused  him  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  re- 
tailers of  his  conversation. 

His  history,  divested  of  the  romance  where- 
with it  has  sometimes  been  clothed,  is  as  fol> 
lows : 

William  Buckley — for  such  was  indeed  his 
name — was  bom  at  Macclesfield,  in  Cheshire, 
in  1780.  In  early  life,  he  followed  the  occu- 
pation of  a  stone-mason;  but  his  great 
height — which  is  stated  at  six  feet  six  inches 
— and  stalwart  proportions  attracting  the 
notice  of  a  recruttmg  sei^eant,  he  was 
easily  induced  to  exchange  the  trowel  for  the 
musket,  and  aecordingfy  enlisted  in  the  4th 
regiment  He  had  served  but  la  short  time 
in  hia  new  capacity,  when  he  robbed  one 
his  comrades;  fox  which  offence — such  was 
then  the  severi^  of  our  laws —  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  for  life.  This  oc- 
curred in  1S03,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
his  age ;  and  it  thus  happened  that  he .  be- 
came an  unwilling  member  of  Colonel  Col- 
iins's  abortive  expedition  to  Port  Phillip. 
When  the  order  for  removal  to  Tasmania  was 
issued,  Buckley,  and  two  others,  named  re- 
spectively Pye  and  Marmon,  feeling  doubt- 
ful of  their  ultimate  fate,  effected  their  *es- 
cape  from  tiie  camp,  as  previously  stated ; 
and  the  vessels  sailing  shortly  after,  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  them. 

What  became  of  Pye  and  Harmon  has 
never  been  satisfectorily  ascertained.  Budk- 
le^r  himself  always  evinced  great  dislike  to 
being  questioned  about  them,  and  seemed  to 
regard  the  inquirer  with  much  suspicion.  It  ' 
appears  that  the  course  taken  by  the  fugi- 
tives was  around  the  head  of  the  bay ;  and 
Mr.  Wedge,  ia  his  report  to  the  Geographi- 
cal Society  of  Tasmania,  dated  1835,  says 
that  Buckley  assured  him,  that  in  their  flight, 
Pye  became  exhausted,  and  was  left  behind 
at  the  Yarra  River ;  and  that  Marmon  quitted 
him  at  Indented  Head,  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  returning  to  the  camp.  But  there 
are  many  different  versions  of  this  a&ir. 
Sometimes  Buckley  averr^  tluttthey  were 
killed  by  snakM,  and  at  others  that  they 
had  lost  themselvea  in  the  bush,  and  were 
never  seen  by  him  after.  But  the  Austria 
Uan  wilds  furnish  no  indigenous  findts  capa>- 
ble  of  affijrdin^  sustenance  to  man;  and  it 
I  is  generally  believed  tiiat  hunger,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  procuring  food,  induced  a  repast  at 
which  humanity  shudders.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  no  vestige  of  their  remains  has  ever 
been  discovered. 

After  parting  from  his  companions,  Buck- 
ley appears  to  have  remained  atone  some 
time.  _  One_  day,  however,  disgusted  alike 
with  his  solitary  life,  and  the  precariousness 
of  his  means  of  sutwistence,  he  wandered  os 
the  beach,  anxiously  endeavoring  to  descry 
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When  ndaimed,  ID  1835,  he  had  with  him 
two  lubns,  and  a  boy  and  ^1 ;  but  he  al- 
wmre  apoke  of  these  as  adopted  children. 

Many  other  particulars  were  at  sundry 
times  extracted  from  him,  and  have  been 
worked  up,  by  Mr.  Morgan  of  Hobart-town, 
into  a  long  and  interesting  narratiTe.  In  it 
are  numerous  detaib  of  native  feasts  and 
fights,  of  huntings  and  corrobborees ;  but, 
Bfl  might  be  expected,  there  is  a  great  pau- 
city of  actual  events.  Occasionally,  be  seems 
to  naTe  lost  a  portion  of  the  inSuence  he  or- 
dinarily exer^d  over  his  black  friends. 
Whether  their  faith  in  hia  involuntary  person- 
ation of  Miirrngnrk  sometimes  became  weak, 
or  was  overpowered  bv  hunger,  we  know  not ; 
but  he  averred  that  for  some  years  he  con- 
stantly expected  death.  The  young  men,  he 
•aid,  were  for  killing  him  j  bat  elders  of 
the  tribe  always  interfered  to  save  his  lifb. 
He  appears  to  have  taken  matters  very  coolly ; 
and  if  he  possessed,  he  certainly  never  at- 
tempted to  exert  the  magic  of  civilized  intel- 
lect, nor  sought,  by  the  communication  of 
usefiit  arts,  to  improve  the  condition  of  his 
savage  associates :  on  the  contrary,  contented 
apparently  with  the  gratification  of  his  ani- 
mal appetites,  he  willingly  sunk  to  the  dead 
•nd  dreary  level  of  Australian  barbarism. 
Like  hia  untutored  friends,  he  fed  on  raw  or 
semi-Toasted  fiesh,  clothed  himself  in  the 
skins  of  beasts,  and  acquiring  the  native  dia- 
lect, ceased  even  to  think  in  his  mother- 
tongue,  until,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  to* 
tally  forgotten  its  use.  Once  or  twice,  he 
ui^  he  saw  slniM  enter  the  bay  i  bat  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  made  the  slightest  effort 
to  attract  the  attention  of  tbeir  inmates,  nor 
in  anj  way  to  extricate  himself  from  the  de- 
grading position  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
until  Batman  firmly  planted  his  foot  upon  tiie 
soil 

Such  was  the  poor  lost  creature  whom, 
after  thirty-two  years  of  savage  life,  the  early 
oolonista  of  Port  Phillip  restored  to  civilised 
•orie^ ;  and,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  his  own 
delight,  when  he  was  enabled  to  comprehend 
the  change,  was  unbounded.  *<  Nothing," 
sa^  Mr.  Wedge, "  could  exceed  the  ioy  be 
evmeed  at  once  more  feeling;  himself  a  free 
man,  recdved  again  within  the  pale  of  civil- 
ised sodety." 

However  he  may  have  been  deficient  in 
other  qualities,  ingratitude  was  dearly  not 
one  of  fiudUey's  faults.  Both  Batman  and 
Wedge  concur  in  stating  that  he  exerted 
himself  greatly  in  maintaining  amicable  rela- 
tion! betwea  the  natives  and  the  coloi^sts. 
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To  the  former  gentleman— luaconatant  fneai. 
and  patron — ^he  was  much  attached;  and 
when  informed  of  his  death,  it  is  recorded 
that  "he  threw  himself  on  the  bed  and  wept 

bitterly." 

Buckley's  subsequent  career  is  soon  told. 
A  free  pardon  was,  at  his  own  urgent  desire, 
procured  for  him  from  Colonel  Arthur,  the 
governor  Tasmania;  and  he  was  appointed 
native  interpreter,  with  a  salary  of  £50  per 
annum.  In  this  capacity,  his  services  were 
in  great  request;  and  when  Sir  Richard 
Bourke  came  down  from  Sydney  to  survey 
the  new  colony,  Buckley  was  selected  to  ac- 
company him  in  his  tour  through  the  coun- 
try. But  his  position  soon  became  uncomfor- 
table. Serious  disputes  broke  out  betwem 
the  settlers  and  the  native  population.  The 
hater  committed  many  robberies,  and  at 
length  speared  two  of  their  white  neighbors, 
whose  graves,  on  the  flagstaff  Hill,  near 
Melbourne,  are  still  religiously  preserved. 
We  have  no  record  of  offences  on  the  other 
side,  but,  doubtlessly  the  whites  were  not 
blameless.  Buckley,  who  could  not  forget 
the  kindness  of  his  old  friends,  refused  to 
interpose  between  the  contending  parties, 
declaring  thnt  the  hostility  of  the  blacks  was 
solely  attributable  to  the  misconduct  of  the 
colonists.  Fearing,  therefore,  that  he  might 
relapse  into  barbarism,  Batman  resolved  to 
send  him  out  of  Port  Phillip ;  and  accord- 
ingly! hi  1836,  he  was  mduced  to  embark  for 
Hobart-town,  where  he  Tended  during  the 
remunder  of  his  life.  His  figure  and  stren^ 
obtained  for  him  the  post  of  constable,  whieh 
he  held  many  years.  Subsequently,  he  was 
employed  as  assistant-storekeeper  at  the  Im- 
migrant's Home,  and,  later  still,  as  gate- 
keeper of  the  Female  Nursery. 

In  his  sixtieth  year,  Buckley  again  ventur- 
ing on  matrimony,  contracted  a  union  with 
the  widow  of  an  immigrant.  In  18£0,  the 
Tasmanian  government  bestowed  on  him  the 
insignificant  fusion  of  £12  ^r  annum ;  and 
in  toe  following  year,  Victona  having  been 
separated  from  New  South  Wales,  and  erected 
into  an  independent  colony,  its  legislature 
voted  an  additional  annuity  of  £40. 

Endowed  by  nature  witn  an  iron  constitu- 
tion, whuh  his  wild  Ufb  no  doubt  materially 
assisted  to  strengthen,  Buckley  enjoyed  w* 
orous  health  almost  to  his  latMt  hour.  Jua 
death  was  occasioned  by  accident.  In  Janu- 
ary 1856,  he  was  thrown  from  a  vehicle,  and 
received  such  severe  injuries  in  the  foil,  that 
in  a  few  days  he  breathed  his  last  ngfa,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  seventy-six. 
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From  Tba  Speotator. 
THE  QL^EENS  OF  PRUSSIA.* 

These  Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  FruBsia 
hare  endently  been  published  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  marriage  of  our  Princess  Royal; 
though  beyond  the  mere  geographical  rela- 
tion there  is  little  of  connexion,  or,  let  ua 
hope,  of  omen.  The  mother  of  the  first 
King  of  Prussia,  the  Trife  of  the  great  Elec- 
tor, was  an  admirable  woman  and  happy  as 
a  wife ;  but  there  is  not  much  in  the  circum- 
stances of  any  of  the  Queeru  on  which  the 
mind  can  dwell  with  hopeful  pleasure. 
Sophia  Charlotte  of  Hanover,  the  first  Queen, 
though  clever  and  accomplished,  was  not  a 
woman  who  greatly  excites  either  regard  or 
respect ;  and  though  her  husband  has  been 
fidiculed  for  his  love  of  ceremonials  and  hit 
general  weakness  of  eonduet,  it  does  not 
seem  that  bis  wife  endeavored  to  make  the 
best  of  things.  A  sort  of  melancholy  religi- 
ous madness  overtook  the  second  wiffe  of 
Frederick  the  First,  probably  influenced  by 
the  scandals  which  from  the  very  outset  oc- 
curred at  court  through  the  pretensions  of 
the  King's  favorite.  To  herself,  perhaps,  the 
life  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  also  of  Hanover, 
might  not  be  so  bad,  for  she  seems  to  have 
been  a  singularity,  and  in  a  certain  sense  was 
to  the  manner  bom.  The  well-known  eccen- 
tricity, brutality,  and  it  would  appear  mad- 
ness of  her  husband  Frederick  William  the 
First,  fother  of  Frederick  the  Great,  would 
have  made  most  women  wretched  if  it  did 
not  drive  them  crazy.  The  amiable  Queen 
of  Frederidt  the  Great,  though  receiving  the 
outward  respect  of  a  Queen,  was  not  very 
hap^y  in  her  conjugal  relations.  Frederiea 
Louisa,  the  wife  of  his  nephew  Frederick 
William  the  Second,  must  have  been  the 
most  unhappy  of  the  whole.  The  king  was 
a  low  profligate,  as  unprincipled  in  private  as 
he  was  contemptible  in  public  life.  Malmes- 
bury  has  some  notices  of  him ;  but  a  scheme 
with  which  he  signalized  his  accession  suffices 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  husband,  and  of  the 
morals  of  his  court.  Roval  favorites  abound- 
ed, but  at  the  time  of  Kis  accession  he  was 
attracted  by  Friiulein  Julie  Von  Voss. 

"  She  was  not  handsome,  neither  was  she 
clever;  her  chief  rharactertstic  was  a  sort  of 
Anelonuuiia,  which  made  her  think  it '  absurd 
to  M  a  German,'  and  gained  her  the  name  of 
'  Miss  Bessy '  at  Court.  Her  attraction  for  the 
King,  was — that  she  received  his  advances 
coldly ;  but  she  was  persuaded  by  Connt  Finck- 
enstein,  who  wished  to  place  her,  as  a  relative 
of  his  own,  in  the  influential  post  now  held  by 
Madame  Reits,  it  was  her  duty  to  '  sac- 
rifice herself  for  the  country,'  if  by  so  doing 
she  conid  withdraw  the  King  from  the  society 

*  Jfemoiri  of  the  Queetu  of  rnima.  By  Emma 
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of  die  unprincipled  perstms  who  now  surrofanded 
him.  At  length,  having  salved  her  consdciiee 
by  the  stipulation  that  the  Queen's  consent 
should  bo  gained  to  a  left-handed  marriage  with 
the  King,  fraulein  von  Voss  consented  to  listen 
to  his  suit,  and  to  become  Frederick  William's 
fourth  living  wife,  although  he  was  no  Mussul- 
man, and  Prassia  was  not  a  country  wliera 
polygamy  was  recognized  by  law.       •  • 

"  The  unhappy  Queen  had  no  choice  save  to 
submit ;  but  it  was  a  hard  struggle,  and  it  was 
long  before  she  could  bring  her  mind  to  it.  Tba 
Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  her  brotheF-in-law,  wu 
intrusted  with  the  honorable  office  of  negotik. 
tor ;  and  it  was  observed  that  the  King,  alber 
having  received  him  witli  great  cordiality,  grad- 
ually began  to  treat  him  with  coldness  and  dis- 
favor ;  it  waa  Gupposed,  therefore,  that  he  was 
cither  an  unfaithful  or  an  nnsaccessful  ambassa- 
dor. At  length,  worn  out  and  disgusted  beyond 
endurance,  I^uisa  exclaimed,  laughing  bitterly, 
'  Oh,  yes  I  I  will  give  my  consent,  but  it  shall 
be  dearly  paid  fori'  She  ^erefor«  stipulated 
that  the  Kmg  should  pay  her  debts,  which  were 
considerable,  amounting  to  one  hundred  thoB- 
sand  crowns," 

The  story  of  the  late  Queen  Louisa,  whoM 
mpmory  is  so  afiectionately  cherished  in 
Prussia,  is  the  exception  to  the  rule  of  royal 
married  life  at  Berlin.  But  hers  van  an  un- 
happy fate  in  its  public  troubles  and  its  early 
close,— attributed,  though  perhaps  with  some 
exaggeration,  to  Napoleon  ;  unless  the  anxi- 
eties and  miKfortunes  which  defeat  excite  »re 
to  be  directly  charged  as  a  crime  upon  t^ 
victor. 

As  an  artistical  series  of  biographies,  tbb 
volume  is  poor  enough.  Indeed,  it  cannot 
properly  be  called  biography  at  all,  the  story 
of  tiie  Queens  being  eked  out  by  history. 
Nor  is  the  execution  remarkable,  whether 
with  regard  to  the  selection  end  criUcal 
estimate  of  the  matter  or  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  put  together.  The  more  obvious  worits 
relating  to  particular  Queens  and  particular 
periods  have  been  consulted,  and  copioua  ex- 
tracts made  from  them,  vrithout  much  consid- 
eration as  to  the  authority  they  may  be  en- 
titled to,  or  their  novelty :  for,  what  with  the 
biogmphieB  of  Frederick  the  Great  and 
memoir-writen  like  Dr.  Doran  for  the  earKer 
period*,  a  good  deal  of  the  matter  ii  tolera^ 
familiar,  or  at  least  accessible.  The  book, 
however,  is  readable,  and  is  not  without  in- 
terest as  an  olla-podrida  of  court  scandal, 
gossip,  and  immorality,  and  a  singular  picture 
of  German  manners  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury. There  is  also,  as  may  be  goeased  from 
our  curt  summary  of  the  Queens,  a  sort  of 
unity  in  the  whole,  though  not  of  the  highest 
or  moat  agreeable  kind. 

Whether  the  morality  of  the  German 
courts  was  really  worse  than  that  of  England 
under  Charles  the  Second,  or  of  France 
under  the  Bxgeacy  of  Orleans  aod  Louis  llie 
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Fifteenth,  may  be  Mttled  by  those  who  like 
auch  investigations.  We  incline  to  ascribe 
the  palm  to  the  Germans.  At  all  events,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  "vice  itself  did  not 
loose  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  gross- 
nesa."  GrosBDess  was  its  predominant  fea- 
ture. 

Our  (air  writer  cannot  but  admit  all  this ; 
but  she  seema  to  ascribe  much  of  the  German 
immorality  to  French  foshions,  and  to  the 
immigration  of  French  Huguenots  mto  Prus- 
sia,  consequent  upon  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes.  That  much  immorality  may 
coexist  with  vast  religious  pretensions  we  all 
know ;  but  we  doubt  whether  the  Thirty  Years 
War  had  left  a  great  deal  of  social  evil  to  be 
taught  by  the  French  Protestants,  who  sacri- 
ficed everything  to  conscientious  conviction. 
Dirt,  poverty,  squalor,  may  exist  with  chas- 
tity and  other  virtues  ;  but,  loose  as  matters 
may  be  at  Berlin  now,  we  suspect  they  were 
worse  two  cenluries  ago,  when  the  capital 
presented  this  appearance. 

"Od  the  accession  of  Frederick  William  the 
oreat  Elector,  io  1640,  he  found  bis  territory 
devastated  by  the  ravages  of  hostile  troops,  and 
its  resources  drained  by  the  terrible  Thirty 
Years  War ;  his  capital  tn  ruins,  the  greater 
part  of  the  houses,  which  were  built  of  wood, 
abandoned  for  the  want  of  iuhabitauts;  the 
population  decreased  to  between  six  and  seven 
thousand ;  the  streets  unpaged,  the  Iwidges  oat 
of  repair ;  public  bnildinga  there  were  fbw  at 
none.  The  remaining  mhabitants  gained  a 
livelihood  by  keeping  and  fattening  cattle ;  the 
state  of  the  streets  may  therefore  be  more  eaeilv 
imagined  than  described.  Before  the  door  of 
each  house  were  uncleansed  stables,  tainting  the 
ur  with  the  most  intolerable  effluvia.  Xike 
Paris  in  the  time  when  the  eldest  aon  of  Louis 
le  Grofi  met  his  death  by  a  pig's  rnQoing  be- 
tween his  horse's  legs,  the  streets  swarmed  with 
these  and  were  impassable  from  the  accumula- 
tions of  filth  and  refuse  caused  by  them ;  and 
even  so  late  as  the  year  1671,  a  decree  was 
passed  ordaininc  that  every  peasant  who  came 
to  market  shonm  on  his  return  carry  away  wiUi 
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him  a  cart-load  of  these  abominations  ;  and  the 
law  forbidding  the  citizens  any  longer  to  feed 
or  fatten  cattle  within  the  precincts  of  the  town 
was  not  passed  until  ten  years  later. 

"  Under  the  roof  of  the  electoral  palace  were 
comprised,  not  only  the  mint  and  the  courts  of 
justice,  but  also  the  prisons,  and  even  the  place 
of  execution,  until,  in  1648,  the  Elector  ex- 
prexsed  his  determination  no  longer  to  hare 
prisoners  within  the  wall  that  sheltered  himself 
and  his  family." 

The  following  picture  from  the  introduo- 
tion,  of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  the  great 
Elector's  first  wife,  offers  a  mixture  of 
feminine  excellence  with 'Homeric  and  patriar- 
chal simplicity — could  we  be  assured  that  it 
is  quite  true. 

"  Leading  a  life  of  most  saintlike  jmrity  and 
devotion,  her  piety  by  no  means  interfered  with 
her  dulieB  either  as  consort  of  a  great  prince  or 
as  wifia  of  a  much-beloved  hnsband  ;  whilst  at 
the  same  time  her  household,  to  which  in  all  its 
details  she  attended  persoeally,  whs  looked  upon 
as  an  example  of  justly-blended  economy  and 
liberality  by  all  the  ladies  of  the  electoral  do> 
minions.  The  account-books  of  all  her  house- 
hold expenses  were  kept  by  her  with  a  neatness 
and  skill  whicli  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
regular  accountant.  Even  the  minutise  of  the 
linen  press  and  the  kitchen  met  with  their  share 
of  her  attention,  and  sometimes  even  of  her 
actual  presence  and  direction  ;  whilst  the  snpper 
whicb  awaited  the  Elector  on  bis  return  fi-om 
his  long  hunting  excursions,  was  generally,  at 
least  in  part,  prepared  by  her  hands.  Although 
her  health  was  always  extremely  delicate,  she 
never  failed  to  assemble  her  household  to  early 
prayers,  nor  to  conduct  the  musical  part  of  the 
service  herself :  her  charity  also  was  muniticeat 
and  punctually  attended  to ;  yet  with  all  ^ese 
occupations  for  her  time,  she  never  foiled  to 
secure  some  period  in  the  day  for  the  cultivation 
of  her  fovorite  accomplishment,  music,  in  which 
she  was  no  mean  proncient.  She  was  a  poetess 
also:  her  poetry  was  all  of  a  devotional  cast; 
one  of  the  best  of  her  pieces  is  that  bcoutifiil 
hymn  '  Jesus  my  confideDce.' " 


BCFV. — What  is  the  origin  of  this  term,  now 
Dflually  employed  to  designate  a  color  ?  Is  that 
its  original  or  derivative  meaning^  I  suspect 
the  latter,  and  that  the  original  sense  has  some 
connexion  with  skin ;  as  we  say  of  one  in  a 
state  of  nudity,  "he  is  in  buj'."  And  huff 
coats  worn  in  war,  eithw  nndor  or  ultimately  as 
substitutes  for  steel  armor,  were  of  prepared 
skins.  Is  the  famous  regiment,  the  Bun^,  so 
designated  from  the  color  of  their  facings,  or 
from  their  having  worn  the  buff  coat  down  to  a 
period  later  than  the  general  use  of  it  in  the 
service  ? 

"  Bnff,"  saya  Minshew,  "  is  so  called  because 
it  hath  aome  likmeas  with  the  baffle,"  or  bnffitlo. 


Buff-skin  is  a  leather  prepared  ftom  the  skin  of 
the  buffalo,  of  which  buff  is  a  contraction.  The 
third  regiment  of  foot,  formerly  designated  the 
Holland  regiment,  obtained  a  title  from  the  color 
of  their  clothine.  The  men's  eoau  were  lined 
and  faced  with  onff;  they  also  wore  bnff  waist- 
coats, bnff  breeches,  and  buff  stockings,  and 
were  emphatically  styled  '"Hie  Buffi."  Thia 
being  the  eldest  coips  thus  clothed,  they  were 
sometimes  styled  "The  Old  Buffs;"  the  Slst 
regiment,  which  was  rabed  in  1702,  being  also 
distinguished  by  buff  waistcoats,  breeches,  and 
stockings,  was  for  many  years  styled  "  The 
Young  Buffs,"  but  has  since  laid  aude  that 
title.  See  Omnon'a  Bittarkal  Seoarda  of  At 
Brititk  Amu/. — NoU$  and  Qaenet. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
AL6IEBS  IN  18fi7.« 

From  the  dedication  "  to  the  memoiy  of 
L.  J-  ii;  a  vife  and  moth«','*  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Reverend  E.  W,  L.  Darin  caiv 
ried  his  wife  to  Al^^en  '*  with  the  sole  olject 
of  her  restoration  to  health."  The  visit  was 
made  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1857,  and 
the  travellers  continued  till  the  latter  end  of 
May.  The  lady  was  a  consumptive  patient; 
and  though  the  party  made  their  Mediterra- 
nean choice  on  no  better  grounds  than  the 
average  temperature  of  the  four  seasons, 
they  had  no  reason  to  repent  it.  The  cli- 
mate did  not  restore  health,  or  even  preserve 
life  ;  but  it  "  gave  at  once  ease  to  the  lungs 
and  tone  to  tlie  constitution,  while  the  novel 
and  varied  scenes  of  African  life  never  failed 
to  supply  attractive  subjects  for  the  pencil, 
and  pleasing  occupation  for  the  mind." 
With  orange-treea  bearing  ripe  fruit  when 
France  and  England  were  (s>Tered  vrith 
mow,  the  climate  permits  the  invalid  to  en- 
joy the  open  air  for  a  large  part  of  nearly 
every  day,  while  the  person  in  health  can 
make  various  excursions  in  search  of  amuse- 
ment, natural  or  ethnological  observations, 
or  field-sports.  Algiers  itself  not  only  offers 
moat  of  the  agr^mens  of  a  French  city,  with 
the  sea  and  the  African  landscape  to  boot, 
but  its  inhabitants  present  even  to  the  casual 
lounger  specimens  of  many  peoples, — Alge- 
rine  Turks,  Moors,'  Arabs,  Kabyles,  Negroes, 
88  well  as  various  SouUiem  Europeans,  who 
find  their  way  to  Algiers  in  search  of  a  sub- 
sistence. It  is  of  an  exposition  of  these 
things,  illustrated  by  instances,  that  this  live- 
ly and  agreeable  Tolome  consists ;  the  illus- 
trations involving  anecdotes,  sketches*  dia- 
Ii^^s,  and  adventures  on  apcvting  and  other 
tours  which  Mr.  Daviea  made  in  company 
with  a  friend. 

The  book,  though  addressed  to  travellers 
in  general,  has  primarily  "  especin]  reference 
to  English  invalids."  lo  them  climate  is  the 
main  object ;  and  even  about  that  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion.  This  difference  is  for- 
mally expressed  in  a  conversation  that  took 
place  in  the  open  air  on  the  1 2th  of  February, 
"  as  the  parties  aat  or  sauntered  under  the 
shade  of  the  orangt-treea  in  the  Grand 
Place  at  Algiers."  A  lady  conudered  that 
the  air  wanted  the  balmy  softness  of  Made- 
lia ;  another  lady  thought  it  too  tonio,  unfa- 
Tonble  to  sore  throat  or  tic  doloureux ; 

*  Algiert  i»  1857.  Its  Accessibility,  Climate, 
and  resources,  described  with  especial  reference  to 
English  Invalids:  also  details  of  Recreation  ob- 
tainable in  its  neighlwrhood,  added  for  the  Use  of 
Travellers  in  general.  By  the  Reverend  E,  W.  L. 
Davles.  H.  A.,  Oxon.,  Vicar  of  Adlingfleet,  and 
Boral  Dean  of  Selbv.  Published  by  Xongmani 
and  Co. 
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while  (apparentlv)  the  aitthor'iwife  described 
its  effects  W  saying,  "  I  feci  when  I  breathe 
the  air  as  if  oil  were  pour^  upon  my  lungs." 
It  is  probable  that  at  Algiers,  as  at  otner 
places,  the  nature  of  the  compltunt  has  to  be 
considered,  and  prudence  of  conduct  ob- 
served. The  full  neat  of  the  sun  should  be 
avoided;  so  should  the  night  air;  on  one 
side  of  the  city  is  a  marsh,  which,  though 
not  affecting  the  town  perhaps,  breeds  "  low 
fever "  on  the  spot.  One  thing  Algiers 
seems  to  do — it  enables  a  person  to  live  a 
great  deal  in  the  open  air  at  a  time  of  year 
when  a  certain  class  of  invalids  hardly 
ture  out  of  doors  in  England  and  the  middle 
or  Northern  parts  of  France,  and  ought  to 
be  cautious  how  they  expose  themselves  in  ' 
the  Southern  parts  of  Europe.  And  it  is 
the  open  air  which  strengthens,  with  probably 
the  relief  from  mental  tendon  it  implies. 
Mr.  Bavies  adduces  a  curious  example  from 
the  Arabs. 

"  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  consumption  is 
comparativelv  unknown  amongst  the  Arabs. 
Exposed  as  they  are  day  by  day  to  the  heat  of 
a  burning  sun,  and  by  night  to  the  fo^  of  the 
Metidja  or  to  the  chilling  vnnds  of  the  snow- 
capped Djurdjnra,  subject  to  all  the  TiciEsitndei 
of  a  wandering  wild  life,  houseless,  comfortless, 
not  only  supporting  existence  but  flourishing 
on  fare  that  would  starve  a  Dartmoor  crow,  it 
docs  seem  reoinrkable,  that,  notwithstanding 
these  privations,  they  should  escape  a  scoarge 
that  devastates  so  lai^  and  so  fair  a  portion  of 
the  human  race ;  whereas  their  neighbors  of  the 
city,  the  Moore,  the  Jews,  and  the  Tarics  of 
Algiers,  engaged  in  embroidery  and  sedentary 
pursuits,  well  housed,  well  fed,  and  enjoying 
the  adyantageB  of  a  climate  in  which  frost  never 
frets  the  most  delicate  flower,  wither  under  the 
influence  of  (»nsnmption,  and  die  by  dozens 
annnally.  Fresh  air  is  of  coarse  the  secret ;  it 
is  indeed  'the  breath  of  life,' — as  with  the 
Arab,  so  with  the  inhabitants  of  Russia,  Swe- 
den, and  Norway,  who  are  said  to  enjoy  from 
their  out-of-door  habits  a  like  immunity, — so 
that,  whatever  the  climate  may  be,  it  is  clear 
that  consumption  is  not  originated  by  any  ex- 
treme or  ineqnalitr  of  atmospherical  variation. 
England  and  Holland  are  affected  neither  by 
the  cold  of  Russia  nor  by  the  heat  of  Algio^ 
and  yet  they  are  the  greatest  sufferers." 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  Uiat  pop* 
ulation  does  not  increase  among  the  AraM  u 
the  same  ratio  as  in  England.  The  predi^ 
posed  to  consumption,  or  the  delicate  of  any 
sort,  are  probably  killed  off  in  infancy. 

Next  to  climate,  the  accommodations, 
amusements,  and  comforts  of  life,  with  their 
cost,  are  the  consideration.  On  this  ground 
Algiers  is,  we  sui^xwe,  beyond  any  other 

Elace  for  invalids.  Nor  are  the  prices  so 
igh  as  have  been  reported.  You  could  not 
live  in  a  first-rate  English  hotel,  with  two 
lOODUifor  fbnr  pounda  a  wedt  par  head. 
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"  We  tried  the  H6tel  de  la  Begenu,  in  the 
Grande  Place.  A  handsome  fbontaiD  plaTing 
in  front,  and  a  grove  of  orange-trees  on  wuicE 
the  ripe  fruit  was  still  hanging,  and  under  the 
shade  of  which  venerable  Moors  and  iong- 
bearded  Tarks  were  calmly  smoking  on  rnstic 
benches,  rombined  to  invite  the  travellers  to  re- 
pose. Here,  again,  rooms  on  the  second  6tage, 
up  fifty  weary  steps,  at  three  francs  each,  were 
oar  Hobson's  choice.  For  pension  in  the  sUon, 
which  inclnded  breakfast  at  ten  and  dinner  at 
six,  with  half  a  bottle  of  very  ordinary  wine  at 
each  meal,  a  charse  of  seven  francs  was  made 
for  each  person :  nien  fire,  boagies,  8er>-ice,  tea, 
cofFee,  and  even  hot  water,  were  charged  extra. 
Thus,  all  complete,  the  expense  of  a  visitor  at 
this  hotel  would  be  about  fourteen  francs  a  day, 
or  one  hundred  a  week.  A  friend  of  ours 
staying  at  the  Kegence,  with  his  lady  and  maid 
and  a  child  aboat  sis  years  old,  occopied  three 
rooms  on  the  first  Stage,  for  which,  with 
,  he  paid  no  less  than  1200  francs  or  £48 
a  month.  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  after  oar 
arrival,  he  changed  hts  quarters,  took  a  suit  of 
commodious  and  excellent  apartments  in  a  pri- 
vate house  in  the  Buc  do  la  Marine,  for  which 
he  paid  300  francs  a  month  ;  then  hiB  pension — 
twelve  different  dishes  at  each  meal — was  sup- 
plied to  him  Irom  a  neighboring  inn,  the  Hotel 
de  I'Europo,  at  another  300  francs ;  by  which 
ommgement  not  only  did  he  save  one^ialf  of 
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his  money,  hot  he  leally  obtained  double  the 
comfort. 

There  are  numerous  sketches  trf  the  shops, 
people,  and  conveniences  oi  Akiers — its 
omnibuses,  hackney  vehicles,  and  saddle 
hcnves.  There  are  also  notes  on  the  changes 
effected  b;  the  French  oocupation,  and  one 
in  a  mode  scarcely  to  be  expected. 

"  In  a  social  and  moral  point  of  view,  the 
Turk  of  Algiers  is  an  improved  character :  nn- 
like  his  predecessors,  be  is  no  longer  a  poly- 
gamtat,  indulging  in  harems  and  concomitant 
abominations,  but  is  the  husband  of  one  wife, 
and  a  respectable  member  of  society.  The  la- 
dies of  a  family  generally  live  together,  mother, 
wife,  and  sisters :  bat  we  are  assured,  on  good 
anthori^,  that  no  such  thing  es  a  Imrern  exists 
at  present  at  Algiers.  With  one  wife,  however, 
the  Turk  is  a  jealous  man  :  no  eye  is  allowod 
to  penetrate,  no  foot  to  tread,  the  inner  courts 
of  his  house ;  it  is  literally  his  castle ;  no  mat- 
ter how  friendly  you  may  be  with  him,  if  you 
approach  it,  even  with  your  wife  on  your  arm, 
she  is  admitted,  but  yoa  are  excluded  from  its 

fartals.  In  some  Turkish  houses  there  is  a 
tnd  of  outer  hall,  which  they  call '  skiflPa,'  and 
thus  far  a  gentleman  visitor  is  sometimes  per- 
mitted to  enter  and  receive  the  hospitalities  of 
the  mansion." 


good 

board 


First  Women  Actors  and  First  Scbnks. 
Letters  patent  were  granted  by  Charles  II., 
dated  Jan.  15,  I66S,  to  Sir  William  Davenant, 
authorising  him  to  erect  a  theatre,  and  establish 
a  company  of  actors  in  London  or  Westminster, 
or  the  snbarbs  of  the  same.  The  letters  patent 
recite  tliat  the  women's  part  in  plays  formerly 
acted  had  been  represented  by  men  in  the  habits 
of  women,  "  at  which  some  have  taken  offence." 
To  remedy  tliis  abuse,  it  was  now  "permitted 
and  leave  given  "  that  all  the  women's  parts  to  be 
acted  in  tfie  company  now  established,  "  for  the 
time  to  come  ma,v  ^  performed  by  women."  An- 
other company  of  actors  was  also  authorised  by 
the  same  letters  patent,  "  to  be  erected  and  set 
up  by  Thomas  Killigrew,  Esq.,"  witfi  the  same 
priviUges  as  the  one  established  by  Daventuit ; 
the  former  company  was  to  "he  stiled  the  Com- 
pany of  Ut  and  our  Soj/al  Qmtort."  Davenant's 
Company  was  called  "  the  SerranU  of  our  dearly 
Moved  brother,  James  Duke  of  York.  This  was 
the  Duke's  Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  I 
think  from  the  date  of  these  letters  patent,  that 
the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Coleman  as  lanthe  in 
1656,  must  have  been  very  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
tiie  commencement  of  the  practice.  In  the 
"Diidogae  "  prefixed  to  Dodsley's  CoUedion  of 
Old  Plays,  it  is  said,  "About  the  same  time  that 
scenes  were  introdoced  upon  the  stage  at  Lon- 
don, women  were  taught  to  act  thdr  own  parts." 


Cnstom  even  ran  into  the  other  extreme ;  since 
in  Killi^rew's  play  of  The  Parson's  Wedding, 
printed  m  1663,  "alt  the  parts  were  originally 
represented  by  women."  P^pys,  speakmg  of 
this  ploy,  says, — 

"  Lucllin  tells  me  what  an  obscene  piny  this 
Parson's  Wedding  is,  and  that  it  is  acted  by 
nothing  bnt  women  at  the  ling's  House." — 
Diarif,  vol.  i.  p.  814. 

This  shows  that  the  morality  of  the  sti^  was 
not  materially  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
females  on  the  stage. — Notes  and  Queries.. 


N0RSSBT  Hthn. — I  send  the  following  lines 
whidi  a  ffiri  told  her  teacher  In  the  Sunday 
School  of  a  country  town  in  Norfolk,  sbe  was 

in  the  habit  of  repeating  as  her  nightly  prayer, 
though  its  conopletenesB,  as  the  teacher  re- 
marked, has  sancred  from  the  girl's  imperfect 
remembrance  of  it: 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
Bless  the  bed  I  lay  on. 
Four  comers  to  my  bed, 
Three  angels  Mary  led : 
One  at  my  feet,  one  at  my  head, 
One  at  my  hetart,  there  they  spread  : 
God  within,  and  God  withoot. 
Bless  me  round  about. 
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From  The  Saturday  Bsvieir. 
ENGLISH  GIRLS. 

One  of  the  things  upon  which  we  hare  al- 
ways most  iiiqued  ourselves  as  Enftlishmen 
is  the  unmispected  and  uiiHuspecting  freedom, 
the  diaste  and  decent  boldness,  of  our  eirls. 
How  often  have  we  fouglit  the  battle  of  our 
country's  wa^s  against  Frenchmen,  who  can 
see  nothing  in  the  confidence  we  place  in  the 
purity  and  principle  of  our  maiden  country- 
women but  stupid  or  shameful  indifiereiice  to 
their  «rtue !  How  often  have  our  eyes,  long 
accustomed  to  a  practised  drop  of  the  eyelid 
and  an  acted  reserve,  met  with  tender  exul- 
tation a  calm,  clear,  open  eye,  looking  us 
right  in  the  laoe.  and  bespeaking  a  mind  with- 
out concealment  and  without  suspicion !  But 
all  Uiese  privileges  we  are  in  a  way  to  lose, 
if  a  certain  school  of  young  ladies  which  has 
arisen  among  us  should  find  admirers  of  their 
doctrines  and  imitators  of  their  practice.  As 
^ang  is  the  natural  and  approprmte  language 
of  ^ese  ladies,  we  shall,  however  odious  to 
us,  apply  it  to  them.  We  will  call  them, 
dien,  the  school  of  "  Plucky  Girls  " — a  desig- 
nation claimed  by  some  of  the  elegant  "  cor- 
respondents "  whose  letters  have  oeen  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers,  and  whose  senti- 
ments are  on  a  level  with  their  language. 

Already  the  Norway  travellers  went,  we 
thought,  as  near  the  wind  as  any  woman,  ac- 
customed to  respect  themselves  and  the  opin- 
ions of  Uie  decent  part  of  soinetjr,  could  ffo. 
Not  Uiat  we  do  not  admire  their  curiosity, 
their  courage,  their  contempt  of  difficulties, 
their  power  of  enduring  hardship  and  priva- 
tion. We  enter  no  protest  even  against  the 
Bcarlet  trousers,  nor  agniust  any  accoutrement 
which  the  exigencies  of  such  a  journey  might 
render  necessary  or  useful.  It  is  the  obtru- 
sive, and  somewhat  defiant  manner,  in  which 
these  departures  from  the  usages  and  deco- 
rums of  the  sex  are  put  forward — in  which 
equivocal  things  are  thrown  out,  as  if  to 
startle  one  part  of  the  public  and  to  invite 
the  loose  comments  of  another — that  offend 
us,  because  they  tend  to  bring  into  disrepute 
some  of  the  highest  quafitiea  and  most  vaUt- 
■ble  pririleges  of  English  women. 

The  example  and  the  saccess  of  these 
ladies  has  proved  too  tempting  not  to  excite 
emulation,  which,  as  usual,  far  outstrips  ita 
model  We  are  now  regaled  with  the  adven- 
tures of  two  young  women  who  seem  to  have 
completely  lost  the  &culty  of  appredating 
what  is  respectable,  gracefiu,  dignined,  amia- 
ble, or  trustworthy  in  woman  j  and  who  evi- 
dently think  that  to  persist  in  "  a  wanton  out- 
raging of  all  propnetT  "  is  a  fine  proof  of 
spirit.  Without  any  adequate  modve  (or  any 
that  they  care  to  assign),  they  tet  out  on  an 
expedition  which  is  sure  to  expose  them  to 
btuniliatiiig  oonjeotutes^  and  Tolimtirifyi  and 
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**  for  fbn,"  jdace  themsehea  in  a  aeries  of  the 
most  equivocal  sitnations.  Such  ladles  may 
assume  that  their  claims  to  unblemished  rep- 
utation are,  in  spite  of  api>earance9,  to  be 
accepted  by  society  on  their  word.  But 
neither  their  Colt's  revolvers  nor  their  impu- 
dent defiance  of  opinion  will,  we  think,  force 
this  conviction  on  the  world.  The  men  who 
have  most  constantly  and  gallantly  champi- 
oned the  decent  and  graceful  and  feminine 
liberty,  the  quiet  courage,  and  the  frankness, 
"thinking  no  evil,"  of  oiur  unspoiled  girls, 
will  by  no  means  feel  themselves  called  upon 
to  defend  the  reputations  of  female  swash- 
bucklers and  adventurers  from  the  sneering 
glosses  of  foreignera  or  the  mxae  serious 
gust  of  Englishmen. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  hold 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  situation  within  the 
pale  of  civilized  life,  in  which,  alone  or  in 
company,  a  woman  of  whatever  age,  onder 
the  ^:iuaance  of  modesty,  sense,  and  prind- 
ple,  IS  not  secure  from  harin,  and  ought  not 
to  be  secure  from  the  shadow  of  euspidoo. 
She  who: 

"ever  walks  attended 
By  the  strong-siding  champion,  Conscience." 

wants  no  other  guard.  But  far  different 
must  be  her  motives,  sentiments,  and  conduct 
from  those  so  ostentatiously  displayed  by  these 
dashing  and  impudent  young  women.  It  ia 
for  the  sake  of  the  many  rirtuous  and  deco- 
rous matrons,  the  many  innocent  girls,  who 
mutt  ^  about  tlie  world  unprotected,  save 
by  their  own  discretion  and  dignity — ^wbo 
ougM  to  go  about  the  world  tmchallenged  by 
a  doubt — that  we  protest  against  this  abose 
of  the  liberty  our  mannera  baTe  granted  to 
women. 

We  can  also  respect  the  eccentric  hut 
single-minded  devotion  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  which  has  carried  an  Ida  Pfd^ 
imharmed  and  unquestioned  through  the 
world,  and  would,  we  verily  believe,  throwits 
transparent  shield  over  a  woman  more  obnox- 
ious to  danger  and  misrepresentation  than 
that  unwearwd  and  intrepid  explorer.  Bat 
of  any  auch  motivea  <a  taatei  the  ZVntely  S«' 
treat  doea  not  exhibit  a  trace.  The  remarks 
on  the  wondnma  r^ons  these  ladiea  liaited 
are  tririal  in  the  extreme,  while  those  on  the 
infaabitanta  are  flippant,  vul^r,  and  above 
all,  inhuman.  Wiui  the  ssnie  coarse  inseif 
sibility  with  which  the  writers  proclaim  thw 
own  want  of  delicacy,  they  betray  the  halntr 
ual  brutality  of  tone  of  their  male  aasodatee 
towards  inferiors  and  dependents.  The  con- 
duct towards  the  natives  of  India,  deacribed 
by  these  ladies  with  a  sort  of  exuluticm,  ex- 
ceeds all  that  we  were  prepared  for;  and  that 
is  saying  much,  fbr  we  know  what  English- 
men  can  be  in  their  demeanor  to  a  so^eet 
asid  inftrior  race  end  what  nee  ia  not  info* 
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rior  in  the  eyes  of  powerfhl  and  stolid  igno- 
rance ?  It  18  in  vain  that  our  Hebers  and 
Mtinroa,  EIphinatonM  and  Malcolms,  have 
•bown  us  hov  to  rule  and  how  to  attach 
men,  bo  thejr  dark  or  fiur,  Christiana  or  hea- 
thens. These  namea  are  written  on  the 
hearts  of  the  natives — how  is  it  that  their 
example  is  lost  upon  so  many  of  their  young 
eonnU^mea  P  Let  us  ima^ne  the  sentiments 
witii  which  a  learned,  high-bred,  polished 
Hindoo  or  Mussulman  must  re^rd  masters 
ao  deficient  in  all  the  fbrms  of  dignity  or  po- 
liteness, in  all  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
the  learning  of  the  country,  or  of  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  language  of  the  men 
they  are  sent  to  govern,  yet  treating  them 
with  undiscriminaUng  contempt  and  safe  in- 

^  aolence.  Let  ug  reflect  what  would  be  our 
feeHnga  towards  a  race  of  men  assuming  to 
be,  not  on  1^  our  rulerB,  but  in  every  thing  our 
superiors,  if  we  heard  them  speak  in  a  man- 
ner half  intelligible  and  wholly  vulgar,  afiectr 
iog  U  teach  and  to  convert  us  in  a  jargon 
which  it  requires  Orieoial  self-command  and 
politeness  to  hear  without  laughter,  and  their 
Tery  women  unconsdously  interspersing  their 

I  insolent  commands  with  words  taken  from 

'  the  language  of  the  lowest  populace. 

We  ^ave  heard  both  from  English  and 
Asiatic  gentlemen,  the  impression  made  on 
the  men  of  India,  and  of  tne  East  generally, 
by  the  manners  of  too  many  of  the  English 
ladies  they  see  among  them.  In  the  East, 
where  the  female  sex  is  surrounded  with  so 
many  degrading  susi»cioDa  and  mtscfaievoua 
restraints,  Engluh  women  are  bound  to  be 
doubly  cautious  to  do  nothing  wbich  may 
nnnecessarily   shock  public   oj^nion,  ana 

f  strengthen  the  prejudices  which  it  ought  to 
be  their  bufiiness  gradually  to  remove.  They 
should  recollect  that  anv  misconstructions  to 
which  they  wantonly  subject  themselves,  taU, 
not  upon  them  alone,  but  upon  the  sacred  cause 
of  the  freedom,  the  dignity,  and  the  usefulness 
of  their  sex.  We  know  the  strength  of  na- 
tional prejudices  and  of  early  instilled  antip- 
athies ;  but  we  have  full  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  reason,  and  of  institutions  which 
manifestly  tend  to  tiie  happiness  and  dignity 
of  the  human  race.  Oaly  Uieae  must  not  be 
oonbunded  vrith  impudent  defiance  of  ojan- 
ion,  nor  with  manners  calculated  to  bring  our 


whole  system  of  morals  into  tnspcioii  and 

contempt. 

There  ia  a  loud  call  among  us  for  the  "  re- 
coniition  and  encouragement  of  Christiam^ 
in  India.**  We  yield  to  none  in  anxiety  to 
see  the  precepts  and  example  of  Christ 
adopted  as  the  law  and  the  pattern  for  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  all  over  the 
world.  But  as  the  easiest,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  e£Sca(^ous  way  of  bringing 
about  this  great  consummation,  we  would 
humbly  suggest  whether  we  might  not  as 
well  begin  Tiy  becoming  Christians  ourselves. 
It  is  with  a  small  hope  of  encoursgement 
from  Exeter  Hnll,  or  from  reverend  and  right 
reverend  converters,  that  we  venture  on  so 
impracUcatile  a  suggestion.  Yet  we  are  no 
less  persuaded  that  the  means  they  seem  to  be 
contemplating  will  fail,  than  we  are  that  if  we 
could  be  brou^t  to  set  forth  in  our  lives  the 
doctrines  we  affect  to  beHeve,  we  should  want 
no  declaniatorjT  meetings,  no  well-paid  mis- 
sionaries. Chnstianity,  in  practice,  would 
proclaim  its  own  supremacy,  and  subdue  all 
things  to  itself.  Such  reflections  are  far  too 
serious  for  our  subject  j  but  surely,  if  there 
be  a  quality  more  than  every  other  unchris- 
tian, it  is  insolent  and  cruel  contempt  for  the 
feelings  of  those  who  are  at  our  mercy. 
Above  all,  let  us  not  have  the  pain  and  the 
shame  of  seeing  that  onr  women,  who  claim 
to  be  pre-eminently  endowed  with  sympHthy 
and  commiseration  for  all  human  wretched- 
ness— ^with  gentleness,  patience,  and  meek- 
ness, fear  to  ofiimd,  and  readiness  to  serve~ 
adopt  the  coarse,  insolent,  and  oppressive 
tone  of  the  least  enlightened  and  Hhe  least 
humane  of  the  other  sex.  We  feel  a  di^ost 
more  than  usually  strong  at  a  self-drawn  por- 
trait of  bold  and  hard  Englishwomen,  be- 
cause it  forms  the  dark  shade  of  that  lumi- 
nous, and  to  all  time  glorious,  picture  of 
resignation  and  fortitude,  gentleness  and 
courage,  forgetfulness  of  self  and  devotednesa 
to  others,  which  Englishwomen  in  all  the 
fiercest  and  deadliest  extremities  of  horror, 
fear,  privation,  and  suffering,  have  lately  ex- 
hibited For  the  honor  of  tlie  sex  and  the 
nation  these  noble  women  have  so  illustrated, 
let  us  hope  that  such  exhibitions  as  that 
made  in  the  ZVmeJy  Setrtat  may  be  foi^ 
gotten. 


HouK-GLABS  111  pDLPtTS. — Here  IS  a  quota- 
tion from  Dr.  SoQth*s  forty-ninth  sermon,  in 
vdiich  the  pulpit  honr-glnss  is  mentioned.  It 
may  be  new  to  some  of  your  raaders.  Dr. 
South  was  bom  1633,  and  died  1716. 

"For  my  own  part,  I  never  tbon|^t»paIplt; 


a  cashion,  and  an  hourglass,  inch  necessary 
means  of  salvation,  but  that  mnch  of  tlie  time 
and  labor  which  is  spent  abont  them  mi^t  be 
much  more  pn>f)tablv  employed  in  rateaiising 
youth  from  the  desk.  — ivoles  and  (^uritM. 
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From  The  Presa. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Aaron  Burr,  Vice- 
PresidaU  of  the  United  States.  By  J. 
Parton.  London :  Sampson,  Lov  &  Uo. 

The  suhject'of  this  American  biography  is 
femiltor  to  us  by  the  tradition  of  his  appear- 
BDces  in  London  society,  as  well  as  by  the 
allusions  to  him  in  the  wriUnga  of  Dumont, 
Bentham,  and  some  letters  of  Charles  Lamb. 
He  WB4  an  extraordinary  person,  though  not 
of  the  kind  fitted  for  hero-worship.  Many 
of  the  statements  in  this  large  volume,  and 
not  a  few  of  its  incidents,  deserve  to  be  held 
in  English  opinion  as  "coarse"  and  "vulgar," 
but  as  an  American  piece  of  biography,  and 
as  a  contribution  to  the  "  domestic  history  of 
the  Americana "  in  past  times,  the  book  has 
some  literary  value.  It  testifies  stronglv  to 
the  exaggeration  of  character  and  vulvar 
violence  of  manners  which  are  apt  to  Bprmg 
up  in  a  mere  democracy.  In  a  mixed  Con- 
stitution ambition  is  regulated  by  established 
rules,  and  the  presumption  of  gross  obtru- 
aiveness  ib  repreued.  In  the  canvassine  for 
power  to  which  a  communitv  like  that  or  the 
United  States  is  subjected  tnere  is  dan^r  of 
society  being  vitiated  by  what  Dr}'den  m  one 
of  hit  dramas  has  'callea 

--  that  Bcnm 
Which  babblei  npmoit  when  a  nation  boils. 
The  conitant  duela,  the  extravagant  clamor, 
and  the  violent  collisions  which  occur  in 
American  polidcs  are  to  be  traced  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  pressure  resulting  from  per- 
petually appealing  to  the  opinion  of  the  mul- 
titude. We  know  that  there  are  disgraces 
enough  in  some  of  our  British  electioneering, 
but  loose  scandals  are  confined  to  the  mere 
underlings  of  politics :  in  America  many  of 
the  leading  persons  and  chieft  of  parties  are 
sullied  by  the  furious  and  vulgar  strife  in- 
separably attendant  upon  unbalanced  democ- 
racies. 

Colonel  Aaron  Burr,  the  subject  of  this 
volume,  was  a  considerable  person  in  his 
time,  and  his  memoirs  illustrate  only  too 
fiuthiFiilhr  some  of  the  preceding  reflections. 
hx  the  Army  of  the  Revoludon  he  held  the 
rank  of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  he  was  sab- 
sequently  a  senator  and  Vice-Freudent  of 
the  United  States.  In  American  electioneer- 
ing Colonel  Burr  played  a  stormy  and  con- 
spicuous part.  He  aspired  to  he  Governor 
of  New  York,  and  was  a  prominent  performer 
in  days  characterized  by  the  biographer  as 
"the  era  of  bad  feeling."'  He  killecTAlezander 
Hamilton  in  a  ootonous  duel,  which  left  an 
indelible  stain  on  his  character ;  and  he  went 
through  a  variety  of  incidents  of  most  oppo- 
site nature.  He  was  a  man  of  free  opinmns, 
and  reminds  us  of  one  of  the  nautical  det- 
pentdoa  in  Cooper's  novel*  applying  hinuelf 


to  democratic  poUties,  and  expending  on  Ae 
platform  enerpea  more  appropriate  to  the 
quarter-deck.  The  honors  of  oiography  in 
England  are  not  accorded  to  characters  of 
the  Wilkes  and  Feargus  O'Connor  type ;  but 
such  is  not  the  case  in  American  hterature. 
The  bounds  between  notoriety  and  celebrity, 
between  clamor  and  opinion,  are  there  not 
clearly  marked ;  and  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  review  of  De  Tocque- 
ville's  "Democracy,"  that  "America  wants 
a  leisure  class,"  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  the 
sort  of  books  which  find  large  circulation  in 
the  United  States. 

But  we  cannot  deny  that  a  work  of  the 
kind  before  us  has  some  hiatotioal  interest 
for  showing  ua  the  transitions  through  whidi 
American  democracy  has  passed,  m  yet  the 
history  of  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  States 
has  not  found  an  adequate  literary  expositor ; 
and  certainty  there  are  many  curious  and 
striking  details  in  the  volume  before  us  which 
make  us  wish  to  see  more  of  the  intenul 
political  life  of  the  Americans. 

Aaron  Burr  was  the  grandson  of  the  cele- 
brated divine,  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  author 
of  a  well-known  work  on  "  The  Freedom  of 
the  Will."  His  fitther.  President  Burr,  mar- 
ried Esther,  the  third  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Edwards.  The  Burrs  themselves  came,  it  is 
supposed,  firom  Germany,  and  Aaron  Burr 
had  a  great  many  remaruble  qualities.  But 
the  luographer  has  spun  out  his  life  too  mooh, 
and  we  cannot  accept  Mr.  Parton's  literary 
faculty  as  adequate  to  the  task  of  biography. 
In  one  place  Mr.  Partem  writes  of  the  "  sub- 
tle feminine  (!)  intellect  and  resolute  will  of 
Jonathan  Edwards "  (p.  30)  j  some  of  the 
commonplaces  of  college  composition  he  ao- 
cepts  as  original :  he  speaks  of  "  Miss  Bur- 
netfa  novels  i"  and  many  other  touches  re- 
cord his  free-and-easy  mode  of  composition. 
He  writes :  ' 

"  During  the  surimer  of  1 787,  alt  minds  were 
fixed  apon  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
(hat  was  forming  the  Constitotion  under  which 
we  now  live.  The  science  of  government  never 
had  snch  a  thorough  discussion  as  it  then  re- 
ceived ac  the  hands  of  editors,  pamphleiaera, 
and  wayside  poUticians." 

*'The  fctcRce  of  goremment"  receinng 
"a  thormigh  discussion "  from  wayside* 
politicians  is  an  Americanism.  Scattered 
through  the  volume  are  many  interesting 
testimonies  to  the  class  of  American  politi- 
cians at  various  periods.  Aaron  Burr  himself 
was  equally  conspicuous  as  a  colonel  in  the 
Revolution  Army,  as  a  barrister,  and  a  plab- 
form  politician.  His  vogue  in  politics  was  in 
times  when  the  United  States  were  ruled  by 
the  three  important  connections  of  the  Clin- 
tons, the  Schuylera,  and  the  Livingstons. 
Mr.  Psfton,  after  charaeterinng  them,  says : 
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"  These  were  the  three  families.  The  Clin- 
tons had  power,  the  Livingstons  had  nombers, 
the  Schnylcrs  bad  Hamilton.  Neither  of  the 
three  was  strong  enoagb  to  overcome  the  other 
two  nnited,  and  any  two  nQited  coold  triumph 
OTer  the  third." 

He  might  have  added  that  bo  rapidly  do 
femilies  and  conneclioDS  expire,  like  "  flies  of 
a  summer,"  in  the  American  States,  that  the 
Livingstons  are  the  only  one  of  these  three 
political  familiea  that  last.  It  ia  said  here  of 
Aaron  Bntr: 

"  For  some  years  after  coming  to  New  York, 
Colonel  Barr  held  aloof  from  these  factions. 
Absorbed  in  the  practice  of  bis  profession  and 
the  education  of  his  family,  he  was  not  reckoned 
among  the  politicians.  And  when,  at  length, 
he  entered  the  political  field,  it  was  not  as  an 
ally  of  either  of  the  families,  but  as  an  indepen- 
dent power  who  profited  by  their  dissensions, 
and  wielded  the  influence  of  two  to  crash  the 
more  obnoxious  third.  Ho  had  a  party  of  his 
own,  that  served  him  instead  of  family  connec- 
tions. Qradnaily  certain  young  men  of  the 
town,  who  bad  nothing  to  hope  from  the  niling 
power,  ambitioos,  like  nimselr,  were  drawn  into 
Dts  circle,  and  inspired  with  bis  own  energy  and 
resolntion.  Thoy  were  devoted  to  their  chief, 
of  whose  abilities  they  had  an  extravagant 
opinion.  In  orery  quarter  they  sounded  the 
praises  of  the  man  who,  they  said,  was  the 
bravest  soldier,  the  ablest  lawyer,  and  the  most 
accomplished  gentleman  of  hia  day :  endowed 
with  eqnal  valor  and  prudence ;  formed  to  shine 
in  every  scene,  and  to  succeed  in  every  enter- 
prise. Burr's  myrmidons,  these  young  gentle- 
men were  styled  by  General  Hamilton.  The 
Tenth  Legion  they  were  proudly  called  by 
Theodosia,  the  daoghter." 

The  impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  an 
impartial  reader  of  this  biography  is  that 
Aaron  Barr  was  like  a  triple  combination  in 
one  person  of  the  qualities  conspicuous  in 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  the 
late  Feargus  O'Connor.  Nearly  seven  hun- 
dred close  pages  are  devoted  to  the  elaborate 
delinmtion  of  this  strong  specimen  of  a  vio- 
lent politician. 

The  incidental  admissions  and  statements 
about  American  statesmen  are  of  interest  nnd 
value.  For  example,  Washin^n  is  described 
in  the  following  way : 

"  Many  were,  therefore,  appointed  to  high 
posts  in  the  army  ))ccause  they  wore  persons  of 
importance  in  civil  life  ;  they  gave  their  names 
to  the  cause.  Among  the  reasons  which  made 
Washington  the  most  complete  exempliflcation 
of  'the  right  man  for  the  r^ht  place,'  that 
history  exhibits,  one  was  that  be  was  a  great 
Virginia  gentleman,  who  had  vast  plantations, 
hundreds  of  slaves,  a  flne  mansion,  and  rode 
about  in  a  chariot  and  six.  '  One  of  the  flneet 
fortunes  in  America,*  John  Adams  exnltingly 
exclaims,  in  mentioning  bis  acceptance  of  the 
command.  And  his  exaltation  was  Jost;  for 


such  things  have  not  merely  a  legitimate  inflo- 
en<»  in  human  affurs,  but  the  fact  of  such  a 
fortune  being  fteely  lisked  in  the  cause,  showed 
the  fkitfa  the  owner  had  in  its  justice,  import- 
ance, and  chance  of  success." 

Just  so ;  Washington  was  not  a  "  Demo- 
crat "  or  a  "  Radical "  either  in  his  principles, 
manners,  or  habits.  He  waa  like  an  emi- 
nent English  country  gentleman  settled  in 
the  provinces.  A  **  Republican  "  must  not 
necessarily  be  confounded  with  a  Democrat  j 
and  Washington  had  birth,  fortune,  and  he- 
reditarv  position. 

Of  the  gains  at  the  American  Bar,  it  ii 
here  said : — 

"  At  the  present  day,  a  lawyer  is  considered 
to  bo  in  good  practice  who  has  a  clear  gain  of 
four  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Ten  thousand 
dollars  is  thought  a  very  large  revenno :  it  is 
questionable  if  there  are  one  hundred  lavryera 
in  the  United  States  who  earn  so  much.  An 
average  income  of  twenty  thousand  is  as  great 
as  the  half  dozen  leading  lawyers  of  the  coun* 
try  can  boast ;  though,  occasionally,  a  lawyer 
will  make  that  snm  by  a  single  case,  or  even 
twice  as  mnch.  In  early  times,  professional  in- 
comes could  scarcely  have  been  as  large  as  thej 
are  now.  Among  the  letters  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  there  is  one  from  a  New  York  mer- 
chant, retaining  the  services  of  Hamilton  in 
any  suits  the  merchant  might  have  for  live 
years.  Inclosed  in  the  letter  was  a  note  for  a 
thousand  dollars,  payable  at  the  end  of  the  five 

{'ears,  with  interest,  at  five  per  cent.  Upon  the 
etter  is  an  endorsement,  in  Hamilton's  hand, 
to  the  effect,  that  the  note  had  been  '  returned 
as  being  too  much.'  Certainly  the  present 
leaders  of  the  New  York  bar  wonld  not  take  so 
modest  a  view  of  the  value  of  their  Berrices. 
William  Wirt,  of  Virginia,  a  very  brilliant  and 
snccessftal  lawyer,  practising  in  'the  dominant 
State  of  the  Union,  mentions  that  in  1802  he 
had  an  income  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  A  few  years  later,  while  passing  through 
New  York  to  tiy  a  cause  in  Boston,  ho  visited 
some  of  tho  New  York  courts,  and  inquired  re- 
specting  tho  fees  of  the  lawyers.  He  was  as- 
tonished at  their  smallnces,  and  said  a  Virginia 
lawjer  would  starve  on  such  fees.  From  such 
indications  as  these,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  infer 
that  Hamilton  and  Burr  may  have  had  profes- 
sional incomes  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
bat  not  more,  on  an  averwe.  Barr  nsed  to  say 
that  he  had  made  forty  mousand  dollars  from 
one  cause,  bat  whether  it  was  as  a  lawyer  or  a 
speculator  that  he  gained  so  mnch,  is  not  clear." 

In  a  democratic  society  of  the  American 
kind  lawyers  will  always'  exercise  a  dispro- 
portionate influence.  Their  practised  fluency 
and  self-possession  must  gain  them  great 
personal  influence  in  a  country  ruled  by 
ublic  meetings ;  and  the  American  lawyers 
ave  had  the  reputation  of  being  addicted  to 
speculations  in  land —  a  sort  of  adventure  in 
which  their  knowledge  of  legal  titles  would 
be  of  great  personal  use  to  them.  T 
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emineat  members,  also,  become  a  sort  of' 
professional  aristocracy. 

As  bearing  on  the  reftq^  question,  the 
following  asseitioQs  are  interesting.  Burr, 
after  a  variety  of  adventures,  and  after  bold, 
daring,  attempts  to  bring  about  a  revolution 
in  Mexico,  came  to  England  in  1806,  and 
opened  his  projects  to  the  English  Ministers 
of  tiiat  time.  The  purport  <u  hii  vint  to 
England  is  thus  stated  1^  his  hiograplier : — 

"  He  came  to  Earope  with  the  design  of  Iny- 
ing  before  tlie  Cabinet  of  England,  or  the  Em- 
peror of  France,  hia  plans  for  the  independence 
of  Mexico,  and  of  procuring  at  least  the  an- 
thorizatioo  of  one  of  them  for  carrying  oat  bis 
schemes  of  personal  agcrandizemcnt  and  eleva- 
tion in  that  country.  But  Joseph  Bonaparte's 
assnraption  of  the  Spanish  throne  was  precisely 
the  event  ot  all  others  conceivable,  to  absolutely 
close  the  ears  of  both  Governments  to  such  an 
application.  England,  before  on  ill  terms  with 
Spain,  promptly  took  the  part  of  the  dethroned 
kmg,  and  sent  the  flower  of  her  armies  to  the 
Feninsolar  war.  England  was  publicly  and  ir- 
revocably committed  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
monarch,  and,  of  course,  to  the  integrity  of  bis 
dominions.  To  ask  Xapoleon's  consent  to  the 
independence  of  Mexico  would  have  seemed 
something  like  soliciting  his  consent  to  the  par- 
Ution  of  the  French  empire.  Mexico  was  part 
of  the  kingdom  which  be  ruled  through  his 
brother  Joseph.  Mexico  was  his.  If  he  had 
been  disposed  to  give  it  away,  an  adventurer 
from  far-off  America  would  not  have  been  the 
selected  recipient.  ....  He  proceeded  imrae- 
dtately  to  business.  He  hod  interviews  with 
Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Mul- 
crave,  and  many  other  oflBcial  persons,  to  whom 
nis  plans  were  made  known.  He  received  not 
the  slightest  encouragement." 

And  we  Uien  are  told  ftniher  on : — 

"  After  a  fbw  weeks  of  active  exertion  in  Lon- 
don, he  received  one  day,  as  he  was  leaving  for 
the  country,  a  very  pointed  request  from  Lord 
Huwkesbury,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
that  he  should  present  himself  forthwith  at  die 


Home-office.    He  went.  What  traoqifaed  ii 

not  precisely  known.  Bnt  bis  right  to  live  in 
England  was  so  seriously  called  in  question, 
that  be  was  driven  to  demaad  it  on  the  grouod 
that  be  was  bom,  and  still  remained,  a  British 
subjecL  Lord  Hawkesbnry  pronounced  the 
claim  monstrous.  But  Burr  was  the  better  law- 
yer of  the  two,  and  knew  well  the  pecnliaihics 
of  British  UwB  respecting  citizensbip.  Ths 
gnestion  puzzled  the  whole  Cabinet,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  sod 
was  some  months  in  arriving  at  settlement 
Meanwhile,  the  claimant  lived  and  wandered  in 
England  at  his  pleasure.  Such  a  claim  from  a 
man  who  had  been  for  fonr  years  in  snns 
against  the  King  of  England,  and  who  had 
filled  the  second  oflice  in  that  victorious  repnb- 
be,  whose  creation  dismembered  the  Bntish 
empu^,  was  an  amusing  instance  of  Burr's 
lawyerly  audacity." 

The  whole  factn,  we  sumttse,  are  not  set 
forth  as  to  Lord  Hawkesbury's  "  request" — 
a  word  which  was  not  necessarily  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  command.  From  a  variety  of 
facts  detailed  in  this  work,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  Lord  Hawkesbnry  might  have  been  anx- 
ious to  discountenance  Burr,  not  on  account 
of  his  strange  Mexican  projects,  but  by  rea- 
son of  the  then  critiofu  relations  between 
England  and  America.  Not  Ifmg  since  the 
"  Young  Irelandera  "  were  received  and  faai^ 
bored  in  America  after  their  attempta  to  ex* 
cite  a  revolution  in  the  Queen's  dominionst 
but  subsequently  a  strong  check  was  put  by 
American  public  opinion  on  their  practices 
in  making  military  and  Roman  Catholic 
demonstrations  in  New  York  and  elsewhere ; 
and  in  plain  English  the  American  public 
opinion  *'  put  down  "  the  young  Irclanders, 
wnen  they  attempted  to  be  more  than  Amer- 
ican citizens.  As  to  the  point  of  law  pleaded 
by  Burr,  the  biographer  must  surely  have 
made  some  mistake.  After  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  in  1783,  such  a  plea  could  not  be 
admiasible  in  1808. 


Dkav  Shehlock. — At  the  end  of  a  work 
printed  for  VV.  Rogers  in  1706,  is  a  list  of  books 
published  by  Dr.  Sheriock,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  amongst  ^em  is  one  entitled : 

"An  Exhortation  to  the  Redeemed  Slaves, 
who  cnme  in  a  solemn  Procession  to  St,  Paul's 
Cathedral,  March  11,  170  1-8,  to  give  God 
thanks  for  their  deliverance  oat  of  tmir  ciq»- 
tivity  at  Machaness." 

I  should  be  obliged  by  any  correspondent 
informing,  first,  where  is  Machaness?  Sec- 
ondly, by  any  particulars  of  the  captivity  and 
rescue  of  the  persons  addressed,  and  of  the  i 
solemnity  at  St.  Paul's. 

[Machaness,  varionsly  spelt  Meqninez,  Meki- 
nez,  and  Miknas,  lies  west  of  Fez,  and  is  now  a 
laige  town  in  Morocco.  The  Flying  Post  of 
March  12, 1701-8,  thus  notices  the  service  at 
St.  Panl'i :  "  Yesterday  abont  one  hundred  and 


forty  slaves,  lately  redeemed  from  Barbary, 
came  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  bis  Grace 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  some 
of  the  aldermen  of  the  city,  were  present  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Sherlock  admonished  them  to  return 
thooks  to  the  government  for  their  deliverance, 
and  to  the  people  for  their  charity,  and  that 
they  should  not  pnrsne  the  practice  to  which 
sailors  are  too  much  addicted,  viz.,  cursing  and 
swearing.  They  are  to  appear  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  Um  NbvV  Office,  m  order  to  be  enter- 
tained in  Her  Majesty's  service."  On  March 
I  la,  another  sermon  was  preached  at  Bow  Church, 
before  the  slaves  lately  redeemed  from  Barbary. 
On  Dec.  4,  17SI,  another  body  of  redeemed 
captives  from  Mequinez  returned  thanks  to  Al- 
mighty Qod  at  St.  Paul's,  when  a  sermon  was 

£ reached  by  Mr.  Berryman,  Chaplain  to  ibe 
lishop  of  London.] — ^Aotes  cutd  (Jntms. 
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OLD  OEBHAN  LOVE-SONGS.* 
Seven  handredjrean  aso !  "What  a  long 
time  it  seems  I  Philip  AueoBtua,  King  of 
France;  Henry  IL,  King  ofEngland ;  Fred- 
erick I.,  ihe  fitmous  BarbarosBa,  Emperor  of 
Germany!  When  ire  read  of  their  times, 
the  times  of  the  Crusades,  we  feel  as  the 
Greeks  felt  when  reading  of  the  War  of 
Troy.  We  listen,  we  admire,  hut  we  do  not 
compare  the  heroes  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre  with 
the  great  generals  of  the  nineteenth  centurj'. 
They  were  men  different  from  those  who  are 
ilow  living,  and  poetry  and  tradition  have 
lent  to  their  royal  frames  such  colossal  pro- 
portions that  we  hardly  dare  to  eritidse  the 
nercHO  history  of  their  chivBlroni  achieve- 
ments. It  was  a  Ume  of  heroes,  of  saints, 
of  martym,  of  miracles !  Thomas  a'Becket 
was  murdered  at  Canterbury,  hut  for  more 
iimn  three  hundred  years  hia  name  liTCS  on 
and  his  bones  are  working  miracles,  and  his 
thoughts  are  embodied  and  petrified  in  the 
lofty  pillars  that  surround  the  spot  where  his 
brains  had  been  scattered.  Abelard  was 
I  peraecuted  and  imprisoned,  but  his  spirit  re- 

!  vived  in  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 

tury, and  the  shrine  of  Abelard  and  Heloise 
in  the  Pcre  Ladiaise  is  still  decorated  every 
year  with  garlands  of  immortdtes.  Barba- 
rosaa  was  drowned  in  the  same  river  in  which 
Alexander  the  Great  had  bathed  his  royal 
limbs,  but  hu  fame  lives  on  in  every  cottage 
of  Gennanj,  and  the  peasant  near  the  K)^ 
hkuser  still  believes  that  some  day  the  mighty 
Emperor  will  awake  from  his  long  sleep  and 
roiue  the  people  of  Germany  from  their  fa- 
tat  dreams.  We  dare  not  hold  communion 
I*  with  such  stately  heroes  as  Frederick  the 

'  Red-beard,  and  Richard  the  Lion-heart; 

they  seem  half  to  belong  to  the  realm  of 
ftibfe.  And  though  we  feel  we  could  shake 
hands  with  a  Themistocles  and  sit  down  in 
the  company  of  a  Julius  Ciesar,  we  are  awed 
by  the  presence  of  those  tall  and  silent 
knights,  with  their  hands  folded  and  th«r 
legs  crossed,  as  we  see  them  reponng  in  full 
armor  on  the  tombs  of  our  cathedrals. 

And  yet,  however  different  in  all  other  re- 
spect*, these  men,  if  they  once  lift  their  steel 
beaver  and  unbuckle  their  rich  armour,  are 
wonderfulljr  like  ourselves.  Let  us  read  the 
poetry,  which  they  either  wrote  themseh-es, 
or  to  which  they  liked  to  listen  in  their  cas- 
tles on  the  Rhine  or  under  their  tents  in 
Palestine,  and  we  find  it  is  gioetry  which  a 
Tennyson  or  a  Moore,  a  Goethe  or  Heine 
I  might  have  written.    Neither  Julius  Cwsar 

I  nor  Theroistocles  would  know  what  was 

meant  by  such  poetry.   It  is  modem  poetry 

*  J)f$  Miimetangt  Fruhkng.  Henxtftgcf^ebea 
Ttm  Karl  Loohmsan  ond  Moritz  Uaupt.  Leipzig. 
M67. 
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— poetry  uidcnown  to  the  ancient  world,  and 
who  invented  it  nobody  can  tell.  It  is  some- 
times called  romantic,  but  tfai«  is  a  atrange 
misnomer.  Neither  the  Romans,  nor  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  Romans,  the  Ital- 
ians, the  Provencals,  the  Spaniards,  can 
claim  that  poetry  as  their  own.  It  is  Teu- 
tonic poetry — purely  Teutonic  in  its  heart 
and  soul,  though  its  utterance,  its  rhyme  and 
metre,  its  grace  and  imagery,  have  been 
touched  by  the  more  genial  rays  of  the  bril- 
liant sun  of  a  more  southern  sky.  It  is 
called  sentimental  poetry,  the  poetry  of  the 
heart  rather  than  of  the  head — the  fnoture 
of  the  inward  rather  than  of  the  outward 
world.  It  is  subjective  as  distinguished  from 
objective  poetry,  as  the  German  critics,  in 
their  scholastic  language,  are  fond  of  ex- 
pressing it.  It  is  Gothic,  as  contrasted  with 
classical  poetry.  The  one,  it  is  said,  sublimi- 
ses  nature,  the  other  bodies  forth  spirit — the 
one  deifies  the  human,  the  other  humanizes 
the  dirine — the  one  is  ethnic,  the  o(her  Chris- 
tian. But  all  these  are  but  names,  and  their 
true  meaning  must  be  discovered  in  the 
works  of  art  themsrives,  and  In  the  history 
of  the  times  which  iiroduced  the  artists,  the 
poets  and  their  idrals  We  shall  perceive 
the  di&rence  between  these  two  henuspheres 
of  the  Beautiful  better,  if  we  think  of  Ho- 
mer's Helena  and  Dante's  Beatrice,  if  we 
look  at  the  "  Venus  of  Milo  "  and  a  Ma- 
donna" of  Francis,  than  in  reading  the  pro- 
foundest  systems  of  ffisthetics. 

The  work  which  has  caused  these  reflec- 
tions is  a  volume  of  German  poetry,  just 
published  bv  Lachmann  and  Haunt.  It  is 
called  Des  Minnesanga  Friihling — the  Sprina 
of  the  Songs  of  Love ;  and  it  contains  a  col- 
lection of  the  ])oems  of  twenty  German 
poets,  all  of  whom  lived  during  the  period  of 
the  Crusades,  under  the  Hohenstaufen  Em- 
perors, from  about  1170  to  1230.  This 
period  may  well  be  called  the  spring  of  Ger- 
man poetr}-,  though  the  smnmer  that  fol- 
lowed was  but  of  short  duration^  and  Uie 
autumn  was  cheated  of  the  rich  harvest  which 
the  spring  had  promised.  Tieck,  one  of  the 
first  who  gathered  the  flowers  of  that  foi^t- 
ten  spring,  describes  it  in  glowing  language. 
"  At  that  time,"  he  says,  "  believers  sang  of 
faith,  lovers  oflovp,  knights  described  knightly 
actions  and  battles ;  and  loving,  believing 
kniphta  were  their  chief  audience.  The 
spring,  beauty,  gaietv,  were  objects  thai  could 
never  tire  :  great  (fuels,  and  deeds  of  arms 
carried  away  every  hearer,  the  more  surely, 
the  stronger  they  were  pointed;  and  as  the 
pillars  and  dome  of  the  church  endrcle  the 
nock,  so  did  reh'^n,  as  the  highest,  endrcle 
poetry  and  reality ;  and  every  heart,  in  equal 
love, 'humbled  itself  before  her."  Carlyle, 
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too,  has  listened  with  delight  to  those  merry 
songs  of  spring,  *«Theii  truly,"  he  saya, 
**  was  the  time  of  singing  come ;  for  princes 
and  prelates,  emperors  and  squires,  the  wise 
and  the  simple,  men,  women  and  children, 
ill  sang  and  rhymed,  or  delighted  in  hearing 
it  done.  It  was  a  universal  noise  of  song,  as 
if  the  spring  of  manhood  had  arrived,  and 
warblings  from  every  spray — not  indeed, 
without  infinite  twitterings  also,  which,  ex- 
cept their  gladness,  had  no  music — were  bid- 
ding it  welcome."  And  yet  it  was  not  all 
gladness ;  and  it  is  strange  that  Carlyle,  who 
has  so  keen  an  ear  for  the  silent  melancholy 
of  the  human  heart,  should  not  have  heard 
that  tone  of  sorrow  and  fateful  boding  which 
breaks,  like  a  suppressed  sigh,  through  the 
free  and  light  music  of  that  Suahian  era. 
The  brightest  sky  of  spring  is  not  without  its 
clouds  in  Germany,  and  the  German  heart  is 
never  happy  without  some  sadness.  Whether 
we  listen  to  a  short  ditty,  or  to  the  epic  bal- 
lads of  thftNibelunge,  or  to  Wolfram's  grand 
poems  of  the  Farcival  and  the  Holy  Graal, 
It  is  the  same  everj-where.  There  is  always 
a  mingling  of  light  and  shade,  in  joy  a  fear 
of  sorrow,  in  sorrow  a  ray  of  hope,  and 
throughout  the  whole,  a  silent  wondering  at 
this  strange  world.  Here  is  a  specimen  of 
an  anonymous  poem — and  anonymous  poetry 
is  an  invention  peculiarly  Teutonic.  It  was 
written  before  the  twelfth  century;  iu  lan- 
guage is  strangely  umple,  and  sometimes  un- 
couth. But  there  is  truth  in  it,  and  it  is 
truth  afWr  all,  and  not  fiction,  that  is  the 
aecret  of  all  poetry: 

"  It  has  puncd  mo  in  the  heart. 
Fall  many  a  time, 
Tliat  I  yenmed  after  Uiat 
Which  I  may  not  have. 
Nor  ever  shall  win, 
It  is  very  grievous. 
I  t!o  not  mean  gold  or  ftilTcr : 
It  is  more  like  a  human  heart. 

I  trained  me  a  falcon, 
More  than  a  year. 
When  I  had  tamed  him. 
As  I  woold  have  him, 
And  Iiad  well  tied  his  feathers 
With  golden  chains. 
He  sou^  np  very  high, 
And  flew  into  otlier  lands. 

I  saw  the  falcon  since, 
Flying  happily ; 
He  carried  on  Us  foot 
Silken  str^, 
And  bis  pinmu;*  was 
All  red  of  gold.  .  .  . 
Hay  God  sand  them  together. 
Who  would  fsui  be  loved." 

The  key-note  of  the  whole  poem  of  the 
Sibelunge,  such  as  it  was  vrritten  down  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth,  or  the  beginning  of 
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the  thirteenth  century ,'is  "  Sorrow  after  Joy." 
This  is  ^e  fatal  speli  against  which  all  Uie 
heroes  are  fightmg,  and  fighting  in  vain. 
And  as  Hagen  dashes  the  Chaplam  into  the 
waves,  in  order  to  belie  the  prophecy  of  the 
Mermaids,  but  the  Chaplain  rises,  and  Hagen 
rushes  headlong  into  destruction,  so  Chriem- 
hilt  is  bargaining  and  plajing  with  the  same 
inevitable  fate,  cautiously  guarding  her  young 
heart  against  the  happiness  of  love,  that  she 
may  escape  the  sorrows  of  a  broken  heart. 
She,  too,  nas  been  dreaming  "  of  a  wild  young 
falcon  that  she  trained  for  manv  a  day,  till 
two  fierce  eagles  tore  it."  And  she  rushes  to 
her  mother  Ute,  that  she  may  read  the  dream 
for  her ;  and  her  mother  tells  her  what  it 
means.    And  then  the  coy  maiden  answers; 

"  ....  no  more,  no  more,  dear  mother,  say. 
From  many  a  woman's  fortune  this  truth  is  clear 
as  day. 

That  falsely  smiling  Pleasure  with  Fun  reqaites 

us  ever, 

I  from  both  wilt  keep  me,  and  thus  will  swrow 

never." 

But  Siegfried  comes,  and  Chrierahilt's  heart 
doex  no  longer  cast  up  the  bright  and  the 
dark  days  of  life.  To  oiegfried  she  belongs ; 
for  him  she  lives,  and  for  him,  when  "  two 
fierce  eagles  tore  him,"  she  dies.  A  still 
wilder  tragedy  lies  hidden  in  the  songs  of  the 
Edda,  the  most  ancient  fragments  of  truly 
Teutonic  poetr)'.  Wolfram's  i}oetry  is  of  the 
same  sombre  cast.  He  wrote  his  Pam'sal 
about  the  time  when  the  "ongs  of  the  Nibe- 
lunge  were  written  down.  The  subject  vu 
taken  by  him  from  a  French  source.  It  b» 
longed  originally  to  the  Breton  cj-cle  t/t 
ArUiur  and  his  Knights.  But  Wolfram  took 
the  story  merely  as  a  skeleton,  to  which  hs 
himself  gave  a  new  body  and  souL  The 
glory  and  happiness  which  this  world  can 
give,  is  to  him  out  a  shadow — the  crown  for 
which  his  hero  fights  is  that  of  the  Holy 
Graal.  There  were  new  thoughts  stirring  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  men  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  A  hundred 
years  before  Uante,  the  German  poets  hud 
already  stared,  with  their  eyes  full  <.pen,  into 
that  infinite  reality  which  underlies  our  short 
existence  on  earth.  To  Wolfram,  and  to 
manv  a  poet  of  his  time,  the  human  tragedv 
of  this  world  j)resented  the  same  unreal^ 
transitory,  and  transparent  aspect  whidi  we 
find  again  in  Dante's  Divine  Comedy.  Every- 
thing points  to  another  world.  Beauty,  love, 
virtue,  happiness — everything,  in  fact,  that 
moves  the  heart  of  the  poet — has  a  Mdden 
reference  to  something  higher  than  this  life  t 
and  the  highest  object  of  the  highest  poetry 
seems  to  be  to  transfer  the  thoughts  to  those 
regions  where  they  feel  the  presence  of  a 
Divine  Power  and  a  Divine  Love,  and  ait 
lost  in  blisaful  actoration. 
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Faith,  Love,  and  Honor  are  the  chief  mib- 
iects  of  the  so-called  Mmnesiinfter.  These 
Hinneattnger  are  not  exactly  what  we  should 
call  erotic  poets.  Minne  means  lore  in  the 
old  Oerman  language,  but  it  means,  originally, 
not  so  much  passion  and  desire,  as  thought- 
fulness,  reverence,  and  remembrance.  It 
comes  nearest  to  the  old  Sanskrit  name  for 
love,  which  ia  smara,  memoria ;  and  remem- 
brance and  fiiiihAilness  are  the  salient  features 
of  that  Teutonic  love  of  which  the  Minne- 
stingers  are  singing.  It  is  different  from  the 
Greek  Eros  and  vie  Roman  Amor,  and  the 
French  Amour.  It  is  different  also  from  the 
Oerman  Liebt,  which  mean  originally  desire, 
not  love.  And  strange  it  is  that  the  old 
Sanskrit  name  for  love,  tmara,  as  preserved 
in  Oerman,  takes  the  meaning  of  ^rief ;  for 
the  Oerman  achmert  and  the  English  mart 
■eem  to  be  the  same  words  as  the  Sanskrit 
tmarot  and  to  mean  originally  "  what  makes 
08  think  or  remember.  Thua  most  of  the 
poems  of  the_  Minnesdnger  are  Bad  rather 
than  Joyful— jo}'ful  in  sorrow,  sorrowfUl  in 
joy.  The  same  feelings  have  since  been  so 
often  rejieated  by  poets  in  all  the  modem 
languages  of  Europe,  that  much  of  what  we 
reaa  in  the  Minma&nger  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  ooituries  sounds  stale  to  our  ears. 
Yet  there  is  a  simpHdty  about  these  old 
songs,  a  want  of  effort,  an  entire  absence  of 
any  attempt  to  please  or  to  surprise,  and  we 
listen  to  them  as  we  listen  to  a  frimd  who 
tells  us  his  sufferings  in  broken  and  homely 
words,  and  whose  truthful  prose  appeals  to 
our  heart  more  strongly  than  the  most  elabor- 
ate poetry  of  a  Lamartine  or  a  Heine.  It  is 
extiemcly  difficult  to  translate  these  poems 
from  the  languase  in  which  they  are  written, 
the  so-called  Middle-High-Oerman,  into  mod- 
em German — much  more  so  to  render  them 
into  English.  But  translation  is  at  the  same 
time  the  best  test  of  the  poetical  value  of  any 
poem,  and  we  believe  that  many  of  ^e  poems 
of  the  Minnesangers  can  bear  that  test. 
Here  is  another  poem,  very  much  in  the  style 
of  the  one  quoted  above,  but  written  a 

g>et  whose  name  is  known,  Oietmw  von 
ist: 

'  A  lady  stood  akine, 
And  gated  across  the  heath, 
And  gued  for  her  lore. 
She  saw  a  falcon  flying. 

0  happy  falcon  that  ihoa  art. 
Then  fliest  wherever  thou  liluati 
Thou  cbooBcst  in  the  forest 

A  treo  that  pleases  thee. 
Thus  I  loo  had  done. 

1  chose  myself  a  man : 
Him  mv  eyes  selected. 
Beautinil  ladies  envy  me  for  it. 

Alas !  why  will  they  not  leave  me  my  love  I 
I  did  not  desire  the  beloved  of  any  one  of 
them. 
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Now  woe  to  thoe,  joy  of  summer  1 

The  Bone  of  birds  is  gone  I 

So  are  the  leaves  of  the  lime-tree : 

Henceforth,  my  pretty  eyes  too 

Will  be  overcast. 

My  love,  ttiou  shonldst  take  leave 

Of  other  ladies ; 

Yes,  mv  horo,  tbon  shonldst  avcnd  tlum. 

When  men  sawest  me  first, 

I  seemed  to  thee  in  tmth 

Right  lovely  made : 

I  remind  thee  of  it,  dear  man  I " 

These  poems,  simple  and  trite  as  they 
seem  to  lu,  were  loved  ud  admired  by^e 
people  for  whom  they  were  written.  They 
were  copied  and  preserved  with  the  greatest 
care  in  the  albums  of  Kings  and  Queens,  and 
some  of  them  were  tnmslated  into  fbretgu 
languages.  The  poem  which  we  quoted  first 
was  translated  as  an  Italian  sonnet  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  has  been  published 
in  Franc  Trucchi's  Poesie  Italiane  InedUe: 

"  Tapina  me,  cho  amavn  uao  sftarviero; 
amaval  tanto  ch'io  me  ne  moria ; 
a  lo  richiamo  ben  m'era  manioro 
ed  unque  troppo  pasccr  no'l  dovia. 

or  e  montato  e  saUto  si  altero, 
assai  pin  altero  che  far  non  solia ; 
ed  e  assiRO  dentro  a  nn  verziero, 
e  un'  aitra  donna  I'avera  in  batia. 

isparvier  mio,  ch'io  t'area  nodrito; 
sonaglio  d'oro  ti  facea  portare, 
percbe  nell'  nccellar  fossi  pin  ardito. 

or  sei  salito  siccomc  lo  marc, 
ed  hai  rotti  li  geii,  e  sei  fuggito 
qnando  eri  femio  nel  tuo  uccellare." 

One  of  the  moat  original  and  thoughtftil 
of  the  Minnesitnger  is  the  old  Reinmar.  His 
poems  are  given  us  now  for  the  first  time  ^ 
a  correct  and  readable  text  by  Lachmsnn 
and  Haupt,  and  manv  a  difficult  passage  has 
been  elucidated  by  their  notes.  His  poems, 
however,  are  not  easy  to  read,  and  we  should 
have  been  thankful  for  some  more  help  than 
what  the  editors  have  given  us  in  their  notes. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Reinmar*! 
poetry: — 

"  High  as  the  san  stands  my  heart ; 
That  is  because  of  a  lady  who  can  be  without 
change 

In  her  grace,  wherever  the  be. 
She  makes  m«  fine  fiom  all  sorrow. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  give  her,  bat  my  own  lift, 
That  belongs  to  her;  ne  beaatifiil  woman  ^ves 

me  Mways 
Jot,  and  a  high  mind. 
If  I  think  of  It,  what  she  does  for  me. 

"  Well  it  is  for  me  that  I  found  her  to  tme ! 
Wherever  she  dwell,  she  akine  makes  every 

land  dear  to  me ; 
If  she  went  across  the  wild  sea. 
There  I  shoald  go ;  I  long  so  mod  for  her. 

"  If  I  bad  the  wisdom  <d  a  thoosand  men,  it 
would  be  well 
That  I  Ite^  her,  whom  I  ihonld  serro : 
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M»j  she  take  care  right  well, 
That  nothing  sad  may  ever  befall  me  throqgh 
her. 

"  I  was  never  quite  blessed,  bat  through  her  : 
Whatever  I  wish  to  her,  may  she  allow  it  to  rae! 
It  was  a  blessed  thine  for  me 
That  she,  the  Beaotifal,  received  me  into  her 
grace." 

Carlyle,  no  doubt,  is  right  when  he  says, 
that  among  all  this  warbling  of  love  there 
are  infinite  twitterings  which,  except  thor 
gladness,  have  little  to  charm  us.  Yet  we 
Ske  to  read  them  as  part  of  the  bright 
history  of  those  bygone  days.  One  poet 
nngs: — 

"  If  die  whole  world  was  mine. 

From  the  Sea  to  the  Rhine, 
I  would  gladly  ^re  it  all. 
That  the  Qaeen  of  En^and 
Lay  in  my  arms,  etc." 

"Who  was  the  impertinent  German  that 
dared  to  foil  in  love  with  a  Queen  of  Eng- 
land? We  do  not  know.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Queen  of  England  whom 
he  adored  was  the  gay  and  beautiful  Eleonore 
of  Foitou,  the  Queen  of  Henry  U.,  who  filled 
the  heart  of  many  a  Crusader  with  unholy 
thoughts.  Her  daughter,  too,  Mathilde,  who 
was  married  to  Henry  the  Lion  of  Sakony, 
has  inspired  many  a  poet  of  those  days.  Her 
beauty  is  celebrated  by  the  Froven^al  Trou- 
badours ;  and  at  the  Court  of  her  husband, 
she  encouraged  several  of  her  German  vas- 
sals to  follow  the  example  of  the  French  and 
Norman  Knights,  and  to  sing  the  love  of 
Tristan  and  IroH,  and  the  adventures  of  the 
Knights  of  Charlemagne.  They  must  have 
been  happy  times,  those  times  of  the  Cru- 
sades I  Nor  have  they  passed  away  without 
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leaving  their  impress  on  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  Holy  Sepul- 
chre it  is  true,  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  In- 
fidels, and  the  bones  of  the  Crusaders  lie 
buried  in  unhallowed  soil,  and  thdr  deeds  of 
valor  are  well  nigh  forgotten,  and  their  ctiiT- 
alrouB Tournaments  and  their  Courts  of  Lore 
are  smiled  at  bv  a  wiser  feneration.  But 
much  that  is  noble  and  heroic  in  the  feelings 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  its  hiddm 
roots  in  the  thirteenth.  Gothic  architecture 
and  Gothic  poetry  are  the  children  of  the 
same  mother;  and  if  the  true  but  unadorned 
language  of  the  heart,  the  aspirations  of 'a 
real  ^tli,  the  sorrow  and  joy  of  a  true  love 
are  still  listened  to  by  the  nations  of  Europe 
— and  if  what  is  called  the  Romantic  school 
is  still  strong  enough  to  hold  its  ground 
against  the  classical  taste  and  its  Royal 
patrons,  such  as  Louis  XIV.,  Charles  n.,  and 
Frederick  the  Great — we  owe  it  to  thow 
chivalrous  poets  who  dared  for  the  first  time 
to  be  what  they  were,  and  to  say  what  they 
felt,  and  to  whom  foilh,  love,  and  honor  were 
worthy  subjects  of  poetry,  though  they  lacked 
the  sanction  of  the  Penelean  and  Augustan 
ages. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Poems  of  the  Min- 
nesinger is  a  masterpiece  of  German  scholar- 
ship. It  was  commenced  by  Lachmann,  the 
gr^test  critic  after  Wolf,  that  Germany  has 
ever  produced.  Lachmann  died  before  the 
work  was  finished,  and  Professor  Haupt,  his 
successor  at  Berlin  undertook  to  finitih  it. 
His  share  in  the  edition,  particularly  in  the 
notes,  is  greater  then  that  of  Lachmann, 
and  the  accuraqr  with  wluch  the  text  has 
been  restored  fivm  more  than  twenty  MSS., 
is  worthy  of  the  great  pninl  of  that  great 
master. 


■  "  A  BORBOw's  CKowN  OF  BOHBOW." — Sim- 
ilar thought  is  found  in  Dante's  Jnfefno,  canto 
5.  V.  121.: 

•<«      «      ft   nesBun  masgior  dolore 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  fi^e 
Nclla  miseria,"      #      •  * 

A.!so  Cliauccr : 

"  For  of  Fortune's  sbaip  adversite 
The  worst  kind  of  infortnno  is  this, 
A  man  to  have  been  in  prosperite. 
And  it  remember  when  it  possid  is." 

TVwVtw  and  Cmfdde,  h.  in. 

And  Mariuo : 

"  Cbo  non  ba  doglia  il  misero  maggiore 


Ohe  ricordor  la  gioia  entro  i[  dolore." 

Adone,  c.  XIV.  st.  100. 
So  also  Fortingnerra : 

"  Rimembrare  il  ben  pcrduto 
Fa  pin  meschino  lo  presente  stato." 

liieciardetto,  c.  xi.  st.  63. 

The  original  thought  perhaps  was  in  Boetins. 

de  Consot.  Philosoph.: 

"  In  omni  advemitato  fortnna:  infelicissimnin 
genus  est  infortuaii  foiese  felicem  et  non  esse." 
— L.  ii.  pr.  4.  ■ 

Petrarch  also  has  a  line,  cansono  46.: 

"  Con  dolor  rimemlmuido  tl  tempo  liato." 
— Natea  and  Qumea. 
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From  The  Economist,  19  March. 
THE  FBENCH  EXPLANATION. 
^  It  may  sometimeB — in  diplomatic  difficul- 
ties— be  found  advantageous  to  cxplaia  at 
length  what  every  one  understands,  and  to 
leave  the  knots  and  intricacies  of  national 
misunderstandings  quite  untouched.  So 
nueh  depnids  on  cordiality  of  tone,  and  on 
the  obnoas  deiire  to  A-op  perpiezities,  that 
a  calm  smoothing  OTer  of  an  inTolTed  ques- 
tion a  often  more  effective  than  Uie  most 
anxious  attempt  to  excuse  or  justify  errors. 
A  pamphlet  has  just  been  put  forth  in  Paris 
— mapired,  doubtless,  from  Ihe  "highest 
•ourcea" — explaining,  in  a  most  temperate 
and  conciliatory  tone,  the  whole  poHcy  of 
Louis  Na)x>leo»  towards  England  and  the 
drcumstances  which  led  to  the  obnoxious 
despatch  of  Count  Walewski.  It  would, 
uniier  these  circumtitances,  be  discreditable 
indeed  to  our  Government — at  least  should 
this  conciliatory  tone  be  steadily  maintained 
by  France,  as  we  trust,  and  as  Mr.  Diaraeli 
last  night  assured  the  House  of  Commons 
that  it  will — if  we  were  led  into  any  further 
quarrel.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubtec  that  the 
Emperor  heartily  wukea  to  maintain  the  spmt 
of  the  alliance ;  nor  do  we  fear  but  that  mtii 
good  and  prudent  management  the  causes  of 
dispute  will,  by  tacit  consent,  disappear  from 
view.  But  while  it  is  skilful,  and  probably 
wise,  in  the  Emperor  to  make  so  lengthened 
a  statement  on  matters  on  which  we  are 
agreed,  and  so  brief  an  illusion  to  the  points 
which  were  justly  offensive  to  English  feeling, 
it  is  well  for  us  in  the  same  spirit,  and  with 
just  regard  to  the  feelings  of  France,  to 
grasp  as^  completely  the  other  side  of  the 
case.  We  must  remember  that  tt  is  in  the 
&ce  of  EurojK,  and  not  merely  in  private 
diacossion  with  France,  that  tlua  issue  has 
been  joined.  Let  us  beware  of  re-excitins 
irritable  feeling,  but  let  as  calm  and  judicial 
a  statement  of  the  ground  on  which  she 
takes  her  stand  bo  forth  to  the  world  from 
England  as  from  France. 

We  say,  then,  that  in  the  statement  which 
has  been  just  put  forth  on  the  autliority  of 
the  French  Emiwror,  two  main  points  are 
completely  overlooked;  first,  that  the  evi- 
dence it  contains  proves  the  necessity  for  a 
complete  revolution  in  English  law,  if  it 
prove  the  necessity  for  any  change  at  all ; 
and  next,  that  the  English  indignation  did 
not  arise  nearly  so  much  out  of  Count  Wal- 
ewaki'a  despatch  taken  alone,  as  out  of  the 
little  aecompan}ing  circumstances — to  which 
tbe  statement  very  prudently  scarce  alludes 
at  all— by  the  light  of  which  that  despatch 
was  read.  As  to  the  first  point,  it  must  be 
conspicuously  evident  to  all  readers,  that  if 
the  object  of  the  despatch  were  to  adc  for 
tecuritj/  against  such  designs  as  those  of 


Pianori,  Tibaldi,  ahd  the  rest,  it  certainly 
asked  implicitly  for  a  new  English  revolution, 
rather  than  for  such  a  change  as  that  which 
Lord  Falraerston  proposed,  and  which  we 
have  always  cordially  supported.  We  heart- 
ily hold  to  the  principle  of  that  bill, — but 
certainly  far  more  because  we  believe  that  it 
is  due  to  English  dignity  and  Xbiglish  jus- 
tice to  diidaim  at  once,  and  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner,  any  sort  of  tenderness  to- 
wards such  crimes  as  conspiracy  to  murder, 
j  than  because  we  think  that  a  change  from  a 
'  misdemeanor  into  a  felony  will  have  any 
I  perceptible  effect  in  diminishing  the  number 
I  of  such  crimes.  As  marking  national  di^ 
I  pst  and  keeping  high  the  standard  of  le^ 
1  Lstative  justice,  it  may  do  much  good ;  as  a 
)  deterrent  of  these  wild  men  whose  hand  it 
j  against  every  man,  it  can  do  verv  little  in- 
deed. Now  whnt  is  the  case  tW  French 
have  against  ur*  ?  Only  this,  that  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  assassination  or 
violence  has  been  attempted  by  exiles  who 
last  came  from  England,— there  being  no 
other  place  of  safety  whence  they  ooiUd 
come.  Dut  that  the  plots  they  put  into  exe* 
cution  were  concocted  in  England,  there  ii 
absolutely  no  evidence,  except  m  the  ease  of 
the  recent  attempt.  That  Mazani  paid 
Pianori  the  "  wages  of  crime  "  there  is  not  a 
tittle  of  proof;  tne  thing  was  stated  on  tha 
French  trial,  and  pronounced  to  be  made- 
out,  but  every  EngUahman  knows  that  no 
evidence  that  would  hold  good  against  even 
the  least  searching  cross-examination  was 
realty  forthcoming.  What,  then,  is  the  real 
drift  of  all  these  facts  that  we  find  paraded 
in  the  French  statement  ?  Simply  this,  and 
this  alone, — that  some  measures  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  men  with  dangertm*  tnfen- 
tioTts  in  their  mimUfrom  leaving  the  shores 
of  England  for  France.  What  sj-stem  could 
ensure  this,  or  rather  what  system  could  at- 
tempt it, — for  no  espionage,  however  close 
and  constant,  could  ensure  it, — except  one 
which  gave  up  absolutely  the  urinaple  at 
English  freedom?  We  should  have  to  in- 
augurate a  policy  of  suspicion  ;  to  organize 
a  force  of  inspectors  charged  with  the  duty  of 
reading  up  foreign  iiolitics  and  making  ac- 
quaintance with  ait  the  needy  foreign  gentle- 
men who  throng  our  streets.  Nothing  that 
we  could  do,  could  prevent  Pianon  from 
buying  pistols  in  London,  and — if  occasion 
oficred— firing  them  off  in  Paris; — nor  do 
we  understand  how  that  event,  or  any  event 
of  the  same  kind,  has  any  bearing  at  all  on 
the  duties  of  English  legislators.  If  0  crim- 
inal conspiracy  comes  to  h'ght,  it  ought,  no 
doubt,  to  be  severely  punished ;  but  to  make 
us  responsible  for  not  studying  the  secret 
designs  of  the  foreigners  who  come  among 
us,  18  flimply  to  mute  us  responsible  for  & 
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Erinciple  which  has  long  been  the  deliberate 
BUS  of  EaglUh  policy. 
There  is  another  class  of  acts  that  seem 
offences  in  the  eyes  of  France,  to  which  the 
French  statement  draws  attention,  and  to 
prohibit  or  punish  which  would  involve  the 
same  fundamental  revolution  in  English  hab- 
its and  justice.  It  speal^s  of  a  coffee-house 
near  Temple  Bar,  called,  the  Disausion  Fo- 
rum, where  the  quesUon  was  once  debated : 
— Ik  regicide  permitted  under  certain  circum- 
stances? The  ordet  of  the  day,  we  are  told, 
was  publicly  posted  and  publicly  discussed. 
The  same  abstract  question  has  often  been  de- 
bated, we  believe,  in  student's  debating  socie- 
ttes — various  important  resolutions,  negative  or 
affirmative,  as  tne  case  may  be,  being  passed 
at  the  close  of  the  debate.  Are  these  things, 
— these  foolish  abstract  questions  which  rouse 
young  men  into  strains  of  excited  eloquence, 
and  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  practi- 
cal  life  of  the  English  people, — to  be  noticed 
and  those  who  discuss  them  prosecuted  umply 
for  the  Bake  of  a  sensitive  ndghbor  ?  The 
author  of  the  statement  can  scarcely  be 
aware  how  infinitely  insignificant  these  ab- 
stract questions  are  in  England.  Instead  of 
being  a  nourishment  to  treason,  they  are  a 
mere  safety-valve  for  raw  thought  and  heated 
fiunqr.  Does  he  imagine  that  a  man  with 
assassination  in  his  heart  would  go  and  dis- 
■cuss  its  moral  character  at  a  "Discnssion 
Forum  near  Temple  Bar?"  To  notice  and 
put  down  such  things  might  possibly  provoke 
idle  and  hair-brained  men  into  actual  crimi- 
nality, but  could  certainly  never  crush  out 
the  seed  of  a  foreign  conspiracy  in  England. 
When  violent  men  '*  mean  business,"  tliey  do 
not  pubh'sh  a  pamphlet  on  r^idde,  or  take 
the  affirmative  fn  a  debate  on  the  rectitude 
of  assassination.  We  should  be  sornr,  in- 
deed, to  see  the  present  lenient  law  of  con- 
spiracy remain  unchanged.  But  we  certainly 
do  not  believe  that  a  sillier  or  more  preju- 
dicial course  could  be  taken  in  Englnna  than 
to  watch  vrith  eager  jealousy,  and  visit  with 
heavy  punishments,  the  abstract  excitements 
with  which  raw  imagination  and  unpractised 
thought  delight  to  feed  themselves. 

The  French  statement,  then,  fails  to  per- 
ceive that  English  indignation  was  aroused — 
not  by  a  request  to  impose  heavier  penalties 
on  proved  conspiracy,  but  by  arguments 
which  seemed  to  require  a  thorough  revolu- 
tion in  our  law  and  policy.  But  it  also  ig- 
nores entirely  — ana  wisely  perhaps — the 
minor  drcnmstanees  whieh  tended  to  give  an 
unfavorable  coloring  to  Count  Walewski's 
despatch.  It  expresses  wonder  that  we 
should  feel  any  irritation  at  a  request  to  fh> 
what  may  be  in  our  power  to  prevent  con- 
spiracies in  futare.  But  this  was  not  the 
cauic  of  our  irriution.  Ji  wai  grounded  on 


EXPLANATION. 

that  apparent  prominence  given  to  French 
official  menace,  and  that  apparent  tuickward- 
ness  in  publishing  the  Emperor's  courteous 
expression  of  regret,  which  made  us  doubt 
for  a  moment  the  sincerity  of  the  French 
alliance.  But  to  this  subject  we  have  no  de- 
sire to  recur.  We  only  allude  to  it  to  prove 
that  our  irritation  was  not  ungroimded,  and 
that  the  French  explanation  only  attempts  to 
explain  why  the  Froich  Government  lodged 
a  request  for  new  measures,  not  whv  we  were 
indignant  at  its  tone.  The  fHendlinesa  of 
this  explanation  will  do  much  to  allay  that 
indication.  But  France  cannot,  on  mature 
consideration,  expect  tiiat  England  will  sur* 
render  the  deepest  prindple  of  her  political 
life,  simply  because  evil  mtentions  co  forth 
from  her  shores, — inspired  by  hatreds  which 
England  did  not  originate,  and  which  Eog- 
land  oouM  not  coiitroL 


¥iom  The  Thnes. 

Sir, — In  your  paper  of  yeaierdM',  March  15, 
I  find  my  name  mentioned  by  Mr.  Allsop  as 
offering  a  sum  of  money  for  the  assassination 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Kever  have  I 
countenanced  any  offfiossination  whatsoever. 
Assassination  I  consider  the  bssest  of  crimes — 
tyrannicide  as  the  subUmest  of  virtues,  it  being 
self-nnmolatlon  for  a  man's  native  conntry. 
Beyond  that  counirv  it  would  be  mnrder.  It 
sinkes  him  down  who  hath  snbverted  its  laws 
and  stands  above  tiiem  on  their  ruins.  Now, 
whoever  is  above  them  is  oat  <tf  them :  in  one 
word,  an  outiaw. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  is  the  most  legiti- 
mate sovran  in  the  universe,  having  been  chosen 
by  a  Kreater  number  of  suffrages  than  ever  was 
one  before;  whereas  the  wretched  and  infam- 
ous Government  which  he  overthrew  annulled 
those  which  itself  had  recently  set  forth  and 
consecrated.  It  was  not  he  who  planned  and 
executed  the  invasion  of  the  Uonuin  State,  the 
sister  Republic,  coming  by  stealth  in  the  garb 
of  amitv,  and  perpetrating  an  assassination  a 
hundred  fold  more  extensive  than  the  Parisian. 
No,  it  was  not  he  ;  it  was  those  small,  restless, 
wrigcling  creatures  which  showed  their  heads 
oat  of  tlieir  burrows  in  the  crevices  of  the  old 
Repnbllc.  It  was  the  politicians  like  Lsjnsr^ 
tine  and  Changamier — first-rate  in  clatter,  sec- 
ond-rate in  literature,  third-rate  in  public  confi- 
dence. These  people  had  adjured  all  smbitioDi 
all  encroachment,  all  interference  with  the  terri* 
tory  or  government  of  other  nations  ;  yet 
tempted  to  wrest  Savoy  from  Sardinia. 

So  far  am  I  from  desiring  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  I  should  regret  the  loss  to  Gurc^  of 
the  most  energetic  and  sagacious  potentate  that 
over  governed  any  portion  of  it,  excepting  ttie 
great  Protector  and  the  Great  Stadtholder. 
To  England,  the  loss  would  be  peculiarly  dc- 

Clorable,  since  we  may  rely  on  him,  and  on 
im  only,  for  the  continuance  of  peace. 
Personallv  I  never  had  iniimaev  or  ronneo- 
tion  with  democratic  strangen;  I  detest  and 
abominate  democraqr,  the  deAroTor  of  npob- 
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licfl.  The  political  Bystem  requires  an  immor- 
able  centre.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a  speech  be- 
fore Parliament,  called  the  Govemment  "our 
Commonwealth."  In  my  opinion,  the  wisest 
was  the  Venetian,  where  gentlemen  who  had 
honor  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain,  were  the 
mlera,  and  wise  heads  directed  strong  anns 
without  oscillation.  I  never  take  the  trouble  to 
defend  my  opinions,  but  I  will  repeat  tfiem,  aa 
I  have  often  done. 

Again,  I  declare  that  whoever  slays  unjustly 
Is  juBilr  slain.  Would  Algernon  Sjrdne^,  or 
tlie  still  greater  Milton,  oonttovert  this  axiom? 
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Are  the  writen  who  pertinaciously  oppose  them 
wiser  or  even  more  virtuous  than  they  1  Let 
me  never  be  confounded  cither  with  the  ene- 
mies or  the  partisans  of  Napoleon.  Frequently, 
and  for  many  years  I  enjoyed  his  conversation, 
and  I  heartily  wish  him  a  long  life  and  a  long 
succession.  He  knows  enough  of  me  to  be 
convinced  that  I  care  little  for  rank,  for  power, 
or  for  popularity  and  that  it  is  quite  enough  for 
me  to  be  as  retired  and  obscure  as  any  man  in 
England.  Waltbk  Sxtaob  Lakdob. 
March  16. 


The  Pdoet  Sousd  CotrsTKr. — It  wo  were 
asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  what  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  will  make  the 
greatest  relative  progress  in  population,  wealth, 
and  the  development  of  its  industrial  resonrces 
widiin  the  next  ten  years,  we  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  reply  "  the  country  about  Paget  Sound." 
The  land  is  fertile  and  is  covered  with  dense 
and  very  vidaablo  limber.  The  climate  is  reg- 
ular, mUd,  and  healthy,  bearing  a  great  resem- 
blance to  that  of  San  Frandsco.  There  are 
numerous  mines  of  coal ;  gold  is  found  in  many 
of  the  streams,  and  the  whole  country  is  opened 
to  commerce  by  a  magnificent  bay  which  extends 
two  hundred  miles  inland,  and  abounds  with 
excellent  harbors,  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
vessels  afloat.  This  bay,  named  Admiralty 
Inlet  St  its  mouth  and  Puget  Sound  in  its  sonth- 
em  portion,  offers  conveniences  for  internal  trade 
unequalled  probably  by  any  other  bay  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  bar  ot  the  mouth,  and  ves- 
sels can  pass  cither  way  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
while  inside  the  depth  of  water  in  the  channel 
is  in  no  place  less  than  Aftj  feet. 

South  of  the  sound  there  is  a  level  tract  of 
fertile  land,  over  which  a  railroad  might  easily 
be  made  to  the  Columbia  river,  a  distance  of 
sixty  miles ;  and  the  Washingtonians  hope  that 
if  they  can  get  the  railroad  thev  will  get  with  it 
a  large  share  of  the  trade  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Columbia  and  Willamette — trade  which  now 
passes  through  the  difiicnlt  and  dangerous  en- 
trance of  the  Columbia,  where  the  steamer  Re- 
public was  not  long  ago  detained  for  eight  days 
before  she  could  get  out. 

The  Pnget  Sound  counby  had  just  made  a 
start  in  the  development  of  its  resources  in  1^55 
when  the  Indian  war  broke  out,  drove  away  the 
familica,  ruined  many  of  the  settlers,  and  put  a 
stop  to  most  of  their  improvements.  The  dam- 
age from  tlfo  Indians  is  now  effectually  and 
finally  removed,  and  Washington  Territory 
will  this  year  take  a  new  start. 

The  sound  already  has  a  considerable  trade 
for  its  small  population.  Thereareon  its  banks 
rixteen  saw-milU,  capable  of  turning  out  100,- 
000,000  feet  of  sawn  lumber  annually.  lu 
straight  and  tall  timber  is  valuable  for  span, 
and  caigoes  of  them  are  sent  to  New  York, 
England,  and  Ansttalia.  The  formoa  on  the 


sound  have  sent  6000  barrels  of  flour  of  last 
year's  crop  to  San  Francisco,  and  this  year  they 
will  send  »r  more.  There  are  several  flonririi- 
ing  towns  in  the  Territory,  of  which  the  princL- 
pu  are  Olymplu  and  Steilacoom.— A/bi  Cb/»- 
jbrnian. 

Sbrapbihs  and  Cherdbihb — "  Seraphims 
know  the  most,  and  cherubims  love  the  most." 
Whence  is  this  saying  1  I  think  MfucauUy 
uses  it. 

[Addison,  in  Tka  Spectator,  TSo.  600.,  says : 
"  Some  of  the  Rabbins  tell  us  that  the  cheru- 
bims are  a  set  of  angels  who  know  most,  and  the 
seraphims  a  set  of  ancela  who  love  most. 
Whether  this  distinction  be  not  altogether  imag- 
inary, I  shall  not  here  examine ;  but  it  is  higher 
probable  that,  among  the  spirits  of  good  men, 
there  may  be  some  who  will  be  more  pleased 
with  the  employment  of  one  faculty  than  of 
another ;  and  this,  perhaps,  according  to  those 
innocent  and  virtnous  habits  or  inclinations 
which  have  here  taken  the  deepest  root."] — 
Notea  and  Qaeriet. 

"Db  ahobe  Jesus." — The  name  of  the  au- 
thor, and  an  English  metrical  version,  of  tibe 
following  lines,  will  much  oblige 

JesQ,  clcmcns,  pie  Dcus  1 
Jesn,  dulcis  amor  mens ! 

Jean  bone,  Jesu  pie. 

Fill  Dei  et  Harin. 

Quisnam  possit  enarrare, 
Quam  jucundum  te  amare. 

Tecum  fide  sociari, 

Tecum  semper  delectnri. 
Fac  ut  possim  demonstrare 
Quam  sit  dalce  te  amore ; 

Tecum  pati,  tecum  flere, 

Tecum  semper  congandne. 
O  majestaa  infinite, 
Amor  noster,  Spes,  et  Vita, 

Fac  noe  dignos  te  videre, 

Tecum  semper  pramanere.  * 
Vt  videnles  et  fhientes, 
Jubilemtu  et  cantemus, 

In  beata  coeli  vita. 

Amen  1  Jesu,  fiat  ita. 

■~-Notm  aad  QaeHe$. 
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From  The  Examiner, 
THE  SILK  TRADE. 
We  propose  ginn^  a  sketch  of  tfaia  curi- 
ous and  now  highly  unportaot  branch  of  our 
industry,  chiefly  aa  regards  the  supply  of  raw 
material.  We  are  enabled  to  do  so  with 
some  precision,  aided  by  the  clear  and  com- 
prehensive annual  circular  of  the  great  City 
brokers,  the  Messrs.  Burant,  which  we  have 
before  us. 

We  need  hardly  remind  most  of  our  read- 
ers that  silk,  the  most  curious  of  alt  the  raw 
materials  of  manufacture,  for  it  is  little  bet- 
ter than  the  intestines  of  a  caterpillar,  was 
a  discovery  of  China,  from  which  it  spread 
to  Japan,  to  Tonquin,  to  Stam,  to  Hindustan, 
to  Persia,  to  Ore«ce,  to  Italy,  to  France. 
From  all  theie  countriea  except  Tonqtan,  and 
France,  which  consumes  all  its  ovn  produce, 
ve  deri%'e  supplies.  We  breed  no  ailk-worms 
ourselves,  for  our  chmate  is  no  more  fit  to 
rear  them  than  to  produce  cotton,  or  cloves, 
or  cinnamon. 

Our  total  imports  of  raw  silk  in  1630, 
seven  years  after  the  initiation  of  freedom  in 
the  silk  manufacture,  amounted  to  no  more 
than  22,741  bales,  and  last  year,  or  in  twen- 
ty-seven years*  time,  they  had  risen  to  112,- 
767  bales,  Httle  short  of  a  five-fold  increase. 
This  vast  augmentation,  in  so  short  an  inter- 
val, we  owe  to  the  removal  of  pernicious  leg- 
islative restraints  on  trade  and  manufacture, 
with  our  increase  in  numbers  and  in  material 
prosperity.  We  are  a  greater  and  a  some- 
what wiser  people  than  we  were  when  our 
nde  of  conduct  in  legislation  was  to  shadtle 
and  embarrass  industry,  dreaming  we  were 
encouraging  it  all  the  time. 

If  we  look  to  the  sources  of  our  supply  of 
raw  silk,  we  shall  see  that  they  are  ample, 
although  we  do  not  receive  a  single  skein 
from  our  colonies  ;  and  indeed,  the  rearing  of 
the  silk-worm  is  a  branch  of  industry  which 
belongs  to  old  and  populous,  and  not  to 
young  and  thinly-pcoplea  countries.  To  be- 
gin with  the  parent  country  of  silk,  we  re- 
ceived from  China,  in  1830,  no  more  than 
4,842  bales,  and  last  year  we  imjiorted  94,- 
612  bales,  an  increase  approaching  to  twenty- 
fold.  This  prodigious  increase  has  sprung 
from  several  causes,  beude  the  general  ones 
alreadv  mentioned.  In  1830  our  intercourse 
with  ([ihina  was  still  oppressed  by  the  mon- 
opoly of  the  East  India  Company,  and  our 
trade  was  restricted  to  a  single  part  of  the 
empire.  The  trade  has  now  been  released 
firom  the  fetters  of  the  monopoly  for  twenty- 
three  years,  and  four  additional  Chinese 
ports  have  been  opened  to  us,  some  of  them, 
hy^  their  proximity  to  the  silk  yielding  dis- 
tricts, far  more  conveniently  situated  than 
the  single  old  one.  An  inadentat  cause  of 
the  increase  in  the  supply  of  Chinese  ulk 


has  to  be  added.  A  mm»in  had  attacked 
the  silk-worm  in  all  the  coontiiea  of  Europe, 
and  hence  an  enormous  increase  of  pr.c«, 
amounting  to  near  eighty  per  cent  ThU 
price  has  stimulated  production,  or  rather  ex- 
portation, for  there  was  no  time  for  produc- 
tion, in  China.  The  country,  in  short,  in 
which  the  caterpillar  and  mulberry  are  in- 
digenous, stepped  in  to  supply  the  defici- 
ences  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
exotic;  else  a  lady's  gown  might  have  cost 
as  much  as  did  the  imperial  robe  of  Justin- 
ian's wife,  before  the  two  Persian  monks  had 
imported  \hc  eggs  of  the  butterfly  in  a  bam- 
boo some  thirteen  centuries  ago. '  Tlic  num* 
ber  of  bales  of  silk  which  we  imported  last 
year  from  China  for  our  own  consumption,  or 
that  of  other  nations  in  want,  could  not  have 
been  worth  less  than  12,000,000/.,  which  ifl 
more  than  double  the  value  of  the  tea  which 
we  imported  from  the  same  country,  the 
worth  of  that  article  itself  having,  in  twent]r- 
three  short  years,  been  more  than  doubled, 
through  a  more  than  double  supjily,  without 
any  increase  of  price.  These  simple  facts 
will  give  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  resource* 
of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions  that 
people  China,  or  rather  of  the  few  millions 
of  tnis  mighty  multitude  with  whom  we  bold 
a  commei'cial  intercourse.  The  ])rice  of  sIUe 
has  now  fallen  by  little  less  than  thirty  per 
cent,  and  the  importers  {torn  China  are  com- 
puted to  have  lost  a  couple  of  millions  fay 
their  speculations,  but  aa  a  set-off  against 
their  loss,  they  had  cleared  many  more  mil- 
lions wliilc  prices  were  advancing. 

We  come  next  to  the  supply  which  we  receive 
from  our  own  Indian  posRensions.  Although 
there  can  be  Httle  douot  that  the  art  of  reai^ 
ing  the  silk  worm  was  received  by  the  Indians 
from  China,  yet  it  has  been  immemorially 
known  to  them.  Like  every  other  commo- 
dity demanding  skill  in  production,  Indian 
silk  was  a  rude  commodity,  unSt  for  the 
markets  of  civilized  coimtries,  until  Euro- 
pean skill  was  engaged  in  its  production. 
This  was  first  done  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and,  as  usual,  it  was  in  their  hands  a 
monopol)-.  It  has  now  been  freed  from  the 
shackles  of  monopoly,  but  still  under  Euro* 
pean  superintendence,  and  confined  to  a  few 
districts  of  Bengal  proper,  out  of  our  million 
and  a  half  of  square  miles  of  territory.  In 
our  Indian  possessions  we  have  the  same  cli- 
mates as  those  of  the  silk-producing  prOT- 
inccs  of  China,  and  labor  as  cheap,  but  by  no 
means  as  skilful  ns  that  of  China.  Let  us 
see  the  results,  then,  of  our  eighty  years*  ef- 
forts to  produce  exportable  silk,  for  that  ie 
about  the  time  that  we  have  been  engaged 
in  the  labor.  In  1830,  our  imports  from  In- 
dia were  6,726  bales,  and  last  year  they  were 
no  more  than  9^11  bales.   The  inereaae  at 
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mpply  in  tventy-seTen  yean  was  a  paltryl 
thiee  per  cent.,  in  contraRt  to  the  almost  twen- 
tjr-fold increase  in  the  supplyfrom  China, with- 
in the  same  time.  In  the  late  dearth,  then 
our  nano&ctureB  would  have  starved  for 
all  the  help  they  received  from  British  India. 

Our  next  importation  of  rav  ulk  ii  from 
Tn^ey  and  Persia,  but  mostly  from  the  lat- 
ter coimtn't  the  prodneUon  ohtefly  of  the 
promce  of  Qeelan,  on  the  Casi^n.  Of  the 
iSk  of  Persia  we  receive  a  share,  Russia 
more,  still  more  remaining  for  home  con- 
sumption. In  1630  our  imports  were  456 
bales,  and  la«t  year  they  had  risen  to  2,474 
bales.  In  so  far,  then,  as  concerns  mere 
quantitr,  there  would  seem  more  elasticity 
of  proauction  under  the  heretical  Mahome* 
don  Government  of  Persia,  than  under  the 
orthodox  Christian  Government  of  India. 
But  the  silk  of  Persia  is  in  value  about  SO 
per  cent,  below  that  of  China  j  and  this  infe- 
riority is  a  tolerably  feir  criterion  of  the  rel- 
ative skill  of  PersuuM  and  Chinese  in  the 
manufheturinff  arts. 

W«  come  lastly  to  the  supply  of  raw  nlk 
which  we  reonve  from  Italv,  the  producif^ 
state*  b«ng,  there,  the  northern, — the  most 
industriouB  parts  of  the  peninsula.  In  1830 
we  received  from  Italy  8,718  bales,  ond  last 
year  only  3,104.  This  falling  off  was  evi- 
dently owinfT  to  failure  of  crops  and  the  com- 
petition of  France ;  for  in  some  intermedi- 
ate yean  we  find  the  Italian  imports  rising 
to  near  10,000  bales.  The  sverare  value  of 
the  silk  of  Italy  is  sixty  per  cent,  better  than 
that  of  China,  and  superior  by  a  still  lai^er 
^r-eentage  to  that  of  the  average  of  British 
wngal.  The  production  of  good  silk,  like 
that  of  all  other  raw  materiab  demanding 
AM  and  care  in  preparation,  such  as  sugar 
and  ind^o,  is  a  teat  or  dvilisation.  Aceord- 
ingly_  we  have  the  raw  ^k  trf  Turkey  and 
Persia  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  g  that  of 
Bengal  cornea  next ;  then  that  of  China,  then 
that  of  Italy.  The  ^Ik  dvUised  France,  dis- 
1^  disadvantages  of  climate,  excels,  we  be- 
neve,  even  that  of  Italy.  The  skill  of  Europe, 
then  struggling  as  it  does  against  climate,  and 
dealing  with  exotics,  beats  that  of  China,  h~ 
vored  by  a  genial  climate,  dealing  with  an 
indigenous  article,  and  commandhig  cheaper 


labor,  with  the  advantage  of  the  experience 
of  twenty  centuries. 

So  much  for  the  raw  material,  and  now  a 
few  words  for  the  manufacture.  The  silk 
manu&cture  was  introduced  into  England 
riiree  centuriea  and  a  half  ag^o,  but  barbaiv 
ism  at  first,  and  the  holateni^  and  swad- 
dVng  of  peminooB  laws  afterwards,  long 
hui&red  It  from  making  an^  progress.  A 
French  king,  indeed,  by  pamshing  the  bod- 
ies of  his  suhjeeta  for  the  good  of  thnr 
souls,  and  so  fbreung  them  to  expatri^ 
themselves,  and  settle  among  us,  did  us 
some  little  Mrriee  in  the  matter  of  the 
silk  manufacture.  Still  our  fabrics  continued 
twd  and  dear,  and  it  was  only  when  Huskis- 
son  gave  the  manufacture  some  freedom,  just 
thirU-five  years  ago,  that  it  began  to  make 
speedy  advancement.  Before  the  year  1823 
our  average  yearly  exports  were  of  about  the 
value  of  £370/)00.,  our  cmly  consumers  being 
those  who  had  no  option  but  to  buy  from 
us, — our  eolontats.  We  then  exported  nd- 
ther  thrown  silk  foreign  or  dranestte,  nor  raw 
silk,  nor  forngn  manufhctured  silk.  Our 
saf(e  laws  took  care  that  we  should  not.  In 
1856  we  exported  our  own  silk  fabrics  to 
the  value  of  nearly  three  millions.  But  by 
virtue  of  free  trade  and  free  narigation,  Eng- 
land has  become  a  ^at,  indeed  the  great* 
est  emporium  for  silk;  and  hence  we  ex- 
ported in  the  same  year  foreign  and  Indian 
silks,  raw  and  wrought,  to  the  value  of  £2,- 
1 10,849.  Our  exports,  in  short,  were  from 
thirteen  to  fourteen  fold  the  value  they  were 
when  our  manofacture  was  oppressed  and 
nearly  smothered  by  protections ;  ond  they 
were,  moreover,  incomparably  better  and 
cheaper.  Oar  Austnhsn  colonies  at  this 
moment  take  off  more  of  our  dlks  than  did 
the  whole  world  in  the  year  1823. 

Onr  own  oonsmnption  of  oor  own  ulk  Mh 
rica  far  exceeds  our  exports  in  value,  probably 
in  the  proportion  of  at  least  three  to  one, 
which  would  make  £12,000,000.  the  total 
value  of  OUT  manufactured  ulks.  So  much 
for  the  fi!«edom  of  manufacture  and  trade 
as  exhibited  in  the  example  of  the  useful  and 
brilliant  stuff  which  we  obtain  either  from 
the  cradle,  or  the  tomb,  or  both,  the  fiip 
moos  Chinese  caterpillar. 


Red  and  Blick. — ^At  the  recent  reception 
of  tho  Indian  deleg^tious  at  Washington,  Wah- 
Kah-sah<pi,  a  chief  of  the  Poncos,  said :  "  I  call 
yoa  grondfiuber  for  no  other  reason  than  diis : 
Qod  mode  me  of  one  color,  and  yon  of  anoHier ; 
bat  God  was  partial  to  yon,  and  made  yoa  of 


bettor  color.  A  white  man  can  do  any  thing, 
and  make  any  thing."  Otherorators  expressed 
similar  sentiments.  All  seemed  humbly  to 
admit  the  superiority  of  the  white  man,  because 
he  was  white,  oad  readily  submitted  to  it,  since 
God  willed  that  it  shontd  be  so. 
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From  The  ChristiMi  Obserror. 
SISTERHOODS. 

While  much  attention  has  been  of  late 
years,  given  to  the  subjects  of  Sisterhoods, 
and  communities  acting  as  Sistera  of  Charityt 
and  many  efforts  have  ocen  made  to  introduce 
this  system  into  our  country  by  one  partVr— 
while' it  has  been  equally  opposed  by  another, 
— perhaps  some  suace  in  your  raluable  Peri- 
odical may  be  well  occupied  by  calling  more 
attention  to  what  has  been  doing,  gradually, 
silently,  yet  effectually,  for  some  years  past, 
by  the  Institution  of  the  Beaeonesses  of  I^ris, 
on  principles  of  devoted,  yet  clearly  Protes* 
tant  and  Evangelical  piety. 

In  the  first  Papers,  circulated  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Institution,  sixteen  or 
seventpen  years  agb,  the  principles  laid  down 
are  simply  those  of  doing  everything  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Gospel  message ;— every- 
thing which  may  spread  its  benefits,  extend 
its  influence,  and  maks  the  iruits  of  faith 
more  abundant  and  more  visible  in  the  lives 
of  those  professing  it. 

They  desired  to  be  Protestants  only  in 
protesting  against  all  that  is  contrary  to  the 
word  of  Qod ;  and  earnestly  desiring  to  im- 
]>rove  and  supply  any  defects  that  might 
exist  in  their  Church.  They  sought  for  their 
guide  only  in  the  Bible,  and  strove  to  form  a 
Sisterhood  of  Charity,  not  in  imitation  of 
those  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  of  those 
earlier  Scriptural  institutions,  which  were  the 
ori^^in  of  all  that  is  really  useful  and  valuable 
in  modern  societies. 

To  form  such  Deaconesses  as  those  of 
the  Primitive,  and,  in  later  Umea,  of  the 
Moravian  Church,  it  needed  only  to  find 
those  possessing  fiiith  as  pure,  love  as  fer- 
vent, and  self-(wnial  as  entire ;  and  ve  have 
reason  now  to  rejince  thankintly  that  such 
elements  are  slill  aUve,  and  active  among 
modern  Christians. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Protestant  body 
in  France  perhaps  called  more  decidedly  for 
such  an  Institution  than  those  of  any  other 
country.  They  are  a  minority  in  a  large 
nation,  much  isolated  in  feeling.  Every  pub- 
lic charity,  hospital,  prison,  or  refuge  is  under 
the  influence  or  in  the  hands  of  Roman 
Catholic  bodies,  who  use  the  opportunities 
thus  given  to  shake  the  faith  of  those  ad- 
mitted into  them.  It  was,  therefore,  highly 
desirable  to  have  small  model  Institutions 
of  such  charities  conducted  on  Protestant 
princijiles,  and  to  train  such  Deaconesses  for 
assistrng  in  them,  as  willingly  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  the  Lord  among  the 
poor,  (leMnug  to  know  nothing  but  Jesus 
Ciiridt  and  Him  crucified,  and  to  show  their 
jaith  only  by  works. 

The  uistitution  commenced  on  a  small 


scale,  in  1S41,  in  Paris,  where  the  principal 
house  is  situated  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  and 
surrounded  by  a  la^  manufacturing  por- 
ulatioD.  The  Deaconesses,  when  proper./ 
trained,  are  destined  to  be  transferrra  u> 
any  of  the  Evangelical  congregations  in 
France. 

The  Institution  is  under  one  Coundl  of 
Direction,  which  consists  of  at  least  one 
clergyman,  the  Su]>erior,  and  three  oUter 
ladies.  Another  clergyman  Is  a  joint  mem- 
ber, so  as  to  take  the  place  which  the  absence 
or  the  illness  of  his  brother  minister  may 
create.  The  chief  direclton  of  the  work, 
and  the  final  decision  on  all  important  ques- 
tions, rests  with  this  body;  though,  since  the 
work  has  very  much  expanded,  several  sub- 
committees have  been  added  to  superintend 
diflerent  parts  of  it.  '  All  the  authority  over 
the  members  of  the  community  rests  visibly 
with  the  Lady  Superior,  who,  residing  among 
and  with  the  Deaconesses,  guides  and  directs 
all.  None  are  admitted  as  candidates  for 
Deaconesses  without  the  consent  of  thur 
families,  unless  they  are  orphans,  widows,  or 
above  thirty.  Tbej-  are  generally  between 
twenty  and  forty-five  years  of  age.  For  the 
first  six  months  they  are  called  Sceurt  09- 
piranta.  If  they  have,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  fulfilled  the  duties  committed  to  them 
well,  they  are  advanced  to  further  emplo}"- 
ment,  and  considered  as  Scettrs  novices: 
and  it  is  not  until  this  training  has  been  con- 
tinued for  a  year,  that  they  can  become  Dea- 
conesses. Should  any  Sister  not  even  then 
be  considered  competent  for  the  office,  the 
training  may  be  continued  three  or  six  months 
longer. 

The  engagement  to  become  a  Deaconess  b 
made  only  for  twp  years.  They  are  bonnd 
by  no  further  vows,  are  always  free  to  return 
to  their  families,  or  to  leave  the  Institution, 
to  marry  if  desirable.  Many  remain  much 
united  to  the  Society,  though  in  their  own 
homes.  Every  Sister,  while  an  aspiraiUt  or 
notice,  pays  to  the  community  500  francs 
(£20.)  a  year,  and  for  the  first  two  years  of 
being  admitted  a  Deaconess  250  francs  (£10.) 
a  year.  They  retain  the  entire  control  of 
any  property  of  their  own.  Many  women, 
whose  services  mav  be  very  valuable  to  the 
Church,  being  una'ble  to  moke  even  these 
pajments  for  themselves,  it  has  been  found 
very  usefhl  to  form  sejrarate  subscriptions 
among  the  rich  and  charitable  to  defray  their 
expenses.  All  remuneration  fortheir  services 
as  nurses  goes  to  the  community.  The  Sisters 
wear  a  species  of  uniform, — a  simple  black 
dress  and  bonnet ;  their  wardrobe  must  be 
well  supplied  when  they  first  enter ;  the  So- 
ciety afterwards  provides  for  this  as  well  as 
:  every  other  want,  takes  entire  charge  of 
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them  in  sickness,  nnd  provides  for  the  old 
age  of  those  who  hare  devoted  thrir  life  to 
the  work. 

All  the  Sisters,  vithout  exception,  are 
trained  to  household  duties,  to  the  care  of 
the  sick,  to  visits  among  the  poor,  and  to  all 
female  industrial  work,  such  as  laundry  and 
needlework,  superintending  the  cooking,  and 
preparing  food  and  even  medidnea  for  the 
^dt.  All  are  capable  of  these;  while  the 
more  responiiible  offices  of  directress  of 
Bchools,  asylums,  refuges,  or  otlier  charities, 
are  reserved  for  those  who  show  talents  and 
disposiUons  peculiarly  suited  to  them. 

One  great  difficulty  in  the  work.has  arisen 
from  most  of  the  Deaconesses  coming  from 
among  those  classes  of  society,  where  a  care- 
fuUv  advanced  education  is  not  generally  met 
witfi.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  give  fur- 
ther instruction,*  as  each  ought  to  be  capable 
of  writing  a  letter  easily,  and  sometimea  even 
a  summary  of  thsit  oceupaUona,  of  keming 
an  account  of  all  work  committed  to  them, 
as  well  as  of  reading  the  Bible  with  ease  and 
ftoency,  and  of  understanding  and  explaining 
ita  meaning  in  a  simple  manner.  When  a 
Deaconess  is  sent  to  another  city  she  is  still 
under  the  direction  of  the  Superior  in  Paris, 
but  placed  also  under  the  special  care  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Church  to  wnioh  she  is  sent, 
and  with  whom  the  Council  keeps  up  a  con- 
stant correspondence. 

It  was  on  these  Rules  that  in  1841  the 
Committee  began  their  work  with  five  Sisters 
only,  having  men  very  happily  guided  in  the 
choice  of  a  Superior,  "ihey  opened  their 
House  in  the  Rue  Reui%,  first  for  a  Refuge 
for  Fenitenfc  Females  of  Protestant  Families ; 
and  while  the  number  of  Sisters  gradually 
increased,  and  they  were  being  trained  to  the 
various  employments  their  profession  would 
require,  they  endeavored  to  exercise  these 
penitents  in  industrious  and  active  habits, 

*  The  Leuons  given  with  this  view  are  as  fol- 
lows:— ThrM  tim«s  a  week  lessons  In  reading, 
writing,  and  orthography,  and  varions  studies 
tending  to  mental  dflvolopnwnt;  six  times  a  weeic 
lessons  in  French  and  arithmetic,  given  alternately 
by  two  of  the  oldest  Deaconesses;  three  times  a 
week,  studies  on  the  Bible,  and  a  conrte  of  pre- 
paration for  the  Christian  duties  of  the  Disconate 
by  the  Superior;  every  Wednesday  evening  a 
meeting  of  the  Sisters  under  the  direction  of  a 
Minister,  to  exercise  them  in  reading  aioud,  and 
meditating  on  the  Word  of  God;  two  lessons  in 
singing  sucred  music,  given  to  all  persons  in  the 
bouse ;  and  the  last  Saturday  in  the  month  a  gene- 
ral meeting,  when  hymns  are  sang  and  commented 
on,  and  various  pieces  are  read  on  Sacred  Litera- 
ture, &c.,  before  the  evening  devotions.  A  more 
advanced  education  is  given  to  those  Sisters  who 
are  preparing  for  their  examinations  as  directresses 
of  schools  or  asylums  (a  license  is  necessary  for 
tilts  in  France,  and  a  very  strict  examination  is 
passed).  The  Medical  Attendant  of  the  Hospital 
also  gives  a  coarse  of  instruction,  both  theoretic 
and  practical,  to  those  Sisters  intended  for  nurses. 
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and  to  touch  their  hearts  and  consciences 
with  the  saving  truths  and  liopes  of  the 
Gospel.  Tiiis  was  but  the  commencement  of 
their  woric, — d^^rees  they  enlarf^ed  its 
circle ;  and  it  is  imtmctive  to  mark,  bow 
gradually  this  has  been  done ; — step  by  step, 
as  euh  departmmt  developed  itaeu  and  suc- 
ceeded, another  was  added ;  and  while  they 
acknowledged  that  it  was  the  Lord  alone  who 
worked  in  and  for  them,  they  returned  thanks 
for  being  permitted  to  be  laborers  in  Hia 
vineyard. 

The  Deaconesses  were  first  instructed  in 
hospitals  in  Paris ;  they  then  formed  a  Dis- 
pensary, commenced  visiting  their  poor  neigh- 
bora,  gathered  their  children  into  a  Sundny- 
school;  next  they  opened  an  Infirmary  for 
Sick  Children,  and  a  School  of  Disciuline  for 
those  who  were  vicious  or  unruly ;  they  then 
turned  their  attention  to  erecting  a  Hospital 
for  women  and  children,  and  annwards  for 
men,  on  a  small  scale,  as  it  was  desirable  fbr 
the  Deaconesses  to  learn  at  himie  the  dutiea 
they  would  afterwards  have  to  practice  on  a 
la^er  scale.  They  persevered  trough  many 
difficulties  and  discouragements,  and  before 
the  end  of  two  years  the^  numbered  twelve 
Sisters, — five  others  deainng  to  become  sucb, 
— and  had  sent  three  to  different  posts  in 
the  Departments.  The  want  of  larger  prem- 
isea  bemg  continually  felt,  they  succeei  fed  in 
obtaining  another  house  and  garden  adjoin- 
ing their  own  ;  and,  amid  many  difficulties  in 
raising  funds  to  pav  for  this,  they  joyhiUy 
sawthe  facilities  it  a^orded  for  larger  efforts; 
and  plmin^d,  now  adding,  a  nursery  for  in- 
fants, a  day^chool  for  pxht^  the  nreparatory 
(HW  for  Deaconesses,  wd  an  asylum  for  re* 
ceiving  yonng  girls  sent  from  the  Courts  of 
Justice,  while  their  Chapel  now  became  a 
place  of  worship  for  many  in  their  vidnity. 

During  the  troubled  season  of  1848,  the 
Rue  de  Keuilly  was  the  scene  of  much  fight- 
ing around  many  barricades,  but  the  Deacon- 
esses were  now  so  well  known  as  to  be  safe 
and  respected  amid  these  scenes  of  danger : 
they  were  able  to  viut  the  distressed  families 
near,  to  receive  the  wounded  into  their  hospi- 
tals, to  shelter  many  women  and  children,  to 
comfort  widows  and  orphans  whose  homes 
were  filled  up  with  soldiers.  By  their  Minis- 
ter's direction  they  collected  their  poor  neigh- 
bors into  their  Chapel  for  service  and  prayera, 
and  it  was  an  affecting  nghC  to  tee  about  two 
hundred  women,  mostiy  with  liule  ones  in 
their  arms,  and  a  few  feeble  old  men,  meet- 
ing to  pray  for  others  so  dear  to  them,  who 
were  still  fighting  in  the  streetfi  or  fled  into 
places  of  concealment.  During  the  time  of 
private  trouble  and  affliction  which  followed, 
the  Deaconesses  were  able  to  be  great  bless- 
ings to  their  neighborhood,  though  all 
branehes-of  thdr  ustitotion  suffered  most 
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leTCrely  in  their  fiindi,  and  it  needed  much 
faith  to  perserere  in  all  their  vorka,  when 
human  help  vaa  to  much  withdrawn.  But 
their  faith  was  owned  and  bleRsed,  and  their 
cause  has  continued  proepering,  and  adding 
fi^h  branches  to  the  original  root,  till  in  the 
present  year  we  find  them  expanded  to  the 
following  numbers : — 14  united  Deaconesses, 
2  of  whom  were  lately  received ;  6  corres- 
ponding Deaconesses ;  7  in  the  Training 
School,  and  3  more  soon  expected.  8  infants 
have  occupied  cradles  in  Xursery;  100  or 
110  have  generally  been  present  in  the  Infant 
Day  School ;  90  to  96  in  the  more  advanced 
Juvenile  School )  10  to  17  in  the  Disciplin- 
ary School  as  boardem ;  12  to  17  in  the 
Refuge  for  young  Women.  In  the  Hospital 
Department  there  have  been  66  wpmeo,  40 
men,  and  39  children ;  and  13  children  also 
in  the  Infirmary  t  being  altogether  15S  sick. 
They  hare  this  year  only  been  able  to  supply 
five  families  with  nurses  in  sickness.  There 
have  been  occasional  occupants  of  the  rooms 
destined  for  ladies  Wio  may  wish  to  be 
nursed  here  in  time  of  illness,  and  who  re- 
munerate the  Society  for  their  care.  Thus, 
there  are  now  more  than  400  persons  often 
received  under  the  roof  of  the  Deaconesses, 
besides  the  large  circle  of  poor  around  bene- 
fited by  their  charities  and  example.  Could 
there  anywhere  be  found  a  more  truly  mis-  | 
sionary  work  for  women,  giving  them  daily 
opportmiities  of  apreading  Gospel  light,  and  j 
the  consolations  of  Mth  and  cnarity  around 
them,  while  j>mr8ain^  the  most  simple  and  I 
bumble  hebita  of  duly  life  P  This  was  the ' 
impresHOn  made  on  our  minds  when  we 
visited  this  Institution  in  September  last,  1 
and  saw  all  these  various  worKS  carried  on  | 
in  their  course  of  quiet  diligence ; — an  air  of, 

}>eace,  order,  cleanliness,  and  of  almost  joy-  ' 
ill  happiness  reigned  throughout,  Bpecmlly 
in  the  Juvenile  departmenL     The  infants 
were,  some  carefully  tended  in  their  pretty  1 
white  cradles,  and  others  toddling  about  in  | 
the  gardens  and  sheltering  under  the  trees, ' 
where  several  of  the  elders  were  at  work.  ■ 
The  Juvenile  School  was  receiving  apparently 
rather  advanced  lessons  in  arithmetic,  all, 
given  aotto  voce,  in  a  pleasing  manner ; ! 
while  the  Inftnt  School  had  more  lively  sing- ; 
ing  lessons,  keeping  time  with  their  little 
bet.  . 
Each  department  had  ita  separate  play- 


ground, and  all  were  gathered  round  o  kind 
of  garden-court,  adjoining  to  which  is  the 
larger  garden,  which  affords  much  space  for 
recreation  and  air,  as  well  as  providing  vege- 
tables for  the  household.  At  the  end  of  this 
court  is  a  well-arranged  kitchen,  laundry,  and' 
washhouse,  and  every  necessary  office  for  a 
lai^e  household ;  a  study  for  the  deacoa* 
esses  ;  and  partly  detached,  and  yet  commu- 
nicating with  these,  are  rooms  for  the  Refnge 
— one  for  the  youthful  and  another  for  the 
elder  penitents.  A  Deaconess  is  constantly 
in  each  room,  each  having  her  own  depart- 
ment. Texts  of  Scripture,  well  selected,  are 
painted  on  the  walls,  and  are  the  only  orna- 
ments. The  Chapel,  simply  built,  is  apacioua 
enough  to  receive  many  of  the  poorer  neigh- 
bors, as  well  as  the  inmates,  to  the  aemces 
constantly  held  there.  The  hospital  rooma 
are  built  above  the  offices  and  school-roomi, 
and  appeared  carefully  arranged  and  tendedi 
the  rooms  for  the  lady  patients  were  so  clean 
and  comfortably  furnished,  as  to  be  far  more 
temjiting  residences  than  any  we  had  seen  id 
Pans,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  met  with 
many  remunerating  occu])ant8.  Every  thing 
a])peared  in  admirable  order,  while  the  Bpint 
of  love  and  benevolence,  which  guided  and 
animated  all,  was  expretjsed  in  the  counte- 
nances and  manners  of  the  Deaconesses, 
who  kindly  showed  us  their  homes  and  em- 
ployments ;  and  we  left  them,  thankful  that 
tbe'Spirit  had  been  given  to  form  such  an 
Institution  in  that  pleasure-loving  capital,  and 
praying  that  this  Society  might  be  the  parent 
of  many  others.  S. 

[Note. — Wo  have  much  gntiGrnction  in  inserting 
this  crtmmunication,  and  nrp  niixioiiR  ns  the  writsr 
tliat  the  nziiraple  in  Franco  may  act  as  a  call  to 
our  country  worn  en  to  try  tlie  same  cxporimf  nt  In 
our  own  land.  We  liuvo  yet  to  leam  that  En^ 
lisli  women  are  not  capable  of  all  that  other  women 
have  Qcliicved;  and  nothing  would  be  more  griev- 
ous thna  that  that  great  birth  of  the  Crimean  Ex- 
pedition— theemployment  of  women  as  public  ben- 
efactors— should  be  Btmiigled  in  its  cradle.  The 
writer  of  this  Paper  appears  to  be  a  female.  Why 
should  Eho  not  Inland  tortli  as  the  originator  of  aaco 
a  scheme?  Wo  conid  easily  tihaino  Lady  Superi- 
or* who  would  eniulntc  the  zeal  without  falliug 
into  the  foUiesof  the  I'lvmouth  Sisterhood.  There 
ore  Bishops  and  I'Arish  Priests  also  who  have  DO 
taste  for  the  Confessional,  and  who  lone  to  b«« 
some  of  tUoir  countrywomeu  released  irom  the 
oppressive  laneuor  of  doing  nothing  and  agiin 
gomg  forth  as  Tellow-laborers  with  me  mioistm 
of  r^igion. — £iL  Chri$tim  Obitrvtr. 


TwiTCillL  OB  QuiTcniL.— HalliwcU,  in  his 
excellent  Archaic  Dictionari/,  defines  this  word 
to  bo  "  a  narrow  passage  or  alley  ;  "  thus  form- 
ing, at  the  entrance  or  outlet,  two  angles  ;  from 
the  word  "twit,"  which  the  same  gloasarist 
explains  to  mean  an  angh.—N>U$  and  Queries. 


Conversation. — The  art  of  conversation 
consists  in  the  exercise  of  two  fine  qualities. 
You  must  originate  and  you  must  sympathize — 
you  must  possess  at  the  ^ame  time  the  habit  of 
communicating  and  listening.  The  union  is 
rare,  bat  irresistible. 
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CHRISTMAS  DAY 

From  The  National  Mngaxine. 
CHBISTUAS  DAY  IN  THE  BENCH. 

Decehbeb  2Sth,  180-,  we  spent  in  the 
Queen's  Bench !  Yea,  hy  virtue  of  a  ruthless 
capias  ad  tatis/ixciendum,  I  think  they  call 
it,  or  for  short,  a  ea.  ta.,  and  as  a  penalty  for 
haTing  signed  his  name,  "as  n  mere  matter 
of  form,"  for  his  old  friend  Brown,  tny  hus- 
band was  placed  in  durance  vile  just  one 
week  befbre  Christmas ;  and  %fi.  fa,,  as  they 
call  it,  ha^}^  e^toally  disposed  of  our 
"neat  and  elegant  household  furniture,"!, 
his  wife,  with  our  three  small  children,  took 
a  lodging — "  a  little  place  in  Surrey,"- — to  be 
near  the  captive,  and  share  his  daily  meals  ; 
a  privilege  which  only  Queen^  prlioncrB  are 
able  to  enjoy.  As  the  week  went  on,  there 
seemed  but  little  chanee  of  release  before 
Christmas  Day,  Brown's  "  friend's  friend " 
proving  inexorable,  and  wanting  his  hill,  his 
whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  his  whole  bill ; 
and  all  we  could  do  was  to  try  to  mdte  our- 
aelves  as  happy  as  possible  under  the  cir> 
comstances.  So,  in  antidpation  6[  Christ- 
mas Day, — B  friend  having  promised  us  a 
^ner,  which  would  be  forwarded  in  a  ham- 
per per  Parcels  Delivery  Company, — we  en- 
Jai^ed  our  table  means  of  a  board ;  and 
on  the  strength  of  the  promised  hamper  in- 
'rited  a  Welsn  elergj'man — also  a  capttve — to 
dine  with  us,  who  agreed  to  come  and  bring 
his  ffonse.  All  seemed  to  promise  well. 
We  had  news  of  our  hamper,  and  were  in 
hourly  expectation  of  its  arrival.  I  began, 
however,  to  feel  rather  nervous  when,  Christ- 
mas Eve  having  arrived,  the  hamper  was  still 
a  problem,  notwithstanding  an  assurance 
from  the  officials  at  Fetter  Lane,  on  inquiry 
that  **it  was  all  right,"  and  "was  on  the 
way."  But  suppose,  only  mppoae,  it  didn't 
come  in  time,  and  there  should  oe  no  dinner 
except  the  visitor's  goose,  how  awkward  it 
would  be!  for  it  happened  that  our  ready 
money  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  buying  a 
Christmas  dinner  was  at  that  juncture  quite 
out  of  the  question. 

On  Christmas  Eve  T  went  home  to  our 
lod^ngs  with  -  a  sad  heart  The  loss  of  a 
Christmas  dinner  in  anticipation  under  other 
circumstances  would  probably  have  troubled 
me  but  little;  but  here,  and  now,  it  seemed 
to  make  me  fiincy  somehow  we  were  deserted 
and  forsaken.  Full  of  sorrowful  thoughts,  I 
went  to  sleep  in  my  little  room,  my  three 
children  elnmbering  beside  me,  and  dreamt 
of  our  all  dtninff  on  a  Welsh  rabbit,  which 
our  clerical  friend  made  out  of  the  soles  of 
his  boots. 

Christmas  morning  dawned,  or  rather 
faffged,  and  we  ttra^^ed  over  to  the  Bench, 
ocMo,  dank,  and  miserable,  to  find  stilt  no 
hamper.  Aa  we  passed  through  the  gates, 
the  aeaioD,  or  die  day,  or  the  pnwpect  of  a 
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good  dinner,  had  had  a  humanizing  effect ; 
and  the  turkej's,  ordinarily  ciril,  were  to-day 
bland  and  amuUile  to  a  decree,  and  wished 
us  a  merry  Christmas  as  if  they  meant  it 
The  windows  of  the  captives  generally  wore 
a  festive  appearance  t  turkeys,  geese,  dudu, 
1^  of  pork,  stringa  of  aaimges,  hares,  par- 
tridges, litde  pi^  hams,  and  other  good 
things,  hung  out  m  tempting  array.  I  looked 
up  at  ours.  Alas,  fatal  hamper ! — laithlees 
Parcels  Delivery,  where  is  the  promised  tur- 
key? where  the  beef^  the  sausages  P  where 
the  mince-pie*  P  answer  echoes !  1  comforted 
myself,  however,  vricb  thoughts  of  the  goose, 
— ^vain  hope!  When  I  reached  the  little 
room,  4  in  16, 1  found  our  Welsh  friend  and 
my  husband  already  in  consultation  on  the 
forlorn  aspect  of  aflairs ;  fbrneither  goose  nor 
hamper  had  made  its  appearance,  and  our 
hopes  of  dinner  apparently  had  no  better 
foundation  than  the  Act  that  a  pair  of  unhap- 
ny.lo(Aii^  woodflocka  -what the  French  oall 
HeoMes— were  on  the  table. 

I  am,  however,  a  vroman  of  resoucipee,  or 
&ncy  myself  one  %  at  all  ovente»  I  was  not 
going  to  be  conouered  on  this  occasion,  and 
I  determined  tnat  a  Christmas  dinner  we 
should  have  somehow.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  these  deplorable-looking  b^ea9$ea  would 
at  all  events  he  game;  or  at  least  would 
serve  to  give  a  gamy  flavor  to  any  dish  I 
might  improvise.  I  therefore,  taking  the  old 
Irishwoman  who  "  did  for  us  "  into  my  confi- 
dence, sallied  forth,  and  bousht  a  couple  of 
pounds  of  rump-steak  and  lour-penny-wordi 
of  carrots  and  turnips.  These  materials, 
added  to  the  woodcodu,  I  made  into  a  stew 
h  la  Meg  Merriliet ;  and  let  me  tell  y<Hi, 
reader,  the  result  waa  a  moat  excellent  eom- 
poond.  Poor  Ta%,  as  we  called  our  Weh^ 
friend  {fbr  short),  brightened  up  a  Utde  when 
he  saw  the  prepantiona :  he  vaa— let  me  J  oat 
hint  it — tfie  very  least  eeitopon  of  a  gour- 
mand i  and  even  if  he  wasn't,  eurely  so  nar- 
row an  escape  of  karing  no  dinner  at  all 
would  have  bieen  enough  to  moke  a  man  look 
a  imie  grave.  Having  succeeded  thus  far,  it 
struck  me  that  three-penny-worth  of  apples, 
judiciously  mingled  with  bread-and-butter 
and  a  little  sugar,  would  suffice  for  on  apple- 
charlotte;  for  baking  whidi  in  the  public 
kitchen  (let  roe  not  forget  to  mention)  they 
actually  chafed  sixpence!  (Wasn't  it  too 
Iwd  P)  This,  with  the  addition  of  a  abilliiufa 
worth  of  mmee-piea  (which  I  bon^  of  a 
neighbcffing  peman),  served  as  oar  pudding 
course ;  and  a  very  jolly  dinner  we  bad,  iAnt 
all :  but  let  me  not  antidpate.  After  I  had 
set  my  stew  by  the  side  of  th^fire,  commit- 
ting it  to  the  guardianship  of  the  old  Irish- 
woman under  certain  reatnctions^ — for  I  had 
no  mind  to  have  it  turned  into  an  Iridi  atew, 
— ^I  went  out  with  my  husband  and  two  hoytt 
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leaTtngthe  little  fpi  irith  the  old  woman,  to 
pay  a  Chrittmat  Tuitto  a  Yorkthire  clergy- 
man of  our  acquuntanee  t  and  here  let  me 
own  the  unell  of  his  goose,  which  was  roast- 
ing before  the  fire,  woa  just  a  little  too 
much  for  my  philosophy*  which  being  in  itself 
weak,  was  scarcely  aule  to  «tand^  another 
prisoner's  goose, — not  that  I  was  envious, 
out  still  there  are  eertdn  things  that  one 
can't  get  over.' 

We  were  very  careful  not  to  hint  at  our 
dittappointment ;  it  does  not  always  do  to  let 
your  friends  know  all  your  misadventuree. 
We  even  tried  to  look  at  the  goose  as  if  we 
were  comparing  it  meotally  with  our  own ; 
and  terminated  our  visit  by  hints  that  we  bad 
a  good  iZsoI  of  cooking  to  teefo.  On  our 
return  I  found,  my  Iriuwoman  true  to  her 
trust,  and  the  mess  proceeding  satisbctorily, 
— at  least  judging  from  the  aroma  which 
issued  from  the  pot,  and  which,  to  quote  from 
the  old  woman,  was  *<  iligant  entirely."  Our 
dinner  was  fixed  for  five  precisely.  Taffy 
was  punctual,  and  we  sat  down  hopefully. 
The  stew,  as  I  hinted  before,  proved  first-rate, 
and  we  dined  sumptuously.  We  had  besides 
Tafly's  allowance  of  beer  as  well  as  our  own, 
and  hit  mnt  of  wine  and  our  own  to  boot ;  so 
that  we  had  it  in  oar  power  to  beoomt  hilaii- 
ous  if  we  ehoae.  And  now  the  good  dinner, 
and  the  beer,  and  the  vine,  and  the  exdte- 
ment,  lo  mellowed  Talty,  that  he  opened  his 
atores  of  anecdote,  one  of  which  was  rather 
apropos  to  the  improvised  dinner. 

"  This  reminds  me,"  said  he,  "  of  the  dinner 
to  which  I  invited  my  friend  who  left  here  r. 
month  ago — Mr.  Vane  Cox.  A  lady  of  my 
acquaintance  in  the  Ladies'  Ward  wrote  me 
word  that  she  had  sent  a  rabbit-pie  to  the 
kitchen  for  me.  *  Tell  your  Marj-,*  she  said, 
'  to  ask  for  Miss  Lloyd's  rabbit-pie.'  I  went 
to  Mr.  Cox's  room,  and  said  to  him,  '  Will 

Jtm  come  and  dine  with  me  P  I'm  going  to 
lave  a  rabbit-pie.'  '  By  all  means,'  said  he ; 
*  1  tike  a  rabbit-pie  above  all  things.'  Well, 
MX  o'olock  Dane,  and  with  it  a  pie  and  Mr. 
Vane  Cot.  The  orost  looked  promising,  and 
I  plmged  my  knife  into  it  ]»eapit«tely.  Mr. 
Vane  Cox  was  hungry ;  lo  waa  L  Tm  odor 
that  came  out  waa  rather  doubtful ;  but  still 
labbita  do  smell  rathrar  high,  and  I  was  not 
uneasy;  but  where  were  the  rabbits F  Meat 
there  was,  and  fat,  and  gristle,  and  onions ; 
but  where  were  the  raUiiuP  'What's  the 
matter  P'  said  Mr.  Vane  Cox.  '  Why,'  said 
I,  *  look  you,  this  is  a  rabbit>|He,  but  1  can't 
ftkt  the  rabbita,  and  tibe  neat  teems  to  me 
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rather  high  to  boot.'  'O,'  said  he,  'they 
have  sent  you  the  wrong  }ne,  that's  all."  As 
this  seemed  possible,  I  despatched  Maiy  to 
the  kitchen  with  the  pie,  and  strict  iniunctions 
to  bring  the  right  one  bock  instead.  Mary 
returned  with  consternation  in  her  face: 
'  Sure,  they've  took  the  pie  to  my  Lord 
Howard's.'  '  Well,  Marj-, ^o  and  fetch  it' 
'  la  it  fetch  it  you  said  P  Well,  and  sure  and 
I've  been  there ;  and  says  I  to  the  woman 
which  waits  upon  him, — Hannah  Plunder,  as 
we  calls  her,—"  Hannah,"  sajv  I,  "  there'b 
been  a  pie  brought  here  in  consekenee  of  t 
mistake,  which  itTs  Mr.  Jones's  pie."  "  Fie !  * 
says  Hannah,  flaring  up, — ^for  site's  a  divil  of 
a  temper  is  Hannah,— "my  lord  certingly 
had  a  pie  for  his  dmner,  and  a  rabbit-pie  it 
was."  "  Go  and  fetch  it,"  says  I,  "  for  it's 
Mr.  Jones's."  "Fetch  it,"  says  Hannah j 
"  why,  they've  heat  it,  bless  you.''  "  Eat  it ! " 
says  I, — for  by  this  time  my  heart  wa«  in  my 
mouth ;  "  was  it  heat  it  j-ou  said  ?  "  "Them 
was  my  words,"  says  Hannah.  "  Then  the 
divil  take  their  diagestion,"  says  I ;  for  flesh 
and  blood  couldn't  stand  it'  '  Mr.  Vane 
Cox,'  said  I  in  desperation,  '  can  you  dine  aa 
a  rump-steak  P '  *  Faith  I  can,'  says  he,  'if 
it's  tender.'  '  Mary,  fetch  a  steak,  and  lode 
}-ou,  beat  it  well.'  'I'he  steak  game ;  need  X 
say  that  it  waa  tough, — tough  as  an  old  Aot. 
Now  I  subsequently  discovered  that  if  there 
was  one  ^ing  more  than  another  that  Mr. 
Vane  Cox  abominated,  it  was  a  tough  stedt, 
— and,  look  you,  I'm  not  fond  of  it  myselC" 

Well,  we  were  innocently  happy,  and  even 
merry.  We  had  but  just  time  to  have  coSee 
when  the  little  bell  which  warned  visitors 
that  in  half  an  hour  they  must  be  "  all  out" 
rang ;  and  we  prepared  our  wraps,  for  the 
night  was  cold.  And  now  let  us  say  good 
night  to  Tafiy, — good  night,  old  friend,  may 
you  sleep  soundly ;  and  good  night,  papa. 
And  good  night,  and  good  night,  my  darling 
he  replies.  Christmas  waa  in  his  heart  at 
least  And  now  papa  goes  with  ua  aa  ftr  aa 
the  first  gate. 

I  may  mention,  that  nearly  a  week  after- 
wa^  the  hamper  came  to  hand;  but  dont 
ask  me  to  tdl  you  in  what  state  we  found  tha 
contents.  That  beef! — picture  to  yourael^— 
a  thing  but  to  be  sniffed  at  and  rejected; 
that  turiiey^ll-fated  bird ;  tbOM  sausages ! 
those  minee-iMee!  that  pudding! — ricUmslo 
surrounding  malaria.  Only  one  thing  escaped, 
and  that  was  a  bottle  of  sherry,  which  we 
drank  to  the  mnaory  of  the  rest  in  boImur 
■ilencc 
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ROHAKCE  or  THE  STOLEN  PICTURES. 
Various  mmora  and  sn^^tions  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  pictures  stolen  from  Lord 
SuAToIIl's  country  residence  were  set  at  rest  a 
few  days  ago  by  the  Police  Court  intelligence 
that  they  wete  all  recorered.  The  thief,  who 
had  formerty  been  ralet  to  Lord  Snllblk,  and 
dierefore  knew  every  inch  of  the  mansion  at 
Charlton  Park,  was  brought  before  the  magis- 
trate  at  Westtninster.  Tho  advertisement 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  October, 
1856,  will  best  recapitulate  the  circumstances  and 
extent  of  the  robbery. — "  Stolen  on  the  night 
Friday  the  lOUi  fnst.,  from  Charlton  Park, 
Wiltshire,  the  re^dence  of  tbe  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
the  following  pictures  without  frames  : — 1, '  Vir- 
gin and  Child,'  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  2,  A 
Landscape,  by  Gaspar  Poassin  ;  3,  ditto,  ditto ; 
4,  *  Virgin  and  Child,*  by  Procaccini ;  5,  '  Le 
Baboteur,'  by  Annibale  Carraoci ;  6,  *  Head  of 
Our  Saviour/  by  Guido ;  7,  '  The  Nattrity,'  by 
ditto;  8,  Se»piece,  by  Vanderrdd;  9,  Interior 
<^  a  Dntdi  Town,  by  Van  der  Ueydon;  10, 
'  Tivoli,'  by  Poassin.  The  detective  police 
soon  perceived  that  the  thief  knew  the  premises 
beforehand ;  it  was  evident  that  he  had  taken 
the  frames  from  the  walls,  and  having  extracted 
die  pictures  had  rehnng  them  with  polite  consid- 
eration, leaving  everything  in  the  dining-room 
in  complete  order,  except  one  of  his  tools  and  a 
piece  of  string  on  a  chair.  He  had  entered  bv 
the  park  lodge,  but  decamped  over  the  wall. 
The  hoosemaids  on  entering  the  room  in  the 
morning  perceived  nothing  unusual ;  but  Lady 
Suffolk  on  coming  down  to  breakfast  instantly 
gave  the  alarm. 

Meanwhile,  a  man  was  making  his  way  along 
the  high-road,  with  two  paper  parcels  slung  be- 
fore and  behind.  He  narrowly  escaped  detection 
at  an  inn,  where  in  reply  to  toe  latialord's  ques- 
tion he  bad  stated  tnat  bis  parcels  contained 
picttires,  and  the  landlord  felt  sorely  tempted  to 
poep  at  them  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  man.  After  hiring  a  gig  to  convey  him  to 
Swindon  station,  the  thief  entered  tho  London 
train  and  was  lost  si^^t  of.  All  this  happened 
before  a  quarter  past  nine  tbe  satna  morning. 
It  was  soon  after  confidently  stated  that  the  pic- 
tures were  being  sold  in  Holland,  then  in  Ger- 
many, and  many  times  in  America.  Once,  in- 
deed,  a  man  with  a  corresponding  number  of 
pictures,  for  which  he  could  render  no  satisfac- 
tory account,  was  actually  apprehended  at  Now 
York,  and  intelligence  conveyed  to  tbe  Suffolk 
family.  Notirithstanding  these  rumors,  the  pic- 
tures seem  to  have  been  all  the  while  concealed 
in  London,  some  at  the  thiefs  own  house,  and 
tbe  rest  in  the  War  Office,  where  the  prisoner, 
whose  name  has  not  been  correctly  stated,  held 
«  good  appointment  as  mestencer — ^wbich  post 
we  hear,  was  mtf  procured  for  iim,  as  stated  in 
tbe  newspapers,  by  Lord  SnffUk.  The  large 
reward  of  £\fiOO  offered  by  Lady  Suffolk  for 
the  discovery  of  tbe  property,  or  information  re- 
specting the  thief,  had  the  desired  effect.  A 

Eiclure-deoler  of  Pimlico  announced  that  ho 
ad  bought  two  pictures  corresponding  with  the 
deseriptuHiB  eiTen,  and  th^  proved  to  be  the 
Pa  Vmdand  aFmi^  landKi^  wbidi  stand  I 


I  first  in  the  advertisement  enameration.  Tho 
culprit  was  immediately  secured ;  and  he  at 
once  disclosed  where  the  remainder  had  been 
stowed  away.  Some  were  snnk  behind  tall 
presses,  or  book'Shelves,  at  the  War  Office,  with 
strings  attached  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
drawmg  them  out  when  requisite.  Lord  Suf* 
folk's  collection  has  obtained  especial  notorie^ 
from  tho  high  praise  which  Br.  Waagen  be- 
stowed upon  a  picture  at  Charlton,  known  as 
"La  Viei^e  aux  Rochers,"  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  British  Institu- 
tion in  the  memorable  year  1851,  and  then  ex- 
cited great  attention,  together  widi  another  pic- 
ture, also  Lord  Suffolk's,  by  Annibale  Carrac- 
ci,  called  "  Lo  Haboteor."  The  latter  was  de- 
cidedly the  most  popnlar.  It  came  from  the 
Orleans  Collection,  and  was  remarkable  for  its 
grace,  finish,  and  the  exquisite  richness  of  the 
coloring.  Joseph  as  the  carpenter,  with  the 
plane,  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  scene. 
The  infant  Christ  stands  at  the  bench  measur- 
ing the  wood,  in  illustration  of  one  of  the 
strange  old  legends,  whilst  the  Virgin — a  lovely 
simple  figure — sits  apart  sewing.  This  attrac- 
tive picture,  oddly  enough,  was  entirely 'passed 
over  by  Dr.  Waagen  m  his  late  and  madi- 
talked-of  work  npon  our  Picture  Galleries,  Ac. 

Much  has  been  said  during  tho  post  week  re- 
specting tbe  verdicts  given,  by  two  experienced 
judges  in  Art,  upon  the  stolen  D&  Vinci,  which 
the  Pimlico  dealer  had  offered  them  for  sale  be- 
fore their  connexion  with  the  missing  series  was 
even  suspected.  Both  coimoissenrs  not  only 
declined  the  purchase,  but  disavowed  the  pic- 
ture as  the  work  of  Leonardo.  Hereupon  nu- 
merous remarks  have  been  made,  contrasting 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Drs.  Waagen 
and  Passavant,  Sir  Charles  Eostlake,  and  Mr. 
Murray,  who  visited  Charlton  together  (the 
visit  is  recorded  by  Waagen  liimself),  with  tiie 
indifference  shown  to  the  same  picture  when 
transferred  into  another  atmosphere.  But  the 
picture  is  not  the  same.  The  one — "  I^a  Vierge 
aux  Rochers" — admired  by  these  gentlemen 
was  never  stolen.    Being  painted  on  cumbrous 

fannel,  it  puzuled  the  thief,  and  ho  left  it. 
Mtd  Suffolk  possessed  a  second  picture  which 
he  called  Da  Vinci.  This  is  the  one  really  in 
question,  and  inustolea.  It  was  also  exhibited 
at  the  Institution  in  1851, — and  that  its  merits 
arc  truly  of  an  equivocal  nature  will  be  seen 
by  a  reference  to  the  At/tenmm  of  that  year 
[No.  1S33]. 

The  remaining  eight  are  none  of  them  either 
of  noted  raritv  or  especial  excellence.  But  the 
Van  der  Heyden,  "  The  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds," and  tho  "  Tivoli,"  with  tho  Flight  into 
Egypt  in  tbe  foreground,  are  spoken  of  in  high 
terms  by  Dr.  Waagen :  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  all  these  treasures  have  been 
recovered  with  no  greater  harm  than  a  little  se- 
vere cleaning  upon  the  two  which  went  to  the 
dealer.  In  these  days,  pictures,  of  tbe  genuine- 
ness of  the  greater  pan  of  the  ten,  fall  fast 
enough  through  the  trap-doors  of  oblivion  and 
wanton  destruction ;  and  we  feel  sura  that  the 
Art-lovingpublie  wilt  joyfully  hail  the  present 
rescue.  Tbe  pictnies  are  all  in  Lord  Soffidk's 
ibandsi^aitt. 
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820     ALONE.— SOWER  TO  HIS  SEED. — A  WOMAN'S  QUESTION. 


AT  BELTON,  LINCOLNSHIBE: 
tvvm  18,  1857. 

'TWAS  night :  the  crescent  moon  from  ont  the 
west, 

Otcf  a  bank  of  cloads  looked  forth,  and  shed 
A  f^ntle  brightness  o'er  tho  woods  and  fields  ; 
A  lulUog  murmur  from  the  river  came, 
And  qair'ring  zephyrs  to;ed  with  loaf  and 
flower. 

When  roused  by  the  beetle  s  bimng  ham — 
Where  brooded  o'er  their  young  hia  loving  mate, 
Li  covert  low  edged  roand  with  buds  and 
floweiB — 

Up  rose  the  nightingale  :  first  frora  hts  throat 
Come  flnte-like  for£  his  opening  notes. 
Then  swelling  into  rapture,  fell  and  rose 
In  jocund  song.   Now  ringing  echo-like, 
He  note  to  note  replied  in  octave  bright, 
'Till  in  his  ecstasy,  full  forth  he  poured 
His  jog.  j>ig>  j"?'   Then  lower  fell  his  song. 
As  if  in  converse  with  bis  mate  he  spoke, 
In  tones  of  fond  uresa,  how  warm  within 
Ho  felt  the  burden  of  his  love  to  be. 
Catching  her  quick  response,  his  triumph  rang. 
In  loud  soprano,  till  the  air  and  trees 
Were  full  of  melody  and  sparkling  notes 
Oinght  by  the  echo  near,  then  bounding  back. 
Came  leaping  into  hia  listening  ears  like  iuul. 
— Chambers'  Jottntal.  Jonr  Hawkins. 


ALONE. 

Fatiekt  and  fiutliful,  md  tender  and  tnie, 
Praying,  and  thinking,  and  working  for  you — 

IBearing  all-silently  sorrow  for  years — 
Hopefully  Btriring  to  conquer  my  fears  : 
Say,  did  my  patience,  my  tenderness,  truth. 
Merit  not  more  than  the  olight  of  my  youth  ? 

Give  me  onco  more  my  wild  energy  back. 
Give  me  the  hopes  that  illumined  life's  track; 
Give  me  the  nidi  that  I  wasted  on  yon — 
Ght  mo  tho  lore  that  I  sqoaadered  thereto— 
Ton  cannot;  too  Uditly  you  cast  them  aside, 
And  for  yon  and  ul  otiiers  those  feelings  hare 
died. 

Tet,  thoogh  the  hopes  that  I  cher*.bed  are  dead. 
Though  tiie  light  from  my  spirit  for  ever  liath 
fled, 

Though  'twas  doubting  in  God  when  I  doubted 
in  you 

As  my  standard  and  type  of  the  leal  and  the 
true ; 

O'er  the  wreck  of  my  life  I  would  never  repine, 
If  the  peace  I  have  lost  were  but  added  to  tnine. 
— CAamter**  Jmtmal.  T.  D.  A. 


THK  SOWER  TO  HIS  SEED. 

SiKK,  little  ticed,  in  the  earth's  black  mould 
Sink  in  your  graves,  so  wet  and  so  cold — 
There  must  you  lie  ; 
Earth  1  throw  over  you, 
DnrkncsB  must  cover  you. 
Light  comes  not  nigh. 

What  grief  you'd  tell,  if  words  you  oonld  saj! 
What  grief  make  known  for  lots  of  the  day  I 


Sadly  you'd  speak ; 
"  Lie  here,  must  I  ever  f 
Will  the  sun-light  never 

My  dark  grave  seek  ?  " 

Hare  faith,  Htthi  seed.   Soon,  yet  i^o. 
Tbou'lt  rise  fivm  the  grave  iriiera  thon  art  loin ; 
Thon'lt  be  so  fi^. 
With  thy  green  shades  so  Ught, 
And  thjr  flowers  so  bright 
Wavmg  in  air. 

So  must  we  sink  in  fia  earth's  block  mould — 
Sink  in  the  grave,  so  wet  and  so  cold ; 
There  must  we  stay. 
Till  at  last  we  shall  see 
Time  turn  to  eternity — 
Darkness  to  day. 

— London  Jotanol, 


A  WOMAN'S  QUESTION. 
Before  I  trust  my  fate  to  thee, 

Or  place  my  hand  in  thine. 
Before  I  let  thy  future  give 
Color  and  form  to  mine, — 
Before  I  peril  all  for  thee,  question  thy  soul  to- 
night, for  me. 

I  break  all  slighter  bonds,  nor  foel 

One  shadow  of  regret : 
Is  there  one  link  within  the  past 

That  holds  thy  spirit  yet  t 
Or  is  thj  faith  as  clear  and  free  as  that  which  I 

can  pledge  to  thee  ? 

Does  there  within  thy  dimmest  dreams 

A  possible  future  shine, 
Whervin  thy  life  could  henceforth  breathe. 

Untouched,  unshared  by  mine  t 
If  so,  at  any  pain  or  cost,  O  tell  me  before  all  is 

lost! 

I<ook  deeper  still.   If  thou  canst  feet 

Within  thy  inmost  soul 
That  thou  hast  kept  a  portion  bock. 

While  I  have  staked  the  whole, 
Let  no  folso  pitr  spare  the  blow,  but,  in  true 

mercy,  tell  me  so. 

Is  there  within  thy  heart  a  need 

That  mine  cannot  fulfil  ? 
One  chord  that  anr  Mher  hand 

Could  better  wake  or  still  ? 
Speak  now,  lest  at  some  future  day,  my  nhoib 

life  wither  and  decay. 

Lives  there,  within  ihy  nature  hid. 

The  demon-spirit.  Change, 
Shedding  a  passing  gloir  i<iill 

On  all  things  new  and  strange  ? 
It  may  not  be       feolt  alone,  but  shield  my 

heart  against  thy  own. 

Conldst  thou  withdraw  thy  hand  one  day, 

And  answer  to  my  claim 
That  fate,  and  that  to-day's  mistake. 

Not  thon,  had  been  to  blame  1 
Some  soothe  their  conscience  thus ;  but  thon— - 

O  snnlr  ^toa,  wilt  warn  ne  now  I 
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CORRESFONBEIiCE. 


Thh  ardcle  npon  Christianity  and  Hinduism, 
which  occupies  so  large  a  space  in  this  oomber, 
deserves  the  attention  of  every  man  who  desires 
to  understand  the  past,  present,  and  future  of , 
the  KtA. 

AUadine  to  the  Napoleon  pamphlet,  lately ! 
reprinted  in  Tha  Living  Age,  tae  Spectator  re- ' 
marks:  , 

"  H.  de  la  Guerronidre  and  bis  Imperial  in- 
•pirer  would  have  been  safer  if  they  nad  used 
more  reserve  in  their  explanation  to  France  and 
England.  Thev  had  already  felt  the  embarrass- 
ment of  their  allusion  to  the  Temple  Discussion 
iFonun,  since  at  a  later  stage  it  bet^me  expedient 
for  the  Emperor  to  make  us,  if  possible,  believe 
that  he  had  never  intended .  to  involve  English- 
men in  his  chame  of  preaching  assassination. 
But  the  same  indiscretion  which  proved  the  in- 
tent of  libelling  our  countrymen  furnished  the 
most  direct  means  of  extortmg  an  apology  from 
the  Imperial  libeller.  As  the  Emperor  attacked 
the  Temple  Discussion  Forum,  the  chairman  of 
that  assembly,  Mr.  William  Carpenter,  boldly 
wrote  to  the  Emperor  himself,  denying  the  asser- 
tion that  he  the  chairman  was  paid  for  the  duty 
of  presiding  in  the  Fonim,  and  explaining,  that 
the  discussion  of  repcide  was  an  historical 
theme  having  no  reference  to  contemporary 
politics ;  the  majority  of  the  forensic  orators 
Deing  substantial  tradesmen  and  men  of  busi- 
ness. Through  his  secretary,  the  Emperor  re- 
plies by  tbanl^g  Mr.  Carpenter  for  his  explana- 
^on,  and  expressing  bis  regret  tbat  the  wnter  of 
the  pamphlet  bad  misconstmed  a  circamstance 
now  so  satisfactorily  explained.  Mr.  William 
Carpenter  has  certainly  cleared  up  the  "  painful 
misconception "  more  satisfactonly  than  Lord 
Malmesbury  has  done.  In  this  cose  the  apology 
appears  to  be  more  explicit  and  nnresened. 
Ferhsps  even  the  Imperial  inspirer  may  learn 
that  it  is  an  awkward  j^lan  to  make  the  asser- 
tion first  and  get  tfae  mfbrmation  afterwards. 
If  he  had  followed  the  vulgar  English  plan  of 
getting  his  information  first,  he  would  not  have 
oegnn  with  an  unfounded  assertion  and  ended' 
with  having  to  apologize  to  the  company  of  a 
tavern  in  Fleet  StnetJ' 


The  lame  paper  begins  a  notice  of  ChttiM 

Readc's  new  novel,  as  follows  : 

"  Few  writers  havti  so  rapidly  and  decidedly 
disappointed  expectation  as  Mr.  Charies  Reade ; 
yet  when  one  looks  back  npon  his  literary  career 
the  causes  of  his  decline  seem  to  be  distinctly 
traceable.  Bis  first  two  novels  exhiluted  a  nice 
appredation  of  character,  wiA  a  refined  or 
powerfdl  delineation  as  the  nature  of  the  liA 
and  action  required ;  strongly  vivid  in  Chriatie 
Johnstone,  playfully  buoyant  In  Peg  Woffingtom, 
with  a  scintillation  of  satire.  There  was, 
however,  but  an  indifferent  sense  of  the  critical 
morality  requisite  in  works  of  Imi^jinatimi,  and 
from  the  writer's  nature  or  earlier  practice  a 
strong  torn  for  theatrical  melodrama.  The  last 
fault  was  more  visible  in  Never  too  Late  to  Mmd 
than  in  the  previous  novels,  pei^iaps  because 
the  nature  of  the  story  encouraged  its  develop- 
ment. A  rigid  critic  of  the  classical  school 
might  raise  a  question  as  to  the  oritical  moralitj 
in  Never  too  Lau  ;  doubting  whether  the  persona 
and  the  circumstances  are  proper  for  fiction, 
unless  treated  with  deeper  thought  and  less  one- 
stdedness  than  Mr.  R^de  exhibits.  However, 
in  that  anqaestionably  powerful  workheieacbed 
his  culminating  point,  and  has  quickly  sunk  to 
his  setting ;  for  much  lower  as  a  story-writer  he 
cannot  well  go  than  in  Cream,  containing  *  The 
Autobiograpby  of  a  Thief,'  and  'Jack  (tf  AU 
Trades,  a  Matter-of-Fact  Ronumce/" 

The  Literary  Gazette  says :  ' 

"  As  Mr.  Murray,  the  publisher,  was  pacine 
the  deck  of  a  Mediterranean  steamer,  oe  feU 
into  conversation  with  a  stronger,  who  told  Uia 
that  he  had  been  exploring  and  travellios  ia 
Africa,  and  intended  on  his  return  to  En^nd 
to  write  an  account  of  his  travels.  The  stranger 
was  Dr.  Idvingstone ;  and  Hr.  Murray  was  m 
charmed  with  Lis  conversation  that  he  then  and 
there  agreed  to  give  him  two  thousand  guineas 
for  the  projected  book.  We  believe  that  Mr. 
Murrapr,  with  his  usual  liberally,  has  presented 
Dr.  lavingston  with  a  considerable  sum  ia  addi- 
tion, nnce  the  great  incceM  tsi  die  work. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Thb  Good  Soldibb,  ztc— By  the  Bev.  W. 
Owen.  (Simpkin  &  Harshalt.)— The  "Good 
Soldier,"  we  fear,  wUI  beget  a  multitude  of  bad 
biographers.  Obviously  uie  complete  materials 
for  a  life  of  Sir  Henry  Havclock  are  not  yet 
forthcoming,— and  though,  no  doubt,  the  popu- 
lar craving  must  be  satisfied  with  an  account  of 
dwir  hero,  it  is  with  some  regret  that  we  see 
erode  and  has^  ritetches  of  mis  distingnished 
officer's  career  put  forward  by  men  who  have 
no  particular  vocation  to  write  about  him.  We 
prefer,  however,  this  life  by  the  Rev.  W.  Owen 
to  that  by  Mr.  Brock.  The  extracts  from  Gen- 
eral Havelock's  own  histories  of  the  campaigns 
in  Bnnnah  and  A^hanlalan  are  extremely  in- 


teresting, and  in  reading  flwm  ve  feel  ve  are 
upon  sure  ground.   What  ia  wanted  for  a  good 

life  of  the  hero  of  Lucknow  is  orieinij  letters, 
anecdotes  of  himself,  his  own  sayings  and  do- 
ings, and  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  printed 
despatches  which  have  been  in  all  the  papMS, 
and  of  extracts  from  his  own  woilcs,  wUch 
have  been  before  tfae  public  for  many  years,  we 
have  positively  nothmg.  Whole  chapten  of 
exhortation  to  follow  hi^,  bright  example^  and  of 
what  is  popularly  called  "  UDction,"^might  ad- 
vantageously he  exchanged  for  a  few  lines  of 
dialogue  between  Generals  Havelock  and  Out- 
ram  m  the  famous  Advance  of  the  Two  Thou- 
innil    ilfflfw  iBMH 
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FOOD  km  DRINE. 


S23 


From  Blaekwtxid's  Maguian, 

FOOD  AND  DBINK. 
An  Irish  peasant,  in  a  windowleu  hut,  din- 
tog  off  a  meal  of  potatoes  and  nkimmed 
milk,  flavored  by  the  aroma  of  a  lively  im- 
•gjnatioD,  as  each  mouthful  is  "  pointed  "  at 
the  aide  of  bacon  hanging  against  the  wall, 
ud  A  London  Aldennaa  seated  «t  a  Ouild- 
hall  feast,  are  two  figures  preeenting  an  im- 
preaalve  contrast  of  the  Tarieties  ot  Food, 
with  which,  in  the  restless  activity  of  life, 
the  human  organism  repairs  its  incessant 
waste.  Potatoes  and  ekimmed  milk,  and  it 
may  be  a  little  sea-weed,  supply  the  wants 
of  the  one;  before  the  other  there  ift  spread  a 
wasteful  profusion  of  turtle  captured  on  the 
North  American  coasts,  of  turkey  reared  in 
quiet  farmyards,  of  mutton  grazed  upon  the 
downs  of  Sussex,  of  beef  fed  on  the  rich  paa- 
tore  lands  of  Herefordshire,  of  pheasants 
shot  in  a  nobleman's  preaerres,  of  turbot 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  salmon  from 
the  Scotch  and  Lfish  rivers,  of  cheese  from 
France  and  Switaerland,  <»\  from  Italy,  spices 
from  the  East,  and  wine  from  Portugal, 
Germany,  and  France — a  gathering  from 
all  nations  assorted  with  exquisite  culinarj 
skill.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  differences  in  the 
things  consumed  by  the  two  men,  the  din- 
ner of  the  one,  and  the  dinner  of  the  other, 
become  transmuted  by  vital  processes  into 
the  some  fiesh  and  blood,  into  the  same  or- 
ganic Buostance  and  organic  force.  How- 
ever various  the  articles  of  Food  and  Drink, 
it'  is  clear  tha't  there  must  be  a  process  by 
which  all  differences-  are  annulled,  one  sim- 
ilar result  attained.  Whatever  characters 
these  substances  may  have  outside  the  or- 
ganism, they  must  quit  them  shortly  after 
their  entrance  into  it,  putting  off  specific 
difHerences  and  merging  all  varieties  in  a  vi- 
tal unity.  The  hunter  on  the  Fampaa  sub- 
■Its  on  bufhto  beef,  with  scarcely  a  particle 
of  vegetable  food  to  vary  his  diet.  The  Hin- 
doo is  content  with  rice  and  rancid  butter, 
and  cannot  be  induced  to  eat  fieeh.  The 
Greenlander  gorges  himself  with  whale  oil, 
and  animal  fats  of  any  kind  he  can  secure  ; 
the  moderate  Arab  has  bis  bag  of  dates,  hii 
lotos  bread,  and  dhourra.  On  the  coast  of 
Ualabaz  we  find  men  regarding  with  relig- 
iou  horror  every  spedes  of  animal  food; 
iriiile  the  native  aS  New  Holland  has  not  a 
ringle  edible  fruit  la^r  than  a  cherry  on 
the  whole  surface  of  his  vast  i^land.  The 


Englishman  considers  himself  ignominiously 
treated  by  fortune  if  be  cannot  get  his  beef 
or  bacon ;  the  peasant  of  the  Apennines  il 
cheerful  with  his  meal  of  chestnuts. 

Besides  varieties  in  the  staple  articles  of 
Food,  there  are  the  infinite  varieties  of  foncy. 
Our  Chinese  enemies  make  delicacies  of  rats 
and  of  birds'  nests }  our- French  allies,  of 
frc^.  The  ancients,  who  carried  epicurean- 
ism to  lengths  never  dreamed  of  by  Guildhall, 
thought  the  hedgehf^  a  titbit,  and  had  s 
word  to  say  in  favor  of  the  donkey,  which 
they  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  ox  ;  dogs 
they  considered  equal  to  Chickens,  and  even 
cats 'Were  not  to  be  despised.  The  pork, 
which  we  eat  with  great  confidence,  they  con- 
sidered and  not  untruly,  the  least  digestible  of 
animal  meats,  fit  only  for  artisans  and  ath- 
letes. They  ate  snails,  at  which  we  shud- 
der, with  the  gusto  we  acknowledge  in  oys- 
ters. It  would  be  diflScult  to  persuade  the 
Britidi  stomach  to  dine,  in  full  oonsdousness^ 
off  a  "  sirloin  of  donkey,"  flanked  by  **  ribe 
of  dog,  with  fried  toadstooh.'*  Is  this  repug- 
nance only  prgudice,  or  were  Greek  doga 
and  donkej's  more  succulent  than  ours  P 

The  varieties  just  rehearsed  are  at  any  rate 
easily  accepted  by  the  understanding  as  prob- 
able aliments,  but  what  will  the  reader  say 
on  hearing  that  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
even  clay  is  a  respectable  and  respected 
food  ?  Travellers,  who  see  strange  things, 
are  very  positive  in  their  asserlions  on  this 
head.  Humboldt,  a  man  whose  word  justly  , 
carries  with  it  European  authority,  contirmB 
the  statement  of  Qumilla,  that  the  Otomaes 
of  South  America,  during  the  periods  of  the 
floods,  subsist  entirely  on  a  &t  and  ferruginous 
clay,  of  which  each  man  eats  daily  a  pound 
or  more.  Sinx  and  Hartius  declare  that  the 
Indians  of  the  Amazon  eat  a  kind  of  loam 
even  when  other  food  is  abundant  Molina  * 
says  the  Peruvians  frequently  eat  a  sweet- 
smelling  clay;  and  Ehrenbe^  has  analysed 
the  edible  clay  sold  in  the  markets  of  Bo- 
livia, which  he  finds  to  be  a  mixture  of  talc 
and  mica.  The  inhabitants  of  Guiana  min- 
gle clay  with  their  bread  ;  and  the  negroes 
in  Jamaica  are  said  to  eat  earth  when  other 
food  is  deficient.  According  to  Labillard- 
ikn,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Caledonia  ap- 
pease their  hunger  wiUi  a  white  friable  eardit' 
said  by  Vauquelin  to  he  composed  of  mag- 
nesia, silica,  oxide  of  iron,  and  chalk.  The 
aame  writer  asserts  that  at  Java  a  cake  is 
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made  of  femiginouB  clay  which  is  much 
sought  for  by  women  in  their  pregnancy. 
To  conclude  this  list  we  must  add  Siam,  Si- 
beria, and  Kamtschatka  as  countries  of  clay- 
eaters.* 

This  is  rather  a  staggering  accumulation 
of  assertions,  which  we  cannot  dismiss  alto- 
gether, even  if  we  suppose  a  large  allowance 
of  scepticism  justifiable.  Granting  the  feet 
that  certcun  Idnds  of  earth  are  really  nutri- 
tious (and  it  is  difficult  to  escape  such  a  con- 
clusion), we  are  completely  at  a  loss  for  an 
adequate  explanation  of  it.  Little  light  is 
thrown  lon  it  by  the  assumption,  probable 
enough,  that  the  earth  must  contain  organic 
matters  ;  because  in  a  pound  of  such  earth 
there  could  scarcely  be  contained  sufficient 
organic  matter  to  supply  the  demands  of  an 
adult.  Nor  will  it  get  rid  of  the  difficulty 
to  say  that  the  earth  only  appeases  hunger 
without  nourishing  the  system ;  because,  in  the 
first  place,  Humboldt's  testimony  is  that  the 
Otomaes  aubtitt  on  the  clay  at  periods  when 
other  Ibod  is  defident}  and,  in  the  second 
place,  although  the  ZoeoZ  senaation  of  Hunger 
may  he  appeased  by  introdudng  lubitanoeB 
into  the  stomach,  the  more  imperious  tyttemic 
sensation  of  Hunger  is  not  thus  to  he  ap- 
peased-t  We  must,  therefore,  be  content, 
at  present,  with  accepting  the  feet,  which  the 
science  of  a  future  day  may  possibly  explain. 
Omitting  clay  as  not  explicable  for  the  pres- 
ent, we  propose  to  take  the  reader  with  us 
in  an  inquiry,  having  for  its  object  to  ascer- 
tain what  Science  can  tell  us  positively  re- 
specting the  relation  of  alimentary  substances 
and  the  organism — to  see  what  is  known 
respecting  Food  and  its  varietiea.  If  in  the 
course  of  tiiis  survey  we  detain  the  reader  to 
consider  certain  generalities,  when  he  is  im- 
patient to  arrive  at  the  details,  let  him  be 
assured  that  these  generalities,  seemingly 
too  abstract  and  remote  for  immediate  prac- 
tical objects,  are  essential  to  a  right  compre- 
hension of  the  details;  and  that  our  most 
practical  and  pressing  objects,  whether  of 
feeding  cattle  or  of  feeding  ourselves,  do  in- 
evitably rest  upon  abstract  philosophic  prin- 
ciples, and  are  determined  by  sdentific  hy- 
potheses. We  promise  him  abundant  detail, 
but  must  ask  him  to  approach  the  question 

•  Bubdacb:  PAynoI^ie,  ix.  360. 
t  S«e  tbe  paper  on  "  Hanger  and  Thint"  In  oar 
Janairy  Momoor.  [It  Is  In  the  Uving  Age,  Mo. 


through  such  avenues  as  we  shall  open,  and 
not  to  try  any  short  cut  of  his  own. 

To  begin  with  the  Method  which  ought  to 
preside  over  all  investigations  into  Food: 
Assured  as  we  are  that  all  alimentary  vari- 
eties must  be  transformed  into  the  oiganiB 
unity  we  name  Blood,  and  assured  also  that 
the  substances  so  transformed  are  really  vft- 
riouB  in  kind,  specifically  distinct  be/brv  they 
have  undergone  this  transfimnation,  it  ii 
clear  that  our  chi^  attention  ihoold  be  with- 
drawn from  these  alimentary  tubBtanee*  to 
fall  with  greater  emphasis  on  the  alimentary 
procest ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  less  consider 
what  the  substances  are  in  themselves,  than 
what  relation  they  bear  to  the  organism  which 
they  nourish.  Obvious  as  this  may  seem,  it 
has  generally  been  disregarded,  espedally  of 
late  years.  The  researches  into  the  natore 
of  Food  have  been  extensive  and  minute,  hot 
they  have  been  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  alimentary  substances  which  have  been 
analysed,  we^hed,  and  tabulated  with  great 
labor,  and  in  a  efaemieal  pcnnt  of  view  witb 
couiderftble  reaalta;  but  in  a  physiological 
pcunt  of  view — the  raily  one  really  implicated 
— with  scarcely  any  results  at  all.  No  one 
doubts  that  Food  is  a  physiological  question, 
inasmuch  as  it  relates  simply  to  an  organism. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  fajlen  into  the  hands  of 
the  chemists ;  and  our  treatises,  text-boc^ 
and  even  popular  works,  have  been  encum- 
bered by  hypotheses  which  may  amuse  spec- 
ulative mgenuity,  hut  fiimish  very  littie  posi- 
tive result.  Against  this  vice  of  Method, 
and  this  misdirection  of  valuable  labor,  a 
voice  should  energetically  be  raised.  The 
error  is  not  a  speeulatiTe  error,  aimply :  it  i» 
<me  carrying  important  oonseqwneeii  it 
either  leads  pfayrinans  and  ftrmen  into 
rious  mistaket,  or  leads  them  to  throw  np 
scientific  guidance  in  di^^t,  because  the  hy- 
pothesis,  so  convincing  on  paper,  turns  out 
stubbornly  irreconcilable  with  fact.  Let  us 
not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  In  declar- 
ing the  chemical  hypotheses  on  the  subject 
of  Food  *to  which  Liebig,  Dumas,  Boussm- 
gault,  Payen,  and  others,  have  given  tha 
sanction  of  their  names,  to  be  more  of  an 
encumbrance  than  an  illumination,  there  ii 
no  idea  of  undervaluing  their  labors.  AU 
real  work  is  important,  no  genuine  reseanh 
is  unworthy  of  our  gratitude ;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  revorenee  power,  and  xeapeet  the 
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work  achieTed,  another  tiling  to  assign  the 
nature  and  position  of  that  work.  With  re- 
gard to  the  vast  chemical  rmearches  into 
the  subject  of  Food  which  have  occupied  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  it  seems  to  me  that 
their  Tahie  has  been  almost  exclusively^cAem- 
ieal,  and  only  in  an  indirect  and  limited  de- 
gree physiologicid.  Hoice,  in  spite  of  the 
nninimity  and  apparent  prednon  obserrable 
in  the  analyses  and  hypotheses  offered  by 
diemists,  no  important  practical  results  hare 
been  attained,  not  a  ringle  alimentary  prob- 
lem has  been  solved  by  them. 

There  may  be  readers  who,  failing  to  see 
the  ground  of  this  distinction  between  chem- 
ical and  physiological  investigations,  will  not 
understand  the  importance  I  attach  to  it; 
but  they  will  perhaps  come  round  to  my 
point  of  view  before  this  essay  reaches  its 
close.  The  chemists,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  them,  will  continue  their  labors,  analysing, 
weighing,  experimenting,  and  propounding 
hypotheses  j  and  it  is  right  they  should  do 
BO :  all  honor  and  success  to  them  1  But  if 
&e  quMtion  of  Food  is  to  receive  any 
practical  solution,  it  must  no  longer  be  left 
in  their  hands  ;  or  only  such  details  of  it 
left  in  their  hands  as  properly  belong  to 
them.  It  must  be  taken  up  by  physiologists, 
who,  while  availing  themselves  of  every 
chemical  result,  will  carry  these  into  another  ' 
sphere  and  test  them  by  another  Method. 
Not  a  step  can  the  physiologist  advance  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  chemist ;  but  he 
must  employ  Chemistry  as  a  meana  of  ex- 
jrfora^ton,  not  of  deduction — as  a  pillar,  not 
a  pinnacle — sn  instrument,  not  an  aim.  The 
chemist  may  analyse  fat  for  him ;  but  he,  on 
receiTing  Uiia  analysis,  will  request  the 
chemist  not  to  trouble  him  with  hypotheses 
respecting  the  part  played  by  fat  in  the  or- 
ganism :  for  although  the  chemist  may  accu- 
rately estimate  the  heat  evolved  in  the 
oiidation  of  so  much  fat,  the  physiologist 
has  to  do  with  a  vital  laboratory,  extremely 
uolike  that  in  which  the  chemist  works,  and 
he  has  to  ascertain  how  the  fat  oodiports  it- 
self there. 

Alimentary  substances  are  substances  which 
serve  as  nourishment ;  hut  a  great  mistake  is 
Dade  when  it  is  imagined  that  thdr  nutritive 
value  can  chiefly  reside  in  the  amounts  of 
carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
•alts,  which  they  contain;  it  resides  in  the 
relation  which  the  several  subatoncei  bear  to 


the  organism  they  are  to  nourish.  Music  is 
not  harmonious  to  the  deaf,  nor  is  color 
splendid  to  the  blind.  The  substance  which 
nourishes  one  animal  affords  no  nourishment 
to  another,  nor  will  any  table  of  "  nutritive 
equivalentii,''  however  precise,  convince  us 
that  a  substance  ought  to  nourish  in  virtue 
of  its  compoution,  when  experience  tells  ua 
that  it  does  not  nourish,  in  virtue  of  some 
defective  relation  between  it  and  the  organ- 
ism. That  "one  man's  meat  is  anothn 
man's  poison  "  is  a  proverb  of  strict  veradty. 
There  are  persons,  even  in  Europe,  to  whom 
a  mutton-chop  would  be  poisonous.  The 
celebrated  case  of  the  Abh^  de  Villedieu  is 
a  rare,  but  not  unparalleled  example  of  ani- 
mal food  being  poisonous  :  from  his  earliest 
years  his  repugnance  to  it  was  so  decided, 
that  neither  the  entreaties  of  his  parents  nor 
the  menaces  of  his  tutors  could  induce  him 
to  overcome  it.  After  reaching  Uie  age  of 
thirty  <hi  a  regtmen  of  vegetable  food,  hewaa 
over-persuaded,  and  tried  the  efiect  of  meat 
soups,  which  led  to  his  eating  both  mutton 
and  beef;  but  the  change  was  latal:  plethora 
and  sIee{HnesB  intervened,  and  he  died  of 
cerebral  inflammation.*  In  1844,  a  French 
soldier  was  forced  to  quit  the  service  because 
he  could  not  overcome  his  violent  repug- 
nance and  disgust  towards  animal  food.  Dr. 
Prout,  whose  testimony  will  be  more  convinc- 
ing to  English  readers,  knew  a  person  on 
whom  mutton  acted  as  a  poison  :  "  He  could 
not  eat  mutton  in  any  form.  The  peculiari^ 
was  supposed  to  be  owing  to  caprice,  but  the 
mutton  was  repeatedly-  disguised  and  given 
to  him  unknown;  but  uniformly  with  the 
same  result  of  {ffodudng  violent  vomiting 
and  diarrhcea.  And  from  the  severity  of  the 
Rfiects,  which  were  in  fact  those  of  a  virulent 
poison,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the 
use  of  mutton  had  been  persisted  in,  it 
would  soon  have  destroyed  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual." Dr.  Pereira,  who  quotes  this  pas- 
Bage,t  adds, "  I  know  a  gentleman  who  haa 
repeatedly  had  an  attack  of  indigestion  after 
the  use  roast  mutton."  Some  persons  it 
is  known  cannot  take  coffee  without  vomitF' 
ing ;  others  are  thrown  into  a  general  inflame 
motion  if  they  eat  cherries  or  gooseberries. 
Hahn  relates  of  himself  that  seven  or  eight 

*  Journal  de  HedictM.  Aoflt  1760,  quoted  by 
Lacss,  De  PBMdiU,  wfao  is  the  authority  for  tlie 
next  statement. 
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strawberries  would  produce  conrulsions  in 
him.  Tissot  says  he  could  never  swallow 
sugar  without  Tomittng.  Many  persons  are 
unable  to  eat  eggs ;  and  cakes  or  puddings  hav- 
ing eggs  in  their  compcffiition,  produce  seri- 
ous disturbances  in  such  persons :  if  tbey  are 
induced  to  eat  them  under  fittse  isniraiice  of 
BO  e^;i  having  been  employed,  they  are 
Mon  undeceived  by  the  unmistakable  effects. 

Under  less  stiikbg  forms  this  difference  in 
the  assimilating  power  of  different  human 
brings  is  fiimiliar  to  us  all :  we  see  our  friends 
freely  indulging,  with  benefit  instead  of  harm, 
in  kindvof  food  which,  experience  too  pain- 
fully assures  us,  we  can  eat  only  with  certain 
injury.  To  this  fact  the  attention  of  parents 
and  guardians  should  seriously  be  given,  that 
by  it  they  may  learn  to  avoid  the  petty 
tyranny  and  folly,  of  insisting  on  children 
eating  food  for  which  they  manifest  repug- 
nance. It  is  too  common  to  treat  the  clUld's 
repi^anee  as  mere  caprice,  to  condemn  it 
a«  "  stuff  and  nonsense,**  when  he  refttses  to 
eat  fat,  or  eggs,  or  certain  vegetables,  and 
"wholesome"  puddings.  Now,  even  a  ca- 
price in  such  matters  should  not  be  alto- 
gether slighted,  especially  when  it  takes  the 
form  of  refusal ;  because  this  caprice  is  pro- 
bably nothing  less  than  the  expression  of  a 
particular  and  temporary  state  of  his  organ- 
ism, which  we  should  do  wrong  to  disregard. 
And  whenever  a  refusal  is  constant,  it  indi- 
cates a  positive  unfitness  in  the  Food.  Only 
gross  ignorance  of  Physiology,  an  ignorance 
nnhappily  too  widely  spread,  can  ai^e  that 
because  a  certain  article  is  wholesome  to 
many,  it  must  necessarily  be  wholesome  to 
all.  Each  individual  organism  is  spedfically 
difibrent  from  every  other.  However  much 
it  may  resemble  others,  it  necessarily  in 
some  points  differs  from  them ;  and  the 
amount  of  these  difierences  is  often  consid- 
erable. If  the  same  wave  of  air  striking 
upon  the  tjmpanum  of  two  different  men 
will  produce  sounds  to  the  one  which  to  the 
other  are  inappreciable — if  the  same  wave  of 
light  will  affect  the  vision  of  one  man  as  that 
of  red  color,  while  to  the  vision  of  another  it 
is  no  color  at  all,  how  unreasonable  is  it  to 
expect  that  the  same  substance  will. bear 
predsely  the  same  relation  to  the  alimentary 
canal  of  one  man  as  to  that  of  another! 
Experience  tells  as  that  it  is  not  so.  A 
glance  at  the  animal  kingdom  reveals  the 
■tiikiog  differences  manifested  by  two  closely 


allied  organisms  in  their  capability  of  assim- 
ilating the  same  substance.  There  are  two 
species  of  Rhinoceros,  the  black  and  the 
white.  The  black  species  feed  on  the  grace- 
ful, but  deadly,  plant,  Euphorbia  coiuZcZa* 
&rum, and  converts  it  into  its  own  substance; 
but  if  the  white  species  happen  to  eat  there- 
of, it  is  inevitably  poisoned.  The  Herbivors 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first  sub- 
sisting on  a  variety  of  plants,  the  second  on 
one  kind  only.  But  even  the  various  feeders 
will  not  touch  certain  plants  eagerly  de- 
voured by  others :  thus  the  horse  pasees  over 
almost  all  the  cruciferte  j  the  ox  all  the  labi- 
ates; goats,  oxen,  and  lambs  refuse  almost 
all  the  solaneffi ;  and  the  poisons  are  food  to 
many,  the  rabbit  devouring  belladona,  the 
goat  hemlock,  and  the  horse  aconite.  The 
dog  will  feed  on  bread,  or  biscuit,  which  his 
ancestor,  the  wolf,  would  starve  rather  than 
touch.  The'cat,  although  preferring  animal 
food,  will  eat  bread  and  milk,  which  the  tiger 
will  not  fook  at. 

We  have  brought  these  Acts  forward  for 
the  sdte  of  giving  distinct  relief  to  the  im- 
portance which  must  inevitably  belong  to 
physiological  considerations  in  every  question 
of  Food;  and  to  indicate  the  necessity  of 
fixing  our  attention  on  the  organism  to  he 
nourished,  rather  than  on  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  substances  which  nourish  it. 
When  we  are  building  a  bridge,  or  making  a 
machine,  we  can  accurately  guide  ourselves 
by  estimates  of  the  strength  of  the  wood  and 
iron,  because  these  substances  do  not  lose 
th«r  properties  under  neic  orrangemente; 
but  in  buDding  the  mysterious  &bric  of  the 
body,  we  have  little  or  no  guidance  from  our 
estimates  of  the  properties  of  substances  out 
of  the  body,  because  the  body  itself  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  sum,  acting  on  the 
substances  as  well  as  acted  on  by  them,  an- 
nulling or  exalting  their  properties  in  a  way 
quite  peculiar  to  itself.  And  it  b  because 
this  has  been  overlooked,  or  not  sufficiently 
estimated^  that  our  text-books  are  at  once  so 
precise,  and  so  erroneous.  Open  almost  any 
work  on  Physiology  or  Oi^nic  Chemistry, 
and  you  will  meet  with  expositions  of  the 
theory  of  Food,  and  the  nutritive  value  of 
various  aliments,  which  are  so  precise  and  io 
unhesitating  in  thdr  formnUe,  that  you  will 
scarcely  listen  to  us  with  patience  when  we 
assert  that  the  precision  is  follacious,  and  the 
doctrines  dem<mstnibly  erroneous.  NeTe)^ 
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theless  we  hope,  before  eonclading,  to  con- 
vince you  that  ChemiBtry  is  itself  in  too  im- 
perfeot  a  condition  to  gite  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory answers  to  its  own  questions  in  this 
direction — as  Mulder  and  Lehmann  frankly 
avow* — and  further,  that  Chemistry,  eren 
rapposing  it  to  be  pn&et,  must  ever  be  in- 
competent to  solve  ph)iiological  problems, 
to  which,  indeed,  it  must  alwa]rB  aflbid  indis- 
pensable aid,  without  hope  of  doing  taaxe. 

Vital  proceues  depend  on  chemical  pro- 
eesses,  hut  are  not  chemical,  and  can&ot, 
therefore,  be  explained  by  Chemistry.  There 
is  something  tpecial  in  vital  phenomena 
which  necessarily  transcends  chemical  inves- 
tigation. We  need  not  pretend  to  settle 
what  vitality  is,  or  on  what  the  speciality  of 
its  phenomena  ultimately  rests,  to  be  assured 
that  it  is  something  quite  unlike  what  goes 
on  in  our  laboratoriea,  and  demands  other 
tests  than  those  fiindshed  by  Chemiatiy. 
The  philosophic  poet  wanu  ita— 

"From  fairer  judgment-seats  make  no  t^peal 
To  lower;" 

and  Buch  appeal,  from  higher  to  lower,  is  the 
appeal  of  Physiology  to  Chemistry.  No 
analysis  of  a  nerve  will  ever  throw  light  on 
Sensibility;  no  arrangement  of  chemical 
formutse  will  explain  the  form  and  properties 
of  a  celL  You  may  take  a  mechanism  to 
pieces,  and  explain  by  physical  laws  the 
action  and  interaction  of  Mch  wheel  and 
diain ;  but  you  cannot  take  a  tissue  to  joeces, 
and  from  the  elements  deduce  its  properties. 
II  an  overwhelmicg  illuatraUon  of  this  obvi- 
ous truth  be  needed,  we  may  find  it  in  the 
ovum  of  an  animal ;  here  is  a  microscopic 
sphere,  composed  of  substances  well  known 
to  chemists,  which  contains  potentially  an 
animal,  apd  will  reproduce  not  only  the  form, 
features,  stature,  and  specific  attributes  of 
the  parents,  but  also  many  of  their  acquired 
habits,  tendencies,  and  tricks ;  has  Chemistry, 
in  the  whole  extent  of  its  domain,  anything 
anal  ago  us  to  thisP  Can  Chemistry  furnish 
us  even  with  an  approach  to  an  explanation 
of  itP  Chemical  analysis  may  conduct  ua 
to  the  threshold  of  Life,  hut  at  the  threshold 
all  its  guidance  ceases.  There,  a  new  order 
of  complications  intervenes,  a  new  series  of 
laws  has  to  be  elicited.  Chemistry  confesses 
ite  inability  to  construct  organic  substances, 
*  Holdxb:    KerfHck  etaer  PkmoL  CktmU, 


or  even  to  say  hew  they  are  constructed ;  it 
can,  at  present,  only  say  of  what  they  are 
constructed.  This  being  so,  it  is  clear  that 
every  attempt  to  explain  chemically  the  nu* 
tritive  value  of  any  aliment,  by  an  enumera- 
tion of  its  constituents,  must  belong  to  what 
Berzelius  admirably  styles  "the  physiology 
of  probabilities." 

There  is  one  cardinal  rule  which  can  never 
be  violated  with  impunity,  and  which  Is,  nev- 
ertheless, perpetually  violated  in  our  gro pings 
towards  the  light.  It  is  this ;  Never  attempt 
to  eolte  the  problems  of  one  aeienct  by  the 
order  of  conceptione  peculiar  to  Another. 
There  is  an  order  of  conceptions  peculiar  to 
Physics,  another  peculiar  to  Chemistry,  a 
third  peculiar  to  Physiology,  a  fourth  pecu- 
liar to  Pyschology,  a  fifth  peculiar  to  Social 
Science.  While  all  these  sciences  are  inti- 
mately related,  each  has  its  sphere  of  inde- 
pendence  which  must  be  respected.  Thus 
Chemistry  presupposes  Physics,  and  Physi- 
ology presupposes  Chemistry ;  but  no  physical 
laws  will  explain  chemical  phenomena,  no 
chemical  laws  will  explain  vital  phenomena; 
nor,  conversely,  will  Chemistry  solve  phyucal 
problems,  nor  Physiology  solve  chemical 
problems.  In  every  vital  process  physical 
and  chemical  laws  are  implied,  and  the 
knowledge  of  these  becomes  indispensable; 
but  over  and  above  these  laws,  there  are  the 
specific  laws  of  Life  which  cannot  be  deduced 
from  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

An  illustration  drawn  from  social  science 
may  serve  to  render  this  canon  intelligible, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  uproot  a  widespread 
fallacy.  Few  errors  have  gained  more  geiH 
eral  acceptance  than  that  which  declares  the 
Family  to  be  the  perfect  type  of  the  State,  and 
which  would  n^ulate  polity  by  domestie 
rules.  A  paternal  government,  in  which  the 
monarch  is  the  head  of  the  frmiily;  and  a 
social  government,  in  which  all  men  are 
united  as  brothers,  are  the  two  ideals  of 
absolutists  and  socialists,  who  ore  pitiless  in 
scorn  of  all  other  political  schemes.  When 
we  see  bow  a  weU-conducted  household  ia 
harmoniously  governed,  each  member  fulfill- 
ing his  proper  office,  and  each  assisting  all; 
when  we  see  how  the  fermer  administers  his 
affii^  without  amy  one  to  question  his  abso* 
lute  will ;  the  idea  of  so  managing  a  nation 
naturally  suggests  itself,  for  What  is  a  nation 
but  an  extension  of  the  &mily  ?  ask  the  the- 
orists. I  answer,  the  Family  is  specifically 
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difierent  from  fhB  Nslitm:  it  is  no  type  of 
the  State,  becaiue,  not  to  mention  other 
points,  it  has  the  bond  of  penontl  affection 
and  the  bond  of  personal  interesti  which 
two  puissant  influences  can  never  operate 
to  anything  like  the  same  extent  on  the 
State.  The  father  dearly  lores  his  children, 
and  his  despotism  may  be  absolute  because  it 
is  truly  paternal,  his  tender  vigilance  and 
forgiving  love  will  soften  all  the  harshness 
of  absolute  rule.  But  no  philanthropist  will 
be  romantic  enough  to  expect  that  king  or 
kaiser  can  by  any  possibility  feel  this  aflection 
for  his  Bulgects ;  and  thus  one  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  family  disappears.  Again,  the 
btber's  personal  interest  is  bound  up  vrith 
his  administration  (as  the  farmer's  is),  and 
every  false  step  he  makes  will  be  made  feel- 
ingly evident  to  him.  But  the  sovereign's 
personal  interest  is  not  ip  any  such  manner 
directly  bound  up  with  the  goodness  of  his 
administration;  if  he  can  keep  secure  upon 
his  throne,  if  neither  revolutions  nor  assassins 
are  provoked,  it  can  make  little  difference  to 
his  welfare  if  the  streets  are  filled  with  lam- 
entations, and  the  battlefield  with  corpses. 
And  even  supposing  him  to  be  tender-hearted 
and  conscientious,  really  desirous  of  the  good 
of  his  subjects,  yet  his  own  personal  interest 
is  not  so  directly  and  obviously  bound  up 
irith  theirs  as  that  of  the  father's  with  his 
household.  Thus,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  despot  is  the  best  and  vosest  of  men,  and 
his  subjects  are  really  desirous  of  universal 
brotherhood  (two  tremendous  assumptions 
always  quietly  made),  the  family  could  offer 
no  proper  type  of  the  State,  because  the  two 
most  puissant  elements  in  the  Family  must 
be  wanting  in  the  State.  The  application  of 
the  canon  just  laid  down  is  easily  seen: 
-while,  on  the  cme  hand,  the  Family  must 
necessarily  enter  into  the  State,  which  is  in 
truth  an  aggregation  dT  families,  it  can  never 
fiunish  the  typical  laws  for  the  State,  because 
the  actions  of  individuai  men  cannot  be  the 
standard  for  the  actjons  of  masses,  and  the 
mere  aggregation  of  families  brings  about 
such  a  complication  of  interests,  passions,  and 
opinions,  that  a  totally  new  set  of  relations  is 
evolved.  Thus  predsely  as  Polity  presup- 
poses Domestic!^,  but  is  not  embraced  by 
h,  precisely  as  the  State  is  dependent  on  the 
Jbtnily,  and  is,  newtheless,  belonging  to  a 
Hilar.  jnriidietioD,  ao  does  Physiolo^  pre- 
^Bwe  Chemiifeiy,  hot  ii  not  included  in  it, 


cannot  be  regulated  by  ita  lawa.  Domestk 
life  furnishes  die  basis  for  political  life,  as  chem- 
ical actions  furnish  the  basis  for  vital  aetiona. 

Whatever  the  future  progress  of  Chemistry 
may  effect  in  the  way  of  simplifying  physio- 
logical problems  (and  no  one  doubts  that  it 
must  greatly  aid  us],  there  is  one  radical  dis- 
tinction which  must  ever  keep  the  two  sci- 
ences separate.  It  is  this :  Chemical  lawt 
are  quajUitative,  because  chemical  actimia 
are  definite  combinations ;  whereas  physio- 
logical laws  can  neVer  become  quantitati?e( 
but  only  qualitative,  because  vital  substancea 
are  ind^nite  in  composition  i  that  is  to  say, 
while  chemical  substances  are  formed  by 
combinations  of  unvarying  quantities,  never 
more,  never  less,  so  much  acid  to  so  much 
base  always  forming  the  same  salt,  so  many 
atoms  of  one  substance  always  uniting  with 
so  many  atoms  of  another  to  form  a  third } 
the  substances  on  which  vital  actions  spec- 
iaily  depend  are  never  precisely  and  accu- 
rately definite ;  they  vary  in  different  individ- 
uals, and  at  different  ages  of  the  same 
individual ;  and  as  every  variation  in  compo* 
sition  necessarily  affects  the  properties  of  each 
substance,  it  is  impossible  that  such  actions 
can  be  reduced  to  those  exact  quantitative 
fbrmuls  on  which  Chemistry  is  founded. 
Chloride  of  sodium  is  the  same  substance, 
having  precisely  the  same  composition  and 
properties,  whether  taken  from  the  sea,  from 
the  earth,  from  the  plant,  or  manufactured  in 
the  laboratory.  But  nerve-tissue  is  never 
precisely  the  same  in  two  men  ;  the  blood  of 
no  two  men  is  precisely  alike ;  the  milk  of 
no  two  women  is  identical  in  composition — 
they  all  vary  (within  certain  limits),  and 
sometimes  the  variation  is  considerable.  It 
is  on  this,  as  I  have  elsewhere  maintained, 
that  depends  what  we  call  the  difference  ot 
"temperament,"  which  makes  one  twin  ao 
unb'ke  his  brother,  and  makes  the  great  Ta- 
riety  of  the  human  race. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  generalitiea 
which  it  was  needful  to  explain  before  ap- 
proaching the  question  of  Food.  If  the 
reader's  assent  has  been  gained,  he  will  see 
that  from  the  radical  incompetence  of  Chem- 
LBtry  to  settle  any  true  phyuolo^al  question 
whatever,  all  the  laborious  efforts  of  later 
years  have  been  barren,  or  nearly  so,  as  re- 
gards the  important  subject  of  Food, because 
they  have  been  only  chemical  reasonings  on 
Physiology.  Plausible  and  brilliant  as  some 
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of  the  theoricB  hvn  been,  they  are  all  at 
flmlt  when  reduced  to  practice.  They  hate 
gained  general  acceptance,  because  of  the 
nmplicity  vith  which  they  aemed  to  aolTe 
ahstruBe  problems ;  and  the  human  mind  is 
■o  eager  to  have  explanations,  that  any  logi- 
cal pkuBibility  is  sure  to  captivate  it. 

Of  all  current  hypotheses  on  this  sub- 
ject, none  claims  a  closer  scrutiny  than  that 
which  Liebig  has  made  iamiliar  to  all  Europe, 
and  which,  winged  by  the  two  qualities  of 
simplicity  and  plau^Hi^,  has  been  carried 
into  the  lecture-room  and  study,  where  it  con- 
tiiines  to  hold  its  place,  in  spite  of  the  grow- 
ing eonnedon  that  it  is  untenable.  Liebig 
divides  Food  into  two  classes.  The  first  is 
Plattic,  or  tissue-making,  and  comprises  the 
o^anic  substances  rich  in  nitrogen;  they 
alone  are  said  to  be  capable  of  forming  organ- 
ised tissues,  becanse  alone  capable  of  being 
^  converted  into  blood,  and  are  hence  called 
the  strictly  nutritive  substances.  They  are 
vegetable  Albumen,  Pibrine,  and  Ceseine, 
and  animal  Flesh  and  Blood.  The  second 
class  is  Betpiraioryt  or  heat-making,  and 
oomprises  the  substuiceB  containing  no  nitro- 
gen, which  are  therefore  incapable  of  nour- 
ishing the  body,  and  only  serve  the  purposes 
of  respiration,  whence  animal  heat  They 
are  Fats,  Starch,  Gum,  Sugars,  Pectine,  Bas- 
sorine,  Wines,  Beers,  and  Spirits.  A  third 
class  comprises  the  Inorganic  substances, 
Water,  Salts,  Iron,  &c  All  Food  is  thus 
Nitrogenous,  or  nutritive,  and  Non*Nitroge- 
nous,  or  heat-making. 

How  entirely  this -brilliant  error  has  gained 
possession  of  the  lecture-room  may  be  read 
in  the  following  passage  from  the  last  edition 
of  Dr.  Carpenter's  work  on  "  Human  Physi- 
ology >"  which  may  be  taken  as  representing 
the  opinion  of  English  physiologists : 

"  By  mles  based  on  the  foregoing  data,  we 
may  entimate  the  relative  valae  of  diffeient  arti- 
cles of  food,  for  the  two  distinct  purposes  of  the 
fonnation  of  tissue  and  the  production  of  heal. 
For  the  proportion  of  albuminous  matter  which 
any  substance  may  contain  famishes  the  mca- 
Bore  of  its  histogenetic  value  ;  while  the  pro- 
portion of  hydro-carbon  Docombined  with  oxy- 
gen affords  the  means  of  estimating  its  oalorilic 
power  whoa  oxidized.  Since,  in  almost  every 
alimentary  substance,  whether  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal, these  two  claeses  of  compounds  are  min- 
gled, the  per-centage  of  nitrogen  (save  in  those 
■abstances  into  which  gelatine  largelv  enters) 
which  it  may  contain  affords  a  tolerably  correct 
estimate  of  the  amoaat  of  albominoos  matter 
iriiich  it  inckides,  and  thereforeof  iu  kiitcgenaie 


vahie ;  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  percentage 
of  nitrogen  is  smallest,  that  of  hydro-carbonis 
largest,  and  the  proportiim  of  the  combustibia 
material  is  hi^iesL" 

And  an  anthoritative  American  physiologist, 
Professor  Draper,  adopts  the  classiBcation, 
although  he  warns  us  that  it  is  "  only  adopted 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,"  having  "  no  nat- 
ural foundation."*  A  profound  misconcep- 
tion can  never  furnish  a  convenient  classifica- 
tion after  the  misconception  is  detected ;  and  it 
is  because  men  have  been  guided  by  this  hy- 
pothesis that  they  have  instituted  so  many  need- 
less researches.  "  It  is  indeed  upon  the  as- 
sumption of  this  broad  and  fundamental  classi- 
fication of  the  constituents  of  food,"  write 
Messrs  Lawes  and  Gilbert,"  according  to  their 
varied  offices  in  the  animal  economy,  that  a  vast 
series  of  analyses  of  foods  have  of  late  yeara 
been  made  and  published;  whilst,  founded  upon 
the  results  of  these  analyses,  numerous  tables 
have  been  constructed,  professing  to  arrange 
the  current  articles  of  diet  both  of  man  and 
other  animals,  according  to  their  comparative 
values  as  such."t  The  classification  has  been 
criticised,  and  refuted,  sometimes  with  more 
asperity  than  befits  the  calm  heights  of 
science,  by  Mulder,  Moleschott,  Robin  and 
Verdeil,  and  others ;  ^  and  we  have  only  to 
place  ourselves  at  the  proper  phyuological 
point  of  view  to  percuve  that  it  is  demon- 
strably false  in  every  particular ;  and  this  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  show. 

Man  requires  food  which  is  both  tissue- 
makmg  and  heat-making,  to  repair  the  fabric, 
and  sustain  the  temperature  of  his  body. 
This  much  is  true.  But  it  is  demonatrahle 
that  nitrogenous  substances  are  not  the  only 
plastic  materials,  not  even  the  chief  materi- 
als, whereas  they  are  also  heat-producing. 
Conversely,  it  is  demonstrable  that  non-ni- 
trogenous substances  are  tissue-making  as 
well  as  heat-producing ;  so  that  any  distinc- 
tion between  them,  founded  on  their  supposed 
offices  of  nntritive  and  resjuratory,  Alls  to 
the  ground;  not  to  mention  that  it  rests  on 
the  assumption  of  Resjnration  being  the 
source  of  Animal  Heat — an  hypothens  we 
shall  hereafter  have  to  consider. 

•  Dbafkb,  Human  Phmioloog,  p.  27.  FevKH, 
very  properly  reacts  it  altogettier,  as  wholly  un- 
tenable, Lekrbuch  der  Phyn^gie,  i.  180. 

t  R^Kirt  on  Foods  in  Retation  to  JteunrtUion  and 
Feeding,  in  Jteports  of  Brit.  Amsoc.  1862. 

(  Mulder,  Phmol.  Chemie:  Moleschott. 
da  LdtHMi  BoBut  and 
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The  diTiriott  of  Food  into  Nitrogenous  and 
Non-Nitrogenous  is  s  chemical  division  to 
which  no  objection  need  be  made,  for  it  ez- 
preBies  a  chemical  fact.  But  when  the  fact 
that  albuminous  substances  form  a  necessaiy 
proportion  of  organized  tiMuea,  is  made  the 
ground  ibr  specially  diBtinguishing  them  as 
plastic,  and  when  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in 
them  is  made  the  ground  for  specially  dis- 
tinguishing nitrogen  as  the  plastic  element, 
the  per-centage  of  which  is  to  afford  the 
standard  of  nutritive  value,  we  see  a  striking . 
example  of  chemical  reasonings  applied  to 
Physiolog}',  which  a  simple  confrontation  with 
nature  suffices  to  upset.  For  observe  :  while 
it  is  true  that  "  albunten  is  the  foundation, 
the  starting-point  of  the  whole  series  of 
peculiar  tissues  which  are  the  seat  of  ntal 
actions  "  (Lieing) — while  it  is  true  that  the 
peadiar  charecteristio  oi  oi^anised  tissaes 
is  that  they  contain  albuminous  substances  as 
necessary  ingredients ;  not  less  is  it  true  thtit 
the  other  substances,  thus  arbitrarily  excluded 
from  the  rank  of  tissue-makers — ^namely  the 
fotH,  oils,  and  salts,  all  destitute  of  nitrogen 
— are  as  essential  as  albumen  itself.  Not  a 
cell,  not  a  fibre  can  he  formed,  nor  can 
subsist,  toithout  a  certain  amount  of  fat  and 
zaUt.  Not  a  tissue  can  come  into  being,  nor 
continue  its  functions,  without  a  large  propor- 
tion of  non-nitrogenous  materials,  a  propor- 
tion greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  nitrogen- 
our.  This  is  an  anatomical  &ct  which  must 
surely  discredit  the  idea  of  selecting  one  ele- 
ment out  of  several,  all  indispensable,  and 
asugning  to  it  alone  the  character  of  nutri- 
tive. If  tissues  were  composed  of  albumen, 
or  any  other  nitrogenous  substance,  without 
the  admixture  of  &ts,  water,  and  salts,  and 
if  they  did  not  likewise  disengage  heat  in 
their  transformations,  Liehig's  classification 
would  be  strictly  accurate ;  but  in  the  fece  of 
anatomical  evidence  which  shows  that  no  such 
tissue  exists,  and  in  face  of  the  physiological 
evidence  that  even  albumen  undergoes  chemi- 
cal changes  accompanied  by  the  dismgage- 
ment  of  heat,  the  classification  is  not  tenable 
for  an  instant.  Indeed  the  anatomist  must 
■ak  with  surprise,  whether  what  he  calls  the 
adipose  tissue  is,  or  is  not,  chiefly  composed 
of  fat  ?  Is  the  fat  which  exists  in  the  mus- 
cles, cartilages,  and  bones  an  accident,  a  thing 
not  worthy  of  being  tnken  into  account? 
The  answer  cannot  be  dubious.  In  100  parts 
of  muscle  there  are  only  25.60  parts  solid 


matter,  and  of  these  no  less  than  4.35  am 
&t.  In  100  parts  of  the  white  substance  of 
the  brain,  fat  bears  the  large  proporticu  of 
13.9,  whereas  albomen  is  only'  9.9 ;  in  tha 
grey  substance,  the  pn^ortlm  of  fivt  is  i.7 
to  albumen  7.0.  If  after  this  it  be  sud  that 
fat  does  not  help  to  form  tissue,  is  not  an 
essential  integral  element  of  tissue,  and  eon- 
sequentlypItu^iV,  in  the  most  rigorous  sense 
of  the  word,  the  anatomist  must  confess  that 
he  fails  to  understand  the  language  employed. 

The  reader  need  not  be  informed  that  Lie* 
big  is  folly  aware  of  the  &cts  which  can  be 
brought  against  him,  and  that  when  he  ena 
it  is  not  from  ignorance,  but  from  theorette 
bias.  In  spite  of  his  absolute  statements  he 
is  forced  occasionally  to  qualify  and  contradict 
them.  Let  us  see  how  he  qualifies  what  he 
has  to  say  of  fat  and  water*  which  lue  by  him 
degraded  from  the  rank  ci  vital  to  that  of 
phj^ical  infiuence : — 

"  Many  of  the  physical  properties  of  orgain, 
or  tissnes,  depend  on  the  presence  of  duiir*iion- 
nitrt^nona  constttaents,  namely,  of  water  and 
fat.   These  bodies  assist  in  the  changes  and 

firocesses  by  which  the  oiganiscd  Btmctnres  are 
brmed.  Pat  has  a  sham  in  the  formation  of 
cells  ;  and  on  water  depends  the  fluidity  of  the 
blood,  and  of  all  other  juices.  So  also  the 
milkiwhite  color  of  cartilage,  the  transpareacr 
of  the-comea  (of  the  eye),  the  sofhiess,  plasb- 
city,  flexibility,  and  elasticity  of  muscular  fibre 
and  of  membranes,  all  depend  on  a  fixed  pro- 

Jiortion  of  water  in  each  case.  Fat  is  a  never- 
ailing  constituent  of  the  substance  of  the  brain 
and  nerves ;  hair,  horn,  claws,  teeth,  and  hemes, 
always  contain  a  certain  amount  of  water  and 
fat.  Bnt  in  these  parts  water  and  tax  are  only 
mechanically  absorbed,  as  in  a  sponge,  or  en- 
closed in  drops,  as  fat  is  in  cells,  and  they  may 
be  removed  by  mechanical  pressure,  or  by  sol- 
vents, without  in  the  least  afiecting  the  Htmctare 
of  the  parts.  They  never  have  an  (wganised 
form  peculiar  to  themselves,  but  always  take 
that  of  the  parts,  the  pores  of  which  they  fill. 
They  do  not  therefore  belong  to  the  plastic  con- 
stituents of  the  body  or  of  £e  food."* 

A  little  further  on  he  repeats  the  statement 
that  "  they  take  no  direct  share  fay  thrir  ele- 
ments in  the  formation  of  organs,"  and  that 
they  have  **  no  vital  properties."t  Now  this 
distinction  reats  on  an  eu&e  miiMmoeptioa 
of  anatomkal  stmeture.   We  need  not  p«m 

•  LtEBlo:  ChmUal  Letters,  ^S6&. 

t  Some  of  Liebig's  fHends  have  endeavored  to 
excuse  him  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  hitend 
his  classifi cation  to  be  adopted  rigorously,  but 
only  to  indicate  that  the  chief  value  at  nitrogeo- 
ons  food  was  its  plaetio  power,  tiia  chief  valoe  of 
non-nitrogenous  food  its  heat^^naking  pow«r.  Bnt 
his  language  is  explicit,  and  even  when  tluM  qnaK 
ifled  it  IS  essentiairy  anroneons. 
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to  correct  such  detaila  as  that "  fat  is  always 
enclosed  in  drops,"  and  that  the  "  water  can 
all  be  removed  by  mechanical  pressure ; "  it 
u  enough  to*  overthrow  the  Tvhole  argument 
to  say  that  nerve-tissue  without  fat  is  no 
longer  nerr«,  blood  without  water  is  no 
longer  blood.  To  auppose  that  water  umply 
gives  fluidity  to  blood,  when,  in  truth  it  is  as 
much  an  integnd  constituent  <^  blood  as 
sibumen  itself,  is  eqiuvalent  to  saying  that 
heat  only  gives  expansion  to  steam,  when 
•team  itself  is  but  the  operation  of  heat  on 
water.  If  lat  has  no  vital  properties  m  itself, 
neither  has  albumen  in  iteel£  To  say  that 
&t  and  water  are  "  mechanically  absorbed," 
is  to  contradict  the  simplest  anatomical  evi- 
dence, which  shows  them  to  be  structurally 
combined,  and  always  in  constant  quantities, 
varying  within  very  small  limits. 

A  elassiflcation  of  Food,  more  or  less  im- 
perfect, would  not  trouble  ns  did  it  not  lead 
to  important  mors,  as  in  die  present  case. 
No  sooner  do  we  accept  the  idea  of  nitrogen- 
ous fbod  being  the  plastic  materia],  than  we 
are  landed  on  licU^  (utounding  proposition 
that  "only  those  substances  are  in  a  strict 
sense  nutritious  articles  of  fbod,  iriiioh  either 
contain  albumen,  or  a  substance  capable  of 
being  converted  into  albumen,"  * — a  proposi- 
tion he  has  elsewhere  expressed  in  even  a 
cruder  form :  "  Only  nitrogenous  substances 
are  capable  of  conversion  into  blood."  t 
When  we  reflect  on  Liebig's  great  attain- 
ments and  aeuteness,  when  we  know  the 
splendid  achievements  in  science  with  which 
his  name  is  associated,  it  almost  takes  our 
breath  away  to  alight  on  passages  like  these  t 
aud  we  feel  aasorad  that  they  could  never 
have  escaped  him  had  he  not  placed  himjtelf 
at  the  chemical  point  of  view.  We  really 
*  feel  great  hesitation  in  commenting  on  these 
passages.  Were  it  possible,  we  should  pre- 
fer supposing  that  his  meaning  was  quite 
other  than  that  expressed  in  his  words ;  but 
the  meaning  is  too  rigorous  a  concluMon  from 
his  principles  to  admit  of  a  doubt  What  is 
the  fact  P  Examination  of  the  structure  of 
the  Blood  shows  that,  so  far  from  being  com- 
posed exclusively  of  nitrogenous  substances, 
it  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  substances, 
among  which  the  nitn^nous  albumen  and 
fibrine  amount  to  not  more  than  72  in  1000 
ports;  and  if  a  trifle  more  be  added  tat  the 

*  LtSBlo:  CAemical /.eOers,  p.  846. 
f  Ibid.  p.  m. 


globuline  and  haematitie  of  the  blood-discs, 
that  is  all  the  nitrc^en  in  the  blood  said  to 
be  solely  composed  of  nitrc^enous  substances. 
No  one  knows  this  better  than  Liebig  him- 
self ;  yet  he  entirely  overlooks  it  in  his  argu- 
ment. "  If  we  look  at  alimentary  substances 
from  this  point  of  view,"  he  adds, "  we  obtain 
a  knowlet^  of  the  natural  law  of  the  moat 
admirable  umplidty."  £^ple  it  is,  no  doi^ 
but  is  it  tmeP 

There  are  numerous  reasons  for  asserting  ' 
that  it  is  not  true.  The  very  substances  said 
to  be  alone  capable  of  conversion  into  blood 
— the  only  "strictly  nutritious  substances" 
— are,  wh«t  taken  alone,  utterfy  unable  to 
nourish. 

"  Mnscular  flesh,"  says  Majendie  in  the  cele- 
brated B^wrt  of  the  Gelatine  Comminion,  "  in 
which  gelatine,  albnmen,  and  the  fibrine  ore 
combiiwd  accordine:  to  the  laws  of  organic  nap 
tnre,  and  where  th^  are  oMociated  with  other 
matters,  guch  aa  fats,  ttdtt,  (fc.,  suffices,  even  in 
very  small  oaantity,  for  complete  and  prolonged 
nutrition.  Thus  dogs  fed  for  120  days  solely 
on  raw  meat,  from  sheep's  heads,  preserved  their 
health  and  wright  duing  this  penod,  the  daily 
consomption  never  exceeding  3U0  erammes, 
and  often  less.  But  1000  grammes  of  isolat^ 
fibrine,  with  the  addition  of  some  hundred 
grammes  of  gelatiuo  and  albumen,  were  insuffi- 
cient to  support  life.  What,  then,  is  this  pccn- 
cnliar  principle  which  readers  meat  so  perfect 
an  aliment  ?  Is  it  tbe  odorous  and  sa^  matter 
wbidi  has  this  function,  as  seems  probable  ?  Do 
the  salts,  the  trace  of  iron,  the  fatty  matters  and 
the  lactic  acid,  contribute  to  the  nutritive  effect 
notwithstanding  that  they  constitute  so  minbte 
a  portion  of  meat?  "  • 

The  minuteness  in  quantity  would  be  no 
argmnent  against  their  potency  of  influeooe ; 
but  fiir'moTe  important  will  be  the  state  of 
combination  of  the  various  elements.  **  The 
albumen  of  egg,  and  the  fibrine  separated 
from  the  blood,  may  to  the  chemist  be  identi- 
cal witli  the  fibrine  albumen  which  concur  in 
the  formation  of  muscle,  incorporated  there 
by  a  process  of  nutrition  ;  but  they  are  not 
the  same  for  the  organism  which  has  to 
assimilate  them,  and  which  requires  that  they 
should  be  in  a  special  state  of  elaboration, 
which  they  have  undergone  in  another  organ- 
ism ;  it  is  muscular  flesh  which  the  organism 
demands,  and  not  the  elements  of  which  flesh 
is  composed :  it  needs  alinents  not  chemical 
pradttcts."  t 

«  Quoted  by  Peubra;  TVMinM  en  Aod  and 
Diet,  p.  S41. 

t  Lbvt!  l^nitd  de  Ji^yiiss,  II.  86,  quoted  by 
LoKOBT,  I^friobgie. 
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It  has  been  fimnd  that  dogv  periab  of 
itarvation  when  liberally  supplied  vith  albu- 
men, or  white  of  egg,  or  fibrine,  or  with  mix- 
tares  of  albumen  and  fibrine — if  these  sub- 
stances constitute  their  whole  diet  —whereas 
^'bey  flourish  when  fed  on  gluten  alone,  al- 
though, according  to  the  chemists,  gluten  is 
IdmUca)  with  albumen  and  fibrine :  a  suffi- 
cient jffoof  that  the  nutritive  Taloe  of  a  mb- 
itsnce  cannot  be  determined  by  its  chemical 
eompMition.  But  this  kind  of  jwoof  nvaita 
DB  on  all  ndea.  While  Chemiitry  detenninet 
the  notritiTe  value  Ibods  aotxHtling  to  thdr 
per-centage  of  nitrogen,  experience  flatiy  con- 
tradicts the  application  of  such  a  standard, 
for  it  shows  us  that  wheat  contains  only  2.3 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  whereas  beans  contain 
as  much  as  fi.6  per  cent,  lendls  4.4,  and  pease 
4.3 ;  and  yet  with  this  remarkable  inferiority 
in  its  per-centage  of  nitrogen,'  wheat  is  re- 
markably superior  in  nutritire  value  to  beans, 
lentils,  or  pease.  The  discrepancy  here  is  so 
glaring  that  Liebig  has  attempted  to  explain 
iL  Let  us  bear  his  e]q>Ianation :  **  The  small 
quantity  of  phosphates  which  the  seeds  of  the 
lentili,  beans,  and  pease  contain  must  be  the 
cause  of  their  small  value  as  articles  of  nour- 
ishment, since  they  surpass  all  other  vegeta- 
ble food  in  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  which 
enters  into  their  composition.  But  as  the 
component  parts  of  the  bones  (phoupbate  pf 
lime  and  magnesia)  are  absent,  they  satisfy 
the  appetite  without  increasing  the  strength."* 
Pray  observe  the  line  of  argument  adopted : 
the  smallness  of  the  quantity  of  phosphates 
vnut  be  the  caose,  beeaute  the  quanU^  of 
nitrogea  is  large.  The  argument  might  be 
reveiaed,  and  the  whole  nutridva  vi^e  a»- 
Bgned  to  the  phosphates  With  equal  justice. 
If  nitn^en  is  ike  plastic  element,  and  its  per- 
centage afliffd  the  true  nutritive  standard,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  phosphates  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and  if  their  pres- 
ence or  absence  is  all-important,  then  we  are 
certain  that  nutritive  value  does  not  admit  of 
being  estimated  by  the  per-centage- of  nitro- 
gen, but  by  the  conjunction  of  nitrogen  with 
other  substances,^ — and  this  too  in  a  peculiar 
way,  tar  if  Liebig's  explanation  were  of  any 
value,  great  practical  results  would  issue :  we 
need  merely  throw  some  bone-ash  over  the 
beana  and  pease  to  supply  the  deficient  phos- 
phates, and  an  article  of  food  twice  aa  nutzi- 

*  LiBSlo:  Chmutry  tn  itt  ifflkaliom  ta  Agri- 
aOhtre  mi  Ph^otogy,  p.  UT. 


tions  as  wheat  would  be  obtained.   Does  any 
one  believe  in  such  a  nnult  ? 

It  is  noticeable  that  when  Liebig  has  to 
explain  the  nutritive  inferiority  of  beans  and 
pease,  he  finds  the  cause  to  lie  in  the  absence 
of  phosphates,  which,  as  he  truly  says,  are 
component  parts  of  the  bones;  whereas,  n 
little  while  ago,  when  denjnng  any  nutritive 
qoaUty  to  fat,  he  refused  to  admit  that  it  ma 
a  component  part  of  tasaues.  Into  tndi  ooo- 
tndietions  he  is  fincedby  hia  thAnyttf  nitro- 
genous mbataneea  as  the  only  plastic  mate- 
rials— a  theory  incessantly  at  variance  with 
fact.  Messrs  Lawea  and  Gilbert  call  especial 
attention  to  one  series  of  their  experiments, 
in  which  sheep  fed  on  succulent  unripe  tur- 
nips "  lost  weight  notwithstanding  the  very 
high  per-cent^  of  nitrogai ; "  *  and  with- 
out laying  any  stress  on  the  fact  that  vege- 
table poisons  are  highly  nitrogenous,  let  ua 
ask  the  dispassionate  reader  to  refiect  on  the 
chaotic  condition  of  a  doctrine  which,  while 
proclaiming  nitrogen  to  be  the  true  standard 
of  nutritive  value,  deelorea  that  gdatine,  a 
mbstance  richer  in  nitrogea  than  even  fiesh 
or  blood,  has  acaroely  any  nutritife  value  at 
all.  We  do  not,  indeed,  attach  much  credit 
to  this  opinion,  wbich  we  shall  examine  by- 
and-by,  but  it  is  certainly  in  flagrant  contra- 
diction with  the  ehemical  hypotheaig  of  nntr^ 
tive  values. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  what  is  so  confidently 
asserted,  we  have  the  admissiDn  of  chemiata 
themselves  that  nitrogen  is  only  nutritive  in 
peculiar  combinations.  The  consequence  is 
ine^table.  We  must  direct  our  attmtion  to- 
wards substancea  which  do  nourish,  and  die- 
regard  the  chemical  fbrmuUe  whieh  proclaim 
what  substances  ougM  to  nourish.  Biquiries 
so  directed  yield  £ttle  that  is  salisbetory  to 
the  chemical  hypotheda.  We  find,  for  ex-  * 
ample,  thousands  of  Irish  subsisting-  chiefly 
on  potatoes  and  skiouned  milk, 'and  millions 
of  Hindoos  subsisting  entirely  on  rice  and 
rancid  butter — substances  which,  in  a  chemi- 
cal analysis,  exhibit  very  little  plastic  mate- 
rial Payen  gives  the  following  proportions 
in  100  parts  of  rice Starch,  89.15 ;  Nitro- 
genous matters,  7.05;  Dextrine,  &c.  1,; 
Fats,  0.80;  Cellulose.  1.10;  Mineral  matters, 
0.90,  And  Liebig  himself  calculates  the  pro- 
portion of  plastio  to  non-plaatio  materid  in 
rice,  aa  wly  10  to  123)  whereas  in  berf  it  is 
10  to  17,  and  in  veal  10  to  1.  Of  eoursa  it 
•  itqiorf,  p.  889. 
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mil  be  Baid  that  the  Hindoo  must  eat  an 
enonnouB  quantity  of  rice,  to  estnct  from  it 
the  necessary  amount  of  nitrogenoMs  material; 
but  this  only  renders  Liebig's  theory  more 
open  to  destruction  on  another  side ;  for,  if 
we  grant  that  the  Hindoo  eats  ten  pounds  of 
rice  for  every  pound  of  beef  eaten  by  the 
Englishman,  although  we  thereby  account  for 
the  needful  supply  of  plastic  material,  ve  are 
then  called  yjion  to  account  for  the  disposal 
of  this  enormous  mass  of  respiratory  mate- 
rial. We  are  told  that  starch,  fats,  sugars, 
and  other  non-nitrogenous  matters,  are  in- 
capable of  entering  into  the  compontion  of 
tissues,  or  of  furnishing  plastic  material, 
"  they  only  serve  to  keep  up  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  being  rapidly  burnt  in  the  body." 
We  ore  further  told  that  the  demand  for 
such  substances  is  necessarily  much  greater 
in  cold  than  in  hot  countries,  because  of  the 
greater  amount  of  heat  required  to  keep  the 
body  at  its  proper  point 

"  In  winter,  when  we  take  exerdso  in  a  cold 
atmosphere,  and  when,  consequently,  the  amount 
of  inspired  oxygen  increases,  the  necessity  for 
food  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen  increases 
in  the  some  ratio ;  and  by  gratifying  the  appe- 
tite thus  excited,  we  obtain  the  most  efficient 
protection  against  the  most  piercing  cold.  The 
oxygen  taken  into  the  system  is  given  out  again 
in  the  game  form,  both  in  summer  and  winter  : 
we  expire  more  carbon  at  a  low  than  at  a  hi^h 
temperature,  and  require  more  or  less  carbon  m 
onr  food  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  conse- 
qnently  more  is  respired  in  Sweden  than  in 
Sicily ;  and  in  our  own  countiy,  an  eighth  more 
in  winter  than  in  summer,  If  an  equal  weight 
of  food  is  consumed  in  hot  and  cold  climates, 
Infinite  Wisdom  lias  ordained  that  very  unequal 
proportions  of  carbon  shall  be  taken  in  it.  The 
nuits  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  southern  climes, 
do  not  contain,  in  &  fresh  state,  more  than  12 
per  cent  of  carbon,  while  the  blubber  and  train- 
oil  which  feed  the  inhabitants  of  the  polar 
re^ons,  contain  66  to  BO  per  cent  of  that  ele- 
ment." • 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  idea, 
one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  singular 
meagreness  of  these  illustrations.  That  the 
fhiits  eaten  in  southern  climates  contain  much 
less  carbon  then  the  train-oil  eaten  in  polar 
r^ions,  would  be  a  tolerable  example,  if  only 
frmts  were  eaten  in  the  one ;  but  the  Sicilian 
■nd  Neapolitan  eats  more  oil  than  the  Swede, 
and  his  macaroni  is  a  highly  carbonised  sub- 
•tanee ;  and  the  Hindoo  aubdst  on  rice  and 
bntter— sabstancea  highly  carbonised,  and 
classed  as  chiefly  respiratoir,  furnishing  in 

*  LiXBio,  Chemical  ZcMers,  p.  820^ 


suparahmidance  that  very  heat  vhich  his 
climate  renders  so  undesirable.  According 
to  theory,  the  Hindoo  should  eat  very  little 
non-nitrograouB  food,  and  be  content  with 
plastic  substances,  nnee  he  wastes  his  tissues 
in  daily  labor,  but  does  not  stand  in  need  of 
any  surplus  heat ;  whereas,  according  to  fact^ 
he  eats  very  little  nitrogenous  food,  snd  a 
great  deal  of  "  heat-making "  food.  And 
this  damaging  fact  is  brought  into  even 
greater  relief  by  the  expenments  of  Messrs 
Lawes  and  Gilbert  (who  nevertheless  do  not 
seem  to  oppose  the  theory),  as  thus  recorded 
by  them  :  "  The  weather,  during  part  of  the 
period  of  this  second  series  of  experiments, 
was  exceedingly  hot ;  from  this  several  of  the 
animals  sufifered  considerably;  and  some, 
either  from  this  or  other  causes,  became  quite 
ill,  and  died,  or  were  '  killed  to  save  thnr 
lives.*  Nevertheless  it  ia  seen  that  there  wai 
upon  Uie  whole  a  larger  amount  of  respint- 
tory  food  conmmed  in  relation  to  weight  in 
this  series  than  in  the  previous  one,  during 
the  cooler  season."  •  Against  such  evidence 
as  this,  the  respiratory  nature  of  non-nitro- 
genous food  is  more  than  equivocal. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  in  cold  countries,  fat  and 
oil  are  greedily  devoured :  and  it  is  the  most 
striking  fact  that  Liebig  can  adduce  in  his 
&vor.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  &t  is 
nmply  so  much  "combustible"  material. 
The  demand  for  fkt  in  cold  countries  may 
arise  out  of  various  conditions,  bicrease  <tf 
cold  causea  increased  activity  of  respiration, 
and  increased  actirity  of  moscular  exertion. 
These  cause  a  greater  waste  of  tissue ;  con- 
sequently mcreosed  repair  is  needed ;  and  as 
fat  is  indispensable  to  such  repair,  we  can 
therein  see  one  source  of  the  demand  for  &t. 
Besides  subserving  this  end,  fat  will  also  as- 
sist animal  heat  in  virtue  of  its  low  conduct- 
ing power  retarding  the  loss  of  temperature. 
Oil  the  body  externally,  and  you  efficiently 
protect  it  from  cold.  The  reader  will  bear  in 
mind,  that  we  are  not  disputing  the  position 
that  fat  is  burned  in  the  body,  or  that  it  is 
not  one  important  source  of  animd  heat ;  &r 
from  it ;  the  point  ^puted  is,  whether  &t  ii 
only  a  heat-producer,  and  the  demand  for  it 
in  cold  countries  only  a  demand  for  combus- 
tible material  On  tlds  p<^nt  it  is  well  worthy 
of  remark,  that  Schmidt's  researches  prove 
fat  to  he  lest  easily  eombuttible  in  the  blood 
ikon  the  earbo-hydrates,  and  even  than  Iko 
*  Beport,f.M. 
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oZ&umtmrfM,*  so  that  th«  Hindoo,  ia  hie  rice, 
eats  a  substance  more  immediately  oxidisable 
in  the  blood  than  the  tallow  eaten  by  the 
Esquimaux  ;  and  if  fiit  be  demanded  in  cold 
oountiiee,  only  to  supply  animal  heat,  that 
supply  would  be  better  afibrded  by  starchy 
nbttancei,  were  the  chemical  hypothesis  the 
troe  one. 

What  has  been  already  said  wilt  perhaps 
suffice  to  show  how  untenable  a  position  is. 
that  which  denies  nutritire  value  to  iats, 
sugars,  starch,  water,  etc.,  throwing  the  whole 
burden  of  nutrition  on  the  albuminous  sub- 
stances ;  it  may  complete  the  oTerthrow  of 
that  position  if  I  now  show  that  while  the 
bts  are  tissue-makers,  and  heat-producers, 
the  albuminates  are  heat-producers,  and  tis- 
sue-makers.  No  one  doubts  that  heat  is 
evolved  in  the  chemical  changes  which  albu- 
minates undergo ;  the  doidit  raised  can  only 
be  as  to  the  amount   IJelng  says: 

"If  the  combnstibla  elements  of  the  plastic 
constituents  of  food  served  for  the  production 
of  heat,  the  whole  amonat  of  the  substances 
consumed  bj  the  horse  in  bis  bay  and  oats,  by 
the  pig  in  its  potatoes,  could  only  suffice  to  sup- 
port their  respiratory  process,  and  consequently 
their  animal  heat,  in  the  horse  for  4  1-2  hours 
daily,  in  the  pu;  for  4  boars  daily ;  or  if  con- 
fined to  plastic  food,  they  would  require  to  coq- 
aame  five  or  six  times  as  much  of  it.  But  even 
in  this  last  case  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  these  substances,  considering  their  prop- 
erties, would  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
tbey  are  presented  to  oxygen  in  the  organism, 
proaoce  the  necessary  temperature  of  the  bodv 
and  compensate  for  the  loss  of  heat;  for  of  all 
organic  compounds,  the  plastic  constiraents  of 
food  are  those  which  possess  in  the  lowest  de- 
gree the  properties  of  combaetibilitr,  and  of 
developing  heat  by  their  oxidation."  f 

Every  chemist  would  echo  this  statement, 
because  Chemistry  teaches  that  of  all  the 
elements  of  the  animal  body  nitrogen  has 
perhaps  the  feeblest  attraction  for  oxygen ; 
not  only  so,  but  it  even  deprives  other  sub- 
itancea,  with  which  it  combines,  of  their  ten- 
dency to  unite  with  oxygen.  Phosphorus, 
Ibi  example,  has  an  eager  affinity  for  oxygen, 
as  we  know  from  its  ready  combustibility  in 
atmospheric  air  at  ordinary  temperatures; 
but  when  combined  with  nitrogen  its  combus- 
tibility is  so  difficult  that  it  can  only  be 
effected  at  red  heat  and  in  oxygen  gas.  Lie- 
big  hence  concludes,  and  from  the  chemical 
pcnnt  of  view  is  justified  in  concluding,  that 

*  See  00  this  point,  LaniuKir,  Ltkrbuck  dtr 
Phvtiol.  Ckemie,  2d  edition,  lii.  303  and  886. 
f  LuBio,  CkmuMl  LetUn^  873. 


precisely  the  same  relations  are  preserved  in 
the  blood.  The  albuminous  (nitrc^enous) 
bodies  have,  he  says,  hut  a  very  slight  affinity 
for  oxygen. 

"  If  the  albumen  of  the  blood,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  plastic  portion  of  the  food,  pos- 
sessed in  a  higher  degree  the  power  of  support- 
ing respiration,  it  would  be  utterly  unfit  for  the 

S recess  of  nutrition.  Were  albumen  as  sucfa 
estructible,  or  liable  to  be  altered  in  the  circu- 
lation, by  the  inhaled  oxjrgen,  the  relatively 
small  quantity  of  it,  daily  supplied  to  the  blood 
by  the  aigeetive  organs,  would  quickly  disappear. 
As  long  as  the  bltwd  contwns,  besides  albamen, 
other  substances  which  sarpase  it  in  attraction 
for  oxygen,  so  long  will  the  oxygen  be  unable 
to  exert  a  destructive  action  on  this  the  chief 
constituent  of  the  blood ;  and  the  significance 
of  the  non-nitrogenons  food  is  thus  made  clear." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  dieory  so  logical 
should  have  giuned  general  acceptance ;  and 
as  a  spedmen  of  chemical  reasoning  on  phys- 
iological problems  it  is  very  brilliant  Nev- 
ertheless, when  we  study  wbat  takes  place  in 
the  organism,  we  find  direct  and  unequivocal 
contradiction  given  to  each  separate  clause 
of  the  theory.  We  find  on  the  one  hand 
'  that  races  of  men  live  for  considerable  pe- 
riods on  animal  flesh  alone — and  this,  beiog 
the  flesh  of  wild  animals,  contains  very  little 
fat,  even  in  comparison  with  butchers'  meat, 
which  does  not  contain  much ;  yet  these  men 
lead  an  active  life,  respire  vigorously,  and 
need  abundant  animal  heat;  so  that  nitro- 
genous food  must  to  them  be  amply  sufficient 
for  the  temperature  of  the  body.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  races  of  men  living 
always  on  vegetable  food,  containing  little 
nitrogen,  and  in  climates  where  a  superabund- 
ance of  animal  heat  is  not  needed ;  so  that 
to  them  non-nitrogenous  food  roust  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  chief  supply  of  nutrition.  And 
not  only  do  these  massive  facts  overpower 
the  chemical  hypothesis,  but  even  Chemistry 
itself,  when  interrogating  the  tacts  of  organic 
life,  discovers  that,  however  weak  the  affinity 
of  albuminates  for  ox}ven,  out  of  the  blood, 
its  affinity,  in  the  bloo^  sorpasses  that  of  tat. 
Schmidt,  to  whose  experiments  science  is  so 
deeply  indebted,  found  that  on  feeding  cats 
now  with  flesh  alone,  and  now  with  fat  alone, 
or  with  much  fat  and  little  flesh,  tlie  albumi- 
nates tcere  alvays  more  rapidly  destroyed 
than  the  fat,  which  was  at  first  stored  up  in 
the  body  to  be  afterwards  gradually  oxidiied  t 
and  these  experiments  are  confirmed  by  Per- 
Boz  in  &tt«iing  geese  with  maiu :  the  blood 
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of  the  fitttened  geese  was  Teryrich  'm  lat,  but 
notobly  impoverished  in  albamen  i  the  quan- 
ti^  of  maacular  sobstance  wm  much  dimin- 
ished, snd  when  the.fitttening  mw  rajnd  the 
vtig^t  of  the  vhole  body  wae  absolutely 
^ninished.* 

To  the  chemist  these  results  will  be  para- 
doxical, if  not  inconceivable,  and  he  it-iU 
doubtless  point  to  the  well-ascertained  fact 
that  in  starvation  it  is  the  ht  which  disap- 
pears first,  and  the  muscles  only  yield  up 
their  elements  to  destruction  when  most  of 
the  fet  has  been  oxidised.  This  point  has 
ahreadv  been  dwelt  on  by  us  when  treating 
of  HUKOER  and  Thibst.  Alt  that  can  here 
be  said  is,  that  it  needs  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  seemingly  contaulictory  facts  j  and  when 
we  come  to  nnderstand  more  of  the  condi- 
tioaH  of  organic  substances  in  various  parts 
of  the  organism,  ve  may  understand  how  it 
is  that  fiit  which  is  scarcely  oxidisable  in  the 
blood  may  be  readily  oxidisable  in  the  tisBues. 
How  slow  we  should  be  in  concluding  from 
what  takes  place  out  of  the  organiam,  to  what 
takes  place  in  it,,  is  taught  us  in  a  hundred 
physiological  facts :  thus  the  fat  which  can  be 
decomposed  into  fttty  acid  and  glycerine  by 
means  only  of  the  most  enei^tio  acids  and 
alkalis  in  the  laboratory,  is  thus  changed  in 
the  organism  by  the  pancreatic  juice,  which 
has  but  feeble  chemical  properties,  but  which 
brings  about  the  result  by  means  of  an  or-.' 
gmio  sobstance  acting  as  a  fermentf 

We  might  multiply  to  a  great  extent  the 
objections  which  present  tbemselvea  to  Lie- 
big's  theory  of  Food,  but  those  already  stated 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  erroneous  in 
every  pnrliculnr,  in  spite  of  its  logical  de- 
pendence and  plausibility.  The  only  exten- 
sive series  of  experiments  on  feeding,  vrith 
which  we  are  acquainted,  as  immediately  ser- 
viceable,  are  those  instituted  by  Messrs. 
Lawes  and  Gilbert,  and  to  them  the  reader 
ia  referred:  because,  although  they  are  by 
no  means  such  as,  from  the  nature  the  ex- 
periments, can  give  Physiology  any  accurate 
data,  they  are  valaable  as  practiral  results, 
and  utterly  destructive  of  Liebig's  theory. 
They  show  among  other  things  that  "  al- 
though pigs  were  satisfied  to  eat  a  smaller 
proportion  of  food  in  relation  to  their  weight, 
in  those  pens  where  the  proportion  of  nitro- 

*  Lkhuark,  Pht/tioL  Ciiemie,  ill.  886. 
t  Claddb  Bbrmabd,  Lecont  da  PkiaiolagU  Ex- 
pMakcniaU,   Cbars  do  1864-66,  p.  8»1. 


gen  was  comparatively  la^,  yet  the  propor- 
tion of  increase  to  the  food  consumed  was 
leu  than  where  the  amount  of  non-nitrogen- 
ous food  consumed  was  greater."  And  fia- 
ther,  diat  **  whilst  the  non-nitn^enous  sub- 
stance consumed  to  produce  100  lb.  increase 
in  the  weight  is  very  nearly  equal  in  the  two 
series :  yet  that  of  the  nitrogenous  constitu- 
ents varies  in  the  proportion  of  from  three 
to  two ! "  Again  :  "  In  the  fourth  pen  where 
there  was  by  for  the  largest  amount  of  nitro' 
gen  consumed  the  animals  lost  weight ;  and 
in  the  other  three  pens  the  productiveness  of 
the  food  is  in  the  inverse  order  of  iht 
arnounta  of  nitrogen  taken  in  the  food.  In- 
deed we  believe  that  an  unusually  high  -p&c- 
eentage  of  nitrogen  in  succulent  produce  is 
frequently  a  pretty  sure  indication  of  imm^ 
turity  and  innutritions  qualities."  Summing 
up  the  results  of  their  whole  series  of  exper- 
iments, the  largest  yet  instituted,  they  declare 
that  it  is  "  their  available,  non-nitrogenous 
constituents  rather  than  their  richness  in 
nitrogenous  ones  that  measure  both  the 
amount  consumed  to  a  given  weight  of  ani- 
mal, in  a  given  time,  and  the  increase  in 
weight  obtained."*  And  they  refer  to  the 
instinctive  preference  |^ven  by  the  under-fed, 
laboring  classes  to  fiit  meat,  such  as  poi^ 
over  those  meats  which  are  leaner  and  more 
nitrogenous. 

Long  as  we  have  tarried  over  this  part  of 
our  subject,  the  time  vrill  not  have  been  mis- 
spent if  it  have  clearly  impressed  the  convic- 
tion that  nitrogenous  food  is  not  the  exclu- 
sively plastic  food,  and  that  per-centages  of 
nitrogen  afibrd  no  nutritive  standard — the 
conviction  that  Liebig's  classification  is  frin- 
damentally  and  circumstantially  erroneous 
and  dangerous — end  the  conviction  that 
Chemistry  is  wholly  moompetent  to  solve  the 
problem  of  Food. 

As  soon  as  we  relinquish  the  seductive  na- 
tion of  physiological  deduction  ftom  chemical 
laws,  and  place  ourselves  at  the  proper  point 
of  view,  namely,  that  of  the  organism  to  be 
nourished,  our  classification  of  Food  speedily 
falls  under  two  main  divisions — biorganio 
and  Organic  RDbstances;  and,  doubtless  to 
the  reader's  surprise,  the  Inorganic  turns  out 
to  be  the  more  important  of  the  two,  suppos- 
ing always  that  a  question  of  degree  can 
lawfully  be  entertained  where  both  kinds  are 
indispensable.  We  are  not,  indeed,  accui- 
*  JE4perf,p.S44. 
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tomed  to  considfer  minerali  u  food,  or  wAter 
aa  highly  nutritious  ;  but  that  is  because  we 
are  not  accustomed  to  consider  the  subject 
with  the  needful  accuracy.  Tell  the  first 
nan  you  meet  that  water  is  on  the  whole 
more  nutritious  than  roast-beef,  and  that 
oommon  salt,  or  bone-ath|  is  as  much  an  edi- 
ble as  the  white  fd  egg,  and  it  is  probable 
that  hfl  will  throw  anidous  glances  across  the 
streets  to  assure  himself  your  keeper  is  at 
hand.  Make  the  same  statements  to  the 
first  man  of  science  you  meet,  and  the 
chances  are,  that  he  will  think  you  very  ig- 
norant of  organic  chemistry,  or  that  you  are 
playing  with  a  paradox.*  Nevertheless,  it  is 
demonstrably  true,  and  nerer  would  have 
worn  the  air  of  a  paradox,  if  men  had  stead- 
ily conceired  the  nature  of  an  alimentary 
substance.  ThtA  is  an  aliment  which  nour- 
ishes ;  whatever  we  find  in  the  onanism,  as  a 
constant  and  int^;ral  element,  eiUier  forming 
part  of  ita  structure  or  one  of  the  conditions 
of  vital  proeessea,  that,  and  that  only,  de- 
•erfea  the  name  of  aUment.  But  we  have 
been  seduced  flrom  this  simple  conception, 
partly  by  vain  endeavors  to  ascertain  in  anal- 
yses of  food  and  excreta  what  are  the  truly 
nutritive  substances,  and  partly  by  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  processes  of  Nutridon. 

Of  these  latter  there  is  one,  widely  spread, 
which  declares,  that  while  Plants  are  able  to 
nourish  themselves  directly  by  inoqranic  ma- 
terials fiimished  them  in  the  air,  earth,  and 
irater,  Animals  are  incapable  of  thus  draw- 
ing nourishment  from  inoi^anie  materials, 
but  depend  solely  on  the  organiG  materials 
prepared  for  them  by  Plants.  The  Plants 
(Seed  on  minerals,  the  HerMvora  feed  on 
Plants,  and  the  Camivora  on  the  Herbivora. 
The  cycle  is  complete,  the  symmetry  of  na- 
ture is  perfect  One  feels  a  kind  of  pity  in 
having  to  disturb  so  elegant  a  formula ;  ret 
the  truth  must  be  told,  and  the  truth  is,  that 
not  a  single  statement  so  expressed  is  alto- 
gether correct.  Certaia  it  is  that  Plants  can, 
and  do,  convert  iDoi^;anic  substances  into 
the  organie,  but  it  is  not  leas  certain  that  this 
power  is  very  limited,  all  except  the  simplest 
(perhaps  not  even  these)  needing  organic 
principles  to  be  yielded  by  the  sml  in  which 
they  grow.  Thia  destn^  the  distinction  be- 
tween Plants  and  Animals,  by  showing  that 

*  "  Minerals  are  not  in  the  least  alimentary,  al- 
tbough  many  animals  often  Nt  Ultra  mixed  with 
or   combined   with  their  fbod."— Tuobmakh  : 


both,  more  or  less,  depend  on  organk:  anb- 
stances.  It  is  this  inal^ty  in  Plants  to  dis- 
pense vrith  organic  matter  that  renders  ma- 
nure necessary.*  While  so  much  is  ceitain» 
the  general  assumption  is,  that  Animals  ate 
altogether  incapable  of  converting  any  intw- 
ganie  materials  into  organie ;  and  are  rigor- 
ously dependent  'on  Plimta  kc  every  oi^anv} 
substance  met  with  in  thor  bodies.  This  aa- 
sumption  seems  to  me  wholly  unwarranted 
by  any  detnsive  knowledge  yet  obttuned. 
The  main  argument  on  which  it  rests,  namely, 
that  unless  organic  substances  be  given  in  the 
food,  and  in  certain  proportions,  the  animal 
perishes  of  starvation,  has  no  longer  any  co- 
ercive force  when  we  reflect  that  starvation  as 
inevitably  follows  if  inorganic  substances  be 
witbheld.t  Oi^nic  substances — ^  a  low 
order  it  is  true —  have  been  manufactured  l^ 
the  chemist  out  of  inoi^anie  subataDcea: 
and  if  alcohol  and  area  are  already  ei^ble 
of  being  made  in  the  laboratory,  I  see  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  even  more  codk- 
plex  substances  may  not  be  made  in  the  vital 
organism,  the  seat  of  such  incessant  chemi- 
cal transforraation.t  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
distinction  between  Animals  and  Plants  fiiUa 
to  the  ground  when  we  see  that  Plants  do  re- 
quire organic  substances,  and  that  Animab 
do  nourish  tbemselixs  with  inorganic  sub- 
stances taken  directly  from  earth,  air,  and 
water.  We  hew  salt  from  the  quany  to 
cast  it  in  handiuls  upon  our  stews  and  soup*, 
or  in  pinches  on  our  meat  and  potatoes,  Wa 
draw  water  from  the  spring  to  drinkt  aad« 
like  the  plants,  we  draw  gases  (oxygen,  per- 
haps also  nitrc^^en)  from  the  air,  to  enter 
into  those  vaiions  combinationB  witbont 
which  no  life  is  posuble.  It  may  be  unusual 
to  call  these  nutritive  principles,  but  if  nno- 
Bual  it  is  not  unscientific  If  "  to  nourish 
the  body  "  mean  to  sustain  its  force  and  re- 
pair its  waste — ^if  food  enters  into  the  living 
structure — and  if  all  the  integral  constituents 
of  that  structure  are  derived  from  food — 
there  can  be  nothing  improper  in  designat- 
ing as  nutritious,  substances  which  have  an 

*  *  Vkbdeii.  and  Bislxt  have  ascertained  that 
all  fertite  soils  cont^  a  aolubls  ornoic  snbstsjiee 
reHolting  from  ths  decomposition  or  vegetable  mat- 
ter.—  Cmtpfu  Rendu*  dt  ki  BocUU  dt  BMogU  iv. 
111-112. 

t  The  necessitr  tat  organie  food  will  be  bettn 
understood  when  we  come  to  speak  of  DigesHon^ 
and  the  action  of  nlfrogeooos  substances  aa  fer- 
ments. 

t  Lebxank  is  of  the  same  ophiion^PlftM. 
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enonnoiM  prepondrance  among  the  integral 
constituents.  People  who  think  it  paradox!- 
cbI  to  call  vater  Food,  will  cease  their  sui^ 
prise  on  learning  that  water  forms  two- 
thirds  of  the  living  body ;  and  they  will  per- 
haps cease  to  marTel  at  the  nutritive  value 
here  attributed  to  minerals,  on  learning  that 
when  all  the  water  is  eliminated,  and  the 
iolida  which  form  the  remaining  one*third 
•re  analysed,  they  are  found  to  contain  no 
lees  than  one-third  of  mineral  substances 
which  remain  as  ashes.  Nor  must  the  pres- 
ence of  these  mineral  substances  be  regarded 
as  accidental  or  unimportant  They  arfe 
constant,  constituent,  essential.  Blood  is 
not  blood  without  its  salts  and  iron  i  bone  is 
not  bone  without  its  phosphates ;  muscle  is 
not  muscle  without  its  salts. 

Let  us  glance  at  one  or  two  of  these  inor- 
ganic elements ;  and,  first,  at  pkoaphate  of 
Umt.  There  is  not  a  single  humor,  nor  a 
single  tissue  in  the  body,  which  is  without  a 
oettain  proportion  of  this  salt.  By  remoring 
1^  the  integrity  of  the  tissue  is  -  destroyed, 
and  all  characteristic  properties  are  infidlibly 
altered  as  if  the  organic  elements  were  re- 
moved. If  the  needful  quantity  be  withheld 
or  withdrawn,  the  bones  become  weakened, 
as  we  see  in  pregnant  women,  whose  frac- 
tured hmbs  are  with  difficulty  healed  (some- 
times not  at  all),  simply  because  their  phos- 
phate of  lime  has  been  diminished  by  the 
demands  of  the  child.  A  similar  e^ct  is 
noticeable  in  inftnts  during  teething,  a  period 
when  the  "  rickets  "  often  make  their  dreaded 
iq>pearance.  But  still  more  fatal  Is  the  effect 
of  withholding  this  salt  from  the  food,  as  we 
leant  in  the  striking  experiments  of  Choasat, 
who  withheld  it  from  pigeons,  allowing  them 
to  eat  no  more  than  was  contained  in  the 
grain  and  water  on  which  he  fed  Uiem :  they 
all  perished  miserably,  after  attadts  of  diar- 
rhoea and  softening  of  the  bones.* 

The  absolute  necessity  of  a  supply  of  inor- 
ganic materials  in  Food  is  further  illustrated 
in  one  of  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Lawes 
and  Gilbert,  who  note  that 

"  the  pigs  in  pen  5,  where  Indian  meal  alone 
was  given,  bad  become  affected  with  large  tu- 
mors breaking  oat  on  their  necks,  their  breath- 
ing and  swallowing  becoming  at  Uie  same  time 

*  Von  Bibra  found  that  the  anantity  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  contained  in  the  bones  «m  aeter- 
mined  by  their  ratio  of  work:  those  of  the  legs 
and  feet  contahilng  more  than  the  arms  and 
hands,  and  both  time  man  than  the  ribs  or  the 
passive  bones. 
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difficult ;  we,  in  order  to  test  the  question  as  to 
whether  this  arose  from  the  defect  of  nitnuneo 
or  from  other  causes,  supplied  them  with  a 
trough  of  mineral  snbstances  :  they  soon  recov- 
ered from  their  complaint,  and  eTentnally 
proved  to  be  among  the  fattest  and  best  of  the 
entire  series  of  pigs ;  at  least  a  dealer  in  pork, 
with  a  practised  eye,  parchascd,  by  preference, 
one  of  these  animals  from  among  tho  whole  set 
of  carcasses.  The  mineral  mixture  snpplied  to 
them  was  composed  of  twenty  parts  coal-ashes, 
four  parts  common  salt,  and  one  part  snporphos- 
phate  of  lime ;  and  for  it  they  seemed  to  exhibit 
considerable  relish,  "t 

The  point  is  forcibly  put  by  Liebig: 

"  In  tho  two  preceding  letters,  there  has  been 
ascribed  to  certain  constituents  of  seeds,  tubers, 
roots,  herbs,  fruits,  and  flesh,  the  power  of  sap- 
porting  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  respira- 
tion ;  and  it  will  wpoar  as  a  very  striking  con* 
tradiction  when  it  »  stated,  that  no  one  of  these 
subHtances  by  itself,  neither  casetne  alone,  nor 
the  substance  of  muscolor  fibre,  nor  the  albumen 
of  eggs  or  of  the  blood,  nor  the  corresponding 
vegetable  products,  are  able  to  support  the  plas- 
tic or  formative  processes ;  that  neither  starch, 
sugar,  nor  fat,  can  sostain  the  process  of  respi- 
ration. Nay,  it  may  excite  still  greyer  aitoa- 
ishment  to  add,  that  these  substances,  even  when 
mixed,  no  matter  in  what  proportions,  are  des- 
titute of  the  property  of  digestibility  without  the 
presence  of  certain  other  substances ;  so  mnch 
so,  indeed,  that  if  these  other  conditions  be  ex- 
cluded, the  above  named  compounds  are  ntteriy 
unable  to  effect  the  continuance  of  lifb  and  tlie 
vital  phenomena/'  % 

He  then  proceeds  to  explain  that  these 
matters  are  the  salts  of  the  blood,  and  to  ex- 
amine, with  his  usual  acuteness  when  dealing 
with  chemical  phenomena,  the  part  played  by 
the  alkalis  in  the  nutritive  process.  We  must 
remark,  however,  that  even  here  the  absence 
of  the  true  anatomical  point  of  view  renders 
his  teaching  incomplete ;  for  he  only  takes 
into  account  the  part  played  by  the  inorganic 
substances  as  coi^itiona  of  rital  phenomena 
(such  as  promoting  digestibility  and  nutri- 
tion), entirely  overtoolung  their  port  as  inte- 
gral elements  of  tissue,  oa  which  many  of  the 
properties  of  tissues  depend.  It  is  from  this 
mistaken  riewi  we  imagine,  that  he  omits 
water  from  the  list ;  yet  anatomy  assures  us 
that  water  is  an  essential  element  of  tissue ; 
and  its  enormous  preponderance  in  quantity 
is  the  expression  of  its  pre-eminence  in  nu- 
tritive quality,  and  explains  the  paradox  of 
water  being,  longo  inUrvaUo,  the  most  nutri- 
tious of  all  articles.  Life,  we  know,  may  be 
proloi^ed  fbr  weeks  without  any  organio  ibod, 

*  JtQMrf,  p.  839. 

t  CAestjmf  Z«tfers,  p.  882. 
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being  taken,  if  water  be  fireely  supplied ;  but 
life  will  DOt  continue  many  days  if  water  be 
withheld.  If,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  Food 
be  to  sustain  the  organism,  that  article  which 
sustains  it  longest,  and  can  with  least  immu- 
nity be  withheld,  must  he  the  most  DUtritiTe 
oi  all;  and  water  clums  pre-eminence  oTer 
bee£ 

Water  U  lo  abundant  around  ui,  and  it 
passes  in  and  out  of  the  system  with  soch 
freedom,  Uiat  we  are  naturally  disposed  to 
overlook  the  fact  of  its  forming  a  constituent, 
tolerably  constant  in  amount.  Many  of  its 
uses  are  accurately  known.  It  dissolres 
gases,  without  which  respiration  would  be 
impossible,  and  gives  the  tissues  their  elas- 
ticity, the  humors  their  fluidity.  It  is  the^ 
great  condition  of  chemical  change.  If  the 
lungs  were  formed  precisely  as  they  are,  with 
the  liugle  exception  of  having  no  moisture 
on  thrir  smAees,  Reqnration  could  not  be 
efffeeted ;  aa  we  see  when  the  fish  is  taken  out 
of  water,  and  its  gills  become  dry  by  evapo- 
nition.  The  cornea  of  the  eye  owes  its  tran- 
sparency to  water,  and  the  remoral  of  that 
small  quantity  would  render  vision  a  mere 
perception  of  a  local  change  in  temperature. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  rehearse  the  mani- 
fold properties  of  water  in  the  vital  organ- 
ism, we  have  said  enough  to  show  its  emi- 
nence as  Food. 

Common  'Salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  is 
another  constant  and  universal  substance 
which  claims  rank  as  Food.  It  forms  an  es- 
sential  part  of  all  the  oiganic  fluids  and 
.iolids, except  the  enamel  of  the  teeth;*  a 
-itatement  to  which  attention  is  called,  be- 

•  cause  Liebig,  in  an  obscure  passage,!  seems 
to  deny  that  it  forms  a  part  of  the  tissues, 

'deelariag  that  in  muscle  chloride  of  potas- 
sium is  abundant,  but  no  chloride  of  sodium ; 

:  a  mistake,  as  the  analyses  of  Von  Bibra,  Bar- 
ral,  and  others,  clearly  show.  Common  salt 
is  always  found  in  the  blood,  in  quantities 

.wluch  vary  within  extremely  narrow  limits, 
ibniung  0.421  per  cent  of  the  entire  mass, 
and  aa  much  as  15  per  cent  of  the  ashes. 
Tbia  quantity  ia  wholly  independent  of  the 
mrpluB  ia  food ;  for  the  surplus  ia  either  not 
absorbed  or  ia  carried  away  in  the  excretions 
and  perspiration ;  %  and  tbia  showi  it  to  be 

■  •^binaodTardeil.:  TVottfds  ChiMie  AmUo- 

tt,  ii.l76;  and  Lehmann  404:  iU.  80. 
Chemical  LetUri,  p.  405-6. 
De  Blainville  hu  noticed  that  people  Mv'me 

•  on  the  coast,'Or  eating  salted  meats,  have  a  dMided 
oBcreaie  of  salt  In  tbeirpenpiratiaD. 


an  anatomical  constituent,  not  an  accident. 
If  too  little  salt  be  taken  in  the  food,  instinct 
forces  every  animal  to  supply  the  defideney 
by  eating  it  separately. 

"  The  wild  hnffalo  frequents  the  salt  licka  of 
North-Western  America ;  the  wild  animals  lb 
the  central  parts  of  Soatbem  Aftica  are  a  sara 
prey  to  the  hunter  who  conceals  himself  besiito 
a  salt  spring ;  and  our  domestic  cattle  ran  peace- 
fnlly  to  the  band  that  offers  them  a  taste  of  thia 
luxury.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  bem 
known  that  without  salt  man  wonld  miserably 
perish;  and  among  horrihle  punishments,  en- 
tailing certain  death,  that  of  feeding  culprits  on 
sahless  food  is  said  to  have  prevulra  in  baited 
ous  times."* 

When  Cook  and  Forster  landed  in  Otaheit* 
they  astonished  the  natives  who  saw  them 
eating  white  powder  with  every  morsel  of 
meat ;  and  every  one  remembers  Man  Fi^ 
day's  expressive  repudiation  of  salt  Bat 
the  savagea  who  ate  no  "  white  powder,"  ate 
flsh,  and  cooked  thrir  fleah  in  searwatn,  zioh 
in  salt  In  several  parts  of  Atnaa  men  at* 
sold  for  aalt ;  and  on  the  gold  coast  it  ia  tte 
most  predoua  of  all  eommodiUes.  On  lb* 
coast  of  Sierra  Leone  a  man  wilt  sell  Ua 
sister,  his  wife,  or  his  child  for  salt,  not 
having  learned  the  art  of  distilling  it  from 
the  sea. 

The  properties  of  salt  are  manifold.  It 
forms  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  vital 
processes.  It  renders  albumen  soluble,  and 
is  necessary  for  digestion,  being  decomposed 
in  the  stomach  into  hydrochloric  acid  fat  the 
gastric  procesi,  and  soda  for  the  bile.  It  Iih 
also  a  most  important  property,  namely, 
that  of  regulating  the  interchange  of  flidda 
through  the  waUs  of  the  vessels,  in  accord' 
ance  with  that  law  of  endosmosis,  on  vhieb 
so  many  vital  processes  depend,  but  which 
we  cannot  stop  now  to  explain.  So  great 
are  the  services  of  salt  that  wo  may  confi- 
dently endorse  the  statement  of  Dr.  Benoe 
Jones,  that  it  is  "  a  substance  as  essential  to 
life  as  nitrogenous  food,  or  non-nitrogenous 
food  and  water,"  t  and  if  so  easenti^,  then 
assuredly  Food. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far,  and  the  cccurrion 
would  be  unnecessary,  to  examine  separately 
all  the  inoi^anic  substances  taken  as  Foodj 
enough  has  already  been  said  to  justify  the 
classification,  which  places  the  inorganic  be- 
side the  organic  substances,  as  one  of  the  two 

*  Johnston ;  Chemistrg  of  Common  Ltfe,  p.  400. 
t  Beace  Jones:  On  GronJ;  Cakuliu,  and  fioH^ 
p.  46. 
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great  diiMoiu  into  vhKh  the  question  natu- 
rally Ms.  If  we  do  not  dine  off  minerals, 
nor  find  oarselves  pleasantly  munching  a 
lump  of  chalk  as  we  should  munch  a  lump  of 
bread ;  if,  es  a  general  rule,  we  eat  mineral 
substances  only  in  combination  with  organic 
substances,  and  not  separately,  the  rule  is  abso- 
lute which  forces  us  to  eat  oiganic  substances 
only  in  coml^nation  with  inorganic,  because 
no  pure  organic  substance  can  be  found.  It 
may  seem  absurd  to  talk  of  eating  inorganic 
food,  beeaoae  we  nrely  eat  it  separately;  but 


in  that  sense  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  eating 
organic  food,  because  organic  substance,  free 
from  all  admixture  of  the  inorganic,  has 
never  been  eaten  by  any  man. 

And  here  for  the  present  we  must  paose, 
having  spent  much  effort  in  clearing  the 
ground  for  some  exposition  of  the  positiTe 
state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject,  by  re> 
moving  those  encumbrances  in  the  shape  of 
h}*potheses  which  do  harm  to  science  when,  as 
is  too  frequently  the  case,  they  an  accepted  as 
expUnations. 


Lkctubbbs  Established,  1641. — "  Sept.  8 
1641.  It  was  ordered  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for, 
the  Farishiouers  of  any  parish  in  the  kingdom 
of  England,  or  dominion  of  Wales,  to  set  np  a 
Lectare,  and  to  roaint^n  an  orthodox  minister 
at  their  own  charge,  to  preach  every  Lord's  day 
where  there  is  no  preaching,  and  to  preach  one 
day  in  every  week  where  there  is  no  weekly 
lecture. 

"  Thus  did  they  set  up  a  spiritual  militia  of 
these  Lecturers,  who  wwe  to  mflster  their 
troops;  and  however  it  only  appeared  a  religious 
and  pious  desisn.  yet  it  must  go  for  one  of  their 
pia  jraudes,  politick  arts,  to  gain  an  estimate  of 
their  numbers  and  the  strength  of  their  party. 
These  Lecturers  were  neither  parsons,  Vicsrs, 
nor  Curates,  but  like  the  Order  of  the  Friars 
PKdicantB  among  the  Papists,  who  run  about 
tickling  the  people's  eon  with  stories  of  legends 
and  miracles,  m  the  meantime  picking  their 
pockets ;  which  were  the  very  faculties  of  these 
men.  For  they  were  all  the  Parliament's  or 
rather  the  Presbyterian  faction's  creatures;  and 
wem  therefore  ready  in  all  places  to  preach  np 
their  votes  and  oroers,  to  extol  their  actions, 
•nd  anpland  their  intentions.  These  were  the 
men  tnat  debauched  the  people  with  princmles 
of  disloyalty,  and  taught  them  to  worship  Jero- 
boam's Golden  Calves,  the  pretended  Liberty  of 
the  Subject,  and  the  glorious  reformation  that 
woe  coming,  which  the  common  people  adored 
even  the  imaginary  Idea  of,  like  the  wild  Ephe- 
flians,  as  if  it  were  a  government  falling  down 
from  heaven,  and  as  they  used  tocant  it,  me  Pat- 
tern in  the  Mount,  the  new  Jemsalem  and  Mount 
Zion.  And  in  short,  the  succeeding  tragedies  of  j 
murder,  rapine,  sacrilege  and  rebellion,  were  in 
a  great  measure  the  dismal  harvest  of  these 
seeds  of  fears,  jedonsies,  the  lawfulness  of  re- 
sisting the  Kin^s  authority  in  assistance  of  the 
Parliament,  their  long  prayers  and  disloyal  ser- 
mons, their  Curse  ye  Meroz's,  and  extorting  to 
help  the  Lord  agamst  the  mighty ;  which  with 
Buch  diligence  uiey  sowed,  and  with  such  un- 
wearied pains,  by  preaching,  as  they  said,  in 
season,  and  most  certainly  out  of  season,  they 


took  care  to  cultivate  and  improve.  And  who- 
ever wiU  take  the  pains  to  observe,  sh^l  find  in 
the  thread  of  this  aistory,  that  these  hirelings 
were  so  for  from  laying  down  their  lives  for  the 
sheep,  that  they  preached  many  deluded  souls 
oDt  of  their  lives  by  a  flagrant  rebellion ;  and 
were  so  for  from  advancing  the  gospel  of  peace, 
that  they  sounded  the  trumpet  for  war ;  and  al- 
ways their  pulpit  harangues  to  the  people  were 
the  repeated  echoes  of  the  votes,  orders,  remon- 
strances and  decloradons  of  Westmhister."— 
NaUoRy  vol.  2,  p.  478. 

Sir  Benjjuiin  Rudtard  on  the  Spoiuito 
THE  Monasteries. — "  I  have  often,"  says  Sir 
Benjamin  Rudyard,  "  seriously  considered  with 
myself,  what  strong  concarrent  motives  and 
causes  did  meet  together  in  that  time  when  Ab-. 
hies  and  Monasteries  were  overthrown.  Cer- 
tainly Qod's  hand  was  the  greatest,  for  he  was 
most  offended.  The  profane  supersdtionB,  the 
abominable  idolatries,  the  flluiy  nefandous 
wickedness  of  their  lives,  did  sdnk  in  God's 
nostrils,  did  call  for  vengeance,  for  reformation. 
A  good  party  of  religious  men  were  zealous  in- 
struments in  that  great  work ;  as  likewise  many 
covetous  ambitious  persons,  gaping  for  fat  mor- 
sels, did  Instily  drive  it  on. 

"  But,  Mr.  Hide,  there  was  a  principal  Par- 
liamentary motive  which  did  facilitate  the  rest ; 
for  it  WHN  propounded  in  Parliament  that  the 
accessiu  i  of  Abbey  Lands  would  so  enrich  the 
Crown,  us  the  people  should  never  be  put  to 
pay  Bubsiilrf^R  again.  This  was  plausible  both  to 
Court  and  Country.  Besides,  with  the  overplus 
there  should  be  maintained  a  standing  array  of 
40,000  men,  for  a  perpetual  defence  of  the  lung- 
dom..  This  was  safety  at  home,  terror  and 
honor  abroad.  The  FarHraient  wonid  make  all 
sure. 

"  God's  port,  religion,  by  his  blessing,  hath 
been  reasonably  well  preserved;  but  it  hath 
been  saved  as  by  fire,  for  the  rest  is  consumed 
and  vanished :  the  people  have  paid  subsidies 
ever  since,  and  we  are  now  in  no  very  good 
case  to  pay  an  army."— -Abboii,  vol,  S,  p.  299. 
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From  BenUey'i  BIucellRDy. 
QUEEN  STORK. 

ManT  curious  things  happened  in  the  four 
yean  I  passed  at  old  Stylee's  (said  Master 
Balfour,  thoughtAilly);  but  perhaps  the  rum- 
mest  go  of  all,  was  that  buainesa  of  the  girl 
with  the  yellov-bladt  eyes!  Yes,  Mist  Houl- 
toD,  you^I  open  your  blue  ones  a  good  deal 
^der  yet.  What  do  you  think  of  a  whole 
school — serenty-three  fellows — nine  day-pu- 
pils, and  two  Q.  P.  B.'s  

"What  are  G.  P.  B.'s?" 

Qenllemeu-Parlor-Boarders.  We  gave 
them  the  name  just  to  take  down  their  con- 
ceit. What  do  you  think  of  all  these  being 
left  to  the  entire  control  <^  a  girl  of  nineteen 
— managed  by  her  single  hand  P  And  a  pre- 
cious ti^t  one  it  proTed.   You  just  wait. 

Styles,  as  I  toU  yon,  was  often  ill,  and 
quite  incapable  at  these  times  taking  any 
part,  howerer  triflfog,  in  the  management  of 
the  school*  It  wai  some — ^what  do  you  call 
it  P — cerebral  action,  originally  induced  by 
over-study  at  college;  and  it  recurred,  at 
interrals,  throughout  his  life.  Nothing  but 
complete  repose  availed  him  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  attacks,  which  sometimes 
lasted  only  for  a  day  or  two,  when  again  he 
was  as  well  as  ever.  This  state  of  things 
was,  of  course,  well  known  to  the  fellows' 
goyemon  and  fiiends  {  but  such  was  Styles's 
reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  maker  of  scholars, 
that  it  did  no  damage  to  the  school,  which 
was  always  choek-ftill,  and  chaps  waiting  to 
get  in. 

When  Styles  was  laid  up,  business  was 
hustled  on,  somehow,  in  a  muddled  way,  by 
two  resident  under-raasters,  a  daily  French 
one,  and  Queen  Mob. 

Queen  Mob  was  an  elderly  relation  of 
Styles's,  who  looked  after  the  house  matters, 
counted  the  linen,  did  the  bills,  and  a  lot  of 
other  things  Styles  would  not  condescend  to; 
told  tales  of  the  boys,  and  always  sported  a 
mob-cap — whence  her  name.  She  was  a 
stem  old  lady,  with  an  intense  hatred  and 
distrust  of  all  schoolboys,  dealing  with  thnn 
as  with  -a  race  of  young  lunatics,  every  one 
of  whose  actions  and  words  was  a  natural 
subject  of  suspicion,  and  to  be  received  with 
rebuke  and  control.  She  had— ^part  from 
this  weakness — lots  of  sense,  but  no  grammar 
to  speak  of ;  had  early  in  life  discarded  the  h 
as  an  absurd  encumbrance,  and  always,  after 
grace,  directed  the  semnt  to  take  off  the 
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"kivers."  She  had  come,  originally,  on  a 
visit  for  three  days,  and  bad,  at  the  time  I 
speak  of,  stopped  seventeen  years  longer. 

Other  riutors,  for  shorter  periods,  not  un- 
frequently  appeared  at  Styles's.  He  was,  we 
heard,  a  capital  host  f  and  the  O.  P.  B.^ 
who  were  sometimes  honored  with  invitations 
to  the  nine  o'clock  suppers,  came  away  highly 
pleased  with  their  entertainment 

Styles  always  gave  his  Tisitors  the  choice  of 
dining  in  the  school  or  the  study,  and  we 
generally  found,  especially  when  they  hap- 
pened to  be  of  the  more  curious  sex,  that 
they  preferred  the  former,  in  which  case  they 
sat  at  the  top  of  the  table,  with  Styles,  Queen 
Mob,  and  the  senior  master,  and  had  all  sorts 
of  jolly  little  things,  that  made  our  boiled 
mutton,  and  rice-pudding  vdth  a  dab  of  salt 
bntter  upon  it,  look  rather  que^.  Our  ban- 
quets were  of  Queen  Mob's  inventioa  (any- 
thing was  good  enough  for  a  schoolboy  0» 
and  Styles  never  interposed  in  any  domestic 
details,  being  to  do  him  justice,  utterly  in- 
different as  to  what  was  provided  for  himselC 

It's  my  belief  some  of  us  would  have  been 
stan'ed  in  Queen  Mob's  time,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  »  WUl's  basket." 

Will  was  a  superannuated  servitor  of  the 
establishment,  who  was  permitted  to  retain — 
in  private  life — the  privilege  of  purchasing 
stale  cakes  and  mouldyish  fruit-pies  at  a  shop 
in  the  town,  and  retmling  them  in  the  schoolf 
at  the  cost  to  the  buyer  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent,  and  a  stomach-ache. 

Now,  let  me  see.  I  think  it  vras  in  the  ttiird 
or  fourth  half  of  my  stay  at  the  school,  that 
there  arrived  a  very  mysterious  visitor — a 
lady.  She  came,  intending  to  pass  a  con- 
siderable time  J  that  we  knew,  for  she  brought 
with  her  a  whole  lot  of  boxes,  a  large  case  of 
books,  a  harp,  and  a  Newfoundland  dog, 
which  faithful  and  ferocious  animal  informed 
us,  through  the  medium  of  his  collar,  that  his 
mistress  was  Mary  PercivaL 

"  Mary  Percival ! "  Delicious  name !  She 
mutt  be  young  and  beautifhl.  We  saw  her 
dogs.  They  were  about  the  length  of  one's 
middle  finger !  Out  of  tiiese  articles  alone 
we  conjured  up  a  glorious  ideal.  About  two- 
and-twenty  (boys'  loves  are  always  advanced 
in  years),  with  small,  chiselled  features,  like 
a  Grecian  goddess,  waves  of  silken  hair,  and 
so  forth,  it  was  a  singular  circumstance  (as 
some  one  afterwards  remarked)  that  we  could 
arrive  at  no  definite  understanding  with  re- 
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gvd  to  her  eyes.  Everybody  was  positive, 
would  have  staked  his  existence,  as  to  what 
they  were  not.  They  were  neither  black, 
blue,  hazel^pink,  green,  nor  grey ;  not  large, 
nor  small,  nor  long,  nor  round,  nor  anything 
that  imagination  could  devise.  We  settled 
every  other  feature.  The  eyes  beat  us.  What 
then  vwe  they  ?  Sad  she  eyes  ?  Of  courie. 
There  were  her  books,  and  her  harp,  to  prove 
it.   We  had  to  leave  the  point  unsettled. 

Lots  were  solemnly  drawn,  in  order  to 
dedde  who  should  be  in  love  with  Mary 
Ferdval,  and  the  two  longest  hi^pening  (as 
Miekey  Creagh,  who  held  them,  announced) 
to  be  of  the  same  length,  this  lucky  circum- 
stance became  the  parent  of  one  of  the 
prettiest  fights  of  the  half,  the  result  being 
that  the  unconscious  damsel  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Boss  Twigge,  the  son  of  a  London  alderman, 
a  big  hulking  fellow  of  the  upper  school,  who 
immediately  cut  the  initials  **  M.  P."  inside 
the  lid  of  his  desk,  and  became  hopelessly 
enslaved. 

Eagerly  was  the  next  dinaer-hour  anUci- 
pated,  for  not  a  doubt  vuuted.  the  nund  of 
anybody  that  the  mysterious  beauty  would 
show.  We  were  disappointed.  Styles  and 
Queen  Mob  appeared  as  usualj  not  so  Mary 
Fercival.  She  never  did  come ;  and  but  for 
having  noticed  the  arrival  of  ber  luggage, 
and  occasionally  seeing  a  minute  portion  of 
dinner,  such  as  you  might  offer  to  a  pining 
dicky-bird,  sent  carefully  up,  before  anybody 
else  was  helped,  we  mightn't  have  known 
that  she  was  in  the  house. 

Soon,  however,  strange,  sometimes  contra- 
dictory, rumors  crept  into  circulation,  having 
reference  alike  to  the  person,  character,  and 
general  habits  of  the  beautiful  recluse.  No- 
body had  aetnally  set  eyes  upon  her.  K  was 
dionght  that  Queen  Mob,  and  a  stolid  maid 
from  Northumberland,  who  could  speak  uqUi- 
ing  but  her  natural  burr,  and  was  forbidden 
to  discourse  in  that,  were  the  only  parties  ad- 
mitted to  her  presence. 

The  barriers  opposed  to  our  curiosity  had 
the  accustomed  effect  of  quickening  the  same, 
and  already  the  matter  became  tinged  with 
the  delightful  hue  of  romance.  Mary  Ferci- 
val  was  forthwith  promoted  to  the  position  of 
an  enchanted  princess,  held  in  thrall  by  a 
wicked  old  fairy  (Queen  Mob),  who  was  aunt 
to  a  weak,  but  well-meaning  monarch 
(Styles),  who,  engaged  in  occult  studies,  had, 
vrith  ioconceivably  stupidity  for  so  gifted  a 
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man,  left  the  affairs  of  his  house  and  kingdom 
entirely  to  the  control  of  the  aged  and  male- 
volent relative  in  question.  Plots  were  laid 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  distressed  prin- 
cess, and  we  even  went  the  length  of  taunt- 
ing Boss  Twigge  for  not  attempting  some- 
thing on  behalf  of  bis  lady.  Boss,  however, 
peremptorily  declined. 

This  mode  of  treating  the  matter,  though 
it  amused,  did  not  sati^  us;  and  some  of 
the  more  practical  indivMuals  among  us  re- 
solved to  trace  out  the  mystery.  Charley 
Lysons,  of  the  lower  school— who  was  rather 
a  pet  of  Queen  Mob's — took  courage  to 
question  that  lady  on  the  subject  of  the 
strange  inmate,  but  encountered  such  a  rebuff 
as  effectually  stopped  any  further  investiga- 
tions in  that  quarter. 

Better  success  attended  a  combined  assault 
upon  the  fidelity  of  a  small  kitchen-maid, 
with  whom  we  sometimes  exdianged  gestures 
of  passionate  attachment,  as  she  passed  to 
and  fro  across  an  area  commanded  by  the 
playground.  From  her  we  learnt  by  degrees 
that  Mary  Ferdval  was  a  reaHty,  a  living  crea- 
ture, a  woman,  a  lady — and  a  young  one.  One 
by  one^  the  mysterious  attributes  with  which 
we  had  invested  her  were,  by  Hester  Moggs, 
quietly  stripped  away.  Her  beauty,  however, 
remained.  Fact,  or  fiction,  could  not  injure 
that  Hester  Moggs's  utmost  eloquence  uould 
not  vulgarise  the  little  perfect  mouth,  the 
even,  glistening  teeth,  the  dimpled  chin. 
.  "But  the  eyes,  Hester — how  about  the 
eyes?" 

Hester  assumed  a  look       honor,  and 

sniffed. 

"  Now,  don't  be  silly,  child  "—the  speaker 
was  twelve,  and  Hester  five^and-twenly — 
"tell  us  about  the  eyes — the  eyes!  Oh, 
Hester,  dont  go,  darling  Hester — here's  a 
ribb  " 

Hang  the  girl!  she  was  always  hearing 

missis! 

So,  gradually,  the  secret  narrowed  itself  to 
one  feature.  About  this  there  could  be  no 
longer  any  question — 

There  toot  tombing  odd  about  Mary 
PercivaVa  eytt! 

This  conclusion  arrived  at.  curiosity  rose  to 
fever  pitch.  We  put  in  practice  every  possi- 
,  ble  means  to  gratify  it,  taking  infinitely  more 
pains  than  you  would  beUeve  possible,  if  you 
have  never  duerved  how  a  mystery  grows  by 
disGUMion  into  something  grand  and  marvel- 
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.  01U.  We  oaltivated  die  0.  P.  B.^  who  were, 
or  pretended  to  be,  as  ignorant  as  ourselves 
— yte  made  deputatlcms  to  Styles,  asking  for 
impoBuble  holidays — we  watched  the  window 
of  the  mysterious  princess,  visible  from  one 
aide  of  the  playground,  every  day  for  hours, 
relieving  guard  like  sentinels,  and  reporting 
Mich  faint  indications  of  a  living  occupancy  as 
had  been  observed  during  the  expiring  watch. 
These,  to  be  sure,  were  meagre  enough. 
There  wore^  however,  two  little  rase-treeB,  in 
pots,  placed  upim  the  wiodow-ufl.  The 
"praceaB**  (as  we  got  to  call  her)  tended 
these  herself  f  and,  on  mora  than  one  occa- 
^on,  a  hand  so  small,  so  white,  so  graceful, 
as  almost  to  drive  the  mora  sasceptQ>le  of  her 
admirers  frantic,  glistened  out  from  behind 
the  window-curtains,  plucked  a  decayed  leaf, 
or  clipped  a  flower,  and  shot  back  like  a 
frightened  dove. 

At  last^  after  five  weeks'  expectatitxi  and 
ooi^ecture,  our  impatience  was  partially  re- 
warded. 

One  beautifiil  erening  in  the  middle  of 
August,  it  ha|^ned  that  the  whole  school 
went  out  for  a  walk.  Even  the  0.  P.  B.'8 
honored  the  procession,  walking,  however,  a 
little  aloof— as  became  them — from  ibs 
jacketed  throng,  thnr  long-tuled  coats  and 
high-heeled  Bluchers  (constructed  to  look 
like  Wellingtons)  forming  objects  of  overt 
ridicule  and  secret  envy  to  those  who  fol- 
lowed. 

One  lucky  chap  was  left  at  home.  Me.  I 
had  got  into  a  row  for  pitching  into  Bartle 
Ooldsmidt — an  impudent  young  Hebrew,  who 
shot  a  pellet  into  my  eye  in  school  The 
smart  threw  me  off  my  guard,  and  bang 
went  my  Oradus  at  Bartle's  head!  Styles 
di^'t  much  mmd  fighting  at  proper  times, 
but  he  objected  to  it  in  school  hours,  as  inter- 
fering with  study,  so  we  wera  both  caned, 
Bartle  was  sent  to  bed,  and  I  ms  detmned 
from  the  evening  walk,  and  consoled  myself 
I  with  the  "  Castle  of  Otranto." 

There  were  some  tamarisk-buahes  at  the 
end  of  the  playground,  just  enough  to  make 
a  comfortable  arbor  for  any  fellow  who  didn't 
mind  crouching  on  the  ground  at  their  roots ; 
and  under  one  of  these  I  was  lying,  reading, 
when  the  odd  thing  happened  that  Pm  going 
to  tell  you. 

I  had  Just  got  to— 

"'AUs!  thou  mistakest,'  said  Matilda, 
^faing  I  <  I  am  Manfred's  daughter  t  but  no 
dangers  await  mc/ 
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*"Amasement I*  said  Theodore;  'bnt  last 
night,  I  blessed  myself  for  yielding  thee  the 
service  thy  gracious  compassion  so  charitably 
returns  me  now.' 

"  *  Still  thou  art  in  an  errw,'  said  the 
princess; '  but  this  is  no  time  for  expIanatioiL 
Fly,  virtuous  youth.' " 

Suddenly,  tiie  distant  voice  of  Styles  mtsr- 
rupted  the  passionate  dialogue;  My  heart 
stood  stiU.  The  *<  Castle  of  Otranto"  was  a 
proscribed  work.  Silence,  however,  suc- 
ceeded, and  I  eagorly  resumed : 

"  A  deep  and  hollow  groan  startled  the 
princess  and  Theodora. 

"  ■  Ccmfiiuonl  we  are  overheard  I 'said  th» 
princess. 

"They  listened,  but  perceiving  no  fiirther 
nca&e,  they  both  concluded  it  the  effect  of 
pent-up  vapors;  and  the  princess  carried 
Theodore  " — (how,  I  thought,  could  he  per- 
mit it  P) — '*  to  her  father's  armoury,  where, 
equipping  him  with  a  complete  suit,  he 
conducted  by  Matilda  to  the  postem^ate. 

" '  Avoid  the  tovrn,'  said  the  princess. 
Theodore  flung  himself  at  her  feet,  and, 
seiang  her  lily  lumd,  which  with  stn^les 
she  sulkred  him  to  kiss,  he  vowed  on 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  get  himself 
knighted!" 

I  had  just  reached  this  amazing  dimax, 
when  again  the  voice  of  Styies  came  upon  the 
breeze.  Carefully  putting  aside  the  sprays  of 
my  tamarisk,  I  peeped  through.  What  do 
you  think  I  saw  ? 

Styles — and  Mary  Percival ! 

Yes,  the  beautiful  princess,  wearied  at  last 
of  her  bower,  was  coolly  walking  dovm  the 
playground  by  the  master's  side — not  leaning 
on  his  arm,  though — no !  I  saw  direeUy  «Ae 
wasn't  of  the  leaning  sort  I  hate  dewailh 
ing  people,  especially  women,  more  partioii> 
larly  pretty  women,  and  I  can^  thi*.  I  can 
better  tell  you  what  she  was  not.  She  wasn't 
tall,  that  is  not  above  the  middle  height ;  she 
wasn't  a  bit  like  Queen  Mob ;  she  had  noth- 
ing angular  about  her ;  every  line  was  sweep* 
ing,  rounded,  and  graceful;  she  had  the 
daintiest  Itttle  foot,  and  this  she  set  upon 
the  ground  with  what  some  of  you  poet 
chaps  would  call  an  "  expression."  It  said 
just  as  plaioty  as  you  can  speak,  "Here  I 
choose  to  step,  let  the  whole  world  oppose 
me." 

She  had  splendid  dark  hair,  arranged  in  a 
deep  band  i^on  her  white  neck,  ^e  fiwr. 
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n  jkr  as  it  oooM  be  seen,  exceeded  our  moit 
mnMatic  dreanu)  chin,  mouth,  and  half  the 
dieek  and  nose  were  Tisible  enough,  but 
zound  the  brow  the  won  a  curioui  broad 
fillet,  made  like  the  half-mask  worn  harle- 
quins. She  wasn't  blmdfolded,  you  under- 
stand. There  were  lai^e  circular  holes  cut 
far  the  eyes,  and  round  these  were,  first  a 
oimaon,  then  a  yellow,  rim,  imparting  a 
ghastly  and  horrible  expression,  such  as  it  is 
impos^le  to  describe. 

She  walked  with  her  little  head  inclined 
fin-ward,  and  her  white  hands  clasped  tight 
together — something  in  the  attitude  of  the 
•doria^Bsinta  ia  a  jncture. 

Not  having  seen  me  go  down  to  the  play- 
ground, they  no  doubt  belieTed  it  whotly'de- 
■erted,  and  came  sbwly  on,  tumbg  mechani- 
cally  when  they  reaehed  the  tamarisks,  instead 
of  coming  round,  yet  passing  so  close  that 
the  princess*  light  dress  brushed  the  sprays- 
Styles  was  reading  to  her  in  a  low,  earnest 
T(Hce.  And  what  do  you  think  it  was  ?  A 
Greek  play  I  It's  as  true  aa  I  rft  here.  The 
**  AlcesUs  "  of  Euripides. 

I  was  rather  forward  in  Greek,  and  I  knew 

vhat  he  was  saying.   X  won't  bother  you 

with  the  Greek,  but  my  crib  gives  it  thus : 

"  Mat.   Sorely  thy  wift  Alcestis  is  not  dead  ? 
Aduia.    There  is  a  twofold  tale  to  tell  of  lier. 
Sere.   Bat  do  yon  Epeak  of  her  aa  dead  or 
living  1 

Admet.    She  u — and  sAa  it  not — and  I  am 
wretded." 

The  princess  clasped  her  hands  to  her 
masked  face,  like  one  in  agony,  though  1  im- 
i^ned  she  was  only  bored,  for  how  should  she 
kjDow  any  thing  of  Euripides  ?•— and  they 
passed  out  of  hesring. 

The  mysteries  of  Otranto  were  fading  into 
nothing.  It  was,  after  all,  only  the  ghost  of 
a  romance.  Here  was  the  real  thing.  Was 
the  fillet  a  disguise P  But  how  strange! 
how  iocomplefe!  bow  likely  to  attract  the 
very  notice  and  inquiry  she  desired  to  shun ! 
~-CT  was  it  to  conceal  some  defect  too  horri- 
ble Here  they  approached  agdn.  S^les 

had  ceased  rea^ng,  and  both  moved  sadly 
and  sUently  onward,  buried  in'  thought  To 
my  immense  consternation  they  did  not  turn 
off  as  befbre,  but,  pursuing  the  path,  came 
round  my  ambush,  and  were  upon  me  I 

The  princess  started  and  stopped.  Stj'Ies 
amght  me  by  the  collar.  I  didn't  care.  I 
ivM  mly  in  the  playground,  whore  I  had  a 
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r^ht  to  be  I  and  Styles  himself  was  out  of 
bounds,  if  anybody  was. 

The  jolly  old  chap  knew  that  as  well  as  I 
did|  BO  he  ^dn't  box  ny  ears,  but  hia  eye 
fell  upon  the  ooiner  <ii  the  book  I  had  tried 
to  hide  under  my  jacket.  He  made  a  ajnte- 
fal  snatch  at  it,  looked  at  it  with  an  intense 
disgust,  far  from  complimentary  to  the  £s- 
tinguished  author,  and  put  it  in  hii  podtet. 
Then  he  seized  me  by  the  arm. 

"Now,  pledge  me  your  word,  nr,"  he 
began  

But  the  princess  quietly  interposed  : 

"It  is  useless,  my  good  fiiend;  let  him 
go." 

Styles  obeyedi  and  wasn't  I  off  like  a 
shot  f  And  wasn't  it  jolly  that  I  had  had  to 
make  no  promisee,  and  ndgfat  relate  my  ad- 
venture the  moment  the  fellows  returned  P — 
which  I  did. 

As  though  the  princess  knew  that  her  re- 
markable appearance  would  be  no  longer  a 
secret,  or  else  because  she  was  weary  of  her 
solitary  room,  or  the  soeie^  of  Queen  Mob, 
the  very  next  day,  and  every  succeeding  one, 
she  came  down  and  dined  with  the  school 
still  wearing  her  hideous  mask,  and  r^ 
garded  vrith  mingled  feelings  of  awe,  suspi- 
don,  and  admiration.  The  idea  that  such  a 
creature  was  really  hiding  from  justice,  met 
with  little  credence  J  and  the  general,  and 
certainly  the  most  reasonable,  impression 
was,  that  the  hateful  black  fillet  concealed 
some  deformity  even  more  repulsive  than 
itself.  She  appeared,  however,  on  all  occa- 
sions perfectly  at  her  ease,  and  used  to  gase 
down  the  long  table  in  a  cool,  superior  way, 
as  though  ta^ng  in  the  characters  of  the 
chaps }  sometimes  allowing  her  look  to  rest 
upon  particular  individuals  long  enough  to 
idake  the  said  parties  wince  and'  shuffle  nn- 
comfortably,  as  if  they  were  pricked. 

In  this  silmt  manner,  we  felt  sure,  she 
made  the  acquaintance  of  at  leaetybur  fellows, 
namely,  Harry  Maitknd,  Charley  Lysons, 
Looby  Weeks,  and  Philip  Balfour— (me). 

Harry  Maitland  was,  at  that  time,  senior 
cock,  find  very  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  school. 
The  best  fellow  in  it,  full  of  life  and  frolic, 
and  a  great  fovorite  of  Styles's ;  short  silky 
hair,  curling  naturalfy,  clear  brown  ej'es — 
— ^it's  just  one  of  those  few  feces  oue  can  recal 
at  any  distance  of  time — ^poor  old  Harry  1 

Charley  Lysons  was  a  mischievous  little 
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Imp  of  the  lover  school — up  to  any  thing, 
and  always  in  a  row. 

Looby  Weekes — foi^et  hia  Chmtian 
lame — I  don't  think  be  knew  it  himself; 
laving  been  told,  on  hii  fint  appennmee  at 
Stylei'a,  that  he  would  be  lidted  if  he  ever 
caUed  himaelf  anything  but "  Looby,"  he  had 
^ot  the  habit  of  it,  and  even  signed  hie  exer- 
nses  "L.  Weekea."  He  waa  one  ol  the 
vghest  boys  (and  asses)  in  the  school;  I 
Anow  you  won't  beUe?e  it,  bot  diat  fellow 
was  still  in  Corderius  and  Whitaker ;  nothing 
Jispired  him  or  quickened  bis  apprehension  ; 
you  might  as  well  have  caned  the  stump  of  a 
tree.  Styles  gave  it  up,  after  a  few  months, 
and,  finding  it  useless  to  instruct  him,  made 
him  a  kind  of  bridge  for  others.  Looby  was 
thenceforth  charged  with  the  duty  of  bring- 
ing up  fellows  for  punishment,  and  holding 
them,  if  necessary,  during  its  bfliction.  This 
iraa  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  Styles  hated 
punishment,  regarding  it  as  an  unseemly  in- 
terruption to  the  pursuit  the  learning  he 
delighted  in.  But  when  he  waa  provoked, 
ypu  didn't  forget  it  in  a  hurry !  Thus  the 
:all  of  "  Mr.  Weekes,"  echoing  through  the 
Taulted  room,  has  made  many  a  chap's  heart 
give  a  quicker  jump ;  for  no  one  was  ever 
guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  believing  that  Mr. 
Weekes  was  needed  fbr  aoy  purpose  of  in- 
itrucUon! 

I  myself  was  the  last  of  the  four  that 
seemed  to  attract  the  especial  notice  of  the 
mysterious  princess,  and  that  was  probably 
because  she  had  seen  me  before  or  was  it 
that  she  had  a  spite  against  me  for  telling  of 
}ibx  ?  At  all  events,  I  didnt  feel  happy  under 
her  gaze.  Happy ! — I  would  poutively  haw 
dived  under  the  table  to  escape  it  1  I  am 
sure  she  saw  this,  and  visited  me  vrith  those 
fearful  eyes  twice  as  much  as  anybody  else. 
Just  like  women,  bother  them ! 

Alwut  this  period  of  the  half  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  agitation  in  the  school,  originat- 
ing in  another  matter,  of  a  less  mysterious 
kind — I  refer  to  the  dmners.  Queen  Mob 
had  taken  it  into  her  head  that  bullocks' 
hearts  wore  drilixed  food — cheap  at  all  events 
—and  as  Styles  ate  any  thing  that  was  of- 
fered htm,  this  oljectionable  dish  was  served 
up  twice  a  week — ^Tuesdays  and  Fridays — 
and  when  cold  (as  it  always  was)  tasted  and 
felt  like  greasy  india-rubber. 

As  if  this  wasn't  enough,  Queen  Mob  es- 
tablished a  most  oppressive  institution,  viz.. 
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having  the  pudding  ^rat,  by  which  the  fine 
edge  of  appetite  was  supposed  to  be  consid- 
erably dulled,  and  no  small  amount  of  ani- 
mal food  preserved  to  the  domestic  economy. 
Who  could  turn  from  Norfolk  dumplinga 
with  sweet  sann  to  cold  bullodi^  heart? 

We  tried  a  deputation  to  S^ka,  It  fuled, 
though  headed  by  Harry  Maithsd.  S^ki 
would  bear  of  no  Directions  to  Queen  Hob^ 
arrangements.  He  himself  &red  like  hii 
boys,  and  he  dismissed  the  deputation  with  a 
half-holiday. 

Such  was  our  respect  for  the  jolly  old  fel- 
low himself,  that  it  is  possible  we  might  have 
given  in,  starving,  or  sickening,  ovtr  Queen 
Mob's  dietary,  till  our  stomachs  got  accus- 
tomed to  the  worse  than  Spartan  fare,  but  for 
the  unlooked-for  event  upon  which  my  atoiy 
turns. 

One  morning  the  master  did  not  appear. 
The  senior  usher  passed  in  and  out  of  tfas 
room  with  an  unusually  anxious  fiwe,  and, 
turning  after  a  longer  absence  than  common, 
addressed  the  school  to  the  effect  that  Styles 
had  been  seized  in  the  night  with  severe  ill- 
nesB,  which  was  momentarily  increasing,  and 
that  he  was  now  delirious.  Feeling  the  ap- 
proach of  the  attack,  he  had  with  his  uaial 
presence  of  mind,  prescribed  some  regula- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  the  school,  earnestly 
requesting  that  the  hoys  should  not  be  di>> 
missed,  and  dictating  a  pressing  message  to 
a  neighboring  clergyman — a  fellow-coUeg^ 
—begging  him  to  undertake  for  a  few  iajt 
the  superintendence.  The  messenger,  how- 
ever, had  just  returned,  with  the  intelligence 
that  Mr.  ^grose  was  in  Wales,  and  would 
not  be  back  for  three  days. 

I  don't  now,  much  as  we  liked  old  St}'lea, 
pretend  that  some  of  the  idler  spirits  among 
us  did  not  find  comfort  in  the  relaxation  of 
discipline  that  inevitably  followed ;  still,  I  do 
believe  every  thing  would  have  gone  oa 
smoothly  'enough  had  It  not  been  for  thoae 
confounded  hearts !  The  second  day  of 
Styles's  illness,  Mary  Percival  did  not  appear. 
The  hearts  did.  This  was  bad  enough,  but 
who  can  picture  the  rage  and  consternation  of 
of  the  hungry  crowd,  when,  on  the  following 
day,  the  abominable  dish  appeared  agab  P 
It  was  a  direct  and  podtiTe  insult — an  actual 
challenge  to  disaffection  and  mutiny.  Boys 
couldn't  stand  it  We  didn't ;  but  on  tlUa 
occasion,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  deep, 
significant  murmurs,  there  was  no  row.  The 
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fellovi  simply  pushed  avay  their  plates  in 
disgust,  and  refiued  to  eat 

Though  we  observed  Queen  Mob  glare 
xoDiid  irith  a  malignant  amile,  ve  vere 
settoely  prepared  for  the  determined  purpoie 
dfhersooL  Itira't  pretty  to  talk  Latin  b^re 
ladies,  but  there's  a  well-known  proverb  that 
means,  literally,  when  the  gods  take  a  spite 
t^inst  any  chap,  they  begin  by  circumfooz- 
Ibg  his  comprehensive  faculties,  and  making 
a  muff  of  him.  So  tbey  did  with  Queen 
Mob.  She  had  sense  enough  of  her  own, 
and  can  you  conceive  her  guilty  of  the  ab- 
smrdity  of  supposing  she  could  starve  us  into 
eating  any  stuff  she  chose  P  By  Jove !  sir, 
the  hearts  came  up  the  third  day,  with  an  in- 
timation that,  until  they  were  eaten,  no  other 
dinner  would  be  served  t 

Tlien  the  shell  exploded ! 

With  a  ehont  of  execration,  the  sduwl 
rose,  pushed  over  the  forms  with  a  erash,  and 
rushed  out,  the  two  masters  (themselves  dis- 
gusted) feebly  striving  to  arrest  the  rout,  and 
insisting  upon  saying  grace !  "  Orace ! " 
Arrived  in  the  playground,  consultations  were 
held,  and  plana  hastily  agreed  upon.  "  No 
food — DO  lessons !  "  wsa  the  unanimous  re- 
solve. The  rebellion  had  in  foct  begun. 
Yells  of  defiance  resounded  on  all  sides. 
Seditious  sentiments  appeared  in  chalky  char- 
acters •upon  the  walls,  and  even  the  black- 
board, which  hung  above  the  master's  chair, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  problems,  &e., 
was  made  the  medium  of  public  ojanion. 

"No  viscera r  ''Hearts  be  hanged!" 
*No  Hob  law!"  &o.  &e.,  were  among  the 
expressions  heard.  One  youth,  inspired  by 
an  agency  which  has  made  greater  poets — an 
empty  stomach — improvised  the  following 
revolutionary  stansa,  which  being  sung  in 
efaorua  to  a  popular  tune,  produced  a  fine  ef- 
foet: 

**  Hard  hearts,  tough  hearts,  greasy  and  cold. 
Boasted  cricketrballa  nine  days  old, 

At^olly  old  Styles's  school  1 
Bancid  butter  and  mouldy  cheese, 
J^t  you  may  have,  whenever  yoo  please. 
So  long  as  Qneen  Moh  doth  mlel— 
nion^l" 

Poor  Styles's  illness,  even  the  mysterious 
princess,  were,  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, utterly  forgotten.  We  all  did  exactly 
ss  we  liked.  As  for  the  masters,  they  wan- 
dered wildly  about,  bullj-ing  the  smaller  and 
appealing  to  the  older  fellows  equally  in  vain. 
The  former  process  we  stopped  in  a  summary 
manner. 
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Our  second  master  was  a  follow  of  the 
name  of  Homidge — Gilbert  Homidge.  He'd 
been  a  master's  mate  before  he  was  a  master, 
and  had  brought  with  him  into  his  new 
sphere  all  the  roughness  of  his  former  pro- 
fession, without  its  heartiness.  He  was  a 
confounded  bully,  and  never  lost^an  opportu- 
nity of  pitching  into  one  of  us  juniors. 
Seeing  him  boxing  the  ears  of  a  little  chap  who 
had  been  executing  a  war-dance  round  him, 
but  had  miscalculated  his  distance,  Harry 
Maitland,  accompanied  by  four  ,of  the  big- 
gest fellows,  walked  quietly  up  to  him,  and 
apologising  politely  for  the  odds  it  was  nec- 
essary to  bring  against  a  gentleman  of  such 
proportions,  informed  him  that  the  next 
overt  act  of  violence  on  his  part  would  be 
visited  with  condign  punishment.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Homidge  retired  into  his  private 
den. 

It  was  aboatjtwo  o'clock,  when  the  school- 
bell  (which  might  be  sounded  eiUier  from  the 
house,  or  the  schoolroom)  gave  out  a  suddm 
summons.  This  we  thought  proper  to  obey; 
not,  however,  with  the  slightest  intention  of 
resuming  study,  but  rather  of  bullying  the 
bewildered  masters  in  the  very  seat  of  author^ 
ity. 

This  pleasant  game  had  scarcely  begun, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Rtngrose 
-made  his  appearance.  He  was  a  quiet,  ami- 
able man,  somewhat  older  than  Styles,  and 
was  personally  acquainted  with  two  or  three 
of  the  upper  school.  To  these  he  addressed 
himself  in  the  tone  of  quiet  surprise  that 
sometimes  pays  better  than  direct  reproof,  or 
doubtful  threatenings,  demanding  the  reason 
of  their  selecting  the  moment  of  our  respected 
master's  illness  for  so  disgracefol  a  demon- 
stration. 

Shouts  of  "No  hearts!"  "  Give  us  Chris- 
tian food ! "  &c.  &c.,  replied. 

Now  it  happened  that  worthy  Mr.  Ring- 
rose,  kind  and  gentle  as  he  vras  by  nature, 
had  an  immense  idea  of  the  rights  and  powers 
of  all  constituted  authorities,  and  would  have 
ri^ed  anything  rather  than  yield  to  intimida- 
tion, no  matter  how  Just  the  complunt.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  submission  must  precede 
coneeuion. 

This  sentiment  he  at  once  avowed,  in  the 
very  teeth  of  the  enraged  and  hungry  hoys ; 
and  then  proceeded  to  inform  us  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  assume  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  school,  his  presence  being  urgeotiy 
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required  elsewhere ;  that  a  fitting  subBtitute 
navtiig  been  Taioly  sought,  it  had  been  at 
first  determined  to  dismiss  the  boys  to  their 
homes;  but,  in  deference  to  the  earnest 
':^ai^e  of  our  poor  master,  and  at  the  press- 
jig  sohcitation  of  a  ladtf,  now  resident  in  the 
M»ue,  this  Tcsolution  had  been  rescinded. 

**  On  appeaHng,"  concluded  Hr.  lUngnwe, 
irith  a  half  smile,  "  to  the  yoimg  lady  in 
^uesUon  Aotv  it  vas  possible  to  carry  cm  the 
school  in  the  absence  of  a  proper  clasucal 
teacher,  Miss  Percival  replied  that  she  " 

Roars  of  laughtert  and  shouts  of  "  The 
princess  !  "  "  The  princess !  "  "  Hooray  for 
the  princess ! "  drowned  the  remainder  of  the 
speech.  The  seniors,  however,  already  an- 
ticipating some  fun,  rather  bestirred  them- 
Hilves  to  quiet  the  demonstration,  lest,  per- 
haps, our  too  ready  enthusiasm  should  awdien 
in  the  breast  of  the  worthy  Ringrose  any 
mi^ving     to  its  sincerity. 

That  gentkman — though  not  a  little  puzzled 
as  to  what  was  meant  by  the  term  "  Princess  " 
-accepted  the  shout  as  a  proof  of  our  satii* 
fection,  and,  observing  that  he  would  allow 
us  ten  minutes  to  decide  whether  we  were 
prepared  to  recognise  the  proposed  authority, 
and  yield  to  it  that  implicit  deference  without 
which  no  study  could  be  carried  on,  quitted 
the  room,  it  being  arranged  that  the  sound- 
ing of  the  school  bell  should  signify  our  con- 
tent. An  eager  consultation  followed  among 
the  seniors,  uninterrupted  by  any  disorder, 
the  smaller  chaps  feeling  tl^t  they  had  no 
•Itemative  but  to  fbllov  the  seniors*  lead, 
and  the  btter  foreseeing  no  end  of  fun  in  the 
plan  proposed. 

Within  the  given  period,  therefore,  the 
resolution  was  carried,  the  signal  given,  and 
Mr.  Ringrose  re-entered  the  schoolroom, 
with  the  slight,  graceful  figure  of  our  masked 
princess  on  his  arm.  He  led  her  to  the 
master's  seat,  which  was  in  a  comer  of  the 
room,  upon  a  portion  of  the  floor  a  little 
elevated  above  the  rest  It  was  fronted, 
moreover,  with  a  sort  of  o£Bce-«creen,  glazed 
•nd  curtained  at  the  top,  so  that  the  teacher 
might  observe  his  chai^  at  pleasure,  without 
being  himself  much  seen.  On  the  left,  agunst 
the  wall,  was  a  small  bookcase.  Above  the 
chur  hung  the  great  black  board  before  re- 
ferred to;  and  at  the  back. of  the  dais  ap- 
peared an  ominous-looking  fixture,  like  the 
stump  of  a  tree  cut  off  two  feet  from  the 
ground.   This  was  the  block,  at  which  chaps 
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knelt  to  receive  punishment,  in  view  of  tin 
school. 

Mr.  Ringrose  then  came  forward,  and  re- 
ceived from  Harry  Maitland,  Ambrose  Hall, 
Tom  Bush,  and  other  seniors,  a  solemn  »»• 
surance,  by  which  they  pledged  themselves^ 
on  behalf  of  the  school  generally,  to  yidd 
respectfol  obedience  to  the  authority  of  Miw 
Percival,  who  remained  leated  the  wluk^ 
looking  (except  as  to  her  baleful  eyes)  the 
very  incarnation  of  womanly  gentleness. 

When  Maitland  had  spoken,  and  the  oQux 
fellows  murmured  their  assent,  she  bowed 
slightly  —  very  slightly  —  and  smiled  —  a 
strange,  ironical  smile,  as  was  remarked  at 
the  time  by  some  close  observer,  and  extraded 
her  beautiful  white  hand  to  Mr.  Ringrose,  m 
though  in  token  that  she  needed  his  cciaat»- 
nance  and  support  no  longer. 

Then  Mr.  Ringrose  quitted  the  room,  and 
we  were  alone  with  our  queen. 

For  B  good  minute  we  gawd  at  her,  and 
she  at  OB,  in  silenee.  The  strangeness  of  the 
situation  kept  tt»  quiet.  How  it  a£feoted  iar 
I  can't  say.  To  all  appearance.,  she  nercr 
changed  a  muscle.   Suddenly  she  rose : 

"  The  school  will  assemble  at  three." 

Low  murmurs  followed,  for  itwaa  Wcdiio» 
day,  a  half-holiday. 

"  The  school  will  assemble  at  three,  and  al 
the  same  hour  on  succeeding  Wednes^yi 
until  further  notioe,  as  a  penalty  for  thia  dia< 
order." 

You  might  have  distinctly  heard  a  <f 
caressing  his  nose  during  thia  speech,  so  com- 
pletely Btupified  were  we  at  this  first  exereist 
of  power.  Before  we  had  recovered,  on 
Queen  Stork  had  glided  from  the  room. 

The  playground  was  ^  curious  scene  thai 
morning.  Cricket  wasn't  dreamed  of.  Cbapa 
vralked  gravely  about  in  pairs,  or  gathered  in 
clusters  round  some  detached  senior — listei^ 
ing  to  his  maturer  views — while,  squatting 
under  the  tamarisks,  like  Indian  chiefs  at  a 
palaver,  Harry  Maitland  and  his  particular 
friends,  with  knitted  brows  reviewed  the 
course  they  had  so  hastily  adopted — not  vr&b> 
out  some  little  mis^ving  that,  if  stioking  to 
one's  word  was  to  be  the  order  of  the  da]^ 
they  had  somewhat  imperilled  the  geuxal 
liberties. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  livelier  view* 
prevailed.  Discipline  must  be  relaxed — that 
was  inevitable.  Lessons  will  he  short  and 
easy,  for  no  youog  lady  can  have  ventured 
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much  beyond  Cam  and  Comeliui  Nepoa — 
and  it  will  be,  no  doubt,  a  jolly  lark  to  see  her 
boggling  at  Homer !  Our  spii  its  rose  rapidly, 
and  thus  it  happened  that  even  before  the 
accustomed  hour  the  schoolroom  was  well 
filled  by  fellows  waiting  eagerly  the  com- 
mencemeDt  of  the  fua. 

Jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  new  directrets 
went  smartly  roimd,  and  Tariooi  ingenious 
Bttle  plots  for  rendering  her  positirai  as  awk- 
wd  and  embanassing  as  posrible  vmre 
liastily  concocted.  To  these  the  big  feUovs 
aiade  but  ftint  opporition,  satisfying  their 
oonsciences  by  refrtuoing  from  any  open  share, 
and  perhaps  seeing  no  reason  for  taking  upon 
them  the  "  police "  of  the  school,  which 
pr  iperly  belonged  to  the  masters. 

Among  other  things,  it  came  into  the  head 
of  Charley  Lysons,  the  miscbieTOus,  who  had 
« turn  for  the  fine  arts,  to  sketch  upon  the 
Uack  board  above  the  master's  chair  a  pre- 
Baphaelite  cartoon.  This  dedgn  repreaented 
8  rustic  dome,  with  nose  and  chin  amicably 
kissing  each  other,  and  (to  avcad  any  misap- 
prehension) mth  a  bandage  over  her  e}'e8. 
She  was  armed  with  an  immense  rod,  and 
was  engaged  in  dispensing  justice  and  ortho- 
graphy to  a  circle  of  sturdy  louts,  with  coun- 
tenances expressire  of  intense  alarm. 

Upon  this  happy  inspiration  the  youthful 
SEtist  was  yet  receiving  our  congratulations 
when  the  three  o'clock  bell  rang. 

.A  few  moments  elapsed,  the  door  quietly 
opened,  and  Mary  FenuTal,  cool  and  unem- 
barrassed as  though  entering  a  fiiend's  boud- 
flir,  glided  in  and  took  her  phux.  Not  alone, 
-IwweTer ;  Queen  Mob  immediately  followed 
Jwr,  c«rr}-ing  a  basket  j^led  up  with  disabled 
■0^  and  handkerchief  to  a  height  that  con- 
'vinced  us  we  were  destined  to  enjoy  her  so- 
ciety for  the  rest  of  the  ailemoon,  as  duenna 
%o  the  young  directress. 

The  latter  threw  a  calm  and  comprehensiYe 
glance  round  the  apartment,  taking  in  but 
not  dwelling  upon  Charley  Lysons*  perform' 
ance,  arranged  some  hooka  on  the  dak  be- 
fore her,  and  spoke : 

"  Mr.  Weekes." 

The  Toice,  sweet*  clear,  and  liquid  as  a' 
harp-string,  sounded  oddly  in  that  rough 
•luemblagei  the  more  so,  as  the  name  she 
littered  was,  as  I  have  before  obser¥ed,  never 
heard  from  that  chair  save  in  the  assodation 
of  impending  punishment. 

**Mr.  Weekea"  arose,  shambled  up  the 
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school,  and  stationed  himself— mechanically, 
OS  it  were — in  the  spot  he  usually  occupied 
when  engaged  in  his  official  duties — t. 
close  by  the  block,  awaiting,  with  hia  handa 
in  his  trousers-pockets,  and  his  mouth  and 
round  eyes  wide  open,  the  next  order. 

**I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Styles  and  Mr. 
Bingrose,"  said  the  musical  voice  of  our 
direetreas,  "that  this  has  always  hitherto 
been  a  school  of  gentlemen.  Gentlemen 
may  regret  bnt  never  disavow  their  deeds. 
The  author  of  this  folly "  (she  tossed  her 
little  head  badt  as  though  disdaining  to  look 

the  hoard)  "  will  step  forward  and  efface 
it." 

"  Don't  peach,  you  fellows,"  said  Charley 
Lysons,  putting  down  his  head  and  sjiesking 
along  the  desk.  Something  made  Charley 
rc^t  that  he  had  been  the jlfr4<  to  ofiend. 

**Am  I  understood  P"  inquired  the  prii^ 
cess,  sweetly. 

"Don't  stand  it,  Charley,"  said  one  diap, 
who  was  a  bit  of  a  sneak. 

"  Cfof  Charley,"  suggested  mother,  who 
wasn't 

<*  Blest  if  I  do !"  said  Charley  himself. 

"You  go,  young  Lysons,"  said  Harry 
Maitland,  in  a  low,  fierce  tone  (he  wanted  to 
humor  the  princess  a  little),  "or  lotdt  out, 
after  five." 

The  dark  suggestion  of  something  disfr- 
greeable  when  the  school  rose  determined 
Charley.  He  got  up,  sulkily,  and,  mounting 
the  platform,  tore  down  the  board:  then, 
kneeling,  proceeded  to  rub  out  with  his  cu& 
and  han^rchief  the  efforts  of  his  genius  i 
indemnifying  himself,  however,  as  be  did  so, 
by  a  pantomimic  gesture,  concealed,  as  be 
not  unnaturally  imagined,  by  the  board. 

Unlucky  Charley!  His  thumb  had  not 
fairly  quitted  his  nose  before  vengeance  was 
upon  him !  With  one  step,  like  the  glide  of 
a  panther,  the  princess  was  at  his  side ;  thetw 
was  the  flash  of  a  white  hand,  and  a  box  on 
the  ear  such  as,  with  the  combination  of  pain 
and  surprise,  sent  the  boy  fairly  rolling  from 
the  platform  upon  the  schoolroom  floor. 

"  For  the  second  insult,  not  the  first,"  re- 
marited  the  princess,  gently,  and  resumed 
her  seat. 

**  Who'd  have  thought  those  g^mlet-eyei 
of  hers  could  see  .through  a  board  P"  mn^ 
tered  Charley. 

Business  now  proceeded  vrith  tolerable 
tranquillity  ibr  some  half-hour  or  so,  during 
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which  many  curious  glanceB  were  directed 
towards  our  mysterious  mistress,  who  was 
dimly  seen  through  the  glazed  screen  im- 
mersed in  thought  or  study. 

"She's  getting  up  the  Latin,"  suggested 
somebody. 

"  Corderivs,"  said  the  mnncal  vmce,  as 
though  in  answer. 

(The  Corderius  class  was  uaaally  taken  by 
one  of  the  under-masters.) 

"  I  thought  so ;  shell  take  the  easy  ones," 
said  Charley  LysouE,  spitefully. 

Up  went  the  class,  and  formed  its  usual 
half-circle  rouod  the  chair,  the  leader  politely 
presenting  his  book  to  the  lady,  who  flung  it 
carelessly  on  the  desk.  She  heard  the  les- 
son, with  the  same  cool,  quiet  air]  detecting, 
however,  the  slightest  inaccuracy,  and  cor- 
recdng  it  with  a  sort  of  hasty,  careless  dis- 
^n,  not  easy  to  describe,  often  accompanied 
by  that  peculiar  smile  we  had  already  no- 
deed.  It  was  a  smile  that  did  not  cheer,  but 
'  diill ;  I  suppose  it  was  like  that  of  Henry 
the  Cruel,  as  the  books  tell  us,  whose  "  sweet 
fnend"  meant, literally, "go  and  be  hanged!" 
We  learned  to  dread  it  even  more  afterwards, 
SB  we  knew  her  better. 

The  lesson  drew  to  an  end,  and  but  three 
oar  four  lines  remained ;  these,  according  to 
custom,  should  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
lost  boy  in  the  class  Something  induced  the 
mistress  to  transfer  them  to  the  boy  immedi- 
ately above  him,  who  had  executed  his  own 
portion 'with  remarkable  glibness  and  accu- 
racy. Nevertheless,  he  was  the  greatest 
blockhead  in  the  school.  Learn  he  wouldn't 
or  couldn't,  but  it  was  his  habit  to  get  up  at 
least  a  minute  portion  of  every  lesson,  and 
by  carefully  calculating  where  his  turn  would 
come,  usually  managed  to  cut  in,  and  make  a 
very  respectable  display,  being  in  reality  to- 
tally ignorant  of  about  eleven  twelfths  of 
what  he  had  to  study. 

Of  course,  in  the  present  case,  poor  Brome 
Debary  was  at  once  floored.  Queen  Stork, 
with  ominous  patience  (and  her  terrible 
■mile),  put  him  through  the  entire  lesson, 
word  by  word.  Not  one  could  he  manage ! 
Then  she  gave  him  his  own  portion.  Here 
Brome's  tongue  waa  loosed,  and  be  gabbled 
over  it  with  an  alacrity  which,  alas !  only 
helped  to  convict  him  of  the  fraud.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  Queen  Stork  had  long 
since  detected  it,  and  the  interest  that  now 
began  to  attach  to  the  scene  induced  a  pro* 
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found  silence.  Would  she  venture  to  punish 
him — and  how  ? 

Curiosity  was  quickly  satisfied.  She  dis- 
missed the  class. 

"  Remain,  sir,"  she  added  to  Brome. 
-  She  then  turned  to  her  desk,  and,  taking 
something  from  it,  handed  to  Looby  Weekea, 
who  still  retained  his  position,  a  stick,  or 
whip,  of  three  fibres  dosely  pluted  together, 
altogether  not  thicker  than  an  ordinary  cane, 
perfectly  black,  and  looking  fearfully  hard 
and  pliant.  It  had  a  leathern  handle,  like  a 
coach-whip,  which  offered  a  beautiful  grip. 
Poor  Brome  had  visited  that  block  too  often 
to  miss  his  way,  or,  indeed,  to  feel  greaUy 
dismayed  at  what  was  impending  ;  so,  yield- 
ing to  destiny  and  Queen  Stork,  he  knelt 
patiently  down,  and  received  on  his  hard* 
ened  shoulders  six  sha^  strokes.  But  be 
had  miscalculated  the  amount  of  pain.  Ko 
cane  ever  cut  like  that!  Two  strokes  be 
endiured  with  surprise  but  fortitude.  At  tlw 
third— 

"  It's  not  fair"  bellowed  Brome. 

The  fifth  elicited  a  terrific  howl,  and  the 
last  dismissed  the  luckless  Brome  from  the 
block,  if  not  a  better  at  least  a  wiser  boy,  for 
he  never  tried  that  artifice  again. 

"  For  idleness  and  deception,"  said  the 
princess,  in  her  sweetest  tone,  as  Brome, 
writhing  with  rage  and  pain,  staggered  away. 

At  all  this,  Queen  Mob  had  looked  on 
with  undisguised  delight,  never  mterfering  in 
the  remotest  manner,  and  resuming  her  darn- 
ing with  a  chuckle  and  a  goggle  of  approvaL 

Although  by  this  time  it  was  abundantly 
clear  that  we,  the  juniors,  had  caught  a  Tar- 
tar, the  real  trial  was  still  to  come.  Gradih 
ally  it  approached. 

"  Virgil,"  said  the  directress. 

A  class  of  fifteen  fellows,  about  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen,  now  stood  up,  prepared 
to  construe  the  poet  in  question,  the  head 
hoy,  as  usual,  offering  his  book.  As  befbrc, 
the  lady  declined  this  aid,  and,  with  consum- 
mate coolness,  nodded  to  the  class  to  pro- 
ceed, appearing,  to  our  extreme  astonish- 
ment, as  well  up "  in  the  most  difficult 
passages  of  the  £neid  as  in  the  dissyllaUo 
fragments  of  Corderius!  Not  an  error 
escaped  her,  and  the  occasional  substitution- 
of  some  searching  phrase  for  the  conventional 
renderings  to  which  schoolboys  are  addicted, 
showed  her  completely  mistress  of  the  subject. 

The  lesson  was  passing  off  very  smoothly. 
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each  boy  tikiiig  up  the  author  where  the 
last  left  off,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  teacher, 
whea,  about  the  middle  of  the  clasa,  Fred 
Kovett,  who  was  constntiDg,  oune  to  a  sud- 
den itand. 

**  WeUt  ^  P  **  laid  the  prineeaa,  interroga- 
tirely. 

Please     thafk  alL" 
*'A1I!  InthexoiddleofaientenoeP  What 

u  your  lewon  P  " 

"  Fif^  lines,  te,  and  on  to  the  next  full 
•top." 

"Proceed,  then." 

"Please 'm,  full  stop." 

"  ^^rgtl,  sir,  is  beltered  to  have  understood 
faia  own  language.   Give  me  your  book." 

She  took  it,  examined,  and  returned  it, 
took  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  so  cm 
through  the  whole  class.  As  she  was  about 
to  give  faadt  the  last,  an  Idea  seemed  to  strike 
her ;  she  held  up  the  leaf  between  her  eyes 
and  the  light ;  the  terrible  smile  gathered  on 
her  lip.   The  trick  was  discovered  ! 

Yon  must  know  that  an  ingenious  chap  of 
ovr  class  had  found  out  that  by  dipping  the 
point  of  a  pin  in  ink  and  striking  it  into  the 
page,  a  mark  was  produced  almost  exactly 
resembling  a  printed  period.  If,  therefore, 
at  the  end  of  the  allotted  fifty  lines,  the 
want  of  a  full  stop  added  matemlly  to  the 
length  of  the  lesson,  we  sometimes  took  the 
Vbetiy  of  introducing  one.  Oddly  enough, 
duHigh  the  eceentridties  of  Virgil's  punctua- 
tion had  not  a  litUe  puided  the  worthy  Styles, 
it  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  there  was 
any  trick.  In  the  present  ease,  howerer,  less 
care  than  usual  having  been  observed,  so  in- 
human a  divorce  bad  been  brought  about 
between  a  verb  and  the  substantive  it  gov- 
erned, that  a  less  penetrating  eye  than  Queen 
Stork's  must  have  detected  Uie  fraud. 

She  laid  down  the  book  and  paused,  re- 
garding us  contemptuously.  Her  eye  glanced 
from  us  to  Looby  Weekes,  who  still  stood, 
grasping  the  black  cane,  aghast  at  the  idea 
of  havmg  perhaps  to  flog  fifteen  boys!  But 
h  was  a  different  decree : 

The  lesson  will  henceforth  be  one  hun- 
dred linn,**  said  the  princess,  calmly.  "  You 
may  go,  gatilemen ! " 

We  slunk  away,  some  of  us  a  leetle 
ashamed,  and  began  to  compare  notes. 
OfHiiions  were  a  good  deal  divided.  The 
jonior  bt^s  certainly  regretted  the  change. 
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Brome  Debary  shmgged  his  still  smarting 
shoulders,  and  grumbled  mutiny. 

Charley  Lysons  suggested  plans  of  insidh- 
008  revenge. 

Some  older  chaps  hinted  at  the  pledge  we 
had  given. 

**OiTe  ha  rope,"  ssid  Harry  Hidtland, 
daikly.  And — 

"  Greek  play,"  said  the  musical  voice,  as 
calmly  as  though  it  bad  called  for  Goody 
Two-Shoes  in  the  original 

Disdainful  smiles  were  exchanged  among 
the  members  of  this,  the  first  class,  as  they 
rose,  in  a  rather  dignified  manner,  and  strolled 
up  to  the  platform. 

"Now  for  a  lark!"  whispoed  a  juoiOT 
next  me. 

This  time  Qneen  Storic  accepted  the  book 
tendered  by  the  leader)  but  nevertheless 
held  it  in  her  hand  widi  a  provoking  care- 
lessness that  did  not  promise  well  for  any 
especial /tin. 

It  happened,  moreover,  to  be  the  same 
play  I  had  heard  Styles  reading  to  her — ^vix., 
the  '*  Alcestis  "  of  EurijHde*. 

In  the  course  of  the  lesson  oceorred  the 
Queen's  dying  speech : 

*AXie,  KM  ^6o(  a/upac 
Ovprnim  re  iana,  &c,  &C. 

Admetns  r^mns : 

'Ops  oe  KOfU,  &c. 

"  Stop,"  said  the  princess.  "What  is  the 
nominative  to  opo  ? " 

«  Ovpavrai,"  replied  Maitland,  carelessly. 

"  Because,"  stud  the  princess,  "  it  happens 
to  lie  conveniently  near.  An  excellent  rea- 
son. Common  sense,  however,  puts  in  a  claioi 
on  behalf  of  TKwf,  the  substantive j¥r«(  men- 
ttoned*by  Alcestis.   Go  on." 

With  one  or  two  such  hints  the  lesson 
proceeded  to  a  satisfiictory  conclusion,  the 
princess  shovring  herself  to  be  on  the  best 
possible  terms  with  Euripides,  and  (though 
with  scarcely  a  glance  at  the  book)  not  per^ 
mitUng  tbe  slightest  deviation  from  his  text, 
except  when,  in  one  instance,  she  herself 
altered  a  disputed  reading. 

Five  o'clock  struck,  and,  without  word  or 
sign,  Queen  Stork  glided  from  the  room  as 
quietly  as  she  came.  Queen  Mob,  on  her 
part,  gathered  up  her  work,  grinned  horribly 
at  the  school,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  How  do 
you  like  it  notof  and  fbllowed. 

Some  of  OS,  I've  no  doubt,  looked  fiwlish 
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enough.  The  seniors  were  divided.  The 
princexs'fl  talents  commanded  their  respect 
and  admiration,  and  there  was,  besides,  the 
novelty  of  the  situation  to  exeite  tlmr  inter- 
est. Some,  however,  and  among  them,  EUurry 
Maitland,  were  considerably  mortified  by  the 
bearing  she  assumed.  They  had  e^weted 
that,  since  it  was  evident  Uie  masters  poa> 
•Rised  little  infinenoe,  she  would  have  estab- 
fished  a  friendly  undentandingwith  the  older 
(juys,  and  relied  upon  their  authority  and  ex- 
ample for  the  preaenration  of  order ;  whereas 
she  appeared  determined  to  make  not  the 
slightest  distinction  !  Now  the  question  was, 
was  this  to  be  tome  P 

After  much  discusnon,  it  was  decided  to 
try  the  event  of  another  day. 

"  Give  her  every  chance,"  said  Harry,  in- 
dulgently. 

School,  on  the  morrow,  proceeded  quietly 
enough ;  but  at  dinner-time,  a  new  test  had 
to  be  endured.  Up  came,  as  usual,  the 
abominable  hearts;  this  time,  however,  hot 

and  nicely  dressed,  with  stuffing,  and  an  al- 
luring gravyi  The  princess  sat  on  the  right 
of  Queen  Mob  ;  was,  of  course,  helped  first, 
and  seemed  to  swallow  her  portion  with  con- 
siderable relish.  So  did  the  G.  P.  B.'s. 
Asljamed  to  refuse,  we  followed  the  example 
of  our  betters,  and  were  in  some  sort  re- 
warded by  the  appearance  of  two  magnifi- 
cent plum-puddings,  such  as  had  never,  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  boy,  graced  those  boards. 

All  ^is  increased  the  good  humor  of  the 
gmeral  body :  and  not  only  for  that,  £ut  the 
succeeding  day,  business  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed without  disorder. 

On  t-.e  fourth  morning,  however,  the  im- 
patience of  some  of  the  older  fellows  .under 
Queen  Stork's  lofty  bearing  and  exacting 
rule  began  by  degrees  to  evince  itself  Mait- 
land openly  declared  lie  would  stand  it  no 
longer — threw  off  the  mask  of  obedience, 
and  assumed  an  entirely  new  demeanor.  He 
strolled  into  school  ten  minutes  after  time. 
He  conversed  aloud.  He  flung  a  book 
across  the  room  to  Boss  Tvri^,  uid  com- 
mitted other  indiscretions  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Sometimes  these  demonstrations 
evoked  corresponding  ones  from  other  se- 
niors, always  a  Utter  from  the  juniors.  Now 
and  then  a  fellow  of  gentler  mood  would  put 
in: 

«  Quiet,  Harry.  Don't,  old  boy.  Bother ! 
1  *s  a  shame." 
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But  this  style  of  opposition  only  irritated 
Maitland  more.  He  could  not  bring  himself 
to  believe  that  the  school  generally  were  soch 
spoons  as  to  yield  pladd  obedience  to  a  giri 
of  twenty — though  she  did  know  sometl^ig 
of  Greek. 

Strange  was  it  thai  Queen  Stork  never 
took  open  notice  of  the  growhig  disafifeetion, 
thoi^h  only  the  previous  day  ^e  had  deliv- 
ered over  a  chap  to  the  tender  attentions  ol 

her  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod  for  a 
mere  act  of  carelessness — dropping  an  ink- 
stand. That  she  observed  what  passed,  no- 
body could  doubt ;  for  we  saw  her  strange, 
terrible  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  Maitland— 
never  upon  any  other  offender — as  though 
she  at  once  recognised  in  him  the  core  at 
the  rebellion.  We  knew  that  Harry's  shoti 
were  telling.  She  called  up  a  junior  clss^ 
and,  after  looking  at  them  for  more  than  a 
minute  with  an  air  of  the  most  profound  de- 
pression, dismissed  them  unheard,  and  re- 
sumed her  fbnner  attitude,  garing,  as  though 
&scinated,  at  the  destroyer  of  her  peace,  and 
of  the  power  she  had  so  nearly  established. 

Some  fellows — Hall  and  Lindsay  among 
them — were  rather  touched  by  the  strange 
princess's  evident  distress,  and  begged  Harry 
to  desist.  But  he  angrily  bade  them  mind 
their  own  business ;  and  the  day  concluded 
in  a  very  uncomfortable  manner — ^no  lessona 
heard,  and  the  princess  retiring,  on  Queen 
Mob's  arm,  her  head  stooped,  and  she  her- 
self with  all  the  appearance  of  a  person  nd- 
fering  both  ment^  and  physical  pain. 

Sunday  intervened ;  and,  on  Monday,  th» 
struggle,  if  it  might  be  called  so,  recom- 
menced. Maitland,  backed  by  me  or  two 
other  malcontents,  especially  Boss  Twigge, 
bis  great  admirer,  renewed  his  annoyances — 
the  declared  object  being  to  compel  the 
princess  to  what  they  termed  a  "  capitula- 
tion." 

"  Let  her,"  said  Harrj-,  "  make  friends  rf 
us,  or  see  if  we  don't  lead  her  a  dance ! " 

"  She's  ill,"  said  good-natured  Ambo  HaU. 
"  Look,  she's  leaning  her  face  on  her  hands." 

**  Sulking,  sir,"  rejoined  Harry.  "  A  little 
more,  and  we'll  bring  her  regularly  to.  Hi^ 
you  Foimsetl^  lend  us  that." 

He  snatched  a  small  popgun  from  the 
boy's  hand,  and  took  aim  at  the  princess'e 
screen,  I  don't  think  he  intended  at  first  to 
shoot,  but  exnted  by  the  laugh  around  him, 
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be  did.  The  pellet  stnwk  the  glazed  por- 
tioa  directly  in  front  of  the  princesi's  &oe. 

She  started  to  her  feet,  her  eyes  literally 
flashing  through  the  muk,  and  the  terrible 
smile  plainly  Tisible. 

"  I  thank  you,"  she  aaid.  *•  A  direct  in- 
sult is  all  I  needed.   Mr.  'Weekes.'* 

Looby  shuffled  up  to  hie  poet.  She  threw 
him  the  whip. 

"  Henry  Maitland." 

Harry  laughed  soomfiilly. 

**Flog  fRe/*  he  exclaimed,  and  lodged 
round  the  school  as  though  for  support 
But,  to,  his  Bstoniahaiei)^  the  popular  ytAae 
was  mute. 

Boes  Twigge  did  uideed  mutter  his  persna- 
non  that  if  a  senior  cock  were  punished  the 
lord  mayor  himself  might  be  the  next  riotim. 

With  this  exception,  an  almost  profotmd 
silence  succeeded. 

"1  waste  no  words  upon  you,"  said  the 
princess.  "  Either  submit  to  your  punish- 
ment, less  degrading  than  th6  cowardice  that 
haa  provoked  it,  or  rid  my  benefactor's  house 
of  your  evil  presence.   Choose ! " 

She  moved  to  the  door,  and  threw  it  open. 

MaiUand's  eye  once  more  glanced  over  the 
expectant  crowd.  He  had  gone  just  a  itep 
too  fhr — that  one  step  irtiich  has  mined  so 
many  clever  conceptions.  Tbne  was  a  little- 
ness m  the  insult  he  had  offered,  that  awoke 
the  better  feelings  of  tbe  boys.  Oinnion  was 
against  him.  Not  a  voice,  not  a  look  encour- 
aged bim.  But — the  humiliation!  His 
heart  swelled — he  moved  towards  tbe  door. 

What  sound  is  that  at  the  lower  desks  ? 
A  murmur — a  hiss— mcreasing  with  every 
step  he  takes.  They  deem  him  coward,  too 
the  boys — the  little  boysi  Harry  stopped 
diort,  and  threw  up  his  bead.  The  hiss 
■topped,  then  a  low  example  of  applause 
firom  the  upper  school  was  re-echoed  heartily 
below.  In  that  second,  Hany*!  resolution 
was  taken. 

He  walked  calmly  up  to  the  ph^rm,  and 
knelt   The  princess  closed  the  door. 

Poor  Harry  could  not  refrain  from  bestow- 
ing a  warning  glance  on  Looby,  which  said 
distinctly ; 

"  Strike  ^ngerly,  old  fellow,  or  look  out 
for  your  ovm  skin !  " 

This,  and  the  unexampled  duty  of  whop- 
iring  a  senior  cock,  had  their  natural  effect 
upon  Lool^',  who  consequently  deliverei?  the 
first  stroke  with  a  tendemeas  approacMig 
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the  ludionns.  But  the  princess  was  not  to 
be  taifled  with.  With  her  graceful  panther 
step  she  was  at  his  ride,  caught  the  whip 
from  his  hand,  and,  with  a  force  in  which  all 
the  resentment  of  her  proud  nature  seemed 
concentred,  administered  one  of  those  short, 
'sharp  cuts  that  hurt  worse  than  a  sweeping 
stroke. 

We  saw  the  blood  rush  to  Harry's  fore- 
bead  ;  but,  though  the  whip  must  have  ent 
like  a  knife,  be  gave  no  other  s^  of  nam, 
and  even  bent  forward,  as  though  courting 
a  repetition  from  the  menacing  white  ha  m, 
already  lifted  for  the  purpose.  She  chai^^ 
her  mind,  however,  flung  the  rod  disdainfully 
back  to  Looby,  and  ugned  to  him  to  continue 
the  punishment 

Harry  took  it  like  a  hero,  prolonged  as  it 
was,  until  another  sign  from  the  victorious 
princess  bade  the  executioner  desist  Then, 
with  a  dignity  scarcely  less  than  her  own,  he 
rose  and  retired  to  his  place. 

After  twelve  o'clock,ju8t  as  we  were  as- 
sembling in  the  playground,  a  message  sum- 
moned Harry  to  the  study.  He  went 
Queen  Stork  -  was  there,  alone.  She  was 
pacing  the  room  in  her  favorite  attitude,  with 
her  hands  clasped,  and  her  head  bent  cbwn. 

"I  lent  for  yoti,  sir,''Bhe  began  calmly,  <*  to 
— to  "  (Here  her  vdce  fklteied,  and 
she  hn^e  into  a  sudden  passion  that  made 
Harry  start)  "  B03-,  or  man,  whichever  you 
pretend  to  be,  what  had  I  done  to  you,  that 
you  should  have  forced  me  to  this  ?  What 
was  your  hostility  ?  If  you  knew  nothing  of 
tbe  deep  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  my  gener- 
ous friend,  some  portion  of  which  I  sought  to 
repay  by  taking  upon  me  this  unfitting  chaise, 
at  least  you  might  have  honored  the  apparent 
motive,  and  rec<^ised,  in  my  dismissal  of  all 
other  suppiKt,  an  appeal  to  your  forbearance 
few  EoglUh  natures,  <^  any  1^,  vnmld  have 
resisted." 

Harry  made  an  involuntary  step  forward. 

**  Be  silent,  sir,"  she  continued.  **  Never 
presume  to  address  me  but  in  your  class — a 
need  I  cannot  escape.  But  go,  rather.  Oh ! 
do  as  I  proposed  to  you.  Leave  us.  Let  me 
work  out  my  task  in  peace.  It  is  to  restore 
the  school  to  my  protector's  hand  better  than 
I  found  it  The  power,  the  gift,  the  oppor- 
tunity— all  are  mine.  Nothing  but  your 
childish  malice  could  have  obstructed  me, 
and  your  own  act  has  made  that  harmless. 
Yet  go,  if  yon  desire  it ;  if  not,  I  thank  yoa 
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for  your  open  enmity.  I  can  deal  with  such 
opponents.  I  sent  for  you  to  say  so,  and  to 
add  one  word — ^Beware !  " 

She  jsade  one  step  towards  him,  and  the 
■trange  meamng  jn  her  eyes*'  almost  made 
Harry  recoiL 

The  boy  came  back  from  that  interview 
lookmg  as  though  be  had  seen  a  ghost  We 
did  not  for  a  long  time  afterwards  learn  what 
had  passed.  Harry  was  mysterious.  We 
did,  however,  find  out  that  an  utter  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  feelings  of  our  school- 
fellow, and  that  all  rebellion,  on  his  part,  was 
at  an  end. 

Queen  Stork's  power  was  now  completely 
established.  The  school  submitted  at  discre- 
tion. Often  and  often  since  I  have  wondered 
at  the  completeness  of  our  subjection.  Post- 
tivelyi  we  were  more  like  the  slaves  of  some 
Eastern  despot  than  pupils  at  an  English 
school.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  an  odd  sort 
of  pleasure  in  submitting  to  the, rule  of  the 
heroine  of  so  many  romantic  dreams.  Then 
there  was  a  self-complacent  feeling  that  we 
were  yielding  rather  to  a  principle  than  to 
outward  compulsion.  Perhaps,  too,  one  cause 
of  the  princess's  extraordinary  influence  lay 
in  the  utter  absence  of  the  slightest  familiar- 
ity of  intercourse  j  not  a  word  of  civility,  for 
less  of  praise  or  approval,  ever  passed  her 
lips.  Kewards  were  out  of  the  question. 
Those  who  did  well  were  simply  not  pun- 
ished. On  the  other  hand,  in  correction,  she 
was  steraness  itself.  She  rarely,  indeed,  re- 
sorted to  the  rod — never  again  in  the  case  of 
a  senior.  It  had  become  a  fashion  to  obey 
her  least  command,  and  she  would  have  been 
at  a  loss  for  any  serious  provocation.  But 
impositions,  confinement  to  school,  bread-and- 
water  diet,  badges  of  disgrace,  were  dis- 
pensed with  a  merciless  hand. 

In  addition,  she  doubled  all  the  regular 
tasks,  and  managed,  in  various  ways,  so  to 
stimulate  the  energies  of  the  school,  that  I 
am  sore,  in  the  five  weeks  of  her  iron  rule, 
our  education  was  advanced  by  at  least  as 
many  months.  Pm  bound  to  admit  that, 
while  she  ftimished  our  heads,  she  did  not 
neglect  our  stomachs.  Aremai^able  change 
came  over  the  faoosekeeping  department, 
such  as  could  not  possibly  be  owing  to  Queen 
Mob.  The  dinners  were  beautifully  cooked, 
plentiful  and  excellent,  hearts  being  alto- 
gether omitted.  Cofiee  and  chocolate  were 
provided  for  those  who  preferred  them. 
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Even  Will's  basket "  underwent  an  enforced 
improvement,  and  that  most  fraudulent  pur- 
veyor found  himself,  to  liis  extreme  dlsgnst, 
compelled  to  provide  new  and  wholesoma 
cakes,  at  a  reduced  profit  of  only  fifty  per 
cent. 

I  must  go  back  a  little. 

Though  the  princess  had,  one  might  im- 
agine, enjoyed  a  sufficient  revenge,  it  was 
evident  she  could  not  forgive  Harry  Maitland. 
Not  in  the  least  was  she  mollified  by  his  sub- 
sequent submission.  In  vain  the  poor  fellow 
labored  to  regain  her  good  opinioD.  Per- 
fectly just  in  everything  else,  with  Aim  she 
seemed  to  go  out  of  her  way  to  seek  causes 
-of  irritation.  Sometimes  she  would  treat  him 
with  contemptuous  neglect,  passing  him  over 
in  the  class  as  though  he  were  invisible ;  st 
other  times  my  lady  would  pounce  up<m  him 
with  a  difficult  passage — nay,  with  the  entirv 
lesson,  and  woe  to  Urn  if  he  made  a  nngls 
error  1 

Once  she  compelled  him  to  repeat  three 
times  over  a  particular  passage,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  he  did  not  read  distinctiy ;  and 
for  a  slight  impatience  in  bis  tone  ott  the 
third  attempt  to  please  her,  gave  bim  a  thorn 
sand  lines  of  Homer  to  write  out  and  leant 
by  heart !  It  cost  him  five  days'  confinement, 
and  was  exacted  to  the  last  letter ! 

But  the  most  trying  thing  of  all  was  this. 
There  was  a  chap  in  one  of  the  junior  classes 
who  happened  to  he  a  fiiTorite  of  HxrrfE. 
He  was  a  clever  hoy,  but  had  a  singular  de- 
fect of  memory,  arising  from  nervous  aensK 
bili^.  which  caused  him  frequently  to  bresk 
down  in  class,  though  a  moment  before  com- 
pletely master  of  the  lesson.  He  went  up 
one  morning,  a  little  beaten  by  the  double 
task,  and  as  he  passed  his  friend  Harry,  who 
sat  within  speaking  distance  of  the  platTorm, 
cast  an  appealing  look  at  him,  which  Harry 
could  not  fail  to  understand.  Whether  tlM 
princess's  eagle  eye  discerned  it  also,  I  can't 
say ;  at  all  events,  she,  on  the  instant,  ungled 
out  poor  little  Freddy  as  her  victim,  and  with 
the  first  sharp  question  knocked  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  lesson  ontof  his  head.  Freddy 
fidgeted,  colored,  began  to  cry — ^wheu  Harry 
ventured  a  slight  prompt.  Carefiilly  as  U 
was  managed,  the  princess's  ear  caught  tba 
sound.  She  boding  smile  appeared.  Pres- 
ently the  class  was  dismissed,  Freddy  ordered 
to  remain,  and  "Mr.  Wedies**  summoned 
to  a  conference. 
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Poor  Freddy,  who  had  never  been  pun- 
ished before,  and  had  an  especial  dread  of 
pain,  displayed  such  an  agony  of  terror  that 
Maitland  determined  to  intercede.  He  re- 
spectfully approached  the  princess,  and,  fvith 
manly  deference,  apologised  for  the  interfer- 
ence, pointiDg  out  that  the  fault  was  his,  and 
oSbring  to  submit  to  my  fitting  penalty  in 
place  of  the  fHghtened  Freddy. 

The  princess  smiled  hauglitil}-,  bu£  gave  no 
Other  answer,  and  poor  Fred's  shoulders  had 
to  bear  th«r  own  burden,  and,  perhaps, 
thanks  to  Horry,  a  little  more ! 

Now  I  dare  say  you  wonder  why,  in  the 
name  of  goodness,  Harry  bore  aU  this  so 
patiently. 

It's  not  odd  at  all.  Plere's  the  secret. 
Now  don't  laugh.  Harry  Maitland  was  in 
love! 

Upon  my  word  of  honor  it*s  true.  It  was 
written,  I  8ui)i)09e,  in  the  book  of  his  destiny 
that  he  should  be  spooney  on  the  princess. 
For,  without  any  kicking  or  splashing  on 
^  Harry's  part,  that  lady  had  quietly  popped 
him  into  her  net  He  was  gone,  helpless, 
fettered — a  capUve  and  a  skve.  We  couldn't 
chaff  hira  much  on  the  subject  It  was  no 
joke  to  Harry,  and  he  cut  up  so  fierce,  that 
we  were  obliged  to  contemplate  the  rise  and 
progress  of  his  curious  attachment  in  silent 
surprise.  He  was,  we  could  perceive,  not  a 
little  disgusted  and  annoyed  with  himself, 
and,  I  dare  ttay,  could  not  help  feeling  that 
there  was  i;omething  absurd  in  the  grim  satis- 
faction with  which  he  found  himself  yielding 
to  the  caprices  of  his  young  tyrant.  I  be- 
lieve that  lie  was  rather  disappointed  than 
otherwise  that  she  never  flogged  him  again ; 
but,she  had  better  Instruments  of  torture  than 
the  black  rod,  and  reserved  the  operation  of 
the  latter  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  Brome 
Debarj*  and  Charley  Lyeons,  in  whose  breasts 
certainly  no  sentiment  found  room  save  those 
of  intense  hatred  and  burning  vengeance. 

One  morning,  a  rumor  prevailed  that 
Biyles's  illness  had  taken  one  of  its  sudden 
turns ;  that  he  was,  in  fact,  convalescent,  and 
anxious  to  resume  the  dutiea  of  durection. 
It  was  perfectly  true,  liloreover,  his  medi- 
eal  advisers  having  recommended  compliance 
with  his  wishes,  it  was  announced  that  on  the 
Tuesday  following  he  would  resume  his  place 
in  school ;  the  preceding  day,  Monday,  being 
given  up  to  a  school  fete,  to  be  held  in  some 
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woodlands  in  the  vicinity,  in  honor  of  his  re- 
covery. 

To  say  that  we  were  not  glad  of  the  ap- 
proaching change  would  be  hardly  true.  I 
was,  for  one,  for  I  was  an  idle  young  scamp, 
and,  as  such,  had  no  chance  with  the  princess. 
Nevertheless,  we  had  shaken  into  the  new 
harness,  and  had,  upon  the  whole,  jogged  on 
comfortably  enough. 

Poor  Harry,  however,  was  heart-sick  at 
the  idea  of  being  delivered  from  his  task- 
mistress.  Unfoi^ven,  too!  After  all  his 
sufferings,  and  patience,  and  endeavors  to 
conciliate,  *would  she  withdraw  from  the 
superintendence  without  one  word,  one  look, 
to  show  that  she  was  conscious  of  his  repent- 
ance P  It  seemed  too  cruel.  It  was  too 
true. 

The  last  day  of  Queen  Stork's  authority 
arrived.  During  the  concluding  hours  of 
business,  she,  for  the  first  time,  relaxed  her 
haughty  bearing.  She  complimented  several 
boys  on  tiieir  improrement  and  diligence, 
making  the  'silly  chaps  color  with  pleasnre^ 
She  shook  hands  with  the  leaders  of  the 
several  classes — (Harry  was  second  in  kit, 
and  it  vent  to  his  soul  to  see  the  little  white 
hand  conceal  itself  within  the  brown,  cricket- 
hardened  fist  of  old  Bill  Stumps) ;  she  actu- 
ally thanked  one  big  fellow,  whom  she  had 
;  rather  bullied,  for  the  good  feeling  which  had 
prompted  his  submission  to  her  "needful 
severity ; "  she  called  up  Brome  Debary 
(whom  she  had  flogged  by  the  hand  of 
Looby  thurteen  times),  and,  presenting  him 
with  a  beautiful  hook,  and  a  kind  exhortation 
to  peruse  the  same,  sent  him  away  in  a  pas- 
sion of  forgiving  tears.  To  Lo<^  Weekes 
she  presented  the  black  rod  itself,  not  with- 
out a  gentle  intimation  that,  had  he  made  its 
acquaintance  earlier  in  his  career,  it  was  pos- 
sible he  might  not  stilt  have  been  engaged  in 
mortal  strife  with  Corderius. 

That  remarkable  relic  remains  still  among 
the  archives  of  the  school,  and  a  very  pretty 
instrument  it  is.   That  I  can  tell  you ! 

Five  o'clock  struck. 

Jump !  went  Harry's  heart,  as  if  he  had 
not  expected  4t.  What,  not  one  word  P  Uop 
just  to  the  last 

The  princess  rose,  and  locked  her  desk. 
The  school  rose  also,  and  remained  respect- 
fully standing.  Harry  Maitland  was  so 
placed  that  she  must  approach  him  closely 
in  order  to  leave  the  room.   She  bowed  to 
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the  masters,  then  to  the  boya,  her  eyes  swept 
OTer  Harry's  speaking  face,  but  there  yraa 
no  answer — none.  The  door  opened— closed 
—she  was  gone! 

Queen  Stork  had  fiilfilled  her  mission. 
She  took  the  school  -ui  idleness,  confusion, 
rebellion.  She  restored  it  in  the  most  com- 
plete and  healthy  order,  improred  in  manner, 
in  feeling,  in  study.  She  took  with  her  the 
unfeigned  respect  of  seventy-three  boys,  and 
die  heart  of  one. 

The  fete  came  off,  as  proposed.  A  glori- 
ous day,  warm,  with  a  soft,  fresh  breeze,  that 
gives  animation  to  everything,  and  calls  out 
the  light  and  color  from  Nature's  cheeks  and 
eyes.  (That's  not  my  idea ;  it's  from  a  hU 
low's  theme,  who  had  rather  a  fiowery  style.) 
The  Am  began  with  a  splendid  cridtet-matclr, 
in  which  a  neighboring  school  were  our  an- 
tagonists, «nd  got  a  jolly  licking;  S^les, 
who  was  always  greatly  interested  in  our  soo- 
cesses,  giving  £5  among  the  winners.  Then 
we  had  football,  bare  and  hounds,  and  lots  of 
other  games,  for  which  the  pU^TOund  at 
home  was  too  confined. 

At  three  o'clock  we  sat  down  on  the  grass, 
under  some  splendid  sycamores,  to  a  regular 
feast,  and  such  a  revel  you  never  saw. 
Styles,  though  still  weak,  was  in  high  spirits, 
and  did  his  best  to  make  everybody  comforta- 
ble. 

So  did  the  princess. 

She  still  wore  her  mask,  of  course,  but  she 
had  also  a  ronnd  hat  inth  a  IkU  of  black  Itce 
that  lessened  the  ugliness.  Still,  she  looked 
strange  enough ;  and  the  boys  of  the  other 
school  could  not  make  her  out  at  all,  especi- 
ally as  we  mystified  them  to  the  utmost. 
But,  on  this  happy  day,  Queen  Stork's  grace 
and  kindness,  not  to  mention  her  beauty— 
— for,  whatever  was  the  matter  with  her 
eyes,  we  knew  well  enough  by  this  time  that 
all  the  rest  was  beautiful — ^won  evraybody's 
heart. 

And  poor  Harry !  I  foigot  him ;  so,  indeed, 
did  many  of  us,  for  he  disappeared  early  in 
the  day.  Once  he  threw  himself  into  the 
path  of  his  inexorable  mistress,  and  she 
turned  proudly  away.  Deeply  wounded,  the 
poor  boy  hurried  ftt)m  the  scene  of  festivity, 
plunged  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood- 
land, and,  after  rambling  about  alone  for 
some  time,  threw  himself  on  the  ground  at 
the  foot  of  an  old  oak.  Here  he  lay,  as  he 
afterwards  told  us,  listening  to  the  just-di»> 
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tinguishable  shouts  of  the  merry-makers.  It 
was  now  about  four  o'clock,  the  feast  must  be 
over,  and  they  are  no  doubt  drinking  healths 
—Styles^,  the  princeea's,  even  Queen  MoVi. 
ffe  lay  there  alone,  as  much  forgotten  as 
though  he  had  never  breathed.  One  only 
gleam  of  comfort  minted  his  souL  Seeing 
how  she  hated  him,  she  irould  rejuce  in  his 
absence  (if,  indeed,  she  noticed  it),  and  mightt 
he  thought,  give  htm  credit  for  purposely  re- 
moving an  unwelcome  object  from  her  sight. 
But  it  was  a  mingled  feeling;  and,  as  it 
passed  through  his  miod,  caused  his  heart  to 
swell,  and  certain  unmanly  drops  to  make 
the  boughs  he  gazed  on  grow  suddenly  ind^ 
tinct.  I  asked  you  not  to  laugh  at  him. 
However  he  came  by  it,  it  was  his  ftnt  great 
grief,  his  first  great  love ;  and  I  dare  say  he 
was,  for  the  time,  as  unhappy  as  any  of  that 
discfmsolate  lot— die  rgeeted  lovers. 

It's  a  very  uncomfortable  feeling  that,  of 
thinking  everything  in  nature  jollier  than 
oneself.  It  doesn't  seem  fair,  you  see,  that 
the  very  ants — (Harry  might  have  crushed  a  , 
score  or  so  of  them  with  a  turn  of  his  foot) 
— should  be  BO  happy  and  busy,  nor  did  it 
seem  altogether  the  thing,  that  a  little  flower 
close  be^de  him  should  be  turning  a  confi- 
dent blue  eye  upward,  as  though  it  had  never 
known  an  uncomfortable  moment,  while  im* 
mortal  man  lay  tossing,  writhing,  weeping,  in 
helpless  sorrow!  (These  observations,  yoa 
must  understand,  are  Harry's  own — when  he 
afterwards  told  us  all  about  it) 

Harry  thought  he  never  could  be  happy 
again,  and  that  he  would  rather  die  at  once. 
But  he  was  only  fifteen,  and  even  that  effectual 
remedy  seemed  rather  a  shame.  Then  came 
into  his  mind,  with  a  new  pang,  two  lines  of 
Homer,  which  occurred  in  his  last  imposition, 
where  discontented  Thesis  is  pitching  into 
the  Thunderer  about  her  son ; 
"  So  short  a  space  the  light  of  beav'n  to  view — 

So  short  a  space — and  filled  with  sorrow  too." 

He  almost  felt  it  prophetic. 

Exactly  at  this  moment  a  sound,  scarcely 
louder  than  a  dropping  leaC  caused  h^  to 
look  round.  He  leaped  to  hv  feet. 

The  princess !  

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  away  from 
your  companions  P  "  she  asked  him,  coldly. 

"Nothing,  as  you  see,  Miss  Perctval,"  iidd 
Harry  with  a  dismal  effort  at  a  smile. 

"They  have  nearly  finished  their  repast. 
I  Why  did  you  not  join  them  P  " 
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'  "  I  was  not  hungry." 

"  Give  me  the  true  rejwon." 

"  I  will,"  said  Harry  coloring.  "  I  left, 
Hiaa  Fercival,  that — that  there  might  be 
nothing  to  offend  your  eight,  on  a  day  which 
owes  so  much  of  its  happiness  to  you" 

"  On  the  contrary  you  seem  resolTed  to 
displeue  me,  to  the  lasL  How  abould  the 
whUnee  of  one  of  m^— of  Mr.  Stjdes's  beat 
icholan,  gratify  me  P  " 

*'Yoiir  maimer  assored  me  of  it,"  laid 
Harry. 

**  You  might  have  had  patience.'* 
"  Patience !   Oh  I "  sighed  poor  Harry  and 
•topped.. 

The  princess  smiled  ioToluntarily.  Harry's 
heart  revived  and  expanded  like  a  firoien  but- 
terfly. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Percival,"  he  began. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"  You  have  forgiven  me  P  " 

**  I  have,  long  lunce ;  but  I  had  reaaona  for 
emicealmg  it.  To-day  I  meant  to  have  told 
yon;  and  to  have  thuiked  you,  publicly,  for 
the  advantage  derived  from  your  good  exam- 
ple. It  is  now  your  turn  to  pardon,  4f  I 
have  used  too  great  severity.  Do  so,  and 
fa^t  both  it  and  me.  I  leave  this  house  to- 
morrow, and  in  this  world  we  shall  nerer  meet 
again." 

"  Ob,  do  not  say  so !  "  cried  Harry,  in  an 
agony.  "  Do  not  forgive  me,  Misa  Pensval, 
and  make  me  happy  with  your  generous 
praise,  only  to  condemn  me  to  a  wone  pun- 
ishment than  ever  P  " 

"  Singular  boy !   What  do  you  mean  P  " 

**I  scarcely  know,  myself,"  said  Harry 
rather  wildly.  "  Perhaps  I  am  mad.  Am  I P 
Oh,  then,  pardon  my  disordered  words  and 
believe  that  I  would  rather  die  than  offend 
you.  Miss  Percival,  you  think  that  these 
five  weeks  have  been  a  time  of  penance  to  me. 
They  have  been  the  moat  blessed  of  my  life ! 
I  did,  indeed,  my  utmost  to  avert  your  dis- 
pleasure; but,  when  I  could  not,  then  the 
penalties  with  which  you  visited  my  unwilling 
ofencea  were  pleasant  to  me,  since  they  were 
assigned  by  you ;  and  now  you  leave  U8^  sud- 
denly—oh, how  suddenly !  And  there  is  no 
loDger  peace,  or  hope,  or  happiness  in  the 
world  !  Oh,  that  I  were  that  flower  you  are 
crushing  with  your  fooL  One  moment,  then, 
and  I  should  never  more  be  eonsdoiu  of  your 
absence,  nor  your  scorn !  " 

Harry  had  sunk  upon  his  knees  at  her  feet 
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The  prinoess  was  strangely  moved.  Yon 

observe,  Harry  had  said  nothing  about  lova, 
But  he  was  talking  to  a  woman.  Bless  you! 
they  know,  directly,  when  a  fellow'a  in  earn- 
est and  when  he  isn't,  and  often  save  you  a 
deal  of  trouble  I  She  laid  her  hand  on  the 
young  bowed  head : 

"  My  bad,  pwr  boy,"  she  began—— Then, 
with  an  «Bbrt»  she  regained  her  unial  selfr 
command.  "  Know  yon  what  it  si  you  think 
you  love  P   You  have  never  seen  my  heeJ* 

A  sudden  thought  rose  in  Harry^  mind. 

"  Oh,  let  me  see  it.  AIL" 

"  You  seriously  desire  it  P  " 

"With  all  my  souL" 

The  princess  hesitated. 

"  Have  you  courage  P  " 

"  For  any  thing." 

"  Reflect,"  she  said,  earnestly.  "  Ton  know 
not  what  yon  ask.  You  may  repent.  Yon 
toilL   Be  satisfied." 

"  Be  mercifiilf''  said  Hany,  ■  eagerfy. 
"  Show  me  your  fiu»." 

"  Prepare,  then." 

She  put  her  hand  to  the  flllet  A  moment's 
irresolution— then  she  tore  it  off 

Harry,  nerved  as  he  was,  started  back  as 
though  some  one  had  thrust  a  candle  in  his 
face  I  Well  he  mighL  lliey  were  not  eyes 
that  beamed  upon  him,  but  a  pair  of  sister- 
stars  (so  Harry  in  his  poetic  fervor,  described 
them),Bo  bright  that  one  wonders  from  whence 
eyes,  set  in  the  accustomed  manner,  in  flesh 
and  blood,  derive  auch  unfathomable  depth 
and  lustre.  They  were  fringed,  moreover, 
with  silken  guards,  that  must,  when  closed 
in  sleep,  have  trespassed  consideraUy  upon 
the  delicate  cheek  beneath. 

Poor  Harry  almost  felt  inclined  to  shade 
his  own.  as  he  looked  at  these  long-concealed 
glories,  iind  wondered  how  even  that  artfully^ 
hideous  mask  could  have  so  «&ctuaUy  mis- 
represented them ! 

After  a  minute's  pause  the  princess  spoke : 

'*  Now  for  the  moral  of  the  mystery,"  she 
said,  with  a  sad  smile.  And  without  replac- 
ing the  mask,  she  sat  dotrn  beneath  tbe  tre^ 
and  signed  to  Harry  to  do  tbe  Uke. 

**  About  three  years  since,  at  little  more 
than  mxteen,  I  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
my  cousiot  Gordon  Huntley." 

"  Gordon  Huntley  I "  exclaimed  Harry 
involuntarily.   "  He  whose  extraordinary-—" 

"  Let  me  speak  vrithoutinterraption,"  said 
his  companion,  abnoit  fieroely, "  or  you  will 
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know  no  more.  My  storj  shall  not  try  your 
patience. 

•  •Our  parents,  almost  from  the  cradle  pro- 
jected our  nnion,  and,  wh&t  seems  marvellous 
enough,  our  early  acquaintance  vith  this  fact 
led  to  no  quarrela  with  onr  &te,  or  with  each 
other!  It  would  have  been  nut  to  impoasi- 
ble  to  quarrel  vith  Oordoq.  IBs  nature  was, 
m  trutii,  almost  too  gentle  and  placable.  I 
tried,  more  than  once,  to  ruffle  his  compla- 
oent  mood,  for  no  better  reason  than  to  grat^ 
ify  myself  with  the  novel  employment  of 
pouring  ml  upon  the  troubled  waves.  I 
looked  on  every  side  for  a  cause  of  dissension. 
Perseverance  in  that  amiable  pursuit  is  sel- 
dom unrewarded.  My  cousin  had  one  singu- 
lar fancy.  His  admiration  of  what  he  called 
my  beau^,  centred  principally  in  my  eyes ! 
He  would  lie  at  my  feet  in  perfect  content- 
ment, gamng  upward  at  Uuwe  organs,  declar- 
ing that  he  knew  their  language  as  inti- 
mately as  his  mother  tongue— oould  pleaid, 
jest,  argue  with  them — and  needed  no  other 
channel  whatever  for  the  interchange^  of' 
ideaa. 

"  At  first  tliis  fancy  amused  me,  then  per- 
plexed, and  ended  by  poutively  irritating  me. 
I  felt  as  if  the  spell  which  seemed  to  &8cinate 
him  began  to  exercise  some  influence  upon 
myself!  My  eyea  began  to  talk  at  random. 
At  all  events,  I  would  submit  them  no  longer 
to  his  intepretation.'  Here,  too,  was  the  op- 
portunity I  needed,  of  tesUng  his  placability. 

"  One  morning  when  I  had  promued  to 
walk  with  him,  I  made  my  appearance  wear- 
ing one  of  the  thickest  veils  I  could  find.  It 
was  closely  wrought  end  covered  with  black 
itarSf  which  effectually  concealed  my  eyes. 

"Gordon  laughingly  remonstrated,  and 
begged  leave  to  disencumber  my  bonnet  of 
that  disfigurement.  I  replied  by  securing  it 
with  a  riband  under  my  chin,  and  then  quietly 
informed  him  that,  until  he  gave  me  his 
promise  to  refrain  from  that  garing  pastime 
which  had  ceased  to  be  agreeable  to  me,  I 
should  not  lay  aside  this  shield.  My  cousin 
■aid  little  in  reply ;  but  dther  |nqued  by  my 
tone,  or  imagining  it  a  mere  oqirice,  refused 
to  make  the  promise  I  reqmred. 

"When,  however,  on  the  succeeding  day, 
and  the  next,  and  next,  I  appeared  mmilarly 
Triled,  poor  Gordon's  patience  gave  way. 
Promise  he  would  not,  but  he  exhausted 
every  argument  and  entreaty  in  lus  endeavor 
to  make  me  rescind  my  determination.  I 
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remained  firm ;  it  was  a  &ir  trial  of  temper, 
one  I  had  myself  provoked;  and,  though 
fifty  times  on  the  eve  of  tearing  off  the  ob- 
ject of  contenUon  and  scattering  it  to  the 
winds,  I  kept  that  better  impulse  under  stem 
control. 

"At  the  end  of  a  week  the  aim  cune 
We  were  walking  inr  a  little  wood  neax  my 
mother's  house.  Gordon  tried  one  last  ugu- 
ment — speaking  with  a  gentle  bat  anxioui 
persuariveness  that  went  to  my  heart  Oon- 
sdence  whispered  it  was  no  longer  the  qoea- 
tion  of  a  fragment  of  lace,  but  of  gentleness, 
docility,  obedience,  promising  wifely  love 
thereafter.  My  fingers  grew  restless,  were 
actually  stealing  towards  the  detested  veil 
when  my  oouun,  anddenly  changing  lus  tone, 
added, 

"  •  But  if  you  will  not  ' 

"  In  a  second,  pride  was  in  a  blase.  I  did 
not  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  what  portended 
a  threat. 

"'Never, never,'  I  said, '  until  you  not  only 
give  me  the  promise  I  reqiure,  but  apolo^jae 
for  this  Strang  and  unwarrantable  peraecn- 

titm.' 

" '  Are  you  serious  ? '  he  said.  '  Cousin ' — 
his  voice  faltered — '  for  mercy's  sake  beware 
what  you  do.  Do  not  jest  with  me.  That  i« 
past  All  is  bitter  earnest  now.  Decide,  but 
not  hastily.  Take  one  minute  * 

"  *  One  minute  ? '  Without  a  pulse's  pause, 
I  turned  and  walked  away — away  from  love, 
from  peace,  from  hope,  from  pardon,  for  ever, 
ever,  in  this  weary  world. 

"  I  never  saw  him  agam ;  nor  I,  nor  any 
that  knew  or  loved  him.  He  never  returned 
to  his  home,  nor  bade  farewell  to  any,  bj 
letter  or  by  word.  His  wealth — for  he  was 
rich — remained  witiiout  a  master,  as  his  fltt* 
without  a  clue. 

"  I,  too,  formed  my  resolution.  The  eye* 
I  had  refused  to  his  loving  gaze  should  never 
be  looked  upon  by  others — should  do  penance 
until  his  return,  or  until  all  rational  hope  of 
it  was  gone.  I  have  worn  this  mask  three 
years — three  years.  These  are  the  eyes,  boy  j 
gaze'on  them,  abhor  them.  Oh!"  »he  con- 
tinued, starting  up  with  a  burst  of  eager  pas- 
sion, <*  how  long,  bow  long  must  I  endure 
this  miseryP  Alas!  my  cousin,  my  friend, 
my  love,  my  husband,  whither  did  you  turn? 
— ^what  was  your  fate?  Living  you  cannot 
be,  too  generous  so  to  visit  a  miserable  ca- 
price.  No;  dead,  dead  in  some  cavern  of 
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the  dumb,  dark  ses — slain  in  foreign  battle — 
starved  in  the  pathless  wilderness!  Oh! 
earth,  earth,  where  did  you  hide  my  dead  P 
Soul,  speak  thou — rebuke,  condemn  me; 
break  but  this  fearful  silence  with  one  an- 
swering word.    Where,  where,  oh  vthebs?  " 

The  kut  words  echoed  up  the  woodland 
with  a  wild,  despairing  sound.  She  threw 
up  her  head,  and  wrong  her  KtMe  hands  in 
the  bitterest  anguish.  * 

Harry  bowed  his  face.  In  the  presence  of 
tbat  great  bottdw,  his  own  new-bom  senti- 
ment dwindled  into  insignificance.  At  that 
instant  there  was  a  crashing  through  the 
boughs,  and  Fred  Prowett,  bursting  into  the 
open,  rushed  up  out  of  breath. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  your  Toices.  Please 
*m,  make  haste,  Mr.  Styles  wants  you  in- 
stantly— instantly." 

•"Not  ill  again,  I  trust P"  cried  the  prin- 
cess. 

"  Jolly  as  possiUe,''  said  the  exdted  youth. 
"  He's  in  an  arbor  we  have  built  for  him,  and 
he*s  got  something  to  show  you,  a  great  curi- 
osity. Nobody's  to  see  it  before  you.  So 
oome,  please,  come." 

She  assented,  and  the  lad  was  bounding 
away,  when  he  halted  suddenly: 

"Hollo!  Pd  nearly  forgotten  half  the 
message — ^it's  Greek.  I  was  to  ask  you — 
stop — yes — if  you  remember  where  this  oc- 
curs in  Euripides  P 

EX^C  7<ip  Tav,  oaovmp — 

What's  the  matter?" 

The  princess  had  gone  deadly  white. 

She  made  no  attempt  to  afiswer — perhaps 
she  couldn't — but  she  lesned  on  Harry's 
ready  arm,  and  signed  faintly  her  wish  to 
move  in  the  direction  indicated. 

It  was  in  a  pretty  glade,  where  the  boys 
(as  Freddy  had  said)  had  constructed  a  bower 
of  green  boughs  for  their  master,  who  was 
standing  outside  awaiting  the  return  of  his 
messenger. 
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As  the  princess  drew  near.  Queen  Mob 
hobbled  from  a  side-walk,  and  was  making 
the  best  of  her  way  to  accost  her,  when 
Styles  interposed. 

"Mabel!"  he  shouted,  "at  your  peril  1* 
(And  he  shook  his  fist  half  playfully  at  the 
old  hag.)  "  That's  my  duty." 

Then  approaching  the  princess,  he  took 
her  hand. 

"  My  sweet  couun  and  feUowHstudent,"  he 
said,  cheerfully, "  with  the  greater  portion  ot 
your  sex  I  should  stand  on  greater  ceremony. 
I  told  you  once  you  were  no  common  woman, 
and  as  you  are  aware  that  I  always  test  my 
theories  by  experiment,  I  now  proceed  to 
prove  it." 

Sbe,  clasped  her  hands  tightly  together, 
and  we  saw  her  lips  move.  You  could  hardly 
hear  what  she  murmured ; 

"  Is  Heaven  so  merciful  P  " 

"'Abide  in  hope,'"  sud  Styles,  inclining 
his  head.  "And  now,  my  cousin,  since  I  see 
the  brave  heart  already  in  battle  order,  con- 
stant for  good  and  evil,  look  at  me.  Come 
hither,  Freddy."  He  leaned  his  form,  some- 
what weakened  by  his  recent  iUness,  on  the 
boy's  shoulder,  and  continued : 

"Though  not  an  absolute  Hercules,  my 
cousin,  I  flatter  myself  I  can  yet  execute 
some  faint  and  feeble  imitation  of  one  of  that 
hero's  exploits.  He,  as  you  are  aware, 
brought  back  a  departed  wife,  what  if  I  pro- 
duce something  which  shall,  I  trust,  shortly 
prove  a  living  husband  P  " 

He  pulled  out  a  branch  from  the  arbor. 
Down  went  the  entire  front  like  a  screen. 
There  stood  a  noble  soldier  figure,  the  cheek 
a  little  thin  and  deeply  browned  with  many  a 
tropic  sun. 

"Gordon!" 

With  no  shriek,  but  that  blessed  sigh  that 
says  BO  plainly,  "Peace  at  last!"  she  fell 
forward  into  his  arms. 

That's  all 


ErEN  the  famons  pan  in  the  inimitable  imita- 
tion of  Crabbe,  in  the  Rejected  Addrenes, — 

"  The  youth  with  joy  unfeiga'd, 
Bt^in'd  the  felt  and  felt  what  he  regain'd," 

had  been  anticipated  by  Thomas  Heywood  in  a 


song  printed  in  Bell's  Songa  of  ths  Dramatittt, 
p.  200.: 

"  Bat  of  all  felts  that  mav  be  felt 
(H^  me  your  Englisti  beaver." 

—2nUsand  Qmief. 
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BLEEPING  IN  JESUS. 
I  uw  a  short  tim«  eince,  in  the  Christian 
Waneu,  a  part  of  Mtb.  Margaret  Mackaj's 
iweet  liaes  on  "Sleeping  in  Jmqb."  They 
vera  quoted  from  a  hymn  book;  bnt  itisbe- 
Iteved  |A«  iD&ofe  is  not  familiar  to  American 
feaders— espe<^tUy  with  A«r  own  preface.  Mrs. 
Hackay  is  the  aothoress  of  "  Sabbath  Mns- 
iam,"  "  The  Wycliffeites,"  "  The  Family  of 
ffiatherdale,"  &«.  *  * 

SLBEPING  IN  JBBU9. 

This  simple  insciiption  is  carved  on  a  tomb- 
atone,  in  the  retired  rural  burying-ground  of 
FennycroM  Chapel,  in  Devonslure. 

Distant  only  a  few  miles  from  a  bustling  and 
crowded  seaport  town,  reached  throagh  a  snc- 
cession  of  those  lovely  green  lanes,  ror  which 
Devonshire  ia  so  remarkable,  the  qniet  aspect 
of  Fennycross  comes  soothingly  over  the  mmd. 
"  Sleeping  in  Jesns  "  seems  in  Keeping  with  all 
sroood. 

Here  was  no  elaborate  ornament,  no  unsight- 
ly decay.  The  trim  gravel  walk  led  to  the 
koose  of  prayer,  itself  boasting  of  no  archi- 
tectural embeUishraent  to  distingaish  it ;  and  & 
ftw  trees  were  planted  irregiuarly,  to  mark 
some  favored  spots. 

Asleep  in  Jesns  I  blessed  sleep, 
From  which  none  ever  wakes  to  weep  ; 
A  calm  and  undisturbed  repose. 
Unbroken  by  the  last  of  foes  1 

Asleep  in  Jesus  I  oh,  how  sweet. 
To  be  for  such  a  slumber  meet : 
With  holy  confidence  to  sing, 
That  death  hath  lost  bis  venom'd  tting  I 

Asleep  in  Jesus !  peaceful  rest. 
Whose  waking  is  supremely  blest ; 
No  fear,  no  woe,  shall  dim  that  hoar. 
That  manifests  the  Saviour's  power. 

Asleep  in  Jesus !  oh,  for  me. 
May  such  a  blissful  reftige  be  ; 
Securely  shall  my  ashes  lie, 
Waiting  the  summons  from  on  high  I 

Asleep  in  Jesns  t  time  nor  space 
Debars  this  precions  hiding  place : 
On  Indian  plains,  or  Lapland  snows, 
Believers  find  the  same  repose. 

Asleep  in  Jesus  !  far  from  thee ! 
Thy  kindred  and  their  graves  may  be ; 
But  thine  is  still  a  bleswd  sleqi, 
Fnmi  which  none  ever  wakes  to  weep  1 

A  TREE  IN  THE  STREET. 
I. 

Thovoh  varied  their  features,  yet  equally  crea- 
tures 

Of  Him  who  shall  wrigh  in  Um  balance  their 
~  worth. 

The  good  they  engender  roroals  in  their  splen* 
dor — 

The  pride  of  the  woodlands,  the  lord  of  the 
eartli: 


Bom  like  the  mallow  diat  blooms  in  the  shal* 
low; 

Fair  in  their  frnitflilness,  dire  in  their  dearth. 
II. 

Thns  musing   serenely  where  branches  all 
greenly 

O'erSiadow'd  the  mumnr  of  hurrying  feet. 
Where  throng'd  in  commotion  like  tides  of  tho 
ocean. 

Those  waves  of  the  world  with  sad  voices  re- 
plete, 

Bays  thro'  it  gleaming,  winds  diro'  it  stream- 

Fresh  ^ew  a  tree  'mid  the  dust  of  the  street, 
ni. 

There  gold-robbing  varleta  and  brazen-eyed 

harlots, 

The  squaUnr,  the  vice,  and  the  dregs  of  the 

town. 

The  wine-bibber  reeling,  the  murderer  stealing 
From  daybreak — ^rile  spawn  of  the  peer  and 
the  clown, 

Ronnd  it  assemble  where  the  leaves  tremble. 
Calm,  o'er  abysses  of  crime  looking  down. 

IT. 

Tet  Bwe^  as  the  morning  irith  verdnre  adorn- 
ing, 

Those  haunts  of  Debauch  by  her  votaries 
trod, 

Divine  as  the  wild  wood  beloved  in  onr  child- 
hood. 

And  pure  as  if  nnrtored  in  Eden's  young 

sod; 

Green  those  leaves  quiver,  radiant  for  ever. 
Sinless  as  when  first  create'  by  thcdr  God. 

T. 

Beholding  thns  stcUnless,  diat  life  ever  ptiDless, 
Still  budding  thro'  smoke  'neath  the  Une 
heaven's  face, 
My  tbongbts  with  emotion  supreme  as  derotiMi 
Seem'd  yearnings  to  dierish  that  type  of  its 
race ; 

I  conld  have  bless'd  it,  I  eonid  have  kiss'd  it. 
Clasping  it  round  in  a  loving  embrace. 

~-HeuMd  Wordt. 
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Within  this  green  and  wooded  little  deU, 

.  I  hold  communion  vritli  the  trees  and  flowers. 

While  thoughts  and  fMings,  that  I  could  not 

qnell, 

Arise,  and  sweeten  life's  few  fleeting  hours. 
Here,  'mong  the  overhanging  boughs,  the  wuid 

Weaves  a  peculiar  music  of  its  own — 
A  music  heard  by  him  alone  whose  mind 

Can  comprehend  its  spiritual  tone. 
Around  unnumbered  flowers,  of  every  dye, 

The  verdant  sward  and  sloping  banks  array. 
Whose  sweet  forms,  seldom  viewed  by  humaa 

Oft  b^m  and  fede  unseen,  tmm  day  to  day; 
Save  by  the  leafy  choristers  that  make 
UnceasiniB,  music,  Ux  music's  own  sweel 
sake.  £.  M. 

—LondiM  JottmaJ. 
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CHRISTIANITY 
From  The  Christian  BemembraDcer. 
Paramiawara-Jnydna-gSshthi.    A  Dialogue 
of  the  Knowledge  of  ike  Supreme  Lord, 
tn  vhieh  are  eot^W'ed  the  Claima  of 
Chriatianiiy  and  limduitm,  and  various 
.  Queations  of  Indian  Sdigion  and  Litera- 
ture fairly  diaeuued. 

"li  sasTiant  in  tob,  qui  nesciant,  qnanto  labora 
Veritu  acqniritor." — Sit.  Avguttine. 

"  Cam  homineB  DETJM  quterant  facil- 

lime  debent  ignoscero  errantdbuB  ia  tauti 
inrestigatioae  SecretL" — Id. 

Cambridge :  Deighton,  Bell  and  Co.  Lon- 
t  don  :  Bell  and  Daldy.  1856. 

What  a  wonderful  change  have  the  events 
of  the  last  few  months  caused  in  the  knowl- 
edge which  English  people  possess  of  the 
ge(^;raphy  of  India  and  the  East !  Before 
the  Mutiny  broke  out,  the  mass  of  people — 
and  amongst  them  must,  in  this  instance,  be 
iDOluded  a  lai^  portion  of  the  reading  public, 
and  of  persons  fairly  acquainted  witb  the 
mmeets  of  the  day,  and  tolerably  well  read 
in  hutory— knew  almoat  nothing  of  that  im- 
mense  empire  which,  after  being  retained  for 
80  long  a  period,  has  been  well-nigh  lost  to 
us ;  and  which  seems,  if  one  may  venture  Ui 
prophesy,  destined  to  play  a  more  conspicu- 
ous part  than  it  has  ever  yet  done  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  Perhaps  many,  even  of 
the  readers  of  this  Review,  had  vague  and 
indistinct  notions  of  the  connexion  between 
it  and  the  mother  country ;  or,  if  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  British  India,  were  little 
ibmiliar  with  that  wonderful  country  which, 
for  thousands  of  years,  has  variously  influ- 
enced  the  fortunes  of  o^er  Eastern  countries, 
and  has  indirectly  affinted  the  interests  of 
the  remote  nations  of  the  West  In  the  real 
amomit  of  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  its 
history,  whether  ancient  or  modem — of  the 
character  and  affinities  of  the  tribes  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  dominant  in 
this  immense  peninsula — of  their  reUgions, 
their  modes  of  life,  the  relations  in  which  the 
natives  stand,  both  to  each  other  and  to  other 
tribes, — it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  public  at  large  are  much  more  learned 
than  they  were  six  months  ago.  No  one, 
however,  can  deny  that  an  interest  has  been 
exdted  amongst  all  claaaes,  quite  unparalleled 
by  anything  that  he  can  remember  in  his  own 
time.  The  eager  desire  for  fresh  news,  which 
diaraetaiBeB  all  aeaKms  of  great  exdtement, 
hai  spread  itself  even  to  the  very  lowest 
daiiea  of  the  population,  and  the  increased, 

ft' 
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and  increaung  facility  of  transmitting  inteUi* 
gence,  only  serves  to  whet  the  appetite  which 
it  both  creates  and  to  some  extent  gratifies. 
The  feverish  excitement  which  prevails,  first 
for  the  telegraphic  messages,  followed  by  the 
eager  desire  for  the  mail,  for  which  people 
must  wait  at  least  two  or  three  days,  the 
anxiety  to  know  details  of  what  at  first 
reaches  us  only  in  mere  outline  statements, 
are  phenomena  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  never  can  have  been  witnessed  before. 
The  nature  of  the  intelligence  is  such  as  has 
at  no  time  been  surpassed  in  interest,  and  the 
mode  of  its  arrival  has  kept  the  interest  up 
altogether  unabated  for  six  entire  months. 
The  Indian  Mail  is  looked  for  as  anxiously 
now  as  it  was  in  July  of  last  year.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  thrilling  in- 
terest that  is  felt  in  matters  that  have  gone 
on,  and  are  still  going  on,  in  varioin  parts  (tf 
India,  has  told  in  any  practical  way  upon  the 
masses  of  people  in  this  country  ]  or  even 
much  increased  the  avulable  knowledge  of 
those  who  are  most  &miliar  with  Eastern 
affiiirs.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared,  that  writers  in  newspapers  and  reviews 
have  exercised  a  very  baneful  influence  over 
the  people's  mind,  by  speaking  strongly  and 
dogmatically  of  subjects  of  -which  we  who 
live  in  tbis  country  are  by  no  means  compe- 
tent judges.  Many  who  write  as  if  they  were 
quite  at  home  with  their  subject,  seem  en- 
tirely ignorant  even  of  the  physical  condition 
of  the  country ;  the  state  of  the  roads,  for 
instance,  the  modes  of  communication,  &c. 
And  we  believe  most  are  profoundly  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  real  diaracter  of  the  people 
with  whom  we  have  to  deal. 

We  have  heard  it  remarked  by  a  cle]^ 
man  who  spent  some  time  in  the  West  Indies, 
that  before  he  left  England  he  fiincied  that 
he  possessed  some  acquaintance  with  human 
nature,  but  that  when  he  found  himself  in 
the  midst  of  n^roes,  he  discovered  that  his 
acquaintance  was  only  with  white  nature. 
Making  allowance  for  the  slight  exaggeration 
which  this  mode  of  expression  adopts,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  remark  would  apply 
with  much  stronger  force  to  the  contrast  ex- 
hibited between  European  and  Anatic  diar* 
aeter  and  custom.  West  Indian  n^roesdififer 
from  Europeans  as  children  from  grown  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  natives  of  India  have  hereditary 
traditions  and  national  habits  of  which  such 
comparison  would  convey  no  ides.  We  shall 
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Speak  at  large  on  this  subject  in  the  sequel  of 
this  paper ;  for  the  present  we  do  not  wish  to 
lay  so  much  stress  on  the  ignorance  of  Bast- 
em  customs  nnd  modes  of  thought  under 
which  we  labor,  as  on  the  manifest  tendency, 
exhibiting  itself  in  various  quartera,  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  everything  be- 
longing to  India.  And  the  first  instalment 
of  this  knowledge  conusts,  aa  we  began  by 
nyingi  in  an  improved  acquaintance  vrith  &e 
geography  of  the  comitry.  Host  of  us  are 
femiliar  now  with  what  UU  lately  was  little 
known ;  viz.  the  information  contained  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Mrs.  Sp«r*B  interesting  work 
on  ancient  India.  People  who  were  only 
disgusted  with  the  endless  repetition  of  pores 
and  ahada  as  terminations,  and  who  really 
never  stopped  to  enquire  even  into  the  mean- 
ings of  these  syllables,  must  feel  as  if  it  were 
impossible  they  should  ever  forget  the  exact 
localities,  the  relative  distances,  the  size  of 
the  towns  and  villages,  the  number  and  situa- 
tion of  the  independent  and  protected  prov- 
inces, and  all  other  such  pieces  of  information 
as  can  be  gathered  from  a  good  map  and  its 
accompanying  explanations. 

It  will  perhaps  in  the  next  generation 
scarcely  be  credited  that  the  generality  of 
people  knew  no  more  of  Indian  geography 
than  the  fact  that  the  country  extends  over 
about  thirty  degrees  of  latitude,  and  in  its 
greatest  breadth  more  than  twenty  of  longi- 
tude— that  English  dominion  extends  over 
more  than  twenty  different  states,  and  that 
twenty  more  are  under  its  protection,  whilst 
a  small  portion  still  remains  mdependent, 
and  under  the  rule  of  native  princes;  that 
the  country  is  bounded  on  the  North-east  by 
the  mountain  range  of  the  Himalaya  and  the 
Ganges ;  on  the  west  bj*  the  Indus.  Let  us 
not  be  accused  of  overstating  the  ignorance 
of  the  present  or  the  past  generation  as  to 
the  geography  and  history  of  India :  it  will 
he  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  read- 
ers, that  twenty-five  years  ago  the  authorities 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  issued  their 
notice  for  the  subject  of  the  Latin  poem  for 
the  following  year  as  foUovra :  "  Alexander 
ad  Oangem ; "  and  it  was  not  till  after  an 
interval  of  some  days — ^we  heliere  we  may 
say  weeks — that  the  announcement  was  al- 
tered ta- Alexander  ad  Indtm."  We  do 
not  pretend  to  decide  whether  those  who  se- 
lected the  subject  thought  the  Ganges  and 
the  Indus  were  the  sane  river,  or  whether 
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they  sup]Kt8ed  the  Macedonian  conqueror  to 
have  penetrated  through  the  whole  of  NortI>- 
era  India,  across  Lahore,  Delhi,  and  Oude, 
to  the  Ganges ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  get 
out  of  the  charge  of  ignorance  of  the  history 
or  the  geography  of  India.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend  to  account  for  the  fact ;  which  we  state 
without  fear  of  its  being  contradicted,  for 
probably  most  of  the  candidates  ibr  that 
prize  are  sUll  living. 

When  we  have  added  to  the  foots  already 
given,  that  there  are  three  presidencies,  each 
with  a  governor  and  bishop,  and  that  the 
Bengal  presidency  contfuns  the  seat  of  the 
supreme  government,  and  is  in  most  respects 
considered  superior  to  the  other  two;  and 
that  the  po))ulation  of  the  country  amounts 
to  above  200  millions,  we  think  we  have 
nearly  come  to  the  end  of  the  information 
possessed  by  ordinary  people  about  Indian 
geography  and  topography  six  months  aga 
Moreover,  even  those  who  possessed  the  best 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
Indian  affitirs,  the  large  number  of  persons 
employed  either  in  the  army  or  the  drii 
service,  seemed  till  lately  profoundly  indiflbr- 
ent  to  various  topics  which  m^ht  have  been 
supposed  likely  to  possess  some  degree  of  in- 
terest Even  the  striking  architectural  re- 
mains have  been  all  but  unnoticed ;  and  Mr. 
Fergusson,  in  the  introduction  to  his  hand- 
book (p.  2),  after  speaking  of  the  complete- 
ness and  good  preservation  of  the  existing 
remains,  observes  that  notwithstanding  this, 
'*  the  investigation  of  them  is  attended  with 
much  difficulty,  arising  from  the  indifference 
with  which  the  whole  subject  is  regarded  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon  sojourners  in  the  country.* 

Things  are  vronderfiilly  changed  now.  We 
know  the  minimum  time  in  which  Calcutta 
can  be  reached  from  London  both  by  the 
overland  route  and  round  the  Cape.  The 
sad  events  of  the  last  few  months  have  im- 
pressed indelibly  on  the  minds  of  most  the 
nature  of  the  country,  the  changes  of  its  sea- 
sons, the  difficulties  experienced  in  crossing 
it,  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and  the  lines  of 
road  along  which  the  electric  telegraph  has 
been  laid  down.  Maps  of  India  ore  put  up 
in  the  shop  vrindows  of  every  town,  and  it 
ought  almost  be  said,  with  truth,  that  the 
outline  of  its  geography  is  better  known  at 
this  moment  than  that  of  any  other  country  In 
the  world.  We  feel  sure  that  this,  little  as  it 
may  perhaps  be  thought,  is  the  prelu^  to 
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greater  things.  It  ia  not  likely  that  Indian 
affiurs  mil  ever  again  occupy  the  aubordinate 
position  which  in  most  minds  has  hitherto 
been  assigned  them.  Neither  the  present 
nor  the  rising  generation  is  at  all  likely  to 
foi^et  the  stern  warnings  of  the  lost  few 
months.  People  may  indeed  draw  different 
conclusions  as  to  what  these  warnings  teach 
lu,  but  the  very  difference  of  opinion  will 
only  serve  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the 
subject.  Whatever  ground  may  be  taken,  it 
will  not  be  denied  that  grievous  mistakes  have 
been  made  in  the  government  of  India,  both 
as  regards  its  general  management  and  its 
-  particular  details.  Politically  speaking,  the 
mere  &ct  of  the  disasters  which  have  come 
so  suddenly  upon  us,  is  in  itself  evidence 
enough  to  show  the  most  culpable  ignorance 
and  neglect  both  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  India  Company;  whilst  per- 
hxpa  the  deepest  view  is  that  which  mere 
politidana  will  despise — that  God's  vengeance 
upon  this  country  has  been  signally  shown  in 
reaults  which  He  graciously  permits  us  to 
trace  back  to  thdr  first  causes,  whilst  we  are 
fearfully  reminded  of  His  words  of  old : 
**  Them  that  honor  me,  I  will  honor ;  and 
they  that  despise  me,  shall  be  lightly  es- 
teemed.*' 

Already,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  mu- 
tiny in  the  Indian  army,  symptoms  had  shown 
themselves  of  a  revived  and  increasing  inter- 
est in  Indian  afliiirB.  The  recent  renewal  of 
the  Company's  charter,  the  modifications  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  perhaps  more  than  any  other  single 
change,  the  throwing  open  of  the  Indian  ap- 
pdntmeDti  to  {inblic  competition,  and  the 
nature  of  the  euminadons  to  which  candi- 
dates were  to  be  subjected,  tended  to  turn 
the  thoughts  of  a  large  number  of  young 
men  in  the  middle  class  of  life,  who  had  to 
make  their  own  way  in  the  world,  to  the  his- 
tory of  tbe  Asiatic  nations  in  general,  and 
.  more  especially  to  the  languages  and  dialects 
of  India.  An  increased  taste  for  philology, 
which  perhaps  originated  with  the  late  Dr. 
Prichard,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  for  those  who  will 
pursue  this  subject  in  connection  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  have  contributed 
I  to  the  sanM^  result  J  and  the  study  of  ethnol- 
ogy has  had  its  influence  hi  opening  the 
minds  of  many  to  die  importance  of  ^ings 
and  people  beyond  the  narrow  boundary  of 
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our  own  island.  When  to  all  these  causes 
we  have  added  the  general  adoption  of  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  the  ,  increased  facili- 
ties of  intercourse,  and  the  instantaneous 
communication  of  intelligence  by  the  electric 
wire,  we  have,  perhaps,  enumerated  most  of 
the  causes  which  were  in  active,  though  silent 
operation,  in  bringing  our  Indian  empire 
into  more  prominent  notice  than  it  claimed 
during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  can  scarcely  he  doubted 
that  every  aspect  of  the  case  has  met  with 
more  attention  than  that  one  which  we  ven- 
ture to  think  is  of  paramount  importance. 
We  mean  the  character  of  the  Hindu  mind, 
as  it  has  been  formed  and  influenced  by  their 
historical  traditions  and  religious  ceremonial. 
It  could  scarcely  be  expected  of  European 
officers — frequently,  we  fear,  persons  of  very 
neglected  education  —  to  make  themselves 
familiar  with  the  tone  of  thought  of  people 
whom  they  are  accustomed  to  regard  with 
little  other  feelings  than  those  of  contempt] 
whilst  the  employes  of  the  dvil  service,  pro- 
bably, have  felt  that  Ats  was  not  Uieir  busi- 
ness. Still,  it  ought  naturally  be  thought 
that  some  information  as  to  these  points 
would  have  transpired  from  the  missionaries 
who  from  time  to  time  have  been  sent  out  by 
various  denominations  of  Christians,  and  who 
have  certainly  met  with  some  success  in  theur 
attempts  to  spread  the  tidings  of  the  Gospel 
through  this  immense  extent  of  territory. 
And  the  university  education  which  has,  till 
lately,  been  thought  an  indispensable  prelim- 
inary to  the  ordination  of  the  Clergy  of  the 
Church,  if  it  taught  them  but  little  of  theol- 
ogy, at  least  might  have  been  thou^^t  likely 
to  give  them  somewhat  of  that  enlargement  > 
of  mind  which  we  shall  see  ]»resently,  is  ab- 
s<^utely  necesnry  to  enable  them  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  philosophic  systems  of 
Brahmanism  and  Buddhism.  The  truth  is, 
India  has  been,  with  regard  to  its  Clergy,  as 
.well  as  its  civil  officers,  looked  upon  as  a 
refuge  for  the  destitute.  With  a  few  brilliant 
exceptions,  the  men  who  have  gone  out, 
wheUier  as  Chaplains  to  the  India  Company, 
or  officers  of  the  Church  MUsIonary  Society, 
we  fear  we  must  even  add  the  Clergy  sent 
out  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  have  been  men 
an  inferior  stamp  of  mind.  At  the  present 
moment  we  have  no  Bishop  in  Lidia,  pos- 
sessed <ii  sufficient  comprehensiTeness  of 
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mind  for  the  difficult  post  which  he  occupies. 
Neither  are  we  acquainted  with  the  names  of 
any  amongst  the  inferior  Clergy  who  have 
devoted  much  of  their  attention  to  this  im- 
portant subject.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
who,  from  coming  into  contact  with  forms  of 
worship,  such  as  practically  represent  the 
doctrines  of  their  creeds,  have  become  more 
or  less  familiar  with  parts  of  it,  but  they 
have  at  least  not  given  to  the  world  any  fruits 
of  their  labors  in  this  field.  We  can,  of 
course,  have  no  denre  to  underrate  the  self- 
denial  in  the  laborious,  thongh,  alas!  for  the 
most  part  unsuccessful  efforts  of  our  Misnon- 
aries.  All  honor  be  to  them  for  what  they 
hare  done!  and  especially  we  would  speak 
reverently  of  those  who  have  suffered  in  the 
late  terrible  massacres,  humbly  hoping  that 
some  of  them  may  have  won  the  crown  of 
martjTdom.  What  we  do  complain  of  is, 
that  we  have  not  done  on  a  larger  scale 
what  has  been  attempted  at  Bishop's  College 
in  Calcutta.  Why  should  there  not  be  in 
each  of  our  presidencies  a  college,  governed 
by  a  head  and  managed  by  tutors  of  the 
lame  intellectual  calibte  as  the  present  Prin- 
cipal of  Bishop's  College  P  We  cannot,  of 
course,  hope  fbr  a  repetition  of  Dr.  Mill's 
thoughtful  mind  and  searching  intellect  At 
present  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  in- 
formation we  possess,  to  the  publications  of 
dissenting  ministers ;  and  of  these  we  may 
specially  mention  the  two  volumes  of  a  Bap- 
dst  missionary  of  the  name  of  Ward,  and 
the  two  works  of  Mr.  Spence  Hardy,  the 
Weslcyan  minister,  as  containing  a  most  in- 
teresting account  of  the  history  and  present 
Btate  of  religion  on  the  continent  ^  Bidia 
and  in  Ceylon. 

In  illustration  of  the  otter  inability  of  the 
Clerg}'  sent  out  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  to  cope  widi  the  phases  of  belief  and 
unbelief  with  which  they  meet,  we  remember 
hearing  one  of  them  at  a  public  meeting, 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  descanting  on  the 
difficulties  which  they  experienced,  and  the 
impenetrable  stupidity  of  Brahmans,  who 
could  not  see  or  understand  the  plainest  in- 
ferences of  reason.  In  evidence  of  this,  he 
quoted  a  conversation  he  had  himself  had 
with  one  of  that  order,  in  which  he  wanted 
to  convince  him  of  the  foUy  and  absurdity  of 
■apposing  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  wore 
poueised  of  any  peculiar  Banetity.  We 
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quote  the  misnonary's  own  words,  as  for  as 

we  can  recollect  them  at  an  interval  of  more 
than  a  dozen  years.  He  attributed  to  the 
Brahman  the  view  which  the  other  admitted, 
that  the  water  of  that  river  was  essential 
purity,  and  demanded  of  him — what  met  with 
a  ready  acquiescence  on  his  part — that  he 
would  give  up  his  belief  in  the  power  of 
this  water  to  wash  him  clean  from  the  stain 
of  sin,  if  it  could  ever  be  demonsbated  to 
him  that  the  fiict  which  was  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  the  doctrine,  was  &Ise.  Our  readen 
irill  eauly  guess  that  the  means  employed  to 
expose  this  mighty  delusion  was  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  drop  of  the  water  magnified,  as 
they  have  themselves  witnessed  at  the  Poly- 
technic Exhibition,  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  mic- 
roscope. The  missionary  seemed  to  expect 
that  the  fiict  at  least  would  astonish  the 
Brahman,  though  probably  he  hardly  ex- 
pected that  what  appeared  to  himself  an  in- 
evitable logical  conclusion,  would  have  the 
desired  efilect  of  destro)'ing  the  Brahman's 
belief  in  a  system  upon  which  his  lifo  had 
been  modelled.  But  perhaps  some  of  our 
readen  may  be  a  little  sceptical  as  to  Uie  bet 
for  which  we  vouch — that  he  recounted  to  m 
admiring  audience,  not  one  of  whom  appeared 
to  see  how  completely  the  Brahman  had  d» 
comfited  his  adversary,  the  answer  which  he 
received — we  believe  we  are  quoting  nearly 
the  exact  words  we  heard,  for  the  story  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  us  at  the  time, — 
"  Oh,  it  is  the  very  purity  of  the  water  that 
enables  you  to  see  these  impurities  floating 
in  it!"  We  are  not  now  insisting  on  the 
facts  of  the  religion  of  Srahmanism,  but 
give  the  story  as  showing  how  a  wrong  form 
of  belief  must  be  attacked  with  weapwa 
stronger  than  that  with  which  its  defender! 
are  armed. 

The  deep  truths  of  the  Qospel,  and  thcsr 
felt  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  hu- 
man nature,  will,  we  doubt  not,  make  their 
way  against  all  opposition ;'  even  that  worst 
of  all  advenaries,  an  illogical  argument  ad- 
duced in  their  behalf.  And  there  is  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  where  more  subtlety  of  argu- 
ment and  refinement  of  intellect  is  required 
than  in  India,  where  religious  belief  is  intb 
mately  connected  with  the  institutions  of  the 
country  and  the  customs  of  its  inhabitantar~ 
has  traditions  of  more  than  two  thousand 
yearsr—uid  ii  mixed  up  with  philoaophie 
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■yitema  widely  different  from  thoK  which 
the  Western  world  has  inherited  from  the 
BchooU  of  ancient  Greece. 

The  volume,  the  title  of  which  we  have 
phced  at  the  head  of  thia  article,  ia  alniost 
tiie  firat  ayatemstio  attempt  ftirly  to  repre- 
mA,  and  oc^  with,  the  doetritw  ot  Budd- 
hiam  and  BnhmamMn.  Three  priies  have, 
within  the  preaent  century,  been  offered  to 
the  two  English  UniTeraities,  with  subjects 
assigned,  bearing  upon  the  present  disciU" 
•ion.  To  the  firat  of  these  essays,  which  was 
pablished  at  Oxford  in  1808,  we  need  not 
further  allude.  The  terms  prescribed  by  the 
donor  scarcely  admitted  of  a  regular  refuta- 
tion of  Hinduism  forming  part  of  the  com- 
,  positioa.  The  last  two  were  spedslly  ad- 
dressed to  this  subject.  One  was  offered  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  by  an  unknown 
beoefiwtor,  in  1810,  throt^h  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  I  and  the  priie  was  gained  in  1842 
by  Mr.  Honda,  of  Exeter  College,  a  gentle- 
man great  learning,  whoae  aubaequent  de- 
feetimi  tothe  Church  of  Rome  we  have  had 
to  lament. 

The  volume  whidi  we  are  now  reviewing  is 
the  most  recent  attempt  to  exhibit  these  sys- 
tems furly,  and  to  grapple  with  them.  The 
author  has  not  placed  his  name  in  the  title- 
page,  hut  he  has  evidently  no  wish  to  conceal 
it,  aa  the  dedication  of  the  volume  is  suffi- 
dent  to  show  that  it  contains  the  essay 
which,  in  1847,  gained  the  prize  of  £600  of- 
fered to  the  Universi^  of  Cambridge,  by  John 
Mmr,  Eaq.,  iot  the  best  refutation  at  Hindu- 
ism, and  eatabUahment  (tf  the  axoludve 
daimi  and  authority  of  Chriatianity.  The 
tiro  datea  and  addresses  ai^>ended  to  the  ded- 
ication, we  may  presume,  were  at  once  in- 
tended to  identify  the  author,  and  to  show 
that  he  had  literally  followed  the  advice  of 
the  Roman  satirist — 

"  Si  quid  tamen  oUm 
Scripseris,  in  Metiidescendat  jndicis  anrea 
....  nonumqne  premstur  in  annum 
Memt»ani8  iolos  positis :  delere  lirebit 
Qood  non  edideris ;  nescitTOX  missa  reverti." — 
An  Port.  8M. 

The  office  of  Metius,  seems,  in  this  case,  to 
have  been  discharged  by  Mr.  Muir,  to  whose 
SQf^estiMii  the  author  acknowledges  his  obli- 
gation. 

In  spile  of  the  difficulties  of  the  subject, 
Mr.  Williams  has  succeeded  in  presenting  us 
irith  a  very  mdable  bookj  a  work  which 
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may  in  fact  be  read,  at  least  in  parts,  by  any 
reader  moderately  acquainted  either  with  the 
philosophy  of  ancient  Greece,  or  the  turn 
which  modem  philosophic  scepticism  has 
taken.  It  professes  to  be  a  narrative  of  a 
conversation,  at  a  oooference  held  at  Conjeve- 
ram,  where  there  were  present  an  EngliA 
bishop,  whoae  name  ia  given  as  Mountain; 
a  younger  man  called  Bluicombe,  who  is  the 
chief  conductor  of  the  disputation  i  three  na- 
tives, one  a  Buddhist  from  Nepaul,  whose 
presence  so  far  south  is  accounted  for  by  rep- 
resenting him  as  on  his  way  home  f^om  a 
conference  with  the  Ceylon  Buddhists,  on  the 
difference  of  their  sacred  books  ;  the  other 
two  are  a  Brahman  of  great  sanctity,  who  is 
sup]K>Bed  to  have  come  so  far  south  to  meet 
another  Hindu,  who  was  president  of  a  col- 
lege somewhere  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
whose  reputation  was  rather  for  learning  than 
devotion:  these  pass  under  the  names  of 
VidyAchint  and  Sadinanda  respectively. 
The  dramaiit  pertmat  are  completed  by  the 
introduction  of  a  European,  named  Wol^ 
employed  by  the  English  government,  though 
a  foreigner,  on  some  medical  inquiry. 

The  interest  of  the  dialogue  is  extremely 
well  preserved  to  the  last;  and  the  slight 
improbability  of  such  a  combination  of  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  that  of  the  discussion  going 
on  ui  so  entirely  amicable  a  style, — the  rep* 
resentatives  of  the  religions  of  India  seldom 
interfering  or  interrupting  the  exponent,  for 
the  time  bong  of  hia  particular  aystem — is 
amply  compensated  by  the  peat  deamesa 
which  the  method  allows,  in  stating  the  dif- 
ferent riewB  j  and  the  pmnta  in  which  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  truth,  whether  in 
the  way  of  agreement  or  discrepancy. 

We  do  not  intend  to  give  our  readers  any 
analysis  of  the  work,  hut  in  giving  them  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  religions  in  India,'BhaIl 
follow  the  order  adopted  by  Mr.  Williams, 
and  begin  with  Buddhism.  And  our  object 
will  be  to  exhibit  the  difficulties  that  lie  in 
the  way  of  those  whose  object  it  is  to  substi- 
tute the  true  for  the  felse,  in  theory,  and  to 
eitaUish  a  code  of  morality  on  the  ruins  of 
existing  systems.  We  luve  already  adverted 
to  the  grand  distinetioni.  that  exiata  between 
the  methods  of  permaaion  neeeasary  to  be 
used  towards  nations  of  savages,  and  those 
who,  with  more  or  less  of  cultivation,  may 
yet  be  spoken  of  as  uncivilized:  and  those 
who»  like  the  ibhabitanta  of  Hindostan,  are 
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in  posseeaion  of  a  civilization  handed  down 
from  remote  generations  and  developed  in 
successive  ages,  running  in  a  etream  parallel 
to,  though  with  a  current  much  less  rapid 
tlun  that  of  European  advance.  Whatever 
may  be  the  difBculty,  in  the  case  of  nations 
almost  or  entirely  without  education,  in 
reaching  the  heart,  the  intellectual  part  of 
the  mbsionary's  task  is,  ao  to  aay,  b'ght.  He 
has  to  graft  upon  the  rude  and  indistinct  no- 
tions of  a  Supreme  Bemg — or,  perhapa,'the 
conceptions  of  a  multitude  of  beings  that 
superintend  human  offiiirs,  and  guide  the 
progress  of  events — the  idea  of  the  One  true 
God.  He  has  to  confront  the  consciousness 
of  sin,  and  of  ill  desert,  if  only  he  can  hap- 
pily find  or  implant  sucli  a  conviction,  with 
the  ofier  of  pardon  and  redempUon.  The 
divinity  of  Him  who  cnme  to  be  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  is  not  met  with  the  weapons  of 
intellectual  pride.  The  difficulties  that  are 
felt  as  regards  the  mysterioas  doctrines  of 
the  co-existenoe  of  evil  with  the  perfections 
of  Almighty  God ;  the  singularity  of  the  ex- 
istence of  human  freedom  of  will  and  agency, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  un!\-erse  may  be  thought 
to  indicate  the  regularity  of  fiitalism ;  and  a 
thousand  questions  issuing  from  these  sources; 
belong  to  a  later  period  of  a  people's  Chris- 
tian life.  There  is,  happily,  no  necessity  that 
our  missionaries  in  general  should  be  learned 
in  philosophic  systems,  or  possessed  of  keen 
logical  power.  We  say,  happily,  for  there  is 
really  no  probability  of  our  ever  rearing  a 
nutneroui  set  of  men  capable  of  so  much  aa 
this.  The  power  of  sounding  the  depths  of 
pbilosophy^the  acutenesa  which  can  exactly 
estimate  the  value  of  logical  processes, — be- 
longs to  the  few  and  not  to  the  many.  And 
what  we  insist  upon,  and  we  think  the  reader, 
when  he  has  read  what  we  have  to  say,  will 
not  be  slow  to  admit,  is,  that  we  must  send, 
at  least,  some  of  the  former  class  to  India, 
if  we  expect  to  make  much  progress  in  con- 
verting the  natives  to  Christianity. 

Perhaps  some  even  of  the  readera  of  this 
Beview  will  be  startled  at  our  first  statement 
respecting  Buddhism,  vix.,  that  it  exists  in, 
and  rales  over,  a  greater  population  than  any 
other  form  of  rel^^bn  in  the  world.  It  has 
existed  for  iiearly  twenty-five  centuries,  and 
the  present  professors  of  its  fitith  amount  to 
nearly  one-third  of  the  human  race.  Its  his- 
tory is  quite  unique.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  a  religion  which,  whatever  be 
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the  extent  of  its  influence  over  the  minds  of 
its  votaries,  certainly  possesses  in  a  remark- 
able degree  powers  of  propagating  itself 
even  where  there  have  been  previously-estab- 
lished modes  of  belief  must  have  had  some 
peculiarly  marked  and  easily  distinguishdtlft 
characteristics  of  fascination.  Such,  however* 
it  can  scarcely  be  saidf  to  possess.  Neithw 
do  we  jiretend  that  we  can  giw  any  analysts 
of  this  system,  whieh  will  serve  to  reUeve  the 
inquirer  from  the  perplexity  which  every  one 
must  have  lelt,  who  has  compared  the  tenets 
of  Buddhism  with  either  its  rapid  diffusion, 
or  its  apparent  stability  and  permanence. 

The  researches  of  scholars  have  now  estab- 
lished, beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  that  it 
originated  in  India  in  the  sixth  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  It  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  trace  the  indications  of  its  appear- 
ance before  the  birth  of  Ootamo,  who  was 
its  founder ;  but  we  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  cause  of  its  development  must  be  looked 
for  not  m  its  speculative  hut  in  its  practical 
doctrines ;  and  it  seems  to  us  possible  thM 
the  colliuon  of  these  two  classes  of  doetrine 
will,  in  a  more  enlightened  period,  lead  to 
the  final  extinction  of  Buddhism.  Already 
it  has  disappeared  from  the  greater  part  of 
India,  though  it  is  sUtl  in  full  force  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon.-  Thibet  and  Tartary  are  in 
the  present  day  its  strongholds.  For  an  ift- 
teresting  account  of  its  development  in  these 
countries,  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Hue's  see- 
ond  volume  of  his  Travels  in  Tartary,  Thibet* 
and  China,  during  the  yean  1844-fi-6.  We 
can  do  DO  more  than  Just  allude  to  the  sin- 
gular phenomena  of  agreement  in  external 
ceremonial  which  in  these  countries  it  presents 
with  the  external  rites,  ecclesiastical  customs, 
etc.,  of  the  Western  Church.  The  reformed 
Buddhism  which  prevails  here  belongs  to  the 
fourteenth  century  of  our  sra,  a  period  at 
which  frequent  relations  existed  between  Eu- 
ropeans and  the  peoples  of  Upper  Asia. 
Neither  do  we  think  M.  Hue  at  all  oversteps 
the  boundaries  of  probability  in  conjecturing 
that  the  very  legend  of  Tsong-Kaba  the  re- 
former, points  to  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
actu^ly  instructed  by  one  of  those  Catholic 
misttonaries  who  at  that  precise  time  are 
known  to  have  made  thrir  way  into  Upper 
Asia.  One  story  from  this  book  we  must 
take  leave  to  insert,  because  though  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  our  present  subject 
of  Indian  religions  and  traditions,  it  never- 
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theless  illustrates  the  main  point  of  this  arti- 
cle, vis.,  the  difficulty  of  substituting  Chrutt- 
snity  in  the  place  of  an  established  philosophic 

Amongst  other  wonderful  parts  of  the 
legend  Tsong-Kabat  not  the  least  vonder- 
ftil  is  that  of  Uie  tree  which  is  said  to  have 
sprung  from  the  hair  of  hia  head,  and  to  bear 
a  Thibetian  character  on  each  of  its  leaves. 
Now  one  of  the  difficulties  which  presents  it- 
self at  the  outset  of  the  inquiry  into  Budd- 
hism, consists  in  the  alleged  miracles  which 
have  been  performed  either  by  its  founder,  or 
during  the  course  of  its  progress;  and  we 
who  reasonably  lay  stress  on  the  miraculous 
evidence  for  Christianity  must  be  prepared 
ather  to  show  cause  why  Buddhist  miracles 
should  not  be  believed,  or  else  to  assign  the 
stories  in  which  they  are  related  their  proper 
place  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  history.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  a  legend  of  a  tree 
exhaling  an  exquisite  perfume,  every  leaf  of 
whidi  is  said  to  bear  engraved  on  its  surface 
a  character  in  the  sacred  language  of  Thibet, 
springing  up  from  the  long  and  flowing  hair 
of  a  child  of  three  years  old,  shaved  off  t]y 
his  mother,  and  thrown  outside  their  tent, 
upon  a  resolution  formed  by  the  child  to  re- 
nounce the  world  and  embrace  a  life  of  re- 
ligion,— it  cannot  be  denied,  we  say,  that 
such  a  legend  sounds  romantic  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  extravagance  and  absurdity.  Yet 
there  the  wonderful  tree  exists,  and  was  seen 
by  M.  Hue  and  his  companion ;  and  the  ac- 
complished Jesuit  acknowledges  himself 
fiurly  at  a  loss.  He  leaves  it,  he  says,  for 
wiser  intellects  than  his  to  explain  the  mys- 
teries  of  this  wonderful  production  of  nature. 
The  tree  of  ten  thousand  images  stands  in  a 
large  square  enclosure,  not  far  from  the  prin- 
dpal  Buddhist  temple  in  the  country.  It  is 
so  large,  that  three  men  with  outstretched 
arms  could  hardly  span  it,  the  wood  possess- 
ing the  odor  of  cinnamon.  Nowhere  else  is 
any  such  tree  known  to  exist ;  and  the  Lames 
informed  the  writer  that  all  attempts  to  pro- 
pagate it  by  seeds  or  cuttinga  have  proved 
ftilures.  M.  Hue  speaks  of  his  first  imprea* 
non,  upon  viewing  the  tree,  being  that  of  ab- 
solute constematbn,  when  he  found  that 
upon  each  of  the  leaves  were  well-formed 
Thibetian  characters  of  a  green  color,  some 
darker,  some  lighter  than  the  leaf  itself.  Of 
course,  the  first  suspicion  was,  that  some 
deceit  had  been  practised  on  the  missimariea ; 


and  this  will  probably  he  the  view  taken  by 
most  readers  of  the  narrative.  We  are  not 
concerned  here  to  defend  or  to  combat  this 
view  of  the  matter.  What  we  would  inust 
upon  is,  that  a  Jesuit  whom  no  one  could  im- 
Bgine,  from  the  general  tone  of  his  work,  to 
be  wanting  either  in  common  sense  or  sub- 
tlety of  mind,  telb  us  that  the  characters  ap- 
peared to  he  portions  of  the  leaf  itself,  the 
younger  leaves  representing  the  characters 
only  in  a  partial  state  of  formation.  The 
bark  of  the  tree  is  also  covered  with  the  same 
characters ;  and  when  a  piece  of  the  old  bark 
is  removed,  the  young  bark  beneath  exhibits 
the  indistinct  outlines  of  characters  in  a  gei> 
minating  state,  the  new  characters  being  fre- 
quently different  from  those  which  they  re- 
place. M.  Hue  says,  *<  We  examined  every- 
thing with  the  closest  attention,  in  order  to 
'  detect  some  trace  of  trickery,  but  we  could 
discern  nothing  of  the  sort ;  and  the  perspir- 
ation absolutely  tridtled  down  our  ftces  under 
the  influence  of  the  sensations  which  this 
most  amaring  spectacle  created."  Our  read- 
ers will  excuse  the  digression  we  have  made 
on  the  properties  of  this  wonderful  tree. 
We  do  not  wish  to  make  any  other  use  of 
the  etorj'  than  to  put  it  in  evidence  for  the 
position  that  those  who  set  about  to  con- 
vert Buddhists  to  Christianity  will  have  to 
entertain  the  question  of  alleged  Buddhist 
miracle.  We  now  return  to  the  origin 
and  progreaa  of  this  vridely-propagated  form 
of  belief. 

1x1  the  first  place,  then,  it  moat  be  noticed, 
that  it  is  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  an 
aboriginal  form  of  religion.  It  cannot  pre- 
tend to  he  anything  but  a  reformation. 
What  the  modified  and  altered  tone  of  thought 
and  practice  introduced  by  Tsong-Kaba  in 
Tortary  and  Thibet  was  to  Buddhism,  Budd- 
hism in  its  commencement  was  to  the  older 
religion  of  India.  Entirely  antagonistic  as 
it  is  to  Brahmanisro,  it  nevertheless  is  an  off- 
shoot from  it  We  remember  a  striking  ex- 
presuon  made  use  of  by  the  greatest  writer 
and  by  far  the  profoundest  thinker  of  this 
day,  that  Protestantism  is  what  mathemati- 
dans  call  a  faction  of.  Romanism.  Pre- 
dsely  so  is  Buddhism  a  fhnction  of  Brahman- 
ism.  It  will  perhaps  appear  in  the  sequel 
that  the  comparison  of  the  relations  of  Pro- 
testantism to  Catholicism  and  Buddhism  to 
Brahmanism  respectively  holds  in  minute 
pdnts  of  resemblance,  and  may  suggest 
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some  useful  hints  u  to  the  Buhject  of  the 
OEcillations  of  human  belief,  the  ebb  and  Sow 
of  the  tide — ^now  spelling  into  the  uncon- 
trolled assertion  of  the  rights  of  uidividuale 
to  judge  for  themselTes,  now  aub«ding  into 
credatoos  and  IiBtless  submifiaion  of  the  rea- 
son to  authority,  real  or  pretended. 

The  ftninder  of  this  ajntem  adopted  the 
name  of  Buddha,  or  "The  Enlightened," 
after  conceinng  the  idee  of  becoming  the 
Tenovator  of  the  religion  of  his  country,' and 
it  was  perhaps  inconsistency  with  his  belief  In 
his  high  commission  that  he  adopted  or  re- 
jected at  pleasure  the  doctrines  of  Brahman- 
ism.  "When  scarcely  thirty  years  of  age  he 
gave  up  the  world  for  the  sake  of  ^evoting 
himself  to  a  liie  of  mordflcation ;  and  during 
this  period  of  study  he  gained  the  conviction 
of  hiis  mission  to  be  the  regenerator  of  his 
countrymen,  the  enlightener  of  the  world. 
He  lired  to  the  great  age  of  nghty^r,  and 
devoted  nearly  half  a  century  to  tite  preach- 
ing and  propagating  his  doctrines — first  at 
Benares,  afterwards  tn  other  parts  of  Northern 
India.  We  may  be  permitted  to  observe, 
that  its  spread  has  some  striking  points  of 
resemblance  to  that  of  Christianity.  Thus, 
its  adoption  by  Asoka,  some  three  centuries 
after  its  foundation,  can  scarcely  help  remind- 
ing us  of  Constantine's  conversion  to  the  true 
&ith,  whilst  its  synods  and  its  mode  of  organ- 
iidog  missions  are  equally  suggestive  of  the 
Councils  of  the  Church,  and  the  means  taken 
to  propagate  the  Christian  &ith.  Perhaps 
even  ^e  abandonment  of  the  idea  of  caste 
vill  hear  to  be  mentioned  as  analogous  to 
that  ordinance  of  Cniristienity  by  which  the 
partition  wall  between  Jew  and  Oentile  was 
broken  down,  and  certainly  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  element  of  the  success  of 
Buddhism  as  compared  with  the  older  forms 
df  Brahmanism.  It  spread  both  northward 
and  southward,  but  with  the  exception  of 
Ceylon  and  Nepaul,  Northern  Asia  alone 
exhibits  the  dominance  of  this  form  of  foith 
in  the  present  day.  Readers  of  works  on 
the  subject  will  find  themselves  puzzled  by 
Aie  extraordinary  di&rence  of  opinion  which 
prevails  with  regard  to  the  tenets  of  Budd- 
hism. In  a  note  at  the  end  of  his  first  chap- 
ter, Mr.  Williams  tells  us  that  Mr.  Tumour 
considers  it  in  the  light  of  a  revelation;  Mr. 
Hodgson  speaks  of  it  as  a  deification  of  hu- 
man reason  ;  Lassen  finds  no  clear  intimation 
of  a  Deity  in  the  primitive  Sutras,  and  that 
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M.  Cousin  has  described  it  as  un  nihilisme 
absolu.  Various  reasons  may  be  assigned 
for  such  variety  of  opinion,  both  as  to  faets 
and  inferences.  In  the  first  place  it  must  ht 
remembered  that  the  Buddhism  of  Tartary, 
and  Thibet,  and  China,  is  an  extremely  difier- 
ent  development  from  that  of  Ceylon  and 
Nepaol — that  even  the  two  forms  of  it  estab- 
lished in  these  parts  of  India  exhibit  two 
phases  of  belief  differing  m  important  par- 
ticulars— with  an  equally  wide  difference  in 
practical  matters.  In  the  next  place,  con- 
siderable allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
difierent  tone  of  thought  of  Asiatic  and 
European  nations,  and  the  consequent  in- 
capacity of  any  language  of  modem  Europe 
faithfully  and  exactly  to  represent  even  ^ 
most  elementary  terms  of  the  Janguagei  of 
India.  Persons  ever  so  little  familiar  with 
the  abstractions  of  metaphysical  science  mart 
have  had  occasion  to  obwrve  how,  \rith  all 
the  afiSnities  that  exist  between  our  own  lan- 
guage and  the  German,  it  is  frequently  im- 
possible for  disputants  to  find  any  common 
ground  to  meet  on.  The  terms  in  use  do  not 
ajimit  of  the  precise  and  clear  definition  oi 
words  used  in  mathematical  science,  nor  of 
being  so  well  imderstood  as  those  of  phyaoal 
science ;  and  a  long  discussion  will  frequently 
terminate  in  the  reluctantly-felt  conviction 
that  the  dispute  has  been  as  much  about  the 
meaning  of  terms  as  the  realities  of  truth. 
This  difficulty  may  wear  away  as  intercoune 
becomes  more  ^miliar  and  languages  ap- 
proach each  other,  but  exists  at  present,  as 
regards  the  languages  of  the  East  and  West, 
aa  a  great  drawback  to  their  mutuid  comioe- 
hension. 

Again,  every  theory  of  religion,  vrith  the 
exception  of  the  one  true  system  of  revela- 
tion which  stands  in  direct  antagonism  to  all 
others,  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  be  involved  in  many  inconsistenciea. 
It  is'a  simple  absurdity  to  suppose  the  possi- 
bility of  an  erroneous  theory  being  in  all 
points  consistent.  The  philosophic  system* 
of  the  schools  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  an 
probably  better  understood  by  Oxford  tutora 
than  by  any  other  class  of  men  in  the  world  { 
and  it  will  have  struck  most  thoughtful  men 
who  have  been  trained  in  that  admirable 
school  of  mental  discipline,  vhit  an  immense 
variety  of  opinion  exists  amongst  able  Inen 
as  to  the  meaning  of  both  these  authors  in 
many  passages  of  their  works.   Now,  aftec 
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anrflnng  u  mnbh  of  this  u  ve  eui  to  the 
nataral  difficulUes  of  subject,  the  state  of 
the  text,  &e.  ve  feel  sure  there  is  a  large 
readoum  of  difiiereDce  of  opimon  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  endeaTor  to  represent 
these  authors  as  always  consistent  with  them- 
sekes,  and,  if  possible,  with  truth.  Wonder- 
ftil  as  is  the  amount  of  consistency  in  Aris- 
totle, and  profound  as  are  the  ioTestigations 
of  Plato,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  special  in- 
spiration, we  nevertheless  feel  sure  that  sufB- 
cient  allowance  is  frequently  not  made  for 
the  view  which,  stated  in  the  general,  no  one 
would  venture  to  question— vis.  that  heathen 
fystems  (tf  morality  must  of  necessity  be  both 
defective  and  erroneoaa.  We  need  not,  there- 
fbre,  be  surprised  if,  upon  becoming  more  in- 
timately acquainted  with  Asiatic  forms  of  be- 
lief and  systems  of  philosophy,  we  should 
find  them  involved  in  glaring  inconsistencies, 
or  if  the  logical  consequences  of  parts  of  the 
system  should  seem  to  destroy  other  parts — 
and,  in  particular,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind 
the  distinction  between  the  keen,  subtle,  logi- 
eal  cUscriminative  intellect  of  the  West,  and 
the  Tague,  thoughtful,  comprehensive,  mysti- 
cal turn  of  mind  that  prevails  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  East 

Whatever  be  the  truth  on  the  controverted 
question  of  the  athrism  of  the  Buddhists, 
die  very  existence  of  a  doubt  on  this  point  is 
Bufficient  to  show  that  the  individuality  of 
the  Deity  is  not  made  a  prominent  point  in 
their  teaching.  Whatever  the  S}-Btem  may 
have  been  speculatively,  we  cannot  be  wrong 
in  regarding  it  as  practically  of  atheistic  ten- 
dency. The  principal  of  the  supernatural 
occurrences  related  of  Sakya'a  birth  and  life 
i>  that  his  mother,  though  married,  remained 
a  virgin,  and  conceived  by  divine  influence ; 
and  the  most  remarkable  prophecy  he  is  said 
to  have  uttered,  and  which  has  been  alrrady 
m  part  fulfilled,  was  that  his  religious  sj-stem 
would  last  five  thousand  years,  after  which 
time  another  Buddha  would  arise  to  teach 
the  human  race.  "Until  that  epoch,"  (we 
are  quoting  M.  Hue's  words)  he  added,  "my 
religion  will  be  the  object  of  persecution,  and 
my  faithful  ones  will  be  obliged  to  quit  India, 
and  retire  to  the  highest  summits  of  Thibet ; 
and  this  plateau,  from  the  top  of  which  the 
observer  commands  the  world,  will  become 
the  palace,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  metropolis 
of  the  true  faith."  The  near  approximation 
tit  the  system  of  Buddhism  and  Bzahmamnit 
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to  eadi  other  did  not  prevcfDt,  nay,  probably, 
was  in  part  the  cause  of  the  bitter  persectt< 
tion  of  the  former  by  the  latter.  The  efiect 
of  this  persecution  sras  the  ftitfilment  of 
Buddha's  prophecy  of  the  expntsion  of  bis 
followers  from  India,  from  which  dates  the 
commencement  of  their  spread  over  Thibet, 
Bucharia,  Mongolia,  Chins,  the  Burmese  em- 
pire, Japan  and  Ceylon.  The  Buddhists  of 
Ceylon  differ  in  many  pcnnts  of  opinion  and 
practice  from  that  of  the  North ;  and  they 
hare  a  tradition  that  Buddha  when  fleeing 
from  the  persecutions  of  the  Brahmans, 
reached  their  island,  ,and  from  the  summit 
of  one  of  thdr  mountains  ascended  into  the 
skies.  To  this  brief  historical  account  of 
Sakya's  lifo  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  he  as- 
sociated with  tdmself  five  of  his  disciples, 
who  went  about  preaching  his  doctrines, 
which  are  contained  in  a  collection  of  eight 
hundred  volumes.  M.  Hue  tells  us  that 
these  books  treat  exclUBively  on  the  meta- 
physics of  creation,  and  the  6m\  and  perish- 
able nature  of  man — and  adds  that  this  mon- 
umental work  is  found  in  all  the  libraries  of 
the  great  Buddhist  converts,  and  that  the 
finest  edition  is  that  published  at  Pekin  from 
the  Imperial  press. 

We  ore  too  much  aootutomed,  in  this 
country,  to  protestations  of  entire  absence  of 
prejudice,  coupled  with  more  or  less  defer* 
ence  to  established  and  traditional  opinions, 
to  be  much  surprised  at  the  shifting  ground- 
work of  Buddhist  opinions.  Sometimes  it 
appears  as  if  its  professors  denied  any  thing 
that  could  not  be  worked  out  for  itself  by  hu- 
man reason.  Side  by  side  with  this,  we  meet 
with  appeals  to  their  sacred  books  in  evidence 
both  for  fscts  and  doctrines.  Here  and  there 
we  have  scepticism  going  the  lengths  of 
adopting  a  theory  something  like  that  of 
Berkeley,  of  the  non-existence  of  matter, 
though  this  is  perhaps  only  a  carrying  out  of 
the  principle  which  characterizes  all  Budd- 
hist philosophy,  that "  things  are  not  so  much 
seen  as  their  existence  inferred  from  the  out- 
ward manifestations  which  strike  our  senses," 
that  external  forms  change  and  perish,  the 
essential  reality  beneath  those  forms  remain- 
ing ever  the  same — growth  and  decay,  life 
and  death,  flux  and  reflux  succeeding  each 
other  in  a  natural  order  which  appears  fatal- 
istic, and  shows  no  signs  of  a  guide  or  ruler 
external  to  itselfl  Under  one  aspect  the 
teneti  of  Bnddhinn  seem  very  much  to  xe- 
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semble  those  of  materialism ;  Mr.  Williams 
appears  to  put  in  a  plea  in  their  defence,  on 
the  ^ound  of  the  misrepresentation  of  terms 
and  the  consequent  misapprehension  of  their 
meaning ;  as  vhen  body  is  spoken  of  as  ap- 
pearance, matter  as  ignorance,  and  spirit  as 
void.  But,  again,  the  practice  of  Buddhists 
is  quite  at  variance  with  any  such  notion  of 
their  creed.  The  class  of  Tirtuea  enjoined 
upon  the  votaries  of  this  foith  certainly  ex- 
hibits a  near  approach  to  the  style  of  Chris- 
tian graces : — ^humility,  end  fbrgiveness  of 
injmies  especially,  which  are  so  remarkably 
absent  from  heathen  systems  of  morality, 
hold  a  high  and  prominent  place  in  the 
Buddhist  system  of  ethics — whilst  the  other 
duties  enjoined  upon  the  disciples  of  this 
creed,  undoubtedly  recognize  a  power  of  ex- 
ercising free  will  and  a  consequent  reaponm- 
bility  in  human  agents.  This  system  seems 
to  have  contained  most  of  what  was  valuable 
in  stoicism,  and  to  have  been  remu^bly  free 
from  the  haughty  tone  which  characterized 
both  the,  precepts  of  the  teachers,  and  the 
practical  fife  of  the  professors  of  that  sect. 
The  prohibitionB  of  decalogue  are  very 
like  those  of  the  ten  commandments  given 
on  Mount  Sinai.  They  were  alleged  by 
Sakya  Muni  as  having  been  revealed  to  him 
after  his  devotion  of  himself  to  a  life  of 
sanctity.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Buddha  is  pretty  generally  looked  upon  as 
the  "  Saviour  of  Mankind,"  and  that  he  is 
regarded  as  a  man-god.  M.  Hue  informs  us 
that  a  Mongol  or  a  Thibetan  would  immedi- 
ately answer  to  the  question  "  Who  is 
Buddha P"  in  the  words  "the  Sariour  of 
Man ! "  We  hare  already  alluded  to  the  ten 
precepts.  **  The  four  TKities,"  which  seem  to 
be  in  this  wonderful  sj'stem  the  ultimate 
truths  upon  which  these  precepts  rest,  and 
which  therefore  occupy  the  place  which  m 
Greek  systems  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  in 
revealed  religion,  belongs  to  the  being  and 
attributes  of  the  Supreme  God,  are — 1,  the 
existence  of  pain ;  2,  that  sin  lb  the  cause  or 
source  of  piun :  3,  that  there  is  a  remedy  for 
pain  which  issues  in  what  is  called  Nirv&na ; 
4,  the  method  by  which  Nirvana  is  attained. 

The  di£Sctalty  of  understanding  what  Nuv 
Tina  means  is  much  complicated  by  the  &ct 
of  the  discrepancy  that  is  exhibited  between 
Buddhist  principles  and  Buddhist  practice. 
It  is  BO  difficult  to  throw  ourselves  into  the 
attitudes  of  thought,  which,  however  strange, 
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were  common  in  Eastern  philosophy,  and  the 
different  tone  of  thought  has  led  to  such 
widely  different  forms  of  expression,  that  we 
hesitate  to  say  more  than  that  Annihilation  is' 
probably  the  word  which  conveys  to  us  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  meaning  of  Nirv^a. 
Life,  which  is  mere  pain  and  misery,  has  had 
some  beginning.  To  escape  from  it  is  the 
highest  ol^ect — ^Death  does  not  terminate  it, 
but  only  changes  its  form;  and  incessant 
efibrts  are  necessary  to  attain,  sooner  or  later, 
to  a  state  of  mentation  which  is  preliminary 
to  what  we  have  called  "annihilation."  It 
has  been,  indeed,  disputed  whether  the  word 
means  so  much  as  this,  and  whether  it  ought 
not  more  fitly  be  represented  as""  an  eternal 
rest,"  "  an  uninterrupted  sleep,"  "  an  entire 
apathy."  But  it  does  not  seem  to  us'  that, 
philosophically  speaking,  there  is  much  difibr- 
ence  between  these  modes  of  expression. 
Call  it  by  whatever  name  we  may,  it  seems  to 
us  equally  wonderful  and  inexplicable  that 
human  bangs  should  have  been  found  to  sur- 
render all  that  is  generally  thought  valuable 
in  lifb,  with  so  dreary  a  prospect  in  view. 
Professor  Max  Mtiller,  in  his  first  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Timet  of  April  17, 
1857,  observes  that"  Fortunately  the  millions 
who  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Buddha,  and 
were  saved  by  it  from  the  depths  of  barbar- 
ism, brutality,  and  selfishness,  were  unable  to 
fathom  the  meaning  of  his  metaphysical  doc- 
trines." There  can  he  little  doubt  that  in 
the  popular  mind,  the  prevailing  notion  em- 
braced something  more  definite  than  such  a 
mere  negation  as  this;  that  natural  aspira- 
tions  worked  themselves  out  into  an  adora^ 
tion  of  a  supreme  Buddha,  and  that  the  long 
vista  of  existence  terminated  in  a  paradise 
which  should  be  the  reward  of  his  fiuthfbl 
worshippers.  The  last  words  of  Hiouen- 
Ihsang,  which  we  quote  from  Professor  Mill- 
ler's  second  article  of  April  20,  convey  a 
tolerably  good  idea  of  what  the  best-informed 
votary  of  that  creed,  a  thousand  years  after 
the  death  of  its  founder,  believed.  <*  I  desire 
that  whatever  merits  I  may  have  gained  by 
good  works  may  Ml  upon  other  people. 
May  I  be  bom  with  them  again  in  the  heaven 
of  the  blessed,  be  admitted  to  the  family  of 
Mi-le,  and  senre  the  Buddha  of  the  future, 
who  is  full  of  kindness  and  affection.  When 
I  descend  again  upon  earth,  to  pass  through 
other  forms  of  existence,  I  desire  at  every 
new  InrUi  to  fulfil  my  duties  towards  Buddha, 
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and  arrive  at  last  at  the  higbest  and  most 
pofeet  intelligence."  No  such  idea  as  this, 
however,  is  at  all  fovored  by  the  accounts 
onially  given  of  the  steps  or  degrees  by  which 
Mirvdna  is  reached.  Through  freedtnn  from 
ma  and  of  all  desire,  except  that  of  Nirv&na, 
the  votary  is  supposed  to  proceed  to  a  second 
step,  where  the  reasoning  power  entirely  dis- 
appears ;  and  what  marks  the  individual  now, 
ia,  a  sense  of  Batisfactlon  arising  from  this 
freedom  from  reason,  which  is  looked  upon 
as  the  perfection  of  intellect  This  disap- 
pears at  the  next  stage,  when  consciousness 
of  the  present  and  memory  of  the  past  alone 
remain.  At  the  last  degree,  memory  haa 
Tiniahed ;  and  consciousness  having  also  dis- 
appeared— the  region  of  infinity  of  apace,, 
thence  tluit  of  intelligence,  thence  that  of 
nothing,  ia  entered ;  beyond  which,  there  ia 
another  step,  which  is,  the  absence  even  of 
the  idea  of  nothing,  where  "  there  ia  a  com- 
plete rest,  undisturbed  by  nothing  or  what  is 
not  nothing."  It  would,  be  useless  to  depre- 
cate the  reader's  criticism,  which  will  be  sure 
to  pounce  upon  the  absurd  confusion  of  the 
sutjective  and  the  objective  which  runs 
through  all  this  meti^yaieal  jargon.  It  will 
•eem,  we  suppose,  to  our  readers,  as  it  does 
to  ourselves,  a  monstrous  tissue  of  absurdity ; 
parts  of  which  lie  very  close  to  deep  truths, 
and  one  aspect  of  which — ^the  sighing  for 
rest — will  remind  the  intellectual  reader  of 
the  Greek  philosophic  systems,  and  come 
home  to  the  hearts  of  earneat-minded  Chris- 
tians. 

For  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  Budd- 
hism, we  ere  mainly  indebted  to  a  Wesleyan 
missionary,  who  studied  its  history  and  its 
practical  workings  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have 
DO  such  full  account  of  this  system  as  it 
exists  elsewhere,  as  Mr.  Spence  Hardy  has 
gtvHi  us  of  what  he  himself  witnessed  and 
learned  in  that  island.  In  a  volume  pub- 
lished in  1850,  he  described  the  discipline, 
rites,  and  present  condition  of  the  Buddhist 
priesthood ;  and  this  work  was  followed,  after 
ao  interval  of  nearly  three  years,  by  another, 
entitled  "  A  manual  of  Buddhism  in  ita  Mod- 
am  Development"  His  view  was,  to  enable 
his  successors  in  the  field  of  missionary  en- 
terprise, to  become  acquainted  with  the  won- 
deriiil  system  againat  which  they  would  have 
to  do  iHittle.  Few  people  in  this  country 
will  be  found  poaaesaed  of  patience  enough 
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to  read  through  this  latter  work,  the  greater 
part  of  which  consiBts  of  a  translation  from 
different  Singhalese  manuaeriptaj  most  will 
probably  c<mtent  themselvea  with  the  auUior's 
able  Summary,  prefixed  to  each  portion,  caat- . 
ing  occasionally  a  glance  at  tiie  vouchers 
which  accompany  it  From  rither  the  reader 
will  soon  discover,  whatever  opinion  he  may 
be  disposed  to  form  of  the  metaphysical  sys* 
tern  of  Buddhism,  that  there  will  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  breaking  down  the  abstud  mass 
of  physical  &ct8  to  which  it  has  unfortunately 
committed  itself.  And  thus,  an  advance  in 
secular  knowledge  may,  in  their  case,  be  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  their  recepUon 
of  divine  truth  j  whilst  the  strange  aaaertions 
of  mattera  of  &ct  in  physical  science  show 
the  necesuty  for  not  only  a  competent  knowt 
edge  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  in  those 
who  would  set  themselves  up  as  Umi  instroo* 
tors,  but  also  for  some  acquaintance  with  the 
mode  by  wliich  these  truths  were  established, 
and  some  argumentative  power  in  pointing 
out  the  deficiencies  of  evidence,  or  the  contra- 
dictory nature  of  focts  alleged  to  be  coinci- 
dent For  instance,  we  have  here  definite 
assertions  made  as  to  the  size  of  the  diam^ 
ter  and  dreumference  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  respective  vehxaUes  of  their  motions,  be- 
sides an  immense  amount  of  similar  state* 
menta,  which  will  not  bear  being  confronted 
with  the  discoveries  of  modem  science.  And 
it  is  quite  worth  while  that  our  missionaries 
should  be  able  to  point  out  in  detail  the  ar> 
gument  which  Mr.  Hardy  has  thus  summed 
up  at  the  conclusion  of  his  first  section — 

"  The  notions  entertained  by  G<jtama — 
that  there  are  innumerable  worlds ;  that  the 
earth  has  nothing  beneath  it  but  the  circum- 
ambient air;  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  iS' 
incandescent!  and  that  the  world  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  agency  of  fire — may  so  far  he- 
correct;  and  a  small  portion  of  hia  other 
cosmical  speculations  may  agree  with  anoient* 
philosophy  or  modern  science ;  but  they  are 
mixed  up  with  so  many  other  atatementa, 
which  have  no  foundation  whatever  in  truth, 
that  they  seem  like  the  meteors  of  the  morass, 
a  dim  light  where  there  are  dangers  number- 
less; or  like  insulated  rocks,  that  are  no 
protection  to  the  mariner,  as  they  are  covered 
by  every  wave  that  rushes  near  them  in  the 
storm.  The  whole  of  his  cosmogony,  and  of 
hia  astronomic&l  revelations  ia  erroneous} 
and  there  are  statements  in  nearly  everj  d»> 
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liveraDoe  attiibuted  to  him  upon  these  sub- 
jects, which  prove  that  his  mind  was  be- 
clouded by  like  ignorances  with  other  men ; 
consequently,  he  cannot  be,  as  he  is  desig- 
nated by  his  disciples  *  a  sure  guide  to  the 
aty  of  peace.' " 

Besides  all  this  lai^e  mass  of  statements 
of  fact  which  will  not  bear  the  l^ht  of  mod- 
ern idenoe,  there  is  a  still  larger  amount  of 
the  meet  puerile  and  extravagant  assertions, 
which  go  to  make  up  the  creed  of  Buddhism. 
There  are  various  traditions  too  puerile  in 
themselves  to  be  worth  any  notice,  were  it 
not  that  they  may  eventually  tend  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  grand  system  of  which 
they  form  a  part  It  would  be  quite  useless 
to  encumber  our  pages  with  any  detailed  ac- 
count of  these  absurdities}  we  have  absolutely 
no  clue  to  thor  interpretation,  and  the  read- 
er's only  idea  of  them  probably  would  be,  that 
they  resemble  the  efforts  of  diUdren  rivalling 
each  other  in  the  extravagance  of  stories  in- 
Teuted  to  amuse  each  other,  or  to  display 
the  ingenuity  of  their  ikncy.  Such  stories 
might  perhaps  be  expected  to  present  some 
resemblance  to  the  other  myths  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  world;  but  the  religious 
reader,  who  should  come  to  their  perusal 
with  any  expectation  of  tracing  the  connex- 
ion between  these  fictions  of  the  imagination, 
and  the  historical  accounts  of  the  earliest  in- 
spired books,  wQl  be  grievously  disappointed. 
Scarcely  any,  the  &intest  resemblance  will  be 
detected.  What  likeness  there  is  to  truth, 
strange  to  say,  for  the  most  part  consists  in 
lomeUimg  like  shadowy  representations  of 
events  which  were  yet  fbture.  The  following 
passage,  extracted  from  Mrs.  Spar's  useful 
■  eitttome,  entitled  "Life  m  Ancient  India," 
will  boUi  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  best 
end  least  absurd  class  of  fables  prevalent, 
and  will  show  the  view  taken  by  a  remarkably 
uDprejudiced  person,  not  of  our  own  com- 
munion— 

"  There  is  beauty  and  truth,  as  well  as  ab- 
surdity, to  be  detected  in  these  tales,  and  the 
superficial  resemblance  which  they  bear  to  parts 
of  Christian  Scripture,  u  such  as  to  make  one 
thoughtful.  In  truth,  Buddhism  still  lies  en- 
tangled in  a  net,  and  the  time  has  not  yet 
arrived  when*  Wa  the  lion  in  the  feble,  the 
nibble  of  a  mouse  can  set  it  free.  We  do  not 
know  whether  these  resemblances  should  be 
.  attributed  wholly  to  similarity  of  human  vanity 
'  jud  ituman  hopes,  in  all  ages  of  the  world  i 
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but  we  could  almost  imagine  that  before  Ood 
planted  Christianity  upon  earth,  he  took  a 
branch  &om  the  luxuriant  tree,  and  threw  it 
down  to  India.  It  was  from  the  tree  of 
truth,  and  therefore  it  taught  true  morality 
and  belief  in  future  life ;  but  it  was  nev&r 
planted,  therefore  it  never  took  root,  and 
never  grbw  into  foil  proportions ;  and  it  was 
thrown  upon  earth,  not  brougM ;  and  thot^ 
man  perceived  it  heaven-bcnn,  he  knew  not 
how  to  keep  it  alive.  When  its  green  leaves 
drooped,  he  stiflened  them  and  stifled  them 
with  Tarnish ;  and  soon,  although  bedizened 
with  tinsel,  it  shrank  into  formal  Atheism,  or 
dead  idolatry.  It  is  di£Gcult  wholly  to  sup- 
press discussion  of  this  kind,  even  when  con- 
vinced that  it  is  but  little  to  the  purpose,  be- 
cause the  subject  to  be  ■  discussed  has  so  little 
distinctness.  Sometimes,  the  artificial  chai^ 
acter  of  the  tales  is  sufficiently  conspicuous 
as  when  we  find  a  number  of  BudiUiaa,  all 
made  according  to  one  pattern,  and  the  three 
last  bom  like  flame,  or  respleideat  like  fin 
or  genu.  Occanonally,  we  may  also  detect  a 
l^iend  at  various  stages  of  its  growth,  as  in 
tiie  stoty  of  the  holy  men  who  noted  the 
infont  Buddha.  The  Ceylon  books  repre- 
sent him  as  going,  out  of  respect,  to  the 
Raja,  to  wish  him  joy  on  the  birth  of  a 
son;  but  the  Chinese  versiou  adds  miraciN 
loua  signs,  and  a  bright  light,  which  guided 
the  sage,  from  his  house  on  the  mountain, 
to  the  king's  palace  in  the  city.  So  also  in 
reference  to  Buddha's  birth,  the  Ceylon 
books  relate  that  bis  mother  dreamed  that 
an  elephant  from  Chadanta  rubbed  her  nde 
while  she  was  pr^ant  i  and  state  that  Cha- 
danta was  a  hiie  in  the  Himahiya,  celebrated 
for  its  breed  of  elephants  {  and  rince  ele- 
phants were  mtieh  esteemed,  there  waa 
nothing  unnatural  in  supposing  that  the 
queen  received  this  mark  of  affection  from 
her  elephant  as  a  sign  of  foture  greatness 
in  her  child.  The  Tibet  translation  gives  a 
very  different  aspect  to  the  tale,  saying  that 
the  Buddha  elect  entered  the  womb  of  his 

'  mother  as  a  six-tusked  elephant  Mr.  Tur- 
nour  accounts  for  this  by  supposing  that  the 

I  Tibetans  translated  Chadanta  literally  as  mx- 
tusked,  instead  of  pving  it  as  the  name  of  n 
place.  In  Vega,  the  story  took  «  diflbrent 

'  turn.    Such  are  the  legends  now  current 

'  amongst  northern  Buddhists ;  and  yet  Cwnu 
KorSd  aaya  their  sacred  bodks  contain  no 

'  nentiou  of  the  vi^^ty  of  Buddha'a  mother. 
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The  individual  threads  of  Buddhist  literature 
are  indeed  of  doubtful  character,  many-col- 
ored, tangled,  and  confused.  But  neverthe- 
less ve  may  conclude,  as  vre  began,  that 
whether  more  or  less  fictitious,  they  are  an 
indispensable  link  between  the  edicts  of 
Fiyadttsi,  and  eiisUng  Buddhism."— Pp.  264 
—268. 

It  vrould  be  quite  out  of  place  here  to  atr 
tempt  to  give  any  historictd  account  of  the 
progress  of  Buddhism  as  a  religion,  or  form 
an  estimate  of  the  mode  and  extent  in  which 
it  was  affected  by  contact  with  other  forms  of 
faith.  If  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism  are  ob- 
scure, its  history  is  no  less  so,  and  it  will 
probably  take  some  time  to  separate  the  true 
Irom  the  fictitious,  and  to  assign  their  proper 
dates  to  monumental  inscriptions  and  other 
historical  documents.  We  may  at  least  pro- 
fess our  own  incompetency  to  deal  with  this 
lai^  subject.  At  the  same  time,  any  such 
attempt  would  &r  exceed  the  limits  of  an 
article  in  a  Renew.  But  for  some  sensible 
reflections  on  the  subject  generally,  we  will 
refer  the  reader  to  the  concluding  chapter  of. 
the  second  book  of  Mrs.  Spier's  interesting 
Tolume. 

Mr.  Williams  has  endeavored  to  elicit  all 
that  he  could  of  truth  and  consistency  from 
this  system ;  and  one  especial  value  of  his 
book  consists  in  this,  that  he  has  put  the  best 
possible  face  on  the  theories  which  he  designs 
to  controvert.  He  has  endeavored  to  under- 
stand, and  to  throw  himself  into  them.  The 
chief  speaker  in  the  disputation,  who  is  called 
Blancombe,  may  be  well  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  writer  i  and  the  first  page  uf  the 
Tolume  informs  us  that  he  sought  to  agree, 
as  far  aa  possible,  with  his  opponents,  as  if  he 
were  in  search  of  some  common  ground  upon 
which  they  might  meet.  There  is  one  other 
doctrine  to  which  we  have  not  yet  alluded, 
viz.  that  ^orance  is  the  cause  of  alt  tilings, 
which  is  even  more  unintelligible  than  those 
which  we  hare  detailed.  The  chain  of  causes, 
or  sources  from  existence,  is  represented  as 
follows : — What  seems  to  exist  ori^nates  in 
desire,  which  implies  sensitive  perception 
which  must  have  some  object,  which  object 
is  the  distinction,  between  Uiing^  which  dis- 
tinction pre-supposes  ideas  which  are  them- 
■elves  illusions,  and  the  effects  of  ignorance. 
Such  a  system  of  mysticism,  it  might  be 
thought,  must,  from  its  dealing  in  such  ab- 
stractions, soon  have  perished.    And  the 
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strongest  point  which  the  author  has  made 
in  the  able  summary  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
first  chapter,  against  the  Saugata  Muni>  con- 
sists in  the  contrast  exhibited  between  the 
simplicity  of  Buddha's  practical  precepts,  and 
the  abstract  and  transcendental  character  of 
his  speculations,  on  the  one  ude — and  on  the 
other,  the  gorgeous  apparatus  of  ritual  and 
ceremonial,  and  the  elaborate  system  of  sa- 
credotalism,  which  characterise  its  present 
development.  The  author  is,  perhaps,  scarce- 
ly satisfied  with  the  answer  which  he  puts 
into  Saugata's  mouth,  viz.  "  that  it  is  not  sur^ 
prising  that  a  religion  thoroughly  established, 
should  need  somewhat  different  provbions 
from  Uiose  which  suited  its  commencement" 
In  spite,  however,  of  such  changes  or  develop- 
ments, or  whatever  else  they  may  be  called, 
which  liave  come  over  the  external  appear- 
ance of  Buddhism,  its  spread  and  conUnU'^ 
ance  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  phenomenon 
quite  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
We,  therefore,  object  to  the  incautious  ex- 
pression of  Professor  MUIler  in  the  letters  to 
which  we  have  refeiTed,  where  he  says  that 
Buddhism,  in  its  historical  growth,  pre-sup- 
poses Brahmanism ;  and  that,  however  hostile 
the  mutual  relations  of  these  two  religions 
may  have  been  at  different  periods  of  Indian 
history,  it  can  be  shown,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, that  the  latter  was  but  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  former.  We  call  this  an  in- 
cautious expression,  for  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  letters  proves  that  he  regards  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Budd- 
hism as  quite  unique ;  and  that  the  author 
only  means  that  Brahmanism  in  its  whole 
history,  and  by  the  analogy  of  other  forms  of 
faith,  indicated  the  probability  of  some  such 
reaction  from  its  tenets,  as  Buddhism  has 
shown  i  ulf  to  be.  We  confess,  we  have  no 
admiration  of  that  large  class  of  so-called 
phitosophii:  historians,  who  are  so  fond  of 
telling  us  that  everything  has  happened  just 
as  it  ought  to  have  happened.  When  these 
gentlemen  have  exhibited  any  marks  of  sagac. 
ity  in  predicting  the  future,  and  their  predic- 
Uons  have  been  verified,  we  shall  be  able  to 
feel  more  confidence  in  their  lucubrations  on 
past  history. 

It  will  be  asked,  what  there  could  be  in  a 
system  of  religion  founded  upon  the  denial  of 
a  Deity,  or  at  least  entirely  ignoring  his  ex- 
istence, and  professing  self-denial,  as  the  only 
possible  mode  of  escape  from  those  sufferings 
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vhich  {jBasion  entail  upon  the  human  race, 
aod  utter  annihilation,  or  at  least  the  priva- 
tion of  individual  consciousneaa  as  the  ulti- 
mate end  to  he  attained — vhat  there  could 
he  in  Buch  a  Bystem  to  attract  the  attention 
of  any  clau  of  people  P  It  is  no  adequate 
answer — though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  admitted 
as  a  contribution  towards  the  Bolutton  of  the 
difficulty — that  in  practice  it  n»e  above  its 
theory.  It  made  ita  a{^eal  to  the  sympathies 
ofmrabyiti  adrocacyof  the  gentler  Tirtaes ; 
and  the  traditional  character  of  its  founder 
'was,  perhaps,  repeated  in  many  of  those  who, 
in  subsequent  ages,  taught  and  promulgated 
his  &ith. 

"  A  great  part  of  the  respect,"  says  Hardy, 
"paid  to  Odtama  Buddha,  arises  from  the 
supposition  that  he  Toluntarily  endured, 
throughout  myriads  of  ages,  and  in  number- 
less births,  the  most  severe  deprivations  and 
afflictionsr  that  he  might  thereby  gain  the 
power  to  free  sentient  bangs  from  the  misery 
to  whwh  they  are  exposed  under  every  possi- 
ble form  of  existence.  It  is  thought  that 
myriads  of  ages  previous  to  his  reception  of 
the  Buddhaship,  he  might  have  become  a 
rahai,  and,  therefore,  ceased  to  exist ;  but 
that,  of  hiB  own  free-will,  he  forewent  the 
privilege,  and  threw  himself  into  the  stream 
of  BucceaBive  existence  for  the  benefit  of  the 
three  worlds."  What  a  wonderful  anomaly  is 
it,  that  love  to  our  neighbor  should  be  grafted 
on  the  speculative  denial  of  the  existence  of 
God,  and  the  cherished  desire  of  gaining  a 
more  speedy  annibilation !  We  cannot  speak 
precisely  on  the  subject  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
spread  of  the  new  doctrines  j  but  we  know 
that  in  the  first  year  of  his  ministry  06tamu 
gained  twelve  hundred  adherents,  and  that 
he  spent  the  forty-five  remaining  years  of  his 
tife  in  preaching  over  all  the  north-western 
parts  of  India.  After  his  death  dissenBions 
arose,  and  aynods  were  held  for  the  sup- 
pression of  schism.  The  third  of  these  sy- 
nods was  held  about  three  centuries  after  the 
death  of  Buddha,  under  Asoka,  king  of  Ma- 
gadha,  who  had  become  a  cealous  convert  to 
his  doctrines.  After  this,  its  spread  must 
have  been  rapid.  Thibet  and  China  received 
it  at  the  very  time  when  Christiani^  was  be- 
ing preached  by  the  Apostles  and  their  im- 
aediate  Buocessors.  In  the  fifth  century,  it 
was  the  prevailing  religion  in  the  north  of 
Jbdia;  and  in  the  seventh  it  had  been 
adopted  throi^hout  Thibet. 
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We  have  already  alluded  to  one  of  tho 
causes  of  the  prepress  of  Buddhism.  In 
touching  upon  other  conditions  which  tended 
to  bring  about  the  same  results,  we  beg  en- 
tirely to  disclaim  the  imputation  of  attempt- 
ing to  give  any  adequate  account  of  this  very 
singular  phenomenon.  That  it  should  meet 
with  some  success,  as  distinguished  from  the 
reb'gions  of  the  rest  of  the  ancient  heathen 
world,  was  but  natural,  for  proselytism  was 
of  its  very  essmce.  Whilst  (^eece  and 
Rome  iren  craitent  with  the  individual  and 
political  aspects  of  religion,  the  founder  of 
this  system  professed  the  purpose  of  alleviat- 
ing the  sorrows  of  the  whole  human  race. 
Again,  the  caste-system  of  the  Brahmanical 
religion  favored,  if  it  may  not  even  be  said  to 
have  originated,  BuddliLsra.  When  the  only 
known  form  of  belief  was  such  as  insisted 
upon  absolutely  impassible  barriers  between 
different  classes  of  men,  a  preparation  was 
already  made  for  the  entrance  of  a  new  re- 
ligion, which  should  proclaim  tht  entire 
equality  of  all  mankind  i  whilst  the  reaction 
from  an  elaborate  eeremoniolt  and  from  ex- 
ternal observances  involving  oontinuoas  and 
painful  effi>rts  to  a  B[»ritual  form  of  religion, 
would  be  likely  to  fall  in  with  the  sympathies 
of  the  indolent  Oriental  mind.  It  is  obviouB 
here  to  notice  the  parallel  between  the  de- 
velopment and  the  change  which  came  over 
Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  will  not 
be  denied,  either  by  favorers  of  the  Protes- 
tant reformation,  or  by  those  whose  sympa- 
thies are  on  the  other  side,  that  the  tempo* 
rory  success  of  ProtestanUsm  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  corrupt  practices  prevalent  at  the  time  of 
its  birth.  How  for  the  corrupc  practice  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  corrupt  addition 
to  the  faith,  may  be  a  legitimate  sul^ect  for 
discussion;  but  it  is  not  in  point  here.  If 
the  parallel  which  holds  in  this  instance  be- 
tween the  relation  of  Buddhism  to  Brahman- 
ism,  and  those  of  Protestantism  to  Catholi- 
cism, be  thought  to  suggest  the  general  law 
of  reaction  which  obtains  wherever  one  clasa 
of  truths  or  practices  have  been  strained,  and 
insisted  on,  to  the  exclusion  of  another  class 
which  is  sure  in  the  long  run  to  come  in  for 
its  turn  of  public  favor— we  make  no  otg'eo- 
tion  to  this  mode  of  statement.  But  we  may 
observe,  that  the  particulars  of  the  develop- 
ment and  establishment  of  Buddhism  ar« 
such  as  to  remind  us  much  more  fordbly  of 
the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  old  diapen- 
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ntion  than  that  of  Protestantism  to  CathoH- 
dsra.  And  this  view  points  to  a  more  effectr 
ive  cause  of  the  progress  of  the  religion 
vhich  we  are  now  considering,  than  perhaps 
any  other  which  we  can  suggest.  In  contem- 
plating the  miraculoufl  spread  of  Christianity 
over  Western  world,  it  ia  but  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  human  methods  adopted 
were  iuch  as  were  best  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  human  nature  whose  un- 
ruly will  and  aflfectiona  it  claimed  to  control 
— and  the  nearer  the  approximation  that  can 
be  exhibited  to  these  methods,  in  the  process 
of  development  of  any  false  religion,  the  less 
ought  to  be  our  astonishment  at  its  success. 
Hius  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  very  announce- 
ment so  emphatically  made,  that  <*  to  the 
poor  the  Gospel  was  preached,"  was,  humanly 
speaking,  one  of  the  great  causes  of  its 
rapid  propagation,  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  sphere  of  the  old  dispensation,  whilst  it 
was  a  stumbling  block  to  the  bigoted  adhe- 
lenta  of  the  Jewish  law,  was  itself  its  own 
recommendation  to  those  who  before  had  felt, 
or  even  now  for  the  first  time  heard,  of  the 
•ndent  exclusiveness  of  the  chosen  people. 

There  may  be,  then,  no  irreverence  in  com- 
paring the  progress  of  a  fiilse  with  that  of 
the  true  religion.  The  growth  of  Buddhism 
indicates  both  an  inherent  weakness  in  the 
system  which  it  supplanted,  and  some  adapt- 
ation to  the  condition  of  human  nature  in 
general;  as  well  as  some  peculiar  relation  to 
tiie  circumstances  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  it  spread.  Its  analogs  with  Chris- 
tianity eoiuist  in  its  overthrow  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  castes ;  its  eirahig  at  universal 
dominion ;  its  rising  out  of  a  previous  system 
'  lAich  it  supplanted ;  its  spreading,  and  for 
centuries  retaining,  its  hold  over  countiies 
where  its  predecessor  was  unknown ;  its 
proselytising  as  well  as  its  protesting  spirit — 
whilst  the  analogies  become  actual  points  of 
resemblance,  when  we  view  the  rirtues  which 
it  preached  and  inculcated ;  the  councils  by 
vUch  its  schisms  were  suppressed ;  and  its 
misnonary  efforts  for  the  propagation  of  its 
ftith  in  d^tant  regions.  Even  the  surrender 
erf  its  territory  which  it  once  possessed  when 
Brahmanism  became  again  the  dominant  re- 
ligion of  bidia,  oSen  a  remarkable  parallel 
to  the  retreat  of  Christianity  in  Asia  and 
Afiica  before  the  overwhelming  tide  of  Ma- 
hometanism.  There  is  this  grand  distinction, 
which  cannot  be  too  careAilly  borne  in  mind, 
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when  we  allow  ourselves  to  dwell  upon  this 
comparison — that,  unlike  Christianity,  it  does 
not  profess  to  be  in  any  vniy  a  cbmpletion  or 
development  of  a  previous  form,  but  is  wholly 
antagonistic  to  it ;  and  what,  if  we  were  now 
comparing  the  respective  claims  of  the  two 
religions,  would  be  of  paramount  unportance, 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  retreat  of  Buddhum, 
it  is  its  predecessor  gad  old  antagonist  that 
has  beaten  it  out  of  the  field.  Whatever  ol^ 
jection  may  be  urged  against  the  Christian 
religion  on  the  score  of  its  having  retreated 
from  ground  which  it  once  occupied,  the  ob- 
jection would  take  a  much  more  serious 
form,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  Judaism  had 
expelled  Cbtistianity  from  its  strongholds,  and 
had  itself  re-occupied  them.  And  we  cannot 
but  think  that  as  regards  the  religions  of  India, 
it  is  a  strong  point  to  be  able  to  object  to  the 
undeniable  ftct,  that  Buddhism  has  sup- 
planted, and  in  turn  been  supplanted,  by 
BrahmaniHu. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  analogies  and 
resemblances  we  have  been  -notidng  vrill  be 
pressed  into  a  very  different  service  from  that 
in  which  we  have  been  employing  them ;  and 
that  many  will  seek  to  represent  the  one 
true  religion  as  nothing  more  than  an  inevit- 
able development  in  the  Western  world  of 
the  very  same  ideas  which  in  the  East  ex- 
hibited themselves  in  a  somewhat  different 
form  of  progress.  And  with  regard  to  any 
such  arguments  to  be  founded  on  the  facts 
which  we  have  been  noUcmg,  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  it  will  not  bear  bemg  con- 
finnted  with  the  contrast  exhiUted  by  the 
antagonism  of  Buddhism  to  Brahmanism,  as 
set  against  the  educational  character  of  Juda- 
ism, its  preparation  for,  and  its  prophetic  an- 
ticipation of,  Christianity. 

Bat  we  have  digressed  from  our  immediate 
subject  Our  purpose  is  to  exhibit  the  re- 
ligions of  India  as  they  are  j  and  that  especi- 
ally with  the  view  of  showing  that  we  must 
have  missionaries  acquainted  with  the  system 
which  they  have  to  overthrow.  It  is  necessary 
for  some,  at  leasts  to  know  the  points  of  re- 
semblance and  contact;  to  understand  when 
they  may  agree,  and  when  they  must  enter 
protest.  Feriiaps  we  may  be  pramitted  to 
say,  whilst  we  are  on  this  sulgec^  what  must 
have  been  already  seen  to  be  implied,  that  a 
somewhat  greater  knowledge  of  ecclesiastieal 
history  is  desirable'  than  has  generally  been 
possessed  by  our  Indian  missionaries. 
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Befbre  we  quit  the  sutgeet  of  Buddhum, 
we  may  make  one  remark  upon  its  pertina- 
douB  adherence  to  the  idea  of  the  eternity  of 
matter,  supporting  itself  in  this  view  by 
allaying  the  difficulty  of  the  conception  that 
things  could  have  come  into  existence — if 
there  ever  was  a  time  when  there  was  noth- 
ing— and  there  being  no  appearance  in  the 
nature  of  things  of  any  beginning.  The 
Eastern  mind  seems  to  have  accustomed 
itself  to  the  contemplation  of  enormous  peri- 
ods of  time.  Astronomical  Science  has  only 
of  lata  years  opened  to  the  Tiew  of  Euro- 
peans the  corresponding  iiitenrab  of  space. 
And  though  with  us  the  idea  of  matto:  hav- 
ing existed  from  all  eternity  ia  reasonably 
thought  a  charaeteriHtic  of  some  form  of 
Athdsm  or  Pantheism,  yet  the  equally  absurd 
idea  of  the  existence  of  worlds  occupying 
the  inhoity  of  space — and  which,  in  point  of 
fact,  implies  a  successive  creation  from  all 
eternity — ^is  familiar  enough  to  those  who 
have  conversed  with  persons  acquainted  with 
the  marvellous  disclosures  of  modem  Astron- 
omical Science.  M.  Arago,  in  his  "  Popular 
Astronomy,"  thought  it  worth  while  to  at- 
tempt a  disproof  of  the  infinity  of  material 
worlds,  in  opposition  to  Kant,  who  *'  endeav- 
ored,  by  metaphysical  c<m«deration«,  to- 
maintain  that  space  is  infinite,  and  every- 
where peopled  with  stars  nmilar  to  those 
contained  in  the  regions  to  which  we  can 
penetrate  with  our  powerful  telescopes."* 
The  argument  he  adduces  is  worthless ; 
though  the  view  which  it  combats  is  held  by 
many,  we  believe,  who  would  be  shocked  at 
the  consequences  to  which  it  leads ;  and  the 
reason  for  which  we  have  noticed  this  phase 
of  heUef,  is,  to  plead  it  aa  an  argument 
against  pushing  an  adversary  to  conclusions 
from  whkh  he  shrinks,  but  which  may,  nerer^ 
theless,  be  logically  deducible  from  premises 
to  which  he  tenaciously  holds.  There  can  be 
no  reason  against  waiving  a  point  which  a 
Buddhist  is  unwilling,  or  perhaps  unable,  to 
concede;  and  pressing  other  arguments,  the 
force  of  which  would  be  better  appreciated. 
We,  of  course,  do  not  mean  to  advise  any 
scheme  of  comprehension  which  should  com- 
promise a  single  particle  of  the  truth,  but 
are  only  recommending  a  discipUiui  arcant 
— whichf  whatever  may  be  said  against  it,  is 
practically  adopted  by  all  persons  engaged  in 

*  Popolar  Astronomy — Translation,  vol.  1.  p. 
347. 
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the  education  and  devalopmoit  of  intelleetaal 
minds. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  jnroceed  to  the 
notice  of  the  other  forma  of  feith  prevailing 
in  India ;  and  in  doing  so,  we  must  for  the 
present  depart  from  the  order  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' volume;  and,  omitting  the  notice  of 
the  philosophic  systems  which  seem  to  have 
given  rise  to  Buddhism,  or  at  least  bridge 
over  the  interval  between  the  Brahmans  and 
the  Buddhists,  will  attempt  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  religious  system  of  Brahmanism. 

This  religion  diverges  in  two  directicms, 
and  appears  to  us  under  two  phases — the 
popular  and  the  phiJosophicaL  The  essential 
unity  of  the  Godhead  is  the  fiwture  of  resem- 
blance between  the  popular  fdth  and  the 
teaching  of  the  learned.  And  thoi^h  ab- 
stroctadly  the  name  by  whieh  the  Deity  w 
worshipped  may  be  thought  unimportani,  yet 
in  point  of  fact  the  variety  of  opinions  on 
this  subject  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
number  of  schools  and  sects.  To  pass  by 
other  discrepancies,  there  is  a  grand  dispute 
as  to  whether  worship  is  due  to  Vischnu  or 
to  Siva ;  and  both  parties  appeal  to  their 
sacred  books  in  vindication  of  their  respective 
practices.  And  here  the  matter  becomes  en- 
tangled in  great  'difficulties  owing  to  the  on- 
certainty  of  the  dates  of  these  books  and  the 
amount  of  thdr  interpolations. 

Characteristic  of  both  the  popular  and 
philosopicat  development  of  religion,  is  the 
doctrine  of  Metempsychosis,  or  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls ;  of  which  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  it  is  the  main  principle  of  Hindu 
metaphysics,  and  the  foundation  of  Hindu 
philosophy.  It  is  a  point  too  which  both  the 
religions  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
have  in  common.  We  need  not  attempt  to 
determine  the  exact  amount  due  to  thedifiier* 
ent  causes  and  conditions  of  its  rise.  No 
one  cQuld  doubt  that  it  is  intimately  connected, 
first,  with  the  natural  changes  and  dereloih 
ment  of  material  tilings,  whether  animate  or 
inanimate;  and  secondly,  with  the  observed 
inequality  of  suffering  awarded  in  this  liffe 
both  to  human  beings,  and  the  lower  species 
of  animals.  Neither  ean  it  be  doubted  Ihi^ 
the  consciousness  of  demerit  might  tend 
strongly  to  confirm  any  such  hypothesis  when 
once  formed  and  admitted.  A  vague  belirf 
in  the  existence  of  some  mysterious  power 
external  to  and  above  humanity,  and  a  more 
m-  kss  defined  consdonsiiesa  of  sin  and  x»- 
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«ponnbUity,  are  in  bet  at  the  bottom  of  this, 
as  they  are  the  foundation  of  every  other 
BjBtem  of  religion ;  and  the  means  of  escap- 
ing from  the  wrath  or  propitiating  the  favor 
of  the  Deity,  which  form  the  subject-matter 
of  religious  ordinances  in  this  case,  took  the 
form  of  methods  devised  for  the  escape  from 
the  necessity  of  such  tranaformations.  The 
deep  and  enduring  interest  which,  aschOdren, 
all  our  readers  will  remember  to  have  felt  in 
the  story  of  the  tnnimigratiraa  of  Lidur, 
as  told  in  Mra.  Barbauld^  popular  work, 
«  Erenings  at  Home/'  may  serve  to  point  out 
to  us  the  fascination  .which  such  a  doctrine 
might  exercise,  at  least  over  uneducated 
minds.  That  this  doctrine  is  so  easy  and  in- 
telligible is,  in  fact,  the  chief  reason  of  its 
predominance  amongst  the  uneducated  people 
of  India;  whilst  the  idea  of  these  changes 
being  inevitable,  and  the  successiTe  lives  in 
tfaemselves  not  presenting  any  very  terrible 
iqwct  to  men  who  lire  a  life  but  little  above 
that  of  the  lower  animals,  will  go  a  great 
way  towards  accounting  fbr  the  universal 
prevalence  of  sueh  lax  morality  as  we  hear  of 
from  aU  European  rendents  in  that  country. 
Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  any 
higher  tone  of  morals  could  have  prevailed 
amongst  members  of  the  fourth  cl^  of  so- 
dety,  which  probably  embraced  all  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  who  were  sulgtigated  by 
their  Aryan  conquerors. 

The  caste-system  of  India  is  Ultimately 
onmected  with  their  whole  religious  system ; 
and  the  Sudras,  or  fourth  class,  are  so  en- 
tirely separated  from  the  other  three,  that  a 
Brahman  may  not  even  read  the  Vedaa  in 
presence  of  one  of  that  caste;  whilst  to  at- 
tempt to  teach  such  a  penon  the  law,  is  one 
of  the  most  heinous  offences  a  Brahman  can 
be  guilty  of.  Yet  the  Sudras  are  by  no  means 
correspondent  to  the  slaves  of  other  nations. 
They  have  a  rank  of  their  own,  and  have  de- 
fined hereditary  pri\'i]cges,  ^cb  as  they  .are. 
There  is  nottiing  \cTy  remarkable  in  the  di- 
vision into  castes,  which,  in  fact,  much  resem- 
bles the  system  adopted  in  Egypt.  What  is 
lemarkable  is,  the  preservation  of  the  dis- 
tinction unaltered  for  so  long  a  period  of 
time,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  interference 
"With  it,  which  appears  in  the  rise  of  Bud- 
dhiuni — as  also  ^e  &ct  that  the  priestly  order 
retains  the  first  Amk,a  place  which  has  prob- 
ably been  kept  so  long,  principally  owing  to 
tbe  ordinance,  that  they  abne  are  allowed  to 
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read  the  Vedas,  or  sacred  books.  The  belief 
in  the  unity  of  Ood,  originally  derived  from 
revelation,  has  wonderfully  survived  the  ob- 
scuration which  it  endured  during  the  time 
when  an  undefined  awe  of  the  powers 
of  the  material  world  seemed  to  com- 
prise the  whole  idea  of  religion ;  and  the 
succeeding  period,  when  the  worship  of  the 
elements  was  supplanted  by  the  more  ra- 
tional, though  perhaps  less  religious,  worship 
of  deified  men  and  heroes.  The  doctrine  of 
a  Trinity,  such  as  it  w,  cannot  help  striking 
the  inquirer,  even  at  the  most  cursory  perusal 
of  tbe  accounta  of  their  religion ;  and  most 
writers  have  thought  it  necessary  to  caution 
their  readers  against  tlie  assumption  that  the 
doctrine  has  much  in  common  with  the  mys- 
terious tenet  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity  taught 
by  the  Christian  creed.'  Even  Schlegel,  in 
whose  views  as  to  the  religions  of  the  andeat 
world  we  can  most  easily  acquiesce,  is  careful 
to  point  out  the  want  of  unity  in  the  three 
conceptions  of  Brahma,  Viachnu,  and  Siva. 
In  the  condensed  account  of  the  Brahmanical 
system  given  in  the  "  Christian  Advocate" 
publication  fbr  lost  year,  the  same  view  ii 
strongly  msisted  on.  He  speaks  "of  the 
sacred  triad  of  the  Brahmans  (p.  34)  as  one 
example  of  a  law  by  which  the  mind  of  the 
Hindu  was  constantly  disposed  to  view  all 
forms  of  being  under  triune  aspects." 

Later  in  tbe  volume  (p.  104),  he  quotes 
Sir  William  Jones  as  a  most  unprejudiced 
witness  to  the  same  view,  saying,  that  though 
eager  to  detect  the  sUgbtest  shadow  of  affini- 
ty  between  the  Bible  and  the  sacred  books  of 
India,  he  strenuously  denied  the  reality  of 
the  all^d  resemblances.  Neither  can  it  be 
said  that  the  resemblance  extends  much  fur- 
ther than  to  the  mere  outward  form  of  ex- 
pression. Worship,  BO  far  from  being  paid 
to  the  three  in  one,  is  offered  by  different 
worshippers  to  the  different  deities ;  and  thus 
have  arisen  separate  classes  or  sects  amongst 
the  teachers  of  Brahmanism.  It  was  to  be 
expected,  from  the  profession  which  Mr. 
WilUams  makes  in  his  first  chapter,  that  he 
would  not  exhibit  this  distinction  between 
heathen  and  Christian  worship  in  exagger- 
ated colors,  but  rather  that  he  vrould ,  make 
the  best  he  could  of  the  resemblance,  real  or 
fancied.  At  page  101,  he  introducei  Dr. 
Blaucombe  as  saying,  with  reference  to  tbe 
Etemars  supposed  exhflntioa  or  develop* 
ment  of  Himself  in  th».act  of  cieatini. 
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"How  wonderfblS-^wnidexflil  alike  in  iti 
niemblaoce,  and  in  that,  reaembling  w>  near- 
ly, it  aUU  differa  lo  much."  And  thii  is  a 
Iwa  deflmte,  it  at  least  appears  to  ua  a  more 
phUosopbical  view  of  the  outpouriog  of  hea- 
then thought  as  to  the  myaterious  nature  of 
the  One  Infinite  Being,  and  the  aspiration  of 
_  the  heathen  mind  towards  Him  who  is  not 
&r  Irom  every  one  of  us — in  whom  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  bring.  It  would  in- 
deed have  been  absurd  to  expect  any  more 
dose  approach  to  Christian  doctrine  in  Indian 
nligicnir-4f  only  ve  bear  in  mind  the  otter 
■bsowe  of  wy  such  doctrine  from  the  Jewr 
ilk  belief  at  this  day.  Yet  we  rannot  hut 
thuik  that  the  reception,  from  s«ne  form 
or  other,  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity,  may  be  one 
of  the  necessary  conditions  of  philosophic 
thought — which  is  thus  made  unoonadoualy 
to  bear  witness  to  the  truth. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  nodce  that  the 
change  from  the  earliest  historical  form  of 
religion  in  India,  viz.,  from  the  worsMp  of 
the  elements  to  that  in  which  the  Deity  is 
clothed  in  human  finnn,  has  been  attributed 
to  the  reflex  influence  of  Baddhism  upon  the 
system  of  which  it  was  an  ofihooL  Ritter 
has  obserred  that, "  So  soon  as  the  principle 
of  anthropomorphic  polytheism  was  deliber- 
ately and  consdously  asserted,  as  it  was  in 
Buddhism,  a  spirit  of  oppoution  w^  imme- 
diately awakened  in  the  religious  system  of 
the  Brahmans,  alike  against  the  principle  and 
*  the  pracUces  resulting  from  it ;  and  the  re- 
jection of  all  the  polytheistic  elements  which 
had  been  introduced  in  the  second  period  of 
its  history  was  the  natural  consequence.  In 
what  manner  this  was  effected  is  apparent 
from  the  actual  state  of  the  Brahmanical  re- 
ligion. It  still  retains  entire  the  pantheism 
of  the  drities  created  and  embelliahed  by  the 
poetio  fiuioy;  bat  combines  tiierewith  the 
doctrine  of  the  Oneness  of  the  Godhead,  as- 
serting that  One  only  Qod  is  the  true  and 
supreme  God — that  the  other  gods  are  in 
the  popular  opinion  his  ministers,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  wise  the  deceptive  creatures 
of  his  Maja,  his  illusive  image.  This  repre- 
sentation naturally  gave  an  opening  to  the 
fonnaUon  of  a  variety  of  opinions  aa  to 
which  of  the  many  was  the  one  true  Ood. 
Some  honor  Maja  as  such,  others  Krischna, 
others  also  Siva,  &o.  &a,  for  each  of  which 
<^iinton  suflldeDt  authoritiea  were  easily  to 
he  found  in  the  motley  medley  of  their  &- 


Ues.  The  religion  of  Brduna  has  eonaft- 

quently  been  s^t  into  divers  sects,  holding 
a  variety  opinions  as  to  the  proper  olgect 
of  highest  adoration.*^ 

Side  by  side  with  this  religious  belief,  and 
running  parallel  to  it,  we  find  a  philosophic 
system  which  has  evidently  sprung  up  from 
the  attempt  to  explain  Ike  unfathomable 
mysteries  of  the  nature  of  Ood,  the  poeai- 
biiity  of  creation,  and  the  origin  of  evil. 
And  if  we  learn  noUiing  else  from  the  extm- 
ordinary  vagaries  of  bidian  intdlect  iriten 
exercised  upon  these  subjects,  ve  an  at 
least  permitted  to  see  and  adore  the  wisdom 
of  the  Almigh^  In  having  comnutted  the 
oraelea  of  God  to  en  nnintelleetiial  and  m- 
philoaophical  people — to  find  deep  cause  tat 
thankfulness  that  the  Hebrew  nation,  the  de> 
positaries  of  the  fiuth,  were  saved  from  those 
blind  speculations  which  will  yet  rendto  the 
conversion  of  the  people  of  India  to  the 
Christian  faith  so  difficult  a  task.  The  que^ 
tions  whidi  have  aptated  Christendom  sinoe 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  on  a  firm 
footing  in  the  Western  world,  most  wonder* 
fiilly  resemble  the  difficulties  wlaeh  presented 
thonaelves  for  solution  to  the  minds  of  In- 
dian sages  I  and  even  amidst  the  awfiil  fiUl- 
ing  away  from  the  fiuth  which  has  been  wit- 
nessed in  our  times,  both  amongst  the  n»- 
tions  of  Europe  and  the  fbrther  Weat,  wo 
have  this  consolation  to  sustain  us — that 
they  are  serving  the  purpose  of  sharpening 
the  weapons  which,  as  we  trust,  are  destined 
to  overthrow  the  very  same  theories  in  the 
East 

The  distinction  of  caste  is  the  most  marked 
characteristic  of  the  difference  between  Brah- 
manism  and  Buddhism,  the  chief  secret  of 
whose  influence  we  have  supposed  to  be  the 
entire  disregard  of  ekstf.  Pahapa  the  next 
marit  of  diatinotion  most  eonspieuouB  is  &i 
the  end  to  which  all  human  efibrts  are  to  be 
directed  .Up  to  one  point  the  two  systems  an 
agreed,  viz.  in  seeking  for  the  means  of  de- 
liverance  from  the  evil  and  miseries  of  exist- 
ence in  this  earth ;  but  the  ultimate  end  of 
all  things  is  with  the  Buddhist,  Nirvina,  or 
annihilation — ^with  the  Brahman,  absorption 
into  the  Supreme  D«ty.  A  question  has  ii^ 
deed  been  reused  ai  to  die  meaning  of  the 
Boddhtst*k  mrv&na, — a  qoestion  whidi  needs 
not  be  noticed  ftndier  here  than  to  allude  to 

*  Utter;  ffistory  of  Aadent  PUkaophy,  vol.  1. 
p.  96,  TnmualioD. 
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the  eridenee  vhich  it  fnmishes  as  to  the  im- 
poBaibitity  of  the  popular  mind  retting  on 
the  mere  abatract  d<^tnas  of  netaphyncs. 
The  harmonioua  vorking  of  the  abatract  and 
mysterioos  doctrines  of  revealed  religion, 
however  imiwrfectly  understood,  upon  the 
minds  of  those  vho  obediently  follow  its 
precepts,  and  the  gradual  dawn  of  light  upon 
the  humble  worshipper,  or  the  felt  adaptation 
of  thn  true  faith  to  his  own  individual  cir- 
cumstances, are,  after  all,  the  best "  Evidences 
of  ChriBtianity ; "  and  we  cannot  but  think 
the  moat  telling  argument  against  Buddhism 
to  those  who  are  votaries  of  this  form  of  reli- 
gion*  will  be  in  the  tact  that  the  practice  of 
mankind  has  risen  above,  and  so  condemned, 
ita  principles.  The  originid  meaning  of  the 
wud  NiiT^na  is,  **  a  blowing  oat,"  like  the 
extinguishing  the  flame  of  a  candle..  No 
otlftrVord  could  have  been  invented  more 
expressive  of  extinction  and  annihilation ; 
yet  it  has  been  denied  that  this  is  really  the 
belief  of  Buddhism — and  that  chiefly  on  the 
score  of  the  discrepancy  that  exists  between 
such  a  view  and  its  supposed  logical  conse- 
quences, and  the  observed  practice,  of  Bud- 
dhists. The  dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of  Nir- 
vina  is,  as  Professor  Max  Miiller  has  shown, 
not  new ;  and  he  has  successfully  proved  that, 
b  the  theory  of  Buddhism,  extinction  or 
mnihilation  is  the  end  proposed.  We  may 
add  that,  such  being  the  case,  it  was  impos- 
sible but  that  disputes,  such  as  have  occuired, 
must  have  arisen.  The  natural  aspirations  of 
the  human  mind  could  not  bear  being  con- 
fronted with  so  gross  an  absurdity,  and  hence 
the  variety  of  thought  and  expression  which 
has  led  even  recent  writers  to  adopt  the 
theory  of  the  identity  of  this  doctrine  with 
that  of  Brahmanism;  in  which  the  highest 
end  of  all  religion  and  philosophy  is  main- 
tained to  he  the  union  and  communion  of  the 
Knl  vrith  God — the  absorption  of  the  in- 
dividual into  the  Divine  essence. 

The  difBculty  of  estimating  the  meaning  of 
Maja,  or  the  illusory  appearance  of  things 
existent ;  the  near  approach  to  truth  in  much 
of  the  expression  of  Brahman  philosophy, 
with  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  things,  he- 
side  the  Divine  essence,  may  be  considered 
to  exist  or  not  to  exist,  is  very  interestingly 
ind  clearly  drawn  out  in  the  dialogue  be- 
tween Blancombe  and  Vidyidutrya.  In  it 
the  latter  is  the  prindpnl  speaker,  the  Eng- 
Esfaman  performing  the  part  of  liBtmer,  and 
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attempting  to  draw  oat  the  Brahman's  view, 
and  here  and  there  to  accommodate  it  to 
EngHsh  modes  of  thought  and  expression. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  part  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  subject,  is  the  consistency 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  illusory  nature  of  pres- 
ent appearances  of  created  things;  and  the 
re-absorption  of  the  human  soul  into  the 
Deity,  when  this  illusion  of  creation  has 
passed  away.  After  making  due  allowance 
for  the  tone  of  Christianity,  which  the  author 
has  Bufiused  over  this  portion  of  his  book,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  many 
points  of  coincidence  which  the  doctrine  ex- 
hibits with  the  system  of  Berkeley,  and  the 
general  tone  of  resemblance  which  the  most 
eleroted  form  of  Brahmanism  bears  to  Chris- 
tian views  and  feelings.  When  language  is 
so  abstract,  and  truth  is  necessarily  expressed 
in  metaphor,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw 
the  line  of  separation,  which  hounds  the  terri- 
tories of  truth  and  error.  Still  more  difficult 
will  it  be  found  to  bring  the  minds  of  individ- 
uals into  a  state  to  recognise  the  line  of  de- 
marcation. 

Christianity  has  already  had  its  battle  to 
fight,  and  will  again  have  to  wage  mortal 
combat  with  a  doctrine  which  follows  close 
upon  the  heels  of  this,  whether  true  or  felse, 
view  of  Maja  or  illusion, — we  mean  the  tem- 
porary and  illusory  nature  of  sin.  And  our 
author  is  himself  an  instance  tn  point,  to 
show  the  great  danger  of  too  large  an  amount 
of  concession  for  the  sake  of  connliating  an 
adversary.  We  even  fear  that  the  contest 
with  Hinduism  will  furnish  excuses  for  the 
desire  which  is  daring  to  show  itself  more 
conspicuously  than  heretofore,  to  get  rid  of 
the  belief  in  a  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ments. 

However,  we  arc  at  present  concerned  with 
the  doctrine  of  future  bliss,  which  is  recog- 
nised, in  this  system  of  theology,  as  consist- 
ing in 'a  resolution  of  separate  individual 
existence  into  the  D«ty,  from  which  it  ori^- 
nally  sprung ;  and  it  is  ea^  to  see  that,  if  ^e 
Buddhist  view  of  the  future  could  only  sut^ 
vive  in  the  popular  mind  by  means  of  its  dis- 
torted images  being  reflected  back  again  into 
a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  original  ideas  of 
which  they  were  the  distortions, — the  doctrine 
of  Brahmanism  must  have  become  influential 
owing  to  a  similar  process.  Expresrions,  in- 
deed, might  be  quoted  in  considerable  nunn 
hers,  from  the  Ouiatiait  Scriptures,  vhidi, 
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takea  by  tbemseWes,  might  seem  to  favor 
this  leading  idea  of  Brahmanism ;  and  the 
real  resemblance,  so  far  as  this  is  the  practi- 
cal working  of  the  Heathen  and  the  Christian 
creed,  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  inability  of 
human  nature  to  throw  off  its  belief  in  its 
own  separate  personality  and  responsibility. 

It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  Christiani- 
ty should  make  more  progress  agwnst  the 
rel^jon  of  the  misophisticated  people  than  of 
the  educated  and  intellectual.  It  will  be  found 
as  true  now  as  in  the  early  days  of  Christian- 
ity, that  not  many  visei  not  many  noble  are 
amongst  its  converts,  but  that  the  principal 
triumphfl  of  the  Gospel  will  be  amongst  the 
humble  and  despised  of  this  world.  Nay, 
we  will  be  bold  to  say  that  the  opening  up  of 
the  cuQtrovers)'  between  Hinduism  and  Chris- 
tianity will  not  be  without  the  painful  conse- 
quences of  a  defection  from  the  ranks  of 
Christianity  to  the  views  of  Pantheism.  And, 
on  the  contrar}-,  we  do  not  fear  but  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Brahman,  who  is  taughf  to 
feel  the  reality  of  his  own  sinful  nature,  and 
of  the  actual  sins  of  which  he  had  been  guilty, 
he  will  in  that  very  consdousnesB  discover 
the  antidote  to  that  subtle  and  fiilse  system  of 
metaphysics  which  represents  this  world  with 
all  its  misery  and  wickedness,  as  but  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  image  of  the  Divine  Eternal  Un- 
created Being.  To  such  an  one,  it  will  neither 
be  necessary  to  deny  tlie  doctrine  of  future 
punishment,  nor  to  explain  away  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer,  as 
a  vicarious  sacrifice  and  propitiatory  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  Rather 
in  these  will  he  find  the  satisfaction  that  his 
soul  is  yearning  for ;  and  the  explanatioot  bo 
&r  as  explanation  can  be  had,  of  the  mystei^ 
ies  of  creation  and  existence,  of  un  and  its 
forfpveness,  misery  and  its  liberation.  Such 
persons  may  be  unable  precisely  to  distinguish 
between  the  subjective  and  the  objective; 
they  may  be  puzzled  at  the  identity  of  the 
thinker  and  the  thought,  incompetent  to  draw 
the  precise  line  which  distinguishes  being 
firom  experiencing  ;  but  the  humble  and  re- 
ligious sense  which  they  possess  of  depend- 
ence upon  a  higher  power,  will  lead  them  to 
avoid  the  false  niystidam  which  would  identi- 
fy them  with  tliat  higher  power,  and  to  adopt 
the  view  which  commends  itself  alike  to  their 
moral  interests  and  their  intellectual  petcep- 
tionsf  that  God  will  be  all  and  in  all,  the 
source  of  all  joy  and  peace. 
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We  are  quite  prepared  for  the  accusatim 
which  will  be  ui^^  against  us,  that  all  this 
looks  like  cutting  the  question,  that  after  all 
we  have  not  brought  the  two  views  into  di- 
rect collision,  nor  shown  the  absurdity  of  the 
philosophic  system,  which,  to  some  mindi, 
will  appear  mider  an  imposing  aspect. 

And  our  reply  is,  that  itwouldbeastrai^ 
system  of  ret^iion  ;  and,  we  suppose*  min> 
empled  in  the  history  of  the  human  raoa^ 
which  should  make  its  appeal  solely  to  tfas 
intellect  and  the  reasoning  powor  of  meik 
Certainty,  Christianity  has  ever  been  remark- 
able for  its  protest  agunst  any  such  view  aa 
this.  It  seems,  if  one  may  reverently  say  aa, 
as  if  the  intellectual  aid  of  miracle  and  propb- 
ecy, — so  far,  that  is,  as  the  aid  of  these  is 
merely  intellectual, — and  the  like,  were  sup- 
plied in  scanty  measure,  and  only  as  a  necefr- 
sary  supplement  to  other  methods  of  pefta»- 
sion,  when  the  necessity  of  some  such  assis- 
tance was  obviously  apparent  Neither  do 
we  attempt  to  deny  the  grandeur  of  the  the- 
ory (grand,  because  it  contams  so  uudi  of 
truth),  which  would  represent  material  tlunga 
as  a  sort  of  shadow  of  the  IMvine  natu<e,  the 
outpouring  of  the  thought  of  Daty,  as  fleet- 
ing and  unsubstantial  as  the  language  in  whidi 
human  thought  is  embodied  and  cl(^ed,— * 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  Divine  easepoe 
puts  forth  or  develops  itself. 

But  then  to  make  this  doctrine  consistent 
with  itself,  it  must  be  puQhed  a  step  further ; 
and  the  power  of  the  human  will  must  be  de- 
nied ;  and  all  things  must  be  regarded  as  pro- 
ceeding in  a  blind  order  of  fatality,  or  else  as 
issuing  from  the  arlutraty  will  of  the  supreme 
and  only  truly  existent  Being.  With  the 
fttalistie  doctrine  we  do  not  jnn  issoef  be- 
cause it  can  never  he  other  thu  a  speculatiie 
doctrine,  praotically  denounced  by  the  oon- 
Rtitution  of  society,  and  disproved  in  every 
voluntary  action  of  every  indiridual  life.  But 
we  do  believe  that  we  must  take  our  final 
stand  against  unbeftef  and  misbelief  of  every 
form  on  the  individual  consciousness  of  him 
with  whom  the  argument  is  conducted.  All 
the  speculative  difficulties  as  to  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  will,  and  the  or^ta 
of  eril,  find  their  only  practical  solution  in  an 
ailment  addressed  to,  and  presu|^MUi^ 
the  oonsdousaeas  of  having  voluntarily  gone 
counter  to  the  vfll,  and  so  having  immrred 
the  displeasure  of  a  hq{her  Bsing. 

Il  may  take  time  to  derelope  the  Adile  ifr 
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maias  of  such  coDsdousneee,  obscured,  it  may 
be,  more  and  more  id  successive  generations 
by  a  downward  course  of  wickedness,  and  al- 
most lost  in  the  tangled  skein  of  metaphysi- 
cal iDvestigationain  which  itfaad  been  wrapped. 
And  the  co-existence  of  a  great  philosophic 
Bystem,  with  an  aw&Ily  extenuve  depravation 
of  morality,  may  render  the  task  of  the  con- 
veruoB  of  bdia  one  of  immense  difficulty. 
Eren  under  the  comparatiTely  faTorable  dr- 
onmstanoeB  in  which  he  was  placed,  the  late 
excellent  and  energetic  Bishop  of  Grahams- 
town  thought  it  necessary  to  caution  people 
at  home  against  extravagant  expectations  of 
rapid  progress  in  the  propagation  of  Cbristi- 
anity  amongst  the  natives  of  South  Africa. 
With  his  characteristic  straightforwardness 
and  honesty,  he  says  (Memoir,  p.  308),  "  I, 
myself,  expect  no  sudden  fruit ;  and  though 
longing  for  help  from  home  for  devoted  men, 
for  larger  means,  that  we  may  enter  energet- 
ically on  the  work,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  work 
that  will  need  patience,  that  will  try  our 
steadfastness,  that  will  make  a  strain  upon 
hope ;  and  in  appealing  warmly  to  the  Eng- 
lish Church  for  help,  I  enter  a  solemn  protest 
against  the  impatience  of  the  age  which  re- 
quires in  spiritual,  as  in  commercial  matters, 
'quick  returns — glowing  accounts  of  great  tri- 
umphs, no  depressing  tale  of  fulures  and  dis- 
appointments." And  with  reference  to  India 
especially,  the  Church  must  make  up  her 
mind  to  work  on  in  &ith  amidst  much  dis- 
pouragement 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  very 
brief  notice  of  the  Sankya  philosophy,  which 
occupies  the  second  chapter  of  Mr.  Williams' 
vrork.  There  is  the  less  neoesMty  for  our  no- 
ticing the  system  at  any  length,  because  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  existence  in 
the  present  day.  Professor  Wilson  had 
never  met  with  more  than  one  Brahman  who 
professed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  this  school,  which  has,  however,  an  histor- 
ical importance,  and  is  looked  upon  by  the 
best  informed  writers  on  the  subject,  as  hav- 
ing paved  the  way  for  Buddhism.  Capila 
was  its  founder.  And  whilst  it  possesses 
many  features  of  resemblance  to  both  the 
■ystems  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  it 
may  be  conddered  mora  daring  than  either 
tX  them.  It  approachei  mora  nearly  than 
either  of  them  to  the  Materialism  of  the 
present  day,  and  reminds  ns  fordbly  of  the 
Greek  doctrine  of  an  animamundi.  Knowl- 
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edge  is  its  panacea  for  attaining  the  end 
which,  as  in  all  other  Indian  systems,  con- 
sists in  the  extrication  of  the  soul  from  the 
illusion  under  which  it  labors,  of  having  a 
separate  personality  and  consciousness.  The 
close  connexion  which  this  philosophic  sys- 
tem exhibits  vrith  &talistic  views,  certainly 
seems  to  justify  the  author  in  attributing,  as 
he  appears  to  ,do,  the  licentioua  practices  both 
of  worship  and  of  common  lifo  which  are  so 
prevalent  in  India,  to  itx  influence.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
influence  must  be  indirect,  inasmuch  as  the 
system  itself  is  so  little  known — and  tliere 
is  no  possibiUty  of  denying  the  connexion  of 
the  worship  of  some  of  the  gods  of  the  older 
system,  with  rites  and  praoticM  of  the  most 
obscene  description. 

The  strong  point  of  this  system  consists 
in  their  speculations  upon  the  mystery  of  cre- 
ation and  the  origin  of  evil,  and  is  well 
drawn  out  by  the  author  at  p.  61.  If  it  is 
once  allowed  that  knowledge  is  the  highest 
endowment  of  human  nature,  and  aU  mysto- 
ries  are  expected  to  be  redudble  to  common 
sense  in  the  crudble  of  reason,  we  are  forced 
to  confess  that  we  have  no  answer  to  give 
to  such  statements  as  the  following : — 

"  But  as  to  our  conclusions,  they  are  forced 
upon  UB  by  the  state  of  the  case.  For  if 
there  had  ever  been  a  time  when  an  Iswara, 
all-wise  and  all-sufficient,  such  as  you  imag- 
ine, existed  alone  without  a  world,  he  being 
happy  in  hidiself,  would  have  had  no  induce- 
ment to  create — ^nor  agun,  could  he  have 
created  without  materials ;  and  if  even  he 
had  created  a  world,  bring  all-vrise,  he 
would  have  made  it  more  perfect  far  than  the 
state  of  things  around  us.  Living  things 
would  not  have  preyed  upon  life,  nor  man 
have  injured  man.  But  now  consider  again 
this  argument.  Yon  think  that  the  world  is 
sufficiently  good  to  imply  an  Iswara ;  we  our- 
selves think  otherwise.  But  your  argument 
sufficiently  shows  that  a  certain  order  is  ob- 
served, and  that  too  such  an  order  as  would 
arise  upon  our  theory  of  like  begetting  like, 
or  causes  containing  their  effects.  For  all 
things  you  see  proceed  in  the  gross,  and,  as 
it  were,  by  waves  of  the  Ude,  rather  than  by 
droj^g  from  the  hand.  Ihe  mote  perfect 
then,  you  conceive  this  order  to  he,  we  make 
no  objection  so  tn,  but  advise  you  to  derive 
consolation  from  the  comparative  certainty  of 
things  in  respect  of  cause  and  efifecU  Such 
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a  certainty  may  veil  assure  you  that  by 
adapting  your  conduct  (if  you  believe  tbat 
man  is  a  free  agent)  to  the  revolutions  of  na- '. 
ture — or,  as  we  should  say  by  contentedly 
suffering  the  unavoidable  and  liberating  the 
soul,  so  that  it  can  r^oice  in  the  grandest  of 
all  spectacles— yoa  irill  both  secure  such  a 
bopjnneiB  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  tiiingB  for 
you  to  enjoy,  and  also  act  oonaistaiUy  with 
piety.'*— p.  61. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  have  ap- 
peared diat,  for  the  Buccessflil  ooinng  with 
Indian  philosophy  and  religious  belief,  it  will 
not  only  be  necessary  to  be  furnished  with 
answers  to  such  atlegatjouB  as  are  likely  to 
be  urged  against  the  system  of  Christianity 
in  general  and  its  particular  doctrines.  Be- 
sides this,  the  antagonist  of  Brahmanism 
and  Buddhism  will  have  to  settle  fbr  himself 
the  grounds  of  natural  religion  as  the  basis 
on  which  his  system  of  revealed  religion  has 
to  be  erected.  In  an  article  which  appeared 
in  this  Review  at  the  commencement  of  last 
yesr,  we  pointed  out  the  necesuty  of  exhibit- 
ing clearly  the  state  of  the  case  as  regards 
natural  religion;  how  far  its  grounds  were 
cognisable  by  the  speculative  faculty ;  and 
how  far  they  were  established  by  their  felt 
conformity  to  the  common  affections  of  our 
nature.  In  this  we  bad  principally  in  view, 
the  anticipating  the  first  step  in  the  down- 
ward course  from  a  tottering  and  unsteady 
feith  in  the  high  mysterious  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  leading  first  to  disbelief  and  then  to 
denial  of  other  doctrines,  Ull  at  last,  as  its 
natural  and  logical  consequence,  it  issues,  in 
minds  of  a  certain  d^ree  of  intellectual 
power  mixed  with  some  moral  defect  (not  un- 
frequently  an  overweening  estimate  of  its 
own  intellect),  in  entire  disbelief  of  religious 
obligation  and  distrust  of  any  power  external 
to  itself. 

The  Atheistic,  and  Pantheistic,  and  Mate- 
rialistic theories — to  the  overthrow  of  which 
treatises  on  Natural  Theology,  such  as  appear 
at  the  present  day,  specially  address  them- 
selves— strikingly  resemble  the  fbrms  of  be- 
lief which  are  professed  in  the  East ;  and 
different  as  are  the  persons  to  whom  the 
argumeat  is  to  be  applied,  the  argument 
itself  is,  upon  the  whole,  pretty  much  the 
same )  and  the  author  has  shown  gre*t  skill 
in  this  part  of  the  conduce  of  his  dialogue. 
In  the  fourth  chapter,  WoUT,  tke  European 
sceptic,  is  introduced  skilAiUy  veiling  his  own 
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belief  behind  a  profession  of  inability  to  see 
how  this  Materialistic  system  of  the  Cham- 
cas  could  be  refuted.  The  keenness  with 
which  the  speaker  enters  into  the  views  which 
he  at  first  does  not  undntake  to  defend,  and 
the  subsiding  again  into  the  affectation  of 
neutrality  and  mdi^enoe  at  the  end  ot  hk 
speech,  are  emmentty  natural.  Great  skiH, 
too,  U  shown  in  throwing  into  tlie  naimtive 
form  pt^ts  more  or  Um  closely  oonneeted 
with  the  subject  which  would  scarcely  be» 
being  dwelt  upon  m  the  way  of  argument, 
which  yet  when  taken  in  the  aggregate  have 
a  telling  efiect  on  some  minds  towards  the 
side  of  Materialism.  This  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  continued  dialogue  is  quite 
necessary  in  so  long  a  treatise,  as  well  fbr 
the  sake  of  fairly  representing  objectjons  to 
the  truths  as  for  giving  due  effect  to  the  a^- 
guments  in  reply.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  writer  has  given  a  remarkably  clear  state- 
ment of  the  view  itsel^'and  has  represented 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  a  very  aads- 
ftctory  tight  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
acquiesce  heartily  and  entirely  in  our  anthor't 
views  as  to  the  proof  of  the  presence  of  mind 
— whilst  his  views  of  the  questions  of  the 
existence  of  innate  ideas,  mtuitions,  &c.,  as 
opposed  both  to  the  school  of  Locke  and  the 
modem  sensational  theory,  though  expressed 
very  differently,  is  really  precisely  the  seme 
with  that  which  was  advocated  in  the  paper 
already  referred  to.  The  rest  of  this  chapter, 
too,  is  roost  thoughtful  and  beautiful;  it 
treats  of  the  value  of  the  testimony  of  the 
consdmce  and  the  affections,  tfie  yearnings 
of  mankind  and  th<nr  natural  tendency  to 
prayer.  All  this,  when  coupled  with  the  in- 
ability  of  humsn  language  to  escape  firom 
the  recognition  of  a  personal  Supreme  Be- 
ing, and  the  manifestly  good  results  that  are 
produced  by  such  belief,  make  out  of  a  ease 
of  wonderiul  cogency,  whilst  they  are  repre- 
sented by  the  author  with  an  tipuveta  worthy 
of  Socrates  or  Bishop  Butler.  We  should 
greatly  exceed  the  limits  assigned  to  us  if  we 
attempted  to  give  any  analyms  of  this  beauti- 
ful cluipter,  which  seems  to  us  to  indicate  a 
mind  not  only  of  high  intellectual  power,  but 
of  deeply  religious  tone.  Hub  chapter,  with 
the  following,  contains  moreover  an  excelloit 
erittdsm  of  the  two  systems  of  reUgbn,  as 
well  as  of  the  Sankya  philosophy,  wUch 
bridges  over  the  interval  between  them. 
Both  chapters  contain  some  striking  thot^hls, 
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•mongat  which  we  may  particularly  notice 
the  representation  of  the  two  views  of  unity 
of  type  in  nature  and  evidence  of  deiign,  as 
bring  by  no  means  antagonistic!  but  the 
fonner  enlar^g  the  conceptions  engendered 
by  the  latter,  and  addressing  itself  to  a 
mora  eompreheniuTe  grasp  of  intellect  than 
eUthm  special  instances  or  general  rules  of 
what  is  commonly  called  design  or  fore- 
thought appeal  to.  Equally  striking  is  the 
prcasiDg  of  modem  geological  sdence,  agaiosfc 
both  the  extr»Tagmnt  periods  of  time  in  which 
Hindu  history  reTeh,  and  the  doctrine  of 
perpetual  revolutions  of  lire  and  death  which 
eharacterisea  both  the  great  religious  systems 
of  India.  The  author  justly  observes  that 
the  unity  of  type  seen  in  the  remains  of  ages 
long  paai  and  pointing  onward  to  man,  the 
behest  apeeimen  of  that  type,  indicates 
progress  and  not  revolution.  And  here  we 
must  conclude  thib  part  of  our  subject,  though 
sot  without  just  alluding  to  the  skilAil  mode 
in  which  the  author  pnoludes  the  Buddhist 
diajiutant  from  arguing  from  allied  miiaeu- 
looB  interposition,  on  the  ground  that  his  sys- 
tem allows  no  room  for  it — and  the  no  less 
clever  exhibition  of  Brahman  spiritualism 
as  tending  towards  and  develojung  into  Ma^ 
terialism. 

The  following  two  chapters  are  devoted  to 
an  examination  of  the  chronology  and  Utero- 
tare  of  India.  Without  attempting  to  follow, 
our  author  through  this  part  of  his  subject, 
we  shall  only  say  that  he  has  very  clearly  ex- 
hibited the  incoDsistendes  and  absurdities  of 
Indian  bistoi^.  Perhaps  then  are  hardly 
yet  aufficient  data  for  settling  even  the  grand 
•podia  of  the  history  of  this  country,  except- 
ing in  very  ibw  cases,  with  any  tolerable  ex- 
actness. All  processes  of  this  Xind  must  for 
the  present  be  regarded  as  tentative,  or  to 
apeak  logically,  all  the  premises  open  to  be 
altered  and  modified  to  suit  the  codcIu- 
•iona  which  seem  to  come  out  from  a  com- 
parison of  them  with  other  independent 
sources.  No  doubt,  the  discovery  of  monu- 
mental remains,  and  the  publication  of  addi- 
tional works  on  the  subject,  will  eventually 
bring  the  history  of  the  East  into  some  more 
tangible  shape  than  it  has  hitherto  appeared 
in.  It  would  not  he  doing  Mr.  WlUiuma  jus- 
ticci  if  we  did  not  acknowledge  th^  he  baa 
nowhere  on  this  subject  overstated  his  case ; 
and  perhaps  he  has  produced  the  best  possi- 
ble occonnt  out  of  the  scanty  reliable  data 
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which  are  presented  to  us.  So  great,  indeed, 
is  the  uncertainty  of  the  whole  subject,  that 
there  are  not  wanting  authorities  for  the 
hypotheus  that  Buddhism  is  more  ancient 
than  Brahmanism:  an  hypothesis  which,  as 
the  reader  will  have  seen,  we  have  with  Mr. 
Williama,  and  an  overwhelming  weight  of 
authoritiea,  treatfid  as  acarcely  worth  notice. 
Dr.  Wolff  ia  introduced  as  the  advocate  of 
this  view.  In  raply  to  him,  aa  well  as  the 
other  disputants  in  the  controversy,  Dr. 
Bloncombe  is  represented  as  endeavoring  to 
concede  aa  much  as  possible  to  the  views  of 
'all  the  three  speakers  who  appear  in  the 
dialogue ;  and  perhaps  the  following  extracts 
will  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  as  much 
of  the  outline  of  the  history,  as  is  either  un- 
disputed or  may  be  considered  aa  tolerably 
established.  After  ^ving  his  reasons  for 
assigning  different  dates  to  different  porticos 
of  th«r  sacred  books,  he  continues : — 

<*  If  now  you  consider  that  such  change  of 
langtiage  ia  the  mirror  of  changes  in  society, 
which  must  have  been  long  in  coming  about, 
you  will  uoderatuid  why  the  lawv  of  Manu 
Belong  to  a  period  timg  after  the  earliest 
Vedic  hymns,  though  before  the  rise  of  Bud- 
dhism. 

"  Our  friend  Sad4nanda  is  so  critical,  that  he 
will  enter  readily  into  what  I  will  offer  conjee- 
turally  about  Capila.  There  is  in  the  S&nkhya 
philosophy  an  acknowledgment  of  the  might 
of  nature,  which  might  well  enough 'spnng 
out  of  the  Vedic  worship.  But  the  abstract 
tone  of  the  philosopher^  speculation,  and  his 
way  of  redudnff  the  deities  into  natural 
forces,  is  unlike  tne  simple  fervor  of  the  old 
devotional  song.  We  must  blame  Capila  for 
not  having  suusiituted  any  clear  conception 
of  an  overruling  mind;  but  we  must  acknowl- 
edge he  had  reaaon  for  taking  away  that 
worship  of  blind  elements  which  the  older 
foith  involved.  Perhaps  it  was  his  mission, 
as  a  rationalist,  to  work  out  freedom  for  the 
human  mind  from  undue  subjection  either  to 
the  material  world,  or  to  that  elaborate  ays- 
tern  of  the  religious  caste  which  had  become 
a  superstition  to  some,  and  a  policy  to  others. 
Thus  he  paved  the  wa^for  Sakyo,  who  added 
devotion  to  speculation,  and  extended  to 
masses  of  men  that  freedom  which  Capila 
had  given  only  to  the  few.  Since,  however, 
the  hith  of  Sakya  must  have  been  to  msny  a 
painfhl  revolution,  there  would  arise  men  de- 
nrouB  of  a  scientific  freedom,  yet  anxious  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  orthodox  religion. 
This  aeems  to  have  been  attempted  by  Palan- 
jali,  the  ^mmaiian,  who  lived  some  time 
after  Knui,  and  ther^re  later  than  Sttkya. 
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The  intervnl  then  between  the  two  stages  of 
the  Sankhya  philosophy  compriseB  the  rise 
of  Buddhi&ni.  Later  than  theae,  though  I 
dare  not  fix  a  precise  date  for  it,  must  have 
been  that  orthodox  wisdom  which  the  vener- 
able A'chirya  represenls.  For  though  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  Vedas 
may  have  begun  early,  and  some  of  them 
may  have  been  called  Uie  earlier  Mimansa, 
yet  (hey  evidently  received  an  impulse  from 
the  opposition  after  approved  systems.  The 
very  plirase  A-dvaita  (non-duality)  implies 
that  the  distinction  between  spirit  and  mat- 
ter had  been  taught  by  others;  and  some 
elements  in  the  A'chdrya's  system  are  traced' 
by  himself  to  Sancara.  Nor  should  I  won- 
der if  some  of  them  are  even  later.  But 
Sancara  lived  not  earlier  than  800  or  900  A. 
D.  How  different  this  newer  Vedantine  sys- 
tem is  from  the  older  Vedic  worship  we  have 
partly  seen,  end  shall  see  farther.  But  all 
this  stage  of  philosophical  development  oc- 
cupies a  midme  ground  of  vast  extent  be- 
tween the  old  poetical  iaitb,  and  the  new 
burst  which  gives  the  relipon  dt  India  an- 
other form,  as  evident  in  the  Pur&nns.  It  is 
in  nearly  the  same  middle  region  that  we  are 
to  place  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Bauddha 
fitith  in  India,  Only  there  is  this  difference  ; 
a  religious  creed  is  so  antagonistic  to  its  rival 
creed,  that  we  can  fix  definitely  its  date ; 
whereas  tendencies  of  thought  may  be  at 
work  when  unacknowledged,  and  stretch  over 
into  their  opposites,  so  as  to  be  hardly  dis- 
entangled. Thus  the  philosophical  spirit 
may  have  anticipated  its  fuller  consciousness 
by  certain  portions  of  the  Epic  poemSi  as 
veil  as  interpolated  episodes  in  the  later  of 
the  two ;  and  again  it  reaches  on  into  the 
Paur&nic  stage,  both  giving  a  meaning  to  the 
legends,  and  sufiering  itself  to  be  fandfiilly 
transformed  in  them.  Again,  as  the  philoso- 
phical sects  supply  the  middle  ground  in 
speculation,  so  do  the  Epic  poems  in  both 
heroic  legend  and  physical  parable,  between 
the  hymns  of  the  old  Vedic  ritual  and  the 
modem  mj'thology  of  the  Purinae." — Para- 
nUawara-jnyAna-goakihi,  p.  279. 

And  again  afterwards,  at  page  282 : — 

"The  earHest  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda, 
shew  us  the  HindU  not  yet  having  earned  his 
name  by  long  dwelling  on  the  Indus,  but  in 
the  country  of  the  Five  Rivers,  worshipping 
all  the  skyey  influences,  hailing  the  dawn  in 
song,  and  personi^ing  the  da^  cloud  which 
withholds,  as  well  as  the  blue  heaven  which 
liberates  the  rain.  His  deities  are  Devas, 
the  bright  elements  which  seem  to  bless  him. 
He  has  not  yet  built  temples,  nor  bowed 
down  to  idols,  nor  become  the  instrument  of 
priests,  nor  does  he  fancy  anything  of  the 
ttansmigrailoQ  of  souls,  nor  probably  of  the 
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incarnation  of  deities,  nor  has  he  yet  suffered 
the  brotherhood  of  mankind  to  he  outraged 
by  division  into  castes.  Nor  again  does  he 
make  the  pitiless  demand  for  widows  to  be 
burned.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  none  of 
these  things  are  originally  Vedic.  Whether 
the  horse  sacrifice  {asicame'dha)  was  merely 
symbolical,  as  your  commentators  say,  or 
whether  the  later  symbol  represents  an  ear- 
lier uss^,  of  perhaps  Persian  or  even  Tartar 
origin,  I  will  not  determine.  But  at  leas^ 
sacri&ces  were  common  enough,  and  the  fiedi 
of  them  might  be  eaten :  so  that  the  modem 
horror  of  eating  flesh  can  hardly  have  ex- 
isted. So  far  the  earliest  Hindii  we  read  of 
had  rather  the  advantage  of  his  descendants ; 
on  the  other  hand,  his  liymns  show  no  deep 
feeling  of  the  moral  evil  of  sin  nor  reverence 
for  the  deities  as  moral  governors.  Some 
have  fancied  that  they  can  trace  in  the  Vedas, 
vestiges  of  an  earUer  belief  in  one  supreme 
God.  But  no  texts  have  yet  been  shown  me 
belonging  to  the  earliest  stage,  which  bear 
closely  luch  meaning.  On  the  contrary, 
physical  nature  seems  to  present  the  objects  of 
worship,  and  animal  nature  to  suggest  the 
prayers.  Man  seems  as  yet  the  fint  among 
animals  worshipping  the  elements.  By  de- 
crees however  tne  shaping  mind  modifies  its 
impressions  into  an  unity;  and  a  deeper 
sense  appears  of  the  mystery  which  underlies 
the  agencies  of  nature  with  a  feeling  after 
some  spirit  which  formed  them.  It  is  chiefly 
in  the  Upaniskads,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
that  this  tendency  develops  itself;  therefore 
not  in  the  earliest  time.  Thoughts  however 
of  A'tman,  the  great  Soul,  or  Self,  or  Per- 
son, without  whom  it  is  as  unnatural  to  con- 
'  ceive  the  world  as  a  human  body  vrithout  a 
.  mind,  may  have  had  many  indistinct  utter^ 
ances  before  they  grew  into  such  reasoned 
poems,  as  that  aliout  Viich,  which  you  quoted 
to  me.  There  seems  also  to  have  broken  off 
from  the  A''r}-a6  while  yet  in  the  country  of 
the  Five  Rivers,  a  section  which  carried  west- 
ward some  Vedic  traditions  and  ripened  them 
in  Bactria  or  Persia,  into  the  Zoroastrtan 
lore.  This  re-migration  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  original  advent  of  the  A'ryan 
race  from  Ir&n;  still  less  must  the  ebb  be 
made  to  account  for  the  earlier  flow.  In  the 
mouth,  however,  of  Zarathaatra,  the  mere 
nature-worship  took  a  deeper  tone,  and  spoke 
of  strife  no  longer  between  cloud  and  i^y, 
but  between  evil  and  good,  or  the  malignant 
serpent  and  the  Son  m  Heaven. 

"  Thus  he  divorced,  in  a  way,  mankind  from 
phyucal  nature ;  and  brought  out  a  deeper 
moral  consciousness,  with  both  its  sense  of 
suffering  and  its  manlier  stru^le.  Whereas 
with  the  true  Hindus,  remainea  longer,  and 
almost  remains  still,  something  of  the  old 
childhood,  which  felt  itself  cradled  in  the 
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world,  and  only  aeked  their  bounty,  looking 
on  it  almost  as  a  right.  I  need  not  stay  to 
trace  nicely  how  many  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda 
reappear  in  both  the  Ynjurs,  and  again  in  the 
S&ma,  or  how  they  are  somewhat  modified. 
But  in  the  Brdhmanaa  we  have  the  signs  of  a 
priesthood  or  caste,  arranging  and  eiplatning 
the  songs  which  were  already  ancient;  and 
tliis  tendency  is  said  to  reach  a  more  elaborate 
formaliBm  in  the  Siltras.  Before  the  Atharra 
OT  fourth  Veda  had  been  compiled,  the  A''rya8 
must  hare  spread  into  India.  It  speaks  more 
directly  of  the  aboriginal  races,  among  whom 
it  mentions  the  Sudras  as  hostile.  It  has 
words  which  are  said  to  betray  symptoms  of 
Pracrit,  or  at  least  of  the  older  language  al- 
ready assimilating  itself  to  indigenous  idioms. 
It  ^ves  prayers  no  longer  as  natural  effusions 
of  the  religious  feeling,  but  as  formal  charms 
against  sicknesB.  It  deals  more  in  its  epi- 
sodes, with  metaphysical  quesUons,  as  about 
death  and  tife  spiritual  world.  It  is  the  ex- 
pression, in  short,  of  a  religious  revolution, 
which  already  the  Brahmanical  caste  was 
conducting.  We  may  estimate  both  its  com- 
paratively recent  date,  and  yet  the  antiquity 
of  Manu,  from  remembering  that  the  legisla- 
tor recognises  only  three  Vedas,  though  it  is 
possible  the  fourth  may  already  have  been 
framed.  Some  also  find  in  the  Atharvan 
astronomical  signs  of  B.c.  1100,  rather  than 
1400,  but  these  I  will  not  venture  to  argue 
from." — ParameatBara-jnydna-g6ah.ihi,  p. 
282. 

Our  readers  will  not  suppose  that  we  mean 
to  assert  that  all  our  missionaries  in  India 
must  be  philosophers,  or  indeed  that  many  of 
them  will  be  liable  to  encounter  such  intel- 
lectual minds  as  our  author  attributes  to  the 
Saugata  Muni,  Sad&nanda,  and  Vidj'ich&rj-a. 
Many  of  them,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  nay,  we 
had  almost  sud  hoped,  vrill  be  in  happy  igno- 
rance of  the  scepticism  that  has  spread  its 
blighting  influence  so  extensively  amongst 
the  educated  portion  of  the  rising  generation. 
Christianity  will  not  be  propagated  by  intel- 
lect, but  by  zeal,  and  the  influence  of  argu- 
ment is  much  more  indirect  than  direct.  But 
it  would  be,  and  we  take  leave  to  say  it  ought 
to  be,  a  fatal  barrier  to  its  progress,  if  its 
claims  could  not  approve  themselves  to  the 
intellect  of  the  unprejudiced  inquirer,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  for  a  moment  to  make  such 
a  monstrous  supposition.  But  yet,  though 
people  cannot  be  unprejudiced,  yet  they  may 
m  di^rent  d^rees  approach  this  state  of 
mind.  The  same  person,  moreover,  will  at 
different  periods  he  able  to  divest  himself 
more  or  less  of  such  prgndioes  as  are  holntual 
to  him.  It  is  sometning,  even,  to  know  that 
persons,  whose  judgment  cannot  be  set  aside 
aa  of  no  value,  have  said  what  to  thenuelvea 
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appears  conclusive  against  a  false  theory. 
Sceptics,  whether  amongst  ourselves  or  in  the 
East,  will  not  be  able,  however  much  they 
may  profess  to  be  guided  by  what  they  call 
pure  reason,  to  throw  off"  the  restraints  im- 
posed by  the  very  constitution  of  human 
nature  upon  absolute  freedom  of  thought  i 
and  it  is  m  the  highest  degree  necessary,  both 
for  their  own  sake,  and  much  more  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  will  come  under  their  in- 
fluence, to  exhibit  the  strength  of  the  cause 
which  they  are  attempting  to  gainsay.  Still 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  questions  at 
issue  are  such  as  reach  the  lowest  depths  of 
thought.  And  it  could  not  be  wished  that 
many  should  give  up  their  time  and  energies 
which  are  due  to  practical  matters,  to  such 
metaphysical  abstractions  as  we  have  been 
considering;  neither  indeed  could  we  expect 
to  find  many  minds  endued  with  natural  capa- 
city, and  fostered  and  disciplined  by  the  high- 
est style  of  education,  so  aa  to  be  competent 
for  such  a  task.  The  battle  in  India  has  to  be 
waged,  alas !  not  with  the  highest  style 
intellect,  hut  against  the  most  degraded  form 
of  morality.  And,  miserable  aa  the  picture 
is,  we  must  now  shifl  the  scene  from  poUoso- 
phy  to  fact,  and  attempt  to  Jay  before  our 
readers  a  little  of  the  actual  state  of  religion 
in  India.  The  contrasts  displayed  in  the 
commencement  and  development  of  both 
Buddhism  and  Brahmanism,  are  in  them- 
selves such  as  to  form  a  strong  argument  in 
condemnation  of  both  these  systems. 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked.  What  sort  of 
worship  can  properly  exist  in  a  system  which 
admits  of  no  Supreme  Deity,  end  professes 
to  conduct  its  votaries  to  annihilation  P  And 
certainly  modem  infidels,  in  the  Western 
world,  have  been  more  consistent  in  carrying 
out  their  principles  into  practice  than  their 
Buddhist  colleagues,  either  in  the  Northern 
or  Southern  parts  of  Asia.  The  present 
state  of  Buddhism  is  the  best  instance  in 
point  to  show  that  man  cannot  live  without  a 
religion,  and  that  that  religion  must  have 
external  rites  cognisable  by  the  senses,  and 
must  prescribe  injunctions,  the  performance  of 
which  shall  exercise  the  physical  as  well  as 
the  mental  energies.  That  Buddhism  should 
have  degenerated,  if  indeed  it  be  a  degener- 
acy, into  idol-worship,  may  seem  strange  i 
but  it  was  the  neeessarjr  development  of  its 
teachin£|,  if  that  teaching  was  destined  to 
survive  its  author.  It  is  of  no  importance  to 
fucertun  the  precise  time  when  image-wor- 
ship may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  It  is 
at  present  the  universal  custom.  Not  only 
have  they  images,  but  gorgeous  temples,  in 
which  tb^  are  enshrined.  And  idol  manu- 
foetories  are  *p(^en  of  as  being  ^-f  comm<m 
occurmwe  in  China  and  elsewhere  i  and  the 
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remains  of  Buddhist  temples  in  India  are 
such  as  to  show  that  they  ^rere  of  immense 
uze  and  elaborately  ornamented.  What  U 
very  strange  in  their  mode  of  worRhip  is,  that 
amidst  many  minor  differences  the  warship 
of  a  triad  is  said  to  be  universal.  Mr.  Spence 
Hardy,  in  his  earlier  work  on  "  Eastern 
Monachism,"  says  (p.  209),  "  The  invocation 
of  the  triad  is  noticed'  by  a  Mahometan 
traveller  in  Thibet,  who  calls  its  constituents, 
God,  his  prophet,  and  his  word.  By  Rimu- 
sat  it  is  translated,  '  Boudha,  la  loi  et  le 
cleigg."* 

Another  very  remarkable  approach  to 
Christian  doctrine  is  in  the  lowraiting  Ijetief 
in  some  form  of  atonement.  That  Uiis  should 
be  connected  with  views  somewhat  resem- 
bling Solifidian  views  will  not  he  wondered  at. 
Both  these  points  are  illustrated  bv  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  same  work  : — "  The 
king  of  Saga)  on  one  occasion  said  to  Nigas- 
ena, '  You  declare  that  although  a  man  live  in 
sin  a  hundred  years,  taking  lire  and  commit- 
ting other  crimes,  if  he  thinks  of  Buddha 
once,  when  at  the  point  of  death,  he  will  be 
bom  in  a  d6wa-I6ka ;  this  J  cannot  believe. 
You  say  again,  that  if  a  man  only  once. takes 
life,  ana  does  not  think  of  Buddha,  he  will  be 
bom  in  hell ;  this,  also,  I  cannot  believe.' 
Ni^as^na  replied,  *  How  so  P  If  we  put  ever 
so  small  a  pebble  in  the  water  it  will  sink, 
but  a  hundred  y&las  of  stones  ma^*  be  put  in- 
to a  boat,  and  floated  across  the  nver  without 
difficulty ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  those  who 
acquire  merit.'  "—P.  211. 

.Alt  writers  on  the  subject  of  Buddhism 
have  noUced  the  resemblance  in  the  externals 
of  its  worship  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman 
Church.  Some  have  not  scrupled  to  avow 
their  belief  that  the  monastic  system  of  the 
Church  is  derived  from  its  contact  with  East- 
ern habits  and  manners.  The  resemblance 
itself  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  The  cave  mo- 
nasteries of  the  Buddhists  arc  both  much 
more  numerous,  and  on  a  considerably  huver 
scale  than  those  Catholic  countries.  The 
number  of  priests,  also,  is  very  great]  and 
their  method  of  conducUng  service  such  as 
forcibly  to  remind  spectators  of  the  practice 
in  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  as  might  perhaps  reasonably 
be  expected,  the  resemblance  of  worship  is 
rather  to  the  corruptions  than  the  le^timate 
developments  of  Christian  worship.  The  im- 
age worship  which  is  universal,  is  not  in  Thibet 
connected  with  the  worship  of  relics,  which  is 
so  prevalent  in  Cevlon.  It  is  interesting  to 
trace  these  two  developments  of  Buddhist 
worship.  In  Thibet,  the  jjrevalence  of  a  be- 
lief in  successive  incarnations  of  Deity  fixes 
the  attention  of  the  worshipper  upon  iu  living 
lepresentadTe.  In  Ceylon,  on  the  contrary, 
where  the  Buddha  is  supposed  to  hare  ceased 
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to  exist,  the  mark  of  hta  footstep,  one  ol  his 

canine  teeth,  and  other  parts  of  1^  bones, 
have  become  the  objects  of  worship.  It  would 
be  scarcely  necessary  to  say  anything  of  the 
manifest  absurdity  of  worshipi»iig  parts  of 
the  body  of  a  being  whose  existence  has  alto- 
gether ceased ;  but  we  are  tempted  to  make 
a  long  extract  from  Mr.  Spence  Hardy's  vol- 
ume, with  tlie  view  of  illustratbg  the  extraor- 
dinary methods  in  which  absurdities  can  be 
defended,  and  that  especially  with  the  view 
of  illustrating  the  intellectual  difficulties  that 
missionaries  may  have  to  encounter. 

The  view  of  the  fbllowing  dialogue  is  to 
reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction  of  wor- 
shipping an  extmct  Ood.  The  defender  of 
Buddhum  commences : 

"  N.  When  that  fire,  that  although  it  has 
no  mind,  rec^ves  ike  grass  and  fuel,  is  ex- 
tinguished— ^is  the  world  without  fire  ? 

"  M.  No ;  any  one  who  wishes  to  produce 
fire,  mav  do  so  the  friction  two  |ueces 
of  wood. 

"N.  Therefore  they  who  say  that  no  benefit 
can  be  received  from  the  making  of  offering 
to  Buddha,  utter  that  which  has  no  founda- 
tion in  truth.  Whilst  Buddha  was  in  the 
world,  the  gloir  that  he  possessed  may  be 
compared  to  a  brilliant  flame ;  now  that  be 
has  attained  Narv&na,  his  pasung  away  is  like 
the  exUnguishing  of  that  flame ;  but  as  the 
fla&e  receives  the  grass  or  fuel  that  is  thrown 
into  it,  though  without  any  desire  on  its  part, 
so  although  Buddha  does  not  receive  the  of- 
ferings of  the  faithful,  the  reward  of  those 
offerings  is  certain.  For  as  any  man  may 
procure  a  flame  by  the  rubbing  together  of  two 
pieces  of  wood,  by  the  light  of  which  he  will 
he  able  to  carry  on  whatever  work  he  has  in 
hand,  so  the  faithful  by  making  offerings  to 
Buddha,  and  reflecting  on  the  excellences  of 
the  Dharmma,  will  reap  the  reward  for  which 
these  exercises  are  practised.  There  is  an- 
other comparison  to  which  you  must  hsten. 
There  is  a  nigh  wind ;  it  shades  the  trees  and 
causes  them  to  fhll,  and  then  dies  away ;  after 
thus  pasnng  away,  is  it  from  deure  that  it 
again  returns? 

"  M.  This  cannot  be,  because  it  has  got  no 
mind. 

"N.  Does  the  wind  that  passes  away  make 
some  sign  to  the  wind  that  is  to  come  r 

"M.  No ;  any  one  may  cause  wind  by  means 
of  a  fan  j  when  he  is  warm,  he  can  cool  hiok- 
self  in  this  way. 

"N.  Therefore  the  unbelievers  that  sa^  there 
is  no  benefit  from  the  making  of  offerings  to 
Buddha  speak  falsely.  As  the  wind  spreads 
itself  in  every  direction,  so  the  virtue  of  Bud- 
dha is  diffused  everywhere ;  as  the  wind  that 
passed  away  is  not  agam  {noduced,  so  there 
IB  no  reception  of  the  o&i^igs  on  the  partf^ 
Buddha.  Am  men  axe  subject  to  be  uncled 
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by  the  heat,  so  are  Airraa  and  men  afflicted 
by  the  three-fold  fire  of  evil  desire,  enmity, 
and  is;norance ;  and  as  men,  when  thus  an- 
noyed, cause  a  wind  to  refresh  their  persons 
by  means  of  a  ian,  or  some  other  instrument, 
so  are  they  assisted  who  seek  the  protection 
of  Buddha;  and  the  three-fold  fire  is  extin- 
guished, although  Buddha  has  attained  Nir- 
■vAna,  and  does  not  receiTe  the  offerings  that 
are  presented.  Another  comparison  may  be 
given :  a  man  strikes  the  drum,  and  causes  a 
sound  to  be  produced ;  the  sound  dies  away ; 
is  it  afterwams  produced  again  P 

M.  No;  the  sound  has  passed  away,  but 
the  same  man  can  cituse  a  repetition  of  the 
sound  by  af^ain  striking  the  drum. 

"  N.  In  like  manner,  though  Buddha  has 
attained  Nirr&na,  the  benefit  to  be  received 
from  the  making  of  offerings  and  meditating 
on  tlie  Bana  is  still  certain.  This  benefit  is 
gained  though  Bi^ddha  does  not  receive -the 

ofierings  Again,  does  the  earth  say, 

*  Let  fiueh  and  such  trees  grow  upon  my  sur- 
face ?' 

No. 

"N.  Then  how  is  it  that  flowers,  and 
buds,  and  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  creepers, 

Sassing  from  one  to  the  other,  ore  pro- 
uced? 

"  M.  The  earth,  though  itself  unconscious, 
is  the  caufie  of  their  production. 

"  N.  Even  so,  though  Buddha  is  now  xm- 
consciouB,  he  is  nevertheless  the  source  of 
benefit  to  those  who  seek  his  protection. 
That  which  is  the  opposite  of  evil  desire, 
enmity  and  ignorance,  is  thus  like  the  root  of 
merit  set  in  the  ground :  the  exercioe  of 
samadhi  is  like  the  trunk  of  tiie  tree ;  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bana  arc  like  the  hard  wood 
m  its  heart ;  the  four  ftuigwara  precepts  are 
like  the  higher  and  main  branches ;  tne  five 
forma  of  knowledge  called  Wimukti,  that 
reveal  the  way  in  which  emancipation  is  to 
be  obtained,  are  like  the  colors  and  perfume 
of  the  fiowers,  and  the  fruition  of  the  paths 
leedinff  to  Nirv&na  is  like  the  immortal  fruit ; 
and  all  this  is  brought  about  by  Buddha, 
though  he  has  attained  Nirvina  and  is  uncon- 
scious."—Pp.  229—231. 

We  might  add  much  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, in  wTiich  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  beauty  of  the  analogy  or  the 
grotesque  absurdity  of  the  appUcnlion  waB 
more  conspicuous.  We  wish  we  had  more 
data  to  go  upon  in  fbrmii^  an  ojnnion  of  the 
actual  working  of  this  extraordinary  system 
on  the  mind  of  its  votaries.  But  Tartary 
and  Thibet  are  little  known,  and  in  other 
countries,  Buddhism  baa  been  so  modified  by 
the  other  forms  of  religion  with  which  it  has 
come  in  contact,  that  no  fair  estimate  of  it 
can  be  made.  Mental  inactivity,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  is  rniiversally  characteristic  of 
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Buddhism ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Buddhist  practice,  in  point  of  purity  of 
morals,  has  nowhere  sunlc  bo  low  as  in  those 
parts  of  the  peninsula  of  India  which  are  not 
at  present  subject  to  its  sway.  We  now  turn 
to  Brahmanism. 

The  original  dutinction  of  castes  is  in  many 
parts  of  India  altogether  extinct  The  Brah- 
man is  iu  these  parts  the  only  caste  that 
exists  in  the  jnwsent  day;  numerous  castes, 
it  is  true,  may  be  fbund;  but  though,  per^ 
haps,  founded  upon  the  ancient  division  of 
society,  they  seem  to  have  little  in  common 
with  it.  The  subordinate  class  of  Sudras  is 
now  reduced  to  a  family  proud  of  its  descent ; 
the  Vaisyas  .are  almost  unknown,  and  the 
Eshatriyas  are  confined  to  Hajpt^tana. 

Yet  a  system  of  castes  exists,  which,  how- 
ever little  understood  as  yet,  is  very  influen- 
tial, and  has  important  bearings  on  the 
future  progress  of  Christianity  amongst  them. 
We  remember  a  remark  made  bv  the  late 
Bishop  of  Madras,  which  is  printed  in  one 
the  accounts  of  h^  viutation  of  his  diocese, 
to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  profess  to  under- 
stand  the  distinctions  of  caste,  or  to  pro- 
nounce any  judgment  upon  the  matter,, 
whether  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  only  a- 
part  of  the  natural  framework  of  soeietv,. 
correapondinjBr  to  the  distinctions  of  rank  in 
other  countries.  Yet  this  remark  is  followed 
by  the  singular  announcement  that  he  should 
make  it  an  indispensable  condition  to  appli- 
cants for  holy  orders  that  they  should  not 
refuse  to  eat  with  himself  and  the  rest  of  his 
clergy. 

The  belief  in  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead  is 
obscured  by  the  prevalence  of  an  idolatry 
which  comprehends  in  its  sphere  thousands 
of  fancied  deities.  We  need  not  repeat  the 
observation,  so  often  made,  that  tnere  are 
three  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  ^s  in 
theur  Pantheon.  The  idol-worship  which 
prevails,  is  quite  intelligible  as  the  only  pos- 
sible development  to  an  uneducated  peo))le, 
of  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  all  things  being 
an  emanation  from  Deity.  For  an  account 
of  these  deities,  and  a  dissertation  upon 
Hindu  worship  in  general,  we  are  indebted 
to  a  Baptist  missionary  named  Ward.  The 
third  edition  of  bis  useful  work  appeared 
just  forty  years  ago.  We  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  his  facts  are  trustworthy,  derived 
as  ihey  were  from  personaf  observation,  and 
conversations  with  all  classes  of  Hindus. 
Yet,  though  evidently  well  acquainted  with 
the  system  of  reBgton  such  as  at  present 
prevails,  as  well  as  with  the  books  to  which  it 
makes  its  appeal,  and  the  philosophic  system 
with  which  it  is  connected,  he  is  evident^ 
unable  to  appreciate  Brahmanism.  He  sees 
nothing  but  darkness  when  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  truth  is  madej  and  his  jprgudice  m 
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this  respect  is  in  part  oving  to  the  unutter- 
able tbommatioiiB  which  he  witnessed  and 
heard  of.  The  principle  of  self-Bacrifice, 
vhich  _  in  itself  demands  our  TvarmeBt  sym- 
pathy,'  meets  with  no  favor  from  him ;  nor  is 
It  much  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  bo 
strangely  connected  with  the  most  degradtns 
sensuality.  Impurity  of  every  kind  is  indeed 
the  main  characteristic  of  Hindu  life  in  the 
present  day.  We  have  heard  the  remark 
made,  that  fomication  and  adultery  sink  alto- 
gether into  the  shade  when  placed  in  com- 
parison with  the  horrid  forms  of  impurity 
practised  in  India.  Mr^  Ward's  book  is  full 
of  passages  where  he  professes  himself  obliged 
to  stop  short ;  it  being  impossible  to  pollute 
his  pa^es  with  such  filthiness  as  he  has  seen 
in  their  books,  and  heard  from  their  priests. 
He  tells  us  that,  amidst  all  the  objects  of 
worship,  there  is  not  one  which  tends  to 
eknte  or  improre  the  mind.  The  many 
duties  which  they  wtnshipt  have  their  origin 
in  the  oatmtless  corrupt  desires  which  have 
arisen  in  the  hearts  of  worshippers.  There 
is  prevalent  amongst  them,  an  impure  form 
of  worship  corresponding  to  the  phalHc  wor^ 
ship  of  the  Greeks;  and  whatever  opinion 
may  he  formed  as  to  the  propriety  of  sup- 
pressing religious  ceremonies,  and  interfering 
wilh  national  modes  of  worship,  it  might  at 
least,  we  think,  have  been  expected  of  Eng- 
lish authorities  to  interfere,  to  prevent  the 
eyes  of  women  and  children  bemg  polluted 
with  the  sight  of  disgusting  objects  of  wor- 
ship, stuck  up  like  the  s^tuea  of  Hermes  in 
the  streets  oi  Athens. 

There  is  one  remark  made  by  this  author 
which  seems  to  imply  that  there  is  one  char- 
aotMistic  of  the  Hmdu  which  may  he  pressed 
into  the  service  of  Christiaoity.  Thev  pro- 
fess a  great  reliance  upon  the  merit  of  tneur 
works,  and  vrill  listen  to  any  new  proposal 
with  as  much  eagerness  as  though  they  had 
hitherto  done  nothing  towards  obtaining 
heaven.  And,  perhaps,  Christian  missiona- 
ries in  India  may  derive  a  lesson  irom  St. 
Paul's  preaching  of  the  unknown  Ood  at 
Athens,  viz.  that  of  using  their  ssgacity  in 
accommodating  themselves  to  the  prejudices 
and  habits  of  the  natives  when  it  can  be 
done  without  compromiBing  the  truth.  An- 
other, and  a  still  more  hopeful  quality  to 
work  upon,  is  the  great  fear  Uiat  Hindus 
mamfest  of  fhture  punishment.  And  much, 
no  doubt,  may  be  done  by  judidously  giving 
this  fear  its  proper  direction,  and  hy  punfy- 
ing  it  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  the 
doctrines  of  redemption  and  atonement 
But  alas  for  the  missionary  prospects  of  the 
church  of  England  if  that  series  of  doctrines 
which  has  lately  made  its  appearance  amongst 
us  should  be  destined  to  make  further  pro- 
gress 1  It  can  scarcely  he  said  any  longer 
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that  we  are  at  issue  about  mere  externals  or 
non-fundamentats.  Internal  disputes  have 
been  gpraduatly  reaching  fiirther  and  further, 
till  they  have  at  last  touched  the  central 
truths  round  which  all  other  teaching  is 
formed.  The  course  in  which  denial  of  the 
truth  has  been  progressing  is  steady,  con- 
sistent, and  logical.  The  fear  of  future  pun- 
ishment has  been  set  aside  by  the  denial  of 
the  doctrine  of  its  eternity.  There  followa, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  on  indefinitely  lowered 
estimate  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  an  en- 
tirely different  view  of  the  atonement  neces- 
sary for  it.  And  if  the  essential  Deity  of  the 
Saviour  has  hardly  yet  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church  been  openly  impugned,  it  Is  easy  to 
foresee  that  that  will  be  the  next  point  of  at- 
tack, which  will  be  made  covertly,  and  per- 
haps with  the  outward  show  of  explaining 
the  statements  of  the  Nicene  and  Atbana- 
uan  creeds. 

Already  it  has  been  objected  against  us  by 
the  philosophers  of  India : — "  Settle  it 
among  yourselves  what  your  faith  is  before 
you  can  hope  to  convert  us  to  it."  Alaa  that 
our  divisions  should  tell  so  fearfully  against 
the  progress  of  Chrisdanity  amongst  the 
heathen !  Alas  that  we  must  be  content  with 
desultory  action  where  it  is  all-important  to 
exhibit  an  unbroken  front  to  the  enemy! 
We  need  hardly  ssy  that  there  are  two  meta- 
ods  of  meeting  tnis  difficulty  which  have 
been  resorted  to  ever  since  the  Reformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  will  be  the 
attempt  to  compromise  matters,  by  repre- 
senting the  lesser  points  as  of  no  unpcwi* 
ance.  And  there  will  be  the  efforts  of  tnose 
from  which  alone  we  expect  any  good  to  arise, 
who  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  a  hollow  and 
merely  apparent  agreement,  and  who  vrUl 
not  concede  one  iota  of  Catholic  truth.  The 
latter  half  of  Mr.  Williams'  book  shows  that 
we  should  have  to  count. him  amon^tthe 
former  class.  As  for  our  own  opinion,  we 
will  only  add  here  that  the  contemplation  of 
the  subtleties  of  Hindu  •metaphysics  have 
only  impressed  us  with  a  stronger  conriction 
of  the  profound,  and,  we  doubt  not,  super- 
human wisdom  of  the  early  Church,  in  so 
jealousy  guarding  the  language  in  which  the 
truth  once  delivered  to  the  saints  was  to  be 
transmitted  through  successive  generations. 

We  cannot,  at  the  condnsion  of  so  Inig 
an  article,  enter  upon  the  discussion,  whkn 
aller  an  expression  of  difference  of  opinion 
from  the  autnor,  might  seem  fairly  demanded 
of  us.  He  is  ftur  too  independent  a  thinker 
to  allow  of  his  being  classed  with  any  of  the 
three  schools,  of  rengion  that  profess  adhei^ 
ence  to  the  Church  of  England.  And 
though  he  certainly  would  not,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  people  m  general,  be  associated 
with  the  princtplee  with  which  this  Beriew  it 
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supposed  to  be  connected,  we  mav  be  per- 
mitted to  flay,  that  we  have  never  seen  in  any 
of  the  writings  of  the  Latitudinarian  party, 
so  much  to  demand  our  admiration  and  sym- 

Eathy,  as  in  this  volume.  The  author  ia  per- 
aps  more  hotwful  of  efforts  to  convert  the 
people  of  India,  than  we  are,  if  only  on  the 
ground  that  he  would  consider  difference  of 
failh  and  practice  in  minor  points  as  of  less 
importance.  Doubtless  there  can  be  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  about  this  point,  that  the 
iDfinitesimal  and  straggling  attempts  that 
have  been  made,  must  be  replaced  by  one 
gigantic  effort  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
Churoh.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Christian 
Church  will  make  much  way  against  a  sjstem 
which  exhibits  itself  in  such  conspicuous 
grandeur,  if  its  services  are  performed  in  the 
cheapest  edifices  that  can  be  erected,  or  if 
they  are  wholly  devoid  of  that  gorgeous  cer- 
emonial which  is  BO  peculiarly  attractive  to 
the  uneducated  natives  of  Eastern  countries. 
It  is  said  that  Benares  alone  contains  a  thou- 
sand Hindu  temples,  and  more  than  three 
hundred  Mahometan  mosques.  Many  Hin- 
dus have  left  their  own  belief  and  a'dopted 
the  faith  of  the  false  prophet,  and  Mahome- 
tans have  Biiceessfully  used  and  adopted 
their  temples  and  style  of  ai-ehitecture.  Fas 
eat  et  ah  hoate  doceri.  We  must  do  the 
•ame,  though  we  are  &r  from  asserting  that 
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it  will  be  as  easy  to  adapt  the  externals  of  a 
false  religion  to  the  requirements  of  Christi- 
anity, as  it  has  been  found  to  modify  the  edi- 
fices for  the  purposes  of  Mahometan  worship. 
And  we  seem  to  be  likely  to  have  a  8i)Iendid 
opportunity  offered  us.  Even  whilst  we  write, 
the  intelligence  has  arrived  that  all  the  land- 
holders in  Southern  Oude  have  taken  up 
arms,  and  are  against  us.  Now,  the  entire 
confiscation  of  all  such  lands  will  certainly  be 
a  punishment  much  lighter  than  the  occasion 
will  demand ;  and  we  venture  to  suggest  that 
Government  could  not  do  any  thing,  which 
in  the  long  run,  will  be  more  advantageous 
than  to  oppropriate  whatever  may  he  neces- 
sary to  the  endowment  of  a  cathedral, 
schools,  and  colleges,  on  a  large  scale,  where 
missionaries  may  be  educated,  and  sent  out 
to  all  parts  of  the  peninsula.  We  have  little 
hope  of  any  such  suggestion  being  acted 
upon  ;  hut  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  the  des- 
ultory efforts  of  the  two  Missionary  Societies 
which  represent  the  two  parties  in  the  Church 
which  are  anxious  for  the  salvation  of  the 
heathen  will  never  make  much  impression 
upon  the  people  of  India.  They  must  not 
onl^  hear  of  the  Gospel,  but  they  must  see 
it  in  operation;  and,  above  all,  tliey  must 
have  before  their  eyes  examples  of  holy  liv^ 
ing,  such  as,  for  the  mgst  part,  they  have  not 
yet  witnessed. 


PeCOLIABITIES  of  QcASBBB  GBATIFTtMQ 
TO  THE  Pride  of  tiie  Ignobamt. — "Were 
it  not,"  snys  Jonathan  Boucher,  "  that  man- 
ki'.id  in  formin;;  themselves  into  sects,  parties, 
and  factions,  very  generally  renounce  tlio  exer- 
cise of  their  rcjoson,  why  should  their  leaders  so 
often  have  found  it  necessary  to  distinguish  men 
so  associated,  not  by  any  circumstances  charac- 
tcristical  of  good  sense  and  sober  judgement, 
but  by  some  Ioav  and  ridiculous  names,  some 
silly  pcculiority  of  dresH,  or  other  senseless 
badge  of  distinction  T — If  Quakerism,  notwith- 
standing the  inoffensiveness  of  its  tenets,  bo 
now  on  the  decline  (as  many  think  it  is)  I  can 
attribute  it  to  no  cause  so  probable  as  this,  that 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  its  members, 
ashamed  of  being  any  longer  so  strongly  marked 
by  some  extremely  unmeaning,  if  not  absurd 
peculiarities,  have,  like  the  rest  of  their  conn- 
tryraon,  lately  ceased  to  make  it  a  part  of  their 
rcligioo  not  to  cock  their  hats,  or  put  buttons  on 
tbcm,  and  have  ventured  to  say  you,  though 
speaking  only  to  one  person.  Hsd  it  not  been 
for  the  osteDlatiooa  displav  of  such  childish  sin- 
ndandfls,  so  flattering  to  low  pride,  U  may  well 
be  qaestioDCd  wheAor  evan  opposition  and  per- 


;  secution  could  nave  driven  so  many  to  attach 
I  themselves  to  a  system  so  unalluring." — View 

of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  American 

lievolutwm,  Pre/ace,  p.  11. 


Rehok&iratino  Ministers. — Upon  the  pe- 
tition of  uie  remonstrating  Ministers,  Dec.  20, 
I  1641,  NolsoQ  says  (vol.  S.  p.  766),  "  Were  1  to 
'  give  instructions  to  draw  the  exact  portraiture 
'  of  a  Nonconforming-conforming  Church  Hypo- 
I  critc,  with  pence  in  one  hand,  and  lire  and  sword 
I  in  the  other;  with  a  conscience  like  a  cockle- 
shell, tlmt  can  shut  so  close  when  he  is  under 
the  fear  of  the  law,  or  losing  his  living,  that 
I  you  cannot  croud  the  smallest  scruple  into  it ; 
I  but  when  a  tide  of  liberty  wots  him,  can  lay 
,  himself  open,  and  display  all  his  resentments 
I  against  that  Government  in  the  Church  to  whose 
laws  he  had  sworn  obedience,  and  by  that  hor- 
I  rid  sin  of  perjury  must  confess  himself  a  villain 
.  of  no  manner  of  conscience,  to  swear  without 

I  duo  consideration,  and  to  break  his  oath  wiih- 
^  out  a  lawful  determination  that  it  was  unlawful ; 

I I  would  recommend  this  petition  as  a  rare  orig- 
!  inal  to  copy  after." 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.* 
The  son  of  the  celebrated  Dean  Btickland 
may  seem  to  hare  a  hereditary  right  to  in- 

Btruct  us  touching  the  "  Curiosities  of  Natu-  I  ^^^^  surmise.  At  least  throughout  the  whole 
ra!  History,"  only  by  the  laws  of  suggestion,  of  this  volume,  to  far  from  croaking,  he 


pond.  From  the  feat  of  *'  leap-frog "  ad- 
verted lb,  Mr.  Buckland's  friends  seem  to 
have  ascribed  a  tendency  to  croaking  in  our 
author.    Never  was  there  a  more  unwarrant- 


We  naturally  expected  that  they  would  be 
palieontological  curiosities— certainly  nothing 
more  modem  than  Seliquice  Diluvince. 
Having  no  stomach  for  thC' Ichthyosauri,  and 
other  extinct  monstem  of  Geology,  we  were 
somewhat  shy  of  dipping  into  Mr.  Buck- 
land's  Curiosities;  but  observing  that  his 
first  chapter  had  the  delectable  Utle  of  "  A 
Hunt  in  a  Horse-pond,"  our  curiosity  about 
bis  Curiosities  was  highly  quickened,  and  in- 
continently we  proceeded  to  read,  and  drew 
not  bridle  until  the  assistant  sui^eon  of  Her 
Majesty's  2d  Life  Guards  pulled  us  up  at  the 


chirps  cheerfully  as  a  grasshopper.  More- 
over, froffs  are  always  happy  when  they 
croak,  and  it  was  in  Bceotian  ienorance  of 
frog-life  that  the  word  was  used  to  describe 
the  irrational  groanings  of  the  human  biped. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  human  croaker  is  not 
really  unhappy.  He  is  a  misery  to  his 
friends,  but  is  he  so  to  himself.'  Nay,  he 
cherishes  his  gloom  and  gloats  over  it  His 
lugubrious  voice  is  music  to  his  own  ear.  He 
is  an  ill-used  and  neglected  man,  and  he  in- 
geniously aggrandises  his  fancied  ills.  How 
pleasant  it  is  to  bewail  them.    If  s\-mpatby 


insuperable  finis.  In  saying  so,  we  are  inci-  !  ^oe%  not  come,  that  only  adds  to  his  pleasure, 
dentally  bestowing  the  highest  praise  on  Mr.  J^ike  Charles  Lnmb's  "  convalescent,"  he  is 
Buckland's  volume.    It  is,  indeed,  a  very  "  his  own  sympathiser     and  aiidcr  the  dole- 


wit,  ^r.  Auckland  is  ev' ' 
skilful,  enthusiastic  and  origin 
^It  is  marrellous  what  he  finds  in  a  horse- 
pond.  He  proves  it  to  be  a  little  kosmos. 
He  finds  "  saleable  articles  "  in  it.  Probably 
he  could  live  on  it  Evidently,  he  has  lived 
much  in  it.   He  is  impassionedly  fond  of  the 


lidently  a  i)atient,  (  alously,  and  the  philosophy  of  language  is  in 
orijiinal   observer. '  harmony  with  the  philosophy  of  croaking. 

That  curious  old  wnter,  Felix  Slater,  tell  us 
of  a  man  who  fancied  that  he  had  one  of 
Aristophanes'  frogs  in  his  bellv,  and  who 
took  the  tour  of  Europe  with  the  riew  of 
relieving  himself  of  the  intruder.    SVe  re- 


lower  creatures — cspeeially  creeping  things,  j  commend  a  course  less  circuitous  and  expen- 
He  knows  more  of  frogs,  we  venture  to  af-  [  sive.  Let  any  one  so  situated,  go  and  read 
firm,  than  any  mou  living.  He  has  observed  |  Buckland's  Curiosities.  Their  perusal  will 
them  ah  ovo,  through  all  their  transforma- 1  infallibly  remove  any  melancholy  that  is  not 
tions,  until  they  reached  perfect  froghood.  j  of  the  "  green  and  yellow  "  type. 
He  expounds  the  curious  provision  for  their  I  There  are  fissures  nt  the  corners  of  the 
hybernation — tens'" us  all  about  their  croak- 1  frog's  mouth,  which  admit  the  external  pro- 
ing,  and  how  their  croaking  is  produced.  I  trusion  of  certain  blnclder-like  cheek-pouches 
The  cause  of  croaking  in  the  genus  homo  is  \  and  these  are  inflated  from  the  windpipe,  and 
yet  obscure.  The  "showers  of  frogs,"  of  '  with  these  instruments  the  croaking  noise  is 
which  the  press  from  time  to  time  admon- 1  Jiroduced.  The  male  frog  alone  possesses 
ishes  us,  are  utterly-  dissuuted  by  Mr.  Buck-  \  these  voice-sacs,  and  Mr.  Buckland  sunposes 
land.  Was  this  wise  ?  llie  "pcnny-a-liners  "  thattheiruseis  for  the  purpose  of  apprising  the 
will  be  all  against  him.  Like  their  betters,  I  lady  of  the  presence  of  the  gentleman.  There 
they  live  partially  on  frogs.  Mr.  Buckland  |  can  be  no  doubt  of  that  Tlie  frog  is  a  dumb 
has  dissected  dead  frogs — has  ate  cooked  :  dog  when  the  tender  passion  is  not  on  him.  but 
frogs — has  swallowed  live  frogs ;  or  to  speak 
with  historic  precision,  he  has  opened  his 
mouth  wide  and  nllowed  the  paludine  leaper 


when  he  would  "  a-wooing  go,"  gallantly  does 
he  blow  his  amorous  acclaim.    To  Jladam 


Frog  the  song  is  sweeter  than  any  Sappho 
ever  sung,  and  she  is  as  much  charmea  as 
the  thrush  is  with  her  gallant  mate  perched 
on  the  neighboring  elm-top  piping  impetu- 
ously his  mellifluous  notes.    In  the  month  of 


to  jump  down  the  "red  lane"  to  the  abyss 
below.    (P.  13.) 

This  is  not  given  as  a  curiosity  of  Natural 
History,  nor  does  Mr.  Buckland  seem  to  re- 
quire such  devotion  to  the  study  of  natural '  April,  what  is  finer  than  a  syraphonious  frog- 
snence  in  his  pupil,  that,  in  prosecuting  bis  I  pond  !  We  have  our  pet  pond  that  we  duly 
inquiries  into  the  habits  of  the  Bana  aqua'  j  visit.  The  south  wind  has  been  blowing. 
Uca,  he  should  turn  his  interior  into  a  horse-  AH  nature  is  feeling  the  genial  power  of  the 

•  CuriotiUtM  of  mural  IHtiorv.   Br  Frances ' '^^l  celandine,  with  starry 

T.  Buckland  M.A.,  Stadent  of  Chrirt'a  Church, ]  ^>'™>  g^<ll>  Itl^  bank;  and  lower  down,  with 
Oxford;  Assistant  Surgeon  2d  Ufe  Quarda.  S.jita  roots  drinking  nourishment  from  the 
Beatly;  London,  1»7.  I  pond,  the  water-marigold  nuses   aloft  iti 
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glowing  flower,  and  ^azes  ardently  at  the 
Buo  ;  the  bees  humming  in  ecstacy,  are  get- 
ting the  first  si])  of  the  season  from  the 
osiered  margin;  the  ribbon-like  foliage  of 
the  water-groas  is  shooting  athwart  the  pond; 
above,  the  heavenly  minstrel  is  "  carolling 
clear  in  her  aerial  tower ; "  and  lo !  see  the 
frogs  looking  up  with  large,  mild — philoso- 
phic eyes;  and  hear  how  rapturously  they 
proclaim  their  love.  Go,  thou  oilious,  melan- 
cboltous,  croaking  biped,  to  the  pond.  My 
yellow  ftiends  there  may  take  fright  st  thy 
vinegar  visage ;  but  if  tbou  art  patient  and 
contemplative,  they  will  reveal  themselves 
even  to  thee,  and  teach  thee  a  wisdom  deeper 
than  thine  own.  Go  to  the  pond  and  studi- 
ously consider  its  treasures  and  marginal 
beauties,  and  learn  to  doff  thy  sad  attire,  and 
to  modulate  thy  voice  to  less  dismal  accents. 
Nature,  sir,  has  placed  no  sacculi  in  thy 
cheek  to  mark  thee  out  ss  meant  for  a 
croaker,  hut  has  given  thee  lips  and  tongue 
for  the  utterance  of  a  deep  and  thoughtful 

e raise.  Talk  of  crossing  seas  and  seeking  in 
ontinentol  travel  the  healing  of  thy  griefs 
and  the  removal  for  thy  ennuni.  Cumbrous 
cure  for  artificial  woes!  Nature's  medicine 
ia  near  thy  home,  and  our  author  could  teach 
thee  in  thy  penuve  moods  to  recreate  thj-setf 
on  the  margin  of  his  unpretending  pond, 
when  the  frogs  would  rebuKe  thy  gloom,  and 
the  laughing  flowers  would  beguile  thee  of 
thy  fancied  ills.  "Nature  is  never  melan- 
choly," sa^s  Coleridge,  and  as  "  Wilkes  was 
no  Wilkesite,"  so  frogs  are  no  croakers. 

Mr.  Buckland  brought  with  him  from  Ger^ 
many  a  dozen  Specimens  of  the  green  tfee- 
frog. 

"  I  started  at  night  on  my  homeward  jour- 
ney by  the  diligence,  and  I  put  tlie  bottle 
containing  the  frogs  into  the  pocket  inside 
the  diligence.  My  fellow-passengers  were 
sleepy  smoke-dried  Germans;  very  little 
converaatioa  took  place;  and  after  the  first 
mile,  every  one  settled  himself  to  steep,  and 
soon  all  were  snoring.  I  suddenly  awoke 
with  a  start,  and  found  all  the  sleepers  had 
been  roused  at  the  same  moment.  On  their 
sleepy  faces  were  depicted  fear  and  anger. 
What  had  woke  us  all  up  so  suddenly  ?  The 
mornin(r  was  just  breaking,  and  my  frogn, 
though  in  the  dark  pocket  of  the  coach,  had 
found  it  out,  and  with  one  accord  all  twelve 
of  them  had  begun  their  morning  song.  As 
if  at  a  given  signal,  they,  one  and  all  of  them 
began  to  crou  as  loud  as  ever  they  could. 
The  noise  their  united  concert  made, 
seemed,  in  the  closed  compartment  of  the 
coach,  quite  deafening.  Well  might  the 
Germans  look  angry.  They  wanted  to  throw 
the  frogs,  bottle  and  all,  out  of  the  window ; 
but  I  gave  the  bottle  a  good  shaking,  and 
made  ma  frogs  keep  qtuet " 


**  A  good  shaking,"  we  believe,  would  si- 
lence all  croakers.  This  seems  to  us,  how- 
ever, a  very  unsatisfactory  explanation  of  the 
cause  why  these  frogs  should  have  indulged 
in  such  a  morriing  concert.  Frogs  are  not 
especially  sensitive  to  the  light.  They  keep 
no  vigils.  They  are  not  wont  to  herald  in 
the  dawn  of  day.  They  copy  not  chanticleer 
who  disturbs  the  dull  ear  of  the  departing 
night  vrith  his  shrill  clarion.  Horace  indeed 
talks  of  the  fenny  frogs  driving  away  sleep  : 
"Ranra  palustres  averlunt  somno!!."  But 
Horace  was  a  toper,  and  Sol  was  riding  high 
in  his  fiery  car  ere  the  Falemian  cups  were 
slept  off.  Moreover,  these  German  frogs 
must  have  been  quickslghted  indeed,  bottled 
up  as  they  were  and  deposited  in  the  pocket 
of  a  dusky  German  diligence,  could  they 
have  been  aware  that  the  rosy  mora  was  red- 
dening the  east. 

The  cause  of  the  concert  is  e\'ident.  The 
smokenJried  Germans  were  snoring.  There 
is  a  variety  of  snoring  that  approaches  indefi- 
nitely near  to  croaking.  The  frogs  heard  the 
challenge,  and  unanimously  responded.  But 
it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Buckland  has  not  studied 
the  natural  history  of  snoring.  The  sulyect, 
indeed,  seems  never  to  have  received  any 
competent  discussion.  The  variety  of  power 
in  the  nasal  organ  is  great.  You  have  the 
piano  snore,  commencing  on  a  weak  key,  and 
I)assing  away  into  a  thin  whistle,  which  we 
have  mistaken  for  the  wind  plajing  through 
the  keyhole  or  some  other  cranny.  Then 
there  ia  the  great  sonorous  snore,  pealing 
awfully  through  the  house  in  the  silence  of 
the  night.  We  once  had  a  visitor  with  such 
gifted  nostrils,  and  we  can  depone,  that  al- 
though he  did  not  awaken  any  responsive 
concert  in  the  pond,  he  set  our  two  terriers, 
at  dead  of  night,  into  a  furious  fit  of  barking. 
It  was  a  new  terror  to  them,  and  we  had  the 

freatest  difficulty  of  explaining  to  Billy  and 
'epper  that  no  harm  was  meant — ^that  no  in- 
vasion of  the  premises  was  threatened — that 
it  was  vox  et  praterea  nihil.  The  great 
snore  is  often  varied  by  wild  unearthly  ca- 
dences, harmonizing  with  the  howling  wind 
without !  and  in  listening  to  such  a  perform- 
ance, we  are  free  to  confess  that  sometimes 
on  our  solitary  pillow  we  have  felt  a  little 
eery.  But  the  most  characteristic  and  best 
defined  snore  is  the  sudden  quick  convulsive 
snore,  properly  described  as  a  snort.  It  is  as 
like  as  may  he  to  the  snort  of  the  war-horse, 
or  to  that  of  the  starting,  struggling  locomo* 
tive,  for  which  it  has  been  more  than  once 
mistaken  by  a  half-awake  traveller  who  had  to 
go  by  on  early  train.  The  locomotive  seems 
nearly  to  have  copied  from  the  human  en^ne. 
If  Mr.  Buckland  wishes  to  study  the  subject, 
let  him  take  his  station  during  night  in  the 
lobby  of  the  bedroom-flat  of  a  large  hoteL 
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His  opportunities  will  be  better  if  the  hotel 
is  much  frequented  by  commercial  gentlemen. 
The  stewed  kidneys  and  stout  gin-toddv  in 
which  they  indulge  nrevious  to  retiring,  form 
a  good  basis  for  a  full  nocturnal  diapason  ; 

"  From  their  full  racks  tho  gen'rotts  steeds 
retire. 

Dropping  ambrosial  foams  and  snorting  fire." 

A  full  rack  seems  to  be  the  approved 
method  of  tuning  the  instrument.  It  is  a 
vulgar  error  to  supjiose  that  a  large  proboscis 
is  necessarily  an  organ  of  great  power.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  huge  cavern  the  air  seems 
to  lose  itKclf;  and  we  have  seen  an  insignifi- 
cant anub  that  would  have  outsnored  the 
most  exaggerated  Roman  variety.  There  is 
a  nice  question  b  casuistry — whether  a  sleeper 
can  hear  himself  snoring,  and,  if  he  cannot, 
whether  he  can  awaken  liimself  by  his  own 
snoring.  Being  disposed  to  adopt  the  afBrm- 
ative  Bide  of  that  question,  we  should  cer- 
tainly, had  we  been  in  Mr.  Buckland's 
{wsitioni  have  vindicated  our  frogs,  and  demon- 
strated, on  principles  of  the  hishest  rational- 
ism, that  the  drowsy  Germans  had  awakened 
themselves. 

These  green  German  tree-frogs  came  to  an 
unhappy  end.  Mr.  Buckland  brought  them 
safely  to  Oxford;  but  on  the  day  after  their 
arrival,  a  novice  of  a  hotisemaid,  with  true 
feminine  curiosity,  must  have  a  peep  into  the 
strange  bottle.  No  sooner  had  she  removed 
the  cover,  than  she  was  saluted  with  a  Ger- 
man croak,  when,  even  more  Inglitened  than 
the  sleepy  sages  df  the  diligence,  she  fled, 
leading  the  bottle  uncovered.  "  They  all  got 
loose  in  the  garden,  where,  I  believe  the 
docks  ate  them,  for  I  never  heard  or  saw 
tbem  again.  These  frogs  cost  six  shillings 
each  in  Covent  Garden  market.  They  are 
not  difficult  to  keep  alive,  as  they  will  eat 
black  beetles,  and  these  arc  to  Ih;  procured  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year."  Dear  ducks  these, 
Air.  Buckland !  their  dcjeutie  costing  you 
some  three  pounds  twelve  shillings  of  current 
coin.  And  thus  the  German  frogs,  like  many 
other  German  things,  ended  in  quackery. 

Mr.  Buckland  quotes  some  very  interesting 
experiments,  which  we  do  not  remember  ever 
previously  to  have  read,  that  had  been  made 
by  his  fother,  with  the  view  of  testing  the 
possibility  of  the  toad  existing  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation  when  enclosed  in  a 
block  of  stone  or  wood.  He  caused  twelve 
circular  cells  to  be  cut  in  a  lai^e  block  of 
coarse  oolite  limestone,  and  twelve  smaller 
cells  in  a  block  of  compact  silicious  sandstone. 
In  each  of  these  cells  a  toad  was  placed,  and 
then  the  cells  being  carefully  covered  with 
plates  'of  ghiss  and  slate,  and  cemented  at 
the  edge  with  clay,  the  blocks  were  buried  in 
his.  garden  beneath  three  feet  of  earth.  At 


the  end  of  a  twelve-month  every  toad  in  the 
cells  of  the  compact  sandstone  was  dead, 
while  the  greater  number  of  these  in  the 
lai^er  cells  of  porous  limestone  were  alive, 
although,  with  one  exception,  they  had  all 
diminished  in  weight  Before  the  expiration 
of  the  second  year  the  large  toads  were  also 
dead.  Dr.  Buckland  draws  laiver  inferences 
fr(»m  these  experiments  than  the  heta  seem 
to  warrant.  There  were  allowed  defects  in 
the  mode  in  wluch  the  experiment  was  con- 
ducted. The  toads  were  immured  in  a  cu- 
cumber frame  for  upwards  of  two  months 
nrevious  to  their  imprisonment  in  the  cells, 
rhey  must  have  had  a  scanty  supply  of  food, 
and  been  in  an  unhealthy  and  emaciated 
state.  Had  they  crept  spontaneously  into 
the  cells  in  good  bodUy  condition,  when  the 
natural  torpor  of  hybemization  was  falling 
u])on  them,  the  result  would  have  been  differ- 
ent, as  seems  evidently  proved  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  them  survived  (and  these  the 
most  healthy)  much  longer  than  others. 
While  Dr.  Buckland  seems  ^posed  from  his 
experiments,  to  question  the  ptwsibllity  of 
frogs  or  toads  existing  in  a  semiaoimoos  con- 
dition when  enclosea  tn  blocks  of  wood  or 
stone,  he  judtcioustj)-  adds  :  *'  But  it  still  re- 
mains to  be  ascertamed  how  long  this  state 
of  torpor  may  continue  under  total  exclusion 
from  food  and  from  external  air ;  and  al- 
though the  experiments  above  recorded  show 
that  life  did  not  extend  two  years  in  the  case 
of  any  one  of  the  individuals  which  formed 
the  subjects  of  them,  yet,  for  reasons  which 
have  been  specified,  they  are  not  decisive  to 
show  that  a  state  of  torpor,  or  suspended  an- 
imation, may  not  be  endured  for  a  much 
longer  time  by  toads  that  are  healthy  and 
well  fed  up  to'  the  nvament  when  they  are 
finally  cut  off  from  food  and  from  all  direct 
access  to  atmospheric  air  "  (p.  52).  On  the 
contrary  we  think  the  expenments  are  deci*- 
ive  to  show  that,  under  different  conditions, 
toads  so  enclosed  might  survive  for  periods 
much  longer,  and  truly  corroborate  the  many 
authentic  cases,  attested  by  competent  ob- 
servers, of  these  animals  being  found  in 
blocks  of  wood  or  porous  stone.  If  some  of 
Dr.  Buckland's  toads  survived  nearly  two 
years  without  food  in  their  cells,  there  seems 
no  conceivable  reason,  as  ftr  as  food  was  con- 
cerned, why  Uiejr  should  not  have  lived  for 
many  years,  as  for  the  perfect  exclo- 

sion  of  atmospheric  air  from  the  cavides,  we 
know  not  that  this  was  ever  contended  for. 
It  has  not  been  said  that  these  animals 
would  survive  for  a  period  of  years  in  an  ex- 
hausted receiver.  It  is  only  said,  as  fer  as 
we  understand  the  question,  that  these  ani- 
mals vrill  survive  in  a  tor|nd  state  for  an  in- 
de&iite  period  on  less  atmospheric  air  than 
any  other  living  creatures.  Althot^h  tlw 
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oaTlty  might  be  perfectly  encIoBed,  irith  no 
aperture  or  direct  communication  fvitb  the 
atmospheric  air,  yet  it  has  never  been  argued 
that  the  cavity  was  hermetically  inaccessible 
to  atmospheric  mfluence,  and  inore  especially 
Uutt  it  was  inaccesnble  to  moisture.  Porous 
zock  or  wood  is  permeable  by  vater ;  and  a 
cavity  in  either  must  drain  the  cimimambient 
moisture  towards  it.  Now  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful provision  in  the  ekin  of  a  frog  or  toad, 
whereby  not  only  it  absorbs  moisture,  but 
whereby  it  can  withdraw  from  the  moisture 
thus  absorbed  the  oxygen  necessary  for  life. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  creature  has  a  power  of 
absorbing  more  fluid  than  is  required  for 
present  existence,  and  of  hoarding  it  away 
in  an  internal  reservoir,  where  it  is  retained 
until  wanted.  In  its  imprisonment,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  it  should 
have  a  continuous  supply  of  moisture. 

This  exquisite  peculiarity  in  the  animal 
economy  of  these  reptiles,  which  strangely 
enoturh  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by 
Dr.  Bueklaod,  appears  to  give  us  the  solu- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  which  his  experi- 
ments were  intended  to  elucidate,  and  to 
render  scientific  doubts  about  the  many  really 
vell-authenticated  cases  of  toads  and  frogs 
bring  found  enclosed  in  wood  or  stone  un- 
reasonable. Of  coui'se  we  do  not  mean  to 
vindicate  the  integrity  of  the  antediluvian 
toad  of  Mr.  Bucklana's  "  newspaper-scrap,** 
which,  emerging  from  a  lump  of  coal,  the 
naturalist  of  tlie  newspaper  supposes  to  have 
**  breathed  the  same  air  as  Noah,  or  disported 
in  the  same  Umpid  streams  in  whicli  Adam 
bathed  his  sturdy  limbs."  It  is  very  well  to 
smile  at  the  traditionary  iandes  of  the  old 
naturalists,  who  believed  that  swallows  rolled 
themselves  up  in  a  huge  mass,  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  wing  to  wing,  and  plunged  to  the 
bottom  of  lakes  or  rivers,  where  ihey  waited 
patiently  for  the  return  of  spring.  '*  Immer- 
gunt  se  fluminibus  lacubusque  i>er  hyemem 
totam,  &c."  But  when  the  zoological  pecu- 
liarities of  certain  reptiles  indicate  a  provi- 
sion calculated  to  preser\-e  existence  in  a 
state  of  suspended  animation  for  an  indeflnitc 
period,  it  does  not  seem  the  province  of 
scientific  induction  in  such  circumstances  to 
reject  well-recorded  fects.  With  this  aca- 
demic tendency,  Mr.  Buckland  seems  some- 
what tinctured.  In  an  easy,  ofi'-hand  style, 
he  explodes  the  idea  of  frogs  falling  in 
showers,  and  laughs  at  the  newspaper  para- 
grapbist  and  his  wondering  readers.  Does 
Mr.  Buckland  question  the  many  well-attested 
instances  of  small  fish  having  fallen  many 
miles  inland  ?  Will  any  one  who  hns  wit- 
nessed the  effects  of  a  whirlwind  or  a  water- 
spout doubt  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  P 
Amid  many  well-authenticated  cases,  we  may 
refer  to  a  uower  of  small  herring  l^t  fell  in 
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Kinross-shire ;  see  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal,  1626.  But  if  herrings,  why  not 
frogs  P  Holinshed  tells  us  that  frogs  fell  in 
Angussbire  during  the  time  of  Agricola 
(Chron.  v.  iL  p.  &9.)  It  will  be  easy  to  laugh 
at  the  old  chronicler;  but  what  does  Mr. 
Buckland  say  to  the  discusuon  that  took 
place  on  this  sul^eet  before  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  in  1844,  and  to  the  personal 
experience  of  M.  Peltier  then  communicated? 
At  Uam,  in  the  department  of  Somme,  dur- 
ing a  heavy  rain,  he  reported  that  the  P^oce 
was  instantly  covered  with  small  toads;  that 
they  struck  his  outstretched  hand  during  their 
fall;  and  that  he  saw  them  fall  on  the  roof 
of  the  house  opposite  to  him,  and  rebound 
thence  to  the  pavement  But,  indeed,  abun- 
dant evidence  of  similar  facts  as  unquestion- 
able could  be  given.  Mr.  Buckland  disposes 
of  ell  such  evidence  in  a  ven'  simple  fasnion, 
by  sup^nng  that  the  little  creatures  had 
been  nidden  in  fissures  of  the  earth  and 
under  stones,  and  that  they  had  crept  out  on 
the  descent  of  the  shower,  and  that  thus  the 
journalist  was  furnished  with  his  phenomenon 
of  the  clouds  raining  fi-ogs.  The  explanation 
is  as  old  as  Theophrastes,  and  was  adopted 
by  Redi,  the  celebrated  Italian  naturalist; 
but  later  observations  render  it  untenable. 
It  is  the  business  of  science  to  dissipate  vulgar 
errors,  but  not  scornfully  to  reject  well-at- 
tested facts  that  are  themselves  feasible,  and 
that  admit  of  a  natural  and  reasonable  ex- 
planation. There  are  prodigies  in  nature  as 
well  as  curiosities,  and  we  are  not  disposed 
sceptically  to  question  that  frogs  Ml  in 
showers,  or  to  begrudge  the  paragraphist  his 
pleasure  in  reporting  the  fact,  or  the  gobe- 
moucket  theirs,  in  annually  filling  their  maws 
with  the  descending  marvels.  Of  all  men  in 
the  world,  why  should  Mr.  Buckland  smile  at 
the  credulous  rustics  swallowing  showers  of 
frogs  P 

Few  of  our  readers  most  probably  have 
ever  observed  the  toad  at  his  repast.  It  is 
performed  with  electric  rapidity,  and  with 
more  than  telegrammic  precision.  The  tongue 
is  doubled  back  upon  itself,  and  is  tipped 
with  a  glutinous  secretion.  The  moment  the 
beetle  comes  within  range,  the  tongue  is  shot 
forth  with  unerring  aim,  end  quick  as  light- 
ning the  captive  is  withdrawn.  They  are  in- 
valuable in  a  garden.  Mr.  Jesse,  in  his 
Oleanings,  complains  of  gardeners  destroys 
in^  them,  of  savagely  cutting  them  in  two 
with  their  nmdes.  We  hope  not  Hortt- 
culturista  of^such  "crass  ignorance"  ought 
themselves  to  be  extirpated.  The  beauty 
and  vigor  of  our  flower-borders  we  have  long 
ascribed,  in  a  large  measure,  to  a  select  family 
of  toads,  which  we  tenderly  protected,  and 
some  of  which  have  now  reached  a  patriarchal 
age.   Mr.  Jesie  mentions  that  Mr.  £ni^t» 
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the  eminent  nursetrman,  keeps  a  large  num- 
ber of  toads  in  his 'stoves,  for  the  parpose  of 
destroying  the  woodlice  that  infest  bis  plants, 
and  that  they  do  not  seem  at  all  affected  by 
the  heat,  even  when  it  reaches  130  degrees. 
*We  are  surprised  at  this  latter  statement, 
whicb  does  not  agree  with  our  observation. 
We  have  observed  that  the  toad  in  very  hot 
weather  Reeks  shelter  under  foliage,  or  liuries 
himself  amongst  the  soft  mould.  In  fbe 
evening  he  emerges  from  his  concealment, 
and  no  doubt  then  employs  his  protrusile 
tongue.  Mr.  Buckland  mentions  a  curious 
use  of  toads.  They  are  emplo^'ed  as  insect- 
traps.  A  brigade  of  maraudmg  toads  are 
conducted  into  the  garden  in  the  evening. 
They  make  a  famous  supper,  but  in  the 
morning  their  entomological  employer,  by  a 

Sntle  squeeze,  compels  them  to  disgorge 
eir  evening  meal,  <'  and  in  this  way  many 
euriouB  and  rare  specimens  of  minute  noc- 
umal  insects  have  been  obtained."  "  There 
is  just  now,"  says  Mr.  Uuckland,  "a plague 
of  ants  in  many  of  the  London  houses,  which 
defy  extermination.  X  strongly  recommend 
Jiose  who  are  troubled  with  these  plagues 
to  try  whether  a  tosd  or  two  won^t  help 
:hem."  Most  certainly.  They  clean  melon- 
frames  of  these  insects,  and  why  should  they 
not  perform  the  same  friendly  office  in  the 
drawmg-rooms  of  London  citizens  ?  Nothing 
but  ignorant  prejudice  can  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  the  excellent  suggestion.  And  yet 
the  prejudice  exists,  and  taey  are  a  loathed 
species.  Toads,  time  immemorial,  have  been 
piersecuted  by  schoolboys,  and  you  cannot 
wander  through  a  village  on  a  summer  day 
without  seeing  defunct  and  flattened  speci- 
mens of  these  unoffending  creatures.  Inno- 
cent of  literature,  it  would  be  trodng  the 
cruelty  of  the  urchins  to  too  high  a  source  to  ; 
ascribe  it  to  the  "  ugly  and  venomous  "  toad 
of  Shokspeare,  or  the  yet  more  odious  im- 
agery of  Milton.  And  yet  from  the  errone- 
ous natural  history  of  the  two  great  national 
poets,  the  idea  may  have  originated,  and  thus 
Seen  handed  down  as  a  traditionary  odium 
from  one  race  of  schoolboys  to  another. 
While  toads  are  not  truly  Tenomous,-  and 
lack  the  spedflc  apparatus  for  producing 
venom  which  really  venomous  reptiles  are 
endowed  with,  there  is  an  irritant  secretion 
in  the  glands  of  their  skin  which  is  more  or 
less  injurious.  When  a  dc^  really  seizes  a 
toad,  this  gkndular  fluid  is  squirted  out,  and 
his  tongue  and  lips  are  burned  as  if  with  a 
strong  acid. 

The  metamorphosis  which  frogs  and  toads 
tmdergo  is  complete  and  remarkable.  In 
their  tadpole  condition,  the  respiration  is  pei> 
formed  by  mean  of  j^iUs,  and  is  aquatic.  In 
their  adult  state,  their  gills  are  converted  into 
true  lungs,  and  can  breathe  atmospheric  air 


alone.  The  spawn  of  frogs  and  toads  is  vei^ 
dutingiusbable.  The  spawn  of  the  former  u 
found  distributed  throughout  the  whole  mass 
of  jelly,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  seen  ar- 
ranged  in  long  strings,  and  generally  in  donblt 
rows. 

Mr.  Buckland  seems  very  fond  of  the  beoo- 

tiful  little  lizard  (Triton  punetatus)  or  water- 
eft.  He  gives  a  lively  description  of  a  good 
day's  sport  he  had  in  fishing  for  them,  of 
their  habits  when  confined  in  his  cr}'KtaI  viva- 
rium, and  of  the  conjugal  quarrels  in  which 
they  indulged  at  dinner-time.  The  body  of 
the  little  creature  is  spotted  with  olive,  and 
tinged  with  a  beautiful  orange  hue,  and  his 
back  sliows  a  finny  crest  tipjied  with  violet. 
Mr.  Buckland  mentions  thot,  in  the  imprison- 
ment of  bis  crj'stal  palace,  the  crest  was 
speedily  idKorbed,  and  the  brilliant  colors 
tarnished.  It  is  always  so;  captivity  miser* 
ably  lowers  the  towering  crest  of  humanity 
itself.  Lizards  are  oviparous ;  but,  unlikie 
those  of  frogs,  their  eggs  are  indindually  de- 
posited, and  ingeniously  glued  up  in  the 
folded  foliage  of  aquatic  plants.  It  requires 
a  very  practised  eye  to  distinguish  the  tad- 
pole of  the  lizard  from  that  of  the  frog,  al- 
though the  final  metamorphosis  is  not  ao 
complete.  The  tail  of  the  lizard  tadpole  does 
not  disappear,  but  remains  long  and  large  in 
the  adult  lizard.  As  in  the  case  of  toads, 
there  is  an  acrid  fluid  of  an  offensive  odor, 
secreted  in  the  glands  of  their  skin,  and  no 
dog  cares  to  hold  a  lizard  long  ui  its  mouth. 
They  are  tenacioiu  of  life,  but  are  easily 
killed  by  sprinkling  salt  over  them.  Mr. 
Buckland  diverufies  bis  own  observations  on 
lizard-life  by  the  following  narrative  : 

"  With  reference  to  killing  lizards  by  means 
of  salt :  I  was  lately  told  a  wonderful  story 
by  a  raw  Lancashire  man.  It  appears  that, 
once  upon  a  time,  there  lived  a  man  whose 
appetite  was  enormous ;  he  was  always  eat- 
ing, and  yet  could  never  get  fat  He  was  the 
thmnest  and  most  miserable  of  creatures  to 
look  at  He  always  declared  that  he  had 
something  alive  in  bis  stotnach,  and  a  kind 
friend,  learned  in  doctoring,  confirmed  his 
opinion,  and  prescribed  a  most  ingenious  plan 
to  dislodge  the  enemy — a  water-newt,  who 
had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  marTs  stom- 
ach. He  was  ordered  to  eat  nothing  but  salt 
food,  and  to  drink  no  water ;  and  when  he  had 
continued  this  treatment  as  long  as  he  could 
bear  it,  he  was  to  go  and  lie  down  near  a  weir 
of  the  river,  when  the  water  was  running  over, 
'  with  his  mouth  open.'  The  man  did  as  ha 
was  told,  and,  open-mouthed  and  expectant, 
nlaced  himself  by  the  side  of  the  weir.  The 
lizard  inside,  tormented  by  the  salt  food,  and 
parched  for  want  of  water,  heard  the  sound 
of  the  running  stream,  and  came  scamperio^ 
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up  the  num's  throat,  and  jumping  opt  of  his 
mouth,  ran  down  to  the  water  to  drink.  The 
sudden  appearance  of  the  brute  so  terrified 
the  weakened  patient  that  he  fainted  away, 
still  with  his  mouth  open.  In  the  mean  time 
the  lizard  had  drunk  Lis  full,  and  was  coming 
back  to  return  down  the  man's  throat  into  his 
stomach ;  he  had  nearly  succeeded  in  so  do- 
ing, when  the  patient  awoke,  and  seizing  his 
enemy  by  the  tail,  killed  him  on  the  spot.  I 
oonsider  this  story,"  concludes  Mr.  Buckland, 
"to  be  one  of  the  fineat  sttings  of  impossilu- 
lities  erer  recorded."— (P.  3S.) 

Why  80,  Mr.  Buckland  ?  We  have  our 
*  historic  doubts."  If  we  remember  rightly, 
Hunter,  and  other  high  authorities,  tell  us  that 
the  stomach  has  no  power  at  all  to  act  on  liv- 
ing substances.  Tbe  lizard  was  alive.*  But 
the  continuoua  confinement  must  have  killed 
the  creature.  How  do  you  know  tbe  confine- 
ment was  coDtmuous  P  It  is  clear  enough  that 
your  Lancashire  ehau)baco7i  slept  with  bis 
mouth  wide  agape.  At  night  plainly  the  liz- 
ard quietly  crept  out,  exercised  itself  in  tlie 
bed-room,  slaked  its  thirst  out  of  the  water 
caraje,  and  on  the  first  appearance  of  blush- 
ing mom,  "  scampered  "  off  toits  ventral  dor- 
mitory. Such  is  our  view,  provoked  no  doubt 
by  your  cynical  Pyvrhoriisms,  but  in  any  event 
we  deny  your  riglit  to  regale  your  readers 
with  such  a  narration,  and  instantly  to  deride 
it  as  "  strings  of  impossibilities."  The  little 
creature  is  assuredly  possessed  of  a  remarka- 
ble power,  if  not  of  preserving  life  in  difficult 
situations,  at  least  <»  reeoTering  portions  of 
its  body  which  it  may  have  lost.  If  a  limb  is 
amputated,  a  new  limb  will  bud  forth  and  sup- 
ply the  lost  member.  Nay,  if  an  eje  is  ob- 
literated, it  will  be  re-produced.  This  is  near- 
ly as  marvellous  as  what  takes  place  in  the 
oase  of  the  Hydra,  of  which,  when  cut  in 
meces,  each  piece  becomes  a  complete  animal. 
But  wonderful  as  these  facts  are,  they  seem 
trivial  when  compared  with  the  extraordinary 
property  of  tbe  new  zoophyte  Synapia 
Duvenura,  lately  discovered  by  M.  Quatre- 
fages.  This  creature  can  subsist  by  self-con- 
sumption. In  famine  it  eats  away  at  itself. 
By  successive  amputations  the  body  is  de- 
Youred,  and  life  is  limited  to  the  citaael  of  its 
bead.   (See  Hamhle*  of  a  2ii'aturalist,  ^c.) 

"Mr.  Buckland  seems  attentively  to  have  ob- 
served that  very  singular  creature,  the  cha- 
meleon. 

*'  I  had  a  couple  at  Oxford,"  be  writes,  "and 
tried  several  experiments,  placing  them  on 
different  colored  cloths;  the  variety  of  colors 
they  can  assume  is  not  very  great.  T^ey  un- 
fortunately soon  died,  my  servant  having  put 
the  box  in  which  they  were  kept  in  a  very 
cool  place.  They  ore  Tcry  passionate  crea- 
tures.  Mr.  Madden  writes,  I  trained  two 


laive  chameleons  to  fight ;  I  could  at  any  time, 
by  knocking  their  tails  against  one  another, 
insure  a  combat,  during  which  their  change  of 
color  was  most  conspicuous.  The  change  is 
onlv  effected  by  paroxysms  of  rage,  when  the  , 
dark  green  gall  of  the  animftl  is  transmitted 
into  the  blood,  and  is  visible  enough  under  its 
pellucid  skin.  The  reason  here  given  to  ac- 
count for  the  change  of  color  is  not  very  sat- 
isfactory. It  has  been  said  elsewhere  to  be 
caused  by  the  injection  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  skin ;  but  Mr.  Queckett  tells  qb,  that  he 
has  injected  many  chameleons,  but  has  not 
found  the  hlood-ressels  of  the  skin  by  any 
means  numerous  or  capable  of  dilatation." — 
(P.  41.) 

Tbe  change  of  color  to  which  tbe  chameleon 
is  liable  seems  dependent  on  excitement  and 
health,  and  in  a  sreat  measure  on  climate ; 
but  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  obscure 
and  by  no  means  determined.  But  this  sin- 
gular creature  is  characterised  by  a  much 
more  remarkable  peculiarity  than  its  varied 
and  changing  color.  It  seems  not  to  be  homo- 
geneous ;  at  least,  betwixt  the  two  sides  of 
the  body  there  seems  a  lack  of  sympathy. 
One  eye  may  be  looking  straif^ht  forward, 
while  -the  other  is  looking  as  directly  back- 
ward. One  may  be  entirely  asleeji  while  the 
other  is  wide  awake.  And  this  kind  of  inde- 
pendent and  separate  action  aoplies  to  each 
side  of  the  creature — to  its  limos.  It  cannot 
swim  because  its  limbs  refuse  to  act  in  concert. 
Could  the  two  sides  understand  one  another, 
and  agree  on  a  prescribed  course  of  oction,  it 
might  always  be  awake,  or  half  awake.  But 
it  gains  nothing  by  its  unilateral  independ- 
ency {  the  two  Bides  are  like  two  horses  that 
wont  work  in  harness.  It  seems  strange, 
with  such  a  peculiarity,  that  on  trees,  or  terra 
Jtrma,  the  creature  should  be  oble  to  moke 
any  progress.  But  as  the  two  sides  sre  fed 
by  one  mouth,  and  as  the  insect  tribes  refiise 
to  come  to  it,  so  they  seem,  in  regard  to  all 
culinary  matters,  to  agree  to  sink  their  differ- 
ences, and  to  move  in  harmony.  The  stom- 
ach is  a  potent  harmoniser,  and  thus  a  divided 
and  obstinate  Jury  are  often  starved  into  a 
unanimous  verdict.  In  the  chameleon,  Lord 
Palmerston  may  find  an  argument  against  the 
double  Government  of  India.  But  it  would 
be  a  dangerous  illustration.  The  member  for 
Bucks  might  retort,  that  in  the  chameleon  we 
had  the  perfect  tj-pe  of  our  Prime  Minister — 
the  same  mutability  of  hoe— the  one  ^e  look- 
ing forward  and  aloft  to  Conservatism,  the 
ouer  averted  obliquely  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  Radicalism — tbe  glutinous  tongue 
skilftil  in  capturing  tbe  "  insect  youth  "  of  the 
House — and  above  all,  the  prehensile  tail,  ca- 
pable, in  perilous  circumstances,  of  minister- 
mg  support  But  avaunt  Politics !  Such  a 
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vulgar  theme  should  not  be  allowed  to  pro- 
fane Nature's  benignant  domain.  Moreover, 
vse  wrong  the  cliameleon;  for,  unlike  our 
politicians,  it  does  not  change  Bides.  We  have 
hung  long  enough  delighted  over  Mr.  Buck- 
land's  "  horsc-poAd,"  and  must  tear  ourselves 
away  from  it  He  found  almost  every  kind  of 
creature  in  it  but  a  hone ;  and  why  he  should 
have  called  it  a  horse-pond  seems  inexplicable, 
unless  from  the  author's  connection  with  the . 
Hone  Guards. 

Mr.  Bucklnnd's  second  disquintion  ia  on 
*'  Bats."  He  is  great  on  nts.  Hats  are  clears 
Ijr  his  forte — a  even  has  no  channs  for 
him  if  a  rat  of  reekercM  variety  presented  it- 
self. 

There  is  an  overflovring  opulence  of  informa- 
tion in  Mr.  Buckland's  tractate  on  rats,  and  it  is 
written  manifestly  con  amore.  It  is  a  perfect 
Thesaurus  of  rat-literature,  containing  copious 
and  curious  details  regarding  the  early  history 
of  the  family — regarding  the  fatal  invasion  of 
the  island  by  the  Norwegian  brown  rat,  under 
whose  tjTannicat  sway  the  aboriginal  black 
nt  has  well-nigh  disappeared ;  r^arding  the 

Sublic  and  private  life,  the  habits  sociar  and 
omestic,  the  intellect,  morals,  and  educational 
capabilities  of  rats ;  and  the  natural  history 
is  pleasantly  intenpersed  with  rat  adventures, 
llie  old  EngliBh  race  of  black  rats  seems  on 
the  eve  of  extinction.  The  author  of  "  Lon- 
don Labor  and  London  Poor "  was  informed 
by  a  man  who  had  wrought  twelve  years  in 
the  sewcra  before  flushing  was  general,  that 
he  had  never  seen  but  two  black  rata.  One 
of  Mr.  Buckland's  informants,  who  had  charge 
of  a  Bemiondscy  granary,  speaks  more  hope- 
fully- In  bis  favored  locality  he  taw  black  as 
well  as  brown  rata,  "  great  black  fellows," 
said  he, "  as  would  iHghten  a  lady  into  atttr- 
iala  to  see  of  a  sudden." 

«  My  friend  Mr.  Coulson  of  Clifton,  Bris-- 
tol,"  writes  Mr.  Buckland,  "  most  kindly  sent 
me  up  five  beautiful  black  rata  from  Bristol. 
They  were  in  a  large  iron  cage,  and  when  ex- 
cited, moved  about  the  cage  more  like  birds 
than  nts.  I  never  yet  saw  other  creatures 
with  four  legs  so  active  as  they ;  their 
are  Temarknbl^  long,  and  they  use  them  as 
levers  to  spring  by  when  about  to  jump. 
Opening  the  cage  to  examine  them,  one  es- 
caped, running  under  my  hand.  It  tO(^  my- 
self, three  other  persons,  and  two  dogs,  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  hunting  in  my  room  to 
catch  him  again,  so  active  was  the  uttle  brute. 
We  were  obliged  finally  to  kill  him  to  get  at 
liim  at  all ; — one  of  my  IHends  very  appro- 
jtriately  called  him  '  black  lightning.'  "—-(P. 
61.) 

There  is  a  popular  pr^'udice  widely  preval- 
.ent  that  rats  are  vermin;  and  all  who  are 
laboriDg  under  that  delunou  will  read  Mr. 
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Buckland's  essay  with  a  kind  of  bewildered 
surprise.  The  fact  is,  our  author  contem- 
plates the  race  from  a  different  stand-point 
vom  that  of  the  vulgar,  and  writes  of  them 
quite  affectionately.  He  seems  to  have  kept 
his  apartments  at  Oxford  swarming  with 
them.  He  sat  surrounded  with  black*  orown, 
white,  and  piebald  rats.  <*  One  of  the  latter," 
sa^s  Mr.  Buckland,  in  a  tone  of  ^niet 
tnumph,  "is  now  ntUng  on  the  vriter'a 
tsAile,  washing  and  cleaning  himself  with  liii 
little  white  jKtwa."  Seldom  has  any  author 
been  privileged  to  write  so  directly  under  the 
presioing  iafluence  of  bia  subject.  What 
with  rats,  and  frogs,  and  tau-polea,  and 
lizards,  and  many-colored  chameleons,  rarely- 
furnished  rooma  Mr.  Buckland's  must  have 
been;  and  so  encompassed  with  his  living 
themeti,  one  need  not  wonder  that  he  writes 
enthusiastically*. 

In  prosecuting  his  iftvestigation,  Mr.  Buck- 
land  necessarily  had  somewhat  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  of  rat-catchers,  and  the  ex- 
hibitors of  "  hsppy  families."  We  know 
from  obsen-aUon,  that  in  the  study  of  natural 
historj-,  a  snobbish  hauitur  may  prove  an  in- 
superable bar  to  progress.  Uat-catchera 
have  a  natural  history  as  well  as  rata.  Fei^ 
ha^  the  most  remarkable  jieculiarity  by 
which  they  are  distinguished,  is  the  very  ele- 
vated and  sublime  view  which  they  have  of 
the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  their  call- 
ing. Mr.  Shaw,  the  eminent  rat-catcher,  in 
his  little  book,  as  quoted  bv  Mr.  Buckland, 
writes :  "  Mv  little  dog  Tiny,  under  six 
pounds  weight,  has  destroyed  2d24  rau, 
which,  had  they  been  permitted  to  live,  would 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  have  produced 
1,633,190,200  living  rau!" 

The  stuuid  pubue  dont  think  of  these  , 
things,  ana  continue  blindly  ungrateful  to 
their  greatest  benefecton.  Very  many  years 
ago  a  dashing  rat-catcher  cultivated  tfae 
northern  port  of  this  island.  He  rode  a 
high-bred  horse,  and  spoke  high  English. 
On  a  fine  summer  day  he  rode  up  to  Culto- 
quhcy,  in  Perthshire,  and  offered  the  laird  the 
benefit  of  his  services,  who  declined  thenit 
remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  believed 
there  were  no  rats  about  the  place.  "No 
rats  about  the  place ! "  responded  the  gentle- 
man on  horseback,  "  I  know  that  your  place 
is  overflowing  with  rats,  and  if  their  machin- 
ations are  not  arrested,  they  will  undermine 
the  whole  navigation ! "  Having  thus  deliv- 
ered himself,  be  wheeled  about  majestically, 
and  cantered  oS,  mtying  the  lamentidile  ig^ 
norance  of  the  squire. 

Mr.  Buckland's  third  essay  is  headed  **  The 
Cobra  Qi  Capello,"  in  which  he  expatiates  on 
the  serpent  brood,  innocuous  as  well  as  ven- 
omous,  in  his  usual  pleasant  and  disourdve 
s^le.  He  describes  well  the  beautiful  struo- 
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ture  of  the  snake's  Tertebne,  and  numerous 
libs,  which  it  uses  in  some  meanure  as  feet, 
and  by  the  successiTe  advancement  of  which 
it  mores  forward. 

The  mouth  of  the  snake  is  capable  of  im- 
mense expansion,  arising  from  a  singular 
peculiarity  in  the  mode  in  which  the  bones  of 
the  skull  are  attached.  The  lower  jaw,  which 
is  unusually  extended,  is  not  hinged  to  the 
upper,  but  fastened  to  it  by  elasdo  Ugaments. 
Tne  whole  structure,  throat,  and  stomach, 
admit  of  great  dilatation ;  and  hence  their 
extraordinary  powers  of  deglutition  and  their 
alufity  to  swallow  such  large  Tictima.  Mr. 
Buekland,  in  his  enthusiasm,  must  cultivate 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  snakes.  He 
experimented  on  the  poison  of  the  cobra, 
and  made  a  narrow  escape  of  being  himself 
pcHsoned.  He  had  subjected  a  poor  rat  to 
the  poison-fang  of  the  snake,  and  m  examin- 
ing the  dead  animal,  some  of  the  diluted 
virus,  after  circulating  in  the  rat's  body, 
entered  a  small  scratch  on  his  finger,  from 
which  he  suffered  all  the  horrid  sensation  and 
pain  of  one  noisoned. 

Mr.  Buckland  seems  nearly  to  have  poi- 
soned others  as  well  as  himself.  Having 
received  some  eggs  of  the  common  English 
snake,  he  placed  them  on  a  shelf  in  the 
greenhouse,  in  the  hope  that  the  heat  would 
natch  them.  A  young  lady  from  the  nursery, 
mistaking  them  for  sugar-plums,  made  a 
repast  on  them,  and  suffered  thereby. 

A  true  daughter  of  Eve,  no  doubt ;  but 
had  Mr.  Buckland  any  right  to  tempt  the 
little  maiden,  by  exposing,  in  such  an  acces- 
sible spot,  such  tempting  likenesses  of  sugai> 
plums  ?  In  truth  Mr.  Buckland,  we  can  well 
G^lieve,  from  the  nature  of  his  pursuits,  must 
Mve  been  a  somewhat  dangerous  inmate  in 
most  households;  and  it  might  have  been 
prudent  and  pleasant  for  the  othec  members 
of  the  fomily  not  in  love  with  lizards,  rats, 
toads,  and  serpents,  to  have  had  him  and  his 
rmtilia  domiciled  in  the  outer  barracks. 
Mr.  Buckland  gives  us  much  curioos  informa- 
tion regarding  snakes,  and  his  narrative  is 
pleasantly  garnished  with  sundry  amusing 
episodes.  There  is  one  class  of  comments 
in  which  our  author  indulges,  which,  with 
great  deference,  we  think  in  bad  taste,  and 
which  ought  never  to  have  found  a  place  in 
his  volume.  We  advert  to  his  annotations 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
A  youth  informed  him  that  adders  had  ears, 
and  snakes  had  not — "a  bit  of  zoology," 
Bays  Mr.  Buckland,  "  I  was  not  aware  of  be- 
fore, and  of  course  incorrect.  I  imagine  that 
be  had  not  long  escaped  from  a  Sunday 
school,  and  had  conjured  up  bis  theory  from 
the  passage  in  the  Bible— ^  lute  the  deaf  adder 
that  stoppeth  his  ears.' " 

This  look*  like  a  sneer  at  tbe  Sunday 
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school  or  tiie  Bible.  But  the  words  have 
dropped  from  his  pen  thoughtlessly.  Mr. 
Buckland  does  not  suppose  that  it  is  the 
business  of  a  Sunday  school  to  teach  Zoology, 
or  that  it  was  tlie  mission  of  the  inspired 
penman  to  define  accurately  the  anatomical 
peculiarities  of  the  Ophidia  or  Sauria.  But, 
mdeed,the  reflection  is  not  against  the  sacred 
writer,  but  his  translator.  The  translation  of 
tbe  Hebrew  peihen  into  "  the  adder  "  of  our 
version,  derives  no  warrant  from  the  original. 
When  the  retwived  ver«on  of  the  Scriptures 
was  published,  the  srience  of  Zoology  was  in 
its  infancy ;  and  even  if  it  had  not,  by  what 
means  could  any  translator  affect  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  reptile  intended  by  the 
author?  In  point  oi  fact,  some  of  the  old 
writers  on  the  history  of  serjients  tell  us  that 
some  of  them  are  m  the  nabit  of  shutting 
their  ears  against  enchantment,  by  laying 
the  one  ear  close  to  the  ground,  and  stopping 
the  other  with  their  tail.  This,  no  uoubt, 
may  be  one  of  the  many  ridiculous  errors  by 
which  all  zoological  science  was  so  long  en- 
cumbered and  burlesqued ;  bat  supponng 
that  such  was  tbe  popular  belief  at  the  time 
tbe  saeredpoet  vrrote  tbe  eighty^first  Psalm, 
does  Mr.  Buckland  mean  to  quarrel  with  tbe . 
poet  for  availing  himself  of  the  prevalent 
impression,  if  ne  might  thereby  describe 
more  graphically  the  wilful  insensibility  of 
the  callous  sinner  to  the  voice  of  heavenly 
wisdom  P  If  Mr.  Buckland  shall  apply  such 
a  criterion  to  the  lyrics  of  our  modern  poets, 
of  what  monstrous  heresies  in  science  will  he 
convict  them  P  Mr.  Bucklond  gives  us  some 
pages  of  disquisition  on  the  ttiird  chapter  of 
Genesis : — 

"  Supposing,  then,  the  pre-Adamite  snake 
(why  pre-Adamite  ?)  to  have  gone  on  four 
legs,  we  might  explain  the  passage  by  saying, 
that  after  the  curse  the  legs  were  struck  off, 
but  that  the  undeveloped  legs  were  left  (con- 
cealed, however  from  casual  observers)  as 
evidence  of  what  it  hnd  formerly  been,  and  a 
type  of  its  fallen  condition.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  curse 
has  a  figurative  meaning;  and  that,  as  ex- 
plained to  us  by  the  gentleman  above  men- 
tioned, the  passage  may  be  thus  paraphrased, 
'Thy  original  formation  moving  upon  thy 
belly  shaU  henceforth  be  a  mark  of  thy  con- 
demnation, as  it  will  facilitate  the  predicted 
evil.  Thou  shalt  bruise  bis  bead,  and  he  thy 
heel'  "—{P.  209). 

The  genUeman  above  mentioned  wu  a 
"  learned  divine."  But  surely  Mr.  Buckland 
has  diliviously  misrepresented  the  paraphrase 
of  his  theological  mentor.  The  sacred  text 
is, "  it  (the  woman's  seed)  shall  bruise  thy 
head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."  TIw 
pari^ibnue  revems  the  meaning  of  tbe  text. 
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This  seems  somevliat  bold,  and  beyond  even 
the  lordly  limits  of  paraphrastic  license.  We 
need  scarcely  notice  how  the  empTiatic  allusion 
to  the  crucifixion  of  the  Dinne  sufferer  is 
thus  eliminated  from  the  text.  In  truth,  the 
paraphrase  eviscerates  the  original  of  all 
meaning  of  any  kind,  and  is  sheer  nonsense. 
Thy  original  form  is  to  remain  unchanged, 
aniiegraded,  uncursedj  but  henceforth  it  is 
to  be  a  mark  of  thy  condemnation  (how  could 
it  be  BO  P)  as  it  will  facilitate  the  predicated 
evil  (in  what  manner  is  not  hinted).  Thou 
shall  bruise  his  head,  and  he  Uiy  heei.  The 
heel  of  the  serpent !  This  is  certainly  a 
rare  specimen  of  our  modern  physico-theo- 
locy.  That  a  figurative  meaning  may,  in 
subordination  to  his  primary  purpose,  bave 
been  intended  by  the  sacred  wntcr,  it  would 
be  rash'  to  deny.  Much  of  the  language 
easily  and  naturally  indicates  a  figurative  ap- 
plication. The  children  of  the  serpent  are 
of  the  earth,  earthy ;  they,  indeed,  eat  dust, 
and  turn  away  from  the  bread  of  life.  Dut 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  primary  meaning  is 
historical,  and  is  to  be  received  as  such. 
This  is  scarcely  the  time  to  go  into  the  in* 
quirv;  but  we  may  respectfully  remind  Mr. 
Buckland,  that  the  Lord  of  truth  Himself 
has  given  His  sanction  to  the  sacred  narra- 
tioQ  contained  in  the  early  chapters  of  Gene- 
sis ;  that  He  treats  it  as  a  consecutive  record 
of  historical  &cta ;  and  that,  on  the  literal 
expression  of  the  Mosaic  histor)-.  He  builds 
argument  and  expostulation.  (As  an  exam- 
ple, see  St.  Matt,  xix,  4-6  ;  and  Alford's  notes 
in  loc,  Greek  Test.,  3d  edit).  It  Is,  indeed, 
memorable,  not  only  in  reference  to  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  nitd  fall,  but  in 
reference  to  some  other  Old  Testament  his- 
tories ;  those,  for  instance,  regarding  Lot  and 
Jonah,  on  which  modem  scepticism  rejoices 
especially  to  lay  its  unhallowed  hands,  that 
the  divine  Interpreter  has  recognised  and 
sanctioned  their  historical  verity.  This  is 
not  "a  subject  upon  which  s^peculations  may 
be  harmlessly  entertained,"  if  these  specula- 
tions subvert  the  plain  historical  meaning  of 
the  Mosaic  history,  or  if,  depriving  it  of  ony 
rational  meaning  at  all,  they  turn  the  sacred 
text  into  childish  triviality.  And  yet  in  this 
current  some  of  our  late  writers  on  Zoologj-, 
and  Geology,  seem  to  be  drifting.  Professor 
Fowel  has  coolly  told  us,  that  tlie  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis  "  is  not  intended  for  an  his- 
torical narration."  And  some  late  lucubra- 
tions— witness  the  Prochronic  theory  of  Gosse 
— are  sufficiently  visionary.  The  aspects  of 
Zoology  and  Geology  to  Theology  are  of  late 
very  for  firom  bring  improved.  It  is  not  that 
our  divines  are  Iwcoming  more  bigoted  and 
jealous,  but  that  our  aavaiu  are  men  j^ven 
to  wild  and  uoacientifio  tfaeorin — to  Mwil- 
denng  schemei  ibr  hunumiiiiig  the  dlseor- 


eries  of  natural  science  with  the  historical 
teaching  of  holy  writ.  It  might  be  well,  for 
the  sake  of  science,  that  they  kept  to  their 
own  province,  that  they  observed  correctly, 
and  recorded  faithfully,  and  allowed  the 
sacred  volume  to  take  care  ,of  itself.  It  has 
passed  through  many  storms  of  reproach 
and  suspicion  unscathed.  The  time  was 
when  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  were  to  impair 
its  integrity,  when  geographical  and  topo- 
graphical discovery  was  to  disprove  its  accu- 
racy. We  knoTT  the  result,  and  the  lublical 
student  can  afibrd  to  vait  with  patience  and 
without  fear,  until,  at  least,  our  men  of  science 
harmonise  their  own  theories,  which  at  pres* 
ent  seems  the  most  urgent  duty  incumbent 
on  them.  He  must  remember,  however,  that 
the  Bible  deals  primarily  with  the  moral  his- 
tory of  man,  and  nowhere  professes  to  in- 
struct us  scientificaHy  regarding  the  existing 
or  extinct  Flora  or  Fauna  of  our  planet. 
It  is  but  proper  to  add,  that  Mr.  Buckland 
gives  his  "  speculation  "  with  great  diffidence, 
sheltering  himself  under  the  trgia  of"  higher 
authority  " — "  a  learned  divine."  Had  it 
not  been  so,  we  should  scarcely  have  ani- 
madverted on  his  equivocal  interpretation, — 
which  in  his  volume  is  quite  out  of  ])lace, — 
an  unseemly  excrescence.  But  a  "  learned 
divine"  does  not  cross  our  path  every  day. 
His  imprimatur  is  calculated  to  ^ve  cur- 
rency to  the  latitudinarian  reading,  and  it 
seemed  proper  to  devote  sonje  sentences  of 
exposition  to  his  dubious  "paraphrase." 

Mr.  fiuckland's  next  paper  is  entitled 
"  Fish  and  Fishing."  A  lover  of  "  the  gentle 
art,"  a  genuine  disciple  of  quaint  Old  Izaak's 
will  be  quite  disappointed  with  Mr.  Buck- 
land's  piscatorial  essay.  He  is  evidently  ijo 
angler,  and  has  ne*'er  experienced  the  influ- 
ence of  the  passion.  He  gives  a  rare  de- 
scription of  a  gudgeon-fishing  expedition  on 
the  Thames,  in  which  he  and  two  friends  in- 
dulged. They  embarked  in  a  jiunt,  in  which 
punt  three  chairs  were  placed,  and  three 
fishing-rods,  and  an  iron  rake.  The  owner 
and  pilot  of  the  jiunt  baited  the  hooks, 
altered  the  floats  when  necessary,  and  took 
off  the  captured  fish;  while  the  tliree  anglers 
sat  with  great  dignity  on  the  three  chairs  wield- 
ing the  three  rods.  The  picture  was  complete. 
The  master  of  the  craft  raised  up  themud  with 
the  big  iron  rake.  This  was  tlie  great  feat  of 
dexterity  on  which  the  anglers'  success  seemed 
to  depend.  The  Thames,  muddy  enough  at 
any  time,  became  thickened  into  gruel  around 
the  punt.  The  stolid  gudgeon  became  ani- 
mated by  the  perturbation — rushed  into  the 
cloudy  element  got  mystified,  and  swallowed 
the  but  When  a  fit  of  Bh}'ne6S  came  over 
tfaem,  Charon,  the  cloud-compeller,  *'  scratched 
their  backs,"  as  he  expressed  it,  by  raising  up 
the  mud  anew.    The  cuttie-fish  disohuga 
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its  inky  fluid,  and  Teiling  itself  in  a  propi- 
tious, cloud  of  its  own  making,  in^niously 
escapes  the  impending  petiL  The  silly  gud- 
geon, swims  into  the  maddy  element,  and 
loses  its  way  and  its  Hfe.  Mr.  Buckland's 
two  firiends  weie  salmon-fishers,  and  one  of 
them,  not  unoonscioos  of  the  indignity  cast 
upon  his  noble  art,  tried  to  cover  tne  degra- 
dation of  his  position,  by  heroically  exclaim- 
ing that  there  were  but  two  kinds  of  fishing 
— "  salmon-fishing  and  gudgeon-fishing." 
To  he  catching  stupid  gudgeon,  out  of  a 
stupid  punt.  In  the  stupid  Thames,  was  no 
doubt  sufficiently  humiliating  to  any  one  who 
had  been  wont  to  lure  the  silvery  monarch 
from  his  haunts,  to  hang  over  the  bright 
flowing  Tweed,  or  the  regal  Tay,  rolhng 
through  the  fair  valley,  or  bounding  from 
the  parent  lake,  a  giant  Btrong  and  vehement 
at  the  very  moment  of  birth. 

Mr.  Buckland  contemplates  Fish  and  Fish- 
ing, however,  with  the  eye  of  a  Zoologist, 
rather  than  that  of  an  angler,  and  his  paper 
is  rather  ichthyological  than  piscatory. 

Mr.  Buckland  winds  up  bis  volume  with 
some  account  of  the  character  and  adven- 
tures of  his  "  Monkey  Jacko."  He  writes  of 
the  creature  with  a  fond  enthusiasm.  He  is 
a  "  pretty  little  fellow ;  "  "  his  eyes  sparkle 
like  two  "diamonds  ;  "  "his  teeth  are  of  the 
moat  pearly  whiteness."  Could  our  author 
write  m  a  more  rajjturons  strain  of  Fair  Rosa^ 
mond?  Nevertheless,  apes  are  nasty  brutes, 
and  no  eloquence  can  ever  reconcfle  us  to 
these  chattering  images  of  poor  humanity. 

Mr.  Bucklaira's  volume  seems  extremely 
well  calculated  to  create  a  taste  for  natural 
science  and  a  love  of  observation.  This  is 
what  is  wanted.  It  is  marvellous  how  ^reat 
i&  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  natural  science 
among  the  educated  classes.  In  ao  wide  a 
field  of  study,  the  professional  and  active 
duties  of  life  will  in  many  cases  prevent  the 
possibility  of  accurate  or  extensive  knowledge 
m  all  the  departments  of  phvsical  science. 
But  seldom  even  in  any  one  aejiartment  is 
knowledge  possessed.  The  ancients  specu- 
lated profoundly  on  mental  science,  but  ap- 
peared never  to  hare  given  any  thousht  to 
the  study  of  the  outward  world ;  and  what 
seems  strange,  the  viuble  and  external  ob- 
jects to  which  they  did  devote  their  attention 
were  those  most  remote  from  them,  namely, 
the  stars.  Geology  seems  at  present  the 
popular  science ;  and  chiefly  so,  we  lielieve, 
because  it  is  one  of  those  themes  which  can 
be  talked  about,  without  the  necessity  of  the 
talker  being  premusly  subjected  to  much 
study.  And  yet  Geology  presupposes  an 
accurate  knowledge  and  a  skilful  application 
of  the  sciences  of  mineralogy,  botany,  and 
zoology.  Without  this,  the  geologist  cannot 
read  his  subterraDeon  liter^ure — cannot  de- 


dpher  the  hieroglypics  written  on  ^e  flinty 
porohments  of  our  globe  by  the  iron  stjlus 
of  Old  Time.  But  without  this  he  can  gene- 
ralise, and  theorise,  and  range  the  tesUmony 
of  nature  in  antagonism  with  the  testimony 
of  Revelation,  or  construct  out  of  the  two 
testimonies  a  wild  harmony  in  which  all  is 
harsh  dissonance.  An  accurate  and  scientific 
notation  of  the  inmates  of  a  horsepond,  is 
infinitely  more  valuable  than  tliese  sublime 
geological  speculations  which  are  being  con- 
ducted in  the  mean  time  without  the  neces- 
sary data. 

How  to  account  for  the  utter  ignorance  of 
natural  objects  among  the  educated,  we  know 
not.  Our  universities  must  be  at  fault.  In  all 
our  Scotch  colleges  natural  science  is  meagrely 
taught,  and  in  one  or  two  of  them,  we  believe, 
not  at  all  It  is  really  distressing  to  see  so 
many,  otherwise  well  infimned,  utterly  inca- 
pable of  observing  nature.  The  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  lie  wide  open  before 
them ;  nature  woos  their  notice  in  her  own 
winning  way  ;  asks  to  be  searched  and  stud- 
ied by  them;  but  they  are  deaf  to  her  call 
and  blind  to  her  marvels.  We  know  many 
gentlemen  who  live  in  the  country  all  the 
year  round,  who  could  not  discriminate  a  lark 
from  a  sparrow  unless  they  saw  the  one  on 
the  house-top,  and  the  other  poised  high,  in 
mid-air.  People  who  live  in  ciJies,  who  'are 
doomed  to  walk  on  the  pavement,  to  look  all 
the  yeor  at  stone  and  lime,  and  bricks,  and 
stupid  chimnej-8,  and  long  senseless  rows  of 
stariuff  windows,  are  merely  to  be  pitied. 
They  nave  enough  natural  history,  perhaps, 
if  they  know  that  the  eggs  which  they  eat  at 
breakntat  are  not  furnished  by  firogs ;  that 
the  natural  color  of  the  foliage  of  trees  is 
green,  although  the  leaves  of  the  stunted 
trees  in  their  parterres  are  of  a  brown  and 
sooty  hue.  But  for  gentlemen  who  live  in 
the  countrj',  and  to  whom  nature  reveals  her- 
self in  all  her  varied  and  benignant  aspects,  - 
to  remain  so  ignorant,  is  a  scandal  and  a 
shame.  These  parties  little  know  the  ])lea- 
sures  of  wliich  they  deprive  ibemselves. 
They  are,  indeed,  unworthy  of  the  high  priv- 
ilege of  living  in  the  coimtry. 

Natural  science,  we  believe,  forms  no  part 
of  the  theological  curriculum,  and  is  inade-  ' 
quately  represented  in  the  medical.  And 
yet  every  countrj'  cterg}*man  and  every  coun- 
try surgeon  ought  to  be  an  out-door  natural- 
ist. Had  they  generally  been  so,  how  much 
more  accurate  and  com])lete  would  have  been 
our  knowledge  of  the  zoology  and  botany  of 
our  island,  white  each,  in  his  own  locality, 
would  have  cherishec'.  a  love  of  nature,  and 
educated  multitudes  into  a  wise  and  intelli- 
gent observation  of  her  phenomena.  It  is 
the  mere  refuge  of  indolence  to  sajr  that  the 
study  would  interfere  with  professumal  duty. 
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They  can  be  conducted  contemporaneously, 
and  the  one  will  prove  ancillary  to  the  other. 
The  divine  Teacner  has  taught  ub  not  to 
admire  merely,  but  tp  "conatder  the  lilies 
how  they  ^w."  In  His  handB,  the  lilies  of 
the  field  look  up  into  oar  iace  in  innocent 
wonder,  and  vitti  mute  eloquence  rebuke  our 
siniiil  mistrust  of  Henven.  From  the  young 
zavens  rocked  in  theic  ej'ries  He  gathers 

Scat  moral  lessons,  and  invests  them  with 
e  high  functions  of  ftpiritual  monitors. 
Competitive  examiuations  are,  now-a-days, 
to  elevate  the  educational  standard.  We 
shall  see.  In  the  mean  time,  we  should  pro- 
pose that  ere  a  clergyman  be'inducted  into  a 
country  parish,  or  a  surgeon  be  permitted  to 
prescrilie  to  rustics,  he  should  oe  asked  to 
parse  a  horse-pond — ^to  say  what  he  knows 
about  tadpoles — to  identify  the  flora  in  it, 
and  •  on  iia  margin — to  classify  and  name  its 


phenerograms  and  cryptogams.  If  the  an- 
swers are  not  satisfactory,  let  the  aspirant  be 
soused  in  the  pond,  and  remitted  to  his 
studies. 

But  our  limits  are  exhausted,  and  ve  must 
bid  Mr.  Bucklond  good-by,  and  thank  him 
once  more  for  his  pleasant  volume.  Should 
he  visit  Scotland,  and  ever  drop  his  fly  on  the 
pellucid  waters  of  the  Tweed  or  Tay,  he  will 
never  more  be  seen  chaired  in  a  punt  and 

f roping  for  gudgeon  in  the  turbid  Thames, 
n  these  northern  parts,  "  black  beetles  are 
not  to  be  procured  at  all  seasons,"  but  black 
cattle  are.  Nay,  the  true  Bana  escutenta  is 
to  be  found,  although  not  so  abundantly  as 
in  the  south,  and  with  due  premonition,  we 
could  have  a  few  edible  frogs  ready  for  Mr. 
Buckland,  with  a  view  of  grattlying  his  gas- 
tronomic predilections. 


Sib  Benjamin  Rin>TARD  itr  Sbfencb  of 
THE  Clerot. — "Sir  Benjamin  Rodyard,  21 
Jane,  1641. 

"  We  are  now  upon  n  very  great  businesD,  so 
great  indeed  tbat  it  requires  our  soundest,  our 
saddest  consideration ;  our  best  jude^ncnt  for 
the  present,  our  utmost  forcsif^Iit  for  the  future. 

"But,  sir,  one  thing  dotli  exceedingly  trouble 
me,  it  turns  mo  round  ^ut,  it  m&kes  my  wiiole 
reason  vertiginous  ;  which  is,  that  so  many  do 
believe,  against  tlic  wisdom  of  all  ages,  that  now 
there  can  be  no  reformation  witliout  destruction, 
as  if  every  sick  body  rauat  be  presently  knocked 
on  the  licad  as  past  hope  of  cure. 

" — If  wo  pull  down  Bishopricks,  and  pull 
down  Cathedral  Chnrcbes,  in  a  short  time  we 
mast  be  forced  to  poll  Colleges  too ;  for  Scholars 
will  live  and  die  tlicro  as  in  cells,  if  there  be  not 
considerable  preferment  to  invite  them  abroad. 
And  the  example  we  are  making  now,  will  be  ' 
an  coRy  temptation  to  tlie  less  pressing  necessi- 
ties of  future  times. 

"  This  is  the  next  way  to  bring  in  barbarism ; 
to  make  the  Clergy  an  unlearned  contemptible 
vocation,  not  to  bo  desired  but  br  the  basest  of 
the  people.  And  then  where  shall  we  find  men 
able  to  convince  an  adversary  ? 

"  A  Clet^man  ought  to  have  a  Ht  greater 
proportion  to  live  npon,  than  any  other  man  of 
an  equal  condition.  He  is  not  bred  to  multiply 
tlirec-pcnces ;  it  becomes  liim  not  to  live  me- 
chanically and  sordidly ;  he  mu^t  be  given  to 
hospitality.  I  do  know  myself  a  Clergyman, 
no  dignitary,  whose  books  have  cost  him  a 
thousand  pounds,  which  when  he  dies,  may  be 
worth  to  uis  wife  and  children  about  two  hun- 
dred. 

"  It  will  be  a  shameful  reproach  to  so  flouiv 
ishing  a  kingdom  as  this,  to  have  a  poor  be^arly 
Clergy.  For  my  part,  I  think  nothing  too  much, 
nothing  too  good,  for  a  good  Minister,  a  good 
Cleigj^oaD.  They  oo^t  least  to  want,  who 


bestknowhow  to  abound.  Burning  and  shining 
lights  do  well  deserve  to  bo  set  in  good  candle- 
sticks. —iVa/son,  vol.  2,  pp.  298,  300. 


The  last  Calcutta  mail  annoaoces  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Ellerton,  widow  of  the  late  John  Eller- 
ton,  Esq.,  of  Maldah,  a  lady  whoso  name  has 
been  well  known  to  all  Indians  for  the  lost  balf- 
cenmry.  She  was  by  far  the  oldest  European 
resident  in  Bengal,  having  gone  to  Calcutta  in 
1779.  Hyder  Ali  was  then  *organizing  the 
Mahratta  confederacy  for  the  expulsion  of  tbe 
British,  and  the  French  were  yet  contesting  onr 
supremacy  in  the  East.  The  battle  of  Assaye 
was  not  iought  by  Wellesley  for  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  afterwards.  Mrs.  Ellerton 
witnessed  all  the  great  events  of  Indian  Iiiston*, 
from  the  times  of  Tippoo  Sahib,  Scindiab, 
and  Holkar;  and  deeply  interesting  were  her 
narratives  of  these  old  historical  times.  Sbe 
saw  Sir  Philip  Francis,  the  renowned  "  Juniot," 
brought  back  wounded  to  Calcutta  in  his  palno- 
quin,  on  tlie  morning  that  he  fought  tlic  duel 
with  Warren  Hastings.  Fifty  years  ago  sbe 
devoted  herself  to  tli<^  cause  of  European 
orphans  in  the  Presidency,  and  in  this  and  all 
other  labors  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy 
she  has  ever  taken  an  active  interest.  AVith  the 
late  venerable  Bishop  Wilson  she  was  on  terms 
of  affectionate  intimacy,  and  resided  in  tbe 
palace,  where  she  died  on  the  30th  of  Jannarr, 
not  divided  long  in  death  from  tbe  friend  with 
whom  she  had  been  associated  in  Christian  fel- 
lowship and  usefulness.  She  was  in  her  86tfa 
year,  having  been  in  India  for  79  yean.  Her 
faculties  she  retained  till  the  last,  and  ws  have 
seen  letters  vmtten  by  her  very  recently,  marked 
by  the  kindness,  good  sense,  and  information 
for  which  she  was  distinguisbed.  In  her  deaA, 
one  of  the  last  links  is  broken  which  connected 
far  remote  epochs  of  Anglo-Indian  history. 
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nelly's  little  shoe.- 
freiheit  die  icu  meine. 

FBOK  TUB  OESMAIf  OF  H.  TOlf  SCHBKKEKt 

DOIUP. 

Freedom  !  as  I  love  thee,  so  appear  to  me — 
Like  a  glorious  angel,  heavenly  fair  to  see ; 
Oft  thy  gallant  banner  has  been  Btdned  with 
gore, 

Yet  amid  the  stars  it  shines  for  erormore. 

In  tho  merry  greenwood  beams  thine  honest 
face. 

Under  clastering  blossoiias  is  thy  dwdliog- 
place ; 

'Tis  a  chccrfnl  life,  when  Freedom's  happy 

voice 

Makes  the  woodland  ting,  and  bid^  the  heart 
r^oice. 

Up  from  glooAiy  caTes,  fixnn  dens  of  darkest 
nigbt, 

Up  the  soul  can  rise  to  realms  of  heavenly 
light : 

For  our  coontry's  altars,  f6r  oar  father's  halls, 
For  our  loved  ones  we  can  die,  when  Freedom 
calls. 

Freedom  !  as  I  love  thee,  so  appear  to  me 
Like  a  glorious  angel,  -wondrous  fair  to  see ; 
Freedom  !  dearest  treasure,  noblest  gift  of  God, 
In  our  dear  old  country  make  thy  long  abode. 

— Dvimn  Univtmty  3k^aziite. 


From  The  National  Era. 
"NELLY'S  LITTLE  SHOE." 
BT  KABT  IBTISO. 

On  opening  ttie  pocket  casket  of  a  traveller  ia 
the  Eos^'  I  founa  among  its  carefully  treaanred  cn- 
riodUes,  a  worn  ekU^t  tkot, 

Thxt  little  shoo  ?  My  choicest  treasures  1  Yes, 

j-ou  wonder  why, 
With  jewels  rare  and  reliqoca  met,  that  has 

leave  to  lie ; 

With  camcDS  from  Pompeii's  caves-r-with  coral 

from  the  deep. 
Where  Fharaoh  ana  his  legion  lie,  four  thousand 

years  asleep  I 

But  wonder  not  I   I  left  a  little  happy  girl  at 

home. 

Whoso  feel  just  totter  timidly  from  echoing 

room  to  room. 
Whose  sweet  lips  say  a  nightly  prayer  for  the 

"  papa  '*  whose  name 
She  scarce  had  learned  to  otter,  when  the  hour 

of  parting  came. 

I  kissed  my  sleeping  one  good-bye,  in  that  soul- 
wringing  nonr — 

What,  shame  to  own  a  dew-drop  fell  upon  the 
folded  flower? 

When  turning  from  the  ctutained  crib,  beside 
the  nnrseiy  door, 

Thii  tiny,  tender,  well-worn  akoe,l  caught  np 
from  the  floor  I 

In  all  my  tedious  tosdngs  on  the  wide  and  an- 
gry sea. 

It  1^  upon  my  homedck  iaaft,  and  fong  <^ 
home  to  me; 
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The  home  I  yet  might  see  again,  with  health 

npon  my  cheek — 
Tho  only  thing  the  wide  world  could  h&re  won 

me  form  to  seek  I 

And  np  tho  dizzy  Alpine  heights — and  down  the 
castled  Rhine — 

Wherever  Art  or  Ifatare  owns  a  worship  hal- 
lowed shrine — 

And  all  through  story-haunted  Spain,  and 
sunny  Sicily, 

I'to  home  this  little  token  of  my  baho  beyond 
the  sea. 

In  England's  palaces  of  pride,  and  Italy's  of 

grace. 

Where  all  of  man,  most  godlike  and  most  grov- 
elting  Bnds  a  place: 

Up  tho  old  Pyramids —  along  the  lotus-breath- 
ing Nile, 

I've  worn  this  little  talisman  of  home-love  all 
the  while ! 

And  in  tho  Land  of  lands  to  me,  where  once  the 
Saviour  trod ; 

Where  Dearth  and  Bain  sit  to  keep  the  conse- 
crated sod 

For  Israel's  hope ;  when  there,  I  bowed  by 

"  Sabin's  holy  hill," 
One  blessing  more  I  begged  of  Him  who  hless- 

eth  duldren  stilll 

I've  had  my  days  of  dreariness,  and  ni^ts  of 

gnowing  care : 
And  many  a  moment  hazard-fraught,  and  honr 

of  troubled  prayer. 
But  Ho  who  sent  mo  hither,  gave  wann  wind 

and  tossing  wave 
A  dioi^  to  win  my  shattered  frame  a  respite 
from  the  grave. 

T^th  Health's-  brown  stamp  of  hope  again — 

thank  Heaven  upon  my  brow ; 
With  treasures  gleaned  from  land  and  sea,  I  tnm 

to  ocean  now  I 
Kone  but  a  fatlicr  knows  how  blest — please 

God ! — will  be  the  day 
That  gives  mo  to  my  home,  and  wife,  and  Nelly 
&r  away  I 
licat,  Asia  Minor,  Jan.  1858. 

THE  LITTLE  ONES  IN  BED. 

A  ROW  of  little  faces  by  the  bed — 
A  row  of  little  hands  upon  the  spread — 
A  row  of  little  roguish  eyes  all  closed — 
A  row  of  little  naked  feet  exposed. 

A  gentle  mother  leads  them  in  their  praise, 
Teaching  their  feet  to  tread  in  heavenly  ways. 
And  takes  this  lull  in  childhood's  tiny  tide. 
The  little  errors  of  the  day  to  chide. 

Then,  tumbling  headlong  into  wniting  beds, 
Beneath  tho  sheets  llicy  hide  their  timid  heads ; 
Till  slumber  steals  away  their  idle  fenrs. 
And  like  a  peeping  bud  each  face  appears. 

All  dressed  like  angela  in  their  gowns  of  white. 
They're  wafted  to  Uie  skies  in  dreams  of  night ; 
And  heaven  will  sparkle  in  their  eyes  at  mor% 
.And  stolen  graces  all  their  ways  adorn. 
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SABBATH  DAY. — PEACE 


WITH  ASPIBATION. 


PEACE  WITH  ASPIRATION, 
Mat  hopo  no  present  pleasure  mar. 

Much  less  mj  patience  here  prevent, 
Bnt  be  from  me  forever  fur 

The  bnitc's  beatitude,  content !  . 
Wliilo  Hcav'n,  nnwenry,  waits  to  bless. 

How  foolish  is  tlio  mno  and  vain, 
Wliose  low  ambition  looks  to  less 

Tbnn  that  whidt  none  shall  e'er  attain  I 
These  Scriptures  bare  my  heart  enlarged  : 

*'  Be  holy,"  and  the  wondrous  word  : 
"  With  folly  God  his  angels  charged. 

And  none  is  holy  bnt  the  Lord; " 
And,  that  interpreting  by  this, 

I  learn,  with  absolute  desire. 
To  acorn  the  lap  of  every  bliss. 

Which  docs  not  nurse' me  for  a  higher. 
Yet,  having  seen  the  frantic  moil 

Of  base  ufe  ImVd  iritli  thoughts  that  tower, 
And  felt  how  humbling  the  recoil 

Of  hearts  aspiring  past  their  power, 
I,  knowing  that  thw  realm  of  God 

Is  nich  me,  even  in  the  heart. 
Will  wic  no  eagle  flighu  abroad, 

Jjest  peace,  a  stortlra  dore  depart. 

— Fraaer's  Magaane. 


THE  CEADLE  SONG  OP  THE  POOR. 
Hufln  1  I  cannot  bear  to  see  thee, 
Stretch  thy  tiny  hands  in  vain  ; 
I  have  got  no  bread  to  give  thee. 

Nothing,  child,  to  case  thy  pain. 
When  GoA  sent  thee  flrst  to  bless  me, 

Prbod  and  tliankfut  too,  was  I, — 
Kow,  my  darling,  I  thy  mother, 
Almost  long  to  sec  tneo  die ; 

Sleep  my  darling,  thou  art  weary ; 
God  is  good,  but  life  is  dreary. 

1  have  watched  thy  beauty  fading. 
And  thy  strength  sink  day  by  day  I 

Soon,  I  know,  will  Want  and  Fever 

Take  thy  little  life  awny. 
Famine  makes  thy  father  reckless, 
Hope  has  left  both  htm  and  me ; 
We  conld  snflfcr  all,  my  baby. 
Had  wo  bnt  a  crust  for  tliee. 

Sleep,  my  darling,  thou  art  weary ; 
God  is  good,  but  life  is  dreary. 

Better  thou  should  perish  early. 

Starve  so  soon  my  darling  one, 
Than  live  to  want,  to  sin,  to  struggle 

Vainly  still,  as  I  have  done. 
Better  that  thy  angel  spirit 

With  my  joy,  my  peace  were  flown, 
Ero  thy  heart  grow  cold  and  coreleu, 

KccklesA,  hopelcKs  like  my  own. 
Sleep  my  darling,  thon  art  weary ; 
God  is  good,  but  life  is  dreary. 

2  am  wasted,  dear,  with  hnnger, 
And  my  brain  is  oil  opprest. 


I  have  scarcely  strength  to  press  iheo. 

Wan  and  feeble  to  my  breast. 
Patience,  baby,  God  will  help  as. 
Death  will  come  to  yon  and  me, 
Be  will  take  ns  to  His  Heaven. 
Where  no  want  or  pdn  can  be. 
Sleep  my  darling,  thou  art  weary : 
God  is  good,  bnt  life  is  dreary. 

Sacb  the  plaint,  that  late  and  early, 

Did  we  listen,  we  might  hear 
Close  beside  us — but  the  thunder 

Of  a  city  duUs  our  car. 
Every  heart,  like  God's  bright  Angst, 

Can  bid  one  such  sorrow  cease ; 
God  has  glory  when  his  children 
Bring  his  poor  ones  ^oy  and  peace  1 
Ijiaten,  nearrr,  while  she  sings, 
Sounds  the  flattering  of  wings  I 

— Household  Words. 


SABBATH  DlAT. 

Saubath  holy 
To  the  lowly 
Still  art  thou  a  welcome  day, 
Wlien  thou  comcst,  earth  and  ocean. 
Shade  and  brightness,  rest  and  motion, 
Help  tlu  poor  man's  heart  to  pray. 

Sun-wake  forest  I 
Birds  that  soarest 
O'er  the  mute  empurpled  moor  I 
Throstle's  song,  that  stream-like  flowest : 
Wind,  that  over  dew  drop  goest  I 
Welcome  now  the  woe  worn  poor. 

Little  river. 
Young  for  ever  1 
Cloud,  gold-bright  with  thankful  glee  I 
Happy  wood-blue,  dadty  weeping  I 
Gnat  mthin  the  wild  rose  keeping  I 
Ob,  that  they  were  blessed  as  ye. 

Sabbath  holv ! 
For  the  lowly 
Paint  witli  flowers  thy  glittering  sod ; 
For  affliction's  sons  and  daughters. 
Bid  thy  mountains,  woods  and  waters. 
Pray  to  God,  the  poor  man's  God. 

Pale  young  mother, 
Gaspmg  brother ! 
Weeping  sister  young  and  fair  I 
Grief  l>owed  sire,  that  life-long  diest  I 
White-lipped  child,  that  sleeping  sighest. 
Come  ioA  drink  the  light  and  air. 

Still  God  liTeth, 
Still  he  ^veth 
What  no  life  can  take  away. 
And,  oh,  Sabbath,  bringing  gladness 
Unto  hearts  of  weary  sadness. 
Still  art  thou  the  "  Poor  man's  ioy." 

— Londoa  JounuU. 
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FuBLiSBEBS  will  pleafee  take  notice  that  in 
accordance  with  an  advertisement  some  months 
ago,  we  are  preparing  for  separate  publication 
the  story  of  which  a  part  ia  giTcn  in  this  num- 
ber, "  Which  ?  or  Eddies  round  the  Rectory." 
07^  We  iutcod  to  do  the  same  with  all  tales 
long  enough  to  make  a  book. 

Even  the  long  articles  in  this  number  are  full 
of  ^life :  A  Residence  above  the  Clouds,  is  quite 
a  novel  subject ;  and  Charles'  escape  after  his 
defeat  at  Worcester  is  always  interesting.  '  How 
much  better  his  character  would  have  appeared 
in  history,  bad  Cromwell  banged  him  on  the 
■'BoyalOak"! 


The  subject  of  Sisterhoods,  welcomed  at  fiisC 
by  The  CbristiaQ  Observer,  seems  to  have  b» 
come  rather  alarming  to  that  sedate  magazine. 

Louis  Napoleon  will  be  discos sed  Tciy  ably 
in  the  next  number. 

Eddies  round  the  Bectorywill  beeontiniud, 
very  beautifully,  in  the  next  number. 

It  France  and  England  choose  to  quarrel,  the 
barren  rock  of  Perim  will  answer  the  purpose : 
"any  stone  will  do  to  throw  at  a  dog."  The 
*'  nmeteenth  century  " — the  "  spread  of  eiviliz*. 
tion  "  and  all  that,  will  have  no  effect.  We  are 
confident  that  the  Emperor  has  no  wish  to  break 
with  England — although  doubts  attend  npon  the 
new  miniBto-  to  Iiondrai. 


HEW  BOOKS. 


St.  Mask.  The  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  St.  Mark. 
The  Received  Version,  in  Paragraph  form. 
To  which  is  added  an  Introduction  by  Thomas 
BartwcU  Home ;  a  copious  index ;  and  Five 
IlIuEtrations  :  The  Garden  of  Gethscmane  ; 
Valley  of  Jehosaphat ;  Tomb  of  the  Kings ; 
fool  of  Siloam ;  Moant  Zion.  Published  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  H.^  Stockton,  Philadelphia. 
Price  50  cents,  PoatVtee. 

RbCOLLBCTIOVB    of    THB    UST    DATS  OF 

SsELLEY  AND  Btron.   By  E.  J.  Trelawoey. 

"  No  living  poet  ever  arrived  at  ^e  fullness 
of  bis  fame;  the  jury  which  sits  in  judgment 
upon  a  poet,  belonging  as  he  does,  to  all  time, 
miust  be  composed  of  his  peers :  it  most  be  im- 
pannelled  by  time  from  the  aeloctest  of  the  wise 
of  many  generations," — Shdley's  Defence  of 
Poetry.  Reprinted  by  Tlcknor  and  Fields, 
Boston. 

There  have  been  several  reviews  of  the  Eng- 
lish Editions  of  this  book,  in  the  Living  Age. 
In  No.  730  we  shall  treat  it  still  more  fully. 

A  Woman's  Thoughts  about  Womks. — 
By  the  author  of    John  Bali&x,  Gentle- 


man" Ac.  &c.  Bndd  and  Gariaton.  Kew 
York. 

A  good  book.  Part  of  it  was  copied  from 
Chambers's  Joamal  into  the  laving  Ago. 

.^SCHYLUe,     BX    ItOVIBSIlIA  RBCBKBIOIVB 

FsEDBRici  A.  Falet. — AootheT  volume  of 
Messrs.  Deighton's  very  neat  ediiions  of  "  Cam- 
brid^  Greek  and  Latin  Texts,"  worthy  of 
rankmg  with  the  far-famed  Elzevirs.  To  the 
text  or  the  dramas,  printed  in  a  remarkably 
clear  and  legible  type  hot  not  too  lane  for  the 
size  of  the  book,  u  appended  an  tnmx  i>t  the 
most  note-worthy  woros,  with  references  (oth^ 
place  in  the  text — SpeOator. 

Chbibtianitt  in  China,  Tabtabt  aitd 
Thibet. — By  M.  I'Abbe  Hue,  Author  of  "  The 
Chinese  Empire,"  &c.  Volume  III. — Com- 
pletes the  Abb4  Hue's  compilation  on  the  pro- 
eress  and  fortanes.of  Homanism  in  China  and 
ue  a^acent  regions.  The  latter  part  of  the 
narrative  coming  down  to  the  times  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  has  from  its  more  modem  char- 
acter a  greater  general  interest  than  the  preTtons 
▼otamee.^£^wdiiior. 
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Fmn  the  Rrltbb  ijfiutteriy  Sevlaw. 
Ten»iffe,  an  Aslrtmoma's  E^^eriment ;  or 
Bpeeitdtia  of  a  Rendenet  a6ov«  ike 
.  Cbmds.  By  C.  Viam  Smyth,  F.R.S.S.L. 
&E.,.F.R.A.S.,&c  UIuBtratedwithPhoto- 
Stereograplu.  London  i  Lovell  Reeve. 
1858. 

In  the  summer  of  1866  the  yacht  Titania 
— property  of  Mr.  Bobert  Stephenson, 
M.  P. — was  tripping  across  the  waters  on  her 
vay  to  the  ishind  of  Teneriffe.  She  carried  a 
litUe  cargo  of  scientific  instrumenta.  She  had 
also  an  astronomer  on  board.  ProfemorPiaa- 
m  Smyth — that  vas  his  name — is  vrell  known 
as  the  official  inspector  of  the  Scottish  Skies. 
Why,  therefore,  ^ould  a  gentleman  who  is  in 
eha^  of  the  Heavena  m  the  northern  put 
of  Her  Majesty's  dotninions  be  steering  for 
die  Canaries  with  a  park  of  barometNS,  tele- 
scopes, photographic  cameras,  and  other  in- 
ttrumenta  suited  for  a  philosophies!  campaign  P 

The  reason  was  this.  Advised  by  the  As- 
tronomer-Royal, the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
bad  resolved  to  despatch  a  scientific  mission- 
ary to  some  southern  mountain  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  how  far  the  art  of  obversation 
might  be  improved  if  conducted  at  a  consid- 
erable heighL  The  atmosphere  is  good,  very 
good,  in  its  relation  to  the  human  lungs ;  and 
its  clouds  are  excellent,  very  excellent,  as  the 
(wrriers  of  moisture  and  Uie  dispensers  of  bt- 
nesi  for  the  soiL  But  to  the  astronomer  they 
are  often  productive  of  grave  annoyance. 
How  frequently,  after  waiting  impatiently  for 
the  extinction  of  the  day,  are  his  hopes  of 
starry  study  frustrated  by  the  thick  mists 
which  seem  to  muddy  the  air  from  top  to  bot- 
tom !  How  easily  are  his  telescopes  spiked 
by  the  drops  of  an  impertinent  nimbus.  When 
■ome  fine  celestial  transaction — doubly  pre- 
dous  from  its  rarity — is  shut  out  from  view  by 
a  thick  screen  of  clouds,  must  he  not  feel  like 
a  man  who,  after  coming  to  witness  a  new 
drama,  sees  ^e  curtain  suddenly  descend,  and 
learns  that  the  play  must  he  performed  with 
this  impenetrable  veil  between?  Nor  is  it 
vapor  atone  with  which  the  astronomer  has  to 
contend.  In  such  delicate  matters  as  tele- 
scopic observation,  any  disturbances  in  the  at- 
mosphere, whether  due  to  heat,  motion,  for- 
eign ingredients,  or  otherwise,  may  seriously 
affect  liis  conclusions.  Phenomena  like  ^e 
mirage,  Fata  Morgana,  inverted  ships,  and 
spectral  castles,  show  what  pranks  of  vision 
may  be  oceadoned  by  the  irregular  refraction 


of  light  in  its  passage  through  the  idr.  Con- 
sidering that  the  astronomer  is  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  great  aerial  ocean,  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  which- the  rays  must  dive 
before  they  can  enter  his  instruments,  we 
might  almost  as  well  despair  of  obtaining  per- 
fect results  as  a  scientific  merman  who  should 
oome  out  of  his  coral  cave  in  the  bed  of  the 
sea,  and  point  his  tube  to  the  sur&ce  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  steady  image  of  the  Tas- 
sels riding  on  the  billows. 

Newton,  in  his  Optics,  asserted  that  teles- 
copes could  not  be  so  constructed  as  to  avoid 
the  confoskm  of  rays  arising  from  the  "tremora 
of  the  atmosphere."  He  saw  but  one  reme- 
dy ;  and  that  was  to  enter  a  "serene  and  quiet 
air  such  as  may  be  found  on  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains  above  the  grosser  clouds. 
Bacon,  in  his  New  Atlantis,  says  that  the  no- 
ble corporation  of  philosophers  who  belonged 
to  Solomon's  House  had  lofty  towers,  some 
half  a  mile  in  structure,  which  were  built  up- 
on hills  so  as  to  obtain  a  total  elevation  of 
three  miles  at  the  least.  These  were  used  for 
the  "  view  of  divers  meteors,  as  winds,  run, 
snow,  hail,  and  some  of  the  fiery  meteors  al- 
so;** for,  upon  the  tops,  hermit-observers, 
astronomicftl  anchorites,  were  stationed  to  re- 
port what  was  gmng  on  in  the  upper  air. 

But  Newton's  suggestion  was  long  neglect- 
ed, and  Bacon's  towers  have  never  jet  been 
discovered.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1856 
that  any  formal  attempt  was  made  to  employ 
a  mountain  as  an  observator}',  and  to  put  one- 
third  of  the  atmosphere  out  of  the  way  of  the 
astronomer's  instruments.  The  Peak  of  Ten- 
eriffe was  selected.  Soaring  to  the  height  of 
10,700  feet  above  the  sea,  in  its  more  accessi- 
ble parts,  and  situated  in  a  nearly  tropical  lat- 
itude, that  ftmous  beacon  was  deemed  an  ex- 
cellent eyrie  for  an  observer.  An  expedition 
was  accordingly  equipped.  Government  gave 
£500.  Mr.  Stephenson  lent  his  yacht.  Pro- 
fessor Smyth  o^ed  his  science  and  experi- 
ence, and  away  went  the  astronomer  of  Scot- 
land to  take  up  his  residence  for  a  few  weeks— 

"  In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air, 
Above  tho  smoko  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot 
Which  men  call  earth." 

He  soon  arrived  in  the  Cananan  Archipel- 
ago. This  little  family  of  islands  consists  df 
seven  individuals.  Their  physiognomy  is  de- 
cidedly volcanic.  There  is  no  mistaking  it 
any  more  than  the  earbuncled  visage  of  the 
drunkard.    Once  tfaejr  were  thought  to  h« 
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the  relics  of  a  gnat  contittent  vhich  liei 
drowned  beneath  the  surges  of  the  Atlantie. 
FoetB  or  poetical  historiBna  hailed  them  as 
the  "  Happy  Isles  " — simply,  we  imagioe,  be- 
cause they  wanted  a  site  for  a  pretty  fictioo, 
and  thought  it  would  be  safest  &om  disturb- 
ance if  carried  out  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance at  sea.  But  to  plain  men  of  prose, 
these  rocky  pimples  look  marrellously  like  a 
number  of  volcanic  cones  which  have  been 
elevated  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  You 
might  fkncy  they  had  forced  their  way  to  the 
amftce,  panting  and  stru^Iing,  to  breathe 
the  free  air  of  heaven,  and  give  vent  to  the 
fires  vlueh  were  eonniming  th«r  intraior. 
Tallest  and  lai^est  of  these  Plutonic  excres- 
cences in  the  Archipelago,  is  the  Island  of 
Teneriffe.  Its  Peak,  which  voyagers  assert 
they  have  seen  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
miles  and  upwards,  was  hidden  from  the  eyes 
of  the  new  visitors  by  drifting  masses  of 
cloud,  but  suddenly  there  was  a  rent  in  the 
veil  of  vapor,  and  through  that  opening  they 
beheld  the  monarch  mountain  of  the  group 
gleaming  in  the  glorious  sunshine  as  if  to 
tempt  them  to  land  and  do  homage  at  his 
feet  It  was  but  for  a  few  moments  however. 
The  mists  soon  filled  up  the  fissure,  the  dra- 
pery was  drawn  again  around  his  finrm,  and 
the  vision  was  "  taken  up  into  heaven  "  as  if 
it  were  too  precious  for  a  lengthened  look. 
They  landed  at  Santa  Cruz,  where  the  pro- 
digious heaving  of  the  ocean  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  trade  winds  sometimes  hid  the 
tops  of  the  highest  steeples  in  the  town,  and 
compelled  the  vessels  in  the  roadstead  to 
perform  the  most  preposterous  gjTnnastics. 

Other  and  very  different  expeditions  have 
entered  the  same  bay  and  been  tossed  on  the 
same  breakers.  It  was  here  that  Nelson 
came  in  the  month  of  July,  1797,  to  crown 
hia  head  with  *'  laurel  or  cypress."  In  the 
darkness  of  the  night  ux  divisions  of  boats 
set  out  for  the  mole,  and  on  nearing  it,  the 
assailants  gave  a  right  lusty  huzza  which 
drew  upon  them  a  storm  of  five  from  the 
cannon  and  muskets  of  the  Spaniards.  Some 
of  the  boats  were  swamped  in  the  surf ;  some 
reached  the  landing-place  and  the  men  swept 
it  clear  of  its  defenders ;  but  the  crushing 
discharges  from  the  fortress  mowed  them 
down  in  turn  and  made  it  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed. One  hapless  cutter,  the  Fox,  with 
160  souls  on  IxHurd,  was  struck  by  a  shot,  and 
went  down,  scattering  her  orew  upon  the 


waters.  Of  these,  oghty-three  idone  were 
rescued  from  death,  llie  gallant  Trow- 
bridge,  having  lost  his  mark  in  the  gloom  of 
the  night,  pulled  for  the  shore  under  the  cit- 
adel, and  effected  a  landing.  They  waited 
in  the  Great  Square  expecting  every  moment 
to  be  joined  by  the  Admiral  and  his  Contin- 
gent; hut  day  broke  and  no  Admiral  ap- 
peared. Then,  perceiving  that  he  had  only 
a  small  force  of  some  340  men  to  oppose  to 
many  thousands  of  the  enemy,  Trowbridge 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  Governor,  declaring 
that  he  would  bum  the  town  unless  he  were 
allowed  to  retire  mimolested.  To  this  bold 
proposition  Don  ^uan  Antonio  Gutierrei 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  assent,  and  the 
British  withdrew  to  their  ships,  with  a  loss 
of  250  men.  Where  was  Nelson  P  Whilst 
landing  on  the  mole,  an  early  bullet  pierced 
his  elbow,  and  he  was  removed  to  the  nearest 
ship  in  order  that  the  limb  might  be  ampu- 
tated. He  became  a  "  left-handed  Admiral," 
deemed  himself  a  disabled  trunk,  and  asked 
for  a  frigate  "  to  convey  the  remains  of  his 
carcass  to  ^gland"  that  he  might  make 
room  for  a  "  sounder  man  to  serve  the 
State.**  England  should  have  answered  him 
as  the  spirited  maiden  replied  to  her  lover 
who  was  so  dreadfolly  mutilated  in  a  battle  on 
one  of  the  American  lakes,  that  he  ofibred  to 
release  her  from  her  engagement — "  Tell 
him  if  he  has  but  body  enough  left  to  bold 
bis  soul,  I  will  have  him." 

Far  more  brilliant,  or,  at  least,  far  less 
disastrous  in  its  results,  was  the  scene  which 
took  place  in  the  year  1657,  when  Hobert 
Blake  rode  into  the  harbor  of  Santa  CruL 
The  silver  fleet,  freighted  with  the  produce 
of  the  Peruvian  mines,  was  there.  For  this 
precious  flotilla  the  bold  sea-^eneral  bad 
long  been  on  the  watch ;  but,  wearied  with 
the  delay,  he  came  to  seek  it  in  the  Canarifs- 
It  was  bravely  protected :  forts  with  powerfiU 
ordnance,  earthworks  manned  by  swarms  of 
marksmen,  great  ships  of  war  waiting  the 
signal  to  pour  forth  their  shattering  broad- 
sides, were  all  prepared  to  rain  death  upon 
the  expected  Englishmen.  To  enter  that 
harbor  with  his  battered  vessels  seemed  to 
be  an  act  of  heroic  lunacy  on  the  part  of  the 
British  commander ;  for  if  once  in,  how  could 
he  ivithdraw  from  the  Are  of  the  land  batte- 
ries, in  the  teeth  of  the  steady  Trades," 
even  if  he  should  succeed  in  annihilating  the 
naval  force  of  the  Spaniards  P   Bat  the  Net 
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Bon  of  the  Commonwealth,  spingiiig  from 
his  uck  bed,  dashed  into  the  bay,  and,  before 
night,  every  ship  which  belonged  to  Uie  ene- 
my was  burnt  or  sunk !  No  sooner  was  the 

terrible  work  completed  than  a  rare,  but  for- 
tunate turn  in  the  wind  occurred;  and  his 
vesseU  were  carried  out  to  sea  by  this  "  pro- 
testant "  breeze,  as  the  contrary  current  had 
carried  them  in.  Well  might  the  Spaniards 
console  themselves,  as  Lord  Clarendon  re- 
marks, by.  asserting  that  they  had  been 
beaten  by  devils,  and  not  by  men. 

Very  different  was  the  reception  accorded 
to  Professor  Smythe's  pa^c  expedition. 
The  Spanish  authorities  witnessed  the  inva- 
rion  of  their  territory  without  diatrust,  though, 
when  an  excursion  ia  undertaken  purely  in 
the  interests  of  sdence,  we  are  scarcely  dis- 
posed to  look  upon  the  mere  permisuon  to 
traverse  the  island  at  will  as  an  act  of  con- 
spicuous "  liberality."  The  first  duty,  how- 
ever, was  to  fix  upon  a  suitable  station  for  a 
mountain  observatory.  It  mast  not  be  lower 
than  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  for  if  it  were, 
the  cloudfi  of  the  region  would  drown  the 
astronomer's  vision  as  effectually  as  a  London 
fog.  Nor  roust  it  be  too  high,  for  then  access 
would  be  laborious,  and  communication  with 
Uie  nether  world  unpleasantly  interrupted. 
To  drag  their  astronomical  artillery  up  to 
the  summit  of  the  true  Peak,  more  than 
12,000  feet  in'all,  appeared  as  formidable  an 
undertaking  as  it  was  to  transport  cannon 
across  the  pass  of  St.  Bernard ;  and  even  if 
that  could  be  accomplished,  the  hot  vapors 
discharged  from  the  crater  would  probably 
vitiate  the  observations  they  intended  to 
make.  A  hill  called  Guajara  was  finally  se- 
lected. Its  height  was  nearly  9000  feet 
Next  in  stature  to  the  Peak,  it  was  not,  like 
that,  a  chimney  for  volcanic  smoke  and  steam. 
Accordingly,  on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  a  long 
cavalcade  of  men,  horses,  and  mules,  with  a 
quantity  of  philosophical  ba^age,  wound  its 
way  up  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Setting 
out  at  daybreak,  the  expedition  reached 
cloud-land  in  due  time,  passing  through  one 
botanical  zone  after  ano^er ;  and,  before  the 
sun  had  well  gone  down,  the  Professor  and 
his  followers  stood  safely  upon  the  summit  of 
Guajara.  Next  morning  they  opened  their 
"  aerial  campaign."  Tents  were  pitched,  and 
fortified  against  the  winds  by  enclosures  of 
n^^ied  masonry.  "Build  your  walls  high 
and  atnmg  towards  the  SM^"  aaid  the  fint 


letter  they  recaved  from  the  lower  win-ld, 
or  your  tenta  will  he  torn  to  ribbons."  The 
adnce  was  good,  for  the  party  were  often 
visited  with  tremendous  blasts.  These  wild 
coursers  of  the  sky  came  rushing  up  the 
mountain  like  horsemen  to  the  charge ;  they 
hurled  themselves  against  the  face  of  the 
precipice  below,  and  then  poured  over  the 
brow  of  the  cliffs,  raging  and  roaring  as  they 
advanced.  The  sand  was  lifted  up  and 
launched 'in  clouds.  It  was  not  their  only 
missile,  for  even  little  pebbles  were  snatched 
from  the  earth,  and  showered  around  in  a 
miniature  milraille.  As  the  enemy  bowled 
along  to  the  station,  you  might  almost  have 
expected  the  Pro^ssor  to  give  the  word, 
"Prepare  to  recnve  cavalry."  And  when 
the  airy  squadrons  broke  upon  the  tents,  and 
the  poles  began  to  rock  to  and  fro  like  the 
masts  of  a  vessel  in  a  gusty  day,  it  really  ap- 
peared as  if  they  were  bent  upon  sweeping 
the  invaders  from  the  hill.  Still  there 
seemed  to  be  a  touch  of  good-nature  in  the 
young  hurricanes  which  dashed  over  the 
camp.  One  of  these  pirouetting  visitors 
seized  a  heavy  piece  of  canvas,  ten  feet  square, 
which  was  spread  out  on  the  rock,  "whirled 
it  round  and  round  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and 
then  deposited  it  again  as  flat  as  before,  al- 
most in  its  former  position."  On  another  oc- 
casion, a  box  conhdning  a  roll  of  blue  cotton 
doth  fbrty  yards  long,  was  lying  open  with 
one  extremity  of  the  garment  protruding. 
A  mischievous  little  whirlwind  spied  its  op- 
portunity whilst  the  Professor  was  busy  with 
his  instruments,  and  rushing  up,  grasped  the 
end  of  the  cloth,  whipped  it  out  of  its  case, 
and  carried  it  high  into  the  air  with  its  full 
length  unfurled.  "  So  high  was  it  that  it 
looked  like  a  mere  piece  of  ribbon.  Three 
times  completely  did  it  sail  slowly  round  in 
a  circle,  accompanied  by  some  hats,  caps,  and 
other  small  matters,  that  looked  like  swallows 
beside  it,  and  then  descending  leisurely,  it 
fell  about  fbur  hundred  yards  to  the  S.W.  of 
our  position."  We  do  not  know  whether 
most  to  admire  the  fine  illustration  thus  af- 
forded of  the  revolving  principles  on  which 
hurricanes  are  conducted,  or  the  pleasant, 
windy  waggery  which  these  particular  cases 
present  "Gentlemen,"  these  rough  chil- 
dren of  ^luB  appeared  to  say,  **  you  know 
you  have  no  right  here.  This  is  otu-  moun- 
tain; it  is  no  place  for  you.  Why  should 
you  intrude  into  pur  domain?  The  world 
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18  vide  enough  for  m  alL  You  can't  be 
here  for  any  good  purpose.  What  do  you 
want  with  all  those  auspicious  inBtrumeotsP 
Pack  them  up  again,  and  get  down  as  soon 
ai  you  can  to  your  peaceful  plains.  We 
might  easily  make  you  uncomfortable  if  we 
liked ;  but  we  don't  choose  to  take  strong 
measures  if  you  will  only  decamp  with  rea- 
sonable despatch.  We  will  just  show  }-ou  a 
little  of  our  power,  and  then  you  can  judge 
for  yourselves."  So  up  went  the  oloth,  down 
bent  the. tent-pole;  the  canvas  flapped  and 
quivered  in  the  bhist ;  and  a  hlindmg  volley 
of  gravel  was  showered  over  the  person  of 
the  intrusive  Professor. 

In  spite  of  these  boisterous  aborigines, 
however,  the  invaders  held  their  ground,  and 
made  themselves  as  much  at  hoiite  as  cir- 
cumatances  would  permit.  In  truth,  it  was  a 
lonely  world.  There  they  were,  nearly  9000 
feet  above  the  haunts  of  men,  dwelling  ia 
a  volcanic  wildemesst  and  on  the  very  mar- 
gin of  a  great  crater,  whose  diameter  was  not 
leas  than  «ght  milm.  Within  ten  paces  of 
the  station  a  tremendous  precipice  com- 
menced, with  a  plunge  of  more  than  1500 
feet  Hfivering  over  the  sea,  half  way  be- 
neath their  position,  the  clouds  brought  by 
the  trade-wind  formed  themselves  into  a  pla- 
teau of  grey  vapor,  which  extended  to  the 
horizon  on  every  hand ;  and  so  even  was  its 
surfuce,  that  the  spectator  fencied  he  might 
ha\'e  walked  across  on  its  pavement  of  watery 
vesicles  to  the  island  of  Falmo,  which  showed 
its  summits  in  the  distance. 

This  hanging-plain,  however,  did  not  ap- 
proach close  to  the  mountain  ude.  A  rim  of 
cloud,  lower  in  elevation,  and  thinner  in  sub- 
stance, ran  round  the  elifi,  as  if  attached  to 
their  flanks,  like  the  **  ice  foot "  of  the  polar 
shores.  Generally  there  was  an  interval  be- 
tween the  two  strata  of  vapor,  through  which 
the  ocean  might  be  seen — sometimes  whipped 
into  foam  under  the  breeze,  whilst  the  winds 
might  perhaps  be  hushed,  and  all  was  calm 
on  the  brow  of  the  rock.  At  this  height, 
and  in  such  a  stony  region,  the  powers  of 
vegetation  seemed  to  be  well  nigh  exhausted. 
Yet  as  if  to  show  how  happUy  Nature  can 
still  employ  her  enei^s  in  the  most  unfavor- 
able i^umstaneeB,  one  buafa  springs  up 
when  all  others  have  succumbed  to  the  rigors 
of  the  locality.  This  is  the  retama  (eytiaus 
nubigenus).  It  is  required  to  grow  in  a  dn- 
dery  soil,  and  on  dedindes  where  the  parti- 


cles are  kept  in  constant  motion,  gliding 
along  like  a  powdered  glacier,  but  wi:h  a 
much  swifter  pace.  It  must  vegetate,  too,  in 
an  arid  atmosphere,  for  above  the  ordinary 
line  of  mist,  and  on  ground  rarely  re&eshed 
by  summer  showers.  Yet  this  brave  little 
plant  strikes  its  roots  into  the  earth,  and 
manages  to  gain  a  firm  footing  on  the  treach- 
erous slopes.  There  it  flourishes  on  the 
meagerest  aUowance  of  moisture,  and  aflbrdi 
ample  suppUea  of  fiiel  to  the  traveller  when 
he  wants  to  cook  bis  provisions,  or  to  protect 
himself  from  the  cutting  cold  of  the  night. 
And  when  night  does  come,  how  greatly  ia 
the  loveliness  of  the  scene  enhanced.  "  There 
was,"  says  Professor  Smyth,  "  the  silence  and 
stillness  of  death."  It  was  a  silence  which 
would  have  been  striking  even  to  Ossian's 
heroes  of  the  mist  and  ghosts  of  the  hills. 
For,  on  Teneriffe,  there  were  no  gurgling 
tbrrenti,  no  madly-rushing  cataracts  to  keep 
the  mountain  awake  with  their  sleepless  roar. 
Xot  a  allele  stream  existed  to  enliven  thia 
Sahara  of  sound.  To  the  listener,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  &r  above  the  levels  of  homan 
life,  the  utter  taciturnity  of  Natiue  is  more 
solemn,  and  perhaps  more  stunning,  than 
the  crashes  of  her  loudest  thunder.  "  A 
faint  tinkle,  tinkle,  now  and  then  from  a 
stray  goat  was  the  only  sound  to  be  heard 
during  this  anxious  period ;  and  though  the 
creature  was  far  off,  one  could  distinguish 
whenever  it  stopped  to  browse  on  some  soli- 
tary retama  bush,  and  then  when  it  trotted 
off  to  find  another." 

What,  then,  were  the  scientific  questioiu 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  Professor  was 
turned  whilst  dwelling  in  these  towering  soli- 
tudes f  We  can  only  give  a  Aw  illustra- 
tions. If  the  reader  should  be  a  Int  of  a 
meteorologist,  or  will  be  kind  enough  to  con- 
sider himself  such  for  a  few  moments,  he 
will  doubtless  take  some  interest  in  the  hu- 
midity of  the  upper  air.  We  don't  ask  him 
to  display  any  passionate  attachment  to  hy- 
grometers, nor  do  we  expect  that  he  will  feel 
particularly  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of 
mountain  moisture  in  general  But  when  he 
learns  that  this  topic  has  been  the  bone  of 
philosophical  contoition — that  rival  theoriea 
exist  on  the  poin^  and  that  each  of  tbeae 
has  been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
its  upholders,  he  will  probably  prick  up  hie 
ears,  and  even  long  (o  have  a  finger  in  the 
fight 
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Doea  dryness  mcreue  or  decrease  as  we 
ncendP  When  we  look  upwards,  and  see 
whole  acres  of  vapor  floating  at  great  heights 
in  the  air— when  we  ohaerre  the  grey  mists 
gathering  in  solemn  C(mTOcation  npm  the 
snmmita  of  the  hills,  and  ihrodding  them  for 
days  together,  we  might  naturally  assume 
that  the  elevated  regions  of  the  earth  must 
be  more  watery  than  the  inferior.  We  should 
say  that  the  man  who  proposes  to  live  in 
nubibua  for  a  time  ought  to  take  a  quantity 
of  umbrellas  end  mackintosh  garments,  un- 
less, like  a  pillar  saint  of  old,  he  considered 
it  part  of  his  penance  to  endure  all  the  Tide- 
itodes  of  the  weather  without  protection. 
Explorers,  too,  in  various  quarters  have  ob- 
served much  to  confirm  this  plausible  conclu- 
sion. Thus,  at  Tatde  Mountain,  the  traveller 
begins  with  arid  Mnd,  which  exhibits  the 
characteristic  vegetation  of  a  dry  r^on,  and 
ends  with  boggy  flats,  whrn  zeeda  and 
marshy  plants  abotmd,  and  the  air  is  charged 
with  a  cold  wet  mist. 

But  when  Saussure  and  Deluc  came  down 
from  the  Alps,  hygrometer  in  hand,  their  in- 
strumental readings  appeared  to  be  quite  in- 
consistent with  this  view.  Humboldt's  Amer- 
ican researches  confirmed  the  doubts  of  the 
French  philosophers.  Various  aeronauts 
have  also  added  their  observations,  and  these, 
says  Professor  Smyth, "  have  now  unalterably 
established  the  hct  that,  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth  up  to  the  level  of  the  first  Newton's 
grosser  clouds,  moisture  evidently  increases ; 
but  above  that  level  suddenly  and  greatly  de- 
creases, barring  exceptional  cases,  to  more 
than  African  dryness." 

At  any  rate,  the  question  might  he  birly 
tried  on  -  the  pinnacles  of  Teneriffe.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Professor  has  given  us  no  hy- 
grometic  observations  taken  at  the  level  of 
the  sea,  nor  any  particulara  of  atmospheric 
pressure  in  the  lowlands,  from  which  the  full 
value  of  his  results  might  be  determined. 
in  truth,  this  want  of  comparative  data  gen- 
erally greatly  impairs  the  scientific  suffidenqr 
of  his  book,  and  lays  his  conclusions  open  to 
the  assumption  that  th^  may  have  some* 
times  been  founded  on  partial  or  tranntory 
conditions.  If  provinon  was  not  made  for 
the  simultaneous  r^istraticm  of  all  meteoro- 
logical changes  beneath  as  well  aa  above  the 
clouds  of  the  Peak,  so  ^  as  this  could  be 
done,  we  think  it  was  a  flaw  in  the  ammge- 
menta  of  an  excellent  and  laudable  expedi- 


tion. But  however  this  may  be,  many  of  the 
facts  adduced  by  the  Professor  show  that,  in- 
stead of  a  sloppy  atmosphere,  as  the  first 
theory  would  lesd  us  to  expect  on  Teneriflib, 
the  dryness  of  its  upper  stories,  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  was  quite  remaritable. 

On  ascending  the  mountain,  the  lips  of  the 
party  began  to  split,  the  skin  cn^ed,  the 
nails  became  exceedingly  brittle,  the  hair 
grew  crisper  and  more  ftizzly,  and  the  faces 
of  the  travellers  were  soon  browned  and 
blistered  by  the  sun.  The  bread  became  so 
desperately  hard  in  the  course  of  half  a  day, 
that  even  nautical  teeth  would  have  gnawed 
through  it  with  some  difficulty,  and  a  set  of 
iron  incisors  alone  could  have  done  adequate 
justice  to  such  fare.  Sad  havoc  was  made 
with  the  Bcientifio  tackle  in  consequence  of 
the  extreme  aridity  of  the  air.  Cracks 
opened  in  the  photographu:  apparatus  and 
lectures  come  out  with  ugly  blat^  lines  ocroM 
thdr  surface.  Fissures,  into  which  yoa 
might  insert  a  finger,  were  discovered  in  the 
lids  of  gay  mahogany  cases.  The  wooden 
scale  of  a  thermometer  bent  into  such  a 
curve  that  the  tube  was  snapped,  and  the 
central  portion  driven  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  microscopic  glasses  were  found 
glued  into  a  nauseous  lump  by  the  shrinking 
of  a  cork  in  a  bottle  of  viscid  Canada  bal- 
sam. The  electrometer  was  damaged  by  the 
contraction  of  its  base  on  the  glass  bell,  and 
the  magnetometer  sufiered  acutely  from  the 
warfnng  of  the  wood,  until  reUeved  hy  chisek 
and  penknives.  Queerest  of  all  Masters, 
perhaps,  was  that  which  happened  to  a  box. 
On  attempting  to  lift  it  carefully  by  both 
handles,  the  lid  and  sides  alone  responded  to 
the  call ;  the  body,  with  its  lockers  and  con- 
tents, remaining  behind,  as  if  the  tenacity  of 
the  glue  had  been  totally  destroyed. 

There  was  certainly  one  advantage  arising 
from  this  desiccation  of  the  ur.  The  bushes 
gathered  by  the  travellers  bum  readily  even 
in  their  green  and  youthful  condition.  The 
retama  made  brilliant  fires,  particularly  when 
assisted  by  the  eodeaot  otherwise  adenoearpug 
frankmoides^iihat  imposing  titles  botaitists 
do  give  poor  little  bushes !  The  Professor  is 
warm  in  his  praises  of  their  culinary  services. 
The  one  be^  the  blase  right  joyously — the 
other  continued  the  good  work  with  its  more 
substantial  stuff  Hence  the  pot  boiled 
merrily  in  the  mountain  air.  But,  of  course, 
as  the  presBure  of  the  atmosphere  was  so 
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much  iesi,  the  point  of  ebuUition  must  needs 
be  BO  much  lover.  At  the  very  top  of  the 
central  cone  the  boiling  temperature  vas 
afterwards  found  to  be  about  191°,-  conse- 
quently, if  articles  had  bad  to  be  seethed  or 
decocted  at  this  elevation,  iq)wards  of  twenty 
degrees  of  good  caloric  would  have  been  cut 
off  from  the  service  of  the  cook,  and  the 
operation  must  have  been  continued  for  a 
lengthened  period  if  the  full  benefit  of  the 
process  was  to  be  obtained.  Sometimes  this 
circumstance  has  been  productive  of  much 
annoj'ance  to  travellere.  Can  you  get  eggs 
delicately  done — can  you  procure  first-rate 
tea,  if  the  water  goes  off  in  steam  when  it 
reaches  a  temperature  of  little  more  than 
191^  ?  The  Professor  not  only  thinks  it  pos- 
sible, but  seems  to  laugh  at  the  difficulties 
which  other  explorers  appear  to  have  encoun- 
tered. Mrs.  Smyth,  who  is  cajntai  at  a  cup 
of  tea,  triumphed  over  the  atmospbnre,  and 
emi  produced  a  more  excellent  beverage  tn 
excdsis  than  she  could  have  dmie  in  the 
valleys.  This  the  Professor  explains  on  the 
principle,  that  as  the  air  is  expelled  from  the 
leaves  at  a  lower  temperature,  their  flavor  la 
not  dissipated  to  the  same  extent  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat.  But  if  this  be  correct, 
what  of  the  eggs  and  similar  commodities  P 
Hr.  Darwin  tells  us  that  whilst  high  up 
amongst  Andes,  his  party  found  their  pota- 
toes as  hard  as  ever  after  several  hours'  boil- 
ing. The  pot  was  kept  on  the  fire  all  night ; 
the  operation  wat  continued  next  morning  j 
but  still  the  v^table  remained  perfeeUy  ob- 
durate. Two  of  his  attendants  were  heard 
discussing  the  phenomenon,  and  the  conclu- 
sion they  formed  was  that  the  vessel  must  be 
bewitched.  "  It  takes  nearly  as  long  again," 
says  a  visitor  to  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard, 
"  to  cook  meat  as  it  would  if  the  water  boiled 
at  the  ordinary  point  of  212°.  The  fire 
must  be  kept  glowing  and  the  pot  boiling  five 
hours,  to  cook  a  piece  of  meat  which  it 
would  have  taken  only  three  hours  to  get 
ready  for  the  table  if  the  vrater  would  only 
have  vraited  till  212°.  This  costs  fuel,  so 
that  a  dish  of  bomlli  makes  the  monks  con- 
sume an  inordinate  quantity  of  vrood  in  the 
kitchen." 

Rain,  of  course,  conld  scarcely  be  expected 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Were  not  the 
clouds  brought  by  the  trade  winds  some 
thousands  of  feet  beneath  their  position  P  It 
is  true  the  gzeak  counter  current  whkfa  flom 


from  the  equator  to  the  poles  was  streaning 
steadily  along  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  it  was  too  high  in  its  eonrae 
to  deposit  its  moisture  upon  a  r^ion  so  little 
removed  from  the  tropical  belt.  Let  it  travel 
to  the  latitude  of  the  British  Isluids,  and  there 
having  descended  to  a  lower  level  and  mtered 
a  colder  sky,  it  would  drench  the  natives,  as  it 
wasfrequentlydoingatthatveryperiod.  These 
high  S.  W.  winds  do  occasionally  let  fall  a 
few  drops  upon  the  mountain  and  upon  the 
vineyards  beneath ;  but  Providence  has  kindly 
enjoined  them  to  reserve  their  contents  for 
more  northerly  climes.  Why  P  Each  atom 
of  vapor  they  transport  has  been  raised  in  a 
region  of  sunshine,  and  bears  with  it  a  quan- 
tity of  tropical  warmth.  On  mixmg  with  the 
cold  air  of  less  £ivored  latitudes,  this  vapw 
condens«  and  fpves  out  its  latent  heat  Thai 
the  temperature  of  lands  like  Great  Britain  is 
ameliorated — in  &ct,  aupported— by  r^lar 
subsidies  of  warmtii  from  the  South.  That 
great  current  consdentiously  abstains  from 
expending  any  conuderahle  quantity  of  mois- 
ture until  it  reaches  the  region  of  compa»- 
tive  cold,  as  if  it  knew  it  was  frrighted  with 
the  most  precious  of  principles,  that  its  drops 
were  the  glad  carriers  of  caloric,  and  that 
many  a  ttai  land  might  wither  were  this  fleet 
of  golden  vesicles — argosies  more  richly 
laden  than  those  of  Mexico  or  Peru — stayed 
in  its  course  or  diverted  to  another  destbia- 
tion. 

Another  interesting  question  wu  to  detn^ 
mbe  the  amount  of  solar  radiation  in  theae 
elevated  toacts.  In  other  words,  what  vraa 
the  strength  of  the  sun's  rays  before  they 
plunged  into  the  denser  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  sacrificed  a  large  portion  of  their 
caloric  in  their  transit  through  the  ocean  of 
vapor  below  ?  Here  the  good  reader  most 
distinguish  between  temperature  and  radia- 
tion. They  are  different  things.  The  one 
may  be  represented  by  the  climate  of  the 
room  in  which  you  ut:  the  other  by  the 
durect  influencea  of  the  fire  which  enlivens 
the  iqmrtment.  The  thramometer  may  iadi* 
cate  a  general  warmth  of  sixty  or  seven^ 
degrees}  but  let  it  gndoally  approach  the 
hmrth,  and  the  qniduilver  will  mount  wtil 
it  has  reached  the  top  of  its  calorific  gamut 
and  fractured  the  tube  in  its  expansive  rage. 
Now  judging  from  the  nightcaps  of  snow 
which  are  worn  by  the  tallest  mountains,  and 
renwnbaring  th^  if  we  could  olimb  to  tba 
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bei^t  of  some  10,000  feet  at  the  Equator 
itaelf  ve  ahould  find  every  pinnacle  coated 
with  ice,  we  might  conclude  that  the  aun'a 
beams  must  be  lesa  poverful  in  these  lofty 
solitudes  than  in  the  humbler  plains.  It 
would  be  a  great  mistake.  It  certainly 
aotmds  like  a  paradox  to  say  that  if  the 
Tower  of  Babel  had  been  completed,  the 
garrets  would  have  been  white  with  frost,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  stoiws  shivering 
irith  cold,  though  the  direct  heat  of  die  sun 
would  be  considerably  greater  than  that  re- 
ceived from  him  at  the  ground^floors  of  the 
pile.  Such,  however,  would  unquestionably 
have  been  the  case.  The  depth  and  density 
of  the  atmosphere  explain  the  phenomenon. 
Let  a  schoolboy  possessed  of  a  convex  lens, 
and  eager  as  all  schoolboys  are,  when  so  en- 
riched, to  bum  holes  in  the  hands  of  their 
companions,  try  the  pleasmg  experiment 
when  the  sun  is  declining  in  the  heavens, 
and  be  will  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  proper 
impression  upon  the  cuticle  of  his  patient; 
but  l«t  him  operate  towards  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  the  writhings  of  his  victim  will  soon 
assure  him  that  he  has  completely  succeeded 
in  his  little  auto-da-fe.  The  solar  rays  have 
in  fact  to  traverse  a  much  greater  extent  of 
air  when  the  sun  is  on  the  liorizon  than  when 
he  is  in  the  zenith,  and  consequently  are 
shorn  of  much  of  their  calorific  power  before 
they  alight  on  the  earth.  This  loss  has  been 
variously  estimated.  Few  have  reckoned  it 
at  much  less  than  a  third  of  the  heat  of  the 
beam  when  it  first  sMkes  upon  our  atmos- 
phere :  and  some  have  supposed  that  at  least 
leventy  parts  out  of  every  hundred  are  in* 
t«cepted  in  the  verUcal  descent  of  a  ray. 
Not  that  all  this  valuable  warmth  ia  idly 
squandered ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  absorbed 
by  the  air  and  vapors,  and  thus  serves  to 
heat  the  great  transparent  garment  which 
nature  baa  so  magnificently  woven  for  the 
protection  of  the  globe. 

But  if  the  upper  parts  of  the  atmosphere 
arrest  the  choicest  portions  of  the  solar  fire, 
why  should  they  not  be  warmer  than  the 
lower?  Such,  indeed,  would  be  the  case, 
were  the  air  of  equal  density  throughout. 
But  it  is  not  Its  rarity  increases  in  propor- 
tion as  we  ascend,  and  consequently  its  capa- 
dty  for  heat  augmenting,  there  is  not  the 
same  palpable  manifestation  of  warmth  in 
these  lofty  r^ons  which  ve  expect,  and,  in 
bfst,  experience  at  the  aurbee  of  the  euth. 


Neither  can  the  superior  strata  of  the  atmos- 
phere profit  by  the  radiation  which  goes  on 
from  the  ground,  end  tends  to  keep  up  the 
temperature  of  the  strata  contiguous  to  the 
soil.  Hence  though  the  attics  of  the  globe 
receive  the  '■jnck"  of  the  sunshine — the 
vii^  efiuaions  of  the  solar  fomace,  if  we 
may  so  speak — the  air  around  ia  unable  to 
fimd  the  glorious  fire  so  as  to  raise  its  own 
aentible  temperature  to  an  equivalent  hoght. 

These  things  considered,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  how  Professor  Smyth's 
thermometers  conducted  themselves  on  the 
mountains  of  Tenerifi'e.  On  the  first  day  of 
trial  a  patent  instrument  was  shattered  by 
the  sunshine.  It  was  only  qualified  to  mark 
a  temperature  of  140  degrees,  but  when  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  raya  of  the  luminary,  the 
quicksilver  rose  so  rapidly  that  it  soon  reached 
this  limit,  and  broke  the  tube  m  its  efibrts  to 
expand.  With  instruments  of  higher  capfr- 
bihties  the  observations  were  continued,  and 
by  noon  the  mercury  stood  at  168°.  Still 
more  striking  residts  were  attained  on  a  sub- 
sequent day.  One  calm  morning  the  fiuid 
ascended  to  180°  by  half-paat  nine  o'clock, 
and  at  twelve  o'clock  it  had  flowed  over,  and 
half  filled  a  kind  of  aafety  ciatem,  the  appara- 
tua  being  only  graduated  to  that  extent 
But  on  the  4th  of  Aoguat  the  sun  seemed  to 
come  out  in  such  force  that  you  might  have 
thought  Phaeton  waa  in  charge  of  his  chariot 
once  more.  The  Professor  calculated  his 
heat  at  212  degrees!  This,  as  the  reader 
will  remember,  is  the  boiling  point  of  water 
at  die  level  of  the  sea,  and  much  higher 
than  the  bmling  point  at  the  summit  of  a  tail 
mountun.  Could  the  direct  temperature  of 
the  sun  have  been  imparted  to  the  air  and 
the  rock,  the  cIimate,of  Guajara  would  have 
surpassed  that  of  the  Piomb!  at  Venice,  or 
the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta.  The  bare  foot 
could  not  have  reated  on  the  ground ;  the 
hands  could  not  have  touched  any  object 
without  being  blistered ;  the  lungs  would 
have  drunk  in  the  attenuated  air  with  fearful 
gaspinga;  and  the  fiuids  of  the  body  must 
have  exhaled  so  rapidly,  that  the  traveller 
would  soon  have  become  little  better  dian  an 
animated  mummy.  Yet  here,  where  the 
fiery  shafts  from  the  great  luminary  might  be 
expected,  as  a  Cape  boer  remarked  of  the 
African  orb,  to  "  stick  you  through  "  on  the 
spot,  they  fail  harmlessly  upon  the  earth  { 
nd  here,  where  we  might  haof  ibo  graond; 
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would  be  Bcordied  mi  bladtened  hf  exposure 
to  die  artillery  of  the  son,  playing  upon  it 
irithout  a  cloud  to  break  iti  force,  practi- 
cal temperature  ranged  from  60°  to  67°. 
Under  cover,  the  mercury  stood  at  tAe  first 
'  of  these  figures  on  the  day  when  the  exposed 
bulbs  intimated  that  they  were  at  the  boiling 
point  The  direct  power  of  the  sunshine 
therefore,  over  and  above  the  temperature  of 
the  hour,  was  equivalent  to  150  d^rees ! 

It  is  clear,  therefore*  that  the  tops  of  great 
mountains  are  not  places  where  we  could  ad- 
vise ladies  to  indulge  in  a  summer  sojourn. 
What  would  beoome  of  thrireomplexbns  un- 
der the  flerae  ontpoorings  of  a  tro^cai  snn  f 
Could  baths  of  Kalydor  keep  thur  skins  in  the 
foir  and  dtin^  condidon  which  it  is  the  glory 
of  the  sex  to  maintain  ?  Would  it  not  be  re- 
quisite to  establish  depAts  of  parasols  above 
Uie  clouds,  and  to  enlarge  the  dimensions  of 
the  round-hats,  so  as  to  bring  them  up — ^by  a 
small  addition,  it  is  true — to  the  circumference 
of  a  coach-wheel  P  Even  in  the  nether  lands 
of  the  Canaries,  men — and  these  young  active 
Britons,  too — might  be  seen  walking  about 
with  blue  spectacles  on  their  eyes,  and  green 
umbrellas  unfurled  over  their  heads.  And  if 
bearded  people  could  do  this  at  the  level  of 
the  sea,  could  we  expect  hdiea,  who  have  a 
natural  antipathy  to  tanned  visagea  and  crops 
of  freckles,  to  entrust  themselves  to  the  sun 
in  his  own  hill  territory,  unless  provided  with 
the  amplest  silken  shieldii,  or  protected  by  the 
immensest  straw-canopiea  P  How  Mrs.  Smyth 
braved  the  exposure  we  are  not  informed,  and 
it  would  be  impertinent  in  us  to  conjecture, 
even  as  a  matter  of  pure  scientific  curiosity. 

But  if  the  sun's  calorific  rays  were  so  far 
intensified  in  exedsis,  what  effect  would  the 
abstnufUon  of  9000  or  10,000  feet  of  atmos- 
phere produce  upon  his  chemical  beams  P  Af- 
ter the  Professor's  descent  from  the  doods, 
he  took  op  his  photographto  implements  to  the 
roof  of  the  hotel  He  wanted  the  peak  to  sit 
for  its  portrait.  Hie  day  wai  beantifiilly 
dear,  and  every  great  foature  in  the  mounts 
was  distinctly  visible  to  the  eye.  There  was 
the  steep  ridge  of  Tigayga,  for  example,  with 
its  variegated  flanks,  glittering  in  direct  front- 
age to  the  morning  sun.  The  first  plate, 
however,  which  issued  from  the  camera  con- 
tained no  Tigayga  at  all !  "  Not  a  ghost  of  it 
or  its  breUiren  appeared  on  the  collodion 
film.  We  tried  another  and  another,  ringing 
all  the  changes  of  long  and  short  exposure. 


potttive  and  Mgadw  devdopeiB— yet  all  to 
no  avRtl,  the  drtall  of  the  nearpment  wmild 
not  come  out.  There  was  only  the  sky  lino 
and  a  flat  tint  widnn  that;  aa^  Ae  sun  were 

behind,  and  not  in  front  of  the  mountain." 
Where  was  Tigayga  gone  P  The  atmosphere 
had  intercepted  so  many  of  the  chemical  rays, 
that  it  was  literally  extinguished  on  the  pho- 
tographic plate.  Aloft  at  Alta  Vista  there  had 
been  no  dfficulty  in  obtaining  pictures  of  the 
crata-wall  at  a  distance  of  four  miles,  in  whidi 
every  ridge,  and  almost  every  bush,  stamped 
itself  permanently  on  the  silver  mirror  of  the 
camera ;  but  here,  as  tiie  author  fordbly 
marks,  Uie  photogn|^ic  apparatus  could  oaJy 
produce  "  a  dim  out^e  of  a  mountain  Ioobh 
ing  through  a  diemical  fog,  where  the  eye, 
though  senuble  of  an  atmMphere,  saw  all  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  cliff." 

Professor  Smyth  also  made  a  dash  at  an- 
other vexata  qucettio  in  science.  Do  the  rays 
of  the  moon  yield  any  appreciable  heatP 
That  we  cannot  warm  our  hands  in  her  raya 
— ^that  cats  are  rarely  found  basking  in  her 
presence  as  they  do  in  the  glories  of  the  sun, 
are  matters  of  universal  observation ;  but  if 
she  affords  so  much  light,  why  should  she  not 
also  afford  some  calorie  P  We  do  not  ask  tor 
much.  A  trifle  will  suffice.  But  surely  it 
does  not  leem  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
if  she  reflects  so  oonaideraUe  an  amount  of 
solar  illnminadon,  she  should  also  be  able  to 
transmit  us  some  noticeable  dividend  of  solar 
warmth. 

Time  after  time  philosophers  have  experi- 
mented on  her  beams.  They  have  tried  her  . 
with  the  most  sensitive  thermometers ;  but 
she  would  not  raise  the  fluid  through  the 
smallest  fraction  of  a  d^ree.  They  have 
concentrated  her  rays  by  means  of  reflectors, 
and  brought  them  to  a  focus  on  the  bulb  of 
the  instrument!  yet,  though  metals  would 
have  flashed  mto  vapor  under  such  a  teat  had 
the  sun  been  the  operator,  the  poor  moon  did 
not  i^pear  to  have  flre  enough  to  stir  the  mei^ 
cury  at  all.  At  length  Helloni  questkned 
Jier  with  His  thermoMnultiplier — an  appantai 
of  rare  susceptilnlity — and  to  him  she  seemed 
to  reply  that  she  was  not  the  perfect  idcle 
men  supposed.  So  faint,  however  was  her 
response,  that  it  has  generally  been  ignored, 
and  the  feeble  results  obtained  were  ascribed 
to  some  disturbing  causes ;  for  the  process  u 
one  of  Budi  delicacy  that  the  observer  may 
easily  credit  the  mom  widi  the  vei7  caloo^ 
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which  emanates  from  his  own  person.  In 
fact,  many  people  seem  disposed  to  adhere  to 
the  old  fency,  that  the  lunar  rayi  produce  a 
poaitiTe  diilL  There  are  gardeners  who  feel 
deeply  aggrieved  bjr  the  proceedings  of  the 
**  Red  moon  " — one  which  is.  on  duty  in  the 
heavens  in  April  or  May — because  they  believe 
that  it  kills  young  buds  with  its  icy  glare. 
They  do  our  satellite  great  injustice.  When 
the  sky  is  clear,  the  earth  parts  readily  with 
the  heat  it  has  acquired  during  the  day,  and 
the  sprouting  vegetables  consequently  suffer 
fi-om  cold :  but  when  a  thick  curtain  of  cloud  is 
drawn  over  the  firmament,  that  beat  is  retained 
or  reverberated,  and  the  young  plants  are  kept 
comfortable  until  the  sun  returns.  As  the 
moon,  however,  is  necessarily  invisible  when 
the  heavem  are  overcast,  and  as  her  appear- 
ancei  synchronize  with  the,  su&rings  of  the 
nurserymen,  these  good  people  angrily  throw 
the  entire  blame  upon  her,  and  justify  their 
wrath  by  declaring  that  her  rays  are  full  of 
frost. 

Rejecting,  however,  the  idea  of  any  chil- 
ling qualities  in  our  little  luminary,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere will  explain  the  calorific  poverty  of 
her  beams.  If  the  sun's  shafts  suffer  such  a 
per  centage  of  loss  in  their  transmission 
through  the  air,  what  will  be  the  case  with 
the  borrowed  radiance  of  the  moon  7  Will 
not  the  upper  portions  of  the  atmosphere 
Buck  out  the  beat  from  her  rays,  and  con- 
sume it,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  supposes,  in 
dissolving  the  vapors  upon  whidi  they  im- 
pinge? 

It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  if  the  lunar 
beams  could  be  tested  before  they  dip  into 
the  denser  jiart  of  the  a>rial  ocean,  the  pro- 
blem of  their  temperature  might  be  investi- 
gated with  more  decisive  results.  And  here 
was  a  philosophical  Bndymion,  quartered  on 
a  mountain  peak,  with  nearly  9000  feet  of 
atmosphere  beneath  him,  and  the  prevailing 
clouds  of  the  region  almost  half  that  dis- 
tance below  his  feet.  What  (ould  be  more 
favorable  Ibr  a  thermometric  interview  with 
the  goddess  ?  Teneriffe  is  higher  than  Lat- 
moa,  and  Mrs.  Smyth  was  at  her  husband's 
elbow  to  protect  liim  from  all  scandalous  re- 
mark. 

On  the  Idth  August  the  question  was  for- 
mally asked.  It  was  put  by  means  of  a  deli- 
cate thermo-eleotrie  pile.  Every  precaution 
was  taken  to  guard  against  the  inroads  of 


foreign  caloric  No  lights  or  fires  were  per- 
mitted to  exist  within  a  considerable  distance 
of  the  apparatua.  The  observer  himself  was 
swathed  in  fiannel  to  prevent  the  conveyance 
of  beak  from  his  own  body.  The  tii  way 
perfectly  tranquil,  and,  except  that  the  moon 
was  low  in  declination,  everything  appeared 
propitious  to  the  success  of  the  experimenL 
The  requisite  arrangements  being  made,  the 
Professor  turned  the  cone  of  the  instrument 
to  the  moon,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Now,  mad- 
am, be  pleased  to  tell  us  frankly  whether  you 
have  a  spark  of  fire  in  your  beams,  or 
whether  you  are  the  cold,  chilling  creature 
some  persons  choose  to  assert  If  you  are 
not  an  icicle,  oblige  me  by  moving  thia  slen- 
der magnetic  needl#,  and  then  a  long  liti- 
gated problem  will  be  solved."  The  ob- 
server looked  anxiously  at  the  little  metallic 
tongue  which  was  to  convey  her  reply.  It 
yielded!  slightly,  very  slightly,  it  is  true ;  but 
still  sensibly.  To  m^e  sure  of  the  fact,  he  re- 
peated the  readings  about  two  hundred  times 
that  evening,  varj  ing  the  direction  of  the  cone 
at  intervals.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  (says  he)  "  I  was  extremely  pleased  to 
find  that  the  mean  of  the  numbers  indicated 
an  undoubted  heat  efiect  of  about  a  third  of 
a  degree." 

Certainly  a  third  of  a  degree,  as  degrees 
go  on  the  thermo-multiplier,  ia  a  mere  baga- 
telle. The  simple  warmth  of  the  observer's 
naked  luind  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  sut 
ficed  to  drive  the  magnetic  needle  through 
an  arc  of  seven  de^eea,  In  order,  however, 
to  obtain  a  eomperatire  estimate  of  the  force 
of  the  lunar  caloric,  Professor  Smyth  placed 
a  candle  upon  a  stool  fifteen  feet  from  the 
pile,  and  found  that  it  emitted  a  quantity  of 
heat  equal  to  three  times  that  which  had 
been  produced  by  the  moon.  Assuming, 
then,  that  his  experiments  were  tolerably  uni- 
form in  th«ir  results,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  earth  owes  little  to  its  satellite  in  the  ar> 
tide  of  warmth.  For  here,  shining  bril- 
liantly as  she  did,  without  a  cloud  or  a  mist 
to  lessen  her  splendor,  the  whole  miserable 
pittance  of  caloric  she  afibrded  was  not  equal 
to  that  of  a  candle  stationed  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  feeL  And  if  so  feeble  in  her  issues 
of  heat,  is  it  likely,  on  the  other  hand,  tl^at 
she  can  radiato  any  mischievous  influences 
from  her  orb  P  Who  will  now  believe  that 
she  can  kill  sprouting  cabbages,  putrefy  flesh, 
exasperate  lunatic  brains,  or  execute  any 
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other  of  the  vicked  pranks  for  vhich  she 
has  so  frequently  been  blamed  P 

Of  course  the  aitiononier  nailed  himself 
of  his  projnnqui^  to  the  moon — for  the  re- 
moral  of  a  mile  and  a  half  of  feculent  at- 
mosphere was  a  virtual  approximation  to  that 
luminary — to  peer  into  her  wonderful  pits. 
Are  they  volcanic  construcdona,  or  are  they 
not  ?  Many  geologists  doubt  their  fiery  pa- 
rentage, or  at  least  question  their  liunily  re- 
semblance to  the  Etnas  and  Heclas  of  the 
earth.  But  after  a  few  observations,  and 
with  such  a  fine  sample  of  a  terrestrial  cra- 
ter at  his  feet,  the  Professor  soon  satisfied 
himself  on  the  point  In  several  of  the  hol- 
low mountains  of  the  moon  it  was  impossible 
to  overlook  the  gentle  slope  wiUiout,  the 
sharp  abrupt  descent  within,  the  large  flat 
fioor,  and  the  peak  springing  from  the  cen- 
tre. These  were  predaely  the  features  which 
the  great  bann  of  TeneriEfe  m^ht  have  ex- 
hibited to  a  lunar  astronomer,  could  he  have 
probed  it  with  a  *'  Pattinson  Equatorial," 
though  certainly  this  rock  is  a  protruded 
mass,  whereas  the  cavities  in  many  of  the 
moon's  circular  structures  arc  depressed  be- 
low the  level  of  the  adjoining  region.  Here 
and  there,  too,  the  observer  could  detect 
something  like  a  collection  of  stony  lava 
streams ;  and  when  the  Spaniards  were  al- 
lowed to  examine  these  and  other  appear- 
ances in  the  moon,  they  compared  them, 
without  hesitation,  to  kindred  peculiarities  in 
their  own  private  little  volcano.  Even  the 
^gular  whiteness  noticed  by  the  Professor 
in  the  interior  of  the  lunar  craters  was  ex- 
plained by  the  coldera  of  the  Peak,  wheVe 
the  steam  and  acid  fumes  issuing  from  nu- 
merous vents  had  blanched  the  rock,  and 
given  it  tbe  glistening  look  which  it  must 
doubtless  have  presented  to  a  foreign  tele- 
scope of  competent  calibre. 

But  more  was  expected  of  the  Professor 
than  this.  Some  peasants  came  to  him  one 
day  with  a  pleasing  and  romantic  notion  in 
their  heads.  They  bad  heard  strange  things 
of  the  English  astronomer  and  bb  prodigious 
tube.  They  had  been  informed  that  he  could 
actually  see  into  the  moon.  And  if  he  could 
do  this,  what  objects  must  inevitably  meet  his 
eyeP  Clearly,  goats.  Knowing  little  of 
other  animals,  these  simple  herdsmen  im- 
iifpagi  that  their  own  staple  quadruped  must 
be  as  indispensable  to  the  Lunarians  as  to 
tfaenuelret.    Would  the  Profeoscnr  allow 


them  to  look  ?  It  would  be  so  pleaaant  to 
see  the  creatures  skipping  about  in  that  dis- 
tant world  ?  Doubtless  it  was  a  source  of 
great  grief  to  the  astnmomer  t^t  he  cotdd 
not  gratify  tbdr  wishes.  Hany  a  wk^ed 
vrag,  we*(ire  afraid,  would  have  had  his  fan 
out  of  thne  unsophisUeated  islanders  by 
getting  up  a  lunar  "goat" for  theoccancm, 
or  manufacturing  a  monster  like  that  which 
Butler  describes  in  his  El^hant  in  the 
Moon. 

Very  interesting  and  important  also  were 
Professor  Smyth's  observations  on  Jupiter. 
That  the  bands  which  cross  the  disc  of  this 
phmet  ore  r^ons  of  cloud  has  long  been 
assumed ;  but  now,  surveyed  under  high 
telescopic  powers  from  the  clear  altitudes  of 
Teneriffis,  thdr  true  character  was  elicited  be- 
yond all  question.  The  bright  parts  ore  ob- 
riously  vaporoui  masses,  ^  thdr  forms  ore 
as  specific  as  those  of  our  globe.  There  they 
were — sailing  along  under  the  influence  of 
currents  created  by  tbe  rotation  of  the  orb 
on  its  axis,  just  as  our  own  sublunary  cumuli 
are  driven  by  our  own  sublunary  "  trades." 
It  was  difficult  to  gaze  at  the  equatorial 
parts  of  the  planet  without  **  acquiring  the 
impression  of  looking  at  a  windy  sky :  the 
whole  zone  of  vapor  seemed  to  be  in  motion ; 
while  from  its  ragged  edge  portions  were 
torn  off  and  were  driving  along,  some 
them  rolling  over  and  over,  and  others  pulled 
out  in  Imgtb,  and  rearing  up  towards  the 
fore-part,  IDeb  a  sailing^hoat  scudding  before 
a  gale."  The  polar  r^ions  of  Jupiter  ap- 
peared to  be  quieter  and  lev  troubled ;  but 
this,  as  the  author  says,  might  be  simply  the 
effect  of  perspective.  He  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, also,  that  there  was  here,  as  there  is 
on  our  earth,  a  "  medial-  line  of  calm  " — a 
half-way  belt  of  tranquility — in  the  atmos- 
phere, which  does  not  exactly  correspond 
with  the '  equator.  Should  this  be  "  borne 
out  by  future  observations,  it  may  be  held  to 
arise  from  the  same  causes  which  make  the 
Southern  Trades  overbalance  the  Northern 
upon  our  earth,  and  throw  the  zone  cf  so- 
called  equatorial  calm  into  north  latitude — 
viz,  tbe  unequal  distribution  of  land  and  sea 
surface  in  the  two  hemispheres.  Such  a 
result  would  be  proving  roUcfa,  seeing  that 
some  theorists  have  been  lately  contending 
for  Jupiter  and  all'  the  outer  planets  being 
mere  globes  of  water  with  at  most  a  dnder 
nucleus."  We  commend  this  remark  to  the 
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attention  of  that  arch-aBeailant  of  the  Jovian 
orb,  the  author  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds. 
From  vfaat  slight  circumstances  may  we 
not  extract  important  conclusions !  Those 
belts  entitle  us  to  assume  that  yon  distant 
globe  is  furnished  vith  clouds,  winds,  trade 
currents,  land  and  water,  unequal  conti- 
nenta,  and  a  rotary  movement  on  its  axis, 
precisely  similar  to  the  features  of  our  own 
tittle  earth. 

Occupied  in  the  investigation  of  these 
and  other  scientific  questions,  the  Profenor 
proceeded,  after  a  itgoum  of  more  than  a 
month  on  OtK^ara,  to  enter  the  great  crater, 
and  climb  the  Peak  in  its  centre.  The  direct 
distance  was  only  four  miles,  but  four  miles 
of  volcanic  travelling  are  equal  to  a  pretty 
long  scramble  through  the  ruins  of  a  pros- 
trate city.  To  an  ordinary  observer,  the 
descent  into  this  huge  caldron — a  caldron 
vith  a  rim  more  than  twenty  miles  in  circum- 
ference— would  have  presented  a  scene  of 
gigantic  confusion.  No  order  was  apparent 
in  its  tumbled  masses  of  rock  and  jostling 
streams  of  ancient  lava;  but  the  plulosophic 
eye  soon  resolved  it  into  ^ape,  and  mapped 
out  ita  true  character.  What  was  that  lung 
zidge  of  blocks,  heaped  upon  each  other  in 
the  wildest  &shion  and  at  the  most  perilous 
angles  for  the  passenger?  It  was  a  great 
wave  of  lava  which  had  once  broken  on  the 
beach  of  a  fiery  lake,  or  dashed  against  the 
cliffe  of  the  crater.  There  was  a  time  when 
it  issued  from  the  entrails  of  the  mountain, 
glowing  with  the  heat  of  those  awfiil  furnaces 
vhich  can  melt  the  stubbomest  substances 
like  wax ;  now  it  stands  before  you  a  huge 
petrified  IhIIow.  Advancing  along  the  fioor 
of  the  baun,  the  travellers  found  themselves 
amongst  rugged  and  inlricate  rocks,  where 
the  very  guides  were  bewildered,  and  lost 
thttr  way.  It  was  not  until  much  hallooing, 
and  many  tedious  windings  in  and  out 
amongst  the  stony  masses,  that  the  trail  was 
recovered.  They  proceeded  thus' through  a 
region  of  profound  desolation,  where  red 
rocks,  and  inky  lava  streams,  and  yellow 
pumice  dust  seemed  to  make  a  fit  fiooring 
for  an  oven,  into  which  the  sun  shone  wi^ 
mountain  fervpr.  In  the  evening  they 
reached  Alta  Vista,  an  elevation  of  10,700 
feet,  which  is  the  Ultima  Thule  of  all  beasts 
of  burden.  It  was  from  heights  like  these 
that  the  geography  of  the  crater  could  be 
best  studied,  and  the  vision  of  ita  geological 


past  most  readily  recalled.  Hear  what  the 
Professor  says  of  his  survey  from  the  station 
he  had  just  quitted  at  Guajara : — 

"  Day.  after  day  we  gazed  at,  sketched  and 
discussed  these  various  outpourings  which  had 
flowed  down  from  the  central  peak,  deluding 
the  plain  of  the  great  crater,  and  insensibly 
we  glided  into  a  generalization,  which  further 
experience  has  ndly  confirmed.  It  may  be 
stated  thus : 

"  The  earliest  lava  streams  are  of  a  yellow 
tint,  the  succeeding  ones  red — a  rich  Indian 
red — and  the  last  one  blue-black.  The 

Sllower  appear  to  have  been  tlie  most  ebun- 
nt,  as  web  as  most  fluid,  for  they  cover  the 
largest  spaces,  have  flowed  over  nearly  level 
tracts,  and  their  ridges  imitate  the  forms  of 
watery  waves.  In  one  of  our  photographs 
of  the  south-eastern  comer  of  this  broad 
crater,  the  confines  of  a  flood  of  yellow  lava 
from  the  peak  may  be  seen  rushing  up  the 
curving  beach  m  surf-like  waves,  as  witn  the 
sea  on  (he  coasts  below.  ^ 

"  The  red  ■  streams  aRain,  are  evidently 
much  smaller  in  extent  than  the  yellow,  and 
have  never  run  or  spread  very  hx.  Their 
terminal  markings  are  more  like  the  vrrinkles 
of  a  glader  than  tlie  mves  d  water ;  and, 
besides  these  transverse  features,  there  are 
beginnings  of  a  lon^tudinal  arrangement,  in 
some  cases,  as  mentioned  above,  looking  like 
the  lateral  moraines  of  an  ice  stream.  In 
others,  they  give  one  the  idea  of  nothing  so 
much  as  the  ruts  of  chariot-wheels  of  Grecian 
demigods,  driven  with  celestial  power  through 
the  bewildered  plain  of  loose  red  stones. 

"The  black  streams  are  decidedly  the 
scantiest  of  all :  they  have  never  moved,  ex- 
cept when  the  slope  was  very  notable ;  and 
with  them  the  longitudinal  arrangement, 
which  had  just  begun  to  appear  in  the  red, 
predominates;  all  the  bkick  streams,  being 
nothing  but  a  series  of  long  ri^s  of  em- 
bankment They  have  not  the  form  of  any 
fluid  stream,  watery,  or  viscous,  hut  rather  of 
a  quantity  of  finely-comminuted  soUds,  as 
sand ;  their  sides,  and  even  their  ends,  being 
sloped  so  uniformly  at  a  constant  angle,  that 
they  look  here  ana  there  amazingly  uke  em- 
bankments formed  by  railway  navvies. 

"  I  do  not  propose  here  to  enter  into  minu- 
tise  of  the  absolute  manner  of  movement  of 
a  lava  stream,  and  the  oft-discussed  influences 
of  viscosity  and  crj'stalization  in  modifying 
its  manner  of  flowing,  but  only  to  point  out 
differences  of  shape,  on  the  large  scale, 
actually  subsistinj^  amongst  difi'erent  streams. 
These  shapes,  bemg  undoubtedlv  ui  expres- 
sion of  the  pu^ular  mechanical  fbrcf  once 
exerted  in  each  case,  must  be  replete  with 
instruction,  if  rightly  interpreted.  Thdr 
study  constitutes,  inoeed,  a  sort  of  coloatal 
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or  telescopic  mineralogy,  vhieh  asnnaed,  in 
my  eyes,  quite  an  aipect  of  prof^lonal  im- 
portance, as  presenting  the  only  means  by 
vhich  we  can  legitimately  compare  the  stti^ 
&ce  of  tbe  moon  iritb  that  of  the  earth. 

"  The  relatire  ages  of  streams  alluded  to 
in  the  enumeratioa  already  given,  we  ascer- 
tained by  thor  position.  The  color  was  an 
acddent,  or  at  least  was  superficial ;  but  tbe 
differences  of  form  were,  somethmg  of  a  far 
^eater  importance,  and  when  taken  in  con- 
junction with  other  featuresr— also  capable  of 
accurate  measurement,  as  relative  extent, 
qnandty,  and  angnlar  slope  of  the  bed— indi- 
cated bewdes  their  age,  the  gradation  of  heat 
in  the  different  classes  oi  streams,  and  showed, 
at  least  with  this  Tolcano,  that  a  secular  prog- 
ress had  accompanied  its  periodical  move- 
ments.** 

Without  entering  into  any  details  of  the 
flitting  from  Guajara,  and  temporary  estab- 
lishment at  Alta  Vista,  let  us  join  the  Pro- 
fessor and  his  party  on  their  emerging  from 
the  Malpays — a  region  of  very  bad  character, 
as  the  name  sufficiently  implies.  It  was  then 
that  the  true  cone  of  Tenerifie  rose  before 
them  like  a  great  tower,  with  its  red  and 
yellow  flanks  flashing  in  the  rays  of  a  brilliant 
iun.  Clambering  up  the  acclivity,  the  height 
being  about  470  feet  on  the  eastern  side, 
they  observed  many  holes  and  fissures  in  the 
rock,  and  in  these  a  decided  sensation  of 
warmth  was  felt.  Hotter  and  more  numerous 
the  cracks  became  as  the  party  advanced, 
and  soon  a  sulphurous  odor  was  plainly  per- 
ceived. Advancing  eagerly,  at  last  they  stood 
on  the  brink  of  the  crater  which  crowns  the 
mountain.  Is  it  the  fearful  abyss  it  has 
sometimes  been  represented  ?  Let  the  Pro- 
fessor speak  for  hinuelf,  as  he  well  knows 
how  to  do : 

"  Fash !  Ml  inhaling  the  first  whi$  one 
vas  incuned  to  beat  an  instimt  retreat  for  a 
few  steps ;  looking  for  the  moment,  with  in- 
finite disgust  on  the  whole  mountain,  as  noth- 
ing more  than  the  chimney,  12,200  feet  h^h, 
of  one  of  nature's  chemical  manu&ctones.. 
This  chimney,  having  been  built  at  great  ex- 
pense, she  was  resolved  to  turn  it  to  account. 
We,  curiously-foolish  creatures,  had  been  in- 
nocently creeping  up  the  sides,  and  were  now 
astonished  to  find,  on  peering  over  the  mouth 
of  the  long  stalk,  that  noisome  fumes  were 
ascending  from  it, 

"Again  we  mounted  up  to  the  brim,  and 
Boon  getting  toned  down  to  breathing  mephit- 
k  ekhalations,  found  the  ihief  feature  or  the 
craterinterior  some  300  feet  in  diameter  and 
70  fbct  deep,  to  be  iu  exfanue  whiteneaa ; 


often  white  aa  snow,  where  not  corered  with 
sulphur.  Tbe^  breadth  of  rim  was  hardly 

sufficient  to  give  standing  room  for  two,  so 
immediately,  and  in  such  a  knife  edge,  did 
the  slope.of  outude  flank  meet  that  of  inside 
wall.  On  the  portion  of  circumference  where 
we  collected,  the  ground  was  hot,  moist,  dis- 
solving into  white  clay,  and  full  of  apparent 
rat-holes.  Out  of  these  holes,  however,  it 
was,  that  acidulated  vapors  were  every  mo- 
ment breaking  forth,  and  on  the  stones  where 
they  struck  were  producing  a  beautifiit  growth 
of  needle-shaped  crystals  of  sulphur,  crossing 
and  tangling  with  each  other  in  the  most 
brilliant  conmsion. 

"  The  north-eastern,  northern  and  north- 
western, were  the  highest,  whitest,  and  hottest 
parts  of  the  crata  walls.  Towards  the  west  and 
Bonth  they  dipped  considerably ,and  ven^  to  n 
ordinary*  stone-color  inside ;  outude  they  wore 
red  and  brown  all  the  way  round  the  cirele^ 
Hence  it  arose,  that  when  in  previous  months 
we  had  looked  from  Guajara,  some  of  the  , 
bleached  interior  surfaces  of  points  on  the 
northern  brim,  being  seen  through  and  over 
the  southern  depression,  gave  us  the  erroneous 
idea  of  a  double  crata  ;  an  exterior  ring-wall 
of  brown,  and  an  inside  one  of  white,  material 
— errors  of  perspective,  it  now  appeared. 

<*  Some  short  portions  of  the  interior  of  the 
wall  are  predpitous  rocks,  ten  to  twenty  feet 
deep.  But  generally  the  structnre  au  so 
crumbled  away  during  long  ages  of  volcanio 
idleness,  that  it  is  now,  like  a  baron's  castle  of 
a  long  past  feudal  age,  going  to  slow  and  cer* 
tain  ruin,  falling  downwards  in  a  mass  of  rub- 
bish, that  tends  to  fill  up  the  central  hollow. 
All  about  the  curving  floor  my  wife  and  Don 
Rodriguez  wandered  over  the  deep  bed  of 
fragments,  searching  for  the  finest  specimens 
of  sulphur ;  and,  with  the  photographic  cam- 
era, I  walked  through  and  through  the  crater 
more  than  a  dozen  times,  in  as  manydi^rent 
directions,  to  take  the  several  views,  complete- 
ly disproving  thereby  all  alleged  dangers  of 
toe  '  awfiil  aoyss  *  that  one  tourist  described 
looking  into  with  fear,  after  he  had  *  crawled ' 
up  on  the  outside  to  a  high  pinnacle,  from 
wnence  he  could  safelv  make  the  survey. 

"  Only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  walls  is 
there  much  annoyance  from  puflUng  steam  and 
vapor,  while  neither  there  nor  anywhere  eUe 
is  more  than  a  thin  coatin^^  of  sulphur,  often 
bedewed  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  be  found.  If 
all  the  sulphur  on  the  peak  were  gathered  to- 
gether, by  scraping  it  off  the  stone  s,  a  long 
and  tedious  operation  in  itself,  there  would 
hardiv  be  two  barrowsfull  obtmned ;  and 
speciuatora  therefore,  in  England,  need  not 
incur  the  expense  of  sending  up  here,  to  the 
haght  of  12,200  feet,  for  so  scanty  a  supply." 

It  appears,  Iherefore,  that  Tmeri^  is  not 
yet  totally  rapenumuated.  We  cannot  treat 
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it  ametly  aa  a  retired  TOkano.  It  Btill  does 
a  little  business,  though  on  a  scale  so  triTial 
that  vere  it  not  for  a  few  pufis  of  steam  and 
a  slender  sublimation  of  snlphor,  ve  might 
bncy  it  had  withdrawn  into  private  life.  It 
•eems  to  discharge  a  small  quantity  of  heated 
vapor.  juBt  by  way  of  keeping  up  its  rank 
amongst  the  bumiDg  mountains  of  the  globe. 
Bat  it  ia  sometime  ago  since  it  indulged  in  any 
of  the  profesaional  paroxysms  of  a  volcano. 

We  cannot  say  of  it,  as  Vi^  says  of  Etna 
— ^df  indeed,  it  would  be  a  ^t;  if  we  could: 

"luterdomque  atram  prommpit  ad  vthera  nn- 

bcrm 

Tnrbioe  fomaotcm  piece  ct  candente  favilla. 
AttoUitqne  globoB  flammanun,  «t  sideia  lamUt. 
Intordnm  scopnloB,  avnlsaque  viscera  nMMitis 
Erigit  eractans,  liquefactaone  saxa  sub  auras 
Com  gemiM  glomeiM,  fosooqae  exsstnat  imo." 

It  is  half  a  century  ago,  indeed,  since  any 
dedsire  steps  were  taken  by  the  mountain, 
and  these  were  not  equal  to  its  proceedings 
vhen  the  penultimate  eruption  occurred,  in 
the  year  1704-6.  At  the  last-named  period 
— d^tinguished  as  the  "  earthquake  year  " — 
a  great  river  of  lava  broke  from  one  of  the  par- 
asitic craters,  and  dashed  into  the  town  of  Gari- 
diico,  whose  bay  it  filled  up  completely,  so  that 
buildings  were  soon  erected  where  the  waves 
had  formerly  played.  In  Januury,  after  a 
•uceession  of  sfaodu  and  a  terrible  darkness 
in  the  heavens,  torrents  of  fire  poured  from 
vuious  vents,  and  set  the  country  in  a  bhn 
wherever  they  wandered.  One  of  these  rushed 
towards  the  little  town  of  Ouimar,  already 
shattered  by  the  beavings  of  the  soil,  and  di- 
viding into  two  branches  just  before  it  reached 
the  place,  the  inhabitants  found  themselves 
hemmed  in  by  burning  streams  on  either 
hand,  with  tiie  sea  raging  before  them,  and 
earthquakes  rolling  beneath  their  feet 

Still,  though  the  volcano  has  sunk  into 
comparative  quiescence  for  the  present,  it  is  a 
qxtestion  with  phHoeophers  whether  it  is  sim- 
ply in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  or  is 
d^ng  from  pure  decre|ntude.  Collatiiig  his 
own  obaervatwna  with  those  of  former  travel- 
lers, "Humboldt  oonelnded  a  cooling  of  this 
tnters  Bertholet,  in  1830,  in  a  umUsr  man- 
ner, cmwludeB  a  heating,  and  speoulates  in  a 
lively  French  manner  on  what  a  catastrophic 
destruction  of  men  will  ensue  wheii  this  hoary 
old  volcano  resumes  ita  pristine  energy.  As 
&r  as  we  could  make  out,  the  ground  is  heat- 
ed by  the  steam  which  permeates  it,  and 
vUeh  indicated  in  the  strongeat  holes  only 


150°,  whilst  the  boiling  p<^t  of  water,  which 
we  ascertained  by  careful  experiment  in  a 
deep  cleft,  on  the  western  nde  of  the  crater, 
is  191"  0-6.  There  would  seem,  therefore,  to 
be  no '  high  pressure '  at  work,  nor,  indeed* 
any  aendUe  diflemee  in  the  eflecta  on  the 
whole  once  the  d^  of  Captain  Olas,  nearly  a 
century  ago."  In  fact,  from  the  rehtive 
scantiness  of  the  more  recent  streams  of  lava, 
and  their  apparently  inferior  fluidity,  Profes* 
sor  Smyth  assumes  that  the  Peak  has  bem 
dying  out  for  years,  and  is  now  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  decline.  Let  us  hope,  therefore, 
that  Teneri£fe  will  exhibit  no  more  vidoifs 
propensities,  and  that  the  Canarians  will  nev- 
er have  the  misery  o(  seeing  it  in  active  prae- 
Uce  again.  It  ia  a  serious  question  for  the 
globe,  however,  whether  volcanic  power  ia  de- 
caymg  at  lai^,  and  wheUi»  the  great  foma 
of  elevation  which  have  ao  often  counteracted 
the  dimntegrating  agencies  of  wind  and  water 
— agencies  always  laboring  to  fill  up  our  seas, 
and  reduce  the  world  to  a  monotonous  level 
— are  growing  feeble  and  emaciated  with  age. 

Betuming  to  the  station  at  Alta  Vista,  the 
astronomer  continued  his  observations  for  a 
few  days,  but  the  fine  weather  soon  began  to 
show  symptoms  of  bankruptcy.  The  barom- 
eter fell  fast,  and  the  hygrometer  spoke 
strongly  of  the  increased  humidity  of  the  air. 
AGsta  ventured  to  gather  round  the  moon- 
tain-top,  and,  as  the  Spaniarda  say,  rain  may 
he  expected  eiumdo  d  pieo  Hme  paeito  w 
so  mbrerillo — when  the  peak  has  mounted  his 
little  sombrero.  Clouds,  too,  came  up  in 
great  force  from  the  south-west,  and  at  a 
lower  level,  to  fight  those  of  the  north-east~ 
'  not  hopelessly  now,  as  they  had  done  on  one 
occasion  some  weeks  before,  when  a  grand 
aerial  engagement  ensued,  which  the  I^ofes- 
Bor  has  described  in  a  fine  animated  bulletin. 
But  now  the  battle  took  place  on  equal 
terms;  the  .trades  were  defeated;  and  as 
these  were  the  champions  of  the  Canarian 
Summer,  wUlat  the  low  south-westers  were 
the  representativeB  of  autumnal  rain,  it  soon 
became  maiufeat  that  the  asfaronmuieal  sea- 
son was  at  an  end.  teaenBe  in  douda  waa 
as  unfit  for  an  observatory  as  the  bottom  of 
a  coal-pit ;  and  therefore,  on  the  19th  Sep- 
tember, the  Professor  descended  from  his 
eyrie,  and  beoame  once  more  a  dweller  on 
the  plains. 

But  we  must  not  draw  too  freely  upon  the 
contoita  of  this  pleasing  woiL  Thoqgh  not 
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a  large,  it  is  a  magnificent  Tolume.  The 
Bteieographs  are  a  novelty,  of  which  both 
author  and  publisher  may  be  proud.  It  was 
a  happy  thought  to  introduce  these  dual  pic- 
tutres  into  a  printed  book,  and  make  them 
available  by  means  of  a  stereoscope  which  may 
be  carried  in  the  pocket,  or  sent  by  post  as 
easily  as  an  ordinary  valentine.  To  Mr.  LoTell 
Reeve,  whose  scientific  attainments  qualify 
bim  80  worthily  for  the  publicaUon  of  trea- 
tiaea  like  tfaeact  the  publio  Awea  many  thanks 
for  lua  beautiftil  extension  of  the  photographic 
art  Should  it  become  common,  aa  it  donbt- 
less  will  be,traTell«8  will  probably  be  re- 
strained in  the  use  of  the  long-bow — the  sug- 
gestion is  not  ours,  but  the  Professor's — and 
many  a  fine  fiourish  with  pen  or  pencil  may 
be  checked  by  the  consciousness  that  Nature 
has  limned  her  own  features  with  the  stem 
fidelity  of  truth,  and  may  be  called  in  to  con- 
Tict  those  who  flatter,  as  well  as  those  who 
libeL  The  author  has  been  aided  by  the  at- 
tentions of  Mr.  Glaisher,  of  the  Greenwich 
Observatory,  who  has  superintended  the 
diemical  part  of  the  operationa ;  and,  there- 


fore, the  work  iasues  from  the  presa  irith  u 
many  adTantages  aa  the  most  foatidiont 
parent  could  diemand  fbr  his  literary  child. 
We  need  scarcely  say,  that  it  introduces 
many  topics  of  scientific  interest — such  as 
the  zodiacariight,  the  lines  in  the  solar  apec- 
trum,  the  extraordinary  case  of  re&action 
witnessed  by  Humboldt  on  his  visit  to  the 
island,  the  geology  of  the  volcano,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  heavens,  and  others  on  which 
the  expedition  was  expected  to  afibrd  some 
information.  It  is  written  with  a  great  deal 
of  vi^or  and  life.  The  Professor  does  not 
disdain  the  aid  of  fancy.  He  has  made  uae 
of  this  charnuDg  handmiud  to  knowledge 
with  considerable  effect.  Hence,  Instead  of 
a  dr^  treatise,  such  aa  miuiy  m^ht  hvn 
anticipated  from  an  astronomical  missionary, 
sent  out  with  Government  funds,  we  hare  an 
agreeable  volume,  in  which  the  solidities  of 
science  are  pleasantly  interspersed  with  the 
small-talk  of  an  excursion.  In  place  of  an 
official<  despatch,  such  as  Routine  loves  to 
write  and  Ked  Tape  to  receive,  we  have  & 
vivid  chronicle  full  of  graphic  descriptioms 
which  will  induce  many  a  reader  to  wish  thafc 
he  could  spend  a  summer  in  nhilosophic  gi{h- 
sying  at  the  Pesk  of  Tenerifile. 


"  Onlt  a  Littlb  Chiw." — The  closed  shut- 
ters end  the  black  crape,  with  the  intertwining 
white  ribbon  attached  to  the  bell,  told  that  the 
messenger  of  death  had  been  doing  his  work  in 
4ie  home  across  the  way.  "  It's  only  Moore's 
little  child,"  said  a  gentleman  who  was  passing, 
in  reply  to  the  questioning  of  his  companion. 
"  Only  a  little  child !  "  Come  to  the  house  of 
mourning ;  enter  the  chamber,  from  which  the 

{'onng  life  has  departed,  and  stand  by  the  si- 
ent  crib.  The  folds  of  snowy  cashmere  lie 
softly  around  the  little  form,  which  loving 
hands  have  robed  for  its  last  sleep.  How  beau- 
tifnl  the  baby  brow,  which  no  care  or  sorrow 
has  ever  raffled ;  the  closed  eyes,  that  never  met 
any  save  the  answering  look  of  love ;  Uie  little 
Ups  that  bad  just  learned  the  dear  home-names, 
lather  and  mother  sit  by  the  little  bed,  and  in 
mate  angoish  watch  the  beauty  from  which  the 
lih  has  gone.  God  help  them  I  Aye  I  God 
bless  the  childless  mother  1 

Since  the  little  child  was  first  given  to  her,  a 
gift  from  the  FaUier  of  all,  and  the  crowning 
glory  of  womanhood  was  hen,  the  realities  of 
me  present,  and  the  dreams  of  the  fiitmie,  have 
been  full  of  hope  and  joy. 

Her  little  daughter  I — She  should  be  taught 
all  gentle  affections,  all  precious  troths  of  life. 
As  the  years  rolled  around,  intellectoal  and  re- 
Usious  cnltore  should  unite  to  make  her  life  beau- 
tinil  and  good,  and  give  her  power  to  lire  for 
and  to  bless  others.  The  vain  seeking  and 
careless  living,  which  blights  so  many  natures 
that  God  meant  shoald  be  strong  and  true,  she 
Bhonld  tarn  from,  uid  aboold  choose  "  the  bet- 
ter part." 


Dav  by  day,  dreaming  such  dreams,  she 
foldect  her  darling  in  her  arms,  and  prayed  for 
strength  and  wisdom  to  guide  her  aright ;  and 
now,  the  Father  has  taken  her,  and  she  needs  do 
earthly  guidance,  hot  the  mother-arms  yeara 
vainly  to  embrace  her  lost  one,  and  the  motb^ 
heart  has  not  learned  to  say,  "  Thy  will  bs 
done." 

Mother,  whose  first-bom  has  been  taken,  the 
one  whom  yon  first  called  yours,  whom  night 
after  night  yon  have  hushed  to  rest  upon  your 
bosom,  and,  day  by  day,  hare  watched,  aa  il 
grew  in  beanty  and  strength,  while  fancy 
painted  the  brignt  future  which,  with  God's  hdp, 
you  would  make  for  your  darling,  can  yon 
feel  what  it  is  when  "  only  a  UtUe  chud  "  is  taken 
from  a  home  1 

As  the  years  have  passed,  and  other  children 
have  been  sent  to  bless  you,  yet  the  one  who 
was  given  and  taken  has  kept  its  own  sacred 
place,  while  in  the  sleepless  hush  of  night,  and 
amid  the  weariness  ot  daily  life,  yon  have  fell 
again  the  joy  of  that  first  year  oif  motherhood 
yid  the  temble  aagnish  of  that  first  bensvs- 
ment,  and  almost  onconsdonsly  you  have  been 
drawn  by  those  memories,  by  the  power  of  thst 
joy  and  sorrow,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  nnseca 
world  and  to  the  heart  of  the  Infinite  Father— 
0  !  mother  do  yon  not  know  what  it  is  to  hsn 
given  "  only  a  little  child  "  to  Heaven  ? 

Blessed  are  the  homes  to  which  the  little  ones 
hare  been  given,  and  blessed,  too,  the  homes 
from  which  diey,  in  their  puri^,  have  been 
taken!  The  bereaved  hearts  are  drawn  np* 
wards  by  iha  treaanres  ui  iba  Heavenly  home.— 
NatuMuEra, 
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SISTERHOODS.  a  Tariety  of  causes — by  a  wish  for  peace,  and 

just  batred  of  Amily  contention.  No  doubt 
dissimilarity  of  tastes,  religious  differences, 
and  asperities  of  temper,  do  sometimei  render 
a  single  woman's  bome  a  most  uncomfortable 
one.  Stitl,  in  ordinary  cases,  it  is  no  iMid 
discipline  to  bear  much  of  all  this,  rather 
than  desert  a  post  in  which  we  have  been 
placed  by  Providence.  And  in  extraordinary 
cases,  it  is  probable  that  a  family  or  iriendly 
asylum  wilt  offer  itself  somewhere  to  such  an 
exile.  Such  perBons  must  remember,  that 
perhaps  thrir  own  tempers  supply  at  least 
one  halfofthe  fuel  for  thefemily  conflagration  J 
and  let  them  begin  by  mending  themselTet. 
Neither  let  ub  forget  that  the  disruption  <^ 
family  ties,  and  the  formation  of  new  ones, 
on  religious  grounds  onlv,  are  among '  the 
powerful  engines  of  the  Church  of  Bome  for 
gaining  influence  smon^  the  upper  and  middle 
classes ;  and  that  this  is  a  sort  of  influence  in 
which  we  do  not  desire  to  see  our  pastors 
rival  them.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also, 
that  if,  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  there  are  indications  of  Sisterhoods  of 
this  kind,  adapted,  no  doubt,  to  the  ^then 
state  of  the  world,  and  of  the  Church ;  still 
it  is  plain,  that  the  "fellow-helpen"  of  the 
Apostle  did  not  throw  up  their  ramily  connec- 
tions when  dedicating  tnemselvea  to  a  more 
public  life.  The  very  eagerness  with  which 
the  Apostle  contended  for  the  privilege  of 
leading  about  a  **  Sister,*'  shows  that,  accord- 
ing  to  his  view,  women  were  most  in  th«r 
place  wh'en  laboring  in  the  society  of  those 
with  whom  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church 
had  united  them.  It  is  obvious,  for  example, 
that  Priscilla  travelled  about  with  her  hus- 
band. Peter's  wife  apparently  accompanied 
him  :  and  I  would  humbly  suggest,  that  the 
*'  lister  "  taken  about  by  the  oUier  Apostles, 
was,  in  each  such  case,  their  ow»,and  not  a  Dea- 
coness who  was  not  related  to  them.  I  vUl 
not  pretend  to  aay,  that  wives  and  mothers 
can  do  all  that  ii  done  by  Nuns  and  Bisten 
of  Charity ;  but  I  feel  firmly  convinced,  that 
by  a  just  ^nsion  of  labor— oy  wise  adminis- 
tration— by  a  careful  superintendence  carried 
on  by  ladies  visiting  the  Institution  regularly, 
but  devolving  inferior  duties  on  a  paid  agent 
pf  suitable  character  and  attainments, — as 
much  will  be  accomplished  as  by  Sisterhoods 
lodged  in  one  domicile,  and  clothed  in.  one 
uniform,  which  is  more  likely  to  attract  atten- 
tion than  to  answer  any  useful  purpose. 
Simplicity  is  the  very  soul  of  usefulness ;  and 
a  peculiar  livery,  in  a  country  where  no  such 
peculiar  dresses  prevail,  is  the  most  opposite 
to  nwh  simplicity. 

I  am  at  this  monoit  ooncenied  in  the 
managflment  of  an  InrtitnticMi  of  a  twnero- 
lent  and  reli^ous  character,  and  which  re- 


To  the  Editor  of  ike  Christian  Observer: 
I  have  read  with  interest  the  valuable  sug- 
gestive remarks  in  your  last  Number,  on  the 
formation  of  "  Sisterhoods  "  in  this-  oountrj'; 
and  I  cannot  but  say,  thnt,  while  thus  occu- 
pied, I  felt  entire  sj-mpathy,  both  with  the 
oliject  proposed,  and  the  mode  of  carrj-ing  it 
out,  as  described  in  your  pages.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  there  is  room  tor  more  work 
than  has  yet  been  done,  both  in  the  Metrop- 
olis and  in  provincial  towns ;  and  the  best 
mode  of  doing  the  greatest  quantity  of  such 
work  Is  a  tome  welt  worthy  of  bought  and 
discussion.  The  old  Hadical  cry, "  The  great- 
eat  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,^  should 
be,  in  Its  only  true  sense,  the  watchword 
of  every  Chnstian  ;  and,  "  union  "  being 
**  strength,"  all  that  union  and  comlunation  can 
do  should  be  done  or  attempted.  Thus  f&r, 
therefore,  I  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  arti- 
cle on  "  Sisterhoods  ;  "  but,  having  been  led 
to  reflect  a  good  deal  on  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  kind  of  estabhshment 
which  she  recommends,  I  beg  to  lay  before 

Sou,  as  briefly  as  I  am  able,  some  of  the 
rawbadcs  and  difficulties  which  they  appear 
to  me  to  present. 

It  ia  not  my  wish  here  to  ezpreaa  even  a 
doubt,  that  the  thing  answers  well  in  France, 
nor  am  I  about  to  insist  on  those  differences 
of  manners  and  customs  which  may  render 
an  establishment  suited  to  the  one  and  un- 
suited  to  the  oth».  In  the  present  temper 
of  our  neighbors,  we  must  look  to  our  words ; 
and  I  have  no  disposition  to  cast  a  new  spark 
into  the  magazine  of  angry  passions.  Enough 
to  say,  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  two 
nations  are  widely  different, — whether  ours 
be  comparatively  the  better  or  the  worse. 

To  pass,  then,  direclly  to  our  subject.  Let 
me  first  touch  on  the  subject  of  age.  It  is 
suggested  by  your  Correspondent,  that  no 
cme  under  thirty  should  enter  such  an  estab- 
lishment without  the  approbation  of  their 
&mily  unless  they  are  either  widows  or 
orphans.  Allow  me  to  ask.  Why  is  this 
restriction  limited  to  thirty?  May!  venture 
to  express  a  doubt,  whether  a  woman  of  any 
ajje,  while  her  parents  live,  ought,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  to  be  encouraged  to  leave 
them  P  She  is,  no  doubt,  at  a  more  advanced 
age,  legally,  at  least,  the  more  complete  mis- 
tress of  her  own  actions.  But  is  she  morally 
at  liberty  ?  The  older  she  is,  the  older  prob- 
ably are  they  also ;  and  therefore  the  more 
thc^  require  that  the  care  and  attention  they 
bestowed  upon  her  in  her  youthfbl  days 
should  be  repaid  to  them  in  their  hour  of 
need.  We  ere  told,  indeed,  that  the  removal 
is  not  to  take  place  without  ocmseDtj  but 
then  a  consent  may  be  wrui^  from  them  by 
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quires  a  good  deal  of  time,  thought,  and 
consultation.  I  look  round  and  consider 
how  our  work  could  be  better  done,  if  we  all 
left  our  respective  homes,  and  lived  under 
one  roof?  We  should  gain  nothinj^  by 
spending  the  entire  of  om:  time  there,  m  oc- 
cupations which,  after  all,  are  not  suited  to 
our  haluto,  education,  and  inteUectual  attain- 
ments. Is  it  not  wiser  to  leave  the  drudgery 
of  such  a  house  to  a  competent  woman,  to 
whom  the  dutaes  are  no  hardship,  and  who 
giona  her  bread  by  it?  I  know  there  is  now, 
among  a  certain  party  in  the  Church,  a  great 
cry  against  paid  workers !  Till  they  serve 
gratuitously,  we  are  told,  they  will  do  no 
good!  Now,  though  the  "  hireling  "  is  con- 
demned in  Scripture,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  the 
mercenary  nattu^  of  the  man,  not  the  mere 

Sayment  or  reception  of  wages,  that  is  con- 
emned.  The  laborer  is  eUewhere  said  to 
be  worthy  of  his  hire."  St  Paul  also,  in 
vindicating  himself,  asks,  whether  he  has  not 
a  **  right  to  the  temporal  things  of  those  to 
whom  he  communic^ed  sjttritwil  blessings ;  ** 
and  in  the  solitary  instance  to  which  he  calls 
the  attention  of  a  Church  to  the  &ct  of  his 
declming  to  receive  anything  at  their  hands, 
he  expressly  states,  tnat  he  "  robbed  other 
Churches  to  do  "  them  "  service. " 

But  to  return  to  the  Institution  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking.  I  look  round  on  onr 
working  members,  and  I  ask  myself,  which 
of  them  requires  such  a  Home  as  your  Coi^ 
respondent  has  described;  and  which  of 
them  would  better  her  condition,  or'  increase 
her  uBefulnesB,  by  entering  it  ?  First,  I  see 
my  excellent  iriend,  Phcebe,  "  a  succorer  of 
many:"  she  is  a  widow,  and  childless. 
"  Hne,"  it  may  be  said,  "  is  a  fiivorahle  sub- 
ject lk»r  the  Sisterhood."  But  while  her  en- 
tire day  appears  to  be  devoted  to  good 
worits,  how  far  more  refreshing  than  the 
Home  you  have  described,  is  that  she  already 
has,  and  which  she  would  be  deeply  grieved 
to  leave.  Two  brothers  and  a  sister  who  is 
an  invalid,  reside  under  the  same  roof  with 
her,  and  doubtless  feel  the  cheerful  influence 
-of  her  society  at  such  times  as  she  is  not  em- 
pl^ed  in  her  missions  of  charity. 

Well — she  is  provided  for.  But  there  is 
another  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth — the 
mild  and  amiable  Claudia ;  who,  I  verily  be^ 
lieve,  despite  her  youthful  appearance,  is  ar- 
rived at  the  canonical  age  fixed  upon,  in  your 
Correspondent'a  Paper,  for  independence;— 
•he,  surely,  rending  a«  she  does  amongst 
worldly  relalions,  would  be  thankful  for  a 
removal  to  a  more  eongenml  atmosphere.  I 
inquire  again,  and  I  find  that  Claudia  is  doing 
too  much  good  where  she  is,  and  is  far  too 
much  attjiched  to  her  parents,  to  desire  to 


leave  them  ;  that  she  is  treated  with  kindneea 
and  affection ;  that  she  has  been  permitted 
to  establish  domestic  worship,  and  in  many 
other  respects  to  exercise  a  siuutary  influence 
in  her  circle.  Here,  then,  is  a  case  where  no 
Protestant  Convent  is  called  for. 

Well;  but,  then,  those  two  sisters,  Try* 
phena  and  'i^phosa,  living  on  small  means 
m  an  indifferent  lodging— now  much  happier 
for  them,  it  may  be  said,  to  become  the  nu- 
cleus for  a  Convent  on  Evangelkal  prind- 
nles !  I  ask  a  question  or  two,  however,  and 
find  that  these  two  excellent  women  desire 
no  such  foreign  home ;  that  they  spend  their 
spare  moments  in  teaching  thrir  landlady^a 
child  to  read,  and  in  exercising  divers  little 
useful  arts,  not  one  of  which  require  a  Direc- 
tress or  a  Sisterhood  to  counsel  or  assist 
them. 

I  turn  to  the  remainder  of  our  Committee, 
and  I  perceive,  to  my  surprise,  that  they  are 
all  married — ^the  Treasurer,  a  most  useful,  en- 
ergetic person,  being  the  modier  of  six  chil« 
dren ,  who,  I  firmly  believe,  are  not  neglected ; 
white,  at  the  same  time,  I  doubt  not  mat  the 
experience  derived  from  her  domestic  poudoa 
greatly  increases  her  value  as  an  adviser  in 
Infant  Homes,  Schools,  and  the  various  Char- 
ities with  which  she  is  connected. 

I  fear,  however,  that  I  have  already  tres- 
passed too  long  upon  your  time,  or  rather 
space;  but  I  would  Just  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  I  believe  such  "  Retreats  "  often  to  origi- 
nate in  a  morbid  state  of  mind,  and  as  oflen 
to  minister  to  it.  What  is  the  charm  of  Con- 
vents to  the  young?  Too  often,  I  fear,  the 
setting  up  for  themselves,  on  some  dight 
ground  of  discontent, — the  exdtement  of  new 
vows,  rules,  and  practices — the  pride  <^  ap- 
parent self-sacrifice — ^the  love  of  peouliarities 
m  dress — the  drawing  the  eyes  of  others  up- 
on us.  Now,  apart  from  the  grosser  errors  of 
the  Romish  Church, — such  as  the  confessional, 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  &c., — these 
religious  fimcies  and  peculiarities  are  much  to 
be  deprecated.  To  take  the  one  pecuUari^ 
of  dress.  Surely,  uniformity  and  unchan^ 
bleness  of  dress  are  among  the  things  which 
common  sense  must  condemn. .  Who  that  has 
travelled  on  the  Continent  has  not  mourned 
over  some  poor  Friar  or  Sister  panting  in  the 
dog-days,  under  a  ^ment  thick  and  heavy 
enough  for  the  Arctic  regions  P  And  so  her^ 
the  uniformity  of  dress  is  no  trifiing  olye^on 
to  a  '*  Sisteriiood."  The  imk  and  toe  atronst 
— the  Sister  of  ninety  and  of  nineteen^— ul 
condemned ,  at  all  a^es  and  at  all  seasons,  to  a 
covering  which,  if  life  to  the  one,  is  deaUi  to 
the  other.  But  all  these  are  mere  triflesin  the 
general  argument. 

Allow  me,  ur,  in  conclusion,  to  say  in  all 
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Mrnestness,  and  at  the  Mme  time  with  every 
feeling  of  respect  for  the  iotentions  of  the  la- 
dy who  addressed  you  oa  this  subject,  that  I 
see  little  or  no  benefit  connected  with  the 
Continental  system,  which  may  not  be  secured 
by  that  which  is  more  properly  domestic. 
llet  the  first  object  of  every  one  be  to  dis- 
charge her  duties  at  home,  before  she  enters 
on  a  wider  sphere  of  action.  Let  her  first 
*<  requite  ber  parents,"  and  meet  the  reasona'* 
ble  oemands  of  bet  relatives ;  and  then  go 


forth  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  re- 
form  the  guilty,  and  carry  the  iMSons  of  jpetoe 
and  joy  to  aching  hearts.  sincere  wish  ia, 
that  such  labors  may  be  multiphed  from  dt^ 

to  day.  PKUDEKIU. 

[We  must  be  pardoned  fbr  expressing  • 
resolution  not  to  occupy  much  more  of  our 
space  with  discuBsicHis  on  a  subject  likely  to 
be  prolific  of  endless  communications  to  the 
Cairistian  Observer^— £d.] 


A  coasBSFONDBNT,  sisning  himself  "  A.B. 
C."  sends  the  following  doggerel  verses  to  the 
"Alloa  AdTertiser,"  and  in  an  accompanying 
letter  asserts  that  they  were  written  by  tlie  poet 
Campbell.  They  were  addressed  to  a  Dane, 
named  A.  Aaaersen  Feldborg,  who  visited 
Scotland  in  1825,  and  was  well  known  to  Wil- 
son, Hogg,  and  other  literafj  men.  "  A.B.C." 
states  that  Feldborg  one  dav  lent  him  his  note- 
book, from  which  ''A.B.C.  copied  the  follow- 
ing. We  much  doabt  whether  Campbell,  even 
in  a  copy  of  complimentary  verses,  wonld  have 
tolerated  snch  a  rhyme  as  "foremost"  and 
"  warmest." — Literary  Gtuttte. 

"  To  Pro/euor  Jndenen  Fd^mg 

*'  On  presenting  him  with  a  Copy  of  my  Poems 
CMtaining 

AV  ODB  OH  ITELSOn'B  BATTU  OV  THI  BALTIC. 

Think  me  not,  Danish  Stranger,  a  harS-hearted 

P^n, 

If  you  find  midet  my  War  Songs  one  called 
'  Copenhagen,' 

For  I  thought  when  your  State  joined  the  Em- 
peror Fan), 

We'd  a  right  to  play  with  yon  the  devil  and  all. 
But  the  next  time  our  fleet  went  jonr  city  to 
baUer, 

That  attack,  I  allow,  was  a  scandalous  matter, 
And  I  gave  it  my  curse — and  I  wrote  on't  a  sa- 
tire. 

To  be-praise  such  an  action  of  sin,  shama^  and 
sorrow, 

I*U  be  d— d  if  I  would  be  the  I^unreate  to- 
morrow ! 

There  is  not  (lake  my  word)  a  tme  Englishman 
glories 

Id  that  deed — 'twas  a  deed  of  oar  merciless  To- 
ries, 

Whom  we  hate,  though  they  rule  ns— «nd  I  can 
assnre  ye 

They  had  swung  fo'rt  if  England  had  lat  as 

their  jury. 

But  a  truce  to  remembrances  blacken'd  with 

pain. 

Here's  a  health  to  yourself,  and  your  coontry 
dear  Dane, 


As  onr  nations  are  kindred  in  language  and 
kind. 

May  the  ties  of  onr  blood  be  the  ties  of  our 

mind. 

And  perdition  on  him  wbo  our  peace  would  un- 
bind ! 

May  we  stmggle  not  who  shall  in  fig^  he  the 
foremost, 

Bat  the  boldest  in  sense — in  hnmanity  warmest. 
May  yon  leave  ns  with  something  like  love  tat 

our  nation, 

Tho'  we're  atill  carat  with  Castlereag^'i  Ad- 
ministration. 

But  whatever  yon  think,  or  whoever  jon  ram- 
ble, . 

Think  there's  one  who  has  lov'd  yoa  in  Eng. 
land — 

Tom  C^pbbll. 

London,  SO,  Foley  Place, 
Great  Porthmd  Street,  July  Ilth,  1832." 


Defence  or  the  Cubot. — "  I  cannot 
think  of  lulf  the  luppiness  we  might  hope  finr, 
BO  long  as  Ae  rewards  of  Wisdom  axe  held  forth 
to  invite  and  encoarage  industry.  Bidiet  and 
honor  are  with  me,  eaitb  Wisdom  that  knew  how 
to  invite.  Take  then  none  of  the  reward  away, 
either  of  profit  or  of  honor.  So  mach  reward 
as  yon  abate,  so  much  indostry  yon  lose.  Who 
ever  went  unto  the  Hesperides  only  to  fight  with 
the  Dragon  ?  only  for  that  ?  for  victory,  and  for 
nothing  else?  No,  Sir,  but  there  was  the  fruit 
of  Gold  (profit  as  well  as  honor)  to  be  gained,, 
to  be  atchieved ;  and  for  that  the  Di^^n  shall 
bo  fought  withal."— 5i'r  EdvxiTd  Dtring. 

"  The  Lawyer,  the  Physician,  the  Merchant, 
through  cheaper  pains,  do  usuaUr  arrive  at 
richer  fortunes.  And,  but  that  it  pleaseth  God 
to  work  inwardly,  I  should  wonder  that  so  many 
able  heads,  ingenious  spirits  and  indnstrions 
souls,  ^ould  joy  in  the  continued  life-long  pains 
and  care  of  a  parish  cure,  about  £100  pa-  on- 
num  stipend  for  life ;  when  with  easier  orowa, 
tewtr  watdiings  and  lesser  charge,  they  might 
in  anotlier  promssion  (as  every  day  we  see  it 
done)  fasten  a  steady  inheritance  to  them  and 
their  children  of  a  far  larger  income."— <^  Ed- 
ward Dering. 
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From  The  Westmiiutor  Beriev. 
THE  BOSCOBEL  TRACTS. 

1.  Boseobd ;  or,  the  eompleat  Bistory  of  his 

Saered  Maje»He!»  moti  miraadow  pre 
gervation  c^er  the  Battle  of  Worcester. 
S  S^ft,  1651.  Litroducetf  hy  an  exact 
relation  of  that  Battle,  and  Ulustrated 
vith  a  Map  of  the  City.  London. 
Printed  for  A.  Seile,  over  against  St. 
DuQBtan's  Church  in  Fleet-street.  1662. 

2.  Boseobel ;  or,  the  eompleat  Eittory  of  the 

most  miraeuloua  preservation  of  King 
Charles  11.  after  the  Battle  of  Worces- 
ter, September  the  3d,  1651.  To  which 
is  added  Claustrum  Regale  Seaeratum ; 
or,  the  King's  concealment  at  Ihrent. 
Published  by  Mrs.  Anne  Wjmdham. 
The'  fourth  Edition,  adom'd  with  cuts. 
With  a  Supplement  to  the  whole. 
London.  Prmted  for  J.  Wilf<»d,  at  the 
Three  Oolden  Fleur-de-Luces,  in  Little 
Britain.  172fi. 

S.  The  BoaeoM  Tracts  reUiiing  io  the 
escape  of  Charles  the  Second  after  the 
Battle  of  Worcester,  and  his  subsequent 
Adventures.  Edited  by  J.  Hughes,  Esq., 
M.A.  Second  Edition.  William  Black- 
wood and  Sons.  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
don. 1857. 

4.  Woodstock ;  or,  the  Cavalier.  A  Tale  of 
the  year  Sixteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-one. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Wayerley." 

There  ii,  perhaps,  no  country  where,  in 
■o  small  a  space  as  in  England,  so  much 
Tomance,  so  many  relics  of  the  past,  are 
oowded  together.  All  have  thnr  own  tale 
of  peculiar  interest  to  Englishmen.  Insu- 
lated by  the  sea,  which  has  not  always  been 
a  "  Bparkling  marriage-ring "  of  land  with 
land,  but  has  rather  divorced  ua  from  our 
neighbors,  we  have  fought  out  our  quarrels 
on  our  own  soil.  Our  history  is  written  on 
our  land.  Abbeys,  end  cathedrals,  and 
parish-churches,  where  lie  our  fathers  sleep- 
ing still  and  cold  as  their  own  images  of 
btaas  and  stone ;  moated  granges,  now 
guarded  only  by  the  tall  poplar-trees;  old 
grey  nunor-honses,  dropped  down,  as  it  were, 
amidst  our  hills,  with  tbar  secret  chambers, 
where  our  forefathers  were  concealed  in  Umes 
at  distress;  old  battle-fields,  over  which  now 
the  vacant  ploughman,  driving  team,  is  at 
times  startled  when  he  turns  up  with  his 
plough  some  broken  iword  and  some  bleached 
arm  which  once  wielded  it  in  the  full  strength 
of  manhood — all  speak  to  us  with  no  indis- 
tinct  voices.  The  spirit  that  built  these 
abbeys,  the  spirit  that  fought  upon  these 


.  TRACTS. 

battle-fields,  may  hare  passed  away,  and  there 
is  little  hope  recalling  it  by  a  mere  anti- 
quarian study  of  these  remuns — ^yet  with 
what  feelings  of  true  reverence  we  may  po^ 
sess  let  us  still  cherish  them.  Dinted  gate- 
way and  broken  rampart  still  silently  apeak 
of  the  past ;  whilst  local  tradition,  with  less 
truth,  perhaps,  but  more  noisily,  tells  its  own 
tale.  We  should  like  to  have  these  old  tradi- 
tions preserved,  and  see  how  far  they  would 
tally  with  what  ie-already  known.  Much,  no 
doubt,  would  be  valuable,  and  the  future  his- 
torian could  use  it  as  Lord  Macaulay  has 
done  the  Somersetshire  traditions  with  refn>- 
ence  to  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor. 

These  reflections  are  forced  upon  us  as  we 
take  up  the  new  edition  of  the  "Boseobel 
Tracts."  By  our  side  -  lies  a  copy  of  the 
early  edition  of  1662,  which  has  always  re- 
mained in  one  of  the  very  houses  in  whidi 
King  Charles  was  concealed.  We  hardly 
.  like  to  venture  on  comparisons.  Curious  is 
the  old,  tattered  copy,  bethumbed  by  many  a 
cavalier,  and  peeped  into  by  the  curious  vil- 
lagers, with  its  quaint  woodcuts,  its  map  of 
the  city  of  Worcester,  which  would  certwnly 
confuse  the  most  enlightened  visitor ;  and  its 
representation  of  Boseobel  wood,  in  which  if 
the  King  and  Colonel  CarUs  had  not  hem 
better  concealed  than  the  byal  draughtsman 
here  repiesents  them,  they  would  assuredly 
have  lieen  soon  captured.  If  we  have  a 
greater  aiTection  for  the  old,  we  must  own 
that  the  new  edlrion  is  far  better  suited  for 
general  use.  Its  editor,  Mr.  Hughes,  has 
(lone  some  service  by  bringing  together  most 
of  the  documents  that  bear  upon  the  subject; 
we  wish,  however,  he  had  reprinted  one  or 
two  more,  especially  the  rare  tract  of  "  ^Tiite 
Ladies."  He  has,  too,  given  us  descriptions 
from  jiersonal  observation  of  some  of  the 
places  where  the  King  stopped.  Much  more 
he  might  have  done ;  "  the  loyal  city  of 
Worcester  **  would  alone  have  furnished  him 
with  much  material  which  he  baa  neglected. 
We  think,  too,  be  might  have  given  us  some 
of  the  traditions  which  still  linger  in  so  many 
parts  of  England  on  the  subject  He  has, 
though  apparently  unconscious  that  there 
were  great  doubts  on  the  matter,  given  the 
authorship  of  the  "  Boseobel  Tracts "  to 
Blount,  without  any  comment.  Had  he 
looked  in  so  common  a  book  as  Nash's 
"  Worcestershire,"  he  would  bare  found  the 
fact  strongly  disputed. 
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"The  story  of  the  Kin^s  escape,  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  is  given  in  a  book  en- 
titled '  Boscobel ; '  the  first  part  contains  the 
history  of  this  event  to  his  leaving  White 
Ladies  and  Boscobel ;  the  second,  his  adven- 
tures in  the  west  of  England :  who  was  the 
author  is  not  known,  certainly  not  Mr.  Blount 
 Many  have  supposed  that  '  Bosco- 
bel' was  written  by  Thomas  Blount,  Esq., 
bom  at  BordealeT,  in  Worcestershire}  son  of 
Hilea  Bloiratt  of  Orleton,  in  Hereford^ure, 
fifth  son  of  Boger  Blount,  of  Monkland,  m 
the  same  county,  who  died  1676,  aged  sixty- 
one  ;  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Edmund 
Church,  of  Maldon,  in  Essex,  Esq. ;  he  was  a 
very  industrious  antiquary,  and  made  large 
oollections  for  the  history  of  Herefordahin. 
In  a  MS.  I  have  seen,  he  denies  that  he  was 
the  author  of  '  Boscobel ; '  and  says  the  first 
time  he  ever  saw  th^  book  was  at  Lord  Ox- 
ford's, at  Brampton  Bryan,  as  will  appear  by 
the  following  letter." 

Nash  proceeds  to  quote  a  letter  which  he 
received  from  Blount's  grandson,  in  which  the 
following  occurs  ^— 

**  My  erandfather'B  name  was  Thomas 
Blount }  he  died  at  Orleton.  I  dare  say  lie 
was  not  the  author  of  '  Boscobel,*  for  in  a 
letter  (of  \m)  to  my  father,  I  have  seen  the 
following  sense  expressed — 'The  other  day, 
being  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Oxford,  I  met  with 
a  tract  entitled  "Boscobel."  My  lord  ex- 
pressed j^eat  surprise  on  seeing  me  eager  to 

STSue  it,  saj-ing  I  was  deemed  the  author, 
ow  the  world  comes  to  be  so  kind  to  give  it 
to  me,  I  know  not;  but  whatever  merit  it 
may  have,  for  I  had  not  time  to  examine  it,  I 
do  not  chuse  to  usurp  it ;  I  scorn  to  take  the 
fiune  of  anoUier's  proauction.  So  if  the  same 
opinion  preridls  amongst  my  firiends  in  your 
part  of  the  world,  I  desire  you  wiU  conbradict 
it;  for  I  do  not  so  much  as  know  the  author 
of  that  piece.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  decisive  than  this; 
yet  Mr.  Hughes  has  passed  the  question  of 
authorship  over  in  silence.  We  can  add 
nothing  to  unravel  the  matter.  Whoever 
the  old  author  of  these  tracts  may  be,  he  was 
a  staunch  Royalist,  who,  in  his  excess  of 
loyalty,  compares  Charles  n.  with  King 
David,  and  calls  the  Protector  such  bard 
names  as  "  arch  rebel,"  "  bloody  usurper,"  and 
lastly,  as  most  sarcastic  of  all,  "  the  chief 
mufU."  Nothing  to  our  author  is  of  any  ac- 
count, unless  it  is  clothed  in  robes  of  state. 
The  divine  right  of  kings  is  a  beUef  and  a 
reality  in  lus  mind,  but  the  rights  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  Houses  and  the  King  he 

*  Supplement  to  the  second  edition  of  Nash's 
**  WoteestmUre,"  17W,  p.  ». 
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could  not  understand.  Personal  feelings,  in-, 
interest  affections,  and  what  not,  coined 
his  eyes  to  the  truth ;  we  stand  on  the  emi- 
nence of  many  years,  and  can  look  calmly 
down  upon  the  pasL  "These  prodigious 
rebels,"  "these  bloodhounds,"  "this  skim 
and  filth  of  the  earth,"  as  he  calls  Cromwell's 
soldiers,  turn  out  in  these  later  days  some- 
thing very  different. 

Our  author  very  likely  could  see  nothing 
in  plain  Cromwell,  "  with  his  linen  not  very 
clean,  a  speck  or  two  of  blood  upon  his  Ijttle 
band,  which  was  not  much  larger  than  his  col- 
lar," as  Sir  Philip  Warwick  describes  him  but 
perceived  every  virtue  breathing  from  robes  of 
state  and  gold  crowns.  Because  Cromwell 
did  not  come  like  some  stage  king,  with'  stage 
body-guards,  and  stage  tinsel,  and  stage  w aid- 
robes,  men  will  not  allow  that  he  was  a  king. 

Many  years  ago,  before  the  days  of  rail- 
ways, a  nobleman  and  his  lady,  with  their 
infant  child,  were  travelling  in  the  depth  of 
winter  across  Salisbury  Plain.  A  snow-, 
storm  overtook  them  ;  their  child  became  ill 
from  the  cold,  and  they  were  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  a  lone  shepherd's  hut.  The  wild 
shepherd  and  his  wife  gathered  round  the 
child  in  awe  and  silence.  The  nurse  began 
undressing  it  by  the  warm  cottage  fire. 
Silken  frock  and  heed-dress  did  the  baby 
wear.  One  rich  baby-dress  came  off  to  re- 
veal another  more  beautifiiL  Slill  the  shep- 
herd find  his  wife  looked  on  with  awe.  At 
last  the  process  of  undresnng  was  rompleted 
and  the  now  naked  baby  was  being  warmed 
by  the  fire.  Then  was  it,  when  all  these 
wrappings  and  outer  husks  were  peeled  off, 
that  the  shepherd  and  bis  wife  broke  silence, 
exclauning,  "  Why,  it's  just  like  one  of  ours !" 
What  if  all  the  world,  like  the  shepherd  and 
his  wife,  could  see  that  ordinary  kings  and 
queens,  when  their  state  robes,  are  off, "  are 
just  like  one  of  us."  Perhaps  they  would 
then  discern  that  the  real  lung  with  his  state 
robes  on  or  off  is  something  very  difiezenL 

It  wu  but  natural  that  the  old  writer  of 
these  tracts  should  feel  some  personal  bitter- 
ness against  his  political  enemies.  They 
were  regicides — the  worst  term  that  could  be 
then  applied  to  living  men.  We  do  not  care 
in  this  matter  to  defend  the  Puritans  by  pre- 
cedents or  references  to  other  rebellions. 
Great  men,  as  these  were,  want  no  such  apol- 
ogies for  their  deeds ;  fools  only  require  pre- 
cedents. These  Bonndheads  saw  that  the 
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doctrine  of  non^mstance  meant  nothing  else 
than  the  bidalgenee  and  encouragement  of 
one  indiTidoaVs  Hcence  and  erinie  i  they  aaw 
tiuoogh  the  fieUon  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong,  Kid  nv  also  that  he  it  accountable 
like  any  other  man,  for  his  &ults,  and  fiilly, 
like  any  other  man,  deserves  the  penalty  due 
to  them ;  they  felt,  too,  that  it  was  hi  bet- 
ter that  one  guilty  man  should  suffer  a  speedy 
death,  than  that  thousands  of  their  innocent 
countrymen  should  suffer  prolonged  tortures, 
and  .that  England  should  groan,  for  arer,  it 
m^t  be,  under  cmel  and  unjust  laws. 
Theirs  was  true  patriotism,  which  loTes  its 
country  better  than  its  king ;  and  they  com- 
mitted thdr  deed,  not  in  a  comer,  but  in  the 
broad  d«y%bt,  before  all  England  and  all  men. 

We  cannot  here,  at  any  length,  veil  dis- 
CDM  die  forther  question  of  the  diff^nt  goT- 
emments  of  the  Puritan  and  the  CaTalier. 
^e  whole  matter  is  answered  by  the  fruits  the 
two  systems  produced.  Look  for  a  moment 
at  Cromweirs  goTemment :  England  basking 
in  the  sunshine  of  peace,  though  ruled,  it 
might  be,  with  a  sceptre  of  iron ;  Ireland  en- 
joying the  noTclty  of  quietness;  our  naTies 
riding  triumphant  from  sea  to  sea,  and  the 
EngUsh  name  feared  by  every  despot,  and 
Englishmen  at  home  rererendng  God,  striv- 
ing to  walk  upr^htly  before  Him,  according 
to  the  best  light  they  had.  And  then  look  a 
few  yean  aft^  at  this  England,  plundered  by 
noble  bastards ;  the  court  itself  nothing  but 
a  harem,  without  the  decency  of  eastern 
manners ;  our  exchequer  bankrupt ;  our 
ships  rotting  in  our  rotting  dockyards,  and 
England  fawning  like  a  beaten  hound  to  a 
foreign  potentate: — and  the  general  question 
we  should  think,  would  be  easily  answered  by 
most  men.  But,  descending  into  particulars, 
we  should  find  much  to  blame  in  the  Puri- 
tan, and  not  a  little  to  love  and  admire  in  the 
Cavalier.  The  Puritans,  in  their  crusade 
against  sin,  were  noble  soldier^  whose  pay 
was  not  in  this  world's  coin.  Oreat  and  glo- 
rious were  they  in  that  they  saw  that  life  was 
no  paltry  farce,  played  upon  a  poor  stage, 
with  clap-tnip  shows,  and  a  little  paint,  and  a 
fow  oil-lamps,  but  a  deep,  mysterious,  never- 
endingtragedy:  tor  this  is  true  transcendental- 
ism, true  idealiBm,by  whatever  name  it  maybe 
called.  But  they  erred  lamentably  when  they 
thought  to  dragoon  men  into  virtue,  to  banish 
crime  by  edicts,  imagining  because  vice  was  no 
longer  apparent  that  it  did  not  exist.  De 
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noR  etppareniihw  et  non  exi^entibu*  eadem 
ett  ratio  may,  perhaps,  hold  good  in  law,  but 
is  not  true  of  morala.  Such  a  view  noop* 
ished  hypocrisy  and  a  thousand  enls.  We 
cannot  cnftvee  the  aerenth  commandment, 
and  the  other  sms  that  the  seventh  com- 
mandment implies,  by  physical  force,  by 
driring  rice  into  holes  and  comers.  luimor- 
ality  seems  to  be  a  plant  that  grows  ranker 
and  stronger  covered  up  in  darkness,  and 
there  bears  its  most  deadly  fruit,  and  its 
subtlest  poison.  The  Puritan  theory  of  thia 
world  was  no  complete  one.  Their  answer 
was  not  the  whole  answer  to  this  problem 
life,  and  therefore  could  not  last.  Their 
dearest  defenders  seem  to  feel  this.*  Life  is 
a  tragedy,  but  it  is  as  one  of  Shakspeare^ 
tragedies,  where  mirth,  too,  pl^  a  part— • 
secondary  part — ^btit  still  plays.  Though  m 
man's  sorrow  is  in  proportion  to  a  man's  csp 
pacity  for  feeling  and  experiendng  the  mys- 
terious wonders  of  the  world  and  of  his  own 
soul,  and  its  intensity  is  measured  by  his  own 
nobleness  and  greatness,  yet  we  know  also 
that  there  is  a  spirit  of  gladness  thrown  like 
a  calm,  gentle  light  over  all  great  minds, 
beautifolly  shining  on  the  darkness  and  the 
deep  cloud ;  that  there  is  in  these,  too,  above 
all  othns,  a  soul  of  cheerfulness,  gladly  ac- 
cepting life,  and  wbatever  troubles  lifo  m^ 
bring,  with  the  gentle  happy  spirit  of  a  diild. 
Nature  herself  is  ever  joyfol,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  Puritans,  she  still  kept  on  her  way  the 
same,  the  glad  sunshine  ever  renewing  itself 
though  checquered,  it  might  be,  with  the 
shadows  of  the  clouds ;  the  green  grass 
springing  up  so  fresh  and  bright,  thatit  makes 
the  heart  joyful  to  took  at  it;  thebirds  still  sing- 
ing their  old  tunes  in  the  deep  green-woods, 
whether  the  Puritan  would  listen  or  not 
The  Puritan  allowed  no  play  to  those  facul- 
ties of  men,  which,  properly  developed,  con- 
stitute BO  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  life.  A 
black  mask  fell  over  everjihing.  No  sunny 
smiles  irith  him  that  warm  the  heart-^ 
songs  that  cheer  the  laborer,  heavy  with  the 
the  business  of  the  day,  until — surely  enough 
to  make  the  very  angels  weep,  men  almost 
believed  a  mother^s  kiss  on  the  lips  of  her 
child  to  be  a  crime. 

Such  men  as  Cromwell  and  John  Milton 
are  not,  of  course,  to  be  included  in  "our  cen- 
sure.  The  one,  it  is  said,  preserved  for  the 

•  See  Mr.  Gorlyle'a  **  Cromwell,"  first  edition, 
voL  IL  p.  6K6. 
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nation  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  and  Andrea 
Montegna'a  "  Triumph,"  was  fond  of  music, 
even  encouraged  the  theatres,  and  gathered 
the  poeta  to  his  court ;  the  author  of  "  Co- 
Bras"  and  L'Allegro,"  though  a  Puritan, 
was  not  of  them ;  and  ve  could  have  told 
from  his  works  how  deeply  he  Iqved  the 
drama,  had  he  not  left  his  nbble  tribute  to 
Bhakapeare.  Such  traits  aa  these  show  us 
not  merely  how  great  these  two  Republicans 
were,  but  how  good  also.  Auuredly,  they 
had  little  sympathy  with  such  men  as  Prynne 
and  Stephen  Oosboo,  who,  in  their  fanaticism, 
denounced  both  poet  and  sculptor,  as  well  aa 
phiyer. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  author,  and,  be- 
fore  proceeding,  do  him  the  justice  of  ac- 
knowledging his  extreme  accuracy  in  all 
matters  of  &ct.  These  words  of  his  in  the 
address  to  the  reader  may  be  read  with  ad- 
vantage by  most  historians : 

**  I  am  so  far  from  that  fbul  crime  of  pub- 
lishing what^  ftlse,  that  I  can  safely  uv,  I 
know  not  one  line  unauthentick ;  such  has 
been  my  care  to  be  sure  of  the  truth,  that  I 
hate  diligently  collected  the  particulars  from 
most  of  their  mouths,  who  were  the  Tery 
actors  themselves  in  this  scene  of  miracles. 
To  every  individual  person,  as  far  as  my  in- 
dustry could  arrive  to  know,  I  have  given  the 
due  of  his  merit ;  be  it  for  valor,  fidelity,  or 
whatsoever  other  quality  that  any  way  had 
the  honor  to  relate  to  his  Majesty's  service. 

 And  though  the  whole  complex 

may  vrant  elegance  and  politeness  of  style, 

 yet  it  cannot  want  truth,  the  chief 

ingredient  for  such  undertakings." 

We  willingly  corroborate  this,  and  readily 
forgive  the  writer  his  creeds  and  theories  for 
his  ardent  desire  for  accuracy,  which  makes 
his  history  in  this  respect  contrast  favorably 
with  Clarendon's  account  of  the  same  matter. 

Of  all  romantic  tales  in  English  historj', 
this  of  King  Charles's  flight  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  so.  His  hair-breadth  escapes,  his  suf- 
ferings, his  disguises,  the  inddenu  that  befel 
him,  all  contribute  to  throw  a  rather  fictitious 
light  over  his  character,  as  well  as  to  heighten 
the  coloring  and  interest  of  the  story.  The 
Ciharles  of  1601,  however,  was  a  very  differ- 
ent man  from  the  one  we  generally  know  as 
Charles.  He  was  then  in  the  prime  of  youth; 
his  features,  though  irregular  and  swarthy, 
lit  up  by  his  expressive  eyes,  were  not  yet 
marked  with  sensualism ;  his  manners  were 
winning,  and  free  from  that  overdone  cour- 
tier-like air  which  he  picked  up  abroad  in 


after  years;  nis  gallantry  and  wit  took  cap* 
tive  every  maiden's  heart ;  whilst  his  wardi 
and  open  disposition,  which  had  not  yet 
budded  into  open  libertinism,  was  acceptable 
to  the  freest  of  the  cavaliers,  whilst  it  did  not 
displease  the  more  severe.  He  possessed 
then,  too,  a  certain  firmness  of  mind,  and  a 
spirit  of  self-denial,  which  all,  bo^rever, 
melted  away  during  his  reudence  in  foreign 
courts.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  one  of 
the  best  walkers  and  tennti-players  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  as  courageous  as  he  was  skilAil 
in  the  use  of  his  sword — qualities  which  are 
always  respected  by  Englishmen.  He  came 
forward  as  the  avenger  of  the  murdered 
King,  when  the  reaction  of  feeling  had  just 
set  in  and  his  cause  alone  with  some  consti- 
tuted him  a  hero.  He  seemed  just  then  to 
have  jmssessed  the  bravery  and  valor  of  his 
grandfather,  Henry  of  France,  joined  with 
the  better  parts  of  his  fother ;  and  his  trials 
and  Bufferings,  as  they  often  do,  brought  out 
the  good  points  of  his  diuacter,  and  threw 
the  worst  into  the  shades  "Die  story  of  his 
escape  has  always  been  popular.  Children 
and  grown-up  people  read  it  with  equal  at- 
tention. Oak-apple  day  is  still  kept  up  by 
schoolboys.  Hiral  tillages  contend  for  the 
scenes  of  different  adventurers.  Scott  has 
made  the  tale  the  groundwork  of  one  of  his 
novels ;  and  there  is  scarcely  an  historical  ro* 
mance  whicli  is  not  for  ever  alluding  to  old 
haunted  castles  and  priests'  hiding-places 
where  Charles  H.,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  concealed.  His  route 
might  to  this  day  be  traced  by  the  traditions 
which  may  be  still  gathered  at  the  dififerent 
places  along  the  road  where  .he  stopped. 
And  yet  Charles  was  f^r  from  a  hero ;  and 
the  centre  of  every  story  should  have  some- 
thing heroic  and  ideal  in  it.  Still,  even  in 
this  tale  of  his  flight,  there  is  many  a  curious 
anecdote,  many  a  noble  trait  exhibited  in 
quarters  where  it  might  be  least  expected. 
The  old  grey  houses  are  many  of  them  still 
standing  where  Charles  hid,  the  old  tradi- 
tions are  still  in  the  mouths  of  men,  and  we 
should  like  to  say  something  of  them  before 
they  pass  away  for  ever. 

We  would,  however,  here  jvotest  against 
the  novels  we  have  just  been  speaking  oC 
Teaching  history  by  sudi  means  is  not  teach- 
ing history  at  fill,  but  only  the  theories  and 
views  which  certain  writers  may  choose  to 
adopt  Not  even  ffir  Walter  Scott'i  great 
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name  can  give  credit  to  the  ciutom.  Chatham 
msy  learn  history  from  Shokepeare,  but  not 
every  reader  is  Chatham;  nor  every  writer 
Shakspeare.  What  we  want  to  know  ia  not 
what  certain  people  who  once  actually  lived 
and  played  important  parts  on  this  earth, 
from  which  we,  their  descendants,  are  now 
reaping  the  results  for  good  or  evil,  nught  or 
might  not  do  under  certain  circumstances 
existiDg  only  in  the  writer's  mind,  hut  what 
they' actually  did  do  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  vere  placed.  The  use  of  hirtory 
is  not  to  make  men  Bympathise  with  this  or 
that  part}-,  but  to  make  men  sympathise  with 
whatever  is  good  and  noble  in  any  party. 
Settiag  aside  the  presumption  of  putting  our 
poor  words  into  the  mouths  of  great  men, 
there  must  be  always  a  dangerous  tendency  to. 
darken  or  to  ennoble  certain  characters  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  plot ;  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  beauties  of  "  Woodstock,"  it  is  to  us  a 
most  painful  tale,  showing  how  far  a  great 
man  like  Scott  could  misrepresent  for  artistic 
and  other  purposes  the  character  of  Crom- 
well. If  we  must  have  fiction,  let  us  also 
have  fledtious  chorocters,  who  shall  become 
real  to  us  in  proportion  as  ibey  are  truthfully 
and  naturally  ddineated  ]  for  ^  noTelists  once 
become  historians,  we  shall  soon  have  his- 
tOTion  novelists. 

And  now  at  last  for  our  tale.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  1651,  Charles  IL  marched 
from  Scotland  into  England.  He  seems  to 
have  thought  that  the  English  would  speedily 
at  his  presence  forget  the  oppressions  of  his 
fiither  and  the  Star-Chamber — that  they  would 
forget,  too,  the  verse,  which  they  seemed  at 
that  moment  to  know  better  than  any  other, 
which  told  them  "  to  put  not  their  &itb  m 
princes."  There  was  far  more  of  Qnixotism 
than  chivalry  in  the  enterprise.  Charles  had 
succeeded  but  indifferently  in  Scotland,  where 
his  strength  lay ;  and  he  Uioi^bt  to  he  victori- 
ous in  England,  where  he  could  hardly  count 
upon  a  man.  Hanifestoea  were  published, 
offering  pardon  to  all  the  rebels,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  leaders,  who  would 
submit,  and  promising  further,  "a  lasting 
peace  settled  with  religion  and  righteous- 
ness ; "  but  manifestoes  are  easily  published, 
and  the  English  just  then  did  not  seem  to 
think  them  necessarily  true,  even  though  pub- 
lished by  a  king.  The  Scotch  army,  inferior 
to  Cromwell's  in  number,  made  up  fbr  their 
numerical  weakness  by  harsher  disdpUne. 


Apple  stealing  was  punished  with  death; 
what  punishment  was  allotted  to  graver  of- 
fences we  are  not  -told.*  At  Warrington  the 
first  encounter  of  any  importance  took  place, 
where  Lambert  and  Harrison  had  concen> 
trated  some  7000  men.  The  bridge  over  the 
river  had  been  partially  bn^n  down,  but 
Charles  in  person,  leading  his  troops  over 
planks  hastily  thrown  firom  pier  to  pier,  gal- 
lantly led  the  vray.  Harrison  and  Lamb^ 
retreated,  in  pursuance  of  Cromwell's  orders. 
On  the  22nd  the  Boyofist  army  reached  Wor>  ■ 
cest^,  euitto*  et  in  MIo  e<  wpaet  sender 
fidelit,  with  its  walls  in  rtdn,  but  with  a  very 
loyal  mayor.  The  hoatOe  garrison  fled,  and 
Charles,  abandoning  his  intention  of  .going 
on  to  London  from  the  fatigued  state  of  his 
army,  ordered  the  walls  to  be  immediately 
repaired.!  For  the  next  two  or  three  days 
the  King  occupied  himself  with  royal  cere- 
monies, and  his  Scotch  soldiers  occupied 
themselves  with  quarrelling  with  an  eminent 
divine  of  the  city,  a  Mr.  Crosby,  who,  in  his 
ultra-loyalism,  had  unduly  exalted  the  Kii^ 
to  the  headship  of  the  Church.  Meanwhile^ 
the  Earl  of  Derby  was  defeated  in  Lanca- 
shire by  LUbum,  and  was  forced  to  seek 
refuge  at  Boscobel  House,  on  the  borders  of 
Shropslure  and  Staffordshire;  from  whence 
having  recovered  from  his  wounds,  he  joined 
the  King  at  Worcester.  On  the  26th,  Charles 
held  a  review  of  his  forces  on  the  Pitchcroft^ 
a  large  meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn  ; 
and  on  the  same  day,  in  London,  the  Lord 
Mayor  publicly  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman  Charles's  manifesto,  and 
in  its  place  issued  another,  wherein  Charles 
Stuait  is  ominously  spoken  of  as  a  traibn 
and  a  pablie  enemy. 

*  PrUKHner'a  Letter  bata  Chsster: "  in  the  Ox- 
ford edition  of  Lord  Clarendon's  "  State  Papsrs.** 
The  object  was  of  course  to  conciliate  the  En^iah 
as  mucD  as  possible  along  the  rosd. 

t  One  of  tiie  original  ordera  is  still  in  the  po^ 
session  of  Mr.  Page,  of  Salwarpe,  near  Droitwitel^ 
and  rang  as  follows: 

"  Charles  R. 

"  Yon  are  hereby  required  to  send  ont  of  your 
parish  thirty  able  men,  to  work  at  the  fortificatiODS 
of  thiB  city,  and  in  regards  of  the  necessity  to  be*- 
ginue  to-TDorrow  raoming{  Monday,  at  five  o'clock  1^ 
whereof  yon  and  they  are  not  to  f^Ie,  as  yon 
tendr  oar  dlBplcasore.  Gtven  at  our  Court  at 
Worcester,  the  Uth  of  Ansnst,  1661. 

^  To  the  oonstablei  and  ^rthing  men  of  Sal- 
warpe. 

"And  yoQ  are  to  bring  vrith  yon  spodw,  sbovds, 
snd  pickaxes." 

The  postscript  proves  with  what  basts  the  order 
was  given. 
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Cromwell,  too,  iraa  nofr  fost  approaching. 
The  county  militias  had,  on  his  way,  all 
flocked  round  his  standard,  and  on  the  26di 
he  was  with  some  thir^  thousand  men  before 
Worcester,  taking  op  his  position  at  Perry 
Wood  and  Bed  HiU,  eminences  commanding 
the  city  on  the  east  side  and  nearly  opposite 
to  the  Royal  Fort.  On  the  same  day  Lam< 
bert  had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Severn, 
at  Upton,  some  little  way  below  Worcester, 
his  men  "  straddling  across  the  parapet  "  of 
the  nearly  broken  down  bridge,  and  main- 
taining themselTes  in  the  tower  of  Upton 
Church  against  Massey,  who,  being  wounded, 
retreated  across  the  Trent  by  Fowick  bridge 
into  Worcester.  Affiurs  now  looked  hopeless 
for  the  Royalists.  But  Englishmen,  Royal- 
ists or  Puritans,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  de- 
spairing :  so  on  the  next  night,  Charles  per- 
oriving  himself  to  be  gradually  surrounded 
hy  a  net-work  of  soldiery,  determioed  on  a 
n^ht  attadLj  and  some  1200  to  1500  men, 
under  General  Middleton,  wearing  thnr  shirts 
over  their  armor  to  recognise  each  other  in 
the  darkness,  attacked  Cromwell's  head-quar- 
ters at  Red  Hill.  But  a  Puritan  in  the  city, 
one  Guise,  a  tailor,  had  given  information  of 
the  project,  and  the  Royalists  were  defeated 
with  loss.  Poor  Guise  suffered  the  next  day 
for  his  information.  He  saved  his  fiiends* 
Uvea,  but  lost  his  own.  The  Republicans, 
however,  did  not  fotget  his  services:  Parlia- 
ment soon  afterwards  voted  his  widow  £200 
in  money,  and  an  ann^fy  of  £200.  During 
the  next  three  or  four  days  Cromwell  poured 
in  strong  reinfbreementB  to  Powick,  on  the 
river  Teme,  which,  together  with  the  Severn, 
separated  his  troops  on  the  irest  ude  from 
the  city,  and  was  now  guarded  by  the  Royal- 
ist Montgomery.  The  third  of  September 
saw  Charles  on  the  Cathedral  tower,  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  the  enemy.  The  Lord 
General  had  detached  a  thousand  men  to 
cross  .the  Severn  by  means  of  pontoons,  at  a 
place  called  Bunshill,  a  little  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Teme,  with  a  view  to  ouUBank 
Montgomer)',  whose  force  was  now  being 
attacked  at  Powick  bridge.  Chsrles  hasten^ 
to  the  scene  of  action.  But,  umultaneously 
with  this  movement  on  the  western  aide,  thff 
Fort  Royal  on  the  east  of  the  city  was  at- 
tacked. Charles  returned  to  head-quarters, 
leaving  Major  Pitscottie,  with  three  hundred 
Highlanders,  to  oppose  the  one  thousand 
men  at  BunshUl.  The  battle  soon  became 


general.  Cromwell  led  on  his  men  in  person. 
In  vain  Pitscottie  and  his  galhmt  three  hun- 
dred offered  resistance.  As  soon  as  Crom- 
well was  over,  he  laid  a  bridge  across  the 
Teme,  close  to  its  junction  with  the  Severn, 
over  which  Fleetwood's  right  detachment 
passed,  whilst  his  left  marched  on  to  Powick 
bridge  to  help  in  the  engagement  against 
Montgomery.  The  bridge  was  fiercely  con- 
tested. Cromwell's  men  there  now  seeing 
that  assistance  was  coming  -up,  and  that 
Montgomery  would  be  cut  off  in  the  rear, 
plunged  boldly  into  the  river.  Montgomery, 
his  ammunition  being  exhausted,  was  forced 
to  retreat,  bravely  fighting,  though,  at  every 
hedge  and  ditch,  till  driven  across  the  Severn 
bridge  into  Worcester-* 

So  much  for  the  battle  on  the  western  side 
of  the  city.  As  soon  as  the  Protector  saw 
that  his  troops  would  he  victorious,  he  hastily 
returned  by  hie  bridge  across  the  Severn  to 
Red  Hill,  and  redouUed  the  attack  on  the 
Royal  Fort.  Charles  now  marched  out  of 
his  entrenchments,  leading  on  bis  Highland- 
ers and  beet  infantry,  supported  by  his 
English  Cavah'era.  Desperate  was  the  strug- 
gle. The  Puritans  gave  way,  leaving  their 
cannon;  but  they  gave  way  only  to  come 
back  stronger,  as  a  wave  retires  to  the  ocean 
for  fi-esh  strength.  Charles's  men  fought 
with  all  the  valor  of  despair ;  their  ammunn 
tion  was  gone,  but  they  still  foi^ht  on  vrith 
the  bofet-nuils  of  their  muskets.  Now  waa 
the  dine  ^r  Lesley  to  chaige  with  his  cavalry ) 
but  he  hung  back.  The  Royalists  at  last 
broke.  Crontvell  seized  the  guns  in  the 
Royal  Fort,  and  played  them  upon  the  fitfpf 
tjves.  Through  Sidbury  they  fled  in  confu- 
sion into  the  town.  An  ammunition  wagon 
was  overturned  in  the  gate-way,  and  the 
King  was  forced  to  leap  off  his  horse  and 
hurry  into  the  town  on  foot,  his  pursuers 
close  upon  him.t  Charles's  men  now  began 

•  Letter  of  Robert  StaprltoD,  dated  "  fVom  onr 
quarters  on  the  east  side  of 'Beveme,  neer  the  river, 
10  nt  night,  SepL  S,  1S61."  From  Perf.  Diear., 
Sept.  X  to  8.  Merc.  Pol.,  Sept  4  to  11.— Crom- 
welltana.  — "  Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and 
Speeches,"  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  vol.  ii.  Letter  128, 
first  edition. 

t  This  is  the  version  in  "  Boscobel,"  which 
proceeds  to  say,  that  In  "  Friai's-street  his  m^est^' 
pat  off  his  armour,  and  took  a  fresh  horse."  Now 
tn  that  copy  of  the  old  edition  of  16C2,  which  wfl 
have  before  alluded  to,  there  is  written,  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  17tlt  centory,  against  these 
words,  "  given  to  ye  king  by  Mr.  Ba^nal,"  which 
is  curiously  corroborated  by  Nash,  who  at  the 
same  time,  however,  gives  a  rather  different  ver- 
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to  throw  away  their  anoB.  la  vain  did 
Charles,  having  mounted  again,  ride  up  and 
down  Uie  streets,  hat  in  hand,  b^ging  them 
to  stand  by  him  and  fight  like  men :  in  Toin 
did  he  implore  them.  At  last,  aefing;  all 
hope  gtme,  all  courage  lost,  he  cried  out,  **  I 
had  ntbac  that  you  would  ahoot  me,  than 
keep  me  alive  to  see  the  sad  CMuequeuces  of 
this  fiital  day." 

And  now  Cromwell's  men  were  pouring  into 
the  city  on  all  sides.  General  Dalzell's  brigade 
in  St.  John's,  on  the  west  side  of  the  town, 
threw  down  their  arms.  Lord  Bothes  and 
Sir  William  Hamilton  gallantly  defended  the 
Castle  hill  until  fair  terms  of  surrender  could 
be  obtained.  Some  of  the  English  Cavaliers 
made  a  desperate  resistance  in  the  Town  Hall 
until  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces  or  made  pris- 
oners;  whilst  Lord  Cleveland,  Mtgor  Carlis, 
and  others  rallied  a  handful  of  men  and 
dialled  the  raemy,  "  filling  the  streets  with 
the  bodies  of  horsea  and  men,**  and  thus  se- 
curing the  King's  retreat.  By  six  in  the  ere- 
ning  Charles  had  fled  through  St  Martin's 
Gate ;  once  more  at  Barbon's  bridge,  just  out 
of  the  town,  he  tried  to  rally  his  men  ;  but  it 
was  to  no  purpose.  Behind  him  now  lay 
"Worcester,  with  it«  houses  pillaged  and  its 
citizens  slain  for  his  sake,  and  he  forced  to  fly 
for  life.  Well  might  he  say,  "  I  had  rather 
that  you  would  shoot  me,  than  keep  me  alive 
to  see  the  sad  consequences  of  this  &tal  day." 
Sad  indeed  they  were ;  his  poor  Scotch  sol- 
diers, betrayed  by  thar  accent,  wandered 
about  the  country  staning,  until  at  kst  mer- 

Bioa  of  the  ammonitfon  story:  "  ^be  king  would 
certainly  have  been  taken  by  Cromwell's  cavalry, 
wlio  were  close  at  his  beeb,  had  not  one  of  the 
inhabitants  dmwD  a  ereat  load  of  hay  into  Sid- 
bury  Gate,  ithich  blocked  up  the  entrance,  so  that 
the  horse  could  not  enter.  The  king,  who  was  a 
veiy  small  distance  before  bis  enemiex,  dismounted, 
and  crept  under  the  hay  into  the  town ;  aa  soon  as 
be  had  entered  the  city,  a  cry  was  made  to  mount 
the  kins;  when  Mr.  William  BagDaI,aloyBJ  gentle- 
man who  then  lived  in  Sidbury,  tamed  out  his  horse 
rea^  saddled,  upon  which  bis  Miyesty  fled  through 
St.  Martin's  Gate,  end  so  to  Sosoobel.  To  a  son  of 
this  Mr.  William  fia^al.  Dr.  Thomas,  when  Dean 
of  Worcester,  of  which  diocese  he  was  afterwards 
bishop,  moiried  his  eldest  daughter;  and  from  his 

JiHpers  this  anecdote  is  transoribed."— Ckdlectitms, 
or  the  city  of  Worcester,  made  by  Mr.  Habing- 
dtm:  in  the  Appendix  to  Mash'a  "  Worcestershire^* 
second  edition,  17BD,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.  See  also  pp. 
823,  324,  where  Nash  states  tiiat  Bagnal  never  re- 
cuved  either  his  horse  or  saddle,  or  any  reoompence 
for  them.  We  have  followed  the  author  of  '*  Boeoo- 
bel,"  as  he  is  supported  by  Bates  in  his  "  Account 
of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  late  Troubles  io 
England." 
•  "  Friwmei's  letter  flxna  Cbeetw." 


dfully  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  peasantry. 
So  ended  the  battle  of  Worcester, «  as  stiff  a 
contest  fbi  four  or  five  hoars  as  ever  I  hftve 
seen,"  as  Oomwell  wrote.* 

Quurles'B  mpeditioB  could  haTe  but  one  Te> 
suit :  and  that  which  took  place  vas  the 
qiUcknt  and  the  best  Had  Lesley  or  Dak 
zell  fought  that  day  as  they  should,  the  iaaue 
must  have  been  the  same  mth  increased  mi^ 
ery  a  few  days  later*  For  it  was  impossible 
that  a  boy  Kke  Charles,  with  a  handful  of  men, 
their  ammuniUon  iil  supplied,  could  withstand 
a  veteran  like  Cromwell,  with  England  at  hia 
back.  The  bravery  and  devotedness  of 
Charles's  men  will  aver  command  respect,  and 
shed  a  lustre  round  a  worthless  cause. 

And  now  at  this  day,  at  Worcester,  many  of 
the  places  connected  with  the  battle  are  still 
in  ^tence.  Penry  Wood  still  atazids,  and 
the  entrenchments  are  still  n^ile,  and  die 
peasant  will  show  yon  w  abalaaoe  i^ainstaU 
royal  oaks  a  tree  where  die  devil  ia  said  to 
have  appeared  to  CioiiiweU.  The  railway  wnr 
runs  along  where  the  hottest  engagement 
took  place.  Sidbury  and  St.  Martin's  Gates 
have  disappeared,  and  large  lime  trees  are 
growing  on  the  site  of  the  Royat  Fort ;  but 
the  Commandery  is  still  standing,  and  the 
rooms  may  be  seen  where  Charles  slept  and 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  died.  Fowick  old 
bridge  still  stands,  crocked  and  narrow,  span- 
ning with  its  massive  arches  and  abutments 
the  streams  of  the  Teme  and  Langhom,  and 
was  admirably  calculated  by  its  podtion  (or 
defence.  A  brass  cannon  is  preserved  in  the 
Town  Hall,  presented  to  Qiarlet  by  the  Count 
de  Be^,  dius  rafiiting  the  statement  in  the 
prisonn's  letter  from  Cheater  that  the  BoyaW 
ists  were  only  supplied  with  sixteen  leathern 
guns.  A  curious  item  too  is  met  with  in  the 
oorporaUon  annals  with  reference  to  the  poor 
Scotch  soldiers, — "Paid  for  pitch  and  roeui 
to  p'fome  the  hall  after  the  Soots,  2a."t 

•  "  Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speechee," 
by  Thomas  CarlTle,vol.  IL  first  edition,  Letter  US. 

t  It  seems  to  be  a  trait  with  the  English  people, 
especially  with  the  commonality,  to  adhere  stamKb- 
ly  through  good  and  ill  to  their  fkvcrites,  and  as  an 
example  of  this  we  may  notice  with  what  affeetioD 
Worcester  has  ever  bela  to  the  Stewarts,  In  sfrita 
of  all  tlieir  black  ingratitude.  To  thia  day  Is  the 
custom  of  placing  <^  boughs,  OQ  the  dStb  of  May, 
over  the  doorways,  still  kept  up  in  Worcester,  ana 
it  is  still  there  popularly  believed  that  a  figure  over 
tiie  entrance  of  tha  Guildhall  of  a  man's  head, 
with  his  ears  nailed  back,  represeBta  Cromwell  lo 
pilloiy,  whilst  the  two  Charleses  stand  comfortably 
below  in  their  royal  robes.  Mr.  Moake  in  u« 
"  Notes  and  Qnenes  for  Woroestorshir*  "  gives  a 
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All  along  the  Kiddenniniter  road  tliat 
September  night  was  huny  and  eonAition ; 
Uie  King  knew  not  whither  to  fly.  London 
was  propoied,  but  no  one  except  Lord  Wil- 
mot  fell  in  with  thia  plan.  Scotland  was  next 
thought  of,  and  the  royal  party,  separ&tinf 
themselvet  from  the  main  body,  turned  north- 
wardfl.  Darkneaa  overtook  them,  and  at 
Kimer  Heath,  near  Kidderminster,  they  lost 
their  way.  In  this  dismal  plight  Lord  Derby 
Temembered  Boecobel  House.  So  on  their 
perilous  journey  they  again  went  Stour- 
bridge must  be  passed  through  where  bodies 
of  the  enemy  were  quartered.  Through  its 
^ent  streets  they  went  with  all  pecrecy,  stop- 
fbig  at  a  lonely  roadside  honae  out  of  the 
town  forrefireshmest:  and  just  when  daylight 

was  dawning  they  found  themselTca  at  Whit^'I'the  banks  of  the  Serem.   On  thrir  road 


Ladies,  a  seat  of  the  Giffiurd  fitmily.  The 
■King's  horse,  by  way  of  percaution,  was  sta- 
bled in  the  very  hall.  No  time  could  be  lost. 
Mr.  Oi£brd  sent  for  Richard  and  William 
Pendrel,  who  with  their  other  brothers,  were 
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with  a  few  more  eontrive  to  escape.  lUchard 
P«iderel  manages  to  procure  a  blanket  for 
the  King,  and  his  sister-ia-iav,  "The  good 
We  Yatee,  brings  a  meas  of  milk,  and  some 
'butter  and  e^,"  declaring  with  true  woman- 
ly affection,  "  that  she  would  rather  die  than 
discover  him."  A  poor  court  this  wet  wood 
for  a  King  ;  and  yet  these  poor  people  were 
sincerer  eourtiers  than  ever  Charles  had  be- 
fcre  known.* 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  Charles  and 
his  guide  stole  out  of  the  wood  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  for  Wales.  At  his  guide's 
house  Charles  was  again  disguised,  and  as* 
Bumed  the  name  of  Will  Jonea :  kings  even 
in  our  times  Imtc  been  reduced  to  such  neces- 
itties.   They  then  sUtrted  for  Madeley,  on 


there  an  incident  befel  them  which  we  ^ve 
in  the  words  of  the  author  of  "  Boscobel : " 

"  Before  his  Majesty  came  to  Madeley  he 
met  with  an  ill-favored  encounter  at  Evelin 
Mill,  being  about  two  miles  from  thence. 


tenants  on  his  estate,  and  to  them  committed ,  The  miller,  it  seems,  was  an  honest  man,  but 


the  King.  Blue  ribbon,  and  George  of  dia- 
monds, and  garter,  and  princely  ornaments 
liad  to  be  flung  away.  The  King'a  long  black 
hair  was  cut  country  fashion.  His  hands  and 
foce  smeared  over  with  soot.  He  had  to  ex-'', 
diange  his  own  clothes  for  a  coarse  nt^igen 
■hirt,  a  common  countryman's  green  and 
greasy  suit,  and  leathern  doublet.  Whilst 
tiiey  are  busy  disguising  him,  news  is  brought 
that  the  enemy  is  close  at  hand.   The  King 


his  Majesty  and  Richard  Penderel  knew  it 
not,  ana  had  then  in  his  hotise  some  consider- 
able persons  of  his  Mnesty's  anny»who  todt 
shelter  there  in  thrir  night  from  Worcester, 
and  had  not  been  long  in  the  mill,  so  that 
the  miller  was  upon  his  watch ;  and  lUchard 
unhappily  permitting  a  gate  to  clap  through 
which  they  passed,  gave  occasion  to  the  miller 
to  come  out  and  boldly  ask, "  Who  is  there  P  " 
Richard,  thinking  the  miller  had  pursued 
them,  quitted  the  usual  way  in  some  haste, 
and  led  his  Majesty  over  a  little  brook,  which 


is  hurried  through  a  secret  door,  and  hid  in  ^,  ^^^^  ^^^-^  ^  ^^^^  through,  and  which 
Spring  Coppice.  Into  the  thickest  part  of  it  contributed  much  towards  the  galling  of  his 
do  they  plunge.  Mominp-  has  broken,  and  Majest^'8  feet,  who,  as  he  afterwards  pleas- 
the  rain  is  pouring  heavily  on  the  royal  fugi-  antly  observed,  was  here  in  some  danger  of 

losing  hia  guide,  but  that  the  rustling 
Richard's  calves -skm  breeches  was  the  nest 
direction  bis  Majesty  had  to  follow  him  in 
that  dark  night"  (pp.  225-226.) 

Madeley,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Wolfe,  is  reached 
safely  about  mid-night,  and  the  tired  king, 
for  better  safety  than  in  the  house,  passes 
the  night  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day  in  a 
hay-loft,  for  the  Welsh  expedition  had  to  be 
given  up,  as  the  enemy  had  posts  on  the 
Severn,  ifhich  it  was  found  impoasihle  to 
evade ;  and  a  little  before  evening  the  King 


live  as  he  sits  shivering  at  the  foot  of  a  tree. 
All  his  friends,  with  the  exception  of  Wilmot, 
who  remains  in  the  neighborhood  under  the 
protection  of  John  Penderel,  have  now  left 
him,  not  even  daring  to  know  where  he  is  hid, 
for  foar  that  imder  coercion  they  might  betray 
die  secret  They  attempt  to  rejoin  Lesley't 
horse,  which  is  as  useless  in  retreat  as  it  wa» 
hi  battle,  and  is  soon  cut  to  pieces.  Lord 
Derb)-,  with  many  others,  is  taken  prisoner. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Leviston, 

portion  of  an  old  song  bearing  on  this  point,  which 
may  still  be  beard  among  the  lower  orders: — 
"  The  Worcester  people  being  hurt  Aill  sore,  sir, 
Kiil'd  Cromwell's  head  by  the  ears  above  the 
Town 'hall  door,  sir, 

Chonu.  Hcigho,  what  will  tbev  do? 


thing  new." 


*  The  peasantryto  thisdaj,  alongtheroad  from 
Worcester  to  Whits-Ladits  Hill,  still  point  oat 
with  mora  or  less  truth  the  placas  where  fb«  king 
halted ;  and  at  Wolverly,  in  tha  del]  npon  which 
Lea  Castle  stands,  the  spot  is  still  shown  where  the 


Hcigho,  what  wiUtbevdo?  Lea  Castle  stands,  the  root  is  still  stiowD  where  tbe 
They'n  always  finding  some*,  king  croased.— See   Nr.  Noake's  "Notes  and 


Qnoies  for  Worcestershire,"  p.  826. 
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and  his  guide  beat  their  retreat  to  Boscobel, 
Charles's  hands  and  face  having  been  previ- 
ously  stained  vith  walnut  leaves  by  Mrs- 
Wolfe.  To  avoid  their  Inend,  the  miUer* 
they  were  forced  to  vade  the  stream,  Charles 
plunging  in  first,  being  a  swimmer,  and  help- 
ing biB  guide  over.  About  five  in  the  morn- 
ing they  reached  Boscobel-wood,  where  the 
King  found  Major  Carlia,  who  led  the  forlojm 
hope  at  Worcester,  and  who,  as  the  author 
of  "  Boscobel "  quaintly  says, "  had  seen  not 
the  last  man  bom,  but  the  last  roan  killed  at 
Worcester."  The  King  and  the  Major 
climbed  up  into  a  thick  pollard  oak,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  country  people  of  the  present 
day,  "a  dorrel  tree."  Through  ito  thit^ 
dose  branches  and  its  yellow  autumn  leaves 
they  could  peep  and  see  the  red  coats  of  their 
enemies  passing  close  under  them,  peering 
into  every  comer  of  the  wood.  Evening  at 
last  rescued  them :  and  now : 

"  When  all  Uie  paths  wore  dim, 
And  far  below  the  Boundbead  rode, 
And  hiimm'd  a  surly  hymn," 

they  returned  to  Boscobel  House,  where  Wil- 
liam Feuderel  lived,  and  where  his  good  wife, 
Joan,  provided  the  King  with  a  supper  of 
chickens.  At  supper  a  council  is  held  as  to 
the  next  day's  provisions,  and  Major  CarUs 
proposes  a  campaign  against  a  neighboring 
sheep-fbld,  which  he  succea&fully  performs 
the  next  morning,  killing  a  sheep  with  his 
dagger,  and  WilUam  Fenderel  bearing  it 
home  in  triumph ;  an  exploit  which  reminds 
ns  of  some  of  the  scenes  which  Charles  Ed- 
ward must  have  witnessed  in  the  Cave  of 
Corado.  The  next  day,  which  was  Sunday, 
the  King  appears  to  have  spent  partly  en- 
gaged in  cooking  mutton  chops,  and  in  his 
own  private  devotions. 

We  must  now  return  to  Lord  Wilmot's 
proceedinga;  the  reader  will  remember  that 
he  still  remained  in  the  vicinity.  He  had 
found  refuge  at  Moseley  Hall,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Whitgreavea,  only  eight  miles  from  Boa- 
cobeli  and  from  tiienoe  had  gone  on  to  Bent- 
ley  Hall,  at  Colonel  Lane's  inritatira.  Com- 
mnnieation  is  opened  by  the  means  of  John 
Fenderel  between  him  and  the  Kmg,  and  it 
is  determined  that  Charles,  on  this  Stmday 
eveningt  shall  join  him:  so  bidding  Carlis 
farewell,  who  afterwards  escaped  to  France, 
the  King  mounted  on  Humphrey  Penderel's 
tnill-horse,  set  out  for  Moseley  Hall,  with  the 
five  Iffothers  for  an  escort.  The.  King  com- 


plained of  his  steed's  action,  and  we  must 
not  fo^et  the  reply^ — "  Can  you  blame  the 
hon^  my  liege,  to  go  heavily  when  he  haa 
the  weight  of  three  kingdoms  on  his  back  P 
Cheered  up  by  the  honest  miller's  joke,  they 
reach  Moseley  in  safety  through  the  rain  and 
darkness.  And  here  we  take  leave  of  the 
Penderels ;  they  were  a  right  loyal  brother* 
hood,  whom  neither  threats  nor  bribes  could 
prevail  to  betray  their  king.  It  is  the  fiuth- 
fulness  and  devotedness  of  such  true  men 
that  gives  the  real  interest  to  our  atory,  and 
proves  how  good  human  natnre  ever  is,  and 
what  noble,  ftuthful  hearts  are  beating  be* 
Death  coarse  vests.  Befreehment  is  Inraught 
to  Charles,  who  stands  sorely  in  need  of  U| 
once  more  hi»  spirits  return,  and  he  fighta 
his  hattlei  over  again,  exclaiming,  **!  am 
now  ready  for  another  march,  and  if  it  shall 
please  God  once  more  to  place  me  at  the 
head  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  men  of  one 
mind,  and  resolved  to  fight,  I  shall  not  doubt 
to  drive  these  rogues  out  of  my  kingdom." 
It  is  here  that  we  first  make  acquaintance 
with  Father  Hodle8ton,whom  the  reader  will 
remember  as  administering  the  Sacrament  to 
Charles  on  his  death-bed.  Monday  mcvning 
is  breaking  on  the  tired  King,  who  tries  to 
take  some  rest  in  one  of  the  narrow  secret 
chambera  where  he  is  concealed.  He  hM 
but  just  left  Boscobel  in  time,  for  to-day  two 
par^  of  the  roemy  closely  searched  the 
house  in  every  direction,  taking  away  all 
poor  William  Fenderel's  stock  of  provisitm^ 
and  threatening  his  life.  Lord  Wilmot  goes 
over  to  Bently  Hall  to  make  preparations  fox 
the  King's  reception  there.  The  next  day 
Moseley  Hall  itself  is  surrounded  by  soldiers, 
but  thanks  to  Mr.  Whitgreaves'  address,  all 
suspicion  is  warded  off,  though  at  White-La- 
dies Mr.  Oiffard  is  not  so  lucky,  and  his 
house  is  thoroughly  explored,  the  very  wains- 
coting bemg  torn  down  in  pursuit  of  the  fu- 
gitive. Turndqr  comes,  and  with  it  a  number 
of  fiilse  rumors,  and  one  also  quite  true,  that 
a  thousand  pounds  is  ofiered  for  the  appre- 
hension of  Charles  Stuart.  That  night  the 
King,  attended  by  Colonel  Lane,  reached 
Bentley  HalL 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  this  portion  of  the 
narrative,  as  Mr.  Hughes  haa  given  not  only 
a  detailed  account  of  all  maters  of  interest 
connected  with  it,  but  also  sketches  of  Bo»- 
cobel  House  and  Moseley  Hall,  bnt  shall  pasa 
on  to  Uie  next  stage  of  the  joomey,  when 
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the  editor's  knowledge  U  more  limited.  It 
was  arranged  at  Bentley  that  the  King  should 
attend  Colonel  Lane's  daughter,  Jane  Lane, 
who  had  a  pass  from  the  enemy,  and  en- 
deavor to  reach  some  seaport ;  so  on 
Wednesday  morning  ve  find  Charles  ^ans- 
formed  ftom  Will  Jonea,  the  voodman,  into 
Will  Jackson,  a  groom,  clad  in  a  suit  of  grey 
doth.  His  new  part  he  did  not  play  well, 
for  in  handing  Jane  Lane  on  to  her  horse  he 
gave  her  the  wrong  hand,  vhioh  caused  old 
Mn,  Lane  to  laugh  heartify  at  his  expense. 
Hoverer,  the  party,  insisting  of  Jane  Lane 
irith  Will  Jackison  riding  before  her,  a  rela- 
tive of  herst  Mr.  Lascelles,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Petre,  who  were  going  to  their  place  in 
Buckinghamshire,  set  out  They  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  Jane  Lane's  horse  cast  a 
shoe,  which  the  King  must  see  replaced. 
Going  into  the  nearest  foi^,  Charles  was  soon 
chatting  with  the  smith,  who  was  bewailing 
the  non-capture  of  that  "  rogue,  Charles  Stu- 
art" The  King  replied,  that "  it  that  rogue 
were  taken,  he  deserred  to  be  hanged  more 
than  all  the  rest,  for  bringing  in  the  Soots." 
The  horse  is  again  shod,  and  the  party  pro* 
oeed  safely  as  far  as  Wootton,  some  six  or 
seven  miles  from  Stratford-on-Avcm.*  Here, 
however,  they  are  met  by  a  troop  of  horse, 
through  which  the  King  would  pass;  but  Mr. 
Petre  refuses.  Jane  Lane,  who  seems  to 
have  possessed  courage  equal  to  her  tact,  in 
vain  remonstrates,  and  the  party  "  wheel 
about  a  more  Indirect  way,"  as  the  author  of 
«  Boscobel  "  writes,  or  as  the  King  says,  "  we 
turned  quite  round,  and  went  into  Stratford 
another  way."t  Very  curious  is  this,  as  it 
shows  how  accurate  at  times  is  popular  tra- 
dition. The  country  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood still  say  that  Charles  csme  to  Wootton, 
and  turned  off  at  a  spot  called  Bearly  Cross, 
although  the  name  of  KlngVlane  has  been 
given  to  a  modern  road,  only  a  portion  of 
which  can  claim  that  appellation.  The  old 
lane  can  still  be  trnced,  along  which  Charles 
rode  that  September  afternoon,  although  in 
places  it  is  quite  ovei^rown  with  underwood. 
It  ran  where  Bearley-grove  now  stands, 
ftlong  the  ridge-top,  and  so  into  the  Woot- 

•  Tho  author  of  "  Boscobel "  falls  into  one  or 
two  trifiing  inaccuistnes  just  bere,  as  when  be  says, 
Wootton  u  within  four  miles  of  Stratford;  ana 
again,  that  Long-Moreton  is  three  miles  from  the 
aame  place;  for  three  read  Ave. 

t  An  account  of  hia  Majesty's  escape  from 
Wmtcesterj  dictated  to  Ur.  Pepys  by  toe  Kins 
hfaueir.  p.l«4.  w    J  — « 


ton-road  again.  We  made  our  way  down  it 
a  few  days  ago.  Its  track  in  places  was 
covered  with  primroses  which  gleamed  in  the 
March  sun,  and  the  catkins  of  the  nut-trees 
waved  golden  in  the  March  wind,  whilst 
their  pink  tuiU  gleamed  here  and  there  like 
rubies.  The  one  elm  in  the  Wootton-road 
has  only  within  a  few  years  been  cut  down, 
under  which  Charles  must  have  passed  that 
day,  for  we  know  from  parish  documents 
that  it  was  standing  in  Sh^speare^  time  as 
a  boundary  tree ;  but  the  peasant  has  bis  re- 
venge, and  can  show  you  the  oak  under 
which  the  King  took  shelter  in  a  storm. 

At  Stratford  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fetre,  ignorant 
of  who  Will  Jackson  might  be,  went  on  to 
Buckinghamshire.  What  Charles's  thoughts 
were  as  he  passed  along,  who  shall  say  P  In 
sight  of  him  were  the  Edge-Hills,  where  his 
father  first  fought  the  Houses:  beside  him 
there  ran  the  river  Avon,  which  flowed  from 
the  fotal  field  of  Naseb}',  where  his  fother  for 
the  last  time  encountered  the  same  foe.  In 
the  town,  too,  he  passed  not  very  far  from 
where  his  motiier,  Henrietta  Maria,  had  kept 
court— New  Place — ^where  t  greater  than  she 
had  once  lived,  even  ^lUam  Shakspeare. 
The  royal  party  now  keep  on  for  Long  Mars- 
ton,  or  Marson,  as  the  King  writes  it,  and 
still  so  pronounced  by  the  fieasantry  to  this 
day,  the  same  "  dancing  Marston  "  in  Shak- 
speare's  well-known  rhyme.  Here  Jane  Lane 
puts  up  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Jombs :  and 
here  it  was  that  the  well-knowQ  attempt  of 
the  King  to  wind  up  the  jadt realty  occurred  ;* 

•  The  story  of  King  Charles  winding  up  tho 
jack  is  popular  in  many  villages,  and  it  is  but  just 
that  the  honor  should  be  fpnn  to  the  place  where 
it  really  occurred.  A  writer  in  the  **  Gentleman's 
Magazine,"  No.  63,  claims  Boscobel  House  as  the 
scene  of  the  occurrence;  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bentley  Hall  tradition  loudly  asserts  tho  claim 
of  the  latter  place,  whilst  Trent  Home  as  flrraly 
maintains  its  own  right  to  the  same  honor;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  or  the 
author  of  "  Boscobel,"  supported  as  he  is  by  the 
direct  family  tradition  of  the  Tombs.  The  truth 
is,  88  we  have  said  before,  that  no  tale  is  so  popu- 
luomoDgthelowerordersasthisof  King  Charles's  - 
escape,  and  many  villages,  where  he  could  never 
have  been,  in  their  loyal  enthusiasm  show  yon  the 
identical  nam  where  he  slept  Tbos,  at  Knldit- 
wtck,  in  Worcestershire,  King  Charles  is  said  to 
have  hid  himself  at  the  Talbot  Inn,  disgoi^d  as  a 
shoeblack ;  the  error  arislDg  possibly  from  the  fact 
that  Colonel  Lane  possesseu  property  in  the  neigh-' 
borhood.  Again,  at  Philips  Norton,  in  Somerset- 
shu^,  a  houne  is  shown  where  King  Chades  was 
concealed,  the  mistake  arising  in  this  ease  from 
the  confusion  of  the  words  FluUps  and  Norton  as 
connected  with  the  history. 
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ve  shall  give  the  rtoy  in  the  wwds  ai  the 
author  of  "Boflcobel:" 

"  That  night,  according  to  designment, 
Mrs.  Lane  e^d  her  company  took  up  their 
quarters  at  Mr.  Tombs'  house,  at  Longmars* 
ton,  some  three  miles  west  of  Stratford,  with 
vhom  die  was  well  acquainted.  Here  Will 
jaduon  being  in  the  lutchen,  in  pursuance  of 
his  disguise,  and  the  cook-maid  busy  in  pro- 
viding supper  for  her  master's  friends,  she 
denred  him  to  wind  up  the  jack  ;  Will  Jack- 
■OQ  was  obedient,  ana  attempted  it,  but  hit 
not  the  ri^ht  way,  which  made  the  maid  in 
some  passion  ask,  '  What  countryman  are 
you,  that  you  know  riot  how  to  wind  up  a 
jack  ? '  Will  Jackson  answered  very  satis- 
factorily, '  I  am  a  poor  tenant's  son  of  Colonel 
liane,  in  Staffordshire  ;  we  seldom  have  roast 
meat,  but  when  we  have,  we  don't  make  use 
of  ajack :  *  which  in  some  measure  assuaged 
the  maid's  anger."  * 

The  old  house  still  stands,  and  is  sUll  in 
possession  of  the  same  ^ily,  who  now,  how- 
ever, spell  their  names  rather  difierently — 
Tomes.  The  people  in  the  village  even  now 
call  the  house  "  Old  King  Charles."  "  So 
and  60  lives  at  Old  King  Charles,"  they  say. 
The  old  jack  still  hangs  up  beude  the  fire- 
place, and  from  its  consteuction  would,  we 
diould  thmk,  puztle,  at  first  flight  a  wiser 
nan  than  Charles  to  wind  it  up.  The  vil- 
lagers have  their  own  veruon  of  the  story, 
vbich  is  somewhat  more  romantic  than  the 
plain  narration  in  "  Boscobel,"  and  runs  as 
follows: — That  the  King,  hard  pressed  by 
the  soldiers  m  pursuit  of  him,  fled  for  refuge 
to  the  house  into  the  very  kitchen,  disclosing 
his  perilous  situation  to  the  maid  at  work, 
who  instantly  set  him  to  wind  up  the  jack ; 
the  soldiers  rushed  in  after  him ;  the  King, 
in  trepidation,  turned  round,  when  the  cook, 
vrith  wonderfiil  presence  of  mind,  hit  him 
with  the  basting^ladle,  adding,  "  Now  then, 
go  on  with  your  work,  instead  of  loidung 
•bout"  The  manoeuvre  was  eSectuel,  and 
the  soldiers  departed  on  a  fresh  track. 
YaUat  quantum  valere  debeat.  Quaint  and 
Curious  is  the  old  place,  with  its  oaken  stair- 
case and  closets,  standing  a  little  back  from 
the  village,  in  the  midst  of  trees  and  green 
pasture  lands ;  it  surely  deserves  a  better 
ftte  than  to  be  used  as  the  granary  of  an 
atycnning  fikrm-house.  We  arc  sorry  Mr. 
Ai|fl^^-dld  not  investigate  this  portion  of 
.flherles's  journey,  which  would  have  yielded 
^qoiteas  interesting  results  aa  hispther 
«  "Boacobel,"  Fait  fi.  p.  988. 
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inqmrin.  The  fiunily  of  the  Tombs^  al- 
though ignorant  at  the  time  who  was  their 
guest,  turning  the  jack  tn  thar  kitchen,  ap> 
pear  to  have  suffered  for  theur  night's  hospi- 
tality. There  is  still  in  the  possession  of 
Fisher  Tomes,  Esq.,  the  present  owner  of  the 
house,  a  warrant  issued  by  Edward  Orenlle, 
of  Milcote,  directed  to  the  constable  and 
tything-men  of  Marston,  desiring  them  to 
bring  before  him  John  Tombs,  to  answer  to 
such  matters  aa  may  be  brought  against  faim. 
He  waa  obliged  in  consequence  to  leave  the 
country  for  a  time,  and  part  of  the  estate 
was  given  to  his  half-brother,  Francis  Blower, 
who  had  takoi  the  Parliamentary  side.  After 
the  Restoration,  family  tradition  says  that 
they  received,  by  way  of  recompense,  a  grant 
of  liberty  to  hunt,  hawk,  and  fish  from  Long 
Marston  to  Crab's  Cross,  near  Redditch,  in 
Worcestershire,  though  it  seems  that  ttie 
grant  was  never  entered  in  the  King's  Regis* 
ter  Book — Charles  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  rightly  estimating  the  true  value  of 
his  life  &e  rewards  ha  bestowed  on  hit 
preservers. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  this  part  ci 
the  journey  because  Mr.  Hughes  has  barely 
[,aUttded  to  it,  and  must  now  compress  our 
jStoxy.  From  Long  Marston  the  Royal  par^ 
proceed  by  Camden  along  the  Cotswold  HilU 
to  Cirencester,  where  they  stayed  the  night, 
end  from  thence  to  Abbotsleigh,  the  residence 
of  the  Nortons,  passing  through  Bristol  on 
their  way. 

In  Colston's  "  Life  and  Times "  may  be 
found  a  very  elaborate  description  of  Charles 
and  Jane  Lane  riding  through  the  streets  of 
Bristol,  and  meeting  the  corpse  of  Ireton  just 
landed  from  Ireland;  but,  unfortunately, 
Charles  passed  through  Bristol  on  September 
12th,  and  Ireton  did  not  die  till  November 
26tli.  At  Abbotsleigh,  for  greater  securifrf, 
Charles  feigned  sickness.  The  Butler,  how- 
ever, who  bad  once  been  ii)  the  King's  house- 
hold, rec<^ized  his  former  master;  Lord 
Wilmot,  who  had  left;  Charles  in  Warwick- 
shire, arrives  in  the  neighborhood  on  the 
12th;  but  it  is  thought  advisable  that  he 
should  stay  away  from  Abbotsleigh  for  fear 
of  detection.  All  hope  of  embarking  from 
Bristol  being  gone,  owing  to  the  enemy's 
close  watch,  it  is  determined  that  Charles 
shall  proceed  to  Trent  House,  the  seat  of 
Colonel  Wyndham.  An  account  of  his 
icgoum  there  ia  itill  preserved  in  apamphlet 
I 
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entitled  Claustmm  BegaU  Raeratum,  iup- 
posed  to  have  been  written  by  either  Colonel 
Wyndham's  vlfe  or  sister ;  but  whoever  she 
was,  she  exceeds  the  author  of  **  Bceoobel " 
in  virulent  royalism.  AVe  qoote  its  conh 
mracement: 

Wm  Majesty's  journey  from  Abbotsleigh, 
in  Somersetshire,  to  the  house  of  Colonel 
Francis  Wyndbam  at  Trent,  in  the  same 
county,  his  stay  there,  his  endeavor,  though 
frustrate,  to  get  over  into  France,  his  return 
to  Trent,  his  final  departure  thence  in  order 
to  bis  happy  transportation,  A  story,  in 
which  the  constellations  of  Providence  are  so 
refulgent,  that  their  light  is  sufficient  to  con- 
fiite  all  the  atheists  of  the  world,  and  to 
enforce  all  persons,  whose  &culties  are  not 
pertinaciously  dn>raved,  to  acknowledge  the 
watchful  eye  or  God  from  above,  looking 
upon  all  actions  of  men  here  below,  making 
even  the  most  wicked  subservient  to  bis  just 
and  glorious  designs.  And  indeed  wbatso 
ever  the  ancients  &bled  Gyges's  ring,  by 
which  be  could  render  himself  invisible ;  or 
the  poets  fancied  of  their  gods,  who  usually 
earned  their  chief  favorites  in  the  clouds, 
and  by  drawing  those  aerial  curtains,  which 
so  conceal  them,  that  they  were  beard  and 
seen  of  none,  whilst  they  both  heard  and  saw 
others,  is  here  most  certainly  verified ;  for 
the  Almighty  so  closely  covered  the  King 
with  the  wing  of  his  protection,  and  so  clouded 
the  understandings  of  his  cruel  enemies,  that 
the  most  pierdng  m  oi  maliee  oould  not 
see,  nor  the  moatoarbarous  bloody  hand  offfer 
violence  to  his  sacred  person ;  God  smiting 
his  pursuers,  as  once  he  cUd  the  Sodomites, 
with  blindness  " 

Afison  u  accused  of  writing  history  to 
prove  that  Pnmdence  inn  on  the  side  of  the 
Tories;  but  KKstress  Wyndham  seems  to 
have  been  admitted  at  once  into  the  Al- 
mighty's counsels. 

On  September  16th,  Charles,  attended  by 
the  foithful  Jane  Lane  and  Mr.  Lascelles,  set 
out  for  Trent,  hut  that  day  they  only  reach 
Castle  Cary.  Lord  Wilmot,  however,  has 
gone  on  to  Trent  to  tell  the  news  to  Colonel 
Wyndham,  who  the  next  day  sets  out  to  meet 
the  King,  having  intrusted  the  secret  to  his 
wife,  his  niece,  Juliana  Coningshy,  and  some 
of  his  domesties.  Charles  remuned  in  close 
quarters  at  Trent,  in  a  secret  chamber  which 
commanded  a  view  the  village,  where  he 
overheard  one  of  Ctomwell's  troopers  boast- 
ing  that  he  had  slain  the  King  with  Ms  own 
hands ;  could  see,  too,  the  bonfires  that  the 
people  lit  in  dim  jc^,  and  hear  his  own 


deathr-knell  rung  from  the  church-tower. 
Colonel  Wyndham  now  set  out  for  Lymoj 
where,  through  the  means  of  his  friendt 
Captain  Ellesden,  he  engages  with  Limbry, 
the  master  of  a  coasting  vessel,  to  take  some 
Royalists  from  Cbarmouth  over  to  France, 
whilst  the  Colonel's  servant  Peters,  hires 
some  apartments  at  an  inn  at  Cbarmouth  for 
a  runaway  bridal  party  from  Devonshire^ 
By  September  23rd  all  the  arrangements  are 
completed;  Jane  Lane  takes  leave  of  the 
King,  thinking  that  he  is  now  safe,  and  know^ 
ing  that  she  had  fiiithfully  played  her  part, 
and  returns  with  Mr.  Lascelles  to  Stafford- 
shire. She  may  not  equal  Alice  Lee  or  Flora 
Macdonald  in  her  attractions,  but  there  is 
quiet,  unassuming  grace  about  her  which 
g^ves  the  real  chann  to  her  character ;  and 
the  reader  will  gladly  learn  that  ^e  and  the 
Penderels,  and  some  others,  were  rewarded 
by  Charles  with  substantial  pensions,  which, 
however,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
r^;ularly  paid.'  The  King,  ri^g  double 
before  Juliana  Coningshy,  sets  ou^  irith  the 
Colonel  as  his  guide,  for  Channonth.  Elles- 
den met  them  at  a  lone  house  among  the 
hills,  and  AwA  du^  they  went  on  to  Char- 
mouth.  The  hour  fixed  for  their  embarkft* 
tion  had  already  arrived,  but  no  boat  came ; 
the  tide  flowed  in  and  was  ebbing  out; 
Peters  was  despatched  to  Ellesden,  who  could 
give  no  explanation.  In  alarm  the  King 
and  the  Colonel  made  for  Bridport,  whii^ 
vras  then  full  of  sailors  and  soldiers ;  Charles 
pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd  at  the 
inn-doors,  joking  vrith  the  troopers,  when  the 
ostler  cried  ont, "  I  have  surely  seen  your  &ce 
before." 

The  King  cleverly  drew  from  him  that  he 
had  once  lived  at  Exeter,  where  it  was  con- 
cluded they  must  have  met.  Lord  Wilmot 
joined  Charles  about  three  o'clock,  and  it  was 
determined  to  leave  at  once.  Barely  bad 
they  passed  out  of  Bridport  when  the  alarm 

*  "  The  gold  pouDcet-box  ^ven  by  the  King  to 
Mrs.  Jane  l^e  Dariog  their  jonmey  from  Bait< 
Icy  to  Bristol,  afler  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  a 
beeatifiil  mluiatare  portndt  of  Colonel  Lane,  w«re 
exhibited  by  Mies  Vonge,  at  the  Arohttolofiical 
Institute  meeting  at  Shrewsbury,  October^  1866." 
— "  Notes  and  Queries  for  Worcesterehu^,"  p. 
836.  The  gold  watch  which  Charles  gave  Jane 
Lane,  and  which  he  requested  migjit  descend  as  an 
heirloom  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  House  of 
Lane  for  the  time  bebiff,  was  till  lately  at  Charle- 
cote  House,  near  Stranord'On-Avon,  mun  wbenoe 
it  was  stolen,  and  melted  down  in  some  Birndng- 
,  ham  receiving-house. 
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was  given ;  the  old  Republican  ostler  at  Char- 
mouth  had  noticed  that  the  horses  Tcere  kept 
saddled  and  bridled  in  the  stable  all  night ; 
had  seen,  too,  the  frequent  and  anxious  visits 
down  to  the  sea-shore.  Hammet,  the  black- 
bniith,  had  remarked  of  Lord  Wilmot'a  horse, 
vhicl)  had  cast  a  shoe,  that "  this  horse  has 
but  three  shoes,  and  they  were  all  set  in  dif- 
ferent counties,  and  one  in  Worcestershire." 
The  ostler  communicated  vith  the  Puritan 
divine,  who  seems  to  have  had  something  of 
the  Cavalier  about  him ;  for,  gcnng  down  to 
Uie  inn,  he  salutes  the  hostess  vith — "  Why, 
how  now,  Margaret  ?  you  are  a  maid  of  honor 
now.**  "  What  mean  you  by  that,  Mr.  Par- 
son ?  "  she  replied.  "  Why,  Charles  Stuart 
lay  last  night  at  your  house,  and  kissed  j-ou 
at  his  departure  ;  so  that  now  you  can't  but 
be  a  maid .  of  honor,"  he  answered.  The 
woman  abused  him  at  first,  but  with  a 
woman's  true  vanity  soon  added  —  "If  I 
thought  it  was  the  King,  as  you  say  it  was,  I 
would  think  the  better  of  my  lips  all  the 
days  of  my  life ;  and  so,  Mr.  Parson,  get  yoa 
out  of  my  house,  or  else  111  get  tiiose  shall 
kick  you  out"  The  divine,  not  liking  the 
goodwoman's  rebuff,  applied  to  the  nearest 
magistrate  fbr  advice  in  the  matter;  but  he 
treated  the  subject  as  lightly  as  mine  host- 
ess.* Captain  Macy  was  next  applied  to, 
who  viewed  the  matter  in  a  very  different 
light,  and  instantly  equijiped  a  picket,  and 
spurred  off  after  the  fiigitives  to  Bridport 
At  Bridport  he  learnt  they  had  gone  on  to 
Dorchester.  Along  the  London  road  he  gal- 
loped in  hot  haste,  but  the  fugitives,  uncon- 
scious of  their  danger,  had  just  turned  down 
a  narrow  lane  leading  to  Broadwindsor,  whilst 
Macy,  overshooting  them,  proceeded  to  Dor- 
ebester.  At  Broadwindsor  the  Colonel  was 
acquainted  with  the  host ;  but  the  night  was 
again  spent  in  alarm  and  confusion.  Some 
soldiers  came  in  to  be  billeted,  and  at  mid- 
night one  of  their  wives  was  confined,  and 
soldiers  and  parish-officers  were  engaged  in 
a  squabble  as  to  who  should  be  chargeable 
for  the  expense.  The  next  morning,  all 
chance  of  embarking  from  the  Dorsetshire 
coast  being  gone,  the  friends  return  to  Trent 
House  agtun,  and  form  plans  for  an  attempt 
from  some  Sussex  seaport  And  here,  white 
the  King  is  safely  cpncealed,  we  will  tell  the 
■tory  of  the  former  miscarriage.  Limbry, 
the  maater  <^  the  vessel,  had,  it  appears, 
*  Letter  of  Mr.  WQUam  EQesdeii. 


concealed  his  intention  of  sailmg,  from  his 
wife,  who,  at  the  last  minute,  when  he  came 
for  his  sea-chest,  reasonably  asked  why  he 
was  going  to  sea  without  any  cargo.  He 
replied,  that  Captain  EUesden  woi^ld  pay 
him  better  than  any  caigo  would,  if  he  would 
ship  a  Royalist  friend  of  his  over  to  France. 
His  wife,  who  had  just  come  from  Lyme  fair, 
where  she  had  seen  the  offer  of  £1000  reward 
for  the  King's  apprehension,  and  also  the 
threats  and  punbhmenta  for  harboring  or 
aiding  any  of  the  Royalist  party,  begged  of 
him  not  to  go :  hia  entreaties  were  in  vain. 
She,  with  her  two  daughters,  locked  him  in 
the  room  exclaimmg  that  she  and  her  chiL- 
dren  would  not  be  ruined  by  any  landlord. 
The  more  the  man  entreated,  the  more  vio- 
lent she  became ;  threatening,  at  last,  to  tell 
Captain  Macy  of  the  curcumstances ;  which 
threat  reduced  her  husband  to  quietnesa. 
When  the  tide  had  run  down,  she  allowed 
him  his  liberty ;  and,  as  the  Colonel  and  his 
man  Peters  were  returning  from  their  boot- 
less errand  to  the  inn,  they  saw  a  man  dogged 
at  a  small  distance  by  two  or  three  women — 
this  was  Hxe  unfortunate  Limbry,  followed  by 
hia  wife  and  daughters. 

The  alarm  had  now  been  given,  and  the 
Republicans  were  on  Charles's  track :  the 
neighboring  counties  were  scoured  over; 
every  hiding-place  was  exjjlored.  Pilisdon 
Hall,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Wyndham's  uncle, 
Sir  J,  Wyndham,  was  searched.  In  their 
zeal  the  Puritans  suspected  that  a  young  lady 
of  the  family  was  Charles  in  disgube.  Trent 
House  itself  was  next  to  be  searched :  a 
tailor  in  the  village  gave  the  Colonel  timely 
information,  who,  to  blind  hia  enemies,  ao* 
companied  Lord  WUmot  to  the  village 
church.  This  rtue  had  the  deured  effect^ 
nothing  in  this  world  being  then  as  now 
more  deceptive  than  an  outward  show  of 
religion.  The  sectaries  were  satisfied,  and 
Trent  House  escaped  molestation.  On  the 
6tb  of  October,  Charles  again  set  out,  riding 
with  Juliana  Coningsby,  on  a  double  horse, 
under  the  guidance  of  Colonel  Phelips,  of 
Montacute  House,  for  Helc  House,  near 
Amesbury,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Hyde,  widow  of 
the  Cliief  Justice's  elder  brother,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  nearer  the  Sussex  coast 
Col<mel  Wyndham  did  not  aocompany  tiiem, 
for  fear  <^  suspidon.  On  the  road  they 
stopped  at  the  Oeorge  Inn,  at  Mere — a  little 
town  in  Wiltshire,  where  mine  host  after 
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dhmra  asked  Charles  '*  if  be  vere  a  fiiend  to 
CttBarsP"  TheKing  replied,  "Yea."  "Then 
here'B  a  health  to  XiDg  Charles,"  cried  he. 
That  night  the  royal  party  reached  Hele 
House,  where  good  Mrs.  Hyde's  overzealous- 
ness  and  loyalty  Dearly  betrayed  her  guest's 
rank.  She,  so  writes  the  author  of  "  Bosco- 
bel,"  "would  give  two  larks  to  the  King, 
when  the  others  had  but  one ; "  and  scarcely 
could  she  be  prevailed  Irom  toasting  a 
^bumper  to  him.  The  next  day  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Charles  should  formally  take 
leave  of  the  family,  but  return  secretly  at 
night.  So,  for  the  next  five  days,  he  lay 
concealed  at  Hele  Honse^  waited  upon  by  the 
widow.  News  at  last  is  brought  that  Lord 
Wilmot,  through  the '  agency  of  Colonel 
Gunter,  has  succeeded  in  hiring  a  small 
coasting  vessel.  So,  on  October  13th,  Charles, 
accompanied  by  Canon  Henchman,  who  had 
acted  as  a  medium  of  communication  for  him 
to  his  friends^  and  being  met  on  the  way  by 
Colonel  Gunter,  and  Wilmot  and  Pbelips, 
proceeded  to  Hambledon,  in  Hampshire,  the 
rendence  of  Mr.  Symons,  who  married  Colo- 
nel  Gunter's  sister.  The  visit  was  so  unex- 
pected, that  Mr.  Symona  was  absent,  and  did 
not  return  till  supper-tine,  and  was  at  first 
by  no  means  pleased  with  tiie  appearance  of 
Charles,  whose  hair  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  William  Penderel's  scissors :  being  sat- 
isfied, however,  that  his  suspkiions  are  wrong, 
he  is  only  sorry  that  his  beer  is  not  stronger, 
and  fetches  down  "  a  bottle  of  strong  water," 
drinking  to  Mr.  Jackson,  as  Charles  was  still 
named,  jokingly  calling  him  "brother  Round- 
head." The  next  morning  the  royal  piurty 
set  out  for  Brighthehnstone.  A  curious  scene 
takes  place  at  the  inn,  where  Charles  is 
recognised  by  the  host,  who,  the  instant 
he  linds  himself  alone  with  the  King,  seized 
bis  hand  to  kiss  it,  exclaiming,  **Kioi  bless 
yoQ  wheresoever  you  go!  I  do  not  doubt 
before  I  die  but  to  be  a  lord,  and  my  wife 
a  lady."*  Charles,  to  make  everything  safe 
from  another  curtain  lecture,  detains  Captain 
Tattersal,  the  master  of  the  vessel,  with  him. 
The  next  morning  Charles  and  Wilmot  em- 
bark from  Shorcham  ;  and  on  that  day,  too, 
does  the  gallant  Lord  Derby  lay  down  his 
head  on  the  block  at  Bolton. 

So  ends  the  story  of  Charles'  escape;  it  is 
a  story  of  old  halls,  many  of  them  now  gone, 
some  of  them  stiU  standbg,  grey  and  weath- 
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er-wom,  thdr  slates  covered  with  a  golden 
thatch  of  moss,  fhll  of  hiding  places,  where 
our  forefathers,  Cavaliers  and  Puritans,  were 
alternately  hid, — a  ator}*,  too,  which  the  peas- 
ant in  many  parts  of  England  still  tells  in 
his  own  rude  way, — a  story  of  human  fidel- 
ity, which,  if  told  of  a  better  man,  would 
bring  tears  into  our  eyes.  This  much- 
abused  human  nature  was,  after  lUI,  brue  and 
faithful;  for  though  some  score  and  more 
people  were  entrusted  with  the  secret,  not 
one  of  them  revealed  it.  No  one  broke  thdr 
word,  though  intimidated  by  threats  and 
tempted  by  bribes.  Feasant  and  peer  were 
equally  true;  cottage  and  hall  were  both 
equally  open  to  the  homeless  fugitive.  One 
instance,  and  one  only,  is  there  approaching 
to  flunkeyism  in  that  of  poor  Smith,  the  inn- 
keeper. Well,  perhaps,  would  it  have  been 
for  Charles'  memory  had  he  been  captured. 
His  youth  and  bravery  would  have  filled  in  a 
picture  ver}-  different  in  colors  to  that  which 
history  now  draws  of  him.  Men  would  have 
remembered  how  he  led  the  van  over  the 
broken  arches  of  Warrington-bridge ;  how, 
too,  sallying  from  the  Royal  Fort,  he  met 
&ce  to  ftce  even  Cromwell  himself  and  his 
veteran  troops,  and  for  a  time,  too,  drove 
them  back ;  how,  too/  when  the  battle  was 
going  against  him  be  once  more  rallied  his 
troops,  and  when  all  hope  was  gone  he  tried 
to  cheer  them  on  again  to  the  charge.  But, 
as  it  is,  we  only  learn  from  Charles'  subse- 
quent life  that,  sometimes,  nothing  in  this 
world  is  sooner  forgot  than  benefits — that 
experience  does  not  make  some  men  one 
whit  better  or  wiser,  but  quite  the  reverse — 
that  the  fact  of  knowing  what  persecution  is 
does  not  necessarily  make  nSen  generous  to 
the  suffering,  but  only  qualifies  them  to  inflict 
it  all  the  more ;  and  that  acquaintance  with 
fidelity  and  heroism  only  serves,  with  some, 
to  inspire  practical  distrust  in  the  existence 
of  all  virtue  m  women,  and  all  honor  in  men. 
Instead  of  Charles'  chivalry  and  his  valor, 
we  remember  him  only  as  having  allowed  the 
English  flag  to  be  insulted ;  instead  of  his 
patience  under  his  hardships,  we  know  of  him 
only  as  one  to  whom  his  fether  bequeathed  a 
rich  legacy  of  his  worst  vices — as  one  wha 
possessed  the  most  winning  manners  but  the 
lowest  morals — the  dupe  of  mistresses  and 
the  slave  of  favorites,  who  held  a  leve6  of 
panders  and  kept  a  privy  council  of  boffiMms,. 
and  elevated  adultezy  into  a  science. 
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From  The  Dablin  UniTenity  Magazine. 
THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  GOLDEN  PRAYERS. 

"  A  legend,  I  believe  of  Italian  origin,  of  a 
lady  of  rank,  who  vexed  herself  with  the 
thought  that  her  domestic  interfered  with  her 
d«Totioiial  dutiefl.  On  one  occauon,  when  she 
had  been  called  away  fVom  church,  she  found 
on  returning  that  the  pages  that  she  hod  missed 
in  her  breviary  had  been  re-written  in  letters  ot 
gold,  and  that  an  angel  had  taken  her  place  and 
urayed  in  her  stead  during  her  absence." — LortI 
Lit»dsaj/'a  Christian  Art,  vol.  i.,  cciv. 


THE  CASTLE. 

Iir  an  ancient  Lombard  castle, 

Knightly  castle  bravely  held. 
Was  a  book  with  golden  letters 

Treasured  in  the  days  of  eld. 

Hoarr  missal  silver  claspen. 
Yellow  with  the  toach  of  age ; 

IKmly  traced,  the  matin  service 
Honlder'd  on  the  pardiment  page 

None  and  compline,  daric  and  faded,  . 

Golden  all  the  vesper  prayer  ; 
Hearken  to  the  dainty  legend, 

How  those  titufl  transfigured  were. 

There's  a  censer  ftill  of  odors 
On  the  sea  of  glass  in  heaven, 

Prmreis  and  cries  that  God's  good  angel 
CWies  opward,  mom  and  even. 

Ah  1  perchance  some  sighs  he  bearoth 
Voiceless  on  the  eternal  stairs. 

Some  good  work  in  love's  hot  furnace 
Molten  into  golden  prayers. 

From  his  castle  by  the  forest 

Bides  the  princely  Count  to  Rome, 

And  his  bride,  the  fair  Bcata, 
Keeps  her  quiet  state  at  home. 

Noble,  with  a  gentle  presence. 
Moves  Uie  lady  'mid  her  train — 

Knight,  and  dame,  and  old  retainer, 
Fret  not  at  her  silken  rein. 

On  the  wall  the  warder  pacn, 

In  the  court  the  pages  play, 
And  the  small  bell  in  the  chapel 

Duly  calls  them  forth  to  pray. 

From  her  turret  chamber's  lattice 

Looks  the  fair  Beata  forth  : 
Sees  the  sun-Unged,  white  snow  mountains 

fiosy  in  the  distant  north : 

Sees  below  the  peasant's  cottage, 
In  its  smoke-wreath  blue  and  grey, 

And  the  sea  of  the  great  forest. 
Creeping  many  a  mile  away. 

All  the  rich  Italian  sammer, 
Darkly  green  it  swell'd  and  roll'd  ; 

Then  the  autumn  came  and  mark'd  it 
With  his  brand  of  red  and  gold. 

Full  of  song,  and  love,  and  gladness, 
Leaps  her  heart  at  every  breeze, 

Dances  with  the  chequer'd  sunlight, 
Laugtu  along  the  moving  trees. 


Yet  it  hath  a  downward  yearning, 

And  a  woman's  feeling  tme, 
For  the  cares  that  never  tonch'd  her. 

For  the  paina  she  never  knew. 

Thro'  those  homes  of  piUnfnl  serfdom 
Like  a  charm  she  icomes  to  move, 

Tells  them  of  a  nobler  freedom. 
Soothes  them  with  a  sweeter  lore. 

In  the  stately  castle  chapel 

Mom  and  eve  the  prayers  are  said, 
Where  the  rounded  grev  stone  arches 
Stand  about  the  mould'ring  dead. 

Ran  of  amethyst  and  pnrple 

'Touch  their  tombstones  on  the  floor. 
And  a  sunset  splendor  floods  them 
Through  the  open  western  dow. 

Mom  and  eve  the  Lady  Conntees 

Kneels  below  the  altar  stair, 
On  her  fringed  crimson  cnshion. 

With  a  face  as  grave  and  fair. 

As  that  lady  in  the  chancel 
Kneeling  ever,  night  and  day, 

With  her  parted  lips  of  marble 
Frozen  mto  prayer  for  aye ; 

Till  perchance  a  stream  of  music 
Sweepeth  from  the  choir  on  high. 

And  her  &ce  grows  bri^t  a  minntOt 
'And  the  light  behind  her  eye, 

Kmdles  every  carren  feature 
With  a  flush  of  love  and  glory. 

Like  die  sun  in  a  st^'d  window 
Touching  out  some  grand  old  story. 

But  the  bells  are  ringing  vespers. 

And  Beata  is  not  there — 
Streams  the  sunliriit  down  the  arches 

Mitfsing  mndi  that  presence  fidr. 

And  the  angels  on  the  columns 

Seem  to  listen  for  her  tread, 
With  their  white  and  eager  faces, 

And  their  marble  wings  outspread. 

"Lay  aside  thy  hood,  O  Countess, 
And  thy  mantle's  msset  fold ; 

It  were  late  now  in  the  forest," 
Saith  the  waiting  lady  old. 

"  Take  thy  coif  of  pearls  and  velvet, 
Take  thy  veil  of  Flanders  lace : 

All  the  bells  are  ringing  vespers. 
And  'tis  time  we  were  in  place." 

"  Go  to  church  good  Lady  Bertha, 
Say  thy  prayers,"  Beata  said  : 

"  But  to-night  I  must  say  vespers 
By  a  dying  sister's  bed. 

"  From  the  blind  old  woodmu's  cottage 

Came  a  token  that  I  know; 
Sick  to  death  his  maiden  lieth 
On  the  forest  verge  below. 

"  We  shall  pray  when  she  forgotten 

In  grave  grass-cover'd  lies. 
But  she  mast  not  pass  unpitied— 
Love  is  more  than  sacrifice. 

,  "We  shall  pray  when  she  is  singing 
I    At  the  foot  CHf  the  great  throne. 
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Sbonld  she  tell  our  Lord  in  hearen 
That  we  let  her  die  alone  I " 

So  the  lady  took  her  gospel, 

And  she  pinn'd  the  grey  cloth  hood, 

And  paBs'd  down  the  winding  staircase 
Tbraogh  the  postern  to  the  woodj 

WitlLa  balf-r^p:«tfal  feeling, 
For  her  heart  was  lingering  theifr— 

On  the  fringSd  rairason  coahion 
Jast  below  the  altar  atair. 

Nov  the  priest  is  robed  for  eerrice, 

And  the  choristers  draw  near. 
And  the  bells  are  rin^ng — rin{^^ 

In  the  Lady  Bertha's  ear. 

11. 

THE  DEPARTUBB, 

Bat  the  Lady  treads  the  forest  dark 
Where  the  twisted  path  is  rough  and  led, 
The  huge  tree  tranks  with  their  knotted  bark 
la,  and  oat,  stand  up  on  eiUier  side, 
Down  below  tbeir  houghs  are  sparse  and  vide 
But  they  mingle  darkly  overheaid, 
Only  Bometimea  where  the  jealous  screen 
Broken,  shows  a  glimpse  of  heaven  between, 
And  the  light  falls  In  a  silver  flood 
Grows  a  little  patch  of  purest  green, 
Where,  when  in  the  spring,  the  flowers  anfold 
Lietli  a  long  gleam  or  blue  and  gold, 
Bidden  io  the  heart  of  the  old  VMid. 
And  a  wider  space  shows  on  the  verge 
Of  the  forest,  t>r  a  bright  stream  bound* 
That  keeps  fresn  a  plot  of  open  gronnd. 
Whence  the  blind  old  woodman  hears  the  surge 
Of  that  sea  of  leaves  that  toss  their  foam 
Of  white  blossoms,  round  his  lowly  home, 
Whose  poor  thatch  amid  that  living  mass 
Of  rich  verdare  lieth  dark,  and  brown. 
Like  a  lark's  nest  russet  in  the  grass 
Of  a  bare  field  on  a  breezy  down. 

In  an  inner  chamber  lay  the  girl 
Dving  as  the  autumn  day  died  out. 
The  low  wind  that  bore  the  leaves  about 
Every  now  and  then,  with  sudden  whirl 
Thro  her  casement,  made  the  curtain  flap 
With  a  weary  sound  npon  the  wall ; 
Moved  the  linen  lyiog  on  lier  lap  ; 
Bat  she  lay,  and  heeded  not  at  all, 
With  the  brown  hands  folded  close  together 
And  the  cheek  all  stain'd  with  toil,  and  wcatiter. 
Fading  ondemcath  the  squalid  cap. , 
Turn,  poor  sufferer,  give  one  dying  look 
To  the  forest  over  the  clear  brook, 
For  the  sunset  dim  in  thy  low  chamber 
Toaches  it  with  emerald,  and  amber 
Clasps  its  jewels  in  a  golden  setting — 
Ah,  she  doth  not  heed,  she  will  not  turn 
She  but  asks  the  rapture  of  forgetting, 
Lifo  has  [eft  her  fow  delights  to  mourn. 
Painfol  childhood  !  without  sport  or  laughtei, 
Cheerless  growing  up  in  toil  and  care. 
Wanting  sympathy  to  make  life  fair, 
Oatward  duloess  and  an  inward  blight — 
Doom  of  many  that  we  read  aright 
Only  in  the  light  of  the  hereafter. 

Now  her  life  ebbs  to  a  new  banning. 
Not  alone  the  end  of  toil  and  ainuing. 


Not  alone  the  perfect  toss  of  pain. 
Bat  the  bursting  of  a  life-long  chain. 
And  a  dark  film  passing  from  the  eyes. 
The  soul  breaking  into  that  full  blaze, 
That  in  gleams,  and  thoughts,  and  fitDtasies 
Broke  but  rarely  on  her  earthly  days ; 
For  the  shadow  of  the  forest  lay 
On  the  crush'd  heart  of  the  forest  maid ; 
Olorioos  sunshine,  and  the  light  of  day, 
And  the  bine  air  of  long  summers  play'd 
Ever  in  the  green  tops  of  the  trees — 
Down  below. were  depths  and  mysteries,- 
Dim  perspectives,  and  a  hnmid  smell 
Of  decaymg  leaves  and  rotted  cones. 
While  far  np  the  wild  bee  rung  her  bell. 
And  the  bloHoms  nodded  on  ttieir  thrones, 
She,  poor  foundling,  at  another's  heardi. 
She,  the  blind  man's  helper  and  his  slave, 
To  whose  thought  the  quiet  of  the  grave 
Hardly  paid  the  drudgery  of  earth. 

Till  the  lady  found  the  forlorn  creatnre, 
And  she  told  her  all  the  marvellons  stmy — 
Divine  love,  and  suffering,  and  glory, 
That  to  her  abused  neglected  nature 
Slowly  did  a  gleam  of  hope  impart — 
Gleam  that  never  rose  to  light  her  feature. 
But  it  buni'd  into  her  blighted  heart. 
Gave  a  meaning  to  each  sound  that  hannted 
Arch  on  arch  the  forest's  depth  of  aisle,  ' 
Set  to  music  every  wind  that  chanted. 
Made  it  all  a  consecrated  pile. 
For  the  lady  to  the  chapel  stately. 
Though -the  pages  whisper'd  in  her  train. 
Though  the  Lady  Bertha  marveli'd  greatly, 
Led  her  once,  and  once  she  came  again. 
'Neath  the  crimson  window's  blazonry, 
There  she  saw  the  priest  and  people  kneeling, 
Trembled  at  the  loud  laudates  pealing. 
Wept  along  the  solemn  litany, 
Mark'd  the  psalters's  long,  majestic  flow 
With  brief  pause  of  sudden  glorias  riven. 
Heard  it  warbling  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 
Heard  it  wailing  from  the  depths  below ; 
But  most  won  the  gospel  strain  her  eonl, 
When  its  one  clear  soiitair  tone 
After  music  on  the  hush'd  dinrcb  stole, 
Like  a  sweet  bird  that  sings  on  alone 
When  tbe  storm  of  harmony  is  done. 
Or  that  voice  the  Prophet  heard  of  old 
When  the  tempest  died  upon  the  wold. 
And  a  form  Divine,  great,  gentle,  wise. 
Slowly  out  of  that  grand  picture  grew 
Look'd  into  her  soul  with  tinman  eyra ; 
To  His  heart  the  desolatt  creature  drew — 
Tender  heart  that  beat  so  kind  and  true 
To  her  wants,  and  cares,  and  sympathies. 
Never  more  His  presence  fair  forsakes  her  ; 
To  her  weary  solitude  He  follows, 
Meets  her  in  the  forest  depths  and  hollows. 
By  her  rough,  and  toil-worn  band  He  takes  her. 
Smiles  upon  her  with  His  heavenly  face 
Till  the  wood  is  an  enchanted  place. 

When  a  beam  in  summer  stray'd  perchance 
Throagb  the  boughs  that  darkly  intertwine 
Comes  to  break  a  slender  silver  lance 
On  the  brown  trunk  of  some  aged  pine, 
Falls  in  shivers  on  the  dappled  moss 
That  doth  all  its  hoary  roots  emboss  : 
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She,  nplooking  to  that  glorious  ny, 
Saitb,  "  It  coraeth  from  the  dirone  of  Christ, 
Some  good  taint  hath  woo  the  hol^  tryste, 
And  heaven's  eate  is  open  wide  to-day." 
Or  when  o'er  the  April  sky  there  passed 
Clouds  that  made  the  forest  darkness  denser, 
And  the  shadows     the  bare  tninks  cast 
Weirder,  and  the  distant  gloom  intenser, 
When,  aa  she  Bat  listening,  orerhead 
Came  short  silence,  and  a  soond  of  drops, 
And  a  tossing  in  the  greet  tree  tops. 
And  she  saw  across  the  broken  arch  • 
Fall  the  green  tnfts  of  the  tassell'd  larch, 
And  the  white  ehestnnt  flow'rs  row  on  row, 
And  the  pine  plumes  dashing  to  and  fro. 
As  the  thander-cloud  pass'd  o'er,  she  said, 
"  Sore  the  saints  are  round  abont  the  King, 
And  I  see  the  waving  palms  they  bring." 

Fair  Beata  kneeleth  at  her  side, 
To  her  shrunken  lip  the  cordial  gives. 
Tells  her  gently  that  her  Saviour  lives, 
Gently  tells  her  that  her  Saviour  died. 
"  Read  ]  O  lady,  those  great  words  of  sorrow, 
Part  of  rapture,  and  of  anguish  part. 
That  in  presence  of  that  awful  morrow 
Jesne  spake— 4he dyingto  the  dying. 
When  the  dear  one  on  His  bosom  Ijring 
Caught'  them  bceatbing  from  hit  neaking 
heart." 

And  the  lady  from  her  gospel  olden 

Read  while  ebbed  the  wom-ont  life  away, 

Paused  awhile  the  parting  spirit  holden 

By  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  lay. 

An  I  did  ever  poem  tell  so  sweetly 

To  the  saint  the  rapture  of  his  rest ; 

Ah  !  did  requiem  ever  lull  so  meetly 

Weary  sinner  on  a  Saviour's  breast  I  ' 

But  there  comes  a  strange,  short  ouiver  now, 
Creeping  darkly  up  from  chin  to  trow — 
Sweet  Beata  never  look'd  on  death. 
And  she  rmds  on  with  unabated  breatfi ; 
But  the  blind  man  sitting  at  the  door 
Crieth,  "  Silence !  for  I  near  a  shout 
in  heaven,  and  a  rustling  on  the  floor, 
And  the  sound  of  something  passing  out. 
And  my  hmr  is  lifted  with  a  rush 
Of  angels'  wings — they  hare  passed  by  me — 
iHushI" 

III. 

THB  AKOEL. 

Now  Ae  bells  have  ceas'd  to  ring. 
And  the  priest  begins  to  pray. 
And  the  loaded  censers  swing. 
And  the  answers  die  away. 
Wandering  through  those  arches  gr«y, 
As  the  dioir  respoosire  sing. 

Lady  Bertha  ^wecpeth  in 
With  a  sadly  troubled  brow. 
Velvet  robed  from  foot  to  chin, 
And  the  points  of  delicate  lace 
Laid  about  her  withered  face. 
Serf  and  soldier^-oIl  make  room. 
And  the  pases  kneel  in  order 
In  the  stately  lady's  train  ; 
Dim  the  window's  pictured  pane, 
Dim  its  deep-stain'd,  flowery  boiler— 
All  the  chancel  lies  in  gkiom ; 


Lower  down  along  the  floor 
Gleams  of  glorious  radiance  poor, 
Not  in  rays  of  green  or  blue 
From  some  old  Aposde's  v«t. 
Not  wiUi  light  of  warmer  hue 
Won  from  martyr's  crimson  breast. 
But  the  sunset's  own  soft  gleaming 
Throndi  the  western  entrance  streaming. 
Like  a  line  of  silver  spears, 
Levell'd  when  the  leader  tmeers. 

Not  a  bell  is  ringing  now, 
Bnt  the  priest  is  praying  loud. 
And  the  choir  is  answering. 
And  the  people  murmnr  low, 
And  the  incense,  like  a  cloud. 
Curls  along  the  chapel  proud 
As  the  loaded  censers  swing. 
Who  is  this  that  comes  to  pray  1 
Is  it  priest  with  stole  of  white. 
In  a  silver  amice  dight, 
Or  some  chorister  gone  astray. 
With  a  bended  golden  head 
Kneeling  on  the  cushion  red 
Where  Uie  lady  knelt  alway  1 
Stay,  O  prieflt,  thy  solemn  tone — 
A  strange  voice  is  joined  to  thine ; 
O  sweet  lady  cut  in  stone, 
Lifr  for  once  those  marble  eyes 
From  the  gilded  carven  shrine. 
Where  thy  silent  warrior  Uea 
In  the  dim-lit  chancel  sir ; 
Never  mid  the  kneeling  throng 
Come  to  share  thy  vigil  long 
Was  worshipper  so  rare. 
Ah  I  fair  saint !  she  looks  not  back. 
And  the  priest  unto  a  Bjghcr 
Than  the  whole  angelic  cnoir 
Calletb ;  so  he  doth  not  slack. 
Bnt  the  people  pause  and  stare. 
Even  the  pages  dare  not  wink, 
And  the  rustling  ladies  shrink. 
And  the  women  low  are  saying 
Eacli  into  a  hooded  face — 
"  'Tis  a  blessed  angel  praying 
In  our  sainted  lady^s  place." 

Bnt  not  one  of  all  the  host 
That  beheld  and  wondered  most, 
After  could  the  semblance  trace 
Of  that  bright  angelic  creature ; 
Though  they  met  oim  face  to  face. 
Though  they  look'd  into  his  feature, 
They  out  saw  a  bright  face  glowing. 
Golden  tresses  like  a  crown, 
And  the  white  wings  folded  down. 
And  a  silver  vesture  flowing. 
Like  a  dream  of  poet's  weaving. 
Or  some  painter's  fond  conceiving 
Never  to  his  canvas  known. 
Or  the  sculptor's  warm  ideal 
Never  wrongjit  into  the  real. 
Cold  unbreathing  stone. 

But  a  little  maiden  saith — 
"  I  have  seen  it  on  the  day 
When  my  tender  mother  lay 
Struggling  with  the  pangs  of  death ; 
Such  a  cmture  came  to  stand 
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At  the  bedside,  palm  in  hand, 
And  a  crown  upon  his  wand. 
Beckoning  as  ho  heavenward  flew. 
Then  eho  slept  and  left  me  too." 

"  I  have  seen  it,"  whispering  load 

Saith  a  mother  in  the  crowd, 

"  When  my  christen'd  babe  did  lid 

Dtest  for  death,  and  I  sat  by, 

In  a  trance  of  grief  and  pain ; 

Cold  the  forehead  without  stain. 

Dark  the  dimple,  and  the  eye 

That  was  light  and  love  to  mine. 

Faded  every  rosy  line 

Round  the  sweet  month  stiff  and  damb. 

He  was  there.   I  saw  him  come ; 

Lidd  aside  the  coffin  lid 

Where  my  broken  flower  lay  hid ; 

And  he  took  it  to  his  breast, 

Id  his  two  arms  closely  presl — 

Upward— upward,  theongh  the  blue, 

With  a  carol  sweet  and  wild. 

Bore  my  darling;  and  I  knew 

Christ  had  sentliim  for  my  child." 

Still  the  angel  saith  bis  prayer, 


Reading  from  Beata's  book — 

Every  time  the  pages  shook 

A  most  wondrons  fragrance  took 

All  the  creeping  chapel  air, 
Like  the  scent  m  wood^  below 
When  the  limes  are  all  a-blow. 

He  is  gone — the  prayers  are  over ; 

By  the  altar  on  tne  st^, 

Folded  in  its  vellum  cover, 

Ho  hath  laid  the  missal  rare. 

Every  prayer  the  angel  told 

On  its' page  had  tamed  to  gold. 

Sweet  Beata  fotmd  it  there, 

As  theeariy  morning  gleam'd, 

When  she  came  to  thank  the  Lord 

For  that  weary  sonl  redeem'd. 

Trembling  at  the  story  quaint 

Of  her  angel  visitant ; 

And  she  saw  each  changed  word — 

Then  she  knew  that  Uirougb  Hearen's  door 

Many  a  gift  the  angel  bears, 

And  casts  it  on  the  crystal  floor 

Where  love  deeds  are  golden  prayers. 


Poor,  when  buppostbd  bt  thb  Clbbot. 
— "Before  the  Reformation,  the  Poor  were 
maintained  by  the  Clergy,  besides  what  was 
contribnted  br  the  voluntary  charity  of  well- 
disposed  people.  But  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  poor-rates,  or  a  tax  for  the  poor.  The 
Bishops  and  Clergy,  as  well  secular  as  regular, 
kept  open  hospitality  for  the  beneflt  of  stran- 

Krs  and  travellers,  and  the  poor  of  the  neigh- 
rhood ;  and  were  so  obliged  to  do  by  tbeir 
foundations.  They  had  amberies  for  the  daily 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  infirmaries  for  the  sick, 
maimed,  or  superannoate,  with  officers  ap- 
pointed to  attend  them.  They  employed  the 
poor  in  work,  which  is  the  most  chariuble  wav 
of  maintaining  tliem.  It  was  they  who  built 
most  of  all  the  great  cathedrals  and  churches  of 
the  nation ;  besides  the  building  and  endowing 
of  colleges,  -and  other  public  works  of  charity 
and  common  good.  They  bound  out  to  trades 
multitudes  of  youths  who  were  left  destitute; 
bred  others  to  learning,  of  whom  some  grew 
very  eminent ;  and  gave  portions  to  many  or- 
phan  young  women  evdir  year.  They  vied 
with  one  another  m  these  things.  What  super- 
stition, or  conceit  of  merit,  there  was  in  it,  we 
are  not  now  to  enquire  ;  I  am  only  telling  mat- 
ter of  fact.  And  God  did  bless  these  means  to 
that  degree,  that  the  Poor  were  no  burthen  to 
the  nation;  not  a  penny  imposed  npon  any 
lavman  for  the  maintaining  of  them ;  the 
clergy  did  that  among  themselves ;  they  looked 
upon  the  Poor  as  their  charge,  as  part  of  their 
family,  and  laid  down  rules  and  funds  for  their 
support." — Lalie't  Divine  Bight  of  Tttket, — toL 
»,  p.  873. 


Monastic  Bepobmers. — "I  doubt  not," 
says  Fuller,  speaking  of  "  the  family  of  Bene- 
dictines, with  their  children  and  grandchildren 
of  under-orders  eprin&ing  from  them,"  in  Eng- 
land, before  the  Reformation, — "  I  doabt  not 
but  since  these  Benedictines  have  had  their 
crudidee  deconcocted,  and  have  been  drawn  out 
into  more  slender  tlireads  of  subdivision.  For 
commonly  once  in  a  hondred  years,  starts  - 
some  pragmadcal  pwson  In  an  Order,  who  out 
novelty  slters  thdr  old  Rules  (there  is  as  much 
variety  and  vanitr  in  monks'  cowls  as  in  cour- 
tiers' cloaks),  and  out  of  his  fancy  adds  some 
observances  thereunto.  To  cry  quits  with  whom 
after  the  same  distance  of  time,  ariseth  another, 
and  under  some  new  name  refarmeth  his  Seform- 
ation,  and  then  bis  late  new  (now  old)  Order  is 
looked  on  as  an  almanack  out  of  date,  wanting 
the  perfef^n  of  new  and  necessary  alterations." 
—HitUuy  of  Albey$,  p.  867. 


Akbcdote  of  thb  Triebs. — "There  came 
a  learned  man  and  one  of  the  weak  brethren, 
and  contended  for  a  place.  Saith  our  deceased 
brother  to  him  that  was  learned, '  what  is  faith  ? ' 
Who  answered  him  discretelv  according  to  the 
learning  of  the  schools.  Then  he  demanded 
the  same  question  of  the  other,  who  replied,  that 
faith  was  a  sweet  lullaby  in  the  lap  of  Jesus. 
At  which  words  our  deceased  brother,  lifting  up 
bis  bands  to  heaven,  cried  '  Blessed  be  the  Lord, 
who  hath  revealed  these  things  nnto  the  simple. 
Friend,  thou,  according  to  thy  deserts,  snalt 
have  the  Uving.' "—Peter's  PoOery—BarUiam 
Mtedkmy,  p.  79. 
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CHAFTBB  TI.— A  DOBfESTIC  FIELD-DAT. 


"  Fools  are  my  theme,  let  eatire  be  my  song." 
— ^Btboh. 

"  In  Britain  we  afe  too  apt  to  desiniate  by 
the  general  term  "  society,"  the  particular  class, 
clan,  or  cliqne  in  which  we  Tnore ;  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  tnat  we  loo  oH:ea  take  odd  provincial 
habits  of  our  own  juTention  for  die  broad  cur- 
rent manners  of  the  world." — Sir  Fbakcis 
Head. 

It  vu  Thursday — the  great,  momentous 
Thursday,  on  the  .ercmng  of  vhich  Mrs. 
Jones  vas  to  he  **  at  home  "  to  some  forty 
or  fifty  people,  or  thereabouts.  Landeris 
was  a  thickly-populated  neighborhood,  and 
no  people  liked  social  meetings  better  than 
did  those  of  that  ilk.  What  a  sensation 
there  was  that  morning  m  the  Tillage !  Every 
one  was  so  much  interested  in  the  prepara- 
tions, because  they  were  on  a  much  more 
extensive  scale  than  the  ordinary  tea-parties 
in  Landeris,  where  you  carried  yoiu:  work, 
and  }'our  maid  went  before  with  a  lanteni, 
and  old  ladies  brought  white  caps  in  paper 
hags.  This  was  to  be  something  &r  before 
common  events.  Every  one,  &r  and  near, 
was  asked,  instead  of  merely  a  select  few ; 
and  a  sumptuous  suiq>eT  was  spread  in  the 
dining-room,  in  lieu  of  the  usual  tray,  with 
the  biscuits,  almonds,  and  raisins,  end  wine- 
and-water  of  the  general  tea-parties.  The 
word  village  has  been  inappropriately  made 
use  of  above.  Frances  Wyndham  once  in- 
advertently applied  the  term  to  Landeris  in 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  Simpson,.wh6  at  once 
called  her  to  order,  saying  there  never  was  a 
bank  in  a  village;  consequently,  on  such 
good  authority  as  a  banker's  lady,  Landeris 
stands  allowed  and  confessed  a  town.  Not 
having  the  fear  of  Mrs.  Simpson  before  our 
eyes,  it  must  be  confessed  the  name  is  applied 
or  misapplied,  as  the  case  may  be,  frequently 
in  the  following  pages;  but,  as  this  ia  not  the 
only  error  to  be  found  in  them,  it  is  hoped 
the  reader  will  pardon  them  all  indiscrimin- 
ately, wherever  met  with.  "  Mistakes,"  says 
the  sage  Lindley  Murray,  "  will  occur  in  the 
best  regulated  families,"  and  writers  are  noth- 
ing more  than  mortals. 

Altogether,  Landeris  was  a  very  fair  sped- 
men  of  a  country  town.  There  were  one  or 
two  small  streets  that  branched  off  the  main 
one,  in  which  stood  Mrs.  Jones'  house.  This 
main  street  was  long  and  wide,  with  great 
im^ulari^  in  the  biuldinga.   Here  a  tall, 


old-fashioned  dwelling-houae,  with  narrow 
windows,  and  steps  up ;  while  next  to  it 
would  be  a  new  and  handsome  shop,  two 
storej-s  of  which  would  be  equivalent  to  its 
neighbor's  three — it  may  be,  also,  with  fine 
plate-glass  windows,  of  which  Landeris  boavted 
one  or  two.  These  shops  were  not  bad 
either :  there  were  no  necessaries  of  life,  to 
say  nothing  of  many  luxuries,  that  could  not 
be  procured  in  them;  for  Landeris  lay  too 
fer  from  any  large  town  to  make  the  shop- 
keepers timid  of  incurring  feilure  hf  laying 
m  i3)undant  and  frequent  stores.  Periodicals 
too,  could  be  had;  and  if  you  could  not  boy 
at  once  every  article  of  furniture  that  would 
plainly  and  comfortably  fit  up  a  house,  there 
were  places  where  you  could  order  most  of 
the  usual  requisites,  as  far  as  tables,  chairs 
sofas,  beds,  &c.,  would  go  in  compleUng  your 
design. 

Of  all  these  shops,  however,  none  held  the 
same  place  in  -the  eyes  of  the  female  portion 
of  the  population  as  did  one  kept  by  three 
usters — "  the  Miaa  Mant}^.'*  There  was 
scarcely  an  article  required  for  ladies'  attire 
that  could  not  be  supplied  at  Manlys*.  A 
dress  could  be  bought,  and  <me  could  be 
made ;  for  one  sistnr  suporintended  the  dresa- 
moking  department,  one  the  millinery:  the 
eldest  one,  Hiss  Laviiua,  presided  over  the 
outer  court  of  the  temple  of  fashion,  com- 
monly called  the  shop*— passing  the  visitors 
ujMtairs,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
sister  in  whose  department  their  business 
might  lie.  Miss  Manly  went  twice  a-year  to 
London  for  the  fashions.  Miss  Cooper,  a 
lady  who  discountenanced  a  love  of  dresa 
and  modet,  always  asserted  the  new  goods 
came  from  Manchester ;  but  that  was  too 
absurd  an  idea  to  be  for  one  instant  credited. 
Of  course  they  were  from  London,  in  the 
same  way  that  die  monthly  "World  of 
Fashion"  always  came  direct  from  Paris, 
where  the  printers  are  so  very  obh'ging  as  to 
print  it  all  in  English,  for  the  sole  benefit  (tf 
the  dressmakers  and  milliners  in  runX  Eng- 
land. That  was  another  advantage  the  Miss 
Manlys  afforded  Landeris ;  they  took  in  what 
went  always  by  the  sobriquet  of  '*  the  Mag»- 
rine,"  being  the  one  par  exceUence,  to  div 
tinguisb  it  from  any  dry  periodical  then  in 
vogue.  It  was  an  ,event  when  this  book  ar- 
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rived.  As  the  reTiewers  say,  it  was  "the 
book  of  the  month,"  as  iras  amply  testified 
hj  the  stream  of  viutOTs  that  passed  in  and 
out  of  the  shop  all  the  morning  of  the  first 
daj  of  each  montht  in  mrder  to  have  a  look 
Bt  its  contents.  Many  were  the  consultations 
held  with  Mifls  Lavinia  Manly,  as  to  "  whether 
my  blue  silk,  if  altered,  would  make  up  bo  !  " 
or,  "whether  she  thought  just  such  roses 
would  atut  my  crinoline  bonnet ! "  From  all 
this,  it  would  appear  that  the  spinster  sister- 
hood  were  no  unimportant  individuals  in  the 
town.  Nor  were  they,  in  truth  ;  so  much  so, 
that  not  the  most  trivial  matter  occurred  in 
Landeris,  but,  before  it  had  transpired  half- 
an-hour,  the  Manlys  would  be  in  possession 
ot  the  whole  particulars.  They  had  one 
neTer-&ilinj;  channel  for  obtaining  informa- 
tion: Mrs.  Orison,  the  pMt-nistresSi  was 
their  aont,  and  always  let  them  know  who 
got  letters  and  who  pmted  answers — a  civility 
which  made  the  Manlys  prize  their  dear  aunt's 
society  very  much  indeed.  The  Miss  Manlys' 
customers  were  also  beneficent  in  their  way, 
and  lived  close  to  the  golden  rule  of  doing 
to  others  as  they  would  wish  done  by  them- 
aelves :  in  the  words  of  Vousden's  well-^own 
ballad, 

"  I  had  not  much  to  give  her,  bat  what  I  got  I 
gave;" 

and  it  was  wonderful  how  each  drop  ^welled 
the  ocean  of  scandaL 

As  things  went,  and  seeing  that  the  Manlys 
lived  exactly  opposite  Mrs.  Jones,  it  can 
eauly  be  supposed  how  well  acquainted  the 
former  would  be  with  all  the  preparations  for 
the  riunioH  of  this  Thursday.  From  an 
early  hour  in  the  day,  Miss  Manly,  her  two 
sisters,  and  the  five  apprentices,  had  kept 
close  watch  upon  alt  the  movements  of  their 
opposite  neighbor — pursuing  knowledge  un- 
der difficulties,  for  there  were  still  several 
dresses,  intended  for  that  evening^  wear,  not 
yet  completed. 

No  one  who  is  not  finniHar  with  such  a 
place  as  the  one  here  called  Landeris,  could 
imagine  the  petty  incidenta  whieh  will  in- 
'  terest  people,  even  in  the  simple  matter  of 
giving  a  party :  the  whipping  of  the  cream, 
the  clearing  of  the  jelly,  the  fitting  of  the 
tables,  the  ornamenting  of  the  dishes — all 
tiiese  petty  matters  are  a  source  of  profound 
interest  to  the  people  of  the  neighborhood. 
Then  the  mysterious  look  of  the  dining-room 
windows,  with  the  closed  blinds,  suggesting 
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dreamy  conceptions  of  epergnes  and  frosted 
citadels,  trifles  and  bon-bon  crackers,  with  all 
the  usual  etceteras  of  Hght*,  company,  and 
conversation  I  Though  it  Is  not  at  all  jffob- 
able  Miss  Manly  and  her  apprentices  could 
folly  realise  all  this,  moving  as  they  did  in  a 
difierent  sphere,  still  there  was  excitement 
enough  to  be  obtained  from  any  trifling  in* 
cidents  that  did  occur  to  minister  to  their 
love  of  observation.  Sometimes  the  hall-door 
opened,  and  a  servant  eame  out ;  then  Miss 
Matilda  Jones,  in  her  anxiety  for  the  servant's 
return,  would  jerk  aside  the  blind  of  the 
window  and  peep  out,  quite  forgetting  that, 
though  ber  ringlets  might  flow  gracefully 
some  hours  hence,  they  were  then  in  captiv^ 
ity ;  but  much  allowance  must  be  made  for 
any  one  who  undertakes  but  seldom,  on  sncli 
a  magnificent  scale,  an  evening  party. 

Poor  people,  all  this  trouble  and  display 
was  intended  to  strike  awe  to  the  hearts  oi 
the  Wyndhams,  and  impress  them  with  a 
wondrons  idea  of  "  our  family,"  while  they, 
simple  souls,  were  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of 
their  way,  and  spending  their  day,  reading, 
working,  drawing,  and  walking,  wholly  unoon- 
sdous  the  sensatioD  whieh  such  an  every- 
day act  as  accepting  an  invitation  **to  tea" 
had  made,  and  was  still  to  make,  amongst 
"  papa's  new  parishioners."  And  they  met  at 
a  country  dinner-hour,  with  scarcely  more 
than  a  pasring  thoi^bt  given  to  the  t&tge  they 
were  to  stand  from  the  united  artillery  <^ 
about  forty  people,  all  comparative  strangers 
— ^without  the  smallest  idea  that  they  were  (t» 
follow  up  the  military  metaphor)  to  be  so 
"  put  through  their  facings." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Dr.  Wyndham  to  his  wifo, 
*■  I  have  been -thinking  all  day  of  the  great 
difierence  one  perceives  in  the  taste  and  man- 
ners, as  well  as  the  pursuits  and  ideas,  of  peo- 
ple in  a  large  town,  such  as  we,  for  instance, 
have  lived  in,  from  those  of  such  a  pUee  as 
this.  How  the  mmds  of  the  people  here  are 
absorbed  by  the  moat  foolish  trifles ;  and  how 
very  little  interest  they  will  take  in  anything 
they  are  not  immediately  concerned  in.  I  de< 
dare  I  have  met  so  many  minds  since  I  came 
here  exactly  the  iSae  of  the  place,  I  wonder 
if  they  ever  grow  larger." 

"  I  am  sure  not,  papa,"  said  Margaret,  "for 
Frances  and  I  have  been  observing  lately,  that 
here,  the  older  people  grow,  the  more  con- 
tracted their  ideas  become.  There  is  old  Mr. 
BoUeftui,  Mr*.  Simpaoa^  fotherj  I  am  per- 
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suaded  that  he  holds  as  an  indisputable  doc- 
trine, that  it  vould  be  impossible,  in  any 
market  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  purchase 
for  any  price  such  proriuona  as  can  be  had 
here,  and  that  the  ran  never  rose  on  auch  an 
earthly  paradise.  To  hear  him  talking,  one 
Tonld  suppose  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
were  unfortunate  backwoodsmen,  and  the  peo- 
ple here  the  most  civilised  of  Europeans  in 
comparison  —  that  Landeris  combines  the 
beauty  of  Eden  with  the  gentility  of  Belgra- 
ria,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  Covent  Gar- 
den MarkeU" 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Wj-ndham,  « I  find  it 
very  inconvenient  to  get  what  I  require  here  ; 
so  difierent  from  Ousely ;  and  there  is  such  a 
monopoly  of  sale,  a  stranger  has  no  chance 
wimtever.  That,  my  dear,  is  my  opinion  of 
Landeris  and  its  markeL" 

**  Oh,"  said  the  doctor.  In  a  most  contented 
Tcnce,  **  I  never  thought  about  the  markets  or 
housekeeping  at  all ;  that  is  your  province.  I 
was  thin^ng  of  the  inordinate  love  of  talking 
of  their  neighbors,  which  I  find  in  every  class 
of  society.  Now,  for  example,  this  morning, 
when  I  was  getting  my  letters  at  the  post-of- 
fice window,  Mrs.  Gregson  popped  her  head 
out  of  the  aperture,  saying,  in  the  blandest 
tones  imaginable,  '  Your  letters,  your  rever- 
ence.' " 

<*  That  is  not  a  high  crime,  I  hope  P"  said 
Frances. 

"  No,  Miss  Frances,"  said  her  father,  "  nor 
did  I  say  it  was ;  hut  hear  me  out.  She  went 
on  to  say :  *  Some  for  your  young  kdies,  too, 
sir  I  what  a  many  they  do  get,  to  be  sure.  I 
have  one,  sometimes,  indeed,  two  or  three  of 
a  morning  for  them.  I  am  becoming  quite 
fiuniliar  with  the  Ousely  poBt<mai4t.  I  have 
no  doubt  they  are  great  favorites  where  you 
oame  from ;  for,  even  in  bo  short  a  time  as  you 
have  been  here,  every  one  is  quite  in  love  with 
them,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  hear  such 
praises  of  them ;  and  all  our  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen are  so  pleased  to  think  they  will  meet 
you,  and  them,  and  your  good  lady,  this  even- 
ing.' Now,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  had  for- 
gotten Miss  Jones  and  her  tea  invitation  for 
this  evening,  so  I  loqked  rather  foolish,  and 
■  Mid, '  "Where  ?  How  ?  What  ?'— '  Miss  Jones,' 
r/4he  said,  with  a  look  of  amazement  at  me, 
*  Vfaich  recalled  my  wandering  senses,  and  gave 
IM  just  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  say, 
'Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Gregson ;  I  did 
not  understand  you  at  first.*   True  enough, 


for  I  could  not  think  what  the  woman  was 
driving  at:  'alt  right,  oh  yes,  certainly;* 
which  satisfied  her  evidently,  for  she  went  tm 
to  such  a  description  of  the  company  and  et- 
ceteras, that  I  came  away  quite  bewildered.  I 
never  did  hear  such  a  gossiping  tongue }  and 
how  fast  it  runs  on  too!" 

"  But,  papa"  said  Margaret,  *'  you  are  quite 
mistaken  about  company ;  fbr  we  were  only 
asked  to  spend  a  sociable  evening  with  an 
firm  old  lady,  who  never  leaves  her  own 
house." 

"  All  I  can  say,  my  dear,  is,  that  I  was  in- 
formed your  infirm  old  lady  has  asked  about 
fifly  other  people  to  spendasodable evening; 
reaHy  my  informant  seemed  so  conversant 
with  the  whole  matter,  I  could  not  doubt  her 
word  for  one  moment." 

"  And  pray,  Franklin,"  said  Mrs.  Wynd- 
hom, "  why  ^  you  keep  all  this  intelligence 
to  yourself  for  so  many  hours  ?  I  ^  think 
you  might  have  told  us  all  a  great  deal  sotmp 
er." 

"  There  is  no  harm  done,  my  dear,  at  all — 
it  will  make  no  difference  in  the  world,  as  &i 
as  I  can  see.  We  will  go  a  little  later  :  I  think 
it  would  be  better.  Oh !  you  need  not  be 
afraid ;  I  wKl  be  home  in  good  time." 

"  Men,"  said  Mrs.  Wj-ndham,  "  are  some- 
times enough  to  drive  one  distracted.  Now, 
Franklin,  do  you  suppose  it  makes  no  diffir> 
ence  tfl  the  girht,  or  me,  whether  we  go  suitft- 
bly  dressed  or  not  ?  Ma]^;aret  and  Francett 
what  do  you  intend  to  wear  ?** 

"  The  blue  dresses,  mamma,  we  had  on  the 
night  before  we  left  Ousely ;  indeed,  the  extra 
boxes  are  still  unopened  in  the  trunk-room, 
and  these  dresses  were  the  easiest  to  get  at." 

"  They  are  too  undress,"  uaid  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham  ;  "  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  well  you  should 
be  so  under-dressed  on  an  occasion  like  this, 
your  first  evening  here.  Fray  make  some  al- 
teration. Really,  my  dear,  you  should  have 
more  regard  for  your  daughters'  appearance^ 
You  should  have  told  me  in  the  morning.** 

«  Well,  Elizabeth,  it  cannot  be  helped  this 
time.  How  could  I  be  expected  to  know  Mim, 
Gregson's  gosMp  would  be  of  the  slightest 
importance  to  any  one  of  you  ?  I  am  sure  it 
was  very  well  I  thought  of  tellii%  you  at  alL 
I  was  BO  tired  of  her.  Did  you  see  my  paper- 
knife  anywhere  P" 

There  was  no  use  in  talking  to  her  husband 
any  more,  so  Mrs.  Wjudham  hurried  up-stairs 
after  her  daughters,  loudly  lamenting,  as  she 
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vent,  the  obtuseneu  of  men  in  general,  and 
one  in  particular  on  some  pointa ;  but,  as  her 
only  audience  was  the  bannisters,  and  they 
very  discreetly,  with  a  prudence  many  might 
imitate  to  their  advantage,  railed  not  again, 
her  dissertation  soon  eame  to  an  end,  and  she 
j<»ned  her  daughters,  to  consult  about  the 
plaiting  of  hair  and  putting  on  of  apparel  ibr 
tin  coming  party. 

The  ereniog  came,  the  chaise  vai  Brought, 
only  with  this  difference,  that  It  did  drive  up 
to  the  door  both  at-starting  and  arriving,  and 
our  friends  ascended  Mrs.  Jones'  stairs,  not 
aomuch  perturbed  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, considering  the  greatness  of  the  occa- 
aion.  But  alas !  for  human  nature,  which  is 
much  the  same  in  these  days  as  in  those  of 
Shakspeare,  for  very  likely,  had  Hamlet  not 
seen  his  fother's  ghost,  he  might  have  become 
a  very  rational  member  of  society ;  but  once 
having  had  a  peep  beyond  the  veil,  tiiere  was 
no  escape — ^the  probable  consequences  ensued. 
Hie  Wyndhama  not  knowing,  and  indeed  ear- 
ing hut  little  as  tothoae  th^  were  to  meet,  or 
what  was  thought  of  fhem,  fbund  thnr  igno- 
rance bliss,  and  went  boldly  forward,  not 
quiuling  in  the  least,  when  the  footman  an- 
nounced, in  a  stentorian  tone,  "  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Wyndham ;  the  Misses  Wyndham." 

Conversation  was  at  its  full  tide  when  the 
door  was  opened,  but  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  sudden  ebb  was  aa  great  in 
proporUon,  and  the  thousand  lances  at  Ivry 
were  trifles  in  comparison  to  the  glances  lev< 
etled  at  them  simultaneously  from  ante-room 
and  drawing-room,  crowded  with  people,  who 
were  disposed  on  chairs,  ottomana,  and  so&s, 
with  an  ingenuity  quite  wonderful.  Tliere 
were  old  people  and  young  people,  small  peo- 
ple and  great  people,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word;  blondes  and  brunettes;  people  with 
every  style  of  nose — Roman,  Grecian,  and 
Celeste  (which  every  well-educated  person 
knows  is  the  proper  name  to  apply  where  that 
oi^an  has  a  little  upward  inchnation — in  fact, 
where  retrousse  was  formerly  in  vogue) ; 
there  were  bachelors  and  benedicts ;  sporting 
characters  (also  in  every  sense)  and  spooneys ; 
fhrmera  who  could  flirt,  and  formers  who 
ooold  not  attempt  such  a  thing;  juvenile 
young  ladies,  and  not  a  few  "en  "  juveniles 
— among  the  latter  class  not  the  least  conspic- 
uous being  the  daughters  of  the  hostess,  who 
fluttered  in  a  light  and  airy  manner  from  gen- 
tleman to  lady,  and  from  lady  to  gentleman 
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— here  a  compliment,  there  a  qiua.  Now  they 
put  some  forward,  one  back ;  again  they  are 
bringing  some  backward,  one  forward,  with  a 
tact  certainly  most  charming  to  behold. 
They  believed  themselves  still  in  the  golden 
age,  when  a  gossamer  &bric  in  their  evening 
dresses  kept  them  on  the  first  bend  of  a  cer- 
tain stream  called  *'  Hme,"  of  which  the  next 
turn  ia  styled  «  Old  Maidenland." 

Scattered  over  the  tables  throughout  the 
room  were  numerous  articles  of  bijouterie 
and  vertu,  each  designed  in  turn  to  contri- 
bute something  to  the  delectation  of  thnr 
guests — statuettes,  miniatures,  perfume  bot- 
tles, annuals,  books  of  beauty,  books  of  sce- 
nery, books  of  poetry,  old  china,  new  fiower- 
mats,  and  card-baskets.  These  latter  were 
of  a  peculiar  construction,  inasmuch  as  they 
always  kept  turned  up  to  the  world's  admir- 
ing gaze  what  we  should  term  here  "  the 
court  cards for  did  not  Lady  Emma  Clare^a 
fhded  ticket  overtop  plain  Mrs.  Whittlefield'i 
though,  heaven  knows,  the  latter  lady  muat 
have  left  aome  doien  or  two  since  the  advent 
of  this  poor,  solitary,  yellow  denizen  of  Clare 
Abbey.  And  did  not  "  Kr  Stephen  Norris  " 
stand  vauntingly  on  the  diminutive  "  i "  of 
"  Dr.  Price  P  "  It  is  ever  in  the  world  as  in 
this  case :  "  put  the  best  foot  foremost,  old 
fellow;"  and  so  the  Joneses  certainly  did. 
Did  I  name  an  album  on  any  table  ?  I 
think  not ;  at  any  rate  I  will  make  sure,  and 
devote  a  few  sentences  to  this  album  afore- 
said. In  the  entire  **  bibliothique  Jones," 
there  was  no  hook  so  valued,  no  book  so 
handled,  no  book  so  descanted  on  as  this. 
You  had  merely  to  glance  at  the  binding,  and 
it  would  be  sore  to  call  forth  from  its  enthusi- 
astic owners  a  detail  of  its  many  wonders,  of 
which  not  the  least  was,  that  a  great  many 
more  than  half  of  the  drawings  done  on  ita 
delicately-tinted  leaves  were  the  productions 
of  military  men.  Why  the  listener  did  not 
at  once  drop  down  insensible  at  the  feet  of 
the  narrator,  on  being  so  suddenly  burdened 
with  such  astounding  intelligence,  is  more 
than  I  can  tell.  But  then  I  may  be,  perhaps 
naturally,  a  little  obtuse ;  for,  beades  that  I 
cannot  see  in  what  lay  the  amazement  at  the 
performance  of  such  a  very  commonplace 
politeness,  it  may  be  that  officers  are  not 
generally  much  given  to  the  flue  arts.  The 
wonder,  therefore,  might  be  that  they  evelr 
did  anything  half  so  clever,  it  being  a  well- 
known  and  long-eatabliBhed  feet — indeed,  ao 
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antique  that  it  now  amoimtB  to  a  truigm — 
Uiat "  good  fbr  nothing  else  is  jatt  fit  for  the 
army."  But,  as  a  mmWr  of  them  showed 
very  good  bkwd  indeed  in  the  Crinea,  I 
shidl  for  their  sa^  pass  orer  their  campan- 
iom-in-anni  who  have  no  good  blood  to  show, 
sparing  them  any  animadvernoaB  in  this 
chapter.  Let  Uiose  who  can  only  draw  a 
cedar-wood  sword,  thank  those  who  are  able 
to  draw  a  few  inches  of  cold  steel  before 
breakfiwt  at  Inkennann. 

At  page  twenty  the  album  is  sure  to  open, 
and  there  is  portraj«d  the  fiiir  Matilda,  in 
flowing  scarf  and  lingleta,  lotting  very  much 
as  she  does  this  evening,  with  the  very  strik- 
i^ly  orifpnal  and  brilliant  words  beneath, 
«rd  be  a  butterfly."  Why  she  preferred 
tlus  exeesrively  aerial  state  of  existence,  the 
artist  had  fiuled  to  narrate )  but  a  very  short 
aequuntance  with  her  would  go  far  towards 
convincing  a  stranger  that  she  was  more  of  a 
Latter-day  Saint  in  her  creed,  av  there  vras 
Kttte  doubt  she  would  object  strongly  to  sup- 
port BO  interesting  a  character,  provid^ed  she 
must  first  assume  the  chrysalis  form.  "Turn 
the  leaf,  and  you  will  see,"  as  Madame  Hoff- 
man says,  in  that  maU^less  child's  book, 
"The  Struwelpeter,"  the  de%ht  of  every 
nursery  where  it  has  admittance— on  this 
page  is  inscribed,  **  A  Free  IVanslation  of 
'DiTanti  Palpitti/hgr  Captain  Fitiwonder; 
humbly  inseribed  to  Misa  Ann  Jones'* — a 
wretched  set  of  lines,  that  would  disgrace  a 
penny  valentine.  And  on  lia  opposite  pi^e 
were  written,  in  a  cramped  schoolboy  hand, 
"The  Hecollections  of  Ensign  Walters. 
Lmes  written  after  waltzing  with  Miss  Ma- 
tilda Jones,  on .  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  Her  Most  Gradous  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  commenced  her  happy  reign,  June 
20, 1837."  That  was  an  old  story.  When 
that  same  sovereign's  eldest  daughter  was 
old  enough  for  her  parents  to  plan  an  alli- 
ance for  her,  not  a  few  years  had  passed  over 
other  heads  as  vrell  as  queenly  ones.  Yet 
Ann  or  Matilda,  whichever  was  present,  al- 
ways explained  by  saying,  "We  were  but 
children  then,  and  thought  to  be  at  a  party 
with  an  officer  at  it,  a  great  event  during 
our  school  vacations." 

Have  any  of  my  readers  ever  lodged  on  a 
party  as  if  it  were  the  shelves  of  a  booksel- 
ler's shop?  If  they  have  not,  I  will  put 
them  into  the  way  of  doing  it,  and  depend 
upon  it|  the  dtdleat  assembly  will  yield  sob* 


jeet^atter^  speoulation.  Every  peraon  li 
like  aome  partaeulaT  atjle  of  book,  m  charae- 
ter,  ideas,  or  conversation.  There  ia  Uw 
young  lady  who  ^  a  dreulating  library  novel 
in  three  volomea,  with  marriage  at  Uie  last 
chapter ;  and  she  looks  forward  to  this  as  the 
end  of  all  her  wadings  through  previous  vol- 
umes or  years.  There  are  ladies  who  are 
mere  cookery-books,  vritfa  no  ideaa  beyond 
the  domestic  menaffe.  There  are  gentlnnen 
who  are  fiirming  journals.  There  are  old 
maids  who  are  Hannah -Mare's  tracts)  and 
there  are  some  old  maids  who  are  a  pro- 
vindal  newspaper  and  Mrs.  Warren's  knit- 
ting-bo(A.  There  an  mothers,  like  Mrs. 
Simpson,  who  are  apelling-books  and  dat^ 
bodu,  and  eateehisma  on  oomnxm  thbsga. 
Then  are  divines  of  many  kinda— there  are 
aome  Imriu  of  homiKesf  tiiere  are  aome 
books  of  clasucs ;  there  an  some  books  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church  (I  wonder  what 
some  of  the  fitthers  would  think,  if  they 
knew  a  few  of  their  sons  that  I  know),  and 
there  are  a  great  many  good,  honest  "  Pil- 
grim's Progresses  "  moving  onwards  on  thdr 
pilgrimage. 

"  Jones'  book-shop"  was  well  stocked  to- 
night )  and  whilst  our  young  friends  that  W4 
brought  hen  an  chatting  to  their  neighbors^ 
we  shall  cut  a  few  leaves  for  ourselves,  by 
way  of  amusement. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  bent  the  ^Is  were  both 
acquainted  vith  turn  now,  and  he  is  introdnt^ 
ing  to  tbem  his  enrate,  Mr.  King.  I  eannot 
better  deecribe'Mr.  King  than  by  saying  be 
was  a  "  Sunny  Memory,"  h  la  Mra.  Stowe — 
the  great  aim  ofhis  conversation  being  to  show, 
first,  how  much  he  had  travelled ;  secondly, 
how  much  he  had  read}  and  thirdly,  how 
much  he  had  been  received ;  ao  you  may  rest 
assured  he  vras  "  tiresome,"  end  had,  like  the 
good  lady  I  apoke  of,  rather  too  many  en- 
cores of  and  je  ^$aie  and  j$ 
petuait. 

Then  vre»  Mr.  and  Mn.  WhittkAeld  and 
a  few  dat^hters,  some  quite  grown  up,  and 
some  nearly  s(^-good,  amiable,  ladylike,  vdl 
dkposed  yoong  ladies — all  pret^  atoii^ 
round-shouldered,  red-and  -  white  -  complez- 
ioned,  feir-haired  girls,  without  very  strong 
ideas  on  any  subject,  except  that  "  England 
was  the  finest  country  in  the  vrrarld ; "  a  fact 
which  their  imther,  in  the  usual  downright 
John  Bullish  vray,  proclaimed  every  morning 
of  hb  life  nbeik  he  hung  the  broad-afaeet  of 
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tfaaxTmiM'oTCr  the  hv^  of  ^  chair,  to 
xvpouB  in  Mlenm  itate  until  he  bad  bnak- 
tetod.  He  hated  fturdpien,  and  Mchemd 
tbdr  oompany  aa  he  would  a  jrii^oe^ootor, 
TOwing  every  one  he  met  was  a  Jeiuite  in 
disguise.  He  was  a  good-natured,  burly, 
fkigliih  country  gentleman,  thought  his  wife 
a  pattern  for  all  the  wives  in  the  country,  a 
compound  of  all  female  virtuee,  domestic 
economy  included ;  loved  his  daughters  all 
equally  well,  taking  no  small  pride  in  thnr 
x«d  ht  cheeks,  loddng  on  them  as  spedmras 
of  roceaaafal  bxingiag  up ;  treated  them  as  if 
tbejr  weze  all  children,  and  never 
diMmed  of  sDch  a  thing  la  their  ever  nar- 
xying  and  superintending  a  home  oi  their 
own.  He  took  the  world  what  is  nsnaUy 
tmned  "  easy :  **  ate,  drank,  and  atept,  taking 
all  pleasure  in  the  goods  the  gods  had  pro- 
vided him — land,  wife,  children  inclusive; 
and  grew  fat  from  having  nothing  in  the 
world  to  annoy  him  except  the  pajrment  of 
the  national  debt  This  sometimes  inter> 
ibred  with  his  natural  rest,  till  the  effort  of 
etkdating  principal  and  interest  vrithout  the 
aid  of  a  pendl  and  paper,  as  he  was  wont  to 
do  (for  the  sum  proved  at  times  a  long  one 
and  mental  arithmetic  had  not  been  com- 
prised in  his  atudiea),  at  last  made  all  the 
Mgana  of  number,  wdgfat,  concentration,  &c., 
^ly  nm  eaeh  other  down,  aid  he  was 
dbliged  to  take  refiige  in  sleep. 

His  daughtera  were  young  ladies,  accord- 
ing to  our  previous  arrangement,  who  might 
be  termed  "the  Church  Catechism."  They 
did  their  duty  to  their  neighbors,  and  in  that 
atate  of  life,  &c.  &c.,  were  seldom  known  to 
•lander  anybody — if  they  did,  it  vras  by  acci- 
dent; honored  their  father  and  mother,  and 
Uved  in  peace  and  charity  among  themselves. 
They  had  had  a  good  governess,  a  lady  of 
Bound  orthodox  principles,  who  administered 
a  good  English  education,  and  with  whom, 
when  they  grew  a  little,  they  read  Numa 
FtnnpiliuB,  Telemaque,  and  Corinne,  which 
were  Hioeeeded  by  Mie  Prigione  and  Metaa- 
tario.  After  this,  they  were  considered  fit 
fat  a  finishings  eminary  at  Clifton,  and  trans- 
mitted there  for  two  years;  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  returned  home  to  take  their 
position  in  society ;  though,  as  to  "  brinpng 
out,"  as  the  term  is,  they  were  never  in,  for 
dieir  good-natured  father  had  always  insisted 
on  their  being  permitted  to  accompany  father 
ud  mother  to  a  friend's  house,  whMtever 


they  themaelvea  might  hai^MU  to  be  gtn^  to 
spend  an  evening.  So  from  their  earlieat 
yeua  it  had  been  no  unuaoal  ^ht  to  see  tiw 
Wluttkfield  fiunilyHioaeh  depout  a  kalMomi 
pe<^>Ie  at  your  door,  when,  in  the  innocence 
oi  your  heart,  you  had  only  expected  two. 
As  to  the  dresses  of  these  girl^  they  were 
never  exactly  in  thefhshion,  nor  could  you  say 
they  were  exactly  out  of  it, — still,  good  as 
their  clothes  might  be,  they  wanted  "  air." 
Thar  evening  dresses  were  always  white  mus- 
lins (clean  certainly,  and  very  neat),  decorated 
irith  blue  or  pink  sashes,  according  as  either 
color  had  come  fiiat  to  hand;  and  people 
were  now  eo  acenstomed  to  thia  style  of  bal 
eoHume,  that  no  one  looked  for  any  dianget 
and  it  may  be  questioned  if  thdr  nearest 
naghbors  would  have  recognised  them  in  any 
other  than  what  His*  Lavinia  Uanly  sweetly 
termed  "  a  baby  body." 

Sir  Stephen  Norris  is  rather  a  favorite  of 
mine,  and  this,  I  think,  entitles  him  to  the 
next  place  on  the  carpet.  He  was  'very  tall, 
but  not  very  stout,  and  not  handsome ;  so ' 
any  person  who  does  not  like  plain  people, 
especially  gentlemen,  had  much  better  skip 
this  brief  notice  of  him,  and  take  a  Ute^tiU 
with  "  Sunny  Memories,"  who  is  universally 
adoiowledged  to  be  a  "particularly  goocU 
looking  young  man,"  <mly  for  the  leaet  possi- 
ble curl  of  his  upper  lip. 

My  fnend  Sir  Stephen  had  the  misfbrtune 
to  be  what  is  called  "  a  ehy  man."  He  had 
the  very  lowest  idea  possible  of  his  own 
merits  in  comparis<Hi  irith  others  he  met  in 
society,  and  Uiough  he  did  generally  go  to 
parties,  he  looked  when  there  so  very  uncom- 
fortable, that  you  would  have  supposed  he 
was  heartily  wishing  himself  out  of  the  way. 
The  death  of  his  father,  when  he  vras  himself 
very  young,  and  his  broUier  quite  an  infont, 
left  their  mother  a  young  and  handsome 
widow,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  wondered  that, 
when  she  married  the  dashing  Major  Wester 
ton,  she  found  the  little  haj9  a  great  drag  on 
her  comfort  taking  them  with  her  from  one 
town  to  another.  Hie  di£SenIty  of  educating 
them  dedded  her  on  leaving  them  with  a 
half-brother,  a  banker  in  London;  and  as 
this  man  had  a  large  fomily  of  his  own,  the 
two  poor  tittle  orphans  found  -it  their  best 
happiness  to  keep  close  together,  and  make 
themselves  as  little  prominent  as  possible. 
That  the  elder  brother  should  ever  receive  a 
baronetcy,  had  never  filled  a  place  in  these 
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boys'  dreams;  ind  their  Telatires  were  not 
more  surprised  than  were  the  lads  themselves, 
to  find  ttuLt  two  hein-at-law  of  their  fiither'a 
second  oouaiu  had  died  within  a  few  months 
of  each  otiier,  Jblloved  almost  immediately 
by  the  ooudn's  dnth.  So,  poor,  bashfidt 
shrinlung  young  Stephen  found  himself  a 
pmon  of  consequence  quite  suddenly.  Ah ! 
there  was  fuss  enough  about  them  now ;  but 
it  was  too  late.  No  ties  of  affection  bound 
them  to  their  relatives ;  and  I  am  sure  they 
were  both  rejoiced  when  their  new  guardians 
removed  them  to  a  public  school.  They 
could  not  feel  more  lonely  anywhere  than 
they  had  donein  that  half-dependent  situation 
at  their  uncle's.  Thus  Sir  Stephen's  first 
act,  on  coming  of  age,  was  to  take  his  brother 
to  live  with  him  at  Frenderley,  and  they  had 
scarcely  been  a  day  ^mrt  firom  tbat  time  up 
to  the  date  when  our  Aory  opens.  Sir 
Stephen  was  now  about  thurty^wx ;  very  old, 
some  will  say,  and  perhaps,  to  be  a  single 
man,  it  la  a  little  more  than  necessary.  He 
bad  a  goodly  share  of  information  on  various 
subjects  ;  he  h^d  abundance  of  good  sense; 
and  though  I  am  writing  last  what  should 
have  come  first — namely,  that  he  had  a 
warm,  generous  heart — that  is  required,  that 
I  may  explain  what  seemingly  may  be  a  para- 
dox ;  for  how  could  he  have  such  a  heart, 
and  still  have  it  all  to  himself?  But  the  case 
was  this : — 

His  ideas  of  female  reqiusites  were  rather 
Utopian,  uid  he  liked  so  many  qualities  so 
nactly  oppofflte  to  what  he  was  himself,  that 
it  is  small  wonder  the.  ladies,  who  arranged 
their  tactics  so  as  to  imitate  all  his  peculiari- 
ties, failed  utterly  in  their  object.  Not  that 
I  mean  to  say  no  impression  had  ever  been 
made  on  his  stubborn  heart — far  from  It. 
More  than  once  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
pass  the  Rubicon,  but  modesty,  and  the  ex- 
treme depression  of  his  o^an  of  self-esteem, 
caused  him  to  hmg  back,  take  courage,  re- 
consider the  thing,  until,  when  the  time  came 
that  he  woidd  really  do  it,  it  happened  to  be 
too  late ;  the  egg  was  chipped  and  the  bhrd 
flown,  and  poor  Sir  Stephen  returned  to  Prcn- 
derley,  and  to  his  brother,  to  meditate  on  his 
disappointment,  and  lay  down  a  set  of  rules 
for  the  next  occasion ;  which,  as  my  reader 
must  know,  had  been  hitherto  but  badly  ad- 
hered to.  Withal,  he  was  extremely  fastidi- 
ous, and  the  bare  idea  of  a  lady  meeting  his 
attentions  half-way  was  death  to  all  her 
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hopes.  He  thought  such  a  proceeding  so 
dreadiully  unfeminine,  that  it  acted  at  once 
as  an  wU-magnetic,  and  drove  him  to  the 
fortheit  extzemity  im^naUe  from  the  tut 
one  in  queadon.  Taking  into  consideratitm 
all  these  little  peculiarities,  it  can  eauty  be 
seen  what  •  tedious  afibir  his  wooing  had 
ever  been — how  fox  he  was  from  winning, 
and  consequently  from  wearing.  It  was  a 
great  pity,  for  no  man  in  the  whole  country 
would  have  made  a  better  husband,  and  it 
was  no  secret  what  a  brother  he  had  proved. 
A  kind  friend  he  had  always  been,  firm, 
honest,  lasting,  through  all  changes  of  the 
wheels  of  time  and  fortune ;  and  there  were 
few  among  his  neighbors  and  acquaintance 
who  had  ever  known  what  "  trial "  was,  that 
did  not  come  to  know,  when  the  cloud  began  to 
roll  away,  that  th^  owed  him  something  far 
tight  in  dai^ess.  Very  many  never  knew; 
concealment  if  possible  was  his  wont;  and  Mrs, 
Selwyn  never  guessed  what  happened,  when 
he  was  deputed  by  her  father's  executors  and 
creditors  to  arrange  business  for  themwithher 
She  believed  they  had  arranged  to  present  to 
her  her  father's  old  carved  bookcase  and  its 
contents — they  had  all  been  conveyed  to  her 
house ;  Uttle  did  she  guess  that  Sir  Stephen 
had  begged  those  stem  men  to  ofier  this 
little  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  who  had 
spent  long  years  in  kindness  and  care  for 
their  souls,  and  even  thdr  bodies — begged  In 
vain,  and  at  last,  when  all  fiuled,  had  paid 
their  demand  from  his  own  pocket,  knowing 
how  dear  every  cover  was  to  her.  Aftw> 
wards,  when  the  daughter  of  their  old  pastor 
sent  her  simple  letter  of  overflowing  thanks 
to  the  obdurate  creditors,  the  hardest  among 
them  were  melted,  and  craved  to  be  allowed 
to  contribute  their  share.  But  the  kindly 
baronet  sent  back  their  money  with  indignant 
scorn,  for  he  knew  shame  alone  would  keep 
them  silent.  It  did  them  good  ;  for  when,  a 
few  months  afterwards,  Mr.  Selwyn  died,  and 
left  his  widow  lonely  and  poor,  the  boldest 
man  did  not  dare  to  stir  a  volume  from  its 
;  shelves,  and  the  recollection  of  their  former 
injustice  sent  muiy  a  comfbrt  to  the  widow's 
new  home,  that  she  could  scarcely  compre- 
hend or  account  for. 

Sir  Stephen  was  pleased  with  the  Wynd- 
hams,  and  he  was  standing  beside  Frances, 
listening  to  the  remarks  Br.  Price  was  mak- 
ing to  her,  now  and  then  throwing  m  a  few 
of  his  own.   The  doctor  had  at  times  an  elo> 
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gtnt  lifp,  vhkh  he  and  a  few  of  his  patients 
considered  quite  irresistible ;  end  aa  he  had 
now  op,  what  people  term  their  "  company 
manner,"  he  was  many  a  time  very  unintelli- 
gible. 

"  Of  courth,"  he  was  saying, "  Mith  Wynd- 
ham,  you  think  clerdthemen  are  the  plea»- 
thantetht  dath  of  people  in  the  world  to 
athothiate  with.  I  thoppothe  you  know  a 
great  many     them  P  " 

"I  do," said  Frances;  "and just  aa  in  all 
other  professions,  a  pleasing  clei^yman  is  a 
rery  pleasing  person,  but,  if  he  is  at  all 
below  that, '  not  a  pleasing  person  at  all.' " 

"  Ah !  "  said  the  doctor, "  Mith  Wyndbam, 
I  with  I  had  been  one,  inthead  of  a  doctor ; 
but  I  wath  too  backward,  too  modetfat ;  all 
my  friendtha  thought  tho.** 

"Pretty  well  cured  now,  at  any  rate," 
thought  the  young  lady  addrnsed.  "  Why  P  " 
she  said  aloud. 

Ah !  mine  ith  thuth  an  arduoth  profethon ) 
I  am  never  thne  of  an  hour  to  mythel(  or 
^th  my  ftiendtha.  Every  time  die  door 
openths,  I  think  it  ith  the  therrant  coming 
for  me  to  go  to  thome  plathe.  Ah !  Burke 
looketli  at  me  now ;  I  wonder  who  ith  thick." 

"  Burke  Is  only  bringing  a  tray,  I  think," 
said  Sir  Stephen. 

"  Yeth,  yeth,  that  ith  all }  I  thee  now." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Frances, "  that  mnat  keep 
you  a  little  uneasy." 

"  O  yeth,  my  mind  ith  alwath  a  tumuttuouth 
thea;  I  eethpect  to  be  greyheaded  in  a  very 
few  yearths." 

"  I  think,"  Bud  Su:  Stephen,  **  doctor,  you 
ahonid  be  on  the  look-out  for  a  helpmate 
before  that  catastrophe  occurs.  Are  you  in- 
sensible to  all  the  youth  and  beauty  of  our 
neighborhood?  I  have  heard  it  said  you 
were." 

Now  the  doctor  paid  attention  to  not  less 
than  three  or  four  ladies,  and  was  quite  flat- 
tered by  Sir  Stephen's  insinuation  that  he  was 
a  lady-killer. 

"O!  Thir  Stephen,  ecthample  ith  better 
than  prethept.  Think  of  Prenderley  without 
a  mithtreth." 

Ah  t  my  dear  sir,  I  am  numbered  among 
the  confirmed  bachelors  long  nnce.  My 
brother  baa  still  time,  and  I  sometimes  think 
he  has  some  thoughts  of  that  kind ;  but  I  am 
as  condemned  as  General  DucketL" 

As  he  spoke  he  glanced  towards  his 
brother,  who  was  doing  the  agreeable,  eri* 
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dently  with  great  snoeess,  to  Miss  Fidelia 
Burlngh,  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  me 
into  whose  private  correspondence  we  had  a 
peep  at  the  beginning  of  this  story. 

Frances  followed  the  direction  of  his  eyes, 
and  she  smiled  a  little  at  the  pleasure  Miaa 
Fidelia  evidently  took  in  the  vary  marked  at- 
tenttona  of  Mr.  Norrii.  Jwt  ihm  a  mim- 
mons  from  Misa  Jones,  for  Dr.  Price  to  asaiit 
in  the  circulation  of  tea  and  cake,  called  that 
worthy  disciple  of  .£sculajHus  from  their  ride, 
and  conversation  sprang  up  briskly  between 
Frances  and  the  baronet,  both  evidently  re- 
lieved from  the  tedium  of  the  doctor's  pmntp 
less  remarks. 

"You  often  thmk  buaily,  VBu  Wynd- 
bam P" 

"  So  often  that  I  am  never  consdoua  I  am 
thinking ;  it  is  a  part  of  one's  self." 

"Of  you  it  may  be,  but  not  of  every  one; 
some  people  never  think  at  all." 

"Never!  but  pray  how  would  you  define 
<tlunUngP*" 

"  I  cannot,  I  have  not  words  at  will  as 
many  have.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that 
people  do  not  fix  their  thoughts  on  some 
person,  object,  or  subject,  but  I  do  not  term 
that  'thinking.'" 

"  You  refer  to  those  whose  minds  only 
receive  what  passes  before  them  each  hour  ?  " 

*<  I  do ;  how  much  do  you  suppose  our 
medical  friend  reflects  daily  P  I  do  not  think 
any  thing  beyond  '  Materia  Medica,'  and '  I 
John  Price,  doctor  of  medicine.' " 

"A  narrow  compass,  certainly}  no  great 
resource  during  a  soHtary  hour — a  long  drive, 
for  instance.  How  tired  he  must  be  of '  num- 
ber one.'" 

"  By  no  means ;  his  mind  will  never  require 

recreation ;  it  is  never  overtasked." 

."You  agree  with  Mrs.  Abdy,  lam  sure. 
She  says,  *  It  is  the  highly^gifted  mind  that 
most  has  need  of  rest.' " 

"  Certainly  ;  now  you  tell  me  this  honestly  P 
Have  you  ever  studied  Misa  Bremer's  writ* 
ings?" 
"Yes." 

" And  h*ked  them?" 

"  Yes ;  they  carried  me  quite  away  from 
all  the  little  petty  troubles  I  was  &ea  endur- 
ing. I  think  of  them  almya  very  grate- 
fully." 

"  I  see  now :  you  lead,  I  would  imagine, 
two  Uvea  at  once— one  public,  the  other  pri- 
vate.  Is  it  BO  PI* 
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You  cannot  suiel^  ntppoie  I  would  aa- 
■wmt  BfiM  Jones,  for  instance,  in  way  otber 
than  mv  pubUe  capacity  1  I  hare  a  let  of 
tho^ti  tad  feeUnga  that  Ke  dormant,  and 
when  I  am  tSatta  they  eomc  finwazd  one  by 
one,  and  tdie  me  by  the  hand ;  they  are  all 
ei^r  old  fliends*  <w  their  deacendantaf  very 
much  beloved  they  are.  I  can  ihow  them  to 
my  siiter,  who  in  return  brioga  hers  to  me: 
We  are  nerer  lonely,  as  what  we  call  the 
*  panoramic  world'  are.  What  ia  Um  difier- 
ence  between  a  real  landscape  and  a  pano- 
rama ?  In  the  latter  you  muat  aee  juat  what 
is  placed  before  yon:  thia  is  pretty,  that  is 
unsuitable ;  you  are  tired  of  such  a  thing. 
But,  in  a  natural  panorama,  emy  thing  has 
indications  of  life :  there  ia  not  a  leafleaa  tree 
that  will  not  bud  fre^  and  grem  again} 
there  ia  not  a  cottage  with  a  nnoldng  diim- 
that  doea  not  roof  in  to  many  Tuious 
characters,  such  Tariety  of  thought  and 
action:-— the  smallest  little  trifle  is  a  finger- 
post  for  you.  to  look  along  some  new  road, 
that  leads  you  farther  and  brther  stilL" 

"  You  have  illustrated  my  meuiing  welL 
Now,  you  see  why  the  gifted  mind  is  most  in 
need  of  rest.  It  lives  two  years  for  the 
world's  one,  consequently  the  natural  powers 
are  overtaxed.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  meet 
lome  one  iriio  understands  you." 

*< Tea,  w  co£fee»  Mith  WyndhamP" 

"Tea,  thank  you." 

Om  came  Ann  Jones.  "  Miaa  Wyn^iam, 
I  hope  your  tea  is  exactly  as  you  Wish  it. 
Pray  say  so,  if  it  ia  nott  so  many  very  oblig- 
ing gentlemen  as  you  have  round  your  chair 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  happy  to  attend  yoiu  Have 
you  sufficient  sugar  ?  " 

"  I  would  prefer  a  little  more,  vhm  the 
servant  comes  this  way." 

"  You  need  not  wait  so  long  for  that ;  jutt 
ask  Sir  Stephen  to  look  into  it,  he  ia  so  con- 
templative this  evening." 

Frances  stared ;  had  the  deatiniea  of  Eu- 
rope depended  on  her  oomprdiending,  they 
must  have  suffered. 

"  A  ikweet  remarit  that  of  yonn,  Mith 
Ann,"  said  the  ever-complacent  doctor,  there- 
by throwing  this  light  into  Franoea*  dull  soul, 
that  the  steady  watching  of  her  changing 
countenance  by  her  companion,  during  their 
recent  remarks,  had  roused  the  jealous  mind 
of  the  baffled  Ann,  and  caused  her  to  whis- 
per to  more  than  one  intimate  acquaintance, 
"  See  what  tweet  looks  Sir  Stephen  ia  ^ving 
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that  young  lady ;  depend  upon  it,  she  and  her 
.sister  are  both  thoroi^fa  flirts ! " 

'*Aie  we  to  dance?"  sttd  Fidelia  Bqzle^ 
to  Mr.  Norris. 

"  No,  I  beliere  not,"  was  the  reply.  «  Dr. 
Wyndham  does  not  appnm  of  it  fiv  hn 
da^lfaters,  and  in  oompbnent  to  them,  it  ii 
to  be  dispenaed  with  tOHU^^** 

"CardaP" 

"  No  {  for  much  the  eame  reason ;  but  it  is 
understood  that  any  who  wish  for  them 
may  amuse  tbemaelvea  in  the  small  breakfast- 
room." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  go  P  " 

"  Certainly  not,  when  you  are  here;  in  any 
case  I  do  not  care  for  them." 

"  Music,  I  Buppose,  then,  is  the  order  ot 
the  erenmg.  How  dull  WMue  people  will 
find  iL  FMstively  mamma  looki  aavage  mt 
it  Samh  had  set  her  heart  on  a  pol^  to- 
night, and  mamma  does  not  like  her  to  be 
disappomted." 

"  I  am  Borry  to  say  I  am  much  better  salit- 
fled  with  the  present  arrangement,  for  I 
mean  to  sit  and  talk  to  you  the  greater  part 
of  the  night — we  so  seldom  meet  now." 

Fidelia  smiled — a  bright,  happy  smile, 
firom  a  heart  at  ease ;  and  then  it  waa  that 
Frances'  look  had  been  directed  towarda  her. 
A  plain  girl  at  o&er  timeo,  she  wis  qtnte 
good-looldng  at  the  mmnent 

Soon  Hiss  Jones  reqmated  Mr.  Snuth 
would  open  the  evanii^,  by  giving  "  a  little 
munc; "  and  Mr.  Samuel  ^nitb,  who  waa 
proverbially  obligmg  on  this  point,  rose  and 
wended  his  way  to  the  piano,  which  stood  in- 
vitingly  oiwn  at  one  end  of  the  apartment. 
Mr.  Smith  was  a  dapper  little  man,  of  fosh- 
ionable  exterior  and  silver  tongue,  whose 
great  pride  and  glory  lay  in  one  or  two  qual- 
ities, or  perhaps  I  should  aay  properties,  somo 
of  which,  wonderful  to  relate,  are  possesssed 
in  an  almost  equal  degree  by  about  half  the 
world.  Among  all  the  various  kinds  of  pride 
which  can  be  reckoned  among  the  children  of 
Adam,  it  is  not  very  strange  that  periiapa 
fifty  people  will  be  found,  within  the  same 
number  of  square  miles,  who  will  pride  them- 
selves on  the  self-«ame  things  P  We 
ber  hearing  of  a  lady  who  tried  to  find  out 
the  proud  side  of  all  ber  acquaintances ;  for 
every  person  has  a  proud  wde  as  well  as  a 
weak  side ;  in  many  the  tiro  are  aynooymous- 
She  reduced  her  investigBtions  to  the  follow- 
ing result: 
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1.  Pride  of  Stadon,  as    .      .      .  50 

2.  Pride  of  Money,  as    ...  88 

3.  Pride  of  Family,  as    .      .  .100 

4.  Pride  of  Power,  as     ...  29 

5.  Pride  of  Intellect,  as  .  .  70 
8.  Pride  of  Person,  as    .  .36 

7.  Pride  of  Drees,  aa      .      .      .      27  . 

8.  And  the  Pride  that  apes  Humility, 

comjjrising  any  or  all  of  the  above 
divisions,  which  may  be  compDted 
at  aboQt   .  36 


These,  of  course,  are  comparative  numbers, 
not  statistical  facts ;  but  tbey  may  be  useflil 
to  some  people,  inasmuch  as  it  may  lead  them 
to  calculate  the  number  of  heads  under  which 
tbey  can  claim  a  place  for  themselTea.  Per- 
haps, too,  it  may  lead  tljem  to  confine  thrar 
candidateship  to  a  smaller  number. 

Now,  among  diese  and  their  branches — 
for  of  course  they  all  branch  off  more  or  less 
— ^Mr.  Smith  can  ohdm  a  good  place.  First, 
his  great  musical  powers,  which  we  find  under 
No.  6;  secondly,  his  personal  appearance, 
vide  Noe.  6  and  7 ;  thirdly,  his  ancient  de- 
scent, vide  No.  3  J  fourthly,  his  pride  of  soci- 
ety, vide  No.  1 — for  the  poor  little  wretch 
fancied,  when  he  was  invited  to  every  "petite 
riimion  "  throughout  the  n^hboriiood,  that 
it  was  solely  on  account  of  his  agreeabiUty 
and  good  &mily,  while  heaven  knows  bow 
many  diplomatic  hostesaea  pronounced, 
llumghout  the  calendar  month,  the  almost 
nerer-Tarying  words,  "We  -must  ask  little 
Smith,  on  account  ixt  lua  mnsio,  though  for 
my  put  I  deteat  the  silly,  flippant  creature; 
he  cannot  cross  the  room  without  gazing  at 
his  tittle  morsels  of  feet,  while  they  are  noth- 
ing unusual,  when  the  person  is  diminutive." 

Mr.  Smith  had  a  sister,  who  was  as  well 
known  as  himself  in  the  part  of  the  country 
where  our  stage  stands.  She  was  one  of 
those  commonplace  characters  abounding  in 
every  neighborhood,  as  common  as  her  own 
name.  She  was  a  tall,  rather  fiishionable- 
looking  girl,  ahraya  well-dressed,  always 
pretty,  agreeable,  and  conudered  to  be 
*■  good-natured,"  with  little  mind  her  own, 
and  just  sufficient  tact  to  take  her  tone  from 
the  company  she  was  in.  With  the  quiet  she 
conld  he  quiet,  but  much  prefierred  being  with 
the  bmsterous, and  being  boisterous;  with  the 
gossips  she  could  slander,  and  with  the  amia- 
ble could  make  pretty,  pitying,  gentle  re- 
marks, of  which  she  always  had  a  good  many 
ready  for  use,  not  remarkable  for  much 
depUi,  it  is  true,  but  what  would  pass  muster 
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wall.  So  it  came  to  pata  that  there  were  few 
houses  in  the  nd^dKn^ood  where  the  al*~ 
gant  manners  and  dulcet  tones  t^Hisa  Smitli 
were  mitnng  on  any  featim  oeoanoa  whkih 
brot^ht  people  together. 

On  one  jioint  Miaa  Smith  was  untirin^y 
and  firmly  zealous — her  brother ;  and  in  all 
that  concerned  his  credit  or  comfort,  she 
shone  forth  as  his  neveD'fia^ing  support. 
He,  in  return,  was  always  ready  to  take  her 
ererj-where  she  chose  to  go,  and  when  there, 
to  be  guided  by  her  advice  in  all  minor  mat- 
ters, trusting  to  her  woman's  tact  to  supply 
his  own  deficiencies ;  in  his  heart  believing 
her  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  Eve's  daugh- 
ters, and  according  to  her  moat  willingly  all 
the  respect  stlch  perfection  could  call  for. 

Miss  Smith  had  been  called  at  the  font,  by 
her  godfathers  and  godmothers, "  Eleanor." 
This,  by  a  childish  pertinacity,  she  succeeded 
in  pladtig  an  "a"  after;  thus  Eleanor  be- 
came Eleanora.  This,  again,  by  a  successlul 
coup  at  school,  she  got  changed  into  Leanora, 
which  she  considered  more  elegant  by  many 
degrees  than  either  of  the  names  she  had  so 
opportunely  laid  aside.  Her  own  family  were 
the  most  unmanageable  of  alL  At  home  she 
was  more  frequently  Nelly  than  anything 
else,  except  to  her  eldest  and  favorite 
broUier,  who  obeyed  moat  of  her  behesta 
with  untiring  seel  and  good-nature.  How 
Miss  Smith's  bosom  swelled  with  exultation 
when  she  saw  her  brother  called  forth  aa 
number  one  I  How  proud  she  felt  that  theae 
strangers  would  mark  his  talent,  would  be 
astounded  at  what  was  coming !  She  at  once 
made  up  her  mind  further  to  astonish  the 
Wyndbams,  by  singing  a  duet  with  him  by 
and  by.  He  in  the  mean  time  was  making  a 
circuitous  route  to  the  piano,  in  order  to  pass 
her  chair ;  for  he  was  quite  accustomed  to 
take  his  cue  from  her  on  most  occasions.  As 
he  passed,  she  eagerly  exclaimed,  "  The 
March,  Sam — the  Mordi  t "  and  he  was  on 
the  piano-stool  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  juat  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
interesting  conversation  with  Mus  Wyodham, 
when  the  almost  umnltaneous  vibration  of 
half  the  strings  in  the  instrument  caused 
both  to  suspend  their  remarks,  and  turn  their 
beads,  to  see  from  whom  this  thunder  pro- 
ceeded. (How  Leanora  enjoyed  Margaret'a 
sudden  turn.)  But  by  this  time  the  thunder 
had  pven  {jace  to  lightniog— which,  to  be 
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sure)  is  a  musical  license ;  as  we  all  know,  m 
nature,  b'ghtning  has  the  pieeedeiice — then 
came  «  The  March." 

Mr.  Cooper  had  enlightened  Margaret  as 
to  the  name,  &e.,  oi  the  performer  t  she  tn 
turn  remarked  what  extranely  odd  music 
that  was  the  gentleman  waa  playing,  and 
appealed  to  Mr.  Cooper  for  some  information 
about  it.  His  reply  pleading  ignorance,  he 
followed  it  up  by  volunteering  to  ask  the  re- 
quired name  from  Miss  Smith,  and  after  a 
moment  or  two's  oonversation,  he  returned, 
sajing,  as  he  came  up,  •*  You  are  now  hear- 
ing, Miss  Wyndham,  the  '  Landeris  March.'" 

"  Indeed  ;  and  the  composer  ?  " 

**  As  I  first  surmised,  the  performer." 

Margaret  locked  niih  a  queer  doubtful  ex- 
pression at  the  young  man,  and  then  said 
**  Mr.  Cooper,  I  hope  yon  will  pardon  my  ig- 
Borance  of  the  annals  of  my  native  country. 
At  this  present  moment,  I  cannot  call  to  mind 
any  incident  of  a  warlike  character  wherein 
Luideris  is  mentioned,  nor  indeed  any  ind- 
dent  at  all." 

"But  I  cannot  understand  how  English 
history  can  be  supposed  to  have  a  bearing  on 
our  friend's  music." 

**  Certainly;  do  you  not  hear  that  ia  a  mili- 
tary march  ?  " 

-  What  then  P  " 

"Was  a  r^ment  ever  raised  in  this  local- 
ity 

"No;  I  never  heard  of  any." 
"Have  you  any  yeomanry  corps  in  this 
county?" 
"No  such  tlung." 

"  In  the  name  of  wonder,  then,  why  call  it 
the  *  Landeris  March  ?  *  I  could  fency  the 
'  Holjrood  Palace  March,'  for  many  a  gijodly 
array  passed  through  its  gates;  or  I  could 
fancy  the  'Culloden  March,'  or  the  'Bos- 
worth,'  or  the  '  Hastings,'  or  the  '  Blenheim,* 
or  the  '  Torbay,'  where  good  King  William 
landed,  or  a  thousand  others ;  but  what  a 
little  peaceful  village  like  this  has  to  do  with 
such  a  march,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture." 

**  Yon  are  right,but  severelyso.  Still,  you 
must  deal  lightly  with  the  poor  young  man, 
for  know  that  it  was  played  in  honor  of  }'ou, 
his  sister  tells  me.  As  he  was  the  first  to 
have  the  honor  of  saludng  you  on  jronr  set- 
tling here  with  such  a  glorious  art  as  music, 
he  considers  he  has  bid  you  welcome  in  a 
very  pretty  manner." 
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"  It  was  a  very  kind  thot^;ht  ]  I  am  very 
sorry  I  said  what  I  did.  Poor  Uttle  man, 
perhaps  I  was  too  severe  on  him;  pe^pa 
he  does  not  deserve  it." 

"  But  be  does  deserve  it — pardon  me  far 
saying  so.  It  ia  one  of  my  dogmas  that  no 
one  confers  a  favor  on  oUiers,  except  it  be 
something  that  will  personally  yield  them 
gratification,  I  am  quite  convinced  of  it; 
every  day  I  live,  I  see  it  more  than  I  did  the 
day  before." 

"  Then  what  becomes  of  self-denial  ?  " 

"  Pooh,  my  dear  Miss  Wyndham  ;  you  are 
very  young,  very  young  indeed;  people  never 
deny  themselves  anjrthing  without  some  good 
reason." 

"Very  likely;  but  may  that  good  reason 
not  be  one  of  a  self-annihilating  character  P  ** 

**  Not  at  all ;  probe  the  matter  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  you  will  find  some  UtAe  luriung 
thought  that  destroys  all  your  argument." 

"  Suppose,  on  ]n>ur  way  home  to-night,  you 
met  a  poor  man  without  a  coat,  and  you  took 
yours  off  and  presented  it  to  him,  what 
thenP" 

"No  act  of  self-denial  at  all,  for  I  have 
three  coats  at  home  would  answer  my  purpose 
quite  as  well  as  this  one." 

"  But  supposing  you  were  a  person  who 
had  not  another.  Soch  tlanga  have  been 
done." 

"  I  should  in  that  ease  do  no  such  thing ;  I 
would  walk  home  with  my  own  ooat  on  my 
own  back." 

"  Yes,  but  yofi  are  now  to  auppoae  a  case 
for  the  sake  of  aj^ument." 

"  Well,  it  might  be  to  get  rid  of  the  man, 
or  it  might  be  that  he  sbmild  praise  me  after- 
wards." 

"  Oh !  surely  not ;  nothing  so  unworthy  as 
thatP" 

"  I  am  but  supposing  a  case." 

"What,  then,  is  your  opinion  of  people 
who  send  anonymous  Bubacriptioos  to  chai^ 
itable  piirposes." 

"  Either  they  do  not  miss  it,  or  they  do  it 
as  a  kind  of  penance,  and  after  all,  that  ia 
self-gratifying  too." 

**  I  never  was  rich,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  I 
could  not  pve  much  away,  but  /  nevn  put 
down  my  name  as  a  donor.  E,  W.  an- 
swered all  purposes ;  and  as  to  its  being  a 
penance,  I  never  did  any  penance  in  my  life, 
nor  very  likely  net  wiU." 
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**0h!  MisR  Wyndham,  you  evangelicals 
are  bo  hot — a  simple  dissyllable  raises  your 
feathers  in  ft  momenL" 

"  You  mean  as  regards  penance  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  now  pray  listen  to  me  while  I  de- 
fine the  thing.  Hod  j'Ou  no  other  means  at 
command  to  raise  a  certain  sum  of  money 
for  some  godly  scheme,  and  you  were  aware 
that  you  could  possess  it  by  dispensing  with 
some  favorite  article  of  dress,  would  you  not 
consider  it  very  meritonous  to  do  so  P  We 
shall  suppose  those  pretty  knots  of  riband  of 
varied  hues,  worn  by  yonng  ladies  at  the 
throat  in  front  of  their  dresaea — ^you  would 
regret  them,  I  am  sure." 

"  First,  I  do  not  think  any  person  is  en- 
titled to  any  style  of  dress  which  leaves  them 
nothmg  to  gire  away ;  but,  as  that  does  not 
answer  your  question,  I  shall  leave  it  for  the 
present.  I  do  not  consider  not  wearing  a 
neck-riband,  because  you  particularly  IDced 
.it,  as  doing  a  meritorious  deed,  because  there 
is  nothing  wrong  in  wearing  such  a  thing. 
Besides,  one  must  keep  in  mind  that  all  we 
do  is  not  of  any  favor  in  God's  sight ;  that 
all  are  such  " 

"  Oh,  I  see,  Miss  Wyndham,  you  have 
been  brought  up  to  the  regular  evangelical 
phrases.  I  never  knew  any  one  of  them 
who  could  rightly  define  their  faith ;  they 
have  a  few  general  phrases,  which  they  are 
instructed  how  to  bring  forward  with  good 
effect,  when  the  spirit  of  the  thing  waneth." 

Margaret  thought  his  last  speech  very 
rude,  so  she  turned  a  little,  and  without  an- 
swering him,  began  a  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Holmdon,  who  was  sitting  almost  at  her 
other  side. 

"What  would  you  say,  Mrs,  Holmdon, 
with  regard  to  giving?  Do  yon  consider  it 
in  the  light  of  a  penance,  or  of  a  grateful 
offering  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  I  consider  it  only  as  very  small 
evidence  of  our  faith.  I  think,  <  if  ye  love 
me,  ye  keep  my  commandments,*  and  surely 
ftiving  was  one  of  them  P  " 

"Yes,"  said  Margaret,  musingly.  Her 
thoughts  were  wandering  a  little,  and  she 
bad  asked  the  quesUon  almost  mechanically. 

**Did  you  ever,"  said  the  bluid  lady,  "read 
a  book  bearing  very  much  on  that  subject, 
by  a  Mr.  Arthur,  formerly  a  missionarj-  in 
India  ?  It  is  called  the  '  Successful  Mer- 
f^bant: '  a  memoir  of  a  British  merchanL" 
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"Mrs.  Holmdon," Bftid  BCr.  Cooper, "are 
you  aware  that  the  book  you  recommend  to 
Miss  Wyndham  is  from  the  pen  itf  a  diuen- 
ter?"* 

« I  know  it  well,"  sud  Margaret ;  "  it  does 
honor  to  his  head  and  heart  It  is  a  valufr- 
ble  woik ;  and  had  you  seen  its  circulation, 
as  I  have,  among  a  mercantile  community, 

you  would  say  so  too." 

"  I  can  imagine  so  ;  it  is  the  most  truthful 
memoir  I  have  ever  met,  for  it  is  not  var- 
nished, at  least  apparently  so.  Do  you  re- 
member the  plain  straightforward  letters  ?  ** 

"  But,  Mrs.  Wyndham,  he  is  a  Methodist 
Surely  Dr.  Wyndham  would  not  approve  of 
Miss  Wyndham's  perusal  of  such  a  book?" 

"  He  would  indeed  j  highly  too." 

The  reverend  gentleman  was  struck  dumb, 
and  took  the  opportunity  of  the  ladies  being 
engi^ed  by  mutual  remarks,  to  turn  and 
converse  with  some  others  a  Httle  fezther  off. 
Mrs.  Holmdon  and  Margaret  sat  chatting  for 
some  time,  in  a  pleasant  cheerful  veiii,  more 
than  once  laughing  heartily  at  the  effect  their 
very  unorthodox  opinions  had  had  on  Mr. 
Cooper,  and  congratulating  themselves  and 
each  other,  that  their  library  was  not  con- 
lined  to  the  productions  of  what  is  called 
"good  churchmen."  Good  as  they  may  be 
in  one  respect,  they,  with  very  few  exceptions 
make  bad  authors  for  simpleminded  women. 

About  half-an-hour  elapsed,  and  the  han- 
dle of  the  door  was  turned  rapidly,  to  admit 
some  one  who  was  certainly  very  late.  -There 
was  no  servant  announcing  first,  but  every 
eye  in  sight  of  the  door  looked  towards  it, 
and  every  tongue  in  connection  vrith  the  eyee 
exclaimed,  in  a  breath,  "  General  Duckett ; " 
and  a  tall,  militarj'-Iooking  man  advanced, 
directing  his  course  to  the  head  of  the  room, 
where  Mrs.  Jones,  who  was  in  earnest  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Wyndham,  rose  to  meet 
him.  « 

"  Mrs.  Jones,  I  claim  the  privilege  of  an 
old  friend,  to  come  to  your  house  without  an 

invitation,  though  I  believe  " 

Oh !  General,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  squeez- 
ing her  hands  tightly  together,  to  produce  an 
appearance  of  calomess,  in  order  to  lead  peo- 
ple to  suppose  that  the  General  was  in  the 
habit  of  dropping  in  in  a  friendly  way,  and 
she  did  not  wish  it  to  be  seen  how  very  elated 
she  was  at  so  unexpected  an  occurrence, 
"  Oh !  General,  you  know  how  very  welcom* 
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you  always  are,  and  indeed  the  girls  called 
the  otlier  day  at  your  house,  to  inquire  if 
there  was  any  use  !n  writing  a  note." 

"  My  servants  told  me  bo  ;  and  you  see  I 
have  anUcipated  your  invitation  by  appearing 
in  person,  and  also  (turning  to  Matilda,  who 
advanced  eagerly)  to  tha^  my  foir  young 
friends  for  the  trouble  they  took  on  my  ac- 
count" 

<*  Oh,"  said  Matilda, "  we  never  heard  you 
were  home." 

You  could  scarcely,"  he  said,  "  for  I  am 
about  an  hour  out  of  the  carriage  and  you 
see  I  have  lost  no  time.  I  really  could  not 
resist  the  temptation ; "  and  he  bowed  and 
smiled  with  such  irresistible  good  humor, 
that  Matilda  was  quite  charmed,  and  passed 
rajHdiy  through  her  mind  a  debate  as  to  the 
respective  merits  of  Kr  Stephen  and  General 
Ducket,  thinking  that,  after  all,  though  the 
latter  was  much  older,  he  was  far  pleasanter, 
and  had  the  most  money. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Jones  was  saying  to 
herself,  "  What  a  fortunate  circumstance  !  I 
wonder  what  Mrs.  Wyndham  thinks  ? — drop- 
ping in  so  intimate-looking,  and  he  is  so 
pleasant  to-night,  not  at  all  in  one  of  his 
Btately  humors.  I  wonder  if  I  should  intro- 
duce them.  He  certainly  is  their  principal 
parishioner." 

But  all  dOubt  was  speedily  put  to  flight,  by 
hia  politely  disengaging  himself  from  Matil- 
da's attentions,  turning  round  to  where  Mrs. 
Wyndham  sat,  and  shaking  her  warmly  by 
the  hand.  It  was  the  greeting  of  old  friends, 
none  could  mist^e  it — mutual  inquiries,  and 
then  the  question,  "  My  daughters  P  "  with 
Mrs.  Wyndham's  light  laugh,  and  the  an- 
Bwer,  "  They  are  both  here  ;  there  is  Marga- 
ret." "Daughters!  why,  had  the  General 
come  back  insane  P  "  Many  listeners  thought 
BO,  for  he  strode  across  into  the  anteroom, 
where  Margar^  was  in  view,  and  sieaed  ve- 
hemently both  her  hands. 

"  My  dear  child,  how  very  well  you  are 
looking." 

"  And  feeling  too." 

"  Was  I  not  a  true  prophet  of  what  the 
air  here  would  do  for  you  ?   Frances  also  P  " 

"Very  veil)  you  eannot  see  her  from 
here." 

"  In  that  case,  then,  I  shall  go  and  speak 
to  her,  and  return  for  a  chat  with  you,  ex- 
■cept  you  will  accompany  me  to  where  she  is." 

**  No,  I  thank  you,"  said  Margaret,  think- 


ing she  had  been  made  quite  promin^ 
enough  already  by  his  impetuous  manner  of 
meeting  her.  "Vou  will  find  me  here  on 
your  return." 

**  Au  revoir,"  he  said,  gmly,  and  turned 
away. 

Frances  wai  talking  to  Sir  Stephen  Noiris, 
and  had  seen  his  enirie,  and  die  sensation 
caused  thereby ;  and  though  too  far  off  to 
hear  his  voice,  when  he  spoke  to  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Jones,  the  bright  twinkle  of  his  little 
grey  eye,  which  she  very  well  knew,  showed 
him  bent  an  some  mischief.  He  shook  hands 
with  her,  with  Sir  Stephen,  and  one  or  two 
unavoidable  cases  in  their  vicinity.  Dr. 
Wyndham  was  between  two  ladies,  firmly 
wedged  in,  and  they  were  boring  him,  with 
some  lengthy  remarks  as  to  the  boxing  of 
some  font,  and  certainly  the  font  must  have 
been  a  mild  case  cbmpared  to  his.  He 
looked  regularly  victimised,  being  only  able 
to  extend  one  arm,  and  with  the  hand  be- 
longing to  it  meet  that  of  General  Dudiett» 
as  he  passed  along  the  room. 

"Frances,"  said  the  latter  gentleman,  "I 
have  ju8(  arrived  this  evening  from  my  travels. 
I  was  in  Ousely  last  Sunday  morning ;  that 
is  to  say,  I  went  to  Church  at  All  Saints.  I 
sat  in  a  little  pew  near  your  old  one ;  and 
now  what  am  I  to  receive  in  return  for  the 
news  I  bring  P  " 

"  There  is  no  hurr)',"  said  she,  blushing  not 
a  little.  "  Take  until  to-morrow  to  connder 
your  terms,  and  let  me  have  the  informattoii 
then." 

"  I  am  greatly  afraid,  if  I  agree  to  that 
arrangement,  you  are  not  likely  to  hear  mudi 
for  a  few  weeks  more  ;  for  I  expect  to  be  far 
on  the  way  to  London  to-morrow.  Will  you 
have  it  now  P  or  will  you  wait  until  we  all 
return — a  month,  probably,  or  six  weeks 
hence  ? "  And  lie  watched  her  puzzled  face 
maliciously. 

"  I  do  not  want  to  hear  anything,"  said 
Frances.  "  You  can  tell  me  nothing  that  I 
cannot  hear  quite  as  well  through  Uiat  adr 
mirable  system  originated  and  organised  by 
Rowland  Hill.  My  thanks  are  due  to  him, 
and  not  to  you.  General  Duckett." 

"And  what  if  I  should  be  enlisted  under 
the  banners  of  that  worthy  man,  and  be  the 
conveyance  of  half-a-dozen  sheets  of  foolscap 
at  the  least,  and  a  brown  paper  parcel.  How 
will  you  arrange  satisfactorily  to  get  posses 
sion  of  them  P   £h,  &ir  lady  ?  " 
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«  Why,"  BBid  Fr&Dcea,  « if  the  intelligence 
be  all  on  paper*  I  am  not  afraid  of  anything 
you  can  say }  you  really  aunme  rather  more 
knowledge  than  the  case  warrants.  Speak 
boldly,  if  you  please  to  do  so ;  I  don't  mind 
anything  you  ever  say." 

"  Do  you  not  indeed  P  "  said  he,  glancing 
at  Sir  Stephen,  as  i  f  to  intimate  he  was  with- 
in hearing.  "  Well,  I  went,  as  I  told  yott,  to 
All  Sainta'  Church,  and  there  I  read  the  re- 
sponses out  of  a  little  prayer-book  wth  a 
silver  clasp,  which  I  stole  out  of  a  bed  of 
rose  leaves  in  a  certain  drawing-room.  And 
after  I  said  my  last  'Amen,*  I  went  back  to 
that  drawing-room — it  is  in  Clare  Street  I 
do  not  remember  replacing  the  prajnr-book." 
(Frances  winced.)  "And  then  I  took  some 
bread-and-butter,  and  then  we  talked  (had 
you  been  there  only  to  hear!)  for  the  space 
of  three  hoiu*s  j  and  we  walked,  and  of  course 
talked,  for  two  more ;  and  now,  as  that  is  a 
general  account  merely,  I  shall  try  a  particu- 
lar one  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Frances,  inter- 
rupting him.  'I,  Papa  is  released,  and  is 
signing  to  you  to  take  a  seat  beside  him ; 
you  had  better  do  so,  I  think.  I  know  he 
wants  to  see  you." 

"  I  am  sorry  he  does,  for  I  am  at  present 
engaged.  I  am  husyt  Franklin,"  he  called 
across ;  "  I  will  be  your  way  in  about  balf-an- 
hour.  Sir  Stephen,  don't  go  away,  I  beg,  for 
I  want  you  to  mollify  this  young  lady  for  me ; 
I  am  off  for  a  chat  with  her  sister." 

•*  Anything  else  ?  "  said  Sir  Stephen,  quietly. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  This  young 
lady  has  infected  you  with  a  little  of  her  im- 
pertinence. I  will  tell  you  a  secret,  for  I 
know  you  are  as  safe  as  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. &ut "  tell  it  notin  Gath."  My  object 
in  coming  home  this  time  was  to  see  my  old 
fiiends;  on  my  arriral,  I  was  preparing  to 
spend  an  evening  with  them,  when  I  was  told 
of  the  festivity  here  t  also,  that  the  young 
ladies  had  been  to  my  house  with  a  note, 
which,  however,  they  took  away  again.  I 
made  a  rapid  toilet,  and  am  here,  as  you  see. 
What  are  you  staring  at  now  f  " 

"  1  am  petrified  at  your  assurance.  I  do 
not  know  how  you  acquired  iL  Had  it  been 
my  case  now,  I  do  not  know  what  I  could 
have  said.  The  bold  face  with  which  you 
told  our  hostess  you  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  true*  every  word  of  it.  Hn. 
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Jones  did  not  ask  me  what  the  temptation 
was,  and  would  yon  have  had  me  volunteer 
the  information  that  I  came  to  see  my  little 
girls,  this  you  understand  being  one.  Tou 
would  have  gone  up  and  said  some  polite 
speech,  with  parentheses  explaining  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  till  you  would  have  set 
every  flower  in  Miss  Ann's  hair  quivering 
with  wrathful  indignation." 

"  I  had  not  known  that  you  and  Dr.  Wynd- 
ham's  family  were  such  old  firiends." 

"  Why,  I  mended  Miss  Frances'  first  doll 
for  her;  did  I  not,  FanP" 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  to  you.  General 
Duckett,  for  many  a  day.  You  are  very  dis- 
agreeable to-night,  and  I  wish  you  would  go 
and  annoy  Margaret  for  a  litUe,  and  leave 
me  to  my  own  resources ;  she  has  far  more 
of  the-  Job  in  her  compoution  than  I  have." 

"  Oh  !  I  see ;  the  parcel  and  the  letter." 

No  answer  from  Frances. 

"  Well,  let  us  make  peace ;  we  cannot  kiss 
like  naughty  children's  reconciliations,  for  the 
people  would  raise  such  a  hubbub.  But  I 
will  tell  you  the  best  way  to  make  it  even^ 
You  will  give  in  to  my  side  of  the  argument 
on  last  New-year's  night,  about  theOeorgii;im 
Sidus,  and  I  will  give  into  your  hands  the 
parcel  and  letter." 

"Agreed," 

"  Very  well.  Now  mark  this.  Sir  Stephoi. 
I  never  miss  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
woman  submit  to  me,  even  in  a  trifle.  This 
young  lady  held  out  for  six  months,  and  be- 
Iiold !  she  yields  to-night  As  a  reward  for 
her  submission,  I  shall  do  myself  the  honor 
of  stating,  Miss  Frances,  that  I  sent  it  to 
your  bouse  before  I  left  home  to-night 
directions  for  your  Phillis  to  place  it  on  your 
dressing-table,  that  it  might  greet  your  eyes 
on  your  arrival  at  home.  That  is  capital," 
said  he,  laughing.  **  I  must  go  and  tell  Mar- 
garet of  my  victory." 

"  One  moment  if  you  please.  J  made  a 
foil  and  true  confession  of  ny  mistake  before 
six  creditable  witnessess  three  months  ago, 
as  my  sister  will  tell  you.  So  your  victory 
ranks  about  as  high  as  mine.  And  another 
thing,  I  was  not  convinced  by  anything  you 
said.  My  cousin's  remarks  had  both  reason 
and  method  in  them ;  I  gave  in  to  his  clear 
statement" 

"  Your  cousin  has  another  clear  statement 
to  make,"  said  her  tormentor ;  "  but  I  imagine 
some  of  your  femily  will  be  more  difficult  to 
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convince  than  you  vera  on  the  other  occa- 
sion. I  am  afraid  my  friend  the  doctor  does 
not  fully  appreciate  his  *  reason  and  method'" 

He  turned  away,  and  Frances  felt  very 
glad  to  he  enahled  to  turn  her  conversation 
also.  It  had  taken  a  turn  by  no  means 
agree^le  in  such  a  public  place;  end  Sir 
Stephen,  irho  saw  the  annoyance  in  the  in- 
creasing shadow  of  her  bright  eyes,  good- 
naturedly  exerted  himself  to  give  her  thooghts 
a  new  dkection.  Either  he  succeeded  pretty 
veil,  or  the  thought  of  the  fairy  talisman 
peeping  into  her  looking-glass  at  home  acted 
as  a  charm,  for  in  five  minutes  she  was  as 
sunny  as  ever. 

"  Now,  Margarat,"  said  General  Duckett," 
"open  confession  is  good  for  the  soul;  in 
otberr  words,  tell  me,  have  you  fixed  with 
whom  here  you  will  deposit  your  heart?  " 

"  No  indeed,"  she  said,  laughing ;  "  heart- 
whole  still  i  I  am  faithful  to  you.  Now,  you 
need  not  look  so  dejected  upon  it ;  I  am  not 
five-and-thuty  yet,  so  you  have  a  good  many 
years  still  before  you  will  be  obliged  to  take 
pity  on  me," 

"  What  has  my  old  friend  Sir  Stephen  been 
about  P   Do  you  not  like  him  P  " 

"A  little ;  I  scarcely  know  him  ;  and  he  is 
decidedly  not  a  pushing  person.  Another 
thing:  I  question  if  the  Landeris  ladies 
would  approve  of  my  setting  my  cap  at  their 
head  boy,  and  possession  being  nine  points 
of  the  law,  I  shall  not  dispute  the  tenth.  I 
will  continue  in  a  state  of  peaceful  celibacy, 
rather  than  life  and  limb  in  such  on  at- 
tempt" 

"  But  you  are  not  so  absurd  ai  to  bney 
that  he  has  any  leaning  to  such  a  tribe  of 
Huns  as  those  around  us  P  " 

"  Why  not  P  Hia  brother  has  ;  and  why 
may  not  he  P  " 

*<  Not  at  all,"  he  shook  his  head ;  "  he  has 
lived  among  these  people,  and  studied  them, 
for  ten  or  twelve  years.  Depend  upon  it, 
none  of  them  are  got  by  heart" 

"  A  younger  generation  P  " 

"  He  will  never  have  anything  to  say  to 
one  of  them.  I  could  not  reconcile  that  to 
my  mind.  The  idea  of  Lady  Norria  being 
any  one  of  the  present  roomful  (with  the 
usual  exception,  of  course),  is  a  disgusting, 
revolting  idea.   Faugh ! " 

"  Speaking  mildly." 

'*  Yes,  speaking  mildly,  indeed.  Now  took 
at  those  fat  Whittlefields.   How  awful  to 
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contemplate  and  think,  if  you  pounded  the 
whole  seven  in  a  mortar,  and  took  the  good 
points  of  each,  you  would  not  make  a  Chris- 
tian helpmate  for  any  man." 

"  If  they  are  nothing  else,  I  affirm  they 
are  good  Christians." 

"  Because  they  have  not  smartness  enough 
to  be  anythmg  else.  They  have  been  trained 
up  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and  if  thdr 
lives  depended  on  it,  they  could  not  go  out 
of  it.  I  declare,  I  should  die  of  ennui  in  a 
week,  if  I  were  married  to  one  of  them." 

"Wouldn't  they  make  good  step-mothers  ?" 

"Yes,  if  they  could  select  step-children  fac- 
similes of  themselves.  But  can  it  be  possible ! 
Oh !"  (with  a  groan)  "I  am  afraid  it  is.  Selina 
is  going  to  play.  Fatea  defend  us !  and  Han- 
nah too !" 

"  Come,  girls,"  Mr.  WhitUefield  was  saying, 
in  an  encouraging  vray,  "  give  us  your  beet, 
and  we'll  be  satisfied ;  we'll  not  be  too  severe. 
There  is  a  pedal  a^piece  for  you.  Givena  the 
'Drum  Widtzi'  one,  two,  three.  Hannah  it 
not  high  enough.  Mr.  Smith,  would  yon  be 
so  good  as  to  give  my  daughter  a  mu&ic-book  ? 
Thank  you.   All  right;  away  we  ga" 

And  the  red  faces  grew  redder,  anfl  they 
looked  at  each  other  for  encouragement ;  and 
Sehna  whispered,  "  Are  you  ready  P"  and 
Hannah  replied,  "Yesj  are  youp"  to  which 
Selina  replied  with  bcr  first  chord ;  and  Han- 
nah, shodied  to  find  Selina  so  far  ahead  of  her, 
endeavored  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  which 
she  did  so  well,  that  she  not  only  overtook 
her,  but  shot  far  in  advance,  causing  Selina  to 
cry, "  Wait,  wait  1"  which  Hannah  did.  But 
Selina,  in  ber  eonfuuon,  omitted  the  bar  en- 
tirely where  HanDah  vaa  intended  to  strike 
in.  After  some  pn^presuon  of  boss  solo, 
seeing  no  hope  of  any  thing  better,  she  left 
Selina  and  the  conpany  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  first  part  and  struck  boldly  into  the  sec- 
ond. Selina  labored  on,  and  counted  her 
time  with  most  exemplary  exactness,  while 
Hannah,  seeing  matters  were  not  as  Uiey 
should  be,  hoped  they  would  right  themselves 
in  time.  But,  as  Hannah  never  was  "in 
time,"  it  may  account  for  their  not  doing  sa 
For  certain  it  is,  though  she  scrambled  aa  bst 
as  she  waa  able  to  the  foot  of  the  last  of  her 
leaves,  Selma  was  only  then  at  the  top  Af  hen, 
and  when  Hannah  "  laid  down  her  arms,"  the 
audience  wore  treated  to  another  boss  solo, 
though  of  greater  length,  by  the  plodding 
Selina,  who  always  ^ve  the  world  honestly 
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its  due*  and  did  not,  like  tbe  nanghfy  man 
and  woman  in  the  B3)le,  keep  a  litUe  iMck  for 
her  own  u«e  on  a  future  ooeaaicRi. 

Now,  Mrs.  Whittl^Id  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  music.  She  did  not  know  "  Jenny 
Jonet "  from  "  Ood  save  the  Queen she  had 
her  daughters  tai^ht,  as  a  matter  of  course 
—just  much  in  the  way  she  would  have  leit 
thdr  measure  for  a  pair  of  shoes.  Both,  she 
thought,  indispensable  for  company,  and  she 
was  quite  satisfied  with  her  daughters'  per- 
formance. But  their  &ther,  who  had  a  sort 
of  idea  about  a  few  old  tunes,  was  quite  de- 
lighted* and  patted  th^  neckst  reddnr  than 
erer  after  such  unwonted  exerdxe,  and  handed 
them  to  seata,  laymg,  "Thank  you — think 
you,  my  dean  1  I  am  rare  w«  are  all  very 
much  obliged  to  you.  Perhaps,  IGsa  Smith, 
you  itauld  &TOr  ns 

"Oh,  with  pleasure  I  "What  will  you  have  P 
A  ■ong?" 

"  Tbank  yon  j  oaetly  what  I  was  wiahbg 

for." 

"  I  really,  though,  mnstask  Sam  to  accom- 
pany me  i  I  get  so  foolishly  nervous  when  I 
attempt  doing  it  for  myself* 

**  Perhaps  yon  could  persuade  him  to  join 
you.** 

"  I  will  try  what  I  can  do  for  yon." 

So  she  retired  cot  of  hearing  with  Sam,  to 
supply  him  widi  the  part  he  was  intended  to 
enaet ;  and  dtis  done,  he  led  her  to  the  piano, 
aod  seated  himseUl 

"  Heaven  defend  xm  T  said  the  General  totto 
voce  to  Margaret ;  "  are  Sam  and  his  sister 
going  to  sing  P  Why,  this  it  a  new  dodge  to 
rae  indeed." 

Sam  cleared  his  throat,  and  I^eanora  gave 
(me  or  two  afiected  little  "  hems,'*  while  he 
played  his  prelude,  and  all  my  musical  read- 
ers will  feel  thnr  eant  tingle  with  tantaliaa- 
ticni,  when  they  hear  what  a  treat  they 
nisaed^— 

"  iSj  pretty  page,  look  out  aAr, 
And  tell  me  what  yon  see." 

Words  foil  to  convey  an  impression  of  the 
way  in  which  this  ehumtng  little  ballad  was 
gifen;  at  any  rate,  it  is  doing  it  no  injustice 
to  say,  **  it  was  powerfully  done."  The  ac- 
companiment alone  was,  as  the  critica  say,  "  a 
rich  treat ;"  It  was  entirely,  every  note  (as 
Leanora  afterwards  assured  Frances  Wynd- 
bom,)  original ;  and  I  must  say  that,  if  the 
crash  of  hands  could  be  conudered  at  all 
eqninlent  to  the  **  dash  of  anns,"  sopposed 
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to  be  alluded  to  at  the  "rumbling  of  the  war,* 
foil  justice  was  done  to  all  parts. 

Poor  General  Dixkett — he  was  to  be  pitied. 
Meeting  the  Smiths  in  company  always  de- 
pressed bis  organ  of  veneration ;  and  whilst 
the  Bong  was  being  sung,  he  concealed  him- 
self behind  Margaret's  chair.  There  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  a  brarty  peal  of  laughter, 
trusting  to  the  noisy  accompaniment  to  drown 
his  voice;  while  Margaret  cried  out  at  inter- 
vals, "  Oh  shame  !"  "  General  Duckett,  you 
are  acting  disgracefully !"  "  Once  for  all,  PU 
leave  my  seat ;  you  shall  not  disgrace  me  the 
way  you  are  doing !"  **  Oh,  do  be  quiet!  they 
are  almost  at  the  end."  "  Senerel  Dookett, 
if  you  have  no  regard  for  public  opinion  as  to 
your  own  conduct,  pray  have  some  for  die 
probable  strictures  on  mine." 

The  last  appeal  had  some  etfeet,  for  he 
raised  his  head,  though  with  difficulty,  and 
stared  hard  at  a  very  melancholy-looking  old 
lady  sitting  opposite ;  who,  in  consequence  of 
being  very  deaf,  heard  little  or  nothing  of 
what  was  going  on.  This  device  seemed  to 
be  resorted  to  in  the  hope  that  her  grave  face 
would  affect  his  laughing  one,  and  convey  a 
sufficient  amount  of  decorum  to  allow  of  his 
fbcing  the  company,  when  their  attentimi 
would  be  released  by  the  cessation  of  the  song. 

"  Miss  Wyndham,  do  ydu  phiy  P" 

"Miss  Jones,"  vociferated  the  General, 
glad  to  relieve  himself  by  a  volley  of  words 
— **  Miss  Jones,  I  bad  the  honor  of  standing 
at  the  font  at  Miss  Wyndham's  baptism,  rep- 
resentative of  one  of  her  sponsors,  and,  as 
she  has  never  seen  fit  formally  to  dismiss  me 
from  my  self-imposed  office,  I  think  I  am  but 
adhering  to  the  rubric  in  not  considering  her 
yet  come  to  years  of  discretion.  And  I  ac- 
cordingly make  it  a  matter  of  eonsdence  al- 
ways to  promise  and  vow  as  many  things  in 
her  name  as  posrible }  so  you  must  re-con^er 
your  question,  and  pntitin  an  improved  font 
tome." 

Miss  Jones  looked  puided.  She  was  not 
quite  sure  whether  tbe  General  was  humbugs 
^g  her  or  not,  but  Mai^;aret  answered,  qui- 
etly, "  I  do  play,  Miss  Jones,  a  tittle." 

"  This,"  said  her  elderly  friend,  "  ia  what  I 
call  extreme  of  insubordination."  Margaret,  in 
reply  to  a  request  of  her  hostess,  was  rising. 
"  Margaret,  sit  down  until  you  have  my  per- 
mission to  go.  Ah,  she's  gone !  This  will 
never  do.  A  votre  service,"  he  said,  as  he 
gave  Maigaiet  his  ann.  "  Now,  hear  me—" 
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**  NoHna,"  broke  in  Hugaret 

"Noi'heMid;  be  attendTe  to  wbat I un 
about  to  say.  I  must  go  hone  vben  yon  bare 
giren  a  song.  I  have  two  boms'  woilc  before 
I  go  to  bed,  and  I  start  (D.  V.)  early.  So  let 
me  have  the  prayer  from  <  Mope  in  Egitto ' 
•  before  I  go.  It  is  so  long  since  I  heard  it,  it 
will  be  like  old  timet  to  bear  old  Rosuni  in 
his  beauty  again." 

"  I  do  not  think,  godfather,  that  would  an- 
swer for  sucb  an  audience.  All  very  well  for 
one  to  enjoy  it  quietly  in  the  old  drawing- 
room  at  

"  Pooh,  my  dear,  I  beg  you  won't  talk  in 
such  a  way  to  me.  I  am  detmnined  to  have 
it  J  and  if  you  think  '  Old  Joe '  would  auH 
them  better,  you  can  dog  it  for  them  whm  I 
am  gone.* 

Bbe  aatdowD,  he  standing  bfliidehw.  All  the 
mothers  in  the  room  turned  to  watdi  and  listen 
to  a  daughter ;  all  the  young  ladies  ready  for 
criticism,  and  the  gentlemen  hunting  up  super* 
latiTes  to  bring  in  at  the  close.  How  clear,  and 
yet  how  mellow — how  soft,  and  yetliow  thril* 
lingly,  her  voice  rose  and  fell;  the  master- 
thoughts  were  given  by  a  finger  gUding  on  in 
wondrous  unison  with  the  voice,  that  "  the 
boldest  held  his  breath  fbr  a  time,"  spell- 
bound— I  know  no  other  word — ^partly  be- 


cause the  nng^g  was  really  good,  and  partly 
because  it  was  so  unexpected.  She  had  never 
said,  "I  only  play  Beethoven;"  or,  "Don't 
you  adore  Mendelssohn?"  or,  **Pray,  what 
school  have  yon  stored  inP*  as  the  Miss 
Beckforda  did.  Nor  did  she  talk  ineessaiitly 
of  "  my  master,"  at  Miss  Jane  Simpron  did, 
as  if  he  was  no  one  else's  master.  She  bad 
never  been  heard  to  say,  as  Sarah  Bnrleigh 
often  did,  '*  I  hope  no  one  will  ask  me  to  play 
to-night,  there  are  so  many  good  playm  in 
the  room  " — a  sorry  cover-dish  for  a  vani^ 
pie ;  or  again, "  I  shall  not  be  able  to  nng  if 
I  am  asked  to-night,  for  I  feel  a  hoarseness 
coming  on  " — a  gentle  hint  to  be  asked  at 
oQoe,  before  it  came.  I  would  scorn  the 
Wyndhams,  as  I  do  all  girls  gnil^  of  sudt 
egotistical  tii^ery,  and  always  try  if  possible 
to  dinappunt  them,  if  they  were  ^lilty  ttf  such 
a  thing ;  but  thank  Heaven,  and  the  father 
and  mother  who  brought  them  up,  they  were 
above  it.  Shortly  after,  Gen^^  Dudiett 
slipped  home,  and  the  evening  la^ed  od 
wearily  enough.  Not  a  few  were  glad  to  lay 
their  heads  on  their  pillows,  it  had  been  such 
a  dull  evening  to  some ;  and  one  and  all 
looked  forward  to  comparing  notes  the  next 
day  on  what  had  passed,  as  the  pleaaantest 
part  of  it  aU. 


CHAFTEK  TU. — IN  WHICH  "TO-HOBHOW"  BECOMES  "TO-DAT." 


"  The  whole  town  was  full  of  it.  That  is  a 
charm  in  a  little  town,  every  body  is  so  sympa- 
pathetically  fall  of  the  same  events.  .  .  .  And, 
indeed,  I  had  little  ides  at  the  time  how  such 
sayings  and  doings  ware  the  seeds  of  such  great 
events  in  Dunscuabe." — ^Ub.  Habbisom's 

'■  COHFEBBIOire." 

"A  man  most  serve  his  time  to  every  trade 
Save  censnre— critics  all  are  ready-made." — 
Btkon. 

If  yon  wished  to  {pve  a  party  with  very 
great  /c2a<,  and  had  j-our  own  ch<uee  of  a 
loeaie,  take  my  advice,  and  choose  a  country- 
town.  Weigh  carefully  all  the  advantages 
you  have  in  adty — of  nombera,  confectioners, 
and  musidans — against  those  in  a  small  place 
such  as  this  book  attempts  to  portray.  In 
the  larger  town,  you  bring  together,  after  in- 
finite trouble,  vexation,  mortification,  and  dis- 
appointment, your  acquaintances.  Perhaps, 
though,  the  very  persons  you  most  wished  for 
are  pre-engaged,  or  send  you  a  very  lame 
apol^y.  Others  come,  however,  and  you  do 
your  utmost  to  make  the  night  pass  off  pleas- 
antly and  successfully  I  and  what  is  the 
rest^  f   Some  mho  came  go  away,  and  style 


the  whole  **  a  vast  bore."   They  went  because 

they  could'not  help  it:  Hrs.  Fitsandrews  ia 
such  a  touchy  person.  PrightfuUy  slow  the 
whole  aflair,  but  had  nothing  better  in  bands 
for  that  evening.  A  few  criticise  the  supper;, 
others  throw  off  all  recollection  even  of  the 
dresses  when  they  put  off  thrir  own :  end 
otheta  turn  to  another  aoirie  daruanie,  held 
elsewhere  the  succeeding  night,  whose  bril- 
liancy tenfold  eclipses  yours. 

But,  on  the  other  band,  \ckAl  at  a  country 
neighborhood.  No  sooner  are  your  plana 
matured  than  they  take  wii^,  and,  like  the 
cricket,  have  a  chirp  on  every  hevtA ;  so  that 
it  would  be  a  bold  si»rit,  could  even  soeh  be 
found,  who  would  arrange  a  party  on  the 
same  day,  thereby  leaving  all  the  elipble 
beauxs  at  your  beckon,  and  all  the  playing 
ladies  without  a  shadow  of  an  apolc^. 

Then  the  interest,  as  I  said  in  the  last 
chapter,  which  every  one  takes  in  your  ar- 
rangements. Why,  your  entire  credit  is  at 
stake  for  the  success. 

Again,  if  yon  are  merely  a  guest,  think 
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what  an  adnntage  it  is  to  know  the  tactics 
of  all  the  groups  as  they  enter.  Every  body 
has  advised  about  every  body  else's  dress,  and 
everybody  is  curious  to  aee  everybody  in  the 
dress  aforesaid.  You  wonder  if  Mr.  A.  will 
dance  more  with  Hiss  B.»  or  with  Miss  C; 
if  with  Miss  C,  you  have  knowledge  enough 
of  Miss  B.'s  mamma  to  know  exactly  what 
she  will  think  and  say  on  the  subject  You 
know  Miss  P.  is  saying,  in  an  audible  voice, 
**  that  she  disapproves  of  cards,  novel-read- 
ing, and  dancing,"  in  order  to  attract  that 
lanky  curate,  who  is  within  hearing. 

You  know  exactly  what  things  are  best  worth 
paying  attention  to,  with  regard  to  what  will 
be  the  leading  feature  in  the  next  day's  gos- 
sip. For  know,  unsophisticated  reader,  that 
in  Itanderis  this  was  conudered  by  &r  the 
most  amusing  part  of  the  entertainment; 
and  wo  to  the  absent  or  strangers^  when  a 
knot  of  these  domestic  politicians  met  for 
**  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul." 

Now  Mrs.  Setwyn,  of  all  the  towns-people, 
had  been  the  only  absent  person  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  and  it  was  but  kind  and  friendly 
that  a  few  friends  should  run  in,  to  give  her 
the  earliest  intimation  of  the  success  of  Miss 
Jones'  undertaking.  This  lady  was  not 
present  herself:  she  would  not  have  consid- 
ered it  dignified  to  have  trumpeted  her  own 
fiuae.  But  Mrs.  Simpson  was  there  i  and 
Mrs.  Burl^h,  notwitlutanding  she  had  half- 
R-mile  to  come,  was  there }  and  Miss  Cooper, 
who  had  spent  the  night  at  Mrs.  Rollestoii*s 
was  there ;  and  Miss  Smith  was  there ;  end 
Dr.  Price  was  there ;  and  Mr.  King  who  had 
come  over  from  Wickham,  Mr.  Cooper's  par- 
ish, for  the  purpose  of  driving  Miss  Cooper 
home,  was  there ;  and  Mr.  Cooper  who  sel- 
dom went  to  the  widow's  now,  was  not  there : 
but  he  was  the  only  missing  member  of  all 
these  families  we  have  named. 

Certainly  "  We  are  among  friends,"  Mrs. 

Burleigh's  opening  remark,  had  been  the 

**Open  sesame  "  to  some  of  the  most  severe 

speeches  that  it  ever  was  the  lot  of  any  circle 

tit  people  to  make. 

•         •         •         •    .  • 

"  Oirls,"  said  Dr.  Wjudham,  as  they  sat  at 
breakfast,  **  you  must  either  send  to  the  post- 
office  for  your  letters,  or  go  yourselves.  I 
have  some  business  at  the  Registrar's  Office 
at  Plimton,  and  1  must  start  early." 

"  Very  well,  papa,  we  will  see  to  it."  Fran- 
ces stood  in  a  window,  very  irresolute,  for 


some  minutes;  internally,  a  contest  waged 
between  inclination  and  duty.  One  kept 
riung  every  moment,  and  heating  the  other 
down,  which  rose  as  quickly  to  the  surlhce, 
now  in  turn  the  victor.  At  last  duty  con- 
quered, by  the  help  of  her  two  little  sisters,- 
who  eatered  the  room,  as  she  debated  on  the 
right  and  wrong.  "  Are  your  lessons  ready, 
children  P  "  She  half-hoped  they  would  say 
"  No ; "  it  would  be  a  little  respite. 

"O  yes,"  they  said  eagerly.  Her  heart 
sunk.  But  they  added  immediately,  "  Mar- 
garet said  you  had  something  to  do,  and  she 
is  going  to  teach  us  this  morning,  in  the  din- 
ing-room ;  we  have  cleared  the  writing-table 
in  your  room  for  you." 

"Thank  you,  dears,"  she  said;  addii^  in- 
wardly, "  and  Margaret  also." 

An  hour  or  two  elapsed,  and  Maqiaret  en- 
tered their  room,  with  two  boquets  of  flowers 
in  her  hand,  carefully  tied  up. 

" Ready,  Frances?" 

"  How  kind  of  you,  Margaret,  to  take  the 
children ;  I  was  so  reluctant'  to  &]!  them. 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  not  an  idea  to  devote  to 
them." 

"  Of  course  not ;  I  did  not  expect  you 
would.  But  do  yoQ  really  wish  to  walk  this 
morning  P  " 

"I  do;  I  want  to  talk  with  you.  But 
what  do  you  intend  doing  with  the  flowers  ?  " 

"  One  is  for  Mrs.  Selwyn ;  she  seemed  so 
pleased  with  those  ire  gave  her  the  other  day. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  her  last  night 
Every  one  we  know  here  was  present,  and 
she  must  have  been  sitting  all  alone  in  her 
little  parlor.  I  think  of  myself  often  as  an 
old  maid  in  some  such  cottage,  and  you 
and  Edward  as  civil  as  you  are  capable 
of  being  to  a  cranky  old  woman." 

"  My  dear  Mai^aret,  there  is  no  such  pic- 
ture in  my  whole  collection.  The  conception 
is  so  very  imperfect,  I  would  not  admit  it  for 
one  moment   But  the  other  boquet  P  " 

"  Miss  Holmdon  adteA  me  last  night  for 
smne.  See!  all  her  grandmother's fimrites 
are  there." 

"  Do  you  not  think  it  was  an  odd  request, 
as  you  are,  you  may  say,  almost  a  stranger  to 
herP" 

"No;  I  liked  her  for  it,  and  I  told  her  sot 
she  did  it  so  naturally,  and  spoke  so  pleas- 
ingly. I  do  not  think  she  wished  her  grand- 
mother to  hear  her,  for  she  loweied  her  voice 
almost  to  a  whisper  when  she  asked  me." 
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"  Sir  Stephen  Norris  is  to  me  rather  like 
an  admirer  of  hers.  He  aaked  ine  last  oight 
if  I  did  not  think  she  bad  a  very  pretty  face ; 
and  when  I  ^reed  irith  htm  in  thinking  it 
such  an  attraeUre  one,  he  looked  quite 
alarmed  at  hanng  ndd  so  much,  and  launched 
forth  into  breathleu  praise  of  all  the  plain 
people  in  the  room.** 

"He  need  not  be  alraid  of  us  tunimg  tell- 
tales. I  dislike  very  much  that  pracUce  of 
trumpeting:  to  all  comers  every  Utile  symptom 
of  passing  admiration  one  sees  in  society — it 
is  very  indelicate.^  Si»  Stephen  heard  her 
make  the  request  last  night,  and  he  said,  in  a 
rather  reproachful  tone, '  Miss  Holmdon,  you 
are  passing  me  by  for  a  recent  acquaintance. 
I  do  not  of  course  intend  any  dlsreopect  to 
Miss  Wyndham,  but  a  few  flowers  are  the 
only  return  I  can  make  for  much  you  have 
given  me.' — *  I  am  not  aware  you  are  in  my 
debt,  Sir  Stephen,'  said  she  in  a  proud  voice ; 
•  and  as  to  passing  by  old  friends,  why,  the 
thing  is  done  every  day.' — Sir  Stephen  looked 
stunned,  but  at  last  said,  in  a  forced  way, 
'  Yes,  you  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of  good 

advice,  which  '  *  Was  not  taken,'  she  said, 

interrupting  him, 'bo  all  is  even.'  I  do  not 
think  people  ever  quarrel  in  that  sort  of  way, 
without  a  mutual  understanding  at  some  time 
previous." 

What  was  General  Puckett  telling  papa 
over  in  that  window  so  long  ?  " 

•■Of  the  letter  he  brought  for  you,  and 
some  of  the  ccmtents.'* 

"As  much,  I  suppose,  as  had  been  told 
him.  But  I  am  sorry  Edward  placed  such 
confidence  in  him ;  he  is  a  traitor  to  our 
cause,  I  know." 

"  You  are  wronging  him,  Frances  ;  he  had 
given  a  promise  to  repeat  Edward's  argu- 
ments verbatim.   I  know  he  did  so." 

*'  Yes ;  and  when  asked  his  own  opinion 
afterwards,  gave  it  against  us.  I  know  his 
way  of  old." 

"Be  reasonable  now,  Frances.  He  has 
always  been  accustomed  to  have  plenty  of 
money ;  he  has  a  different  idea  of  its  relative 
vahie  from  what  we  would  have,  and  a  rise  in 
an  income  of  fifty  pounds  a-year  seems  to 
him  but  a  feather's  weight.  And  jvhen  papa 
said,  to  tell  him  candidly,  were  his  own  child's 
prospects  in  debate,  would  he  consent  ?  he 
was  forced  to  say  '  No,'  adding — '  but  no 
child  of  mine  has  contentment  or  sweetness 
enough  to  put  up  with  a  lodging  and  a  draw- 


ing-room two  feet  by  one  lai^er  than  the  one 
in  Clare  Street.   There  lies  the  difference.' 
To  this,  he  told  me,  papa  ahodt  his  head,  and 
poor  Edward's  fote  was  sealed." 
**  And  mamma  P  " 

''Did  not  know  anything  of  it  until  we 
came  home.  As  I  was  going  upstairs,  papa 
followed  me.  and  said,  *  If  Frances  tells  yon 

of  her  letter,  you  had  better  come  down  and 
talk  to  your  mother  about  it.'  I  did  so,  and 
they  desired  me  to  tell  you  the  result  of  the 
conference ;  but,  as  you  were  asleep  when  I 
came  up,  I  had  to  postpone  it  until  this 
morning." 

"  I  only  pretended  to  sleep.  I  was  not  bl 
mood  to  talk;  the  long  debate  down-stura 
foreboded  opposition  to  me,  and  I  knew,  if 
the  decision  was  good,  you  wouM  havB 
awaked  me  to  communicate  it ;  and  now  I  am 
determined,  as  my  friends  will  not  allow  me 
my  own  way  in  one  thing,  I  will  take  it  id 
another  ;  and  from  this  day  forward,  Z  shall 
lose  no  opportunity  of  fiirting  with  every 
gentleman  I  meet,  until  mamma's  hair  will 
stand  on  end  with  horror  and  indignation." 

"  Frances,  are  you  mad  ?  " 

"  Far  from  it,  except  with  indignation  at 
old  Duckett." 

"You  will  not  do  him  justice,  I  see;  yoo 
do  not  know  your  best  friends.  I  will  tell 
you  what  he  told  to  me,  though  not  to  papa. 
He  went  to  Ousely  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
having  an  interview  with  the  heads  of  the 
firm,  to  whom  he  had  introductory  letters,  to 
persuade  them  to  release  Edward  from  the  five 
years'  engagement,  and  thus  enable  him  to 
accept  a  more  lucrative  one.  To  which  they 
replied,  '  They  were  too  well  aware  of  the 
value  of  Mr.  Celbridge  as  a  foreign  corres- 
pondent, to  allow  of  parting  with  him  at  all 
under  the  time  he  had  bound  himself.'  It 
was  then  the  addition  to  his  salary,  though  a 
small  one,  was  made  ;  it  was  the  only  conces- 
sion they  would  make.  So  you  see  what  a 
blameable  person  *  Old  Duckett,'  as  yon 
please  to  call  him,  is ;  and  as  to  papa  and 
mamma,  they  are  as  sorry  as  can  be  for  your 
disappointment.  Don't  you  see  it  in  theix 
focea  when  they  address  you  ?  and  papa,  in 
a  fit  of  absence  of  mind,  helped  you  four 
times  to  butter  during  breakfast.  How  affec- 
tionately he  watched  your  face  as  you  came 
into  the  room,  to  see  how  you  bore  it,  and 
they  had  asked  me  so  many  questions  before- 
hand : — '  How  you  looked.'  *  What  you  bad 
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said.'  'Did  I  think  you  would  be  able  to 
take  any  breakiaat?'  &c.  &c.  Do  you  not 
nee  this  long  ride  to  Plimton  is  only  a  ruse  to 
get  away  fimm  you,  and  have  an  opportunity 
of  schooUng  hiniMlf  to  do  what  he  knew  to 
be  best  for  ]*ou  ?  Mamma  cried,  and  lud  it 
reimnded  her  of  the  life  of  hope  deferred  she 
led  when  engaged  to  papa;  and  she  m^ht, 
for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary,  hare  been  cry- 
ing until  morning ;  but  papa  cheered  her  up, 
by  reminding  faer  how  happily  all  had  ended, 
and  how  comfortable  we  all  were  together 
now,  and  how  we  enjoyed  our  prosperity  after 
those  probationary  years.  Indeed,  Frances, 
you  are  most  ungrateful  Here  you  are  mur- 
muring and  repining,  and  abusing  your  best 
friends,  who  have  been  doing  their  utmost  to 
compass  your  happiness,  &c.  See." 

And  Margaret  bestowed  on  her  refractory 
nater  so  sound  a  homily,  that  by  the  time 
they  had  reached  the  pQst4>ffice,  VUu  Frances 
waa  as  dodle  and  tractable  a  yomi^  lady  as 
was  erer  met  The  daily  mail  had  not  yet 
arrived,  so  they  decided  to  walk  on  and 
leave  the  flowers  with  Miss  Holmdon,  return- 
ing in  time  to  receive  whatever  portion  of  the 
contents  of  the  mail-bag  might  Ml  to  their 
share. 

They  were  shown  into  the  library,  where 
sat  the  old  lady,  with  her  embossed  Bible  on 
her  knees,  reading  to  herself.  She  rose  on 
bearing  their  voices,  and  gave  them  a  warm 
greeting,  adding  many  grateful  words  for  the 
fragrant  nos^y.  Preaently,  i^ette,  not 
knowing  of  their  arrinl,  ran  in  to  ask  advice 
from  her  grandmother  as  to  some  household 
duty  she  was  perfinrming.  Mai^aret  could 
not  wonder  at  Sir  Stephen's  admiration ;  she 
looked  the  picture  of  some  fresh  little  rose- 
bud, 80  bright  and  smiling,  so  neat  and  lady- 
like, with  smooth  glossy  hair,  and  clean  cam- 
bric morning-dress ;  throat  and  wrists  encom- 
passed with  what  Mr.  Cooper  styled  "her 
Puritan  bandft,"  plain  stitched  linen,  which 
might  in  some  people  have  given  them  a 
X formal"  lotAi,  but  not  to  pretty  Annette 
Holmdon,  who  waa  nature  itself  in  her  sunni- 
est mood. 

"  Flowers,  my  dear,  the  Miss  Wyndhams 
brought  us." 

"  Thank  you  both  very  much."  Annette 
looked  as  well  as  spoke  her  thanks. 

<*  We  have  been  tr}it^[  to  make  an  apology 
for  snob  an  early  cab,"  s^  Frances  |  **  but 
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Matgaret  had  cut  the  flowers,  and  she  seemed 
determined  they  should  not  suffer  by  bring 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  aun,  as  it  grew 
hotter,  for  she  started  at  cmco  with  them." 

"  Do  not  think  it  is  at  all  too  early ;  but 
grandmamma  was  tired  after  last  night's  dia- 
ripation,  and  we  were  very  late  at  break&st. 
Do  not  look  shocked  at  my  apron,  I  forgot  I 
had  it  still  on;**  and,  taking  off  her  house- 
keeping garment,  she  folded  it  up,  and  went 
on.  *'  I  bad  a  presentiment  all  morning  I 
should  receive  a  bouquet  of  flowers  from 
some  good  soul,  and  I-had  two  vases  of  fresh 
water  left  on  that  table  ready  to  put  them  in 
at  once ; "  and  drawing  them  towards  her, 
with  a  laugh  directed  to  Margaret,  she  com- 
menced the  arrangement  of  the  flowers. 

•*  Why,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Holmdon,  "  I 
think  it  a  very  corioua  circumstance  that  you 
should  get  a  bunch  of  flowers  on  the  very 
day  and  hour  you  expected  you  ahould— • 
most  extraordinary  incidenL" 

'*Not  at  all,  grandmamma;  I  do  not  think 
it  all  strange,  when  we  have  so  many  kind 
friends,  who  are  always  thinking  of  how  they 
will  please  us ;  we  are  always  receiving  kind- 
ness without  intermission.  Smell  that  wall- 
flower." 

"  But,  ray  dear,  that  Miss  AVyndham 
should  have  thought  of  ub  !  Now,  if  it  had 
been  Sir  Stephen,  who  is  so  kind  as  to  bring 
UB  them  very  often,  I  would  not  wonder." 

Annette  totted  uneasily  at  her  visitors, 
and  said,  slowly,  lowering  her  voice  as  she 
spoke,  **  A  fortnight  ago  his  last  were  quite 
withered."  Then  anddenly  resuming  her 
usual  manner,  said,  quiddy,  "  Were  you  late 
home  last  night  ?  " 

Frances  replied,  but  Margaret  was  thinking 
of  some  fine  hottiouse  flowers  Sir  Stephen 
had  ridden  over  with  to  them  but  a  few  days 
before,  but  being  obliged  to  take  a  part  in  the 
conversation  going  forward,  she  forgot  the 
whole  circumstance,  until  some  months  after- 
wards another  train  of  events  recalled  all 
that  had  passed  this  morning ;  and  she  won- 
dered how  ahort-righted  she  had  then  been. 
•         •         •  '      •  • 

"  So  they  speak  French  well  ?  "  said  Mrs, 
Simpson,  alluding,  as  may  be  gt  wed,  to  the 
Wyndhams. 

No  answer  from  any  one. 

"  Keep  no  man-aenrant  in  the  house,  I 
hear  ?  "  waa  beard  from  Mra.  Burlogh. 


• 
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"  Dooced  good  ftreet,"  said  little  Sam 
Smith,  who  vas  always  thinking  more  or  less 
of  his  own  two. 

"  Very  proud,"  said  Sarah  Burleigh, 

"  Disagreeable,"  said  Miss  Smith. 

"  Flirt  awfully.  Don't  you  think  bo  P  "  re- 
plied the  young  lady  addressed,  finding  her 
neighbor  likely  to  agree  with  her  in  the  ram- 
mum  (onum. 

"Perhaps  I  did  not  see  that  eldest  one 
with  the  General ! " 

"  Yea ;  and  the  other  with  Sir  Stephen. 
I  could  scarcely  belicTe  my  eyes  when  I  saw 
him  take  her  down  to  supper.  And  he  was 
intended  for  mamma;  Mrs.  Jones  told  us  so. 
Of  course,  that  Frances  made  him  do  it." 

"  Scandalous." 

'*  Scandalous,  indeed.** 

"  I  will  tell  you  something  I  heard ;  but 
don't  tell  I  told  it,  for  people  are  always 
blaming  me,  you  know.  Well,  after  Sam 
and  I  had  sung,  I  was  sitting  heude  the 
second  one,  and  the  General  came  across, 
and  said  something  to  her,  I  did  not  hear 
what.  But  she  said,  'How  is  she  now?* 
and  both  looked  towards  the  eldest  one,  who 
was  talking  to  Miss  Cooper,  and  he  said, 
'  She  is  better  now,  but  she  never  was  nearer 
having  a  fit  in  her  life.  >  I  thought  she  would 
have  fallen  on  the  floor;'  and  the  girl  said, 
'  Hush !  bush ! '  Depend  upon  it,  she  is  sub- 
ject to  fits.  Wouldn't  it  have  been  a  scene 
if  she  had  taken  one  in  the  room  P  I  suppose 
nontement  of  any  kind  brings  them  on." 

"How  awfiil!/"  sud  Miss  Burlngh.  "I 
wonder  if  Sir  Stephen  knows !  Of  course 
they  are  in  the  family.  He  oi^ht  to  be  told. 
But  who  would  do  it  ?  " 

"I  cannot  tell;  but  I  wish  fbr  his  own 
sake  he  knew  it." 
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"Poor  man!" 
"  Poor  creature ! " 

Both  these  yonng  ladies  had  their  eyea  of 
futurit)'  on  Preoderley,  and  felt  mudt  ag- 
grieved at  the  suppcMcd  tactics  of  the  new 
arrivals. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Miss  Leonora's  secret 
had  crept  round  Uie  room,  and  just  when  aO 
the  recipients  were  fiiU  in  the  ezpresrion  ctf 
their  horror,  the  innocent  causes  entered  the 

room,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  few 
flowers  gathered  from  what  had  been  in  old 
times  Mrs.  Selwj-n's  flower-garden.  Tbey 
were  certtunly  unprepared  for  the  very  full 
room  they  were  ushered  into,  being  such  a 
very  early  hour  in  the  day ;  and  it  was  a  for- 
midable effort  to  greet  all  those  assembled 
acquaintances,  and  start  a  little  conversation 
to  replace  the  very  personal  one  they  had  iD- 
temipted.  But,  as  thor  partial  old  friend 
General  Duckett  once  observed,  "the  girls 
were  equal  to  any  emergency; "  and  this 
ing  undoubtedly  one,  they  exerted  themselves 
to  the  utmost,  to  reliei-e,  if  possible,  tbeir 
poor  frightened  little  hostess,  who,  having  in 
vain  endeavored  to  stem  the  torrent  of  con- 
demnation poured  out  before,  now  looked 
and  felt  as  if  she  were  justly  punished  for 
allowing  such  remarks  to  be  passed  under 
her  roof.    She  felt  very  much  relieved  when 

'  a  few  daring  spirits,  finding  themselves  what 
is  called  "  evtinguished,"  rose  to  take  their 

\  leave,  mentally  resolving  to  have  it  out  an- 

j  other  time.  And  they  kept  their  resolutioii, 
for  the  subject  of  Miss  Jones*  party  lasted  the 

'  good  people  for  conversation  for  many  days, 
and  all  the  rival  factkms  fAt  the  agreeaMe 

;  change  it  was  to  join  in  the  attack  on  a  com- 
mon foe ;  and  village  and  suburbs  tasted  the 

i  sweets  of  unanimity  for  no  little  time. 


CHAPTER  Tm.— HOW  FATHER  TUE'S  WIKO  BRUSHED  OlIR  FRIENDS  DURING  A  FEW  WEEKS 

Of  TEXT  PLEASANT  8UHUER. 


"  A  bine-eyed  child  that  sits  unid  the  noon. 
O'er  bong  with  a  labamnm's  drooping 
sprays, 

Singinf;  her  little  songs,  while  softly  round 
Along  the  grass  the  cheqaer'd  sunshine 
plays. 

"  All  beantf  that  Is  throned  in  womanhood, 
Facing  a  summer  garden's  fountain*d 
walks, 

That  stoops  to  smooth  a  glossy  spaniel  down. 
To  hide  her  Mashing  cheek  from  one  who 
talks. 

"  A  happv  mother,  with  her  fair-faced  girls. 
In  wn(Me  sweet  spring  her  yonth  again  she 
sees. 


With  shoot,  and  dance,  and  lat^,  and  bound, 

and  song, 

Stripping  the  nntnmn's  orchard-laden  trees. 

"  An  aged  woman,  sitting  in  a  wintry  room, 
Frost  on  the  pane,  without  the  whisthog 
snow, 

Reading  old  letters  of  her  far-off  youth. 
Of  sorrows  past,  and  joys  of  long  ago." 

Benmet's  "]<ors  Skasoks." 

TiUE  passed  on  a  little,  brin^g  few  ma- 
terial cl^anges  in  those  we  have  lately  been 
seeing  something  of.  Notwithstanding  much 
severe  criticism,  the  Wyndfaami  were  making 
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way;  they  ure  such  &Toritei(  of  mine,  I 
cannot  wonder  at  it,  though  many  did,  and 
amongst  the  number  was  MUs  Jones.  She 
oould  not  make  anything  of  them;  they 
would  not  permit  her  intimacy,  but,  as  they 
seemed  to  be  on  equal  terms  with  all  their 
neighbors,  and  as  they  joined  no  particular 
clique,  she  had  no  excuse  for  taking  any  ac- 
tive part  for  or  against  them.  General 
Duckett  had  never  made  his  appearance  since 
his  brilliant  entree  the  night  of  their  party, 
and  it  was  always  pleasant  to  tliink  of  the 
startling  effect  his  presence  so  unexj)ectedly 
among  her  guests  had  caused — the  whole  en- 
tertainment was  a  nevei^failing  subject  of 
coHTersation  when  the  Jones  fiimily  were  en 
famiUe.  Mrs.  Jones  grumbled  much  at  the 
expense— 4he  was  rather  of  the  disposition 
of  John  Gilpin's  "loving  spouse^ — and 
talked  incessantly  of  the  economy  they  must 
practise  in  consequence ;  'but  her  daughters 
generally  silenced  her  remarks  in  their  usual 
impetuous  manner,  feeling  they  had  achieved 
a  social  victory  over  Mrs.  Simpson  and  others 
of  their  neighbors,  who  had  humbly  followed 
in  their  wake ;  to  that  economy  was  nothing 
in  comparison.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
poor  old  lady  was  obliged  to  wait  for  their 
walking-hour  each  day  to  take  a  peep  at  the 
bills,  which  she  kept  quite  secretly  in  a  table- 
drawer;  but  invariably,  just  as  she  reached  a 
certain  point,  Ann  and  Matilda  were  sore  to 
knock  at  the  door,  and  in  the  scuffle  to  con- 
ceal the  memorandums,  thdr  order  was  en- 
tirely deranged,  makmg  it  imperative  to  com- 
mence all  over  again  the  next  opportunity. 
That  was  the  real  result  of  it  all  to  her,  poor 
woman. 

Little  Nannie  Selwyn.had  grown  pretty 
stout  again,  and  was  fairly  installed  as  play- 
thing to  the  Rectory  children.  They,  though 
several  years  older,  liked  her  pretty  baby 
ways  quite  as  well  as  her  gentle  mamma 
Uked  their  winning,  graceful  sisters;  and 
Mai^ret  and  Frances,  in  return,  liked  the 
transparently-honest  mind  and  genial  nature 
of  the  widow.  Her  shrinking  timidity  and 
%norance  of  the  world  made  her  in  a  kind 
of  way  dependent  on  tbdr  brtTe  spirits,  and 
made  them  feel  pleasure  in  helping  her  to  be 
courageous,  and  not  to  fear  measuring  people 
and  things  by  her  own  truthful  natural  judg- 
ment, iniitead  of  the  artificial  substitute  she 
was  inclined  to  draw  from  thoxe  around  her. 
Of  gentlemen  visitors.  Sir  Stephen  Norris 
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wss  certainly  the  most  fi^qoent :  but,  os  a 
cross-road  led  from  Prenderley  to  the  llec- 
tory  vrithout  passing  through  the  villBge, 
Matilda  Jones  knew  not  how  many  soft  June 
and  July  evenings,  and  sunny  mornings  too, 
a  book,  a  newspaper,  a  flower,  a  coming  par^ 
ish-meeting,  or  some  other  trivial  excuse, 
turned  Sir  Stephen's  horse  towards  the  Rec- 
tor}' gate.  Once  turned  towards  it,  it  is  not 
unnatural  to  suppose  be  went  under  the 
limes  and  elms  to  the  door ;  and  if  his  mas- 
ter was  only  fortunate  enough  to  find  Dr. 
Wj-ndham  at  home,  be  was  sure  of  an  invi- 
tation to  "  rest  his  horse ;  "  and  by  a  little 
tact  the  horse's  master  succeeded  in  getting 
the  Rectory's  master  to  Tetum  to  the  writing 
he  had  interrupted,  and  hand  him  over  to  the 
ladies  for  further  entertainment ;  and  the  la- 
dies could  not  help  sugceatuig  his  remaining 
for  tea,  especially  when  ne  complained  of  the 
dulnesB  of  Prenderley,  as  his  brother  had  to 

fo  over  to  the  Prior}'  every  day,  to  assist  the 
liss  Burleif^hs,  who  were  superintending  im- 
provements in  their  flower-garden. 

To  Mrs.  Holmdon  all  the  'Wynclhams 
were  frequent  visitors,  though  the  old  Recto- 
rj-  was  too  distant  for  the  old  lady  to  reach 
often,  and  Annette  seldom  came  alone.  Her 
grandmamma  had  made  a  request  of  Mrs. 
Wyndham,  that  she  would  allow  her  daugh- 
ters to  be  often  with  Annette,  to  which  they 
all  most  willingly  acceded ;  but  somehow  the 
intimacy  did  not  progress.  Frances  account- 
ed for  it  by  saying,  that  whenever  you  are 
quite  determinea  to  be  very  intimate  with  any 
one  the  very  determination  creates  formality. 
It  may  have  beerf  so.  The  Wyndliams 
knowledge  of  her  devotion  to  her  aged  rela- 
tive prevented  them  thinking  her  shyness  the 
effect  of  design,  but,  as  it  often  happens,  the 
force  of  circumstances.  They  had  come  to 
know  much  more  of  Mrs.  Holmdon  than  any 
one  else  in  the  village  did  of  her.  She  felt 
she  could  talk  freely  of  all  her  private  affairs, 
without  the  ri^  of  having  them  canvassed  in 
evenr  house  within  twenty-fbur  hours,  and 
she  round  Mrs.  Wyndham*s  clear  head  and 
abundant  fund  of  common  sense  always  at 
her  disposal,  when  matters  more  weighty 
than  usual  called  for  arrangement.  It  was 
now  about  the  first  week  in  July^hol  weath- 
er, even  in  the  country  ;  how  much  worse  in 
the  towns — and  Mrs.  Westerton,  the  fashion- 
able mother  of  our  two  friends.  Sir  Stephen 
and  Mr.  Norris,  a  lady  whose  constant  study 
was  to  conceal  the  fact  of  her  having  j>aK8ed 
the  meridian  of  life,  made  her  summer  mi- 
gration to  Whitby,  at  which  place  her  two 
sons  annually  paid  their  devoirs.  And  their 
absence  seems  a. good  time  for  introducing 
more  particuhu-ly  uiose  but  casually  aUudea 
to  before. 
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I  WAS  travelling  one  winter  in  the  midland 
counties,  across  country,  and  out  of  the  line 
of  railroad  civilisation,  when  I  vas  stopped 
by  stress  of  weather  at  a  small  country  mn. 
It  was  an  inn  where  there  were  no  books,  no 
newspapers,  nothine  to  amuse  one,  or  to 
help  wlille  away  the  blustering  time.  It 
was  a  lone  house,  mouldy  and  dark  ;  and  not 
even  my  blazing  fire  and  couple  of  tallotf- 
candles  could  send  the  darkness  fairly  out  of 
the  room  where  I  sat.  I  am  a  sociable  man 
and  dislike  solitude,  and  was  beginning  to 
feel  uncomfortable,  when  some  one  knocked 
at  the  door :  it  was  my  host  himself. 

"  Could  you  accommodate  this  gentleman 
with  a  seat  in  your  room,  sir  P  "  said  be,  mo- 
tioning to  a  human  shadow  behind  him  in 
the  dork  passage. 

"  Certanily,  certainly,"  sud  I*  glad  of  a 
companion  on  any  terms.  **  You  are  wel- 
come to  share  my  room,  ■dr,"  I  said  to  the 
shadow,  giving  the  fire  an  extra  stir  ui  tdten 
of  hospitality. 

*'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you ;  I  will  not  in- 
trude on  you  long,"  said  a  singularly  musical 
voice  ;  and  a  man, — still  young,  counting  by 
years,  but  heavens,  how  aged  by  suffering ! — 
came  forward.  He  drew  his  chair  to  the  fire 
and  sat  down. 

"  ITiere  is  a  tragedy  here,"  said  I  to  my- 
self, an  I  watched  my  visitor,  his  elbows  on 
his  knees,  and  his  head  between  his  hands, 
staring  fixedly  into  the  fire.  His  hollow 
eyes-bloodshot,  wild,  with  swollen  lids  and 
tangled  lashes — looked  as  if  it  were  years 
since  he  had  known  a  night's  real  sleep,— 
as  if,  indeed,  he  never  slept,  as  other  men, 
at-  all.  His  cheeks  were  fallen,  wrinkled 
and  sallow ;  his  lips  were  parched  and  drawn 
tightly  over  his  teeth ;  ana  his  hair  was  worn 
about  the  temples,  and  hun^  thin  and  wiry 
down  to  his  coat  collar.  His  dress  was  oi 
jaunty  cut,  but  the  seams  were  white,  and 
the  edges  threadbare ;  his  h&t  was  limp  and 
battered ;  his  shoes  worn  down  at  the  sides, 
and  unbrushed.  Gaunt  and  shabby,  wild 
and  ill,  he  looked  the  very  picture  of  min- 
gled hunger  and  despair  i  ana  yet  he  seemed 
to  be  the  wreck  of  former  beau^  and  no- 
bleness. 

After  a  Ume  I  roused  him  from  his  stupor, 
— -for  it  was  more  stupor  than  reverie ;  ana  as 
the  evening  wore  on  we  became  quite  well 
acquainted.  I  found  him  a^man  of  some 
reading,  of  refined  mind,  and  extensive  though 
ill-grounded  education.  His  manners  were 
ungulorly  changeful,  alternating  from  great 
sweetness,  and  even  elegance,  to  a  rude,  harsh, 
abrupt  wildness  that  made*  me  ask  myself 
whether  he  were  not  somewhat  dangerous. 
However,  on  the  whole,  my  sodety  seemed 


to  calm  him  ;  and  of  his  ovrn  accord  he  told 
me  his  ston't  which  I  will  give  as  simply  and 
shortly  as  I  can,  omitting  all  the  rhapsodies, 
both  of  love  and  hate,  with  which  he  inter 
wove  and  obscured  it. 

He  had  been  an  actor  many  years  ago,  he 
said,  at  the  small  theatre  at  lUngsrille ;  and 
his  name  was  Louis  Delmare:  a  French 
name,  but  his  extraction  was  French.  FuU 
of  the  wildest  ambition  and  most  daring 
hopes,  he  had  taken  up  his  profession  as  an 
heroic  art,  seriously,  almost  religiously,  in 
the  belief  that  he  was  destined,  not  only  to 
immortalise  his  o\^n  name,  but  also  to  ele- 
vate and  restore  the  drama.  He  was  very 
handsome  then,  he  said,  with  a  frank  smile  ; 
and  he  aimed  to  live  according  to  the  high- 
est ideal  of  honor  and  integrity.  The  drama 
was  to  him  the  impersonation  of  poetry ;  and 
the  poet,  whether  writer  or  actor,  ^houtd  be 
equal  to  his  thouffhts.  His  endeavors  were 
recognised ;  and  he  was  well  aware  that 
reputation  stood  almost  as  high  as  his  ideal. 

The  Cochran es  were  among  the  great  peo- 
ple of  Eingsville.  Mr.  Cochrane  was  a  coun- 
try magistrate,  a  railway  director,  the  friend 
of  the  lord-Ueutenant,  himself  the  high-sher- 
iff in  his  turn,  and  intimate  with  the  bishop. 
He  was  rich,  had  a  nourishing  genealogical 
tree,  the  roots  of  which  went  down  to  most 
orthodox  feble.  But  for  himself  he  was  not 
worth  much.  Vain  and  empty,  nothing  but 
liis  inherited  position,  and  that  outside  var- 
nish which  every  man  of  the  world  must  ne- 
cessarily acquire,  justified  his  claim  to  the  no- 
ble rauK  of  gentleman.  His  reli^on  was 
the  divinity  which  lies  in  birth;  his  creed, 
contempt  of  all  beneaUi  him.  Intellect  with 
stars  and  ribbons  round  its  nedt  was  a  re- 
spectable profession  for  a  man ;  but  intellect 
in  rags  he  despised.  Every  profesmon,  ex- 
cepting the  renowned  Four,  he  regarded  as 
a  trade.  As  for  artists  and  actors,  that  kind 
of  people  were  so  Immeasurably  below  him 
that  they  were  moved  out  of  the  sphere  even 
of  his  contempt.  We  do  not  despise  danc- 
ing dogs  or  monkeys.  But  he  patronised 
the  theatre  at  Kingsville  warmly,  partly  be- 
cause it  was  the  fashion  with  the  garrison 
there,  which  was  commanded  by  an  earl's 
eldest  son  who  called  him  "  Cochrane,"  and 
admired  Rose.  And  Hose,  his  daughter, 
patronised  it  too. 

Rose  Cochrane,  a^  nineteen,  and  just 
returned  from  a  finishing  school  at  Paris, 
was  one  of  the  belles  of  Kingsville.  She  was 
a  small,  slight,  fair-haired  girl,  with  dark 
e^-es  and  eyebrows,  in  strange  but  very  beau> 
tiAil  contrast  to  her  flaxen  curls  and  pure 
complexion.  A  look  of  fire  and  energy  was 
in  her  face,  seen  only  with  one  type  of  fiur- 
hoired  women,  and  unusual  even  in  that  type. 
Even  in  the  tame  transcript  of  painted  ivory 
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—for  the  actor  showed  me  her  miniature, 
which  he  wore  suspended  round  bis  neck — I 
could  see  how  pasaionate,  extreme,  and  wiliiil 
she  must  have  been ;  but  I  ahould  say,  kind 
hearted  too.  The  weak  points  were  in  the 
nartov  head,  where  there  was  neither  con- 
science nor  poetry,  and  in  the  fbll,  0ush,  and 
indistinctly  defined  lips,  whose  wavering 
lines  and  sensuous  expression  took  'stilt  more 
painful  meaning  from  the  positive  eyebrows 
and  the  fire  of  those  dark  eyes.  But  she 
was  very  lorely;  and  young  men  do  not 
fathom  the  moral  quicksands  of  beautiful 
girls,  kind-hearted  and  perfectly  well-bred. 

Louis  Delmare  was  the  talk  of  Eingsville, 
and  the  despair  of  the  Kingsville  woman- 
hood. The  girls  were  all  in  love  with  him 
to  a  fabulous  degree :  "  At  least  so  they  told 
him,"  he  siud.  And  Rose  Cochrane  natur- 
ally heard  him  spoken  of,  but  not  before 
ihe  had  noticed  him  herself.  Louis  said  he 
could  see  how  her  eyes  shone,  and  how 
brightly  she  smiled  as  she  leant  over  the 
edge  of  her  box,  when  he  came  on  in  his 
plumes  and  slashed  velvet,  looking  so  beau- 
tiful and  proud ;  and  absorbed  though  he 
was  in  his  art,  he  was  not  so  wholly  lost  as 
not  to  feel  somewhat  as  alt  men  would  feel 
at  such  unequivocal  si^ns  of  interest  from 
such  a  source.  But  his  vanity  was  touched 
rather  than  his  sympathy,  and  lie  felt  flat- 
tered more  than  interested.  He  certainly 
acted  with  more  spirit  when  she  was  there, 
but  he  did  not  remember  her  the  next  morn- 
ing. £he  was  a  pleasure  as  yet,  gentle  and 
inspiriting,  but  bnn^g  no  fever  and  leaving 
no  lassitude :  a  vimon  of  gra«  and  beauty 
when  she  appeared,  but  no  abiding  thought 
when  she  witodrev. 

One  day  a  delicate,  scented,  pate,  pink  en- 
velope, directed  to  "  Louis  Delmare,  Esq., 
Theatre  Royal,  Kingsville,"  was  delivered  to 
him  at  rehearsal.  It  was  an  anonymous  let- 
ter, written  in  the  smalt,  pointed,  careful 
characters  of  a  very  young  woman,  as  if  the 
pen  had  been  quite  new,  and  the  writer  had 
taken  a  great  deal  of  time  about  her  work. 
It  was  full  of  girlish  enthusiasm  about  Mr. 
Delmare's  Don  Cesar  de  Bazan,  wherein  the 
hero's  handsome  face  and  picturesque  dress 
were  evidently  uppermost  in  the  writer's  mind. 
The  letter  ended  with  hoping  that  Mr.  Del- 
mare would  excuse  the  lUwrtv  the  writer  had 
taken ;  and  ia  token  that  ne  was  not  dis- 
pleased, begged  him  to  wear  that  night  a 
white  rose  m'his  button-hole she  should 
understand,  then,  that  she  had  not  annoyed 
him  by  her  frankness."  It  was  signed,  "  Mr. 
Delmare's  warm  friend  and  admirer." 

At  first  Louis  flushed  with  pride  and  pleas- 
ure ;  then,  thrusting  the  little  note  into  hts 
waistcoat-pocket,  but  not  crushing  it  either, 
he  said  to  himself, "  Some  nlly  girl  who  has 
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nothing  better  to  do  than  to  go  mad  about 
an  actor  because  he  wears  a  doublet  and  a 
sword."  But  he  wore  the  white  rose  in  his 
button-hole  for  all  that 

The  Cochranes  were  at  the  theatre }  Rose 
looking  infinitely  lovely.  Louia  gave  her 
one  long  look,  his  hand  on  the  white  rose  in 
his  breast;  and  knew  then  who  was  his  cor- 
respondent. At  the  close  of  the  play,  when 
he  was  called  before  the  curtain  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  Kingsville  audience,  Rose, 
leaning  forward  to  bow  to  the  commandant's 
sibter,  let  her  bouquet  fall  on  the  stage,  close 
to  the  actor's  feet  Her  father  was  exceed- 
ingly wroth  at  this  misadventure.  He  bus- 
tled aliout  the  box,  spoke  loud  and  thick, 
and  sent  half  a  dosen  footmen  scampering 
behind  the  scenes  for  his  daughter's  bou- 
quet; giving  her  in  the  meantime  a  paternal 
lecture  on  the  impropriety  of  leaning  out  of 
boxes,  on  the  follv  of  taking  flowers  to  the 
theatre  at  all,  ana  on  the  awkwardness  of 
holding  them  too  loosely.  Rose  bore  hia 
lecture  with  marvellous  mediness ;  the  plea- 
sure of  her  perilous  heedlessness  was  worth  its 
penalty.  When  the  bouquet  was  returned, 
the  centre  bud  was  vranting.  It  was  her 
turn  now  to  know  that  she  waa  discovered 
and  understood. 

Still,  even  with  this  most  unusual  encour- 
agement, Louis  Delmare,  being  an  honorable 
as  well  as  a  rational  man,  put  Rose  Coch- 
rane far  out  of  his  mind  as  a  beautiful  im- 
possibility of  whom  it  was  madness  to  dream. 
He  thought  she  was  very  kind  for  one  of 
her  position,  but  atiU  she  could  be  nothing  to 
him ;  apd  it  waa  a  dangerous  game  to  begin : 
therefore  he  put  it  resolutely  aside,  after  just 
one  transient  struggle. 

A  few  weeks  passed,  and  then  another  pink 
note  was  delivered  to  Louis.  Still  assuming 
to  keep  up  the  incognita,  this  note  waa 
written  in  a  very  difi'erent  tone  to  the  first. 
There  was  a  strain  of  gurlish  pique  running 
through  it  that  would  nave  been  irresistibly 
comical  had  it  not  been  so  sadly  dangerous. 
The  note  taunted  him  with  being  "proud"  ' 
and  "cold"  and  "indifferent  to  tne  opinion 
of  all,  young  as  well  as  old ; "  said  that  "  he 
evidently  bore  a  talisman  in  hia  heart  that 
steeled  him  against  every  one  in  Kingsville  { 
though,  perhaps,  if  he  Knew  who  was  hia 

S resent  correspondent  he  would  not'  qiute 
esinse  her  fnendship,"  and  much  more  in 
the  same  strain.  That  evening  the  Coch- 
ranes were  not  at  the  theatre. 

A  few  days  after  this,  he  was  walking  in 
the  Estfortb  woods.  The  Estforth  was  the 
river  that  ran  through  Kingsville.  Suddenly 
rounding  the  boll  of  an  old  oak  that  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  path,  he  came  full  on 
Rose  Cochrane  walking  with  her  fether.  In 
the  hurry  of  the  moment,  confused  and  atai* 
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tied,  he  bowed.  Mr.  Cochrane  raised  his 
cane  to  his  hat,  as  great  men  do  when  salut- 
inf;  their  inreriors — something  between  a  Ea- 
lute  and  a  menace.  He  thought  Louts  raised 
his  hat  to  him,  and  was  pleased  at  this 
mark  of  respect  from  the  young  actor.  Rose 
knew  the  bow  was  for  her,  and  returned  it 
with  a  smile  and  the  faintest  pbauble  inclin- 
ation of  her  head.  And  as  she  passed — 
Loida  was  on  h«r  ude— ^he  let  her  hand 
toudi  his  and  leare  there  the  wild  flowers 
she  had  JuBt  gathered.  It  was  such  a  small, 
swift,  dainty  action, — the  girl  was  so  grace- 
ful, the  flowers  were  so  pure  and  fragile, — 
that  the  actor  said  even  to  thia  day  he  could 
scarcely  convince  himf'elf  that  it  was  not  a 
iairy  he  once  met  in  the  woods  who  gave  him 
those  withered  flowers.  And  he  showed  me 
a  packet  of  vegetable  dust, — still  graceful, 
fragile  wild  flowers  for  him.  But  more  than 
that,  a  little  word  was  whispered  in  passing 
that  nearly  took  awa^  bis  breath  to  hear : 
"  To-morrow,  here,"  said  Rose  Cochrane,  look- 
ing shyly  into  his  eyes. 

That  night  Louis  Delmara  was  almost  mad ; 
all  night  Uirough  he  walked  restlessly  about 
the  room  in  a  state  of  un^vemable  excite- 
ment. "For  she  is  no  wife  for  me,"  said 
Louis  to  himself.  "And  where  will  nil  this 
end?" 

However,  the  night  wore  to  its  close,  and 
the  next  day  came,  and  with  it  a  glorious  sun 
and  an  unclouded  sky.  At  three  in  the  af- 
ternoon Louis  Delmare  was  by  the  old  oak 
in  the  Estforth  woods,  drawn  there  by  almost 
magnetic  force,  scarcely  going  of  his  own 
free-will.  He  had  not  been  there  long  before 
he  heard  the  light  voices  of  girls  home  down 
the  stream ;  and  Rose  and  her  young  cousin 
Jessie,  a  girl  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
came  laugliing  through  tlie  wood.  Louis, 
half  uncertain  vhat  to  do,  went  up  to  them ; 
and  Rose  to  conceal  from  Jessie  that  there 
was  any  thing  strange  in  the  meeting  spoke 
to  him  as  to  an  old  acquaintance.  In  a  little 
vrhile  the  child  was  out  of  sight,  picking  flow- 
*  ers  by  the  river's  edge. 

He  never  knew  whaj  it  was  he  said  that 
day.  He  remembered  nothing  but  a  fair  face 
looking  bashfully  into  his,  dark  eyes  shining 
from  among  masses  of  fair  curls,  a  hand  that 
yielded .  itself  to  his  without  'resistance,  soft 
words'  murmured  bashfully  for  all  the  bold- 
ness <jf  the  deed,  with  the -summer  sun  shin- 
ing, and  liie  summer'  birds  singing  ovei^ 
head.  He  said  tha,t  the  remembrance  of 
that  day  was  like  some  most  beantiftil  poem 
read  once*  and  now  'almost  forgotten.  It 
was  as  if  he  had'seen  a  glorious  picture  or 
heard  divinest  music :  it  was  not  a  page  of  an 
earthly  book,  soiled*  in  th'e  turning.  Poor 
Louis !  it  would  have  b^en  well  for  him  had 
that  page  of  life  never  been  turned. 


Rose  entered  into  this  adventure  with  the 
handsome  actor  with  all  the  recklessness  one 
might  have  expected  from  a  girl  of  her  na- 
ture. She  meant  no  harm ;  she  did  not 
even  mean  to  be  serious.  SUie  vras  dull  in 
that  heavy  old  life  at  King»^il]e,  and  she 
courted  this  adventure  as  a  little  excitement. 
She  thought  Louis  very  handsome,  and  she 
fanded  herself  in  love  with  him  ;  and,  like 
most  school  ^Is,  talked  mock-heroics  to 
herself,  and  asserted  the  democratic  teach- 
ing of  love.  The  excitement  and  novelty  of 
a  stolen  love  affiur  pleased  her,  the  very  dan- 
ger roused  her  courage  and  gave  it  an  ad- 
ditional zest ;  and  Louis  was  '  nly  too  happy 
— the  struggle  over  now — to  drift  down  tnat 
pleasant  danger  with  her.  Day  after  day, 
and  week  after  week,  they  met  in  the  Eotforth 
woods  or  in  the  Cochrane  grounds,  till  the 
summer  sun  was  changed  for  autumn  dews, 
and  even  the  shadow  of  the  winter  stole  on ; 
and  during  all  that  time — that  fervid,  fever* 
ish,  happy  time — }'0ung  Louis  had  never 
dared  ab  more  than  touch  the  dainty  Uttle 
hand  laid  in  Us^  with  his  lips,  as  though  it 
were  a  queen's. 

One  wet  chill  night — an  off  night — Lotus 
was  sitting  by  his  fire,  sad  and  dispirited. 
It  seemed  as  if  with  the  summer  brightnesa 
all  his  joy  and  glory  had  feded  too.  He 
could  not  meet  Rose  now  in  the  woods,  nor 
in  the  garden  by  moonlight,  as  he  had  so 
often  done ;  and  how  could  he  live  without 
,  her?  She  had  become  as  necessary  to  him 
as  light  and  air ;  and  he  should  die  if  he  lost 
her  now.  He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and,  to  the  shame  of  his  manhood,  felt  hot 
tears  trickle  tlii-ougli  his  fingers.  A  light 
step  came  up  tbe  stairs,  a  light  knock  was 
heard  at  ihe  door,  small  £ngei-s  gently  ttiraed 
the  handle,  and  a  graceful  figure  enveloped 
in  shawls  and  veils  came  hurriedly  forward. 
Louis  started  up,  and  Rose  Cochrane,  smil- 
ing, trembling,  half-firightened  and  yet  glad, 

laid  her  hands  in  his.   Her  Tecklessness  

he  called  it  trust  in  him,  and  courage — solved 
tlie  problem  of  their  meeting ;  and  their  win- 
ter's evenings  were  as  numerous  and  as  dear 
as  their  summer's  ones  had  been ;  but  more 
dangerous  to  tliem  both,  and  at  .last  ending 
in  detection. 

Free  as  she  was,  Rose  had  still  much  diffi- 
culty in  making  &cts  square  with  appear- 
ances ;  and,  ingenious  as  were  her  excuses 
for  her  evening  absoioes,  they  could  not  al- 
ways be  well  contrived.  Her  maid,  too, 
turned  traitor  and  whispered  her  young  ml»* 
tress's  secret  to  more  Uian  one  j  so  that  the 
affair  got  known  and  bruited  abroad,  the 
report  spreading  wider  and  higher,  till  at  last 
it  rose  up  to  Mr.  Cochrane^  ears.  To  go 
down  into  his  dauf^htei^  mom  where  she 
was  sitting  by  the  wmdow  opening  on  to  the 
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lawn — the  >rindow  through  vhich  she  had  bo 
(rften  passed  to  meet  her  lorer ;  to  break  o^en 
her  desk,  and  seize  on  a  packet  of  letters  lying 
inth  a  portrait  there ;  to  accuse  her  in  a  voice 
that  echoed  even  to  the  servants'  rooms  of 
far  deeper  crimes  than  her  heedlens  impru- 
dence had  ever  dreamed  of  committing ;  to 
curse  her  as  hia  dishonored  child  ;  and  to 
strike  her  heavily  as  she  stood  before  him, — 
all  this  was  the  work  of  one  short  moment, 
and  the  first  intimation  to  Roae  that  she  was 
discovered. 

That  night  she  fled  to  the  actor's  house;  and 
before  her  absence  was  discovered  they  were 
both  out  of  reach  and  far  awa^ ;  and  so  gained 
the  border,  and  were  married  before  they 
could  have  been  overtaken,  if  even  pursued. 
Bat  Mr.  Cochrane  did  not  pursue  them. 
He  discarded  his  child,  disinherited  her,  and 
ibrbade  her  name"  to  be  ever  mentioned  be- 
fore him.  And  in  a  few  months  after  he 
married  the  bishop's  eldest  daughter;  and 
Rose  was  swept  off  the  social  records  of 
KingsriUe  as  if  she  had  never  been. 

At  first  all  was  love  and  happiness  in  the 
actor's  household.  The  very  novelty  of  the 
life  amused  Rose,  and  compensated  her  for 
the  loss  of  her  former  luxury.  Every  thing 
was  BO  strange }  it  was  like  visiting  a  foreign 
country.  Uer  husband  was  so  handsome 
too,  so  tender,  so  loving,  that  her  days  passed 
like  beautiful  lo^'e-so^gB  set  to  a  noble  mea- 
sure; so  that  between  pleasure  and  happi- 
ness, amusement  and  bve,  and  the  gloss  of 
novelty  over  all,  Rose  Delmare  was  entirely 
content.  And  Louis'  life  was  like  a  poem 
written  in  heaven. 

The  actor's  great  domestic  endeavor  was 
to  keep  his  young  wife  untouched  by  the 
green-room  world.  But  Rose,  whose  curi- 
osity and  love  of  experience  were  insatiable, 
insiBted  on  not  being  treated  as  a  fine  lady, 
and  on  cordial  fraternisation  with  the  whole 
troupe.  She  was  too  much  his  spoiled  dar- 
ling yet  not  to  have  her  own  will  in  all  things ; 
and  he  allowed  her  to  moke  the  acquaintance 
of  some  among  the  best  of  his  comrades,  since 
the  urged  it  so  earnestly ;  tboi^h  she  soon 
grew  more  intimate  with  them  than  he  liked. 
However,  he  trusted  to  his  own  influence  to 
counteract  any  ill  eflects  that  might  befall 
her  from  these  associates ;  and  she  reassured 
him  by  constantly  repeating  how  different 
and  superior  he  was  to  all  the  rest  Flat- 
tering words  said  by  a  young  wife  between 
smile  and  caress  reassure  a  man's  heart  so 
easily  !  It  was  scarcely  wonderful,  then,  that 
he  hoped  and  believed  with  more  faith  than 
prevision. 

For  himself,  he  studied  harder  than  ever, 
with  even  more  conscientiousness  and  grave 
ambition ;  working  now  for  the  honor  of  two 
names,  not  only  of  one,— working  to  re- 


deem as  well  as  to  create.  But  as  tinu  wwe 
on,  he  not  unfrequentlv  considered  withb 
himself  whether  he  should  not  leave  the  pro- 
fession altogether;  for  slowly,  slowly — but  O 
■0  steadily  ? — he  was  aware  that  a  moral 
change  was  creeping  over  Rose,  and  that  the 
gloss  and  freshness  and  beauty  of  her  na- 
ture were  withering  under  tlie  influence 
of  the  world  in  which  she  lived.  It  was 
not  by  any  overt  act,  nor  by  any  positive 
word,  that  he  was  made  aware  of  tms ;  but 
by  the  hundred  unconscious  revelations  of 
domestic,  life  which  silently  make  their  mark 
without  showing  clearly  where  the  lines  be- 
gin. And,  seeing  this,  he  reproached  him- 
self bitterly  and  fieroety  that  he  had  ever 
taken  her  from  her  own  sphere  to  surround 
her  with  such  baneful  Influences.  He  forgot 
all  that  she  had  done,  all  her  temptations,  all 
her  witcheries,  and  looked  on  himself  as  her 
wilful  unprovoked  destroyer ;  cursing  himself 
for  the  curse  he. had  brought  on  her.  But 
if  he  said  any  thing  of  this  to  wise,  she  laughed 
at  him  for  prudery  and  conventionality*,  and 
said  he  was  cross  and  harsh.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this  tumult  of  mindj  beaten  down  by  hard 
work  and  anxiety  tf^ether,  Louis  fell  iU  j  and 
his  salary  stopped. 

At  first  he  was  too  ill  to  know  or  feel  any 
thing;  but  after  wandering  on  the  borders 
of  the  grave  for  about  six  weeks,  he  turned 
back  to  Ufe  and  consdousness.  His  first 
thought  was  for  Rose,  and  how  had  she  fored ; 
who  bad  been  her  friend  i  how  had  she  been 
supported ;  who  had  supplied  her  with  money. 
He  looked  round  the  room,  and  snw  things 
new  and  elegant  about  him.  Instead  of 
misery,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  luxury ;  bis 
illness  seemed  to  have  brought  him  wealth, 
not  poverty.  What  did  it  all  menn  ?  He 
asked  his  beautiful  Rose,  standing  by  his 
bedside ;  George  Thynne,  the  "  Irishman  "  of 
the  irovpe,  sitting  on  the  bed  swinging  his 
legs.  But  Rose  and  George  laughed;  and 
Rose  told  him  there  were  fairies  in  the  world 
stiti,  and  the  fairies  had  given  her  gold  ;  and 
George  Thynne  obnerved  with  an  oath,  that 
"  the  missis  was  a  r^^lar  brick."  And'  Louis 
was  too  ill  to  say  more  for  that  day. 

George  Thynne  was  a  gay,  rolUclung,  good- 
tempered  fellow,  foil  of  all  sorts  of  fun, 
and  full  of  talent  of  a  certain  order  ;  Jite  was 
invaluable  in  Mb  company,  ready  av^  "hie  to 
turn  his  hand  to  any  tning,  and  always  wj^ing 
to  do  a  kindness  for  a  comrade!  But  he 
had  not  the  faintest  approach  lo  principle  of 
any  order,  and  had  only  that  kind  of  super- 
ficial affection  which  makes  a  man  love  some- 
thing, no  matter  what  or  whom :  if  not  a  dog; 
then  a  cat;  if  not  Emma,  then  Jane;  liiu 
Paul  is  as  good  aTriend-as  James.  Yef  be 
was  the  most  popular  man  of  the  <nnfpe» 
and  a  general  faToritft«rith  waami,,iig^  •■■ 
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he  was.  This  was  the  iiian  who  had  been 
Rose's  great  friend  during  her  husband's 
illness,  and  who  had  really  been  of  serrice 
to  her. 

"I  wu  pained  at  her  choice"  said  die  ac- 
tor, "  but  I  loved  her  too  well,  and  respected 
myself  too  much,  to  be  jeatoui  or  BospiciouB. 
I  thought  it  a  pity  ;  for  I  felt-  that  his  famil- 
iarity and  coarse  good  nature  could  have 
done  her  no  ^ood :  but  I  was  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge his  kindness,  and  to  accept  the 
rest  for  uie  time.  "Would  to  God  I  haa  been 
more  auspicious  and  less  self-reliant!"  he  ad- 
ded bitterly,  pacing  about  the  room. 

One  day,  when  ne  had  recovered  so  far  as 
to  sit  up  in  the  drawing-room,  George  and 
Rose  playing  at  "  spillikins "  beside  nim,  a 
knock  came  to  the  door,  and  two  policemen 
entered.  They  brought  a  warrant  to  arrest 
Roae  Delmare  on  the  charge  of  (oTf^ry. 

Pressed  for  money  dunng  Louis'  UlnesB, 
unable  to  coniront  poverty,  terrified  and  be- 
wildered, and  really  not  knowing  the  gravity 
of  her  offence,  she  forged  the  manager's  name 
to  sundry  cheques,  me  form  of  which  she 
leamt  from  her  accommodating  friend ;  and, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  theatrical  com- 
mandant, the  money  was  paid,  and  the  forg- 
eries not  discovered  until  now.  She  thought 
that  Louis  would  make  it  all  right  when  he 
got  well — he  would  work  out  the  money ;  af- 
ter all,  it  was  only  an  advance  that  she  had 
got,  for  the  mani^er  would  have  to  pay  him 
some  time.  She  did  not  re6ect  that  she  had 
drawn  in  six  weeks  Uie  salaiy  of  a  jrear,  and 
spent  two  thirds  of  it  on  useless  vanities. 

There  was  no  attempt  at  defence.  Rose 
confesBcd,  was  convicted,  and  condemned  to 
imprisonmenL  The  beautiful  girl,  fresh  from 
school,  who  smiled  on  the  young  actor  from 
her  box,  was  now  a  felon  dressed  in  the 
prison  dress,  and  confined  in  a  prison  cell. 
And  Louis  Delmare's  career  was  destroyed 
by  tlie  same  blow  which  destroyed  her  fair 
rame.  He  obtained  |)ermis8)on  to  see  her 
often,  and  took  lodgings  near  the  prison 
where  she  was  confined.  He  threw  round 
her  the  mantle  of  his  great  hearted  love, 
of  his  manly  protection,  and  surrounded  her 
with  a  very  heroism  of  respect  In  those 
gloomy  prison  walls,  he  brought  her  all  the 
poetic  love,  the  manly  tenderness,  the  care- 
ful adoration,  of  his  first  davs.  She  was  again 
Roae  Cochrane,  queen  ana  fainr,  and  he  ner 
humblest  and  her  warmest  worshipper.  That 
fint  night  when  she  came  to  see  him  in  his 
KingSTille  lodgings,  and  he  made  her  a  throne 
apart  on  the  son,  folding  his  velvet  mantle 
as  a  cushion  for  her  head,  and  turning  her 
small  feet,  resting  on  a  heap  of  plumes  and 
satins,  to  the  fire, — even  then  he  was  not 
more  respectful  to  his  gracious  mistress,  when 
he  wished  to  mark  bis  gratitude  for  her  con- 


fidence, than  now,  when  he  spoke  with  his 
felon  wife  in  the  prison  ward.  If  he  could 
prevent  her  jself-humiliation,  he  felt  she  might 
yet  be  saved.  Bot  vrith  sel^respect  he  knew 
that  she  would  lose  the  last  r^nnant  of  moral 
worth  left  to  her :  and,  alas,  alas,  she  had  not 
much  now  to  lose  t 

When  her  time  of  punishment  was  ended, 
Louis  took  his  wife  to  a  small  village  down 
in  Devonshire,  where  he  intended  to  live, 
partly  by  teaching  such  pupils  as  he  miglit 
find  there,  and  partly  by  writing  for  the 
magazines  and  periodicals.  But  Rose  wea- 
ried there.  As  soon  as  the  influence  of  her 
late  disgrace  wore  off,  she  grew  impatient  of 
the  dullness;  and  anxious  for  change,  she 
wished  her  husband  to  go  back  to  his  old 
profession,  and  his  old  troupe.  *'  They  will 
be  kind  to  me,"  she  said,  with  oaming  cheeks. 
"  They  understood  met  and  knew  that  I  meant 
only  to  be  good  to  you  j  that  I  never  meant 
to  do  wrong." 

Louis  was  resolute  agunst  this  suggestion. 
He  had  sacrificed  his  own  ambition  once  end  for 
all, — perhaps  not  without  many  a  bitter  pang; 
but  he  had  sacrificed  it,  and  resolutely,  and  he 
was  not  one  to  go  back  on  the  past.  When 
Rose  saw  that  her  temptations — urged  "  for 
his  sake  "—were  useless,  she  tried  tears  for 
herself.  These  &iled  as  the  rest  had  done, 
though  they  nearly  broke  his  heart.  When 
all  her  prayers  and  tears  and  coaxings  and 
caressings  had  failed  alike.  Rose  turned  then  to 
passion  and  contempt,  and  poured  out  the  bit- 
terest invectives  and  the  most  stin^g  re- 
proaches she  could  frame.  But  Louis  could 
accept  even  her  scorn  for  her  good, — and  what 
greater  sacrifice  wasneeded  to  show  the  depth 
and  true  manliness  of  his  love  ?  At  last,  sod> 
denly,  she  changed  to  something  of  her  former 
self,  only  that  every  feelingof  personal  affection 
for  her  husband  had  ggne.  Hitherto  flashes 
of  love  had  come  in  between  her  wild  fits  of 
madness,  like  music  through  a  storm;  hut 
now,  though  the  storm  was  hushed,  the  music 
was  dead.  She  was  gayer  than  she  had  been; 
she  smiled  when  she  met  him,  laughed  when 
he  laughed,  played  to  him  and  sang;  bat  if 
he  approached  her,  she  retreated,  and  either 
wept  or  turned  against  him  with  fury  if  he 
canesed  her.  He  tof>k  this  as  a  tranricnt 
disease,  and  bore  witii  her  traiderlr  as  a 
mother  watching  patiently  by  her  sick  diild, 
lookmg  for  the  time  of  oore. 

And  now  Rose  began  to  go  out  a  great 
deal  alone,  and  was  sometimes  absent  for 
hours.  When  questioned  as  to  where  she 
had  been,  she  would  give  some  impoMibfo 
account  that  could  not  have  satisfied  anyone, 
still  less  a  husband  jealous  for  her  good. 
Louis,  without  wishing  to  be  suspicious,  could 
not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  much  was  going 
on  of  which  he  was  kept  in  ignorance  ana 
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Trhich  it  vould  be  best  fat  all  if  he  knew. 
He  Bpoke  to  Rose  bo  tenderly  and  gently — 
both  tier  little  hands  in  one  of  his,  and  his 
arm  roimd  her  waist;  he  implored  her  to 
confide  in  him  as  her  truest  and  nearest 
Mend,  who  loved  her  more  than  his  own 
life,  and  who  would  give  that  life  for  her 
good.  Ro&e  cried  and  looked  frightened, 
and  denied  that  she  was  doing  any  thing 
wrong  at  all;  so  Louis  kissed  her,  she  shrink- 
ing and  turning  her  cheek  to  bis  lips.  And 
that  evening  passed  over,  perhaps  a  little 
less  pninfblly  than  the  preceding  ones. 

The  next  moming  Louis  was  walking  to 
the  village,  to  give  his  day's  lessons  to  the 
squire's  son,  nchen  he  came  upon  George 
Thynne,  lounging  by  the  four-cross  road. 

"  What,  George,  you  here !"  cried  Louis, 
feeling  strangely  disturbed.  Were  the  old 
evil  infiuences  to  be  renewed?  bethought; 
was  he  never  to  find  a  safe  asylum  for  her? 

George  laughed  his  rollicking  laugh,  but 
looked  embarrassed  too.  "  Why,  ^es,"  ha 
Bud ;  "  I  have  just  come  down  on  a  httle  pri- 
vate buuness  of  the  governor's.  But  who 
ever  would  have  thought  of  finding  nou  here  P 
How  long  have  you  been  in  this  hoie,  eh 

**  About  four  months.  Didn't  yon  know 
we  were  here  ?  " 

"How  should  I?"  said  George  quickly. 
•'Did  you  ever  write  to  one  of  us  ?  " 

"  No,  certainly,"  answered  Louis ;  "  I  had 
my  own  reasons  for  not  writing.  I  did  not 
wuh  it  to  be  known  where  I  was." 

"Then  how  should  any  one  know  where 
you  were  ?  "  said  George  with  a  loud  laugh. 

Yet  Louis  felt  certain  tftat  he  did  know 
somehow ;  for  he  was  neither  frank  nor  cor- 
dial enouffh  for  a  surprised  meeting:  and 
why  was  ne  so  embarrassed  P  After  a  little 
more  talk  they  parted,  and  Louis  went  on  to 
the  village  to  give  his  lesson  ;  but  his  heart  was 
hea%'y,and  his  imagination  filled  with  sad  fore- 
bodings. He  made  the  lesson  as  short  as  he 
could,  and  went  home,  running  all  the  way ; 
for  he  had  a  horrible  idea  that  he  should 
find  Rose  Iving  dead  on  the  threshold.  He 
thought  he  licard  her  crying  to  him  now  for 
help,  and  that  he  was  too  late  to  protect  her. 
His  nerves  strung  to  the  tension  of  madness, 
he  sprang  through  the  open  door.  On  the 
threshold  lav  her  glove,  and  b^  it  a  fiided 
tftmished  wnite  rose.  The  ntght  when  a 
Air  girl  let  fall  her  itdnless  blossoms  at  his 
feet;  the  golden  dreams  of  those  first  beauti- 
ful days  oflove  and  foroe  and  honor;  the  glo- 
rious gate  which  had  led  down  to  the  deso- 
late path  of  the  present,  where  his  priceless 
jewel  lay  burnt  to  blackened  ashes,  and  his 
dasling  bubble  had  burst  into  thm  mist, — all 
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passed  through  his  brain  like  a  stream  of  fire 
and  he  fell  feinting  to  the  ground.  When 
he  recovered,  he  found  that  his  wife  had 
gone :  he  did  not  need  to  know  the  name  of 
her  companion. 

"  But  I  will  find  her,"  said  the  actor  trem- 
ulously ;  "  I  will  find  her,  if  she  be  on  this 
living  earth.  It  was  m]r  fault — ^mine  alone; 
and  I  must  expiate  the  sins  of  both.  I  took 
her  from  her  home,  and  associated  her  with 
unfitting  companions — and  yet,  God  knows, 
I  tried  to  keep  her  from  them.  I  terrified 
her  with  the  solitude  of  that  lonely  country 
place,  though  I  thought  to  shield  her  best  in 
such  a  retreat;  but  I  should  have  remem- 
bered bow  young  she  was, — heedless  too,  and 
vain,  and  light  and  fond  of  pleasure.  I 
should  have  thought  of  all  this,  and  have 
provided  for  it.  I  did  what  I  believed  to  be 
best,  but  it  was  ill  done,  and  I  lost  her.  Yet 
she  shall  be  found  again.  Yes,  she  must  be 
brought  back  to  her  only  true  a^lum — here 
— here,  in  my  burning  heart.  0,  she  must 
be  found  I  And  in  a  new  country  I  will  earn 
her  a  new  name,  and  once  more  set  her  be- 
fore the  world  to  be  honored  and  respected. 
Rose,  Rose,  you  shall  not  be  lost!" 

I  shall  never  forget  the  cry  with  which  the 
actor  said  these  words ;  then  suddenly  that 

fiossionate  anguish  changed  to  a  wild  rest- 
essness.  "  I  must  go  now,"  he  said ;  "  I  have 
waited  too  long.  I  must  go.  Perhaps  at 
this  moment  she  is  waiting  for  me ;  a&king 
vainly-, '  where  is  he  ? '  No  rest,  no  rest,  till 
she  IS  found,"  he  muttered.  He  fiung  open 
the  door,  and  hurried  through  the  passage. 
As  he  reached  the  stairs,  he  looked  back  and 
waved  Ins  hand.  A  sad  smile  wandered  over 
his  worn  fiice,  and  in  a  voice,  whose  excess  of 
tenderness  and  deep  pathos  made  my  eyelids 
moist,  he  said, "  Never  fear,  fiiend ;  I  shall 
save  her  yet.  God  will  not  leave  her  to  per- 
ish ;  I  shall  find  her,  never  fear."  And  so, 
waving  his  hand  again  and  smiling,  he  rushed 
down  the  narrow  stair,  and  disappeared  into 
the  winter  darkness  of  the  night. 

"Poor  fellow!  "  said  my  landlord,  tapping 
his  forehead  and  shaking  his  head ;  "  I  nave 
known  him,  for  a  matter  of  five  year  now, 
come  and  go  just  like  this.  He  is  quite 
harmless —  leastways  I  never  knew  any  ill  of 
h!m  {  but  he  is  always  a-looking  for  this  run- 
away wife  of  bist  who,  I  have  heard,  was  not 
worth  her  eost  Maybe  now  he  wtm't  be  badi 
wain  for  a  twelvemonth  or  so;  and  then  he 
wdl  come  in  Just  like  this,  and  tell  hie  sto^ 
to  any  body  he  can  find,  and  then  go  on. 
Any  more  coals,  urP  Your  room  is  quite 
ready,  dr."  £.  h. 
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GEBMINAL. 
X  TISION  OF  FEBPETUAL  iPRIWO. 

A  YiBOiN,  wakioff  from  dear  dreomB  of  love. 
The  Earth  stirs  faintly,  and  with  alambeioiu 

hand,  ' 
Half-conscions,  flings  away  tho  rotnng  snow 
That  warmed  her  couch  for  winter.   Like  a 

bride 

Elate  to  meet  lier  lusty  lord,  the  Sun, 
She  issues  forth  all  smiling,  when  its  light 
Tho  vernal  matin  of  tho  year  reveals — 
That  annual  Mom  of  Nature,  whose  approach 
The  cuckoo's  clarion  celebrates,  what  time 
The  crocus  streaks  with  purpling  gold  the  dawn 
Of  gradual  vegetation.   So  the  hours 
From  dewy  April,  and  from  blossomed  May, 
Spread  open  to  their  burning  Noon  Jaiy : 
So  lengthen  to  October's  mutow  Eve, 
When  Autumn,  like  a  sunset,  throws  a  flush 
Of  glory  o'er  the  woodlands,  till  each  leaf 
Its  radiance  saturates  with  crimson ;  when 
The  yellow  wall-fruits  blush,  and  in  the  grass 
Tho  ripening  sorrel  reddens  to  the  tips. 
Tet  now  the  Spring-bom  Day  is  but  begun, 
The  prelude  of  its  harmonics'  the  song 
Of  throstles  in  the  thicket.   Cooled  with  rains, 
The  clean-washed  grove,  in  all  its  brownest 
twigs, 

Throbs  with  a  latent  budding  of  young  leaves. 
Palo  glitters  forth,  thro'  tangled  briars  and  moss, 
In  form  a  tiny  paten  of  fair  gold, 
^0  darling  primrose.     Prattling  rolls  the 
brook, 

Where  clustered  hazels  hang  white  tassels  down 
To  dally  with  the  bubbles.    On  its  brink 
A  casual  movement  of  the  cross  proclaims 
The  liqnid  path  it  mantles.   Like  a  veil 
Asunder  riven  by  the  solar  beam, 
The  mist  floats  back  in  ganzy  amplitude. 
Creation  feels  thro'  each  minutest  poro 
The  vital  inflnenco  of  the  season.  Warm, 
The  green  sap  boiling  from  tho  toot,  imparts 
Unseen  pulsations  to  the  greener  rind, 
And  so,  thro'  bowery  dell  and  o'er  the  lawn 
Where  gilded  king-cups  and  the  silver  sheen 
Of  early  daisies  'broiacr  all  tlio  turf. 
The  vivifying  dews  spread,  vcrdnrous. 
Atong  the  anduloting  lea  stray  lambs 
That  crop  to  milky  core  tho  mcudow-vctch. 
Around,  in  air  crystalline  as  tho  sky 
That  crowns  ideal  groves  in  Faeryland, 
On  wings  erratic  float  the  babbling  rooks. 
By  tufts  of  knotted  cowslip  beetles  run 
In  mail  resplendent  with  metallic  dyes. 
Now  goldcn-grecn  in  hue,  now  purple-black, 
They  thread  the  mazes  of  the  sprouts,  and 
gleam 

Like  precious  jewels  glimmering  in  the  f%d. 

A  poet  once  in  dreamy  Rhineland  sighed 

To  girdle  round  in  fli^t  the  rolling  globe, 

Perpetnnl  twilight  trailing  in  his  wake. 

Ana  gorgeoos  clouds  before  him  shadowed  from 

An  everlasting  sundown.    Not  such  mine 

The  dazzling  fanc^  loved  and  cherished  most. 

Eternal  daybreak  m  eternal  spring 

For  me  would  have  a  charm  more  exquisite, 


Desirable,  divine  :  tho  pleasure  drawn 
From  promise  never  ending  or  complete — 
The  promise  of  the  blossom  in  the  bud. 
The  promise  of  the  fruitage  in  the  bough, 
Tho  promise  of  sweet  nut  in  sourest  pod. 
The  promise  of  all  summer  bees  and  birds, 
Autumnal  apples  and  autumnal  corn — 
A  beauty  never  learning  in  decay 
Tlie  sorrows  of  fmition.   Tims  for  me 
Let  life  in  endless  sweets  evaporate. 
Insatiate  passion  glowing  thru'  the  veins 
Of  all  things  sentient  to  the  thrills  of  love — 
The  plant  that  opes  its  petals  to  the  ray 
Or  drinks  the  tear»  of  even ;  and  tho  midgo 
On  silver  tissne  pinions  soiling  by  : 
The  lordly  moth  of  radiant  dragon-dyes. 
Its  wings  of  damnon  velvet  dusted  down 
With  powder  gold  like  amber  in  a  meal : 
Tho  Anch  green-flickering  from  tho  privet — 
white 

With  crcamv  blossoms  cnnllinc  into  bloom : 
The  callow  linnet  in  its  woven  lair : 
And  more  than  all,  the  blushing  Queen  of 
May— 

A  garland  of  white  roses  round  her  brow — 
Her  nut-brown  locks  descending  to  the  edge 
Of  silken  bodice  clasping  daintily 
The  swell  of  her  pure  vit^n  bosom.  Thus 
For  me  should  rural  freshness  be  renewed. 
And  foliage  blurred  no  more  by  summer  dnst 
Or  cankered  by  tho  bliglit-worm  :  but  for  aye 
Mad  frolics  in  the  garden  croft  resound. 
And  dances  on  tho  village  green,  and  trysts 
Bcucath  tho  flowering  luwthom — when  the 
brcezo 

The  mnsic  of  enamored  tones  should  blend 
With  floral  sweetness  gushing  from  the  spray. 
— Dublin  Uiiiversitif  ^mtjaxiHe.         W.  C.  K. 


THE  KORTH  EAST  WIND. 

Let  the  luscious  Sooth  wind 

Breathe  in  lovers'  sighs. 
While  the  lazy  gallants 

Busk  in  ladies'  eyes. 
What  does  he  but  soften  * 

Heart  alike  and  pen  ? 
'Tie  the  hard  grey  weather 

Breeds  hard  Englishmen. 
What's  the  soft  South>wester  1 

'Tia  the  ladies'  breeze. 
Bringing  home  their  truclov'OS 

Out  of  all  the  seas  : 
But  tho  block  North-easter, 

Through  the  snow-storm  hnrl'd, 
Drives  our  English  hoarts  of  oak 

Seaward  round  the  world. 
Come,  as  came  our  fathers, 

Heralded  by  thee, 
Conquering  from  tho  eastward. 

Lords  by  land  and  sea. 
Come  ;  and  strong  within  as 

Stir  tho  Vikings'  blood  ; 
Bracing  brain  and  sinew  ; 

Blow,  thou  wind  of  God  I 

— Kingda/'t  Poemt, 
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From  The  National  HagazUie. 
THE  HABBIED  BACHELOR. 

"I  WAS  married  once,  sir,  for  three  days." 

Poor  little  man !  vith  what  s^patliy — I 
may  almost  say,  vith  what  affectionate  sym* 
patny — did  I  regard  the  unfortunate  French- 
man, his  cup  of  bliss  dashed  so  rudely  from 
his  very  lips.  Those  eyes,  now  sparkling — 
almost  wilaly,  I  ima^ned,  with  the  juice  of 
the  grape  (indulged  m  firat,  perhajM,  in  mo- 
ments of  despair  and  agony), — now  many 
teats  of  bitter  misery  must  they  have  shed ! 
that  heart,  so  open  and  ingenuous  ai  I  had 
found  it,  how  often  must  it  have  almost 
ceased  to  beat  in  choking  fullness  beneath 
that  yellow  waistcoat !  Such  and  similar 
were  the  thoughts  that  runhed  in  a  moment 
through  my  brain  at  his  last  words. 

I  had  met  my  companion  at  what  mine 
host  of  the  Singe  Rouge  at  Calais  was  pleased 
to  call  the  tablcd'hAte ;  and  a  small  ac- 
quaintance had  sprung  up  between  us :  it 
was  sympathy,  I  sui)pose, — his  English  agreed 
BO  well  with  my  most  execrable  French.  Of 
course  he  of  the  volatile  nation  had  com- 
menced the  intimacy;  and  I  must  say  I 
speedily  got  to  like  him.  His  troubles  ap- 
peared to  have  pretty  well  agreed  with  him : 
he  was  a  punchy  little  fellow,  with  a  iolly 
nose,  and  looked  a  rciy  Puck  behind  his 
richly-colored  meerschaum,  as  he  said, 

"  Well,  monsieur  shall  hear  my  history ; 
but  I  warn  him  'tis  a  sad  one.  Know,  then, 
my  name  is  Jules  Canard,  my  age  is  filly,  and 
I  am  a  bachelor." 

Down  went  my  s\'mpathy,  and  up  went  my 
curiosity,  with  a  jerlc  of  corresponding  veloc- 
ity. "A  married  bachetori"  thought  I, 
"  that's  rather  odd." 

"  My  father  dying,"  he  continued,  "  left  me 
a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  francs,  with  which 
I  traded  to  so  pood  purpose  that  in  a  few 
years  I  had  multiplied  each  ftanc  by  ten ;  on 
discovering  which,  intending  to  cheat  For- 
tune of  any  opportunity  of  turning  round 
upon  me  (a  dirty  but  &vorite  trick  of  hers), 
I  determmed  to  quit  trade,  turn  gentleman, 
and  live  at  ease.  But  fortune  had  me  too 
tight  to  let  me  slip  off  unobserved ;  she  sug- 
gested that  it  was  my  duty  es  a  prudent  mer- 
chant to  make  evcir  arrangement  for  the 
future  ere  I  shut  up  shop ;  and  among  sundry 
other  little  items  desirable  for  retired  felicity, 
I  found  jotted  down  upon  ray  list — a  wife. 

"This  idea  l»eing  a  new  one,  took  my  fancy. 
I  began  to  sigh  after  a  cherry  lip  and  pretty 
ankle,  to  compose  verses  addressed  to  no  one 
in  particular,  and  to  indite  most  flattering 
replies  by  return  of  post  Fll  not  detail  to 
you,  monneur,  all  my  endeavors  to  obtain 
that  which  I  so  ardently  desired,  but  in  vain, 
till  chance  decreed  that  I  should  ntet  Ettelle. 


All ! "  burst  out  the  little  Frenchman,  "  you 
never  saw,  you  never  can  imagine — 

I  might  have  told  him  tliat  I  thought  I 
could  easily;  but  n'importe, — "What's 
Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba  i  "  So  he 
turned  up  his  eyes,  made  a  vigorous  attack 
upon  hia  Burgundy,  and  vrent  on  uninter* 
rupted. 

"Monsieur,  I  was  one  day  seated  on  a 

bench  at  Pfire-la-Chaise, — thither  1  had  re- 
paired to  indulge  in  my  delightful  anticipa- 
tions,— when  a  slight  and  graceful  figure  in 
deep  mourning  drew  near  me.  Her  veil  was 
down,  so  that  her  face  was  hid ;  but  I  felt  at 
once  that  she  was  young  and  beautiful. 
Scarcely  had  she  passed  me,  when,  sinking 
on  a  neighboring  tombstone,  she  burst  vio- 
lently into  tears.  I  rose  immediately,  judg- 
ing her  to  be  a  mourner,  whom  religion  bade 
me  leave  alone  with  her  sacred  grief;  when  a 
movement  on  her  part  sug^^ted  to  me  that 
illness  might  he  •  the  cause  perhaps  of  her 
emotion.  I  approached  her,  therefore :  *  Are 
you  ill,  mademoiselle  P  * 

" '  Alas,  no,  monsieur,'  she  answered  almost 
inaudibly, '  except  in  spirit.' 

"'Exquisite  being!'  I  exclaimed,  putting 
my  arm  round  her  unresisting  form,  and  lea£ 
ing  her  to  the  seat  I  had  Just  quitted,  'what 
is  your  sorrow  ?  Confide  it,  I  entreat,  to  one 
who  would  console  and  succor  you!' 

"  Well,  monsieur,  it  was  the  old,  old  story 
here  in  France  —  mamage  without  love. 
Estetle  was  an  orphan;  it  was  her  father's 
grave  that  lay  before  us ;  her  mother,  poor, 
was  consequently  heartless.  She  was  courted 
by  a  rich  old  man ;  and  her  lurriring  parent 
had  besought  her,  for  her  sake,  to  accept  his 
offer.  Duty  and  filnl  affection  bad  conquered 
aversion  and  disgust,  and  they  were  to  be 
married  in  four  weeks.  Such  a  tale,  told  be- 
tween bursting  sobs,  by  such  a  being  and  in 
such  a  place,  would  have  moved  the  hearts 
even  of  the  stones  around  us,  had  they  any 
to  be  moved ;  and  it  did  mine,  you  may  be 
sure.  Her  veil,  too,  in  her  agitation,  had  ac- 
cidentally become  for  an  instant  displaced, 
and  I  caught  a  momentary  glance  of  the 
countenance  beneath.  It  may  have  been  im- 
agination,— I  have  since  thought  indeed  it 
must, — but  in  that  glance  I  saw  an  angel 
'  And  what,  Estelle,'  I  cried, '  what  is  the  sum 
this  old  ekiffonnierf  this  huckster,  bids  for 
you?*  *A  hundred  thousand  fVancs,'  was 
the  reply.  In  a  moment  I  was  at  her  feet. 
What  prompted  me  I  know  not ;  I  saw  noth- 
ing, I  considered  nothing ;  but  for  thai  pass- 
ing glance,  I  had  not  even  seen  her  face  ;  I 
had  out  felt  the  pressure  of  her  hand,  and  I 
was  conquered.  I  did  not  so  much  as  aafc 
whether  the  a^  villain  had  a  rival,  nor  how 
&r  hia  pretenaimu  were  inferior  to  my  own  i 
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I  only  thought  the  moment  had  arrived,  and 
I  must  seize  it 

'"A  hundred  thousand  francs! '  I  cried. 
'  Estelle,  I  will  outbid  him  by  five  thousand. 
For  this  I*Te  toiled  these  fifteen  years ;  for 
this  I  have  endured  fatigue  and  penury, 
hoarding  each  centime,  grudginjif  almost  my 
daily  food — for  thee,  Estelle.  Thou  art  the 
imon  that  has  urged  me  to  ply  my  task  by 
day,  that  has  been  the  subject  of  my  niehtly 
dreams;  unseen,  unknown,  thou  hast  heen 
my  guardian  spirit,  and  now  at  length  we 
meet, — here,  at  the  .very  moment  you  most 
need  my  aid.  Estelle,  dearest  Estelle,  on 
my  knees  before  you — *  Monsieur  it  is 
enough ;  I  rose  a  happy  man." 

"  Kather  premature  though,  M.  Canard, — 
was  it  not?*' 

Monsieur  C.  replied  to  my  suggestion  with 
that  unanswerable  reminder, — "  Sir,  you  for- 

fet;  we  are  in  France.  With  you  cold- 
looded  Englishmen  it  mikht  be  premature 
— it  would,  I  know;  but  what  was  I  to  do  ? 
A  twofold  inducement  la^  before  me, — to 
succor  helpless  virtue  in  distress,  and  to  jms- 
sess  myseUr  of  the  object  of  my  desires  with- 
out a  troublesome,  and  perhaps  eventually 
fruitless  search.  The  opportunity  now  of- 
fered, and  I  embraced  it,  and  also  my  Es- 
telte;  and  believe  me,  monsieur,  never  did  I 
feel  such  contentment  as  at  that  moment 
when  raising  her  veil,  she  turned  her  tearful 
eyes  upon  me,  and  pomted  to  her  father's 
grave.  Thither  once  more  I  led  her ;  and 
there,  above  the  ashes  of  that  d^arted<  gro- 
cer, I  swore  fidelity  to  her,  his  child.  She 
was  very  fair,  monsieur ;  not  quite  so  young 
perhaps  as  I  had  tliought  at  nnt,  but  under 
^irty  certunly,  and  I  was  for^five.* 

My  friend  paused  here  again  to  light  his 
meerschaum,  and  seemed  about  relapsing 
into  a  reflective  mood.  "  Well,"  said  1,  as  1 
refilled  his  glass. 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  "  it  was  then  ar- 
ranged we  shoufd  proceed  at  once  to  the 
maternal  residence  of  mv  Estelle,  there  to 
see  her  mother,  and  invoKe  her  blessing.  It 
was  in  a  narrow  but  respectable  locality,  such 
as  might  well  be  occupied  by  small,  retired 
tradesmen  or  their  families ;  and  the  house 
at  which  we  stopped  was  one  of  the  hum- 
blest. We  were  admitted ;  Estelle  passed 
in  first,  to,  prepare,  as  she  said,  her  mother 
— our  mother — for  the  interview.  1  was 
not,  however,  long  kept  in  suspense. 

** '  Heaven  bless  you  my  children  1 '  cried 
the  old  woman  fVom  her  easy-chair  as  filially 
we  knelt  before  her.  '  You,  young  man, — ^for 
yeu  have  saved  my  child  from  misery,  perhaps 
from  death ;  and  me,  her  mother,  from  lonorse 
and  sorrow.  Ton.  Estelle  i  for  yon  have 
fimnd  a  friend  as  trail  as  s  {ootector,  a  lover 
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as  well  as  husband.  Happy  children,'  cried 
the  crone  again,  *  Heaven  be  with  you  I ' 

"  She  seemed  very  old  and  feeble,  in 
mind  as  well  as  body ;  and  I  was  watching 
her  as  she  kept  muttering  something  to  her- 
self, in  the  hope  of  seemg  her  sink  off  to 
sleep,  and  so  leave  Estelle  and  me  a  quiet 
tite-ii4ite,  when  suddenly  nitre  mire  arouaed 
heraelf  once  more. 

" '  To  business,'  she  exclaimed,  '  to  bnri- 
nesB,  my  dear  children.  M.  Canard,  what  is 
tlie  sum  you  offer  for  Estelle  ?  ' 

"'A  hundred  and  five  thousand  franca, 
madame,'  I  answered  coldly;  for. I  did  not 
like  the  commercial  tone  assumed  by  the  old 
lady. 

"  <  But  to  me,'  she  cried  tesdly^ — '  how 
much  am  /  to  look  for  ?  * 

"A  churlish  answer  mounted  to  my  Hm; 
but  a  glance  at  the  burning  face  of  my 
telle,  as  she  stood  covered  with  pief  and 
shame,  checked  me  at  once. 

"  *  You,  madame,'  I  replied  as  gently  aa  I 
could,  'shall  have  no  cause  for  discontent 
The  mother  of  my  wifSe  shall  be  cared  for  as 
my  own  ;  a  yearly  income,  pfud  aa  yon  may 
please,  shall  be  at  your  disposal.* 

"  This,  however,  did  not  seem  to  satiafy 
n6tre  mire.  She  desired,  with  all  the  indek* 
cacy  of  superannuated  avarice,  that  I  should 
pay  her,  then,  and  there,  a  given  sum, — ten 
thousand  francs,  no  less.  This  I  perempto- 
rily declined ;  my  finances,  I  ui^ed,  would 
not  endure  such  a  sudden  diminution.  1  had 
not  realized  my  stock  as  yet ;  in  short,  I  had 
not  so  much  in  hand.  Atthis  confesuoo  even 
Estelle  looked  almost  lowering;  but  a  lew 
words  cleared  up  the  doubt  thatt  for  the  mo- 
ment, had  rested  in  her  ingenuous  mind. 
'No,*  she  thought,  'what  adventurer  would 
seek  out  me,  a  poor,  friendless,  helpless  wo- 
man ?  '  and  she  dismissed  the  suggestion  as 
one  unworthy  of  herself, — of  me.  So  at 
least  did  I  translate  the  varied  shades  of 
emotion  as  they  passed  across  her  lovely  foee. 
The  mother,  however,  was  less  generous ;  she 
persisted  in  her  first  demand, — so  firmly  too, 
that  even  my  Estelle  app^red  to  thmk  it 
best  to  humor  her,  entreating  me  to  yield. 
What  was  to  be  done,  monsieur?   I  pro- 

r)sed  a  compromise.  'It  is  well,  madame,' 
cried ;  '  on  our  wedding-morning  you  shaU 
have  ]'our  money ; '  and  I  intimated  that  it 
was  a  payment  once  for  all.  Even  to  this 
the  hag  demurred ;  hnt  if  she  had  a  will  ai 
her  own,  I  bed  one  also.  A  bachelor  ooc»- 
sionally  has,  monueur,"  said  my  Mend  with 
a  particularly  knowing  lo6k ;  "  and  so  I  gained 
my  point 

**  It  was  then  arranged — the  old  woman 
for  the  sake  of  ber  mon^  acquieadng — thai 
our  dvU  marxiage  by  the  mayor  shouM 
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place  on  Thursday  in  the  coining  veek,  and 
the  religriouB  ceremony  three  days  later ;  Gs- 
telle  insisting  on  the  delay,  that  Sunday  be- 
ing  the  festival  of  her  patron  saint,  she  said. 
Impatient  as  I  was,  to  so  sacred  an  excuse  I 
could  but  yield;  and  I  passed  the  ensuing 
days  with  my  betrothed  (having  first,  of  ne- 
cessity, realised  a  portion  of  my  oroperty),  se- 
lecting her  wardrobe,  payiiuz  ner  accounts, 
uid  adding  almost  hourly  fritu." 

M.  Canard  again  paused,  lost  in  medita- 
tion and  the  smoke  ot  his  tobacco. 

*'  At  length  the  day  arrived,  and  we  ap- 

S eared  before  the  mayor.  The  customarj' 
eclarations  made,  the  registers  were  signea, 
and  it  required  but  the  blessing  of  the 
Church  to  make  my  happiness  complete. 
But  '  Vhomme  propose,'  &c. ;  and  I  had  yet 
three  days  to  wait.  How  I  strove  to  Kill 
those  days  ;  how  early  I  retired  to  rest,  how 
late  I  rose  to  take  my  moniiiig  meal !  Mean- 
while I  closed  my  shop,  and  abandoned  my- 
self to  an  idle  hfe.  I  steered  clear  of  the 
old  lady,  however,  and  walked  with  ray  £s- 
telle  tlirough  the  most  busy  sti-cets  of  Paris, 
entering  many  a  shop,  and  making  purchases 
at  each.  Her  taste  was  truly  charming, — a 
little  perhaps  above  her  contemplated  sta- 
tion, as  I  thought ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Should 
I  not  be  proud  of  bo  beautiiiil  a  wife  ia  this 
shawl  or  tnnt  mantilla,  made  as  they  seemed 
ezpresBly  to  exhibit  her  lovely  figure  and 
contour? 

"  Uer  charities,  too,  (at  my  expense},  ap- 
peared to  know  no  bounds. 

"*  Jules,  you  know  my  old  pensioner,  Ma- 
nonP' 

«  '  Not  in  the  least    What  of  herP  ' 

"  *  I  took  leave  of  her  yesterday,  and  found 
her  bathed  in  tears.' 

"  *  Alaa !  *  she  cried,  '*  madnme '  (she  was 
the  first  who  called  me  so,  dear  JuIch),  '  what 
shall  I  do  P  My  only  son,  my  comfort,  my 
support,  will  to-morrow  lose  his  lilwrty  un- 
less he  can  procure  five  hundred  francs.' 
What  was  the  result,  monsieur?  I  found 
Estelle,  in  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  had 
promised  I  should  lend  them,  without  inter- 
est too.  I  gave  them  her  at  once,  and  con- 
fess I  grew  tired  of  pulling  out  my  purse  so 
often.  At  this  rate,  thought  I,  I  must  keep 
shop  another  year  or  so.  Yet  how  could  1 
refuse  Estelle  p 

"  At  length  the  three  dajs  passed,  ond  Sun- 
day came.  It  was,  I  well  rememlwr,  a  wet 
and  miserable  morning, — such  a  wedding- 
day  !  I  rose  Iwtimes,  however,  snd  dressed 
myself  once  more  in  all  my  finest  clothes. 
Before  I  was  half  through,  I  heard  the  voices, 
loud  and  angr^r,  of  people  asoeoding  the 
BUdrs,  and  drawing  towards  my  door.  At  the 
first  knock)  I  hastily  threw  my  dreuing-«twn 
around  me,  and  prepared  to  open.  What 
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voice  was  that  I  now  distinguished?  Could 
it  be? — it  was,  Estelle's!  In  an  instant  she 
was  in  my  arms;  her  bridal  dress  spattered 
with  mud  and  rain,  her  beautiful  face  suffused 
with  tears.  '  Save  me  from  this  wretch !'  nhe 
cried  in  broken  accents,  as  an  enormous 
huissier  strode  into  the  room,  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  her. 

*' '  Monueur,  excuse  me,  this  lady  is  my 
prisoner.' 

"  *  And  excuse  me,  monsieur,'  cried  I, 
looking  fiercely  up  at  him,  '  this  lady  is  my 
tci/e  !' 

"  '  As  you  please,  monsieur,'  said  the  big 
huissier  coolly.  '  My  business  is  with  you, 
then.  A  debt,'  he  continued, — '  n  trifling 
matter  of  ten  thousand  francs  ;'  and  he  looked 
about  the  room  as  if  to  take  a  mental  list  of 
my  effects. 

"  'Coquin!'  Icried, enraged.  Then  turning 
to  Estelle,  who  lind  sunk  weeping  on  a  seat, 
'And  you,  madame,  what  have  you  to  say  to 
this  ?'  But  instantly  relenting  at  the  sight  of 
her  pale  face  and  streaming  eyes,  ■  Estelle, 
forgive  me  !*  I  exclaimed  pa«donalely,  throw- 
ing myself  at  her  feet  'Tell  me,  Eistelle,  is 
this— can  this  be  true  ?* 

"  '  Alas,  M.  Cunard,'  replied  my  beloved, 
her  bursting  sobs  choking  ner  utterance,  <  it 
is  indeed  too  true.  Poverty  is  a  bitter  lot, 
monsieur,  starvation  a  shanj  pang ;  a  daugh- 
ter's heart  a  tender  one.  Slay  you  never  reel 
what  I  have  suffered.  I  could  not  work,  I 
would  not  steal,  I  dare  not  die.  I  ran  in  debt ; 
it  was  a  crime,  I  know, — and  with  so  little 
prosjiect  as  I  bad  of  payment,  as  bad  as  theft. 
M.  Pierre  knew  of  my  distress,  and  on  the 
promise  of  my  band  relieved  it,  discharging 
alt  mv  obligations ;  but  now  I  have  forsaken 
him  lot  you,  he  turns  upon  me,  arrests  me,  as 
you  see,  and  I — *  Estelle  could  proceed  no 
further,  and  I  felt  a  very  culprit  for  my  impa- 
tience with  her.  *  But  enough,  monsieur,'  she 
said  at  length,  with  difficulty  rising  fi-om  her 
chair ;  '  I  should  have  tol3  you  this  before ; 
that  it  was  due  to  you  I  know  :  I  feared  to  do 
it,  and  am  justly  punished.    Fare  you  well.' 

"The  large  huissier  stepped  up  and  laid 
his  hand  once  more  upon  Estelle.  He  seemed 
to  touch  her  gently  though,  or  I  should  have 
knocked  him  down,  or  tried  it. 

"  *  Stay,'  I  cried :  *  it  is  your  first  deceit, 
Estelle,  and  may  it  be  your  list.  In  the  law's 
eye  I  am  your  husband,  and  responsible. 
Here  is  your  money,  monsieur  le  buisuer;' 
and  I  counted  out  the  notes  with  an  agitated 
hand.  The  fellow  examined  them,  and  coolly 
put  them  in  his  pocket,  wrote  me  a  disohavge, 
and  was  making  ofL 

"'One  moment,  if  yon  please,'  said  L 
<  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  bring  this  la- 
dy here,  do  me  the  fitvor  to  escort  her  safelv 
home  again.   I  vould  do  lo  myself  but—*  \ 
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glanced  at  my  tmfiaished  toflette  in .  excuse. 
*  In  an  hour  ve  shall  meet  a^aui,  Estelle.*  I 
kissed  her  hand,  accompanied  them  to  the 
street,  then  returned  and  resumed  my  prep- 
arations. 

"  '  A  i)retty  movniriR'a  work,'  thought  I  as  I 
jiaMsed  the  razor  round  my  face.  *  If  Estetle 
turns  out  as  costly  a  wife  as  she  has  already 
provetl  a  mistress,  farewell  to  my  retirement 
and  domestic  ha]ipiness,  for  nt  least  the  pres- 
ent. Ah,  ah,  my  little  shoji!  it  strikes  me 
yon  and  I  are  to  be  acquainted  yet  for  many  a 
(lay.  Mothers,  wardrobes,  pensioners,  and 
h.  issiers — *  A  gash  from  the  razor  cut  short 
my  meditation,  and  turned  the  current  of  my 
thoughts. 

"  At  the  appointed  hourl  was  at  the  church, 
and  found  I  had  arrived  the  first  '  Of 
course,'  thought  I, '  impatient  lovers  always 
do.*  I  stood  within  the  porch,  safe  from  the 
rain,  whence  I  could  see  every  approaching 
rehicte.  At  length,  after  a  long  delay,  a 
vigilante  drew  near,  and  stopped  at  the 
entrance  to  the  church.  Three  young  girls 
in  white  alighted ;  then  the  bride.  I  was 
about  to  precipitate  myself  to  the  coach-door, 
when  a  young  man  anticipated  me,  and 
handed  out  the  blushing  demoiselle.  It  toaa 
a  bride  indeed,  but  not  Estelle.  Impatience 
was  consuming  me,  and  I  hated  the  young 
gamin  and  his^ance'e. 

"  Welt,  monsieur,  hours  passed,  and  at 
noon  the  church  was  closed.  Then,  in  a 
fi-enzv,  I  left  the  sacred  edifice,  and  rushed 
headfong  towards  the  residence  of  my  Es- 
telle.  I  flung  open  the  well-known  door,  and 
almost  fell  over  three  small  children. 

"  '  What  do  you  want  ?  '  asked  the  eldest,  a 
sturdy  handsome  fellow,  ten  yeors  old,  but  as 
bouncible  and  brawny  as  an  infant  Hercules. 

"  *  Estelle,  R^telle  !  *  I  cried,  scarcely  hear- 
ing and  less  heeding  the  question  of  the 
child. 

" '  Estelle, — that  is  mamma,'  he  said  as 
cool  as  possible. 
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"  This  time  I  heard  and  heeded  him.  I 
dropped  into  a  chair,  and  glared  at  the  three 
children  with  eyes  of  flame.  The  two  young- 
est, girls, — the  living  [lictures  of  Estelle, — 
turned  and  fied  in  terror,  lea^-ing  Hercules  to 
fight  it  out  alone.  The  truth  seemed  burst- 
ing on  me  all  at  oncej  I  seized  the  chair, 
and  was  about  to  hurl  it  at  his  head.  I 
looked  upon  him  once,  his  face,  his  form, — 
the  huissier  all  over.  Moiineur,  I  can  re- 
member nothing  more. 

"That  very  evening  the  little  shop  re- 
opened, and  commenced  a  steady  trade. 
Many  a  sympathi^ng  friend  dropped  in,  and 
many  a  stranger,  too,  to  hear  the  tale.  At 
first  of  course  I  was  avene  to  tell  it  i  no  man 
likes  to  paint  himself  an  ass;  hut  soon  I 
found  such  monstrous  lies  were  going  abroad, 
that  I  was  glad  in  self-defence  to  pulilish  my 
own  story.  Twenty  times  a-day  I  had  to  tell 
it,  as  I  have  told  it  now  to  you ;  and  after  the 
first  smart  was  over,  I  found  my  profit  in  it. 
I,  Jules  Canard,  was  getting  a  celebrity,  and 
in  consequence  my  shop  was  well  attended. 
It  was  many  a  day  ere  I  dared  count  my  losses 
through  Estelle;  but  when  at  length  I  ven- 
tured on  the  task,  and  weighed  them  with 
what  I  had  subsequently  gained,  I  almost 
found  the  balance  in  my  favor.  And  so  began 
and  ended  my  first — and,  if  I  know  it,  my 
Ust — courtship  too. 

"  I  saw  Estelle  a^in,  and  often  see  her 
now ;  hut  not  a  word  have  we  exchanged, 
you  may  be  sure.  She  looks  as  bewitching 
as  ever,  and  almost  as  beautiful,  or  she  and 
her  accomplice  should  ere  this  have  Tisited 
the  galleys  at  Teulon, — the  one  for  bigamy, 
the  other  fraud.  I  need  scarcely  say  her 
huissier's  name  was  one  unknown  upon  the 
public  registers,  though  not  perhaps  on  those 
of  the  police.  I  often  feci  inclined  tojwninrd 
him ;  but  my  soft  heart  tells  me  he  is  Es- 
telle's  husband,  and  prudence  whispers  I  am 
four-foot  six,  while  be  is  six-fbot  four!" 


Cromwbli,  to  FAinFAX,  PREPARATORY  TO  |  poUtions  and  letters,  and  being  desired  by  the 
THJC  KiMo's  Trial. — "My  Lord — I  find  a '  framers  tlicreof,  to  present  them  to  you:  the 
very  great  sense  in  the  officers  of  the  R^ments,  :  Good  X.ord  work  bis  will  npon  your  heart,  eno- 
of  the  BufFcringa  and  the  ruin  of  this  poor  king-  bling  you  to  it,  and  the  presence  <^  Almighn 
dom,  and  in  them  nil  a  very  great  zeal  to  have  God  go  along  with  yoo.  Thus  prays,  my  Lcntl, 
Impartial  justice  done  npou  offenders :  and  I ;  your  most  humble  and  futhitil  servant,  O. 
must  confess  I  do  in  all  from  my  heart  concur  '  Cromwell. 

with  tliem,  and  I  verily  think  and  am  persuaded,  ,  *'  Knottingeley,  20  Kot.  1648." 

they  arc  things  whtcl/Ood  pots  into  onr  hearts.  CromwcU  seems  to  have  thought  tliat  Pair- 
IshRllnot  need  to  offer  any  thing  to  yonr  Ex-  ^.^^ij  j^k^  a  leading  part  in  the  tragedy 
cellency;  I  know  God  tenches  you,  and  that  he  ^hi(.h  aow  preparing.  The  condurt  <rf 
hath  manifested  his  presence  so  to  you,  as  that '  FaiTTax  towards  Lisfe,  Ln^,  and  Lord  Capel, 
you  will  Pve  glory  to  bim  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  f„  tWnkhig  BO. 

world.   1  held  it  my  duty,  havmg  received  these  , "  ^ 
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From  the  N.  Y.  Timos,  28  Apr. 
ENGLAND  AND  PRUSSIA  IN  NEW-YORK. 

We  are  not  of  the  nuinber  of  thoiie  who 
read  the  fate  of  nations  in  a  Minister's  eye- 
brow, or  infer  the  course  of  coming  history 
from  the  interpocular  harangues  of  amiable 
gentlemen,  well-drensed,  well-dined,  and, 
therefore,  well-disposed  towards  the  whole 
human  race  in  ^neral,  and  their  hosts  of  the 
moment  in  particular.  On  the  contrary,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  an  exaggerated  impor- 
tance IB  Still  conferred  even  by  the  blasi  good- 
nature of  the  Press,  upon  the  movements  and 
the  utterances  of  individuals,  who,  like  the 
halcyons  of  antiqiii^,  ride  the  surfioce  of  so- 
ciety only  during  fair  weather,  and  truly  prog- 
nosticate the  future  onl^  when  a  hasty  sum- 
mons home  shuts  their  pleasant  door  and 
scatters  the  cheerful  circle,  which  they  can  so 
readily  draw  around  them  in  whatever  land 
the^  are  appointed  for  a  time  to  honor  with 
their  presence. 

But  there  are  junctures  in  the  affairs  of  na- 
tions at  which  ambassadorial  civilities  or  in- 
civilities, given  or  received,  really  assume  a 
mommtary  significance  and  deserve  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  the  joumaltsL  And  when 
ve  consider  tHe  present  aspect  of  afiairs  in 
Europe,  with  all  the  complications  that  are  so 
rapidly  multipljing  in  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  various  European  Governments,  we  can- 
not think  the  projected  presence  of  the  En- 
voys of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  at  the  din> 
ner  of  the  St.  George's  Society,  in  this  City, 
to-night,  as  altogether  an  unworthy  opportu- 
nity for  commenting  upon  the  changes  which 
have  already  supervened  in  Central  Europe 
upon  tlie  position  of  things  as  established  by 
the  war  in  the  Crimen.  In  the  summer  of 
I8fi6  the  Governments  of  England  and 
France  were,  to  all  appearance,  perfectly 
united  in  their  supremacy  of  influence  over 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Russia  had  assumed, 
with  seeming  cordiality,  the  attitude  of  en  en- 
emy gracerally  yieldutf^  rather  to  her  own 
conrictions  of  the  sujicnority  of  her  foes  than 
to  their  demonstration  of  that  superiority. 
Austria  was  more  than  anxious  to  strengthen 
her  bonds  of  alliance  with  the  West,  that  she 
might  feel  herself  guaranteed  against  the  pos- 
sible vengeance  of  her  deserted  protector — 
the  Muscovite  Czar.  Prussia  alone,  of  the 
Great  Powers,  occupied  a  position  of  isolated 
independence  which  she  had  kept  at  the  price 
of  the  good  will  of  all  her  peers.  By  England 
particularly  the  Prussian  diplomacy  was  exe- 
crated and  the  policv  of  Pnisna  during  the 
war  was  condemned  oy  the  English  Press  in 
lanpiBge  which  is  rarely  addressed  by  man  to 
his  fellow  man  outude  of  the  precincts  of  the 
jail  or  the  fishmarket.  The  King  of  Prussia 
was  the  weekly  sport  of  PuncA  and  the  daily 
target  of  the  Timet.  The  Prussian  army  was 
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ridiculed  as  an  army  of  parade — the  Pmsuan 
finances  as  being  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
In  a  war,  Prussia  was  the  Nazareth  of  nations 
out  of  which  no  good  tiling  could  come.  Two 
years  have  passed,  and  out  of  the  obnoxious 
realm  has  come  a  prince  whose  alliance  with 
a  daughter  of  England  may  at  no  distant  day 
secure  the  salvation  of  English  influence  upon 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  end  balance  the 
scale  of  power  in  Europe  against  the  lieredi- 
tarj'  and  mevitable  foes  of  English  institutions, 
English  prosperity  and  English  fi-eedom. 

Prussia,  controlling  within  her  own  domin- 
ions, and  by  means  of  her  close  connections 
with  the  German  Zollverein,  the  immense  re- 
sources of  nearly  40,000,000  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious and  energetic  people  in  the  world; 
Prussia,  disposing  of  an  army  nearly  equal 
in  numerical  force,  and  in  disci])Ime  nillv 
upon  a  level  with  the  actual  army  of  France'; 
Prussia,  in  the  temper  of  the  nation,  and  in 
the  general  tendency  of  her  Government, 
essentially  liberal  and  progressive,  is  at  this 
moment  more  truly  than  ever  in  her  history 
what  the  great  Frederick  designed  her  to  be 
•~the  balance-wheel  of  the  European  system. 
While  Austria,  divided  against  herself,  and 
staggering  still  in  spite  of  the  recent  and 
enormous  increase  of  ner  resources,  under  the 
weight  of  a  vast  public  debt,  recklessly  con- 
tracted, and  long  most  absurdly  administered, 
trembles  at  every  mysterious  thrill  that  can 
be  perceived  within  the  flanks  of  her  Empire, 
and  watches  with  all  the  morUd  jealousy  of 
fear  the  movements  of  Russia  upon  the  East, 
and  of  France  upon  the  West;  Prussia  relies 
tranquilly  upon  tire  internal  strength  of  her 
administration,  and  upon  the  liberal  loyalty 
of  her  people.  She  has  not  forgotten  that  in 
1848  she  alone,  of  the  great  Continental 
States,  proved  herself  able  to  deal  with  the 
revolution  by  her  own  arms  and  her  own 
force.  She  has  since  that  time  fostered  in 
every  possible  way  the  ties  which  unite  the 
lesser  German  States  to  her  policy  and  her 
fortunes-  The  triple  net-work  of  railways 
which,  in  two  directions,  traverses  the  mighty 
German  Empire,  binding  the  Rhine  with  the 
Vistula,  the  Danube  and  the  Alps  with  the 
Northern  Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  is  so  dis- 
tributed that  Prussia,  in  the  last  resort, 

f)rofits  most  largely  by  its  great  and  growing 
hiits  of  enlightenment  and  of  industr}*. 
Wherever  the  interests  of  England  and  of 
Prussia  meet,  those  interests  are  identical ;  and 
from  the  question  of  the  refugees  to  the 
question  of  thetlste  of  Perim  and  the  Red 
Sea,  there  is  not  one  of  the  matters  which 
now  occupy  the  diplomacy  and  agjtate  the 
quid  nunci  of  Europe  upon  which  a  sensible 
English  statesman  and  a  senrible  Prussian 
need  have  a  moment's  serious  difierence  of 
opinion.   By  the  natural  current  of  events 
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therefore,  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two 
GoTemments  must  very  soon  have  been  es- 
tablished. The  marriage  of  the  British  Prin- 
cess Royal  with  the  heir  presumptive  of  the 
Prussian  crown,  however,  accelerated  this 
resumption  of  bonds  that  should  never  have 
been  broken,  and  joined  them  together  with 
a  peculiar  grace  vhieh  bu  sufficed  to  wipe 
out  the  remembrance  of  many  fijolish  insults 
m  the  one  side,  and  of  much  natural  indigna- 
tion on  the  other.  And  the  greetings  which 
the  representatives  of  the  two  Powers  mil 
to-night  exchange  over  the  board  spread  for 
them  by  faospittu>le  Englishmen  in  an  Ameri- 
can city  will  have  more  than  the  ordinary 
significance  of  such  pleasing  and  Pickwickian 
ceremonies. 

To  us  as  Americans  Ihe  interest  of  such  an 
occasion  must  consist  of  course  mainly  in  the 
opportunity  which  it  afTords  us  for  watching 
the  currents  of  foreign  opinion  and  sentiment 
Mr.  Jefferson's  prayer  for  an  ocean  of  fire  to 
roll  betwera  the  old  world  and  the  new  is 
less  likely  now  than  ever  to  be  answered. 
Lideed  a  tongue  of  fire,  we  may  fairly  hope, 
vrill  soon  be  speaking  from  the  shores  of 
England  to  those  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  making  the  communications  as  close  as 
now  our  interests  are,  do  more  to  make  hos- 
tility or  mischief  between  us  impossible  than 
any  separation  ever  could.  And  as  every 
month  that  passes  now  makes  it  more  plain 
that  the  hopes  of  human  liberty  and  right  are 
intrencliing  themselves  within  the  limits  of 
the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  empires,  we  can 
well  afford  to  look  with  perfect  composure 
and  good  will  upon  any  alliance  which  really 
strengthens  the  power  of  England  in  Europe. 
While  our  noble  war-ship  Susquehanna  hes 
at  her  anchorage  in  New-York  Bay,  a  float- 
ing witness  of  the  gallantry  and  sympathy  of 
English  seamen^  displayed  in  the  face  of  the 
most  fearful  of  plagues  towards  their  Ameri- 
can brethren  in  arms,  it  would  ill  become  us 
to  wish  other  than  well  to  that  reconciliation 
of  Protestant  and  constitutional  England 
with  Protestant  and  constitutional  Frussui,  of 
which  our  Gty  is  to-night  to  affi>rd  another 
pledge  and  sj-mboL 

From  The  New  York  Tribune.  • 
OBSIXI  IN  NEW  VOBK. 
The  public  demonstrations  and  procesttons 
of  last  evening,  by  the  European  refugees,  in 
honor  of  the  memor)'  of  Orsini,  which  are 
reported  in  our  columns  to-day,  are  of  too 
aingular  and  striking  a  character  not  to  de- 
serve notice.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  our  Kepublic,  that  assanination 
has  recoved  public  hooon  of  the  kind ;  and 
we  deem  it  due  to  the  American  people  to 
state  that  it  is  an  exotic  allowed  by  the  free- 
dom of  our  lawSi  but  not  oountenaneed  by 
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the  sentiment  of  the  natioD.  While  speaking 
thus,  we  wish  to  be  understood  that  we  hold 
to  the  doctrine  that  resistance  to  tyrants  ts 
obedience  to  God,  and  that  an  oppressed 
people  has  a  right  to  rid  itself  of  oppressioo 
at  whatever  cosL  But  we  do  not  defend  the 
mode,  in  the  case  of  Orsini,  any  more  than 
we  do  the  homicides  of  Louis  Napoleon,  him- 
self a  prime  assasun.  Given  the  suppoutioa 
that  a  tyrant  most  be  got  rid  of,  uiat  doea 
not  carry  with  it  the  right  to  sacrifice  inno- 
cent bystanders  wholesale.  But  in.  order 
that  our  readers  may  judge  fairly  of  the  im- 
mense wrongs  which  fester  in  the  souls  of 
those  who  took  part  in  thQ  demonstration  of 
last  evening,  we  will  recite  briefly  the  crinus 
of  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French. 

Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  in  1&18, 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Itepublicaa 
leaders,  admitted  back  to  France,  from  which, 
up  to  that  time,  along  with  other  members 
of  the  Napoleonic  family,  he  had  been'  ex- 
cluded. Bf  this  means  he  became  a  member 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  a  candidate 
for  President.  On  his  nomination  to  thi 
latter  office,  he  made  the  following  declara* 
tion  to  the  electors : 

"  If  I  should  be  elected  President,  I  shall 
devote  myself,  without  mental  reservation,  to 
consolidating  a  repubhc,  wise  in  its  laws, 
honest  in  its  intentions,  great  and  powerful 
in  its  acts.  I  pledge  my  honor  to  leaTC,  at 
the  end  of /our  yean,  power  consolidatedi 
hberty  untouched,  and  real  prtMrress  accom- 
plished." 

Believing  these  pledges,  the  people  elected 
him,  and  he  then  renewed  them  in  bis  in- 
augural oath,  December,  1848.  Raising 
right  hand,  he  then  said:  "In  the  presence 
of  God,  and  before  the  French  people,  repre- 
sented by  the  National  Assembly,  I  swear 
fidelity  to  the  Democratic  RepubUc,  one  and 
indivisible,  and  to  fulfill  all  the  duties  im- 
posed on  me  by  the  Constitution."  Instead 
of  keeping  his  pledges  and  oath,  and  fulfill- 
ing his  duties,  he  devoted  himself  to  planning 
a  coup  d'etat,  which  was  essayed  in  \8o0,  but 
defeated,  and  on  the  second  attempt  in  ISol, 
was  successfully  achieved.  How  tnis  was  ac- 
complished may  be  understood  by  reviewing 
the  state  of  mrties  in  France  at  that  period. 
Beside  the  L^timists,  Orleanista,  and  In^ 
perialists,  there  were  two  daises  who  viewed 
with  disfavor  the  establishment  of  a  French 
Republic,  and  wished  for  its  overthrow  on 
any  terns.  These  were  the  clergy  and  the 
majority  of  tlie  leading  army  officers,  because 
the  Republicans  wishM  to  dissociate  Church 
and  State  as  much  as  possible,  and  reduce 
tlie  numbers,  expenses,  and  overshadowing 
influence  of  the  army,  which  amounted  in 
time  of  peace  to  half  a  nuUion  men.  In  oon- 
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nection  with  the  clei^  and  military,  accord- 
ingly, Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  secretly 
laid  his  plans,  and,  upon  the  2a  of  Cecember, 
1651,  France  being  at  peace,  and  having 
largely  recovered  from  the  disasters  incident 
to  the  Bevolution  of  1846,  he  accomplished 
his  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Republic. 
He  oad  then  been  President  for  three  years, 
and  was  bound  by  his  oath  to  retire  peaceably 
at  the  end  of  the  following  year.  Ihere  was 
DO  cause  in  threatened  danger  to  the  State 
for  sucli  a  seizure  of  power.  The  Republic, 
of  which  he  was  the  head,  was  regularly 
established,  and  but  for  Us  criminal  ambition 
would  have  endured  in  spite  of  stnne  bad 
laws,  passed  by  a  coalition  of  Legitimists, 
Orlcanists  and  Bonapartists,  in  opposition  to 
the  real  Republican  members  of  the  National 
Assembly. 

Before  dawn,  on  December  2,  1851,  the 
plans  of  the  conspirators  being  complete,  the 
Prefect  of  Police,  De  Maupas,  with  bands  of 
his  men,  broke  into  the  houses,  in  Paris,  of 
nearly  one  hundred  leading  op^nents  of 
Louis  Bonaparte's  ambitious  designs,  seised 
them,  and  threw  them  into  prison.  The  city 
was  then  invested  1^  120,000  troops,  whose 
officers  wers  eonspixators  i  the  National  As- 
sembly was  dispersed  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  300  of  its  members  imprisoned. 
The  first  Napoleon  had  similarly  violated  the 
Constitution  by  expelling  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  from  tnelr  hall,  by  force  of  arms, 
on  the  18th  Brumaire.  The  Constitution  of 
1848,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  another 
such  attempted  crime  by  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate, conttuned  the  following  as  its  68th 
article: 

"Any  measure  by  which  the  President  of 
the  Republic  dissolves  the  National  Assembly, 
prorogues  it,  or  interposes  any  obstacle  to  the 
exercise  of  its  mandates,  is  a  crime  of  high 
treason.  By  such  act  the  President  is  Btrimied 
of  his  functions,  the  people  are  required  to 
refiute  him  obedience,  and  the  executive 
poM'cr  posfics  with  flill  force  into  the  hands  of 
the  Aseembly." 

Louis  Napoleon  having,  "  in  the  presence 
of  Ood  and  the  French  people,"  sworn  fidel- 
ity to  this  Constitution,  committed  perjury 
and  high  treason  in  thus  forcibly  dissolving 
the  Assembly,  and  thereby  ceased  to  be  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic.  The  Qovemment 
from  that  moment,  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, was  vested  in  the  Notional  Assembly. 
The  few  Republican  membem  of  the  Assem- 
bly, who  had  escaped  arrest  and  imprisonment 
at  his  hands,  accordingly  incited  the  people 
to  resistance.  Barricades  were  raised  on  the 
4th  of  December,  1851.  The  fight  began. 
Orders  were  issued  by  Louis  Napoleon  to  the 
troops  to  »b.cm  no  quarter  to  all  found  with 
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arms,  and  even  to  shoot  down  all  unarmed 
citizens  who  ventured  in  the  streets.  Seven 
brigades  simultaneously  attacked  seven  sets 
of  barricades  with  cannon,  and  carried  them 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  At  tlie  same 
time  the  Boulevards  were  occiipi(;d  by  G0,000 
troops.  Groups  of  unorraed  citizens,  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  fired  on,  as*  well 
as  ridden  down  by  the  cavalry.  Artillery 
was  brought  to  bear  on  dwelling-houses,  and 
their  inhabitants  were  put  to  tlie  sword. 
The  number  of  Republicans  who  fell  defend- 
ing the  ConstituUon  at  the  barricade!!,  and  of 
peaceable  and  unarmed  citizens  murdered  in 
the  streets  of  Paris  by  the  usurper's  troops, 
was  2,650.  Simultaneous  uprisings  of  the 
people  in  defence  of  Uie  Constitution  occutred 
throughout  France,  and  the  same  terrible 
vengeance  overtook  them  at  the  hands  of  the 
army,  thorouglily  in  league  with  the  usurper. 
A  Reign  of  Terror  was  established.  The  cry 
of  "  Long  live  the  Republic ! "  ytas  called 
seditious,  and  doomed  its  utterer  to  instant 
death  or  imprisonment.  Louis  Bonaparte 
issued  a  decree  as  follows,  published  on  the 
9th  of  December,  1851. 

"  All  persons  proved  to  be  members  of 
secret  societies  shall  be  transported  to  the 
penal  settlements  of  Cayenne  or  Algiers." 

This  decree  had  particular  reference  to  the 
members  of  the  Republican  Clubs,  Other 
decrees  by  De  Momy,  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  De  Maupas,  Prefect  of  Police,  or- 
dered the  Prefects  of  the  eighty-six  Depart- 
ments *•  to  make  everj  where  arrests  on  a 
grand  scale,  to  strike  terror."  These  orders 
were  fulfilled  literally,  and  the  number  of 
Republicans  arrested  was  so  immense  that 
the  prisons  overflowed,  and  other  build- 
ings nad  to  be  used  for  incarcerating  the  pa- 
tnote.  In  the  Department  of  Lot-et-Garonne, 
1,500  Republicans  were  cast  into  prison ;  in 
the  two  Departments  of  Allier  and  Cher, 
6,000  were  imprisoned ;  in  the  Deportment 
of  Herault,  there  were  2,166,  of  whom  1,674 
were  transported  to  Algiers ;  in  Xi^vre,  6,000 
were  imprisoned,  of  whom  1,000  were  trans- 
ported to  Cayenne  and  Algiers;  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Seine,  u0,000  were  impris- 
oned} in  the  Department  of  Var,  the  number 
imprisoned  was,  2,28\,  and  of  these,  748 
were  transported  to  Algiers  j  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Basses-Alpcs,  1,994  were  imprisoned, 
of  whom  41  Were  transported  to  Cayenne 
and  953  to  Algiers.  Imprisonments  and 
transportations  were  made  on  the  same  scale 
throi^^hout  France,  and  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  in  the  eighiv-slx  Departmenta. 
200,000  were  imprisoned,  of  whom  40,000 
were  transported  like  felons  to  the  penal  set- 
tlements, or  simply  exiled.  The  number 
transported  to  Algiers  was  11,000.  Some 
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Deiinrtmcnts  were  almost  decimated,  and 
some  towtiB  more  tfaan  decimated;  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  little  town  of  Bonny,  Department 
of  Loiret,  of  only  2,000  inhabitants,  400 
were  cast  into  prison  for  sustaininj;  the  Con- 
fititiition  which  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
had  sw  orn  to  uphold.  Numbers  of  women — 
ladieti — were  among  the  transported;  and 
cveft  boys,  the  council  of  war  over  which 
General  Bertrand  presided  having  sent  to 
Cnycnne  thirteen  lads,  the  eldest  of  whom 
\ra's  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  Martial  law 
was  declared  in  many  Departments,  and 
drum-head  courts  were  the  supreme  legal 
tribunals. 

French  history  shows  nothing  equal  in  un- 
provoked atrocity  to  Louis  Napoleon's  coup 
d'ifat  since  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots — 
the  Reign  of  Terror  of  1793  hardly  excepted; 
for  be  It  remembered,  the  total  number  of 
victims  of  the  Paris  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
of  Robespierre,  in  the  fifteen  months  of  its 
existence,  was  1,862.  The  only  crime  of 
these  200,000  victims  of  Louis  Bonanarte's 
Reign  of  Terror  was  devotion  to  the  itepub- 
lic  and  opposition  to  his  usurpation.  Many 
were  exiled  fbr  life  for  simply  crying  "  Long 
live  the  Republic ! "  The  Republican  prison- 
ers and  exiles  included  men  of  the  greatest 
distinction,  talents,  yealth,  worth,  ana  politi- 
cal moderation,  though  the  usurper's  confed- 
erates stigmatized  them  as  enemies  of  pro- 
perty, religion,  and  order.  They  were  crowd- 
ed in  prison  from  ten  to  a  hundred  in  a  single 
cell,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  without  fire,  with- 
out beds,  without  change  of  clothing,  without 
medical  attendance  for  sickness  and  wounds, 
and  without  sufficient  food.  Pestilential  dis- 
eases raged  among  them,  and  their  sufferings 
in  prisons,  in  the  hulks,  and  in  Cayenne  and 
Algiers  concentrated  the  horrors  of  the  Span- 
ish Inquisition,  the  middle  passage,  and  the 
Bastile.  To  show  the  class  of  men  so  per- 
secuted, we  give  the  names  of  the  occupants 
of  one  horrible  little  cell  at  Moulins :  Chami)- 
gobert,  journalist,  imprisoned*  fbr  publishing 
the  68ui  article  of  the  Constitution  above 
quoted,  and  subsequently  transported  to  Al- 
giers for  the  same  crime  ;  Drue!,  a  rich  iron 
merchant;  Desetiveaux,  principal  lawyer  of 
the  town  ;  Dumet,  his  _  clerk  [  Marceau'x, 
tailor;  Mousset,  physician;  Desages,  editor; 
Gueston,  a  rich  land-owner ;  and  the  two 
brothers  Paillard,  merchants.  In  spite  of  the 
destruction  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in 
France,  and  the  concealment  of  the  extent 
of  the  massacres  and  persecutions,  the  Re- 

1)ublican  exiles  in  England  and  elsewhere 
lave  obtained  and  published  the  names  of 
many  thousand  rictims  like  those  abore  men- 
tioned. 

Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  hanng  thus  ac- 
complished the  coup  (t^at,  destroyed  per- 


sonal liberty  and  that  of  the  press,  rendered 
the  army  the  supreme  and  permanent  instru- 
ment of  his  power,  and  covered  France  with 
spies  and  policemen,  and  finding  his  usurps- 
tion  complete,  ordered  eliam  elections 
which  he  was  made  Em]>eror,  and  under 
which  title  he  still  holds  supreme  power. 
Whether  the  people  of  France  wilhngly  sub- 
mit to  the  miiitaiT  reign  of  terror  which  has 
revailed  since  the  coup  d'etat,  cannot  be 
nown.  Within  the  past  year,  however, 
thousands  of  arrests  have  taken  place,  and 
the  secret  soneties  called  the  "MarUmn^" 
the  "  Militatite.**  and  so  fbrdi,  are  aupposed 
at  this  moment  to  embody  a  vast  B«d-Re- 
puhlican  force,  llie  census  in  France  is 
taken  every  five  years,  and  if  increase  of  pop- 
ulation is  in  the  ratio  of  national  prosperity, 
the  ]>eriod  since  the  coup  d'itat  must  have 
been  the  most  disastrous  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. For  it  appears  the  increase  from  1851 
to  1656  was  only  256,194  in  a  population  of 
over  35,000,000.  Tlie  increase  has  never  been 
BO  small  in  any  quinquennial  period  since  the 
year  1800.  From  1801  to  1806  it  was 
greater,  and  from  1841  to  1846  nearly  five 
times  as  great.  In  54  of  the  86  departments 
the  population  since  the  eovp  d'etat  has  ac- 
tually decreased. 

Such  are  the  facts  and  the  results  in  France 
of  the  usurpation  of  Louis  Napoleon.  We 
are  aware  that  in  vulgar  estimation  poKtical 
success  hallows  any  crime,  but  we  are  not  of 
that  opinion,  and  symiiathise  with  those  that 
are  in  bonds,  wherever  found.  We  believe 
that  these  facts  just  presented,  and  never  be- 
fore so  fully  condensed,  will  enable  our  read- 
ers to  judge  of  the  ghastly  wrongs  inflicted 
by  the  great  assassin  and  perjurer  on  the 
])oor  exiles  in  question  and  on  di«r  ffeUov^ 
sufferers  and  martyrs. 

From  The  N.  T.  Evening  Post,  19  AmiL 
THE  ISLAND  OF  PERIM. 
The  part  which  this  little  island  is  destiaed 
to  play  in  the  diplomacy,  the  commerce  and 
the  international  relaUons  of  the  European 
states,  is  by  no  means  unimportant.  It  is 
situated  at  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  com- 
pletely commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  therefore  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  It 
is  the  key  to  the  southern  channel  of  trade 
with  India,  China,  and  Japan.  It  belongs  to 
Turkey.  England  occujiies  it,  and  does  not 
cease  to  occupy  it,  for  it  neutralizes  the  dan- 
gers from  France  if  the  Suez  oanal  were  ex- 
ecuted, Turkey  will  not  sell  it,  and  denies 
through  the  Constantinople  press,  that  she  is 
in  treaty  with  England  fbr  its  sale. .  It  is 
confidently  asserted  by  late  French  papers, 
as  set  forth  in  another  column,  that  France 
and  Russia  have  protested  by  a- joint  note 
against  the  EnglisK  oocupatbn,  and  Tnritey 
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refuses  to  grant  a  firman  for  the  piercing  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  so  long  as  England  con- 
tinues to  hold  Perim.  French  diplomacy  is 
urging  Turkey  to  make  a  formal  demand,  of 
England's  evacuation  of  the  island. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  conti- 
nental nations  are  waking  up  to  the  immense 
Btrategetical  and  commercial  importance  of 
this  apparently  insigniScant  island,  and  it  is 
even  aaid  that  France  vould  look  upon  Eng" 
land's  continued  possession  |w  a  easut  bdli. 
It  is  one  of  the  smalleat  but  by  fiir  the  most 
valuable  bit  of  land  tbis  nde  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  Btandinff  as  it  does,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  Sea,  trhose  coasts  are  uniformly  moun- 
tainous, and  even  precipitous,  from  Mount 
Sinia  to  Bab-el-Mandeb.  The  south-western 
comer  of  the  peninsular  Arahiit  and  the 
promontories  of  Egyptian  Abyssinia  almost 
meet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  Is- 
land of  Ferim  is  the  link  that  unites  them, 
and  whoever  possesses  that,  possesses  the  key 
to  the  channel  through  which,  in  fifty  j  earB, 
will  How  the  commerce  of  the  old  P^st  and 
the  stalwart  West. 

Leaving,  the  l6ng,  tedious  and  expensive 
journey  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  out 
of  the  question,  there  are  but  two  routes 
worthy  of  mention  as  likely  hereafter  to  ion- 
fine  within  their  limits  the  trade  with  the 
EasL  The  route  through  Persia,  Central 
Am,  and  Beloochistan,  though  possible,  U, 
for  innumerable  reasons,  now  wholly  out  of 
the  question.  The  great  routes  are  that  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  that  through  the 
north  of  Syria  and  the  valley  (incorreetly  so 
called)  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 
The  practicability  of  the  latter  route  was 
demonstrated  in  the  sixteenth  century,  for  it 
was  the  great  route  of  the  merchants  of  that 
day;  but  its  practicability  then,  proves  noth- 
ing now.  Tune,  in  this  a^e  of  iteam  and 
electriaty,  a  an  element  which  cannot  be  left 
out  of  the  account.  Then  it  was  of  the  least 
Talue;  now  it  is  all  important.  An  over- 
land route  will  never  be  the  great  route,  es- 
pecially where  two  or  three  reshipments  must 
necessarily  be  made.  The  practicability  of 
the  former  route  is  beyond  dispute.  It  is  al- 
ready traversed,  as  to  its  land  portions,  by 
railways,  and  no  one  can  doubt  the  feasibility 
of  the  canal  (which  will  save  all  reshipment, 
and  make  the  commubication  between  the 
Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pacific 
continuous  by  water,)  after  the  expontions  of 
H.  de  LessepB,  even  if  the  strenuous  opposi- 
tion of  Lord  Palmerston  for  fifteen  years  had 
not  already  made  it  clear. 

If  the  Euphrates  Valley  route  were  ever  to 
prove  the  quickest  for  passeogera,  it  can 
never  be  the  best  for  freight,  nrom  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  forced  transfer  of  firright 
from  veudi  to  canr  and  from  can  to  Teasel* 
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again.  "We  look  upon  the  Suez  Canal  as  we 
do  upon  the  Pacific  Railroad — it  is  a  gigandc 
undertaking,  but  it  is  certain  to  he  achieved. 
The  conception  and  the  attemj)!  are  the 
ample  guarantees  of  ultimate  success.  Hoary 
Nature  may  heap  up  mountains,  pour  out 
seas,  and  with  all  her  subtle  forces  strive 
against  the  power  that  has  already  wrested 
so  much  from  her  grasp,  but  the  conquering 
march  of  Science  is  over,  or  under,  or  through 
them  all. 

It  is  this  inevitable  result  which  England 
has  learned  to  apprehend.  With  a  silent 
and  cautious  proviaence  she  has  for  fifteen 
years  opposed  the  piercing  of  Suez,  which 
would  shorten  the  distance  from  Europe  to 
India  hy  more  than  7,000  miles;  and  now, 
foreseeing  that  further  open  op]K)sition  -to  the 
canal  willhe  useless,  she  has  planted  herself 
upon  the  rock  which,  on  one  side,  looks  to 
the  sea  where  Pharaoh's  chariots  went  down, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  Orient,  whose  com- 
merce will  give  the  wealth  and  the  power 
that  are  to  perjietuate  a  dynasty  more  opu- 
lent and  enduring  than  any  of  the  Egyptian 
kings.  Her  object  is  the  same  in  ei^er  cane, 
to  impede  the  access  of  other  nations  to  her 
Lidian  possessions  and  trade.  Her  occupa- 
tion of  Ferim  is  a  bold  and  master  stroxe. 
It  kee))s  Turkey  from  granting  the  firman  fin- 
piercing  the  Isthmus ;  and  secures  the  com- 
mand of  the  Red  Sen,  and  therefore  of  the 
Isthmus,  whenever  the  canal  is  made.  The 
continental  nations,  as  we  have  said,  begin  to 
see  the  value  of  the  prize  which  England  had 
almost  clutched,  and  are  uniting  in  protest 
against  an  occupation  which  she  certainly  has 
no  right  to  exercise,  and  in  apology  for  which 
there  is  only  the  magnitude  of  the  prize  and 
the  t^ht  or  might. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  that  the  integrihr 
of  tlie  Ottoman  empire,  for  which  the  alli- 
ance fought  with  Rusiua  the  bloody  Crimean 
war,  was  the  last  object  that  England  had  in 
view  in  protecting  the  "  sick  man  **  from 
northern  usurpation.  The  treaty  of  Paris 
has  not  protected  the  same  sick  man  from 
usurpation  at  the  South.  What  the  result 
will  be  we  can  only  conjecture,  for  issues  are 
not  yet  clearly  defined ;  nor  is  action  in  the 
matter,  and  protest  agoinst  the  wrong,  so 
public  as  it  soon  will  be.  France  and  Russia 
are  only  beginning  to  be  -aroused,  and 
against  such  an  alliance  England  will  not 
hasten  to  make  war  while  India  and  China 
are  still  demanding  the  putting  forth  of  all 
her  powers  to  secure  her  conquests  in  the 
one,  and  advance  her  commerce  with  the 
other.  There  is  no  item  in  English  and 
French  complications  so  likely  to  provoke 
hostilities  as  England's  oontmued  occupation 
of  the  lale  of  Perim. 
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FRANCE  WIDE  AWAKE. 


FRANCE  WIDE  AWAKE  TO  ENGLISH 

AGGRESSION'S. 
The  Fnris  Patrie  has  an  article  upon  the 
Eubject  of  the  English  occu])ation  of  the  Isle 
of  Perim,  against  which  it  is  confidently  as- 
serted that  France  and  Kassia  have  protested 
in  a  joint  note.  The  Pairie  says . — N.  Y. 
Herald. 

We  are  anxious  to  impress  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind  that  the  taking  poasession  of  the 
Isle  of  Perim  by  the  E^ifush  is  a  most  vio- 
lent attack  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  and  tne  principle  of  the  liberty  of  the 
seas.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  raise  any 
irritating  discussion  under  present  circum- 
stances ;  but  we  hare  no  choice  about  the 
matter.  Now  is  the  time  to  prevent  the  ter- 
ritorial usurpation  which  England  is  cITecting 
in  order  that  she  may  not  at  a  later  pcriou 
be  able  to  shelter  herself  behind  the  pretext 
of  a  fait  accompli,  and  to  invoke  the  conse- 
cration of  time.  The  (French)  press  is 
unanimous  in  affirming  that  the  Isle  of  Perim 
belongs  to  Turkey  by  an  undoubted  title  t 
that  the  occupation  of  this  island  by  England 
is  illegal  i  and  that  she  is  proceeding  to  for- 
tify it  in  defiance  of  all  rifi|ht8,  in  order  to  in- 
sure for  herself  the  dommation  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  In- 
dhi.  Ought  we  to  confine  ourselves  to  point- 
ing out  the  designs  of  England,  the  tenden- 
cies of  her  policy,  and  the  perseverance  with 
which  she  pursues  her  object  P  Is  that  the 
only  part  that  the  press  has  to  playP  Is  it 
enough  to  record  complacently  that  a  mili- 
tary commission  has  advised  such  and  such 
wirks,  in  order  that  the  English  forces, 
doubly  established  on  Perim  and  on  an  islet 
on  the  Arabian  coast,  should  be  able  to  cover 
by  a  cross  fire,  the  only  practicable  entrance 
to  the  Red  Sea  ?  No,  that  ii  not  enough. 
Will  Europe  allow  these  works  to  be  made? 
— will  she  permit  the  detestable  maxim, '  C« 
qui  hon  it  prendre  est  hon  h-  garder'  to  be 
predominant  in  the  law  of  nations  P  That  is 
the  true,  the  only  question  ;  and  France,  for 
more  reasons  than  one,  cannot  hesitate  to  ask 
it.  On  the  one  hand,  if  France,  without  cal- 
culating the  sacrifices  which  such  an  enter- 
prise imposed  upon  her,  co-operated  in  assur- 
mg  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  it  was  not,  we  suppose,  that 
England — in  spite  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  to 
which  she  is  a  party — should  take  possession 
of  any,  even  the  romutest  fraction  of  Turkish 
territory,  and  make  it  a  standing  point  from 
which  to  threaten  the  commerce  of  the  world 
mth  her  cannon.  ^  And,  in  another  pomt  of 
Tiew,  as  tbe  piercing  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
will  open  a  urect  communication  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Seas,  con 
France,  which  is  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
work,  allow  her  flag  to  aubmit  to  the  English 


protectorate  in  the  fortified  Isle  of  Perim  P 
Our  dignity  is  in  question;  the  dimity  oi 
other  nations  cannot  be  less  susceptible.  It 
is  time  for  Europe  to  show  England  that  she 
miist  give  up  her  traditional  habits  of  en- 
croachment. The  question  can  no  longer  re- 
main undecided,  whether  it  is  to  be  settled  by 
diplomatic  nwoUations,  or  by  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  U>ngre88  of  Paris.  Turkey 're- 
fuses to  grant  the  firman  for  the jnercioR  of 
the  IsthmuB  of  Suez  so  long  as  fjiglana  oc- 
cupies Perim.  She  siezes  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  claim  a  possession  which  she  has  never 
abandoned,  and  which  she  will  neither  give 
away  nor  sell.  Has  she  not,  by  her  oi^ons 
of  the  press  at  Constantinople,  denied  the 
truth  of  the  reports  that  she  was  in  trea^ 
for  the  sale  of  Perim  to  England  P  England 
must,  therefore,  either  show  a  title  to  hold 
Perim,  or  give  it  uj).  In  short,  if  the  nations 
of  Europe  do  not  mean  to  abandon  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Red  Sea»  to  Enghmd — if,  in 
their  eyes,  the  intcgritjr  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire be  not  a  Action — it  is  indispensable  tlut 
they  should,  without  a  moment's  delay,  make 
the  occupation  of  Perim  by  the  ^gUsh  a 
political  question  of  the  highest  importaneeL 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  reverted  % 
second  time  to  this  subject,  not  in  order  gra- 
tuitously to  speak  of  a  situation  pregnant 
with  complicated  embarrassments— a  situa- 
tion not  for  a  moment  to  be  tost  sight  — 
but  to  protest,  in  the  name  of  public  right 
and  treaties,  against  a  usurpation  winch  we 
trust  will  not  be  consummated. 


From  the  Times,  7  Apifl. 
EXPOSITION  OF  BRITISH  POLICY  IN  THE 
EAST. 

DETEUnNAnON  HOT  TO  ALLOW  BDBOFEAN 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Over- 
land Route  to  India,  the  political  goeaips  of  the 
Contment  have  seen  with  extreme  jealoosy 
the  extention  of  what  they  call  "  English  in- 
fluence "  in  Egypt  and  the  parts  adjacent  It 
might  strike  them  that  a  nation  which  acts  i> 
likely  to  have  more  influence  than  nations 
which  merely  talk  ;  and,  moreover,  that  a  free 
community  of  active  men  must  necessarily 
extend  its  relations  with  countries  which  lie  00 
their  way  to  a  most  valuable  dependency. 
This  country  has,  indeed,  done  wonders  for 
Egypt  since  Waghobn  succeeded  in  his  nota* 
ble  enterprise.  The  whole  mail  traffic  and  ■ 
large  part  of  the  passenger  traffic  between 
England  and  India,  Cluna,  Austndia,  and  the 
Indian  Archipelago  has  been  diverted  to  the 
route  of  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  perish- 
ing cities  of  E^pt  are  living  again,  tooehed 
by  the  renovating  influence  of  Britifih  entei^ 

Srise  and 'civilization.  Alexandria,  Cairo  and 
ues  are  becoming  pl&oee-  of  the  highest  im- 
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portance,  and  the  VIceroyalty  a  taking  its  po- 
sition at  the  Trealthiest  and  most  prosperous 
State  of  the  East.  All  this  has  been  done  by 
Enf^lishmen,  and  Trhat  has  been  done  is  at 
nothing  coin]>ared  with  what  will  be  effected 
before  a  few  years  have  passed  away.  Already 
the  Railway  is  nearly  finished  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  Indian 
Mail  now  traverses  the  country  twice  every 
week,  and  it  is  certain  that,  with  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  trade,  the  departures  of  first-clasa 
Eiigiieh  steaniepi  from  Suez  will  soon  be  al- 
most daily.  Our  telegraph  lines  will  soon  be 
^  laid  along  the  Red  Sea  and  the  shores  of  Ara- 
bia to  Kurrachee  or  Bombay,  Thousands  of 
British  soldiers  will  yearly  cross  the  Desert 
on  their  way  to  and  from  our  Empire  in  the 
East.  We  may  add  that  the  direct  trade  of 
I^ypt  with  this  countrv  is  of  the  very  great- 
est importance,  and  that  the  Viceroyalty  is 
linked  to  England  by  oootuiually  strengthen- 
ing interests.  Such  fiuiti  as  these,  one  would 
Uunk,  night  ahow  other  nataont  the  illiberal- 
ity  and  folly  of  endeavoring  to  tliwart  the  in- 
tercourse which  has  done  so  much  for  a  coun- 
try but  lately  plunged  in  poverty  and  barbar- 
ism. But  national  jealousy  and  national  van- 
ity are  proof  against  reason  and  good  feeling. 
The  French  people,  not  content  with  their 
high  iKuition  on  the  Continent,  not  recogniz- 
ing the  truth  that  their  destiny,  though  great, 
is  merely  Europeatiy  seek  to  follow  us  over 
the  world,  and,  without  an  object  but  the  grat- 
ification of  an  uneasy  self-esteem,  to  force 
themselves  into  all  our  concerns.  France  has 
no  interests  in  the  Red  Sea  or  Indian  Ocean. 
She  is  represented  in  E^  pt  onlv  bT  a  few  ad- 
venturers, who,  with  a  ])hancjr  whico  English- 
men have  no  dewre  to  rival,  ingratiate  Uiem- 
selves  with  tlie  Mahomedani,  and  adopt  the 
manners,  the  morals,  and  sometimes  the  faith, 
of  the  race  among  which  they  live.  This 
clique  has  always  been  animated  by  a  bitter 
jealouHy  of  England,  and  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  KuKtiian  Wtir,  when  France  and  England 
were  in  arms  togetlier,  it  did  not  care  to  dis- 
semble its  hostility.  To  the  inspiration  of 
these  French  fortune-seekers  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted the  plan  of  making  a  canal  from  the 
Mediterranean  Coast  to  Suei — a  scheme  so 
wild  and  impracticable  that  no  man  can  be- 
h'eve  it  to  be  sincerely  propounded  for  com- 
mercial and  maritime  obj  ecta.  Our  cooriction 
is,  that  if  a  conoeMton  were  granted  by  the 
Port«  the  canal  would  not  he  made — that  it 
is  not  intended  to  be  made,  but  that  the  in- 
atallation  of  a  French  compaoy,  under  French 
protection,  on  the  route  wnich  our  mails  and 
passengers  follow,  would  be  used  as  a  means 
of  thwarting  us  in  all  plans  for  perfecting  the 
a^tem  of  transit.  In  feet,  it  is  merely  a  po- 
litical scheme,  for  operating  on  our  line  of 
oommunicatioiu.  Whenever  we  |»opoied  an 


extension  of  railway,  or  another  line  of  tele- 
graph, or  an  improvement  of  the  port,  or  the 
erection  of  a  ware-house,  or  any  practical  ob- 
ject, we  should  be  met  wilii  the  rights  of  the 
Lesseps  Company,  which  we  should  be  told 
was  in  a  year  or  two  to  commence  that  great 
work  of  civilization  by  which  France,  to  whom 
alone  belongs  the  initiation  of  ideas,  was  to  at- 
tract the  gaze  of  the  universe.  We  sincerely 
trust  that  if  there  are  any  persons  who  believe 
that  an  imnroper  opposition  has  been  made  to 
the  Suez  scneme,  they  wiUbe  content  to  give  the 
successive  Governments  of  the  country  credit 
for  understanding  the  question  better  than 
themselves.  England  has  done  everj'thing 
for  Egypt,  and  she  alone  is  interested  m  the 
traffic  across  the  isthmus.  If,  then,  the  canal 
were  feasible,  English  engineers  would  have 
executed  it  long  ago.  All  that  can  be  done  is 
to  make  a  railway,  and  that  has  been  effected, 
while  those  who  clamor  for  wonderful  pngeets 
have  been  aittinig  idly  at  home. 

The  occupation  of  the  rock  of  Ferim  is  a 
question  of  a  similar  nature,  ^glish  steam- 
ers, OB  we  have  said,  are  nasung  and  repass- 
ing the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea*  daily.  No 
other  European  flag  ever  appears  on  the 
waters  of  this  tropical  gulf.  Neither  France, 
nor  Russia,  nor  Austria  has  the  slightest  con- 
cern with  it.  It  19  in  the  exclusive  occupa- 
tion of  England,  and  must  in  the  nature  of 
tilings  remain  so  as  long  as  England  has  vast 
possessions  beyond  it,  and  tliesc  other  coun- 
tries have  none  at  all.  Perim,  which  is  ad- 
vantageously situate  at  a  point  where  the 
navigation  is  difficult,  has  been  an  uninhabited 
rock*  except  at  rare  interTOk,  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  i  it  was  occupied  wlien  Sir 
David  Baird  was  about  to  invade  Egypt  from 
India  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  and  when,  a  few 
months  back,  our  people  returned,  they  found, 
we  are  told,  the  fortifications  and  reservoirs 
just  as  their  grandfathers  left  them.  And 
yet,  because  we  form  a  settlement  on  this 
desert  rock  in  the  sen,  where  no  flag  but  our 
own  ever  conies,  we  must  listen  to  an  outburst 
of  spite  from  the  Continental  press!  We 
are  to  forego  the  posnession  of  a  spot  which 
is  untenanted  by  any  human  being,  and  which 
is  found  to  be  a  convenient  halting-place  for 
our  mail  steamers  and  transports,  eumply  out 
of  deference  to  the  susceptflnlities  of  Conti- 
nental poUtidans,  who  hare  not  the  smallest 
interest  in  those  repons  of  the  .world,  and 
who  nerer  heard  the  name  of  Perim  in  their 
lives.  Perim  be  necessary  for  the  inter- 
course between  Europe  and  Asia,  but  Perim 
must  be  left  desolate  because  France  thinks 
that  the  occupation  will  too  much  increase 
the  influence  of  England  on  the  Arabian  and 
Abyssinian  coasts,  litis  is  what  the  sdence 
of  polities  has  come  to  among  the  pubHdsts 
of  the  Saoond  Enpiie. 
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Wc  have  htid  enough  of  such  trifling. 
Ever  since  the  French  press  has  been  forbid- 
den to  discuss  domeBlic  subjects  it  has  alwaj-s 
been  searching  for  some  paltry  matter  of  this 
kind,  and  seeking  to  elevate  it  into  a  great 
poUUcal  question.  The  Continental  journal- 
ists have  also  thought  fit  to  insinuate  a  prop- 
osition which  we  may  aa  well  repudiate  at 
once — namely,  that  ike  policy  of  this  coun- 
try in  Asia  is  to  be  subordinated  to  some 
general  Council  of  European  Powers,  and 
we  consequently  hear  of  the  occuj)ntion  of 
Perim  being  brouglit  before  the  Fansian  Con- 
ference, and  of  collective  notes  being  medi- 
,tated  on  the  subject.  There  is  probably  no 
truth  in  all  this ;  but  still,  the  existence  of 
the  report  is  evidence  of  notions  which  we 
mav  as  well  dissipate  at  once.  As  for  Egypt 
and  the  Red  sea,  the  intentions  of  this  coun- 
try arc  soon  stated.  We  have  no  vjjsh  to 
a<y]uire  territorial  possessions  in  those  parts, 
but  we  will  not  for  a  moment  tolerate  any 
ictieme  for  interferinj^  with  the  great  system 
of  intercommunication  which  we  are  now 
building  up.  As  for  any  nation  pretending 
to  a  superior  or  even  on  equal  position, 
with  England  in  Egypt,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  have  not  labored  so  much  to  give 
up  now  the  fruits  of  our  labor.  Twice  within 
the  last  sixty  years  have  British  arms  pre- 
served Esjpt  to  the  Porte.  In  the  first  of 
these  conflicts,  a  great  French  army  and  fleet, 
led  by  the  first  of  modem  Generals,  was  ut- 
terly defeated  and  destroyed.  Forty  years 
afterwards,  when  an  ambitious  Viceroy  made 
war  agunst  his  sovereign,  it  was  again  a 
British  force  that  crushed  his  pretensions. 
The  poHcy  and  spirit  of  England  are  what 
they  were  in  1798  and  1840.  Ourownrighu 
and  the  rights  of  the  Sultan  we  will  support, 
as  we  have  done  before  against  either  Euro- 
pean or  Egyptian  ambition.  So  we  would 
advise  those  journalists  who  are  busying 
themselves  about  English  proceedings  in  the 
Red  Sea  to  attend  to  matters  jrhich  more 
nearly  concern  themselves.  Perim  can  only 
possibly  belong  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  or 
the  Imaum  of  Muscat  If  cither  of  these 
potentates  choose  to  make  a  reclamation  we 
shall  know  how  to  deal  with  it;  but  any 
other  State  wIU  only  lose  its  time  and  temper 
by  interfering  with  the  queation.  Frobeoly 
all  that  has  been  swd  on  tne  matter  proceetu 
only  from .  the  ill-humor  of  the  Continental 
Press,  but  should  any  Government  be  so  ill- 
advised  as  to  give  effect  to  these  suggestions, 
we  trust  Lord  Malmesbury  will  simply 
decline  to  listen  to  any  such  meddling  with 
our  ttationiU  affairs. 

Coirespondence  of  the  Times. 
Vienna,  April  3. — As  the  French  govern- 
ment has  had  occasion  to  obaerve  that  its 


recent  measures  have  found  no  favor  with  tlie 
continental  cabinets,  it  is  denrous  to  direct 
their  attention  to  other  matter:*,  and  hat 
therefore  agtun  brought  forward  the  occujjb- 
tion  of  the  island  of  Perim  by  the  Enghsh. 
A  Brussels  |)aper  says  that,  as  the  RuasiaD 
government  insists  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  strongly 
as  France  does,  it  will  not  fail  to  enter  a  for- 
mal protest  against  the  occupation  of  Perim. 
The  question  nas  not  yel  been  taken  into  sr- 
rious  consideration  here,  but  this  Cabinet  is 
not  inclined  to  couBider  the  occupation  of  a 
smalt  island  in  tite  Aratuan  Gulf  a  matter  of 
high  importance  to  the  European  Powers. 


THE  ENGLISH  DEFENCE  OF  THE  PERIM 
OCCUPATION. 

The  London  Times  of  April  7th  has  an 
article  on  the  Island  of  Perim — a  subject 
wliich  has  been  carefully  kept  out  of  sight 
hitherto  by  the  English  journals  and  by  Par- 
liament. The  protests  of  the  French  jour- 
nals againnt  England's  unjustifiable  occupa* 
tion  of  an  island  to  which  ahe  has  not  uie 
slightest  claim,  except  that  of  aelf-intneitt 
have  at  last  become  too  persistent  and  men- 
acing to  be  disregarded.  The  Time*  makes 
light  of  the  whole  matter,  laughs  at  the  Suez 
Canal  project,  (which,  if  not  feasible,  fifteen 
years  of  strenuous  opposition  to  it  have  been 
wasted,  and  a  chance  for  a  gratuitous  deple- 
tion of  the  French  treasury  thrown  away,) 
and  declaims  largely  about  the  wonders  that 
English  influence  nas  wrought  for  Eg}-pt  since 
Waghom  succeeded  in  his  notable  enterprise 
of  an  Overland  route.  The  Times  endeavora 
to  convince  France  that  her  destiny,  though 
great,  is  simply  European ;  that  she  must  not 
seek  to  follow  England  all  over  the  world; 
that,  in  short,  she  has  no  interests  in  the 
Red  Sea  or  the  Indian  Ocnn,  but  should  con- 
fine her  work  of  rinlization  to  the  initiatioa 
of  ideas.  It  pretenda  to  look  uiwn  the  Sues 
canal  merely  as  a  political  scheme  to  gtve 
France  an  opportunity  to  operate  on  Eog- 
land's  line  of  communications.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  a  defence  of  the  English  occupa- 
tion, except  on  tlie  ground  of  expediency.  The 
Times  even  goes  so  fer  as  to  say  that  the 
island  is  in  the  exclusive  occupation  of  Eng- 
land, and  must  remain  so  as  long  as  Eng- 
land has  vast  posessions  beyond  it,  and  those 
other  countries  (France,  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria) have  none  at  all."  In  the  same  article 
occasion  is  taken  to  repel  the  insinuations  of 
some  of  the  continental  jonmalists  that  the 
poUev  of  England  in  Asia  ia  to  he  subordi- 
natea  to  anv  general  coimdl  of  European 
powers,  or  that  the  Parisian  Conference  has 
any  business  to  meddle  vi^  England'a  occih- 
pation  of  Perim. 
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It  is  very  posBible  that,  if  this  subject 
should  be  tiie  occasion  of  a  fonnal  remon- 
straDce  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  continental 
nations,  England  would  reply,  through  Lord 
Malnicsburv,  in  some  courteous,  diplomatic 
phrase,  "  Mind  your  own  business."  And 
It  is  difficult  to  see  vhat  excuse  France  or 
Bussia  vould  have  for  further  mterference, 
since  their  light  to  undertake  the  preserra- 
Uon  of  a  balance  of  power  among  Asiatic  and 
African  kingdoms  has  not  yet  been  unirer- 
sally  conceded,  whatever  ma^  have  been  their 
office  in  regard  to  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Austria  is  said  to  be  indifferent. 

If  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  or  the  Imaum  of 
Muscat  choose  to  make  a  reclamation — a 
result  which  the  diplomacy  of  all  the  conti- 
nental nations  is  now  striving  to  obtain'— 
the  purposes  of  England,  in  her  long  oppo- 
sition to  the  Suez  canal,  (an  opposition  con- 
tinued even  by  the  present  Kovernment,)  and 
in  her  indefensible  occupation  of  the  islands 
of  Perim  and  Acht-BrUder,  vill  no  longer  be 
matter  of  cor^ecture^^.  T.  Evming  Fast. 


From  The  Spectator,  8  April. 
FRANCE— BUSSIA. 

Is  this  holidajr  bterral,  at  a  time  when  the 
business  of  Cliristendom  is  to  a  certain  extent 
suspended,  rumors  take  the  place  of  facts,  but 
in  truth  the  actual  condition  of  Europe  is 
such  that  rumors  are  themselves  events,  influ- 
ences, and  powers.  We  know  enough  to  under- 
stand the  manner  in  which  these  rumors  work, 
even  when  they  are  not  quite  true.  Napoleon 
the  third  is  under  such  pressing  necessities, 
that  he  has  already  been  compelled  to  amend 
his  course  towards  Great  Britain,  and  he  is 
now  obh'ged  to  pay  some  tribute  to  appear- 
ances Bt  home.  Before  setting  out  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  in  the  departments  to  see  that 
all  is  quiet.  General  Esptnasse,  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  superintendent  of  official  "  tran- 
quillity "  in  France,  hat  i«ted  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  a  deputation  from  Macon, 
where  the  friends  of  M.  de  Lamarttne  are 
endeavoring  to  arrange  his  affiurs.  "The 
Prince  who  has  struggled  for  ten  years  against 
the  excesses  of  demagogues,"  says  General 
Espinassc,  in  a  letter  to  the  deputation, 
places  bis  name  at  the  head  of  the  subscrip- 
tion to  redeem  the  estates  of  M.  de  Laroar- 
tine,  in  memory  of  the  services  rendered  by 
the  poet-statesman  "  to  the  cause  of  order  in 
1848."  It  is  a  tribute  from  the  Empire  to 
such  conservative  sentimentalism  as  emanated 
from  the  Republican  ferment  i  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  it  ia  a  bid  fof  a  new  class  of 
■uffraget  for  Imperialism.  The  effort  to  pui^ 
chase  populariW  shows  that  there  is  a  want 
of  that  commodity:  but  we  doubt  whether 
the  pice  is  high  enough.  Let  the  sanonr  of 
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society  try  the  offer  of  a  crumb  of  constitu- 
tional liberty. 

Again,  the  Emperor  has  been  in  council 
with  the  great  financiers — not  for  the  first 
time — to  consult  on  measures  for  galvanizing 
French  commerce;  and  the  Bourse  is  agi> 
tated  by  new  expedients  for  "  making  things 
pleasant"  in  the  market  Some  parties  in 
that  important  body^  irish  all  railway  shares 
to  be  Consolidated  in  one  stock,  guaranteed 
by  the  state, — as  if  we  were  to  convert  our 
300  and  odd  millions  of  railway  stock  Into  an 
augmentaUon  of  50  per  cent  on  the  National 
Deot  with  diridends  paid  through  the  Bank 
of  England!  Another  scheme  is,  to  have 
only  one  instead  of  two  settlements  a  month 
in  those  securities  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  Government  stock — the  longer  period 
being  more  favorable  to  speculation.  These 
attempts  to  encourage  the  Bourse  show  that 
the  Bourse  is  in  want  of  couru|;e ;  and  every- 
body "  knows  the  reason  why.**^  The  repress- 
ive measures  of  the  Government  hai^e  not 
only  diminished  the  trade  with  some  foreign 
countries,  but  have  cramped  home  trade  by 
restoring  the  apprehensions,  and  with  them, 
we  suppose,  the  hoarding  habits  which  Napo- 
leon tlic  Third  had  done  so  much  to  break 
down.  Under  these  influences  the  capital 
which  would  have  been  actively  engag!<d  just 
now  in  French  enterprises  is  actually  iearing  . 
the  country  ;  some  of  it,  we  imagine,  going 
to  the  North,  and  some  we  know  to  other 
quarters  in  considerable  sums. 

And  while  Napoleon  is  thus  situated  politi- 
cally and  financially  at  home,  there  are 
rumors  which  daily  pow  stronger  that  Aus>, 
tria  has  been  resisting  his  menadng  remon- 
strances against  the  conduct  of  the  Vienna 
press — a  remonstrance  against  the  editing  of 
an  Austrian  ])re8s  from  the  Imperial  editor  of 
that  Moniteur  in  which  appeared  the  politiCBl 
manifestoes  of  the  FrcncK  army ! 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  Government 
of  France,  just  at  present,  is  that  of  Russia; 
while  Franco  is  retrograding,  Russia  is  ad- 
vancing. The  Emperor  Alexander  is  dimin- 
ishing the  pririlege  of  the  upper,  enlarging 
the  liberties  of  the  humbler  classes,  and  thus 
idenlifyine  the  progress,  welfare,  and  heart- 
feeling^  of  tiie  multitude,  with  the  stability, 
extension  and  grandeur  of  the  empire.  We 
have  to  watch  the  facts  and  to  learn  whether 
the  prospectus  of  self-emancipation  is  to  be 
carried  out  indeed.  One  fact  is  pretty  well 
established,  that  as  far  as  Russia  has  hitherto 
advanced  in  that  noble  path,  it  has  been 
under  the  guidance  of  one  or  two  of  her 
latest  sovereigns;  but  Alexander  is  leading 
the  van  in  a  peculiarly  generous  manner. 
The  landowners  are  invitM  to  assist  in  the 
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EXTENSION  OF  ENGLISH  COMMERCE. 


ehange,  and  they  api>ear  to  be  doing  bo.  On ' 
a  recent  occasion  General  MoiiraTief  has 
once  more  proclaimed  the  object  and  spirit  of 
the  new  minsion  of  Hussia,  especially  address- 
ing the  nobles.  The  speech  is  imbued  vrith 
the  most  generous  sentiments.  "Moral  in- 
terests," said  Mouravief,  "  take  precedence  of 
material  oneR,"  and,  he  might  have  added, 
that  material  interests  jirofit  by  bring  put  in 
their  own  subordinate  place.- 


From  The  Economist. 
THE  EXTENSION  OF  ENOUSH  COM- 
MERCE IN  INDIA  AND  ASIA. 

The  debate  on  Mr.  Ewart's  motion  for  in- 
quiring  into  the  means  of  promoting  English 
Colonisation  in  India  and  further  traffic  with 
the  interior  and  wiUi  Central  Asia,  would  have 
perhaps  been  more  valuable  if  the  colonisa- 
tion question  had  not  been  raised.  That 
there  are  difficulties  nearly  insuperable  in 
persuading  Englishmen  in  any  numbers  to 
settle  in  a  country  which  is  not  only  prejudi- 
cial to  their  healtli,  but  already  densely  popu- 
lated by  a  people  whose  languages  are  num- 
erous and  difficult,  and  customs  entirety  alien 
to  ouvs,  will  readily  be  admitted.  And 
though  the  attractive  power  of  investments 
over  ^capital,  and  of  capital  over  capitalists, 
might  overcome  many  difficulties  if  only 
health  could  be  secured, — yet  the  few  climates 
in  whicli  Europeans  can  lire  with  tolerable 
comfort  are  not  the  climates  of  districts  where 
capital  can  he  profitablT  sunk.  The  hill  dis- 
tncts  at  the  foot  of  the  HImmalayas  afford 
no  room  for  cultivation  on  any  but  the  minut- 
est scale.  The  mountains  rise  so  perpendicu- 
larly,— the  valleys  are  so  generally  mere  ra- 
vines,— tiiat  the  fields  must  be  terraced  out 
of  the  mountain  sides  at  the  cost  of  great 
Inbor  and  cxjjense, — and  that  is  clearly  not 
the  kind  of  country  which  English  capit.ilists 
would  seek.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  great 
plains  whose  boundless  fertility  would  amply 
repay  the  capitalist's  outlay,  the  health  of 
Engiifihmen  siiffers  terribly ;  and  so  dense  is 
the  population  in  many  parts,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  buy  land.  Jungle-land, 
which  can  be  bought  cheaply,  can  be  cleared 
only  at  great  expense,  and  may  not  return 
the  outlay  upon  it  within  the  time  which  it  is 
safe  for  an  English  proprietor  to  spend  in 
India.  Of  course  in  spite  of  all  these  diffi- 
culties, there  are  many  Englishmen  who  are 
not  to  be  deterred  from  occupying  this  great 
field  of  speculation.  Still,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  abundantly  clear  that  what  English  wealth 
can  do  most  effectuolly,  is  to  draw  forth  the 
resources  of  native  ca])ital  rather  than  to 
•eek  direct  employment  in  the  field  of  Indian 
production.  The  natives  of  India  are  not 
Wanting  in  activity  of  desire  to  accumulate 
wealUi.   It  is,  indeed,  very  striking  how  im- 


mediately and  powerfully  a  rise  of  price  in 
any  Indian  product  operates  in  increasing  the 
quantity  that  is  brought  to  market.  One 
recent  instance  of  this  was  noticed  by  the 
member  for  Manchester  on  Tuesday  night 
A  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton,  as  he  told  the 
House,  which  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
American  crop,  had  brought  from  India  220,- 

000  more  bales  of  cotton  in  the  last  year 
than  she  had  ever  before  produced.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  if  the  price  rose  sufficiently  to 
cover  the  still  enormous  cost  of  bringing  the 
cotton  to  the  coast,  and  leave  a  profit  to  the 
native  producer,  the  extension  of  our  supply 
.  from  India  of  that  description  of  cotton  wtucn 
aJone  India  has  as  yet  been  able  to  produce, 
would  be  quite  indefinite. 

All  &at  the  Odvemment  can  do,  is  to  in- 
crease the  facilities  for  communication  with 
the  interior  ns  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with 
the  embarrassed  state  of  the  Indian  Ex- 
chequer. To  embark  in  production  of  any 
kind  is  no  part  of  a  Government's  duty;  and 
few  Governments  have  done  so  much  in  open- 
ing the  field  for  this  kind  of  speculation  as 
the  East  India  Compativ.  They  have  re- 
peatedly employed  scientific  men  to  experi- 
ment on  the  growth  of  tea,  cotton,  cofiee, 
&c.,  as  well  as  to  test  the  character  of  the 
Indian  ores,  and  the  facilities  for  working 
them.  In  Assam,  they  have,  as  Mr.  Manglei 
described  on  Tuesday  night,  o&red  everj  in- 
ducement to  tea-planters.  And  eonrid^ng 
that  more  than  half  the  Indian  revenue  arises 
from  the  land-tax,  we  do  not  think  the  terms 
on  which  they  offer  land  to  English  capitaliats 
can  be  thought  otherwise  than  liberaL  No 
doubt  it  is  mainly  of  late  years, — since  the 
Marquis  of  ]>aIhouBie  went  out  to  India, — 
that  the  most  aclivc  measures  for  facilitating 
commerce  have  been  taken.  But  this  course 
once  entered  on,  we  are  sure  it  is  not  now 
likely  to  he  abandoned.  The  commerce  with 
the  interior  of  Asia  is  capable  of  an  exten- 
sion almost  as  great,  perhn]is,  as  that  of  India 
itself.  Only  within  the  last  few  years  haa  the 
Goremment  taken  nfeasures  to  open  up  our 
traffic  with  fieloochistan  and  the  intenor  of 
Asia  by  the  route  of  the  Indus.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  iair  at  Kurrachee,  and  of  the 
flat-bottomed  steamers  for  the  navigation  of 
the  river,  have  begun  to  bring  into  the  Eu- 
ro])ean  market  not  only  the  wools  of  the 
vast  plains  to  the  West  of  the  Indus,  but 
those  of  Cashmere  and  Thibet.  "We  trust 
the  Government  will  not  relax  its  efforts  in 
this  direction.  Oriental  life  and  art  can 
never  be  absolutely  Europeanised,  but  it  may 
he  civilised  and  perfected  by  constant  inter- 
course with  Europeans,    The  matter  is  eer- 

1  t&inly  not  less  important  on  moral  than  on 
I  commerdftl  grounds. 
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Ub.  Cuhtib  has  jiut  completed  his  history  of 
(be  Consdtalioii  of  Uia  United  States.  Seldom 
as  we  have  the  pleasare  of  knowing  mnch  more 
of  a  book,  than  reriewa  of  it,  we  mast  force 
time  enough  to  read  this ;  hoping  to  find  it  writ- 
ten in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Daniel  Webster, 
Uhat  Defender  of  the  Faith,  whom  President 
Jackson  delighted  to  honor ;  the  glorious  sub- 
ject of  Healey's  painting  in  Faneuil  Hall. 

The  Bey.  Thomas  H.  Stockton  continnes  his 


dollars,  and  get  the  tavf  ErangeUBts,  to  beg{a 

with. 

We  had  ready  an  article  on  the  alliance  h» 
tween  the  govemmenia  of  France  and  England, 
showing  that  "  Gold  maj  be  bought  too  deacf^ 
It  may  not  be  too  late  for  next  week. 

This  nmnber  contains  some  excellent  stories 
— and  the  two  Re  view  articles  are  suited  to  the 
season.  The  criticisms  upon  the  new  American 
Cyclopsedia  will  be  of  nee  to  thefatore  Tolntnei. 


issue  of  tiie  Books  of  the  New  TeMament,  in  sep-  ETOD  the  best  fol)^  are  better  when  well  looked 
Rxate  and  convenient  ToIomM.   Send  him  two] 
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From  Tlw  North  firitiah  Bevinr. 

1.  Poema.   By  the  late  Thotnaa  Lovell  Bed- 

does.  London:  William  Pickerinff. 
1851. 

2.  Fesiu$:   a  Fotm.     Bv  Philip  James 

Buley.    (Fifth    Edition).     London  : 

Pickering:.  1892. 
8.  The  Mystic    By  PhUtp  Jamet  Bailey. 

Pickerinf;.  1B56. 
4.  The  Somani  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By 

Sydney   Yendya.     Lmdon  t  Bentlmr. 

1860. 

6.  Balder :  Part  the  First.  By  the  Author 
of  "The  Roman."  (Second  Edition.) 
London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  16M. 

6.  England  in  Time  of  War.   By  Sydney 

Dobetl.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.  1856. 

7.  iWnM.    By  Al^ander  Smith.  (FifUi 

Edition.)  London ;  David  Bosue. 
1855. 

8.  City   Poema.     By   Alexander  Smith. 

Cambridge  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  1857. 

9.  Night  and  the  Soul :  a  Dramatic  Poem. 

By  T.  Stanyan  Bigg.  Loidcm :  Oxoom- 
bndge  and  Sou.  1854. 

Most  disquisitiona  on  poetry  begin  with  an 
attempted  dellnitioD  of  what  poetry  is,  or  a 
rejection  of  all  definitions  that  have  been 
previously  attempted ;  in  either  caae  the 
result  is  generally  unsatisfoctory.  A  thou- 
sand hints  have  been  given,  each  of  which 
shadow  forth  a  portion  of  truth ;  and  no  one 
definition  can  ever  compass,  and,  as  it  were, 
orystallise  an  explanation  into  some  sparkling 
epigram,  any  more  than  the  meaning  and 
mystery  involved  in  the  word  Life  could  be 
thus  briefly  unriddled.  Aj^roximately,  we 
oan  arrive  at  some  miderstandmg  of  the  anb- 
ject  by  watehing  the  forces  of  poetry  in  oper- 
ation. The  poet  is,  or  ahould  be,  more  of  a 
seer  and  translator  ct  what  God  has  already 
created,  than  a  creator  in  the  workshop  of 
his  own  mind.  The  Meditcvals  called  the 
poet  a  "  finder,"  rather  than  a  creator.  He 
IB  a  seeker  and  a  finder  of  the  truth  and 
beauty  that  lie  in  realities  around  him,  rather 
than  a  producer  of  beauty  out  of  the  deeps 
of  his  own  personality, — which  beauty,  as 
many  imagine  he  confers  on  outer  objects. 
And  this  has  been  the  mental  attitude  the 
greatest  poets.  They  have  aoi^ht  for  those 
things  which  ate  hidden  from  ^e  mass  of 
men  by  lome  dimness  of  ai^t,  or  flhn  of 
fiuniliarityi  and,  finding  these,  they  become 
tiie  trandatora  to  men  of  all  Uiia  truth  and 
loveliness,  which  is  written  in  the  hand<writ- 
ing  of  the  Czeatcv  everywhere  throughont 


His  creation,  whether  flaming  on  the  walls  of 
space,  smiling  in  flowers  from  the  green  earth, 
or  inscribed  on  the  red  leaves  of  the  human 
heart  Henoe  it  has  been  said,  that  the  poet 
^vea  US  apparent  pictures  of  nna^ikreDt 
natures. 

Thoe  are  two  worldi  in  which  human  ex- 
istence moves:  the  world  cJ  thought,  and 
the  world  of  ifeeling.  The  world  of  filing 
is  more  or  less  common  to  all.  The  highest 
and  tiie  lowest  can  meet  on  this  ground,  and 
enter  into  this  bond  of  human  relationship. 
But  it  is  different  in  the  world  of  thought. 
Many  cannot  pass  from  the  world  of  feeling 
into  that  of  thought  at  will,  and  but  few  are- 
fitted  to  translate  their  feeling  Into  thought 
—which  is  thotspiritoal  apparition  of  feeling 
— and  thus  reproduce  any  past  experienoe  in 
soch  shape  as  shall  give  pleasure  to  the 
beholder  in  the  contemplation  thereo£  This 
is  the  work  of  the  poet.  He  translatea  from 
the  world  of  Ibeling  into  that  of  thot^h<^  and 
thus  enables  us  to  realise  in  thought  what  we 
may  have  once  experienced  in  feeling.  And 
often,  when  these  reproductions  are  made  by 
the  greatest  poets  in  their  happiest  momenta, 
they  seem  quite  fiuniliar  to  usi  because  we 
have  possessed  them  before  in  feeling,  only 
we  were  unable  to  translate  them  into 
thought.  When  tbe  poet  has  given  us  this 
new  rendering  of  some  old  experience,  it 
strikes  ua  with  the  force  of  a  greater  reaHty 
than  did  that  experience  itself,  when  we  wen 
living  it  Hence,  we  believe,  has  arisen 
one  of  the  emura  respecting  the  fimctwns  of 
the  Bnapnation.  We  do  not  think  thirt  the 
poet  adds  to  the  reality,  or  transcends  it  in 
his  translation  of  it  *o  much  as  that  we  our- 
selves are  unaware  of  all  that  is  contained  in 
the  reality,  while  we  are  passing  through  it  in 
feeling.  For  this  reason,  while  we  are  in  a 
state  of  suffering,  or  enjoyment,  we  do  not 
speculate  upon  it  in  thought ;  we  live  it  in 
feeling.  Indeed,  the  more  perfect  in  feeling, 
the  more  unoonsdous  are  we  in  thought 
But  when,  by  the  poet's  aid,  we  come  to  re- 
live this  feeling  in  thought  every  fiuiulty  we 
torn  npon  it  is  now  alive  with  oonseioua' 
nesB)  and  thia  secondary  p^ue  of  Joy  or 
sorrow  often  appears  more  real  than  the 
first  because  we  obtain  a  conscious  interpreta* 
ttoa  of  much  that  we  before  experienoed  tm- 
consoioiiBly. 

For  the  time  being,  then,  we  shall  look 
npmi  the  poet  as  a  translator  realitiea 
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wldch  do  already  exist,  and  only  a  creator  so 
^  as  he  shapet  an  artistic  body  through 
which  the  life  is  operaUrei  because,  by  los- 
ing upon  him  in  this  light  we  shall  be  able  to 
see  all  the  more  oleurly  how  poetiy  is  colored 
by  the  age  in  which  it  is  produced,  and 
takes  its  tints  &om  the  rarious  influences 
that  Burrouad  it,  quickening  its  life,  fostering 
its  strength,  or  stimting  its  growth.  For  not 
only  is  the  peel  a  translator  of  the  inner 
life  of  man,  with  its  wonder  world  of 
thoughts  and  feelings — its  unspeakable  lore 
and  sorrow,  its  hopes  and  aajHrations,  tonpt* 
atioos  and  lonely  wrestlings,  darings  and 
doubts,  grim  passions  and  gentle  affections, 
its  smiles  and  tear*— whic^,  in  thnr  ohange- 
fiil  Ugbts  or  glotm^  grandeor,  play  oat  Uie 
great  drama  of  the  human  heart,  but  be  also 
translates  into  his  poetry  and  reacts  for  us 
the  very  spirit  of  bis  time.  The  poetry  of 
every  age  end  epoch  comes  to  us  with  the 
likeness  of  that  age  or  epoch  stamped  upon 
it,  in  features  ranging  from  the  heroic  type 
of  the  noble  Elizabethan  time,  to  the  sen- 
sual cast  given  by  the  Merry  Monarch  and 
his  Grcean  Restoration.  See  bow  Chaucer 
gives  us  the  inner  life  th^  men  lived  in  his 
age,  and  clothes  it  with  external  history! 
With  what  crystal  clearness  bis  poetry,  in  its 
umple  heart^ome  directness  and  pas^onate 
■incerity,  hnnely  stroigth  and  contentedness 
with  a  few  pleasnres-^ts  gaiety  and  gravity, 
both  as  of  childhood — ^its  overflows  of  animal 
spirits — its  wOte  way  of  getting  at  the  truth, 
lying,  as  it  does,  nearer  to  nature — possesung 
perfect  innocency  of  eye,  and  unperplexed  in 
its  irank  expression, — with  what  crystal  cleai^ 
ness,  we  say,  his  poetry  images  the  freshness 
and  sweetness  of  tlie  morning  time,  and  the 
luatihood  of  young  life  tliat  was  then  filling 
England,  and  breaking  into  a  new  dawn  of 
thought!  In  Chaucer's  poetry  we  see  the 
young  imconscious  strength  of  a  people  that 
would  yet  have  a  grand  awakenment,  and  be- 
come conscious  of  its  power  and  prowess  in 
action,  md  that  receptive  condiUon  of  faith 
which  was  to  embody  the  fixsh  sjnrit  of  free- 
dom found  in  the  purer  truth  of  the  Keform- 
ers,  together  with  the  conquering  courage 
that  would  bear  witness  for  it  in  the  furnace- 
flames,  and  carry  it  in  triumph  over  the 
world.  In  a  time  like  that  of  Chaucer,  when 
the  life  is  simpler,  and  evolves  itself  in  its 
h^py,  unconsdow  way — when  there  is  not 


so  much  knowledge  of  liffe  as  boundless 
capacity  for  living,  and  life  itself  ia  a  going 
forUt  in  the  very  spirit  that  conquers,  and  in 
which  all  greatest  things  have  been  d(me« — 
theitt  the  influences  of  the  age  which  affect 
the  poet,  and  color  his  poetry,  will  be  of  good 
help  to  him ;  they  will  strengthen  him  with 
their  strength,  and  make  bis  verse  vital  with 
their  silent  surge  of  new  vigor  and  affluent  life. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  Elizabethan  age. 
Shakespeare  walked  every  day  among  heroes 
and  m^bty  men,  and  saw  around  him  such 
magnificence  of  individual  and  national  life — 
such  consteXated  wit,  lofty  thought,  and  ma- 
jesty, as  have  seldom  been  in  this  world  m 
one  country,  and  at  the  same  time.  He  saw 
the  very  men  who  wrought  the  great  deeds, 
bore  the  burthen  of  great  events,  and  woi^ed 
the  grand  deliverance  for  his  own  beloved 
land,  when  it  was  encompassed  with  perils, 
and  made  her  tower  again  triumphantly  over 
her  enemies ;  and,  high  as  she  towered  in 
her  added  strength  and  stature  to  look  over 
the  surrounding  seas,  she  beheld  no  rinal  left 
upon  them!  The  men  that  lived,  and  the 
life  that  was  lived  by  a  nation,  and  ran  firom 
its  heart  through  arms  and  hands  in  tides  (tf 
triumph, — these  were  translated  by  Shaken 
peare  and  his  play-fellows  into  those  wonder- 
ful dramas,  which,  from  that  little  Globe 
Theatre,  have  gone  forth  and  filled  the  great 
globe  theatre  of  the  world.  And  here,  agun, 
we  shaU  find  the  influences  of  the  age  ia 
which  the  Elizabethan  poets  Kvcd  and  wrote, 
with  its  tug  of  war,  and  wrestle  of  stem  pas- 
sions; its  quickening  spirit  of  enterprise 
colled  forth  by  the  dazzling  dawn  of  that 
New  World  which  rose  upon  it,  and  bade 
Old  England  become  supreme  master  over 
the  seas,  that  lay  between  them,  ofiering  itself 
as  the  prize  of  victory ; — all  these  influeoeea 
were  mighty  in  helping  to  carry  the  poet 
out  of  himself  and  all  conscious  cankering 
thoughts  about  kIU — ^which  is  the  greatest 
thing  to  be  done.  For  tiie  poet  is  a  medi- 
um ;  and  the  most  perfect  condition  for  con- 
veying the  truest  image  of  things,  is  that  in 
which  self  is  lost  in  a  larger  life,  and  all  the 
spiritual  pores  are  open  portnls  for  this  larger 
life  of  the  aggregate  humanity.  The  great- 
est poet  must  feel  most  as  others  feel — draw 
most  upon  the  common  human  heritage. 
The  Elixabetban  time,  with  its  buoyant  life 
and  outlet  of  action,  was  a  happy  and  firuitfiil 
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tmie  Ibr  poetqri  and  nwrted  on  the  poet  in 
ftesh  Ibroea  ^  life  that  iufluenoed  him  in 
man;  innsible  ways. 

Milton,  again,  haa  most  aasnredly  gathered 
up  the  great-hearted  efforts  and  solemn 
strength,  the  wasted  bravery  and  the  fiery 
fenror,  of  the  Puritans,  and  treunred  them 
for  their  earthly  immortality  in  his  Paradise 
liOst.  How  like  is  that  work  to  the  endeav- 
ors  of  the  purged  and  purified  heart,  that 
has  had  its  earthly  tabemaeles  overUirown, 
and  all  its  human  efibrts  baffled,  trying  to 
build  for  itself  a  dwelling-place  in  the 
beamna,  a  home  not  made  with  hands,  far 
above  the  shocks  and  atmns  of  change,  in 
which  the  soul  can  rest  serenely,  although  the 
head  lie  down  npon  a  prison  pillim,  or  the  ty- 
zant'a  bloody  block ! 

The  play-wrights  of  the  Bestoration,  too, 
translate  certain  influences  of  their  time  into 
their  poetry ;  with  what  result  we  all  know. 
Ijet  us  hope,  howerer,  for  the  honor  of  hn- 
manity,  that  no  true  poet  can  be  the  pappet 
and  plaything  of  such  outward  drcumstances, 
end  that  poetry  indignantly  scorned  her 
irooeis  in  verse,  and  took  reftige  with  the 
great  divines,  who  were  also  great  poeta,  only 
tiiey  had  not  the  imiuoal  fitcul^  dominant,  or 
dee  Aey  desptied  the  trii^  of  vene,  beeiuiBe 
of  the  antic  apea  thejr  saw  aronnd  them. 
Still,  thare  can  be  no  donbt  hut  tha^  m  the 
absnice  of  virtuous  pidilte  life  for  poets  to 
translate  into  their  poetry,  there  will  be 
found  poetasters,  who  will  translate  courtly 
vicea,  and  make  a  fashion  of  royal  depravity ; 
just  as  the  courtiers  of  James  ^e  First  went 
about,  and  stood  in  his  presence  as  knock- 
luieed  as  they  couhi,  heeaose  their  numaxch 
ma  also  knock-kneed,  and  thus  ait  followed 
aature. 

We  cannot  tell  how  far  the  life  of  courts 
«tt  of  nations  influence  the  poet  himself  i  but 
it  is  noticeable  that,  tn  the  following  century 
— 4he  Augustan  age,  which  is  one  of  the 
neanest  and  least  natural  in  English  history 
-Mhe  poetry  of  the  time  not  only  sharply 
defines  its  mesn  features,  but  it  would  also 
•eem  to  show  that  the  poet  himself  strove  to 
reflect  its  manners  and  externals*  its  sharp 
selfishness,  spite,  and  scandal,  its  envy  and 
jealousies,  bwxen  artificiality,  and  utter  want 
<if  generous  heart  and  noble  life. 

In  briefly  notidng  how  the  poet  translates 
lustoRcal  influences  into  poetry,  we  have  now 
anif^  at  the  gieat  zabeUim  in  poetry  iriwn 
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Sobert  Bums  strode  hi  among  the  crowd  of 
tiie  sd^ctttimDed,  who  sat  trying  to  conjure 
up  the  spirit  of  beauty,  by  r^Mattng  the 
words  of  tiie  grand  magidans  who  had  passed 
away,  and  carried  the  secret  of  thenr  enchant- 
ment with  them,  and  passed  right  through 
them,  scattering  their  fluttering  artificialities 
and  sparkling  shallownesses  on  his  way  back 
to  unsophisticated  Nature.  With  one  or  two 
wistftil  looks  at  Pope  and  ^enstone,  he 
turned  to  the  old  ballads,  with  tiidr  nnewy 
strength,  smiting  tenderness,  lilting  music, 
and  flashes  of  feeling.  And  Cowper,  in  Eng- 
land, went  badt  all  he  could  to  the  primal 
simpUcitiea  cf  Nature  far  he  had  an  oot-ol- 
doors  heart ;  and  when  shnt  in^doQra  ftom 
the  garden,  and  fettered  there  so  often  by 
sickness,  he  would  still  feel  his  way  back  to 
the  woods  and  fields,  and  the  common  human 
heart,  which  he  touched  with  so  natural  a 
knack  that  it  would  be  thought  a  rare  feat  of 
genius,  had  he  not  done  it  so  easily. 

Then  came  William  Wordsworth,  who  said. 
Let  us  go  back  to  Cbauoer,  sit  down  beside 
him  and  his  darling  daisy,  and  learn  of  him 
what  vrealth  of  meaning  there  is  in  the  things 
that  lie  about  our  feeti  what  strength  and 
savor  there  is  in  simple  speech^  and  how  the 
poet  may  rise,  Antsnis-like,  invindble  hi 
strength,  so  long  as  he  keeps  his  footing  on 
tiie  common  earth.  It  will  do  poetry  good, 
said  Wordsworth,  to  take  it  back,  so  that  it 
may  breathe  in  new  life  fivm  the  native  air 
of  its  childhood.  Here,  then,  was  a  special 
appeal  made  to  external  nature,  as  a  means 
of  getting  fresh  food  for  the  inner  life  of 
man.  And  a  comporatively  new  influence 
emanates  from  this  appeal,  which  mingles 
hurgely  with  all  subsequent  poetry.  Words- 
worth becomes  the  great  translator  of  this 
influence  into  his  poetry ;  and  after  the  first 
flush  of  the  led-rtung  dawn  of  the  Frmwh 
Revolntim,  which  dassled  lus  yomg  eyes 
also,  has  deepened  into  blood,  he  sedcs  to 
bring  himself  and  his  readers  more  and  more 
under  this  mfloence,  and  to  get  further  and 
forther  away  from  the  sound  of  the  strife,  and 
the  smt^e  of  the  conflict;  because,  instead 
of  the  Goddess  Liberty  coming  with  healing 
to  the  nstions,  he  sees  a  wild  Virago  dancing 
round  a  guillotine,  to  the  sound  of  the  Car- 
magnole, in  wet,  red  shoes ;  and  he  shrinks 
away,  and  seeks  to  dwell  apart  with  a  natuve 
that  is  more  benefiooit  and  beautiful,  in  h« 
giandmr  of  stwm,  or  Measing  <rf  qJm.  And 
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so,  in  comparative  ■oUtude,  he  fidli  back  upon 
those  elements  irtiich  are  the  vezy  ground- 
roots  of  poetry,  and  attuns,  in  a  confused 
and  bevildering  time,  to  that  repose  in  which 
the  hrigfat  particles  of  knowledge  are  slowly 
precipitated,  and  shaped  into  the  larger 
growth  and  oneness  of  accumulated  wisdom, 
instead  of  their  being  kept  in  constant  whirl 
by  many  disturbing  causes,  and  never  becom- 
ing anything  more  than  the  bright  particles 
of  scattered  knowledge. 

The  French  BevoluUon  had  an  inetlcolable 
influence  in  bringing  forth  the  great  bond  of 
poets  that  came  into  being,  as  it  were, 
through  the  rents  mode  by  the  outburst  of 
that  Revolution,  and  produced  such  a  quick- 
ening motion  of  ound,  as  issued  in  a  very 
budding  and  flowering-time  of  poetry.  But 
much  of  this  influence  had  an  e^t  on  the 
ordinary  current  of  human  life,  which  runs 
through  the  poet's  mind  as  well  as  through 
the  mind  of  others,  similar  to  that  of  the 
tributarj-  torrents  that  rush  down  in  thunder, 
and  the  swollen  strength  of  storm,  to  the 
river,  which  they  quicken  in  speed,  and  in- 
crease in  size,  but  also  make  it  muddy  in 
color,  and  heap  it  with  driftage.  In  Shelley, 
for  example,  we  see  the  disturbing  influence 
at  work  most  mani£ntly.  lie  tries  to  trans- 
late the  French  Kerolution  into  yerse,  and  is 
so  perplexed  with  the  problem,  that  he  nearly 
loses  his  wits.  The  power  that  be  grappled 
with  lifts  him  off  his  feet,  and  bears  him 
away  like  a  weak  cliild,  striking  blindly  with 
vain  blown.  The  shock  unsettles  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  BjTon  rises  up  from  the 
smoke  and  ashes  of  that  Revolution,  not  al- 
together unlike  Milton's  image  of  Satan,  ris- 
ing up  from  the  fiery  bed  of  the  lower  lake, 
towering  with  passion,  distended  with  pride, 
and  threatening  high  Heaven  witli  future 
vengeance.  He  brings  into  poetry  the  wail 
of  the  wounded,  the  doubts  (Mf  the  sceptical, 
the  defiance  of  the  darmg;  he  rises  uito 
blasphemy  with  the  boUcst,  and  sinks  into 
bestiality  with  the  most  sensuaL  Byron 
does  not  translate  these  revolutionary  influ- 
ences, as  Shelley  did,  from  earnest  sympathy 
of  his  soul  with  others'  suffering,  and  teal 
yearning  of  spirit  for  the  reign  of  right,  so 
much  as  from  a  desire  to  be  seen  fiddling 
while  Borne  is  in  flames,  and  from  his  love  of 
■rtoniahing  people,  and  of  frightening  them 
■Mr  and  then,  which  he  knows  is  so  easily 
WW  in  such  atartling  times.  Keats  bid 
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himself  down  among  the  sweet  wild  English 
flowers,  under  the  murmuring  leafy  trees, 
stopped  his  ears  to  the  din  of  battles,  shot 
his  eyes  on  the  struggles  of  politics,  and  the 
shows  of  statecraft,  and  dreamed  his  dream 
of  the  old  Greek  Beauty.  Tennyson,  in  his 
greatest  song,  sets  himself  to  wrestle  with 
the  doubts,  bear  the  burden  of  the  fears,  and 
ring  out  clear  in  music  the  troubled  hopes 
which  were  bequeathed  to  us  by  that  time  of 
mighty  deeds,  and  mighty  men,  and  migh^ 
blunders  i  and  this  he  does  by  a  firm  reliance 
on  those  few  intuitions  of  feeling  which  were 
given  us  at  the  beginning.  Tennyson's  is  the 
last  song  that  rises  up  oabnly,  and  rings  oat 
clearly  with  its  melodious  beauty,  in  sjnte  of 
the  pressure  of  our  complex  time,  and  the 
stress  of  its  adverse  influences.  After  hiffl 
Cpmes  that  deluge  let  loose  upon  us  by  what 
has  been  called  the  "  Spasmodic  SchooL" 

We  &ncy  there  is  more  meaning  and  appli- 
cability in  the  name  of  "  Spasmodic,"  given 
to  so  much  of  the  poetry  which  has  been  pro- 
duced of  late  years,  than  the  first  givers  of 
that  name  saw  in  it  It  is  frequently  the 
special  characteristic  of  a  nickname,  that  it 
shall  be  too  vague  and  intangible  to  be  seized 
upon  and  proved  to  be  fake ;  and  so  it  lives, 
just  hfcause  it  camiot  be  caught  and  put  to 
death.  Here,  however,  the  name  might  be 
demonstrated  as  true  to  the  nature.  For 
what  constitutes  spasm,  hut  weakness  trjing 
to  be  strong,  and  collapsing  in  the  effort? 
And  what  result  could  be  looked  for  more 
naturally,  than  that  a  good  deal  of  current 
poetry  should  be  spasmodic,  if  we  carry  on 
into  the  present  time  our  consideration  of 
the  external  causes  that  influence  poeti)'? 
When  the  giants  of  genius  shall  free  them- 
selves from  the  Etna  that  now  hides  them, 
they  may  come  and  make  it  possible  to  trans- 
mute into  poetry  those  influenceii  which  are 
at  present  only  a  hindrance  to  oUicrs,  makii^ 
their  own  new  laws  and  breaking  old  ones, 
surprising  the  whole  world  witii  most  magical 
results ;  but,  till  then,  poetry,  in  the  hands 
of  our  present  writers,  is  driven  into  narrower 
bounds,  and  left  with  more  limited  means  of 
freeing  itself.  The  greatest  poetry  always 
finds  its  main  source  of  sustenance  in  a  few 
common  universal  elements,  which  are  to  it 
'  what  the  elementary  substances  are  to  chemis- 
try. It  deals  with  simple  powers.  Trust, 
for  example,  we  would  call  one  of  the  simple 
powers  of  poetry.  Doubt,  on  the  contrary. 
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we  should  call  a  compomicl,  made  up  of  per- 
plexed thought  and  imcertain  feeling;  and, 
being  a  compound,  it  can  be  divided  and  de- 
stroyed. Now,  many  tendencies  of  the  time 
are  st  war  vith  the  simple  powers,  and  are  in 
&vor  of  the  compounds.  The  out-flowing 
tides  of  feeling  axe  cheeked  and  Jbreed  bade 
iipan  the  poet,  so  that  he  feels  compelled  to 
turn  his  eyes  within  in  self^nalysia,  until,  in- 
stead of  living,  he  gets  bewildered  at  the 
mystery  of  life,  which  he  cannot  scire,  and 
dazzled  with  the  new  knowledge,  which  he 
cannot  assimilate ;  instead  of  telling  us  what 
time  it  is  by  the  face  of  the  dock,  he  pores 
Over  the  problem  of  the  wheels,  and  fbr  every 
gain  of  ciuiouB  insight  he  loses  some  intuition 
of  more  precious  Talue,  imtil  at  length  the 
etmsdouB  intellect  is  enthroned  in  the  teat  of 
that  uneonidous  child-like  spirit,  in  wluch  all 
^t  is  most  hmnan  meets  with  what  ii  most 
divine,  even  u  the  little  children  came  near 
and  were  taken  into  the  arms  (tf  Cluiit  ct 
old.  Our  spasmodists,  in  ft  great  measure, 
■re  dealers  in  compounds.  And  not  only  are 
they  driven  out  of  the  great  poet's  path  by 
force  of  many  outward  circumstances,  and 
have  not  Bufiicient  knowledge  or  grasp  of  the 
simple  powers  by  which  poetry  is  brought 
home  to  our  business  and  bosoms,  but,  in 
some  instances,  they  wil&lly  turn  from  the 
simple  powers  to  try  their  experiments  with 
the  compounds,  and  their  only  ambition  ap- 
pears to  be  how  to  puzzle  us  with  the  subtlety 
by  which  they  can  work  for  our  perplexity 
■nd  their  remote  result  Shelleyf  in  the 
Cend,  says  with  great  truth, 

*  It  is  a  trick  of  this  samo  ftmily 
To  analyse  their  own  and  other  minds. 
Sach  scff-anatomy  shall  teach  tbo  will 
Dangerous  socrots,  for  it  tempts  onr  powch." 

The  first  condition  of  bebg  a  poet,  is  to  be 
a  man  speaking  to  men.  lie  who  is  to  image 
faumanitr,  must  at  least  be  able  to  stand  on 
a  common  level  with  It,  and  by  his  many 
S}'mpathics  enrich  his  special  experience  with 
all  that  is  universal ;  thus  losing  the  poverty 
of  the  individual  in  the  wealth  of  the  species. 
But  it  is  the  evident  predilection  of  our  spas- 
modists towards  that  "abstruse  research" 
among  morbid  phenomena,  which  "  tends  to 
steal  from  his  own  nature  all  the  natural 
man,"  and  the  habit  of  their  minds  to  move 
h  the  involution  of  thinking,  instead  of  the 
evolution  of  thought.  Also,  it  is  their  &tal 
&ult  to  seek  fbr  that  which  is  rare  and  pecu- 


liar, and  to  be  afraid  of  that  which  is  com- 
mon, and  timid  of  mattei^of-fact  and  mere 
flesh  and  blood.  If  they  do  not  do  this  in- 
tentionally, then  so  much  the  worse  is  it  for 
the  class  of  mind  that  is  so  limited  and  per- 
verse as  to  take  this  direction  instinctively. 
Either  they  teem  not  to  share  our  ordinary 
feelings  and  plain  humanities  of  thought  and 
speech,  or  they  cannot  grasp  ordinary  reali- 
ties ;  for  the  emotion  to  be  sung,  or  the  char- 
acter to  be  painted,  must  have  branched  off 
far  from  the  ordinary  channel  of  human 
a&irs,  and  run  into  an  isolated  and  particular 
experience,  before  it  is  fitted  for  their  poetic 
purpose.  They  refine  upon  reality  till  it  be- 
comes the  ftintest  shadow,  and  only  attempt 
to  grasp  it  at  the  stage  in  which  it  cannot  be 
laid  hold  ot 

Now,  if  a  poet  possesses  lus  manhood  in 
common  with  the  rest  ot  m,  shares  our 
thoughts  and  has  fieelings  in  tone,  and  has 
truly  a  genius  for  tranimuting  and  translating 
these  into  poetic  forms,  he  cannot  keep  too 
much  an  broad  human  grounda.  The  charm 
vrill  be  in  the  common  human  experience 
being  rendered  in  his  subtler  light,  and 
colored  in  the  prism  of  his  own  personality. 
If  he  have  sufficient  genius,  it  is  in  universal 
experience  that  he  will  find  his  greatest 
strength, — out  of  it  he  will  draw  the  universal 
success }  if  he  have  not  sufficient  genius,  then 
all  the  seeking  in  the  world,  or  out  of  it,  for 
that  which  is  remote  and  uncommon,  will  be 
but  of  little  avail  in  disguising  his  weakness. 
Our  spasmodists  appear  to  take  for  their 
text,  and  apply  it  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  the  words  of  EeelesiaBticus,  "  A  man's 
mind  is  som^imea  wont  to  tell  him  more 
than  seven  watchmen  tiiat  ut  above  in  an 
high  tower."  They  foiget  that  this  is  only 
sometimes  so,  when  the  darkness  of  night 
shuts  in  the  view,  for  example ;  and  so  they 
will  not  avail  themselves  of  what  the  seven 
watchmen  may  see  when  the  broad  light  of 
day  lies  on  the  land,  and  reveals  the  many 
features  of  the  landscape.  Hence  theii  tend- 
ency to  look  with  an  introverted  vision  alone, 
instead  of  looking  out  vrith  wide  open  eyes, 
and  deriring  advantage  from  the  experience 
of  others,  as  do  the  great  objective  writers- 
It  is  here,  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  in  the  moral 
world,  those  who  are  wise  will  benefit  by  the 
lives  and  experience  of  others,  and  those 
who  are  foolish  will  only  be  taught  by  their 
own. 
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We  admit  the  great  difficulty  in  dealing 
irith  much  poetie  material  of  the  preient 

time,  deprived  as  the  poet  necessarily  is  of 
many  resources  open  to  the  great  poets  of 
the  past  There  is  so  much  more  knowledge 
current  among  men ;  and  this  not  only  tenda 
to  leuen  his  authority  and  increase  his  per- 
sonal difficulty,  but  it  possibly  leaves  much 
leu  simple  feeling  among  those  who  of  old 
would  have  given  themselves  up  with  implicit 
faith  and  honest  sympathy  to  his  utterances. 
But,  all  the  more  reason  why  the  poet  should 
Steadfostly  abide  by  the  true  elements  of  po- 
etry, and  all  those  positive  influences  which 
yet  live  in  our  human  nature  j  and,  holding 
&at  by  theaCf  reust  the  negative  and  perplex- 
ing influencea  ai  our  peculiar  time,  and  bring 
poetry,  and  the  readers  of  poetiy  back  to 
nature,  by  tondiing  that  nature  which  rans 
through  the  hearts  of  alL 

The  band  of  young  poets  who  have  come 
before  the  public  during  the  last  few  years, 
have  been  called  the  "  Spasmodic  School," 
though  there  is  not  oneness  of  principle  in 
their  eflTorts  sufficient  to  give  consistency  to 
them,  and  bind  the  writers  together  in  any  ed- 
ucational brotherhood.  Certainly  they  imdude 
almost  ever}'  variety  of  spasm ;  but  there  are 
many  spasmodic  writers,  in  both  prose  and 
mse,  besides  those  who  have  been  denomi- 
nated as  the  Spasmodic  School  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
point  out  any  great  master  as  the  founder  of 
this  school.  It  appears  to  us  that  Robert 
Browning  Is,  in  a  sense,  one  of  the  greatest 
Bpasmodistd,  bo  far  as  as  a  wilful  delight  in 
remote  and  involved  thinking,  abrupt  and 
jerking  mental  movements,  and  " peniickitie- 
nesa"  of  expression,  working,  in  the  higher 
regions  of  genius,  can  constitute  a  sposmod- 
itt.  And  but  for  certain  spasmodic  pecuUori- 
ties  which  seem  inherent  to  Mrs.  Browning, 
**  Aurora  Leigh  "  might  have  been  the  great- 
est poem  of  our  time.  In  her  case,  the 
■pasm  is  manifested  in  her  sudden  transitions 
from  thought  to  thought  and  from  thing  to 
thing.  Descending  to  a  very  low  point  for 
illuBt  ration,  wc  might  also  undertake  to  show 
in  "  Bothwell "  some  of  the  meanest  possible 
specimens  of  Surrey-sublime  Rpaem ;  all  the 
meaner,  because  it  is  the  spasm  of  weakness 
collapsing,  without  having  to  bear  any  bur- 
then of  thought  or  feeling.  Going  hack  as 
&r  aa  Byron,  we  shall  find  the  spasmodic  cle-. 
ment  in  a  large  portion  of  his  poetry.  Ilia 
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punctuation  was  coupoied  of  tlie  mariu 
made  by  apaam,  palpably  oa  the  dota  made  by 
a  wooden  leg  on  a  kuL  It  was  often  1^ 
spasmodio  aflbction  that  he  astonished  so 
many  people,  let  their  hair  on  end,  and  made 
them  believe  that  the  epilepsy  of  his  Muse 
was  the  motion  of  the  Pythoness  when 
ceiving  her  immortal  messages,  and  ahaking 
with  the  shocks  of  spiritual  electricity.  This 
love  of  astonishing  and  of  exciting  popular 
wonder  constituted  a  great  part  of  Byron's 
success  vrith  the  multitude.  The  power  to 
startle  and  surprise  is  always  loudly  welcomed 
in  this  world,  because  there  are  alwaya  ao 
many  waiting  with  mouths  wide  open  to  be 
starded  and  anrprised,  and  theae,  in  thdj 
ignorance,  mirfnTiw  the  appeal  to  their  woo^ 
derment  for  an  appeal  to  their  poetic  aymp»> 
thy ;  and  so  they  vronder,  and  about  In  their 
wonder,  and  make  a  nine  days'  jubilee  on 
behalf  of  their  wonder.  Aa  in  Byron's  cose, 
this  love  of  exciting  wonder  vrill  degrade  a 
writer,  and  moke  him  descend  to  the  lowest 
depths  for  food  wherewith  to  sustain  it,  until 
every  moral  feeling  is  violated  by  the  .poet, 
and  blasphemy  it  tolerated  by  the  public^  if 
not  applauded. 

Following  Byron,  it  appears  to  us  that 
Lovell  fieddoes  brings  other  spasmodic  inflt^ 
ences  into  modem  vase  of  a  difierent  kind. 
Beddoea  has  much  in  common  with  the  recent 
revival  in  poetry,  which  is  somewhat  akin  to 
the  latter  renaissance  in  painting  and  archi- 
teoturc,  and  in  which  the  bacchante  is  often 
dearer  than  the  saint.  There  is,  too,  mora 
luxuriance  of  foliage  and  bloom  on  their  trees 
than  redundancy  of  fruit.  He  has  the  same 
lo\-e  of  color,  and  fondness  for  all  that  is 
striking ;  he  sets  upon  the  banquet-table  the 
same  rich  feast  of  words,  and  his  expression 
is  mostly  at  the  same  pitch  of  extravagance. 
He  also  sprung  into  full  blossom  at  an  early 
period  of  youth,  and  went  the  way  in  which 
other  spasmodista  have  gone  and  are  going; 
his  spring  blossoms  fell  in  the  frosts,  and 
there  was  no  autumn  fruitage.  His  poetry 
largely  possesses  a  quality  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  common  feature  of  oiir  spasmodista 
— it  is  rich  in  imagery.  This  is  natural 
enough  for  youth,  wliich  Q]tprehend3  life 
mostly  on  the  sensational  side,  and  is  more 
flowery  and  fleshly  than  spiritual  But  it  is 
well  to  note  that  this  imaginal  tendency, 
unless  it  be  the  youthful  efflorescence  of  a 
mind  that  ia  quite  healthy  and  full  of  oU 
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manly  vigor,  is  apt  to  sap  the  strength  from  I 
maturer  mental  qualities,  and  let  it  run  to 
vuto  in  a  rock  luxuriance  of  undergrowth. 

Shakspeare,  in  bis  early  leafing  time,  wae 
(lotous  in  imagery;  but  there  was  such  a 
lootage  of  thought,  and  such  a  girth  of  feel- 
ing, that  the  ample  foliage  waving  aboTe  wae 
only  an  outcome  of  abundant  health  and  cre- 
ative Ktrength.  In  his  later  poetx}'  however, 
he  i»  much  leas  imaginal,  because  he  can  sty 
what  he  wants  to  say  in  a  manner  more  di- 
rect than  by  illustxations.  Keats,  also,  one 
of  the  most  affluent  of  imagery  among  mod- 
em poeta,  becomes  far  less  so  in  his  "Hype- 
rion," which  is  chaster,  nobler,  and  more  sus^ 
taioed  in  consequence.  Hia  mind  was  grow- 
ing in  the  direction  of  moral  health,  in  spile 
of  hia  bodily  health  Ming.  In  Beddoes  this 
imagery  does  not  spring  from  a  healthy  men- 
tal condition :  its  roots  were  in  the  grave ; 
and  the  overhanging  wealth  of  leaf  and 
flower,  with  all  their  warmth  of  color  and 
lavish  life,  casta  a  shadow  damp  with  death. 
Ever  and  anon,  amidst  all  the  fragrant  spices 
and  odorous  balms,  you  smell  the  breatii  of 
the  graveyard.  Many  of  his  passionate  lines 
might  have  thrilled  to  the  soul  of  Keati^. 
Here  and  there  they  have  the  true  tragii: 
touch,  stern  or  pathetic;  and  innumerable 
fine  things  might  be  quoted  from  his  pageu  ; 
but  he  had  not  the  genius  that  should  have 
made  these  sul»ervient  to  great  and  worthy 
ends.  How  grandly  he  indicates  the  death 
•uapended  over  the  head  of  its  victim  in  these 
lines!— 

"  How  still,  how  full,  how  lightly 
X  move,  since  this  resolve,  aliout  t)ic  jilaco. 
Like  to  a  munler-chargcd  thundcr-rloiul 
Lurkint;  aliout  the  starry  streets  of  night, 
BreutlilL-d!)  and  niaiikcd, 
O'er  u  still  city  sleeping  by  the  sea  ! " 

Another  character  frantic  forvengeance  says — 

"  When  I  tnwid 
Jlis  neck  into  the  (n'ave,  I  rshall,  mctliinks, 
Fnll  into  Jtshes  with  the  init;hly  ji)y. 
Or  ho  traiiJ^forincil  into  a  winged  star ; 
That  will  he  all  eternal  hcnven  distilled 
Down  to  one  thick  rich  minute.   This  soni^ 
madly. 

But  /  am  i,md  when  I  remember  him." 

This  last  quotation  is  very  fine  in  its  plafc, 
and  BO  woul<l  the  former  one  be  ;  only  it  i» 
said  by  the  wrong  person.  It  would  have 
been  more  in  place  if  spoken  by  an  obscrTer 
of  the  gloomy  man  charged  with  miirdf-r, 
than  given  as  a  self-reflection.  But  the  obvi- 1 
ons  tendency  of  his  poetry  is  msdnly  phrenot-j 
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I  ic  in  effect,  rather  than  fine.  The  following 
examples  will  bear  vritneas  to  his  relation* 
ship  with  our  Spaamodio  School 

"  That  frightful  forest  grows 
Under  the  darksome  comer  of  the  sky, 
Where  death's  scythe  hangs  :  its  mordcr-shad- 

ing  trees 
Are  hairs  upon  hell's  brow." 

"  May  I  speak  never  more,  but  bo  stmck  dumb  I 
May  I  DO  stripped  of  manhood  and  mode 
devil. 

If  I  mean  not  as  truly  onto  thee. 
But  put  me  to  tho  proof,  say, '  Kill  thyself/ 
I  win  outlabor  Hercules  in  will. 
Shall  I  fight  Bwordless  with  a  yonthfnl  lion  * 
Shall  I  do  aught  that  I  may  die  in  doing  ? 
I  almost  wish  dion  hadst  some  impious  task, 
ThttJmightoctit." 

The  peculiar  nature  of  Beddoes*  mind,  which 
appeared  to  iworm  with  morlud  instiueta, 
made  his  end  in  poetry  a  melancholy  vrBn»> 
ing.  He  gradually  lost  what  hold  he  had 
upon  the  warm,  rich  world  of  human  life,fed 
with  common  human  afiections,  and  filled 
with  common  human  ajmpathiea,  in  pursuit 
of  unnatural  mental  anatomy,  and  in  search 
of  those  mysteries  which  death  renders  up 
in  the  dissecting-room.  For  he  became  an 
anatomist  literally.  The  poet,  no  l<mger  sat- 
isfied vrith  the  beautiful  instrument  breathing 
its  music,  would  take  it  in  {ueces  to  see 
whence  the  music  came^  Which  vras  a  secret 
death  could  not  reveaL  To  adopt  an  image 
of  James  Montgomery,  he  sought  to  grasp 
in  his  own  hand  the  dew-drop,  which,  when 
touched,  at  once  loses  all  ita  sparkling  grace, 
its  shape  of  beauty,  its  light  from  heaven, 
and  is  merely  a  little  water,  having  the  one 
quality  of  wetness.  The  gift  was  taken  from 
him,  and  died  out  of  him  utterly.  And  lit- 
tle marvel  that  this  should  be  so :  after  re- 
ducing the  ethereal  fire  to  ashes,  in  search 
of  a  mere  earthly  discovery, — somewhat  anal- 
ogous i>erhap8  to  the  accidental  discovery  of 
glass-making, — it  was  too  much  to  have  ex- 
pected that  the  radiant  Phoenix  of  poetry 
would  ever  soar  again  from  these  ashes,  what 
the  fire  was  wilfully  pot  out  for  so  paltry  a 
purpose.  Beddoes,  we  say,  became  an  anat- 
omist; and  is  not  this  precisely  what  some  of 
our  recent  vrriters  in  verse  have  become  ? 
They  also  are  probing  among  the  secrets  of 
the  skeleton  wliich  lies  hidden  beneath  the 
rosy  bloom  of  flesh,  with  speculations  on 
bones  and  membranes,  cells  and  blood-vessels. 
I  0}-8ter-likc,  they  get  their  pearls  from  a  state 
.1  of  disease.  If  we  were  asked  to  indicate  th» 
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poem  which  hu  been  most  harmful,  and  has 
wrought  moBt  evil  to  the  young  poetic  mind 
of  our  tim^  ire  should  imhesitatingly  point 
to  "Fcstus."  Bailey^  poem  is  a  mt  work, 
in  which  egotism  is  the  prending  principle, 
as  it  was  in  huilding  that  Babel  of  old.  In 
going  through  it,  the  reader  feels  aa  though 
he  were  witnessing  a  series  of  grand  pyro- 
technic displays  of  gorgeous  but  ennescent 
brilliance,  until  bis  aching  eyes  are  so  daz- 
zled, that  he  feels  himself  in  "  a  land  of  dark- 
ness." The  writer's  object  throughout  ap- 
pears to  be  to  strike  us  blind  rather  than  to 
illumine  ns,  and  to  leave  us  breathless  rather 
than  breathing.  And  at  last  the  difficulty  of 
reading  the  poem  becomes  bewild»ing. 
This  comet  of  tiie  author  possessing  some  of 
the  poetic  faculties  in  full  development,  and 
almost,  if  not  totally,  lacking  othos  which 
are  quite  as  necessary,  if  not  more  so,  for  the 
completion  of  a  poet,  and  the  production  of 
true  poetry.  The  faculties  that  he  does  pos- 
sess, are  precisely  those  which  need  the  reins 
of  judgment  and  taste,  and  the  curb  of  pru- 
dence; for  without  them  he  is  home,  and 
hurried,  and  whirled  away  in  a  wild  confii- 
non,  and  a  sublime  disregard  of  all  artistic 
and  ecsthetio  jnoprietiea,  and  all  moral  and 
religious  assoditfions.  Indeed,  the  moral 
eenae  seems  wrecked  in  a  "  sea  rich  and 
xipe  sensation."  The  earthy,  the  heavenly, 
and  the  diabolic  mingle  and  dance  over  idl 
boundary  marks.  There  is  no  perception  of 
the  differences  between  small  and  great,  the 
vague  and  the  vast,  the  gigantic  and  the  de- 
formed, the  boundless  and  the  lawlessness 
that  is  without  bounds. 

"  Festus  "  is  not,  what  it  has  so  often  been 
called,  a  great  poem,  because  it  is  altogether 
wanting  in  the  welding  oneness  that  moulds 
the  great  works  of  imagination.  There  is  no 
magnet  of  sufficient  purpose  passing  through 
its  glittering  filings  <^  the  fancy,  and  gather^ 
ing  them  up  into  fitting  form.  And  when  we 
use  the  word  "  filings  "  here,  wo  do  not  do  so 
merely  in  a  figurative  sense }  for  the  truth  is, 
that  poems  of  the  "  Festus  "  order  are  prin- 
cipally made  up  of  filings  fi-om  other  men's 
works — hints  and  suggestions  got  while  read- 
ing the  writings  of  others,  sometimes  by  read- 
ing between  the  lines,  often  by  direct  appro- 
priation, however  unconscious;  thus  making 
the  result  mainly  a  parasitic  growth,  based 
upon  the  beginnings  of  others,  instead  of  an 
original  creation,  with  the  life  Uiat  shapes  in- 
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to  symmetry  and  oneness  enei^etically  run- 
ning through  it,  from  the  lowest  ground-root 
of  strength  wiUi  which  it  grasps  the  subject) 
to  the  topmost  leaf  wherevrith  it  breaks  into 
beauty.  Here  we  shall  find  none  of  the  8U»> 
pended,  poising  strength,  as  of  the  moim- 
tainous  repose  which  marks  the  climacteric 
expression  of  the  highesi  powers  in  the  world 
of  mind,  even  as  they  are  also  the  grandest 
expression  of  power  in  our  physical  world  i 
for  these  can  only  be  attained  by  the  creative 
mind,  that  under  the  dominant  idea  moves 
with  all  its  powers  at  once,  each  keeping 
proper  place  and  perfect  tim^  harmonioosly 
to  one  great  end.  It  is  thus  the  great  poets 
vrork ;  and  we  perceive  that  they  accomplish 
their  great  ends  irith  such  a  repose  of  powei^ 
that,  like  the  best  generals,  they  appear  to 
have  won  the  battle,  and  only  to  have  brought 
half  their  forces  into  the  field.  But  here,  all 
the  forces  are  brought  into  action  in  hot  hasten 
all  parts  of  the  subject  are  taken  by  storm, 
and  every  lurking  place  of  fancy  is  at  once 
sacked.  "  Festus  "  is  full  of  fine  things  of  the 
startUngly  staring  kind,  which  are  bo  apt  to 
be  not  BO  mnch  original  as  the  reflections  of 
other  fine  things  seen  in  a  distorting  mirror  | 
and  when  such  are  tnig^nal,  they  are  used 
very  sparingly  by  the  great  poets.  Upon  an 
average,  there  are  a  dmen  illustrations  for 
every  thought;  and  thus  the  poverty  of 
thought  is  gilded  with  a  Uvish  wealth  of  in>- 
agery.  The  most  imaginative  poets  use  thA 
fewest  images :  these  belong  more  to  the  low^ 
er  range  and  flight  of  fancy  f  and  yet,  with 
many  recent  writers  in  both  prose  and  verses 
these  images  appear  to  constitute  the  primal 
proof  of  poetry,  and  the  power  of  producing 
them  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
poet.  "  Festus  "  and  its  critics  have  done 
much  to  foster  this  fallacy. 

"Festus**  has  also  been  fbtally  successful 
in  leading  astray,  because  all  phenomena  that 
cannot  be  explained  by  knovm  lavrs  opm  up 
at  once  a  fresh  field  to  work  in ;  and  so  long 
as  the  phenomena  cannot  be  classified,  or  the 
precise  amount  of  their  truth  ascertained, 
there  is  but  little  fear  of  the  sham  and  spuri- 
ous imitation  being  known  from  what  is  true 
and  real.  This  fact  will  account  for  much  of 
the  flying-off  into  space,  which  characterises 
recent  verse,  in  order  that  it  may  avoid  the 
verdict  of  an  appeal  to  well-known  laws,  and 
not  because  the  writers  possess  wings  at  vriU. 
If  you  camiot  represent  the  world  of  realiij. 
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this  plan  of  taking  refuge  in  the  impalpable, 
affords  a  line  chance  of  fabricating  a  false 
TTorld,  vhich  may  float  for  a  time  as  a  beauti- 
ful bubble  on  the  breath  of  those  who  puff  it. 
False  and  futile,  however,  are  all  these  at- 
tempts to  create  a  world  apart  from  that  of 
human  life,  in  which  the  poetshall  be  absolved 
from  all  knoirn  laws,  and  freed  from  ordinary 
conditions,  in  order  that  his  idios)ncra8ies 
may  run  riot  mthout  let  or  hindrance.  Ordi- 
nary human  beings  cannot  entv  nuh.  a  phan- 
tom world.  Shut  up  In  our  house  <^  the 
senses,  with  some  hal^ar■d(»en  windows  for 
outlooks  into  the  infinite,  we  cannot  follow, 
house  and  all,  on  pleasure-excursions  into  the 
spirit  world,  as  "  Festus  "  and  others  would 
have  us,  and  mingle  with  its  inhabitants  on 
perfectly  iamiliar  terms.  If  Shakspeare,  after 
mirroring  so  much  of  our  human  world  so 
foitbftilly,  had  attempted  to  lead  us  into  the 
invisible  world,  we  might  have  followed  with  a 
firmer  reliance.  But  he  was  all  too  wise,  and 
left  that  for  Milton  to  do^  when  Ood  had  laid 
the  shadow  on  his  outer  eyes,  and  freed  the 
inner  from  earthly  scales,  contenting  Umself 
with  giving  those  hints  that  flash  upon  us  in 
the  high  and  myitie  moods  of  thought. 

Of  all  the  sposmodists,  Mr.  Bobell  is  the 
most  original  thinker  and  coherent  writer. 
In  some  high  gifts  of  the  poet,  he  is  magnifi' 
cently  endowed.  He  gives  us  in  his  pages 
many  glimpses  of  the  moat  subtle  loveliness 
ever  opened  up  by  the  rinon  of  poetry ; 
much  deep  thought,  expressed  with  a  quiet 
majesty  of  speech ;  and  often  his  poetr}' 
touches  a  depth  of  tenderness  that  reaches 
down  to  the  hidden  springs  of  tears.  And 
yet,  for  want  of  a  few  common  but  very 
necessary  qualities,  Mr.  Uobell  jbib,  and  we 
fear  will  fail,  to  bring  home  his  poetry  to  any 
ctmuderable  number  of  people.  He  possesses 
a  large  and  shajHng  imagination,  which  often 
flows  with  such  serious  and  subtle  sweetness 
as  to  leave  the  reader  only  half  aware  of  its 
tide  of  strength;  only,  this  imagination  is 
left  without  sufficient  material  to  work  upon, 
for  want  of  action  and  character  in  the  sub- 
ject. This  necessitates  its  working  more 
apart  in  some  peculiar  domain  of  poetry.  It 
is  comparatively  seldom  that  the  pursuit  of 
what  is  common  leads  the  poet  and  the  artist 
astray,  it  is  this  pursuit  of  what  is  uncommon 
and  peculiar  that  becomes  so  fatal ;  and  this, 
either  from  instmctira  necessity  or  wilfiil 
choice^  perhaps  both,  is  the  great  bane  of  Mr. 
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Bobell.  He  appears  to  select  his  subject, 
and  the  point  of  treatment,  for  their  remote- 
ness from  all  ordinary  reality,  and  then  to 
refine  upon  these  until  thej'  are  intangible  to 
us. 

Given  some  genius,  the  great  difficulty 
often  still  remains,  how  to  bring  it  to  hear 
upon  the  minds  of  men  with  simple  power, 
without  much  wandering  in  useless  ways,  and 
waste  of  Bcatteted  efibrt  We  often  &ney 
that  the  diflbrance  betwixt  a  bom  poet  and  a 
bom  fool  is  quite  u  slight  as  the  partition 
that  is  said  to  dinde  gemua  from  madness. 
Frequently,  from  the  undue  prominence  of 
some  one  fiieulty,  or  the  want  of  another, 
yean  and  lives  are  spent,  and  the  anticipated 
result  is  never  gained.  The  most  striking 
cases  of  this  kind  occur  in  poetrj',  where 
there  is  considerable  poetic  foculty,  so-called, 
power  of  foncy  or  imagination,  with  a  laments 
able  want  of  the  few  qualities  which  may  be 
found  doing  the  business  of  the  day  and  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  world,  and  which  are 
generally  summed  up  as  common  sense. 
For^  after  all,  this  common  Brase  is  the  main 
groond  to  bejpn  on  as  a  bans  of  higher  opem- 
tions.  It  is  upon  this  ground  that  the  mass 
of  men  can  mingle;  and  if  they  can  meet 
the  poet  here,  they  will  trust  him  and  try  to 
follow  him,  when  he  leads  them  on,  and  lures 
them  uj)  into  the  higher  regions  of  thought 
As  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  we  must  feel  the 
ground  under  our  feet  if  we  are  to  walk. 
The  common  sense  qualities  constitute  our 
intellectual  earth ;  and  if  you  cut  this  ground 
from  under  the  feet  of  those  who  have  no 
wings,  it  is  little  wonder  if  they  foil,  and  can- 
not fbllow.  For  lack  of  this  common  meet- 
ing ground,  many,  otherwise  rarely  gifted, 
fkil  in  part,  or  altogether,  to  Ining  their  gifts 
home  to  ^e  mass  of  men.  Beside  which, 
we  invariably  recur  to  the  works  of  the  great 
creative  minds  to  find  how  solid  has  been 
their  common  sense  capacity,  and  how  much 
of  their  life  overffowed  in  universal  feeling. 
They  could  go  to  market  with  Pegasus  and 
bring  back  daily  bread  for  us,  as  well  as 
return  with  food  from  tlie  loftiest  realms  of 
imagination.  We  find  also  that  the  poetry 
produced  by  these  master  minds  will  stand 
the  test  of  value  when  the  touchstone  is  the 
heart  of  the  people.  The  greatest  poets  can 
stand  this  test ;  but  there  is  a  manifest  denre 
in  those  who  work  in  very  limited  and  spedal 
r^jons  to  shun  and  to  undervalue  this  stan- 
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dard  of  appeal,  and  to  think  too  much  of  the 
"  fit  audience,  though  few."  We  would  m- 
ust  on  this  test,  and  apply  it  to  the  sposmod- 
iitR,  because  of  tbrar  evident  tendency  to 
avcud  it,  and  in  every  way  to  orenhoot  the 
nark. 

FeoDliati^  of  chc^  and  mbtlety  of  treat- 
nent  eonatitute  Mr.  DobelPs  ipaamodic 
claim,  else  lie  is  seldom,  if  ever,  apasmodio 
Id  expression.  But  no  peculiar  is  he  in  choice 
of  subject,  that  he  has  written  "  Balder,"  a 
poem  of  some  seren  thousand  lines,  which 
nothing  less  than  re-writing  altogether,  on  a 
new  and  better  plan,  can  make  anything  else 
of  than  a  vast  mistake.  And  so  subtle  is  he, 
that  he  will  bide  the  most  precious  gems  of 
poetry  where  it  is  imposnble  that  they  can 
ever  be  found.  With  regard  to  "Balder" 
•8  8  Butgect,  we  think  that  the  mm  snoeeia- 
fiil  hi  teeatment,  according  to  the  author^ 
apparent  idea,  the  more  repnUve  it  most  be  j 
beside  which,  we  doubt  whether  the  poetic 
representalion  of  mch  a  character,  which  is 
intended  an  a  warning,  can  be  half  so  ^fective 
as  an  embodiment  of  a  good  example,  be- 
cause, for  one  reader  who  can  go  through 
this  poem,  and  perceive  its  negative  intention 
from  intellectual  insight,  there  are  a  hundred 
irbo  might  have  been  bettered  unconsciously 
through  their  sympathy  with  what  is  good. 
It  is  past  all  human  patience  tafeel  a  sus- 
tained interest  in  such  a  person ;  and  long 
before  the  end  of  his  self-ezhibitory  mono- 
logues, we  wish  him  hanged  in  the  whole 
■even  thousand  lines.  Shakespeare,  who 
could  make  a  character  tmfold  Uie  secret  of  a 
life  in  an  hour,  when  he  gives  us  a  self-in- 
volved and  self-introverted  one  like  Hamlet, 
ev«i  he  can  only  afford  to  let  him  stand  in 
the  centre,  think  and  soliloquise,  because 
there  is  so  much  interest  in  the  group  of  life 
that  revolves  around  him  in  dramatic  rela- 
tionship ;  but  Mr.  Dobell  lets  "  Balder  **  go 
maundering  on  and  on,  with  no  variety  of 
interest,  and  with  no  sense  of  the  lapse  of 
time.  In  the  "Boman"  he  has  a  clearly 
conceived  character,  which  has  something  of 
a  living  embodiment  in  the  life  of  Mezzini ; 
and  here,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the  lyrics  in 
'  England  in  time  of  war,"  he  comes  much 
ifearer  to  the  common  understanding,  and 
treads  on  broader  human  ground  vrith  greater 
•uccess.  There  is  more  simple  power  of 
geniuR,  more  promise  for  the  ^ture,  in  such 
a  ballad  as  the  following,  than  in  many  mag- 
nificent pagea  of  magniloquent  blank  verae ; 
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"HOWS  MY  BOY? 

"  '  Ho,  sailor  of  the  sea ! 
How's  my  boy — my  boy  1 ' 
'  What's  yonr  boy's  name,  good-wife. 
And  in  wnat  good  ship  sidl'd  he  i ' 

"•My  boy  John- 
He  that  went  to  sea — 
What  care  I  for  the  ship,  nflOr  1 
My  boy's  my  boy  to  me. 

" '  Yon  come  back  from  sea. 
And  not  know  my  John? 
I  mifrht  as  well  hare  ask'd  some  landsman 
Yonder  down  in  the  town. 
There's  not  an  ass  in  all  the  pariah 
But  he  knows  my  John. 

"  '  How's  my  boy — my  boy  ? 
And  unless  you  let  me  know, 
I'll  swear  you  are  no  sailor. 
Bine  jacket  or  no, 
Brass  buttons  or  no,  sailor, 
Anchor  and  crown  or  no  1 
Sure  his  dtip  vraa  the  Jolly  Bflton.' 
*  Speak  low,  woman,  speaik  low  I  ' 

** '  And  why  shonld  I  speak  low,  s^Ior, 
Abont  my  own  boy,  John  1 
If  I  was  load  as  I  am  proud, 
I'd  sing  him  over  the  town  1 
Why  should  I  speak  low,  sailor? ' 
'  That  good  ship  went  down.' 

"  '  How's  my  boy — my  boy  1 
What  CBTO  I  for  the  ship,  sulor  ? 
I  was  never  aboard  her. 
Be  she  afloat  or  bo  slie  agroond. 
Sinking  or  swimming,  I'll  be  bound 
Hcp  owners  can  utTord  her  I 
I  say,  how's  my  John  1 ' 
'  Every  man  on  board  went  down. 
Every  man  aboard  ber.' 

"  '  How's  my  boy — my  boy  9 
What  curu  I  for  the  mon,  sulor? 
I'm  not  their  mother — 
How's  my  boy — my  boy  ? 
Tell  me  of  him,  and  no  otherl 
How's  my  boy— my  boy?  ' " 

The  way  in  which  that  poor  mother  wrestles 
down  every  suspicion  with  her  love  stronger 
than  death,  and  in  which  her  heart  fights 
with  such  terrible  earnestness  to  keep  the 
fata]  knowledge  from  her  mental  apprehen- 
sion, as  she  pursues  the  old  sailor  question 
after  question,  and  will  not  understand  hia 
answer,  is  surely  very  true  and  touching. 

We  might  select  from  Mr.  Dobell's  books 
many  fine  things,  if  that  were  desirable,  and 
our  space  would  permitr-not  merely  atriking 
illustrations,  but  full  and  sustained  deserip* 
tions,  passages  of  exceeding  power,  images 
of  surpassing  beauty,  and  flowers  fngrsnt 
vrith  awomanly  purity;— many  gentle  touehea 
like  this,  which  expresses  very  happily  the 
feeling  of  one  whose  hold  on  life  has  been  so 
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loTingly  loosened,  that  the  veorinesa  glides 
easily  into  content : — 

"  I  ftvl  tvm  worldit :  ono  entls  and  one  begins. 
Atetliiiik^  I  dwell  in  both ;  bciii<;  raurh  hero, 
Bnt  more  IwrCHftcr :  even  as  wlicn  tho  nunie 
Doth  Kivc  the  habe  into  the  mother's  ormit. 
Anil  hhc  who  hath  not  quite  rcsifiinM,  and  sho 
WIio  hath  not  all  received,  su[>port  in  twain 
The  single  burden ;  iicvenhelebd  thu  bube 
Aln-ady  tastes  the  mother." 

And  like  that  in  vhich  the  poet  spcnks  of 
standing  by  a  deatb-hed  "  with  such  forgive- 
neu  as  ve  bring  to  those  who  ean.  offend  no 
more." 

The  RpBAmodic  charaeter  much  of  the 
**  Life  Drama  "  is  well  known.  Our  readers 
will  remember  the  ftiU  discussion  of  Mr. 
Smith's  claims  in  the  thirty-eighth  number  of 
this  Journal,  and  the  advice  then  tendered  to 
him  on  the  tscore  of  ideal  exaggeration. 
This  makes  it  unneccssarj'  that  we  should 
now  devote  much  space  to  his  works.  In  his 
second  volume  Mr.  Smith  is  much  less  exag- 
gerated. He  has,  too,  attained  at  times  to  a 
qtiiet  continuity  of  thought,  and  sustained 
strength  of  coherent  utterance,  such  as  we 
could  not  find  in  the  first  book.  He  startles 
us  less  with  the  spasmodic  sublime,  and  gives 
vm  mmy  passages  that  sound  the  deeps  of 
fueling,  and  leave  us  satisfied  with  their  sweet- 
ness. IVe  see  many  signs  that  the  author  is 
trying  to  do  his  twst;  and  if  there  is  not 
much  new  growth,  he  has  been  shedding  the 
old,  so  that  the  new  may  come  in  season.  Wc 
are  led  to  hope  that  his  exaggerations  were 
only  a  "  passing  spasm." 

We  see  no  reason  for  going  further  into  de- 
tail on  the  subject  of  the  "Spasmodic  School," 
and  we  trust  Uiat  some  of  our  remarks  may 
have  gone  near  enough  to  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter, to  obviate  any  necesuty  for  our  doing  so. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  can  scarcely  undertake 
to  preiecibe  in  the  lurecise  language  of  science 
fbr  the  ipedalties  of  tho  given  disease,  and 
the  idicwyncrasics  of  the  individual  patients 
in  each  partietilar  ease ;  and,  on  the  other,  we 
have  no  wish  to  give  an  answer  as  ex  cathedra. 
yVe  urge  a  return  to  the  lasting  and  true  suli- 
ject-matter  of  poetry  and  a  firmer  reliance 
on  primal  truths ;  for  it  is  this  which  has  so 
often  given  fresh  life  to  both  poetry  and  paint- 
ing in  the  past.  Crowded  as  the  ground  may 
have  been,  there  ia  still  room  for  great  poets 
to  walk  here.  Anything  that  has  in  it  a  gen- 
uine human  intercHt  in  sure  to  win  its  way  to 
the  heart,  so  irrcKii^tible  is  the  touch  of  real 
truth.  This  ia  the  vital  and  enduring  clement 
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of  the  Dutch  pointers.  Their  genuine  state- 
ment of  truth  is  sufficient  to  keep  alive  tlioir 
pictures^  though  that  truth  be  never  so  obvi- 
ous mid  conunonplaee.  And  this  is  why  those 
books  are  so  successful  that  treat  of  the  coars- 
er passions.  They  have  in  them  a  real  human 
interest,  because  they  make  their  appeal  to 
feelings  which  do  exist.  We  are  not  hero 
orguing  in  favor  of  Dutch  pictures  or  French 
novels,  but  fur  that  reality  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  poetry,  and  that  truth  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  beauty.  As  Realists,  we  do  not 
forget  that  it  is  not  in  the  tvlgarity  of  com- 
mon things,  nor  the  mediocrity  of  average 
characters,  nor  the  familiarity  of  familiar  af- 
fairs, nor  the  cveryduyness  of  everyday  lives, 
that  the  ]^)oetry  consiotii, — not  the  common- 
nesses of  a  common  man,  but  those  univer- 
sal powers  and  iwssions  which  he  shares  with 
heroes  and  martyrs,  are  the  true  subjects  of 
poetry'.  Though  we  advocate  that  all  beauty 
must  be  true,  we  are  not  responsible  fat  the 
converse  of  the  pra]]Osition,  that  assumes  idl 
truth  therefore  beautiful,  and  that,  consequent- 
ly, **  twice  two  are  four  "  constitutes  poetry. 
Like  the  consecrated  banner  of  a  Cortex, 
wherein  the  enthusiastic  churchman  may  see 
the  cross,  and  the  ambitious  patriot  the  crown, 
but  which,  to  the  eyes  of  the  rabble  in  their 
train,  is  merely  a  waving  absolution,  this  cry 
for  common  sense,  mattci^of-fact,  and  every- 
day life,  ma^  be  followed  by  some,  not  for  the 
rignt  in  which  it  origmatcs,  but  fbr  the  wrong 
to  which  it  may  be  iierverted;  but  if  it  be  so, 
they  can  ne^Tr  arrive  at  results  more  lament- 
able tlian  the  crowd  who  have  followed  the 
formulas  of  "  high  art "  and  the  "  ideal." 
And  if  poetry  is  to  get  home  to  us  with  its 
better  influences,  to  hearten  us  in  the  strug- 
gles of  life,  beguile  us  of  our  glooms,  take  ua 
gently  from  tlie  dusty  high-road,  where  we 
have  borne  the  burden  in  the  heat  of  tlic  day, 
into  the  pastures  where  the  grass  is  green  and 
grateful  to  the  tired  feet,  the  air  fragrant,  and 
the  shadows  arc  refreshing,  and  draw  us  deli- 
cately up  to  loftier  heights  of  being,  we  must 
have*  songs  set  to  the  music  of  the  faithful 
heart, — we  must  have  poetry  for  men  who 
work,  and  think,  and  suffer,  and  whose  hearts 
would  feel  faint  and  their  souls  grow  lean  if 
they  fed  on  such  ficeting  deliciousness  and 
confectionary  trifle  as  the  spasmodists  too  fre- 
quently offer  them, — we  must  have  poetry  in 
which  natural  emotions  flow,  real  ^ssioni 
move,  in  clash  and  conflict — in  which  our 
higher  aims  and  aspirations  arc  represented, 
with  all  tliat  reality  of  daily  life  «1iich  goes 
on  around  us,  in  its  strength  and  sweetness, 
its  sternness  and  softness  wearing  the  smiles 
of  rejoicing,  and  weeping  the  bitter  tears  of 
pain — weaving  the  many-colored  woof  of 
Time,  and  working  out  the  hidden  purposes 
of  Uim  that "  sitteth  in  the  heavens.^' 
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CHAFIEH  IX. — A  OB£EN-ET£D  HONBIEB. 


"  O  Toath  I  faire  and  goodlie  seaaon  of  life  ; 
how  pleasant  doth  it  seem,  when  we  do  hearo 
right  wiBBome  wordeB  fall  from  ye  lips,  where 
no  bad  and  devjliah  passion  hath  fonsde  a 
doore  wherein  to  creepe,  before  ye  worlde's  bat- 
tle hath  blotted  and  stained  ye  pure  mindee ; 
vhen  each  yonnge  maiden,  tbronKn  the  grace  of 
our  Lordo,  doth  holde  her  neignbonr  as  more 
vorthie  than  herself,  not  thinking  more  bighlye 
of  herself  than  becometh  sinful  flesh.  Btgbte 
{kith !  humilitio  is  a  goodlie  sigbte," 

— The  Monkb  op  Stosleigh  Priort. 

"  From  pride,  vainglory,  and  hTpocriey,  from 
envy,  hatrod,  and  malice,  and  all  nnchafitable- 
ness,  good  Lord,  deliver  ds." 

"Now,  Julia,"  said  Augusta  Beckford, 
jerking  herself  farther  back  on  the  library 
sofa,  on  the  first  erening  of  her  return  to 
Beckford  Hall,  after  a  four  months'  stay  in 
London,  "  J  have  heard  quite  enough  of 
mamma's  agreeable  retrospections  and  re- 
criminationa  about  that  unlucky  mistake  of 
the  green  double  Berlin  wool.  I  am  sure 
when  one  has  only  four  montlu  to  spend  in 
London,  one  has  enough  to  do,  and  little 
enough  thne  to  do  it  in,  without  poking  doim 
mto  the  city  for  country  commiH^ona. 
tell  me  some  county  news.  Has  Henry 
Duckett  been  here  lately  ?  But  stay — I  had 
quite  forgotten.  What  sort  of  people  are 
these  "WindiaUs— Windgalls  — Windballs— 
what  is  the  name  of  the  new  clergyman  P 

Julia  did  not  immediately  answer,  for  ber 
temper  was  not  soothed,  either  by  the  men- 
tion of  Henry  Duckett,  who  had  totally  ab- 
sented himself  for  some  time,  or  by  the  1am- 
mtations  as  to  the  shortness  of  her  sister's 
Stay  in  London— a  stay  which  had  extended 
over  a  period  of  time  which  the  mortified 
Julia  had  ei^ected  would  hara  been  divided 
into  a  visit  for  each  sistor,  -instead  of  being 
entirely  monopolised  by  Augusta,  who  was 
the  elder*  and  who,  by  virtue  of  being  a  little 
toller  than  her  sister,  and  having  a  tolerable 
figure,  ftneied  herself  the  beauty  of  the  par- 
ish. The  Miss  Beokfbrds  conjointly  were 
convinced  that  they  between  them  were  more 
learned,  more  accomplished,  more  travelled, 
more  musical,  and  more  fashionable,  than  all 
the  &miHcs  in  that  part  of  the  county  put 
together.  Four  years  they  had  spent  under 
ft  niperficial  governess,  two  years  at  a  still 
ttore  raperfidal  boarding^achool,  at  Hastingfl, 
one  aeasoD  in  Paris,  and  one  at  Baden  and 
Homburg,  in  third  or  fourth-rate  English 
society — the  English  socie^  on  the  Continent 


formed  of  John  and  Jane  BuUt,  who  are 
much  too  low  and  vulgar  to  be  permitted  to 
mU  in  the  drcle  of  the  ducd  courts,  even 
when  they  have  the  advantage  of  introduc- 
tions to  such,  and  much  too  assuming  to  be 
received  into  those  social,  friendly,  agreeable 
little  coteries,  which  are  the  charm  of  con- 
tinental middle-class.  So  that  the  Miss 
Beckfords,  like  certain  bees  of  old,  who  ex- 
tracted innoxious  honey  from  poisonous  flow- 
ers, fotind^  their  "ignorance"  a  state  of 
"  bliss,"  and  made  no  effort  to  be  any  wisa 
themselves,  but  kindly  permitted  thdr  intel- 
lectual lamp  to  flash  into  all  the  houses  ifi 
the  parish— fitfliUy,  it  is  true,  but  in  such  • 
manner  as  sometimes  to  prove  to  the  inhalu- 
tants  thereof  an  ignis/atuu»t  and  not  r  bea- 
ctm. 

Julia  sitting  sullenly  silent,  and  apparent* 
ly  deaf  to  her  sister's  inquiry,  both  sister*8 
were  startled  by  their  uncle.  Colonel  Wilosot, 
who  suddenly  raising  his  eyes  from  "  The 
Naval  and  Military  Gazette,"  exclaimed,  in -a 
stentorian  voice,  "  Dr.  Wyndham  I  Augusta! 
you  are  an  affected  fool." 

"Indeed,  yes,  brother,"  said  Mrs.  Beck- 
ford, trying  to  speak  without  losing  her  jimee 
in  her  crodiet-paUem ;  "  Augusta  does  BMke 
dreadful  blunders  sometimes.  Now,  X  am 
sure  nothing  could  he  plainer  than  the  &eo- 
tions  I  vnrote  her  idxiut  that  green  doMbb 
Berlm  " 

"Mamma!  do  hold  your  tongue^"  eaid 
Augusta,  passionately ;  "  and  now,  JtSbt  go 
on  about  the  Wyndbya." 

The  Colonel  here  broke  in  agini :  **  It 
would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  'go  on'  with  a 
thing  she  had  not  begun  about  or  stopped  in, 
and  I  will  trouble  you,  Miss  Augusta,  to  men- 
tion by  his  proper  name  your  pastor^  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wyndham,  a  D.D.  of  Camhridp  and 
Oxford,  a  gold  medalist,  a  Qrecian,  a  fsllolBr, 
a  gentkman,  and  one  of  the  first  proaahwi  in 
England." 

"  Dear  me ! "  said  Augusta, "  nncle  is  wy 

brilliant  to-night  now  for  a  descriy^  of 
the  wife  of  this  rara  avis,  this  blat^  swan, 
and  pray  don't  forget  the  Rev.  Miss  Wynd- 
ham s.  I  su|^ose  Mrs.  Wyndham  is  of  the 
'  countr}--town-epotheoary-wife  style,'  and  the 
young  ladies— bnt  pedu^  you  Iwve  not  am 
themP** 

"  Now,  my  dears,"  said  Sba.  BecUbtd,*! 
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tldnk  Mn.  Wyndham  a  Tcry  nioe  penon,  Bod 
has  no  smell  of  drags  at  all  about  her — at 
least  this  crochet-pattern  has  none.  She  ms 
Tery  dvil,  and  lent  it  to  me  at  once,  when  I 
aaid  I  would  gladly  ff.ye  a  pound  (or  a  similar 
one — (bur  chain— three  long,  no,  fimr  long. 
It  does  smell  a  little  of  eau  de  Cologne  a 
verjf  littUt  hot,  after  sU,  era  de  Gi^ofptie  is 
•careely  a  drug,  is  it,  brother ! " 

No  one  Toodunfing  a  lepty  to  this  perplex- 
faig  questicmt  Uia.  Beckfind  xelapied  into  a 
oomplication  of  diffioiiltiu,  oansed  Inatten- 
tion to  counting  her  stitches  while  soolding 
about  the  green  double  BerUa  wool,  and 
Julia  proceeded  to  deiciiba  the  new  eleigf> 
man's  family. 

« Indeed,  Augoata,"  said  she, "  you  would 
have  been  provoked  had  you  b«en  here. 
Iliey  were  settled  in  the  Beotory  erer  so 
long;  but,  as  we  went  with  p^M  to  Holway 
every  Saturday  for  a  month  or  more  cbning 
Ihe  rent-p^ing  tin^  and  staid  tjli  Monday, 
ve  had  not  aeaB  Ihem  hi  dmtdi  t  and,  id> 
dioag^  every  di^,  ibr  mneh  longer  than  that, 
mnama  wanted  to  go  and  call,  I  woidd  not 
let  bar.  I  thought  it  would  set  them  up  too 
much  in  tb«r  own  opinion,  if  we  called  ao 
aoon ;  ao  with  some  diffionl^  I  got  mamnw 
Jtept  from  doing  so." 

"  Dideed,  Julia,"  said  Mrs.  Beckfbrd,  "  I 
'^wish  I  had  taken  my  own  way,  for,  if  we  had 
gone  when  I  first  wanted,  I  would  have  got 
tbe  croehefr-pattem  then,  and  my  oouvrette 
voold  have  been  finished  imiw,  instead  of 
which,  I  am  only  three  rowa  above  the  bird's 
head,  and  have  the  top  of  the  tree  and  the 
frnit  on  it  yet  to  d<^  b^dea  the  fringe.'' 

Mrs.  Beddfafd'a  convezaation  comprised  a 
vnry  Waited  aet  of  autjects,  and  vaa  never 
fiatened  to  hy  her  baghtnai  so  Julia  pro- 
ceeded with  her  atoxy,  and  Augusta  liatened, 
vnheeding  thcar  mothn's  interruption : 
**'WeIl,  Augusta,  last  Monday  in  bounced 
papa,  in  hia  disagreeable  way,  aereaming, 
*  Here,  child  j  aa  your  mother  never  haa  time 
to  do  anything,  answer  liaa  note  of  I<ady 
£mma  Clare's,  of  course  in  the  affirmative.' 
I  had  only  time  to  gasp  oat, '  I  thought  the 
Clares  were  in  Qermanyi  when  did  tbeyoome 
beckP'  'Yesterday,'  said  he,  'and  make 
^te.'  Out  he  went,  slamo^  the  door  aa 
usual  You  may  fency  my  aatouduen^ 
Augusta,  when  I  found  it  waa  a  formal  iniitft- 
tion  to  dinasr  from  Sir  Henry  and  Lady 
Xmma  dm  fiv  Friday,  to  nwet  the  Wynd- 
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hama  I  This  was  moat  unaccountable.  The 
Clares  not  home  twenty^four  hours,  and  issu- 
ing dinner  invitations  for  the  Wyndhams, 
people  whom  we  had  not  even  called  on. 
Either  the  Lady  Emma  was  bent  on  taking 
these  people  out  of  thor  proper  sphere,  or 
else  she  has  lost  much  of  her  hauteur  in  hot 
fordgn  tonr." 

"  I  ahonhl  tfarnk,"  said  Anpnta,  "it  vaa 
much  mnre  likely  that  it  waa  intended  to 
mortify  OS.  Lady  Emma  never  can  bear  any 
one  who  is  superior  to  herself  in  mind  or  ao- 
eomplishmeots." 

«  Well,  well,"  said  Julia,  "I  daresay  you 
are  right ;  I  have  never  been  in  London;  but 
to  go  on.  I  had  scarcely  finished  the  note, 
when  in  fussed  mamma,  dressed  for  visiting, 
and  told  me  papa  had  denred  us  to  call  at 
the  Bectm^y  that  day,  and  that  be  was  mry 
much  displeased  it  had  not  been  dona  aoontt. 
I  waa  too  moch  amioyed  about  the  whole 
thing  to  care  rnnoh  for  dressing  mysd^  ao  I 

tied  on  my  brown  straw  bonnet  " 

"WhM  gown  had  you  on  P"  brake  ia 
Aiq^oata, 
"  My  old  {»nk  oalioo,''  aaid  Julia. 
"  Qmte  good  raough  for  them,"  said  Au- 
gusta, in  a  most  aocvnful  manner.  "  What 
could  people  from  a  maau&Dtnring  town 
know  at)out  dress P" 

"Know  about  dress  1 "  said  Mrs.  Beckford. 
"  Mrs.  Wyndham  wean  the  veiy  nicest  capa 
I  ever  saw,  particularly  that  one  with  the  lilao 
rosettes.  I  wish  I  bad  one  like  it;  but  I 
think  yellow  would  suit  mo  better,  or  perhaps 
lilao  and  yellow  mixed.  I  wonder,  would  no 
other  cokff  do  iu  weUP  but  then,  a  yellow 
cap  oodd  never  be  a  lilae  ope,  at  leaat  I  aa 
afraid  they  would  not  look  at  all  like  each 
other." 

"  So,  Augusta,  as  I  was  aaybg,  we  drove 
off,  and  papa,  catching  a  glimpse  of  my  drasa, 
'  hoped  they  would  not  let  me  in.'  Of  course 
I  expected  the  whole  family  would  be  at 
home }  but  the  servant  said,  Mrs.  Wyndham 
was  oat,  but  one  of  the  young  ladies  waa 
within.  Instead  of  leaving  our  cards,  notiiing 
would  do  mamma  but  marching  into  the 
drawing-room,  whete  was  *  young  lady, 
whom  I  at  miee  settled  must  be  a  viiifau^ 
ihe  waa  lo  mtwh  superiiar  to  what  one  would 
have  eaqteoted  a  elai)gyman^  daughter  to  bc^ 
eomingfroBi  a  kindof  plaoe  thU  they  did. 
She  was  as  oompoaed  in  ber  manner  as  if  we 
met  <m  e^oal  terma.    Certainly  she  spoke 
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Tery  mil,  and  mored  with  grace,  but  her 
ftce  spoiled  all.  I  cannot  bear  those  marked 
features,  and  eyes  that  look  throogh  yon.  I 
thought,  as  we  were  there,  we  might  as  well 
ask  all  the  questions  we  could,  at  least  I 
mean  /  did ;  for  mamma  was  so  foaeinated, 
she  was  ofibring  butter,  eggs,  cot^,  coach- 
men, and  oil  sorts  of  things,  until  they  ahould 
have  time  to  settle  themselTea ;  and  what  do 
you  think  she  (I  mean  ISSu  Wyndham)  said  f 
That  they  hod  finmd  in  three  months  they 
Vere  qmte  at  hrane,  particularly  as  a  frimd  in 
the  neighborhood  had  kindly  prepared  the 
way  for  them,  by  having  the  house  cleaned 
and  serrants  in  it  before  they  came.  Now, 
Augusta — ^would  you  believe  it  t — all  I  eould 
do,  I  could  not  find  ont  who  the  fiiend  was. 
I  asked,  was  it  a  friend  they  had  made  ainoe 
they  came  here  f  And  she  turned  round, 
with  one  of  those  cool  smOes,  aha  bad,  that 
fleem  to  say, '  I  know  what  you  are  driving 
$lt/  and  answered,  'No;  it  ma  a  very  old 
fiiend  indeed ;  Aey  should  not  have  liked  to 
presnne  so  br  on  the  UndmMs  eg  a  new  oo- 
qnaintiiice.'  I  was  so  angry,  I  could  have 
slapped  her  |  lo,  to  provoke  her,  I  pretend 
to  i^mire  aone  moss-roses  that  were  in  a 
Bohemian  flower-glass  on  her  work-table,  and 
on  hearing,  in  answer  to  my  question,  that 
they  were  out  of  the  Rectory  garden,  I 
jumped  up  in  the  greatest  rapture,  and 
b^ged  to  see  the  garden.  What  do  you 
thhikP  Madam  never  stirred  an  Inch,  but 
■aid, '  1  shall  not  ask  you  to  visit  the  garden 
to-day.  Miss  fieckford  j  it  has  been  a  good 
deal  neglected  of  late,  and  woold  not  repay 
.yon  for  the  trouble  at  going/  This  mode  ne 
more  than  ewp  bat  ewaUoiring  my 
vnth,  I  wtiA,  in  my  lively  my, '  Ofa,  ^en,  I 
diall  oome  to-mwrowt'  Mamma  rising  at 
this  moment  to  oome  away,  Hlas  Vynd^am 
turned  to  me  and  said,  *  We  shall  be  liappy 
to  see  you  to-morrow,  Miss  Beddbrd,  or  any 
day  you  feel  inclined  to  give  us  the  fovor  of 
your  company ;  bat  it  will  he  very  many  days 
I  am  afrud,  before  we  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  aaJcing  yon  to  view  our  garden."* 

**  Asking  j/ou  to  vint  ihtir  garden,"  said 
Angoata;  **  I  never  iEd  hear  of  such  imper- 
tinenoe.  I  think  you  honored  them  too 
nmeh  by  gekag  Into  dior  hoose  at  all.  I 
ihould  have  merely  left  ■  eard  at  the  doar.** 

"Tlut  was  not  the  wwst  dttwr,"  said 
J'nlia  I  "  At  we  were  no  sooner  in  tite  ear- 
llig«,  than  mamma  began  rating  me  abont 
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my  dress,  and  saying  she  was  ashamed  of  me 
before  Miss  Wyndbim  {  and  there  we  were : 
and  only  think  of  mamma's  stupidity,  she  did 
not  know  how  many  servants  they  had,  or 
hod  thqr  any  brothers,  oc  aiqrtbing  about 
them,  when  she  had  mtix  a  good  i^pc»tiH 
nity." 

«  Ah  1  yes,"  said  Ai^usta,  shakmg  ont  ha 
handketobieC  bo  as  to  turn  out  the  embroi- 
dered enotniitritt  the  comer,  tortnred  into 
the  word  "Aoguata."  "  Manmaia  always  oo 
stupid  I  One  must  feel  a  little  natural  emi- 
osity  as  to  the  way  in  which  those  who  j»re- 
tend  to  be  of  the  better  class  carry  on  their 
manage." 

Julia  was  about  to  reply,  when  both  young 
ladies  were  startled  by  Colonel  Wilmot  turn- 
ing round,  and  addressing  himself  to  Augusta, 
saying,  in  the  most  sarcastic  manner,  **  Well, 
Augusta,  I  never  hoped  to  see  yos  feel  vack 
interest  and  natural  emiomty  in  yonr  own 
ntinage,  as  you  grandly  tenn  yonr  own  and 
your  nster's  mode  of  lifiL"  , 

Augusta  who  was  more  acute  in  her  nnder- 
itanding  than  Julia,  colored,  tattered,  shook 
the  Bofe  eoshions,  but  not  daring  to  use  to 
her  mele  any  of  those  pleasant  little  zemaika 
whidi  poor  Mrs.  Beckford  received  so  liber* 
ally  fW>m  ber  daughters,  opened  the  safe^- 
volve  of  her  temper  upon  her  sister:  but 
suddenly  remembering  Julia  was  the  importer 
of  very  interesting  gossip,  she  contented  hes- 
self  with  a  look  of  hfty  soom  at  the  appoN 
ently-miocmscaoas  Cotonel  ^fnimott  and  agut 
oomposed  her  features  and  attention. 

»  When  we  arrived  at  Clare  Abhey,"  aald 
JuUa,  the  Wyndhams  were  not  oome,  hot 
altered  Immediately  dterwards.  I  id  eourae 
tho^ht  I  owed  it  to  myself  to  go  well- 
dressed,  so  I  had  put  (m  my  lemoopeolorcd 
glace,  looped  with  lilac  pansies,  coavolndoa 
and  pink  feschia  in  my  hidr,  and  a  boqurt  of 
scarlet  geraniums  at  my  wwst" 

"What  oraamentsP" 

"  Ofa  I  my  gameta." 

**  Or  yoju  mother's  f  "  said  the  Oi^oneL 

"  It  is  all  the  same,  uncle,"  sud  JuIiO) 
testily.  **  I  am  sure  it  is  high  time  mamma 
left  aS  wearing  ornaments  and  aoeh  things^ 
I  hate  arguments  about  nothing;  As  I  said 
before,  the  Wyndhams  were  just  behind  na. 
Of  oourae,  I  eipacted  to  aee  profeseera  of 
reHg^Mi-— who  ought  to  take  tiie  lowaat  plao^ 
as  their  Bible  tells  Aem  to  do— tit  down 
quietly,  till  lone  one  ^oie  to  notice  them  i 
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butt  to  my  horror,  they  seemed  perfectly  at 
home ;  and  tliat  provoking  old  cat,  General 
Duckett,  who  had  most  rudely  usurped  the 
vholc  of  that  delightful  little  »bilutioD<sob, 
and  had  never  moved  when  I  came  in,  now 
shuffled  down  to  the  end,  and  ngned  to  the 
one  I  had  lot  seen  before  to  come  and  ait 
down  by  him,  which  ihe  did,  with  a  calm  lund 
of  smile.'* 

**  Oh,  the  forward  minx!  without  an  intro- 
duction." 

"You  may  well  stare,  Augusta,  for  my 
aatoninhment  increased  more  and  more  when 
I  saw  and  heard  them  chatting,  as  if  it  was 
the  continuation  of  some  conversation,  as  in- 
deed it  turned  out  to  have  been;  but  just 
then  Lady  Emma  crossed  the  room  to  where 
they  sat,  and  began  to  apeak  to  the  General* 
Htyingt '  Henry,  I  want  you ; '  when  the  horrid 
old  creatoTc  interrupted  her,  saying, '  "Saw, 
Emma,  let  me  alone  {  I  will  rather  take  Mar- 
garet to  dinner,  or  I  will  not  go  at  alL'— 
'  Yes,  my  very  i)redpitate  and  accommodat- 
ing brother,'  said  Lady  Emma,  laughing,  '  I 
believe  you  mentioned  that  ultimatum  of 
yours  to  mc  before.  I  merely  came  to  ask 
you  to  take  the  foot  of  the  table.' — ■  Could 
you  not  ha\'e  said  so  at  once  ? '  said  the 
General ;  '  I  hate  those  winding  ways  of  ask- 
ing ]-ou  to  do  the  commonest  things.  If 
women  would  only  speak  to  the  |K>int  as  you 
do  MatgoreL'  I  did  not  hear  distinctly 
vhat  followed,  for  dinner  was  announced,  and 
of  course  the  only  men  in  the  room  worth 
uiything  were  chown  by  the  Clam  to  guard 
those  precious  W\-ndhams ;  and  I — Augunta, 
you  will  scarcely  believe  it — I,  Julia  Beckford, 
had  to  march  in  to  dinner,  the  last  lady  guest, 
with  that  horrid,  vulgar,  ignorant,  stupid 
booby,  Ensign  Bercsford!" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Julia,"  said  Colonel 
"Wilmot,  "  for  interrupting  your  highly-inter- 
esting narrative,  but  I  never  heard  of  that 
young  man  before.  Pray,  in  he  any  relation 
of  that  delightful  acquisition  to  our  society, 
Zjeutenant  Beresford,  whose  fiimlly  Interest 
if  so  great,  that  he  is  to  get  his  company 
next  month  without  purchase,  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  Commander-in-t'hiePa  high 
oiunion  of  his  many  virtues  ?  I  mean  that 
young  officer  who  dined  here  every  day  for  a 
month :  who  wnti  a  combination  of  the  Iron 
Duke  and  Lord  ChesterKeld ;  Mr.  Layard, 
lir.  ITincks.  and  Owen  Jones;  Dickens  and 
Mrs.  Norton  ;  Lord  Kobrc  and  Hugh  Miller; 
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with  a  knowledge  of  ladies*  matters  far  ex- 
ceeding Mrs.  PuUen,  Mrs.  Gaitgain,  or  Mrs. 
Warren,  and  with  a  poetical  genius  far  be- 
yond Longfellow,  Tennyson,  or  my  pet,  Misa 
Frances  Brown.  At  least  the  dearription  of 
him  is  your  own  and  Augusta's.  My  idea  of 
him  was,  a  young  man  of  education,  with 
the  advantage  of  being  a  gentleman,  and  a 
sufficiently  pleasant  manner  to  coneetd  that  he 
was  not  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Solo- 
mon." 

"  La !  uncle ! "  ejaculated  both  the  Miss 
Beckfbrds,  with  more  energy*  than  good  tem- 
per ;  and  Julia,  who  on  this  occasion  retained 
to  herself  the  right  of  upokeswoman  and 
opponent,  scomftilly  replied,  "  Bercsford  is 
not  a  very  common  name,  and  I  only  know 
one  person  bearing  that  name,  but  of  course 
I  felt  Aggrieved  by  being  taken  into  dinner  by 
a  person  who  had  so  disgraced  himself  as  to 
propose  to  a  governess.  I  really  think  young 
men  so  silly  as  not  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  should  have  a  nurse  sent 
through  the  world  with  them,  to  keep  them 
right." 

"I  think,  my  dear,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"  Beresford,  strange  to  say,  seems  to  be  of 
your  opinion  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  kindly  gave 
him  the  idea ;  but  I  suppose  he  thinks  him- 
self too  old  to  be  under  a  nurse's  chm^, 
and  so  he  has  put  himself  into  the  hands  of 
a  governess.  £h,  Julia  ?  However,  the 
Montagues  are  as  old  a  family  as  the  Con- 
quest, and  the  Beresfords  only  date  from 
Honry  the  Eighth.  In  three  or  four  j-can, 
Sidney  Montague  will  have  a  nice  little 
chateau  in  Normanby,  being  next  heir  to  the 
old  Count  Florimund  de  Sysiercs ;  in  the 
meantime,  being  an  orphan,  she  did  not 
choose  to  be  a  dependent  on  anybody,  and 
preferred  being  a  governess,  to  living  on  un- 
jjaid-for  goods ;  but  pending  the  death  of  the 
count,  and  the  instalment  at  Saint  Marguerite 
of  Madame  la  Comtessc  de  Sysieres,  I  do  not 
think  they  will  starve;  for  Bere^ford  has 
£1000  per  annum,  and  is  as  steady  as  any 
young  man  I  know.  And  notwithstanding 
the  low  estimation  in  which  )-ou  (no  doubt 
justly)  hold  him,  I  am  quite  vulgar  fflough 
to  expect  to  enjoy  myself  thoroughly  at  thnr 
marriage  next  week,  when  I  shall  have  the 
great  honor  of  acting  for  poor  Sydney  in 
the  place  of  that  noble  veteran,  her  fether, 
who  died  by  my  ude '  when  clouds  hung  dark 
o'er  Chilllaiiwallah.'   Poor  Montague !  whea 
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wa  reid  the  Kit  of  kiUed  and  ironitded  after 
lome  *  gloriooa  vktorf/  how  Uttle  we  think 
of  the  endlesfl  ramifiii^tions  of  misery  aris- 
ing from  each  one  of  those  deaths,  and 
how  few  hare  any  prospect  for  the  future  ob 
my  friend  Sidney  has.  But  I  beg  your  par- 
don, }'oung  ladies;  this  is  a  very  vulgar, 
commonplace  kind  of  convefsation  fbr  refined 
mindi'like  youn." 

"And  so,  brother,"  said  Mrs.  Becldbrd, 
"you  are  going  to  the  wedding;  you  will 
have  a  nice  opportwiity  for  sedng  the  &sh- 
iona.  To  be  sure,  it  is  a  great  drawback 
Bliss  Montague  having  been  a  govsmeaa,  but 
perhaps  the  French  people  will  never  know. 
I  know  they  must  put  their  maiden  name  on 
thnr  visiting-cards,  but  I  suppose  ahe  need 
not  put '  governess.*  Oh  no !  I  am  sure  she 
need  not,  for  the  girls  had  a  governess,  a 
very  superior  person  indeed,  who  always  said 
'Diablel'  when  she  was  not  pleased  with 
her  dinner ;  and  she  had  on  her  cards  '  Mad- 
ame d«  Smythe,  nie  Toneaae  it  Paris,'  which 
my  brother  says  means  her  name  was  Jones, 
but  I  am  sure  he  was  wrong,  for  she  crocheted 
beautifully,  and  she  was  such  an  affectionate 
eteature,  and  offered  with  tears  ui  her  eyes  to 
■end  ne  a  ball  oi  tapeaby  wool,  and  needlea 
at  die  x^ht  sise,  whien  she  was  going  sway. 
And  her  aiiter,  who  musk  be  a  most  talented 
creature,  and  was  the  inventor  of  the  Chinese 
stitch  in  knitting,  offered  to  mend  mj  Indian 
shawl  for  me  where  it  was  torn,  and  being 
bedridden,  it  was  very  kind ;  and  Madame  de 
Smythe  took  it  to  her,  and  I'  am  afraid  she 
was  not  able  to  get  the  crochet  patterns  or 
tiie  tapestry  wool,  for  she  has  not  sent  me 
back  the  shawl,  poor  thing,  and  I  do  not 
know  her  address,  and  it  ia  very  provoking, 
for  I  quite  foiget  the  Chinese  stitch,  and 
the  giria  never  Iwnr  anything  that  is  of  any 

*<  Of  course,"  said  Augusta,  "  these  Wynd* 
ham  girls  do  not  pretend  to  be  muucal  P  " 

*'Do  have  patience,  Augusta,  and  you 
will  hear.  Dinner  was  at  length  at  an  end, 
and  we  went  back  to  the  drawing-room — but 
I  do  not  know  what  went  on  there,  for  I  had 
to  settle  my  hair,  and  rub  my  cheeks  a  little, 
and  hold  my  hands  above  my  head  to  let 
them  get  white,  and  eat  two  voice  lozenges, 
and  put  some  of  our  own  red  lip-salve  on  my 
lips,  for  tiie  dull  dinner  had  made  me  so  flat ; 
I  positively  looked  dreadful.  By  the  time 
*liis  was  cUtne*  uid  I  came  down  to  the  draw- 
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ing>room,  the  gentlemen  were  earning  In, 
and  I  had  a  tun  for  it  to  nt  down  end  hxdt 
disengaged.  Lady  Emma  was  sailing  id>out 
the  room,  with  t^e  long  point-lace  lappets 
floating  behind  her,  and  passing  me,  she  said, 
'  I  hope  you  were  not  indisposed,  Miss  Beck- 
ford  ;  I  began  to  fear  we  had  leii  yod  in  the 
dining-room.' — '  Thank  goodness  you  did  not,' 
grumbled  that  old  bear,  the  General,  tramp- 
ing along  like  a  troop  of  caral^.  *  What 
was  that  you  told  me,  Margaret,  about  Sarah 

 ? '  I  nev«  remember  those  nonaenaical 

foreign  vamea.  *  The  next  lime  I  write  to 
her,  you  direct  the  letter  yoorsriC* 
Miss  Wyndbam,  langbing,  said  ahe  had 
brought  the  letter  with  her,  and  would  leaTe 
it  with  Lady  Emma.  Of  eourae  I  did  not 
understand  what  this  meant;  but,  by  keeping 
my  ears  open,  I  found  Miss  Wyodham  bed 
had  a  letter  from  her  godmother.  Lady  Wil- 
loughby,  that  morning,  and  you  know  that 
Lady  Willoughby  is  half-sister  to  Lady 
Emma,  and  foil-sister  to  the  General.  Al- 
though I  listened  most  attentively,  I  could 
not  quite  understand  who  the  people  were, 
for  they  spoke  of  Philip,  Annette,  Louisa, 
&0.,  who  rai^t  have  been  beggars  or  dooh- 
esssea,  tor  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary; 
and  when  they  did  speak  of  people  with  sur- 
names, they  were  Such  outpoF-the-way  names, 
that  I  am  sure  they  must  have  been  some 
vulgar  manufacturing  cotton  or  woollen  spin* 
ners  in  that  horrid  town  they  lived  in-— the 
Wyndhams,  I  mean — before  they  hone  bereu 
They  talked  for  an  hour,  I  am  sure,  about 
these  people,  whose  names  were  M'Clure, 
Parry,  Kellet,  Penny,  Rosa,  and  some  cme 
called  Sir  Edward  Belcher — I  <Jaresay  the 
mayor  of  the  town.  I  am  sure  of  the  namea, 
for  I  wrote  them  down  when  I  came  home, 
in  order  to  inquire  some  time,  when  I  had  an 
opportunity,  what  kind  of  aoeiety  they  were 
in." 

Mrs.  Bedtford,  with  a  most  astonished  foee^ 
runng  her  head  from  her  woric,  was  about  to 
volunteer  some  explanation ;  but  she  had 
only  got  BO  far  as,  "  My  dear  girls,  what  can 

you  be  thinking  of  P "  when  Colone) 

Wilmot,  with  difficulty  controlling  his  laugh- 
ter, begged,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
commanded,  her  "  to  be  silent,  as  a^s  was  in- 
terrupting Julia."  The  Colonel  knew,  though 
the  young  ladies  did  not,  that  while  Mra. 
Beckford  sat  with  her  husband  and  brother 
at  the  parlor  fire  eveiy  evening  from  dinner 
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imtil  the  thne  the  Miss  Bcdcfards*  page  an- 
nounced "  that  the  young  ladies  were  iraiting 
tea  in  the  drMnng-room,"  Mr.  Beokford  most 
indefiitigably  read  aloud  to  his  wife  every 
thing  that  could  poBsihly  interest  her,  in  the 
ctirrent  newspapers ;  and  as  the  Colonel  was 
always  at  haad  to  explain  icebergs  by  means 
of  wineglasses,  fortiflrationfi  by  walnut  sUcks 
and  apple  parings,  the  two  hours  sjient  by 
Mrs.  Beckford  in  the  society  of  her  affection- 
ate  husband  and  warm-hearted  and  highly- 
informed  brother  were  about  the  pleasantest 
of  her  tweilty-four  hours.  And  when  this  ts 
eonudered,  it  U  possible  that  Mrs.  Beckford 
nUght  have  thrown  some  Ught  on'  the  list  of 
obacure  indinduats  which  her  daughter  Julia 
had  honored  by  a  place  in  her  memory. 

The  fiur  Augusta  evidently  was  dissatisSed 
at  this  aoeeount  of  the  Wyndliams,  for  many 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  there  \nts  quite 
enough  of  young  ladies  in  the  neighborhood 
without  them ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  if 
they  did  choose  to  come,  they  had  no  right 
to  be  either  young,  good-looking,  or  accom- 
plbhed.  For,  although  the  Miss  Beckforda 
were  quite  too  welt  aware  of  thdr  own  supe- 
riority in  every  respect,  to  fear  rivalry  from 
any  people  lO  inugnificant  as  two  girls  must 
be,  who  were  supposed  by  Augusta  and  her 
deter  to  have  Hved  the  early  part  of  their 
Uvea  in  an  atmoai^ere  of  smoke,  probably 
Unng  over  a  chandler's  shop,  and  going  to 
take  a  cup  of  tea,  now  and  then  (in  th«r 
morning  dresses),  with  the  fitmily  of  some 
tobacconist  or  hosier,  and  sjiending  the  even- 
ing in  a  discussion  on  the  late  fall  in  sugar, 
or  the  probable  rise  in  woollens,  stilt,  such 
people  might  prove  troublesome;  and  Au- 
gusta Beckford  bated  trouble. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  Bums 
was  not  indulged  in  his  poetical  aspiration — 
**  O,  wad  some  power  the  gifUe  gie  us ! "  &c.; 
Ibr  ihe  confusion  which  would  hnvo  been 
caused  thereby  would  probably  be  as  great  in 
many  fiunilies,  as  it  would  have  been,  had  the 
Hiss  Beddbtda  seen  that  they  themselves, 
and  not  their  (as  the}'  thought)  passive 
mother,  were  ignorant,  silly,  and  «el^o|»n- 
ionated.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  Mrs. 
Beckford's  life  would  hare  been  far  from  a 
pleasant  one,  had  they  been  favored  with 
this  view  of  their  own  inferiority  to  their 
mother.  As  it  was,  they  kindly  permitted 
her  to  enjoy  herself  in  her  own  way,  and 
granting  her  at  all  times  what  is  very  vu%arly 


termed  "  a  fooi's  pardon  " — begging  pardon 
of  the  reader  for  intrododng  an  expression 
so  very  low  into  a  chapter  deseribmg  the 
fined  and  elegant  Miss  Becfcferds  Poor 

Mrs.  Beckford  received  her  "  fool's  pardon  " 
in  very  good  part,  and  enjoyed  very  much 
the  liberty  caused  by  her  inability  to  join  in 
her  daughters'  intellectual  pursuits.  Her 
warm-hearted,  well-meaning,  burly  husband 
lavished  on  her  every  comfort  and  luxury  his 
large  means  could  well  afford ,  and  as  the 
worthy  Colonel  was  always  on  the  spot,  to 
supply  good  advice  when  wants  were  found 
out,  and  nice  taste  in  selecting  arliclea  to 
supply  those  wants,  Mrs.  Becl^rd  had  as 
little  care  as  ever  foils  to  the  lot  of  woman. 
"  The  Colonel'**  was  the  great  oracle  of  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beckford ;  and  often  and  often 
they  expressed  their  astonishment  how  ihey 
ever  got  on  without  him,  while  he  was  in  Aff- 
ghanistan ;  but  Mr.  Beckford  generally  fin- 
ished the  sentence  by  saying,  they  had  not 
got  on  at  all— which  was  indeed  very  nearly 
true.  Nothing  seemed  a  difficulty  to  the 
Colonel.  Poor  Mr.  Beckford  would  rush  in, 
out  of  breath,  in  despair  at  some  frightful 
obstacle  to  his  plans,  such  as  "  the  mason 
building  the  chimney  upside  down,"  or  no 
slates  to  be  had  at  any  price  for  the  new  cow- 
house, all  the  quarries  having  struck  work, 
and  the  run  pouring  in."  Upon  which  the 
Colonel  would  march^  in  his  military  style,  to 
the  disturbed  district,  to  havie  shingles  put 
American  foshion  on  the  distressed  cow-house 
— wood  being  about  the  most  plentiful  thing 
they  had  at  Beckford  Hall — merely  directing 
a  glance  towards  the  remarkable  chimney, 
knowing  that  the  sound  of  his  approaching 
footsteps  would  have  been  quite  enough  to 
cause  the  mason  to  cease  bis  antipodean 
tabors.  All  climates  and  seasons  were  alike 
to  him.  There  was  no  day  so  hot  or  cold 
that  he  wax  not  ready  to  ride  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  to  choose  a  chum  or  a  plough  for  Mr. 
Beckford  t  and  let  his  time  be  ever  so  limited, 
while  at  Flimton,  he  never  omitted  any  of 
Mrs.  Beckford's  odd  little  commisnons;  and, 
by  dint  of  unwearying  patience  while  execut- 
ing them,  was  never  known  to  have  made  the 
slightest  mistake  in  shade  or  color,  although, 
l>oor  man,  he  was  often  driven  to  the  veige 
of  despaur  by  such  a  list  as  the  following,  the 
last  he  had  received  from  her : — "  Si  yards 
gacelle-cotored  terry  siUc  bonnet-riband;  12 
yards  white  galoon  j  3  pieces  white  cot  Rosa 
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braid;  i-lOO  straw  needleo,  No.  6;  200  be- 
twecQS  mixed ;  1  sheet  willow ;  6  yards  cot- 
ton wadding;  1  ounce  yellow  filorelle  (the 
pattern  is  in  your  purse) ;  2  spooU  ombr^ 
purse-silk ;  1  skein  black  Lady  Betty ;  1 
ounce  black  floss ;  1  ounce  white  floss ;  8 
yards  white  purl;  1  small  tatting  shuttle; 
1  knitting-gauge ;  some  Vanilla ;  and  choose 
a  pole-screen.  I  would  like  it  lined  with 
scarlet,  not  cerise — the  library  stool  is  to  be 
cerise — gazelle  looks  bad  at  night.  6  dozen 
ponceau  narrow  Stettin  riband,  i>enny  width ; 
36  yards  crimson  carpet-tnnding  (get  it  good.) 
I  think  I  will  have  a  new  resiurator;  the 
brown  one  I  have  ia  a  different  shade  from 
my  bonnet;  ablack  one  would  do.  And  some 
camphoivsoap.  And  tell  Waite's  young  wo- 
man it  was  yellow  amber,  not  oak-amber,  I 
wanted,  and  to  give  you  the  right  wool,  and  I 
will  send  the  other  back  by  the  cart  to-mor- 
row. And  don't  forget  the  blanket-pins,  and 
to  go  for  my  watch ;  and  I  think  you  might 
choose. a  dinner-cap  for  me,  and  the  hya- 
cinths i  and  buy  me  some  nice  ri&ands  for  my 
patch-work."  Added  to  this,  the  poor  Colo- 
nel had  to  get  sea-kale  mats,  and  basarmats, 
and  balls  of  listing,  and  tacks,  and  nails,  and 
gunpowder  and  an  an  oat-bruiser,  which  Mr. 
Beddbrd  was  buying  merely  because  he  was 
harrasaed  by  reading  day  after  day  in  the 
'''nmes,"  the  peremptory  interrogatory  of 
Mary  Wedlake,  "  Do  you  bruise  your  oats 
yet  ?  "  besides  several  little  matters  of  his 
own.  So  it  redounds  much  to  his  credit,  that 
be  never  failed,  amid  difiicultieB  that  would 
have  quailed  the  heart  of  many  a  man,  or 

woman  either. 

•        •        •        •    ^  • 

"  Ah,  yes  t "  said  Augusta ;  "  the  person 
you  speak  of  is  no  doubt  the  relic  of  some 
royal  progress  through  that  smoky  Babylon. 
I  daresay  he  lives  at '  Oil  Mount,'  or  *  Iron- 
lille,'  or 'Cotton  Bank,'  or 'Alpaca  Grove.' 
I  wonder  such  vile  towns  are  permitted  to  ex- 
ist, BO  low  and  vulgar.  The  only  use  I  could 
ever  see  in  auch  places  is,  to  provide  shops 
for  the  aristocracy  and  ilUe  to  purchase  aL' 

"  In  that  case,  my  dear,"  said,  the  Colonel, 
"by  your  own  showing,  you  can  never  go 
there  to  purchase  any  thing ;  so  I  would  (were 
I  you)  leave  the  aristocracy  to  be  stifled  in 
the  smoke,  if  they  wish  it.  You  know,  you 
would  be  equally  ineligible  as  buyer  or  seller.' 

"  You  know,  Augufita,"  said  Julia,  "  that 
there  is  one  point  you  and  I  are  agreed  upon, 


and  that  is  in  hatii^  and  dea|nnng  '  scientific 
muncians.'  It  ia  dreadfiiUy  low  and  vulgar, 
only  flt  for  music-masters  and  public  singers; 
and,  do  you  know,  I  have  a  strong  8u8|Hcion 
that  these  Wyndham  girls  are.  I  have  no 
proof  positive,  but  I  have  a  very  strong  sus- 
pidon  of  It  For  one  thing,  the  one  in  blue 
trimmings  read  or  played  the  '  Julia  Quad- 
rilles '  as  well  as  possible.  You  know  it  was 
at  a  party  at  the  Whittlefields',  where  a  quad- 
rille was  got  up.  Of  course  the  Whittlefield 
girls  did  not  attempt  playing  before  me  ;  Mid 
determined  I  would  no^  and  did  not,  to 
vex  the  Whittlefields ;  so  you  may  be  sure 
there  was  a  fine  lusa  to  get  a  mu^oan.  But 
what  do  you  think  1  Up  got  Miss  Wyndham, 
sailed  across  the  room,  drawing  off  her  gloves, 
sajing, '  Fray  let  me  be  your  substitute  Miss 
Whittlefield ;  *  and  down  she  sat,  and  played 
quite  too  well.  I  assure  you  such  good 
players  are  no  acquisition :  it  throws  one 
dreadfully  into  the  shade.  I  did  my  best  to 
quench  her,  by  protesting  that  I  could  dance 
nothing  but  the 'Julia'  or  'Augusta  Quad- 
rilles,* knowmg  she  could  not  possibly  know 
them.  By  this  means  I  had  hoped  to  .get 
her  fh>m  the  {uano,  where,  indeed,  I  never 
should  have  let  her  be  at  all:  but  how  could 
I  have  imaged  that  the  prl,  whose  musio- 
stand  was  filled  with  Bach,  and  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven,  and  Handel,  and  Hayden,  and  Men- 
delssohn, would  or  could  play  for  dandng ; 
but  play  she  did,  and  asked  for  the  music  of 
the  '  Julia  Quadrilles,*  and  opened  them  up 
before  her.  Her  sister  then  came  over,  and 
said, '  What  are  you  going  to  play,-  Marga- 
ret?' She  never  ,  turned  her  head,  but  an- 
swered, '  I  at  first  thought  it  was  a  study  on 
consecutires.  It  is  a  set  of  quadrilles,  dedi- 
cated to  Miss  Julia  Beckford,  "  by  her  un- 
known admirer  S-m-1  Sm-th," '  I  am  afraid 
they  were  both  laughing,  Ibr  Miss  Frances 
abruptly  turned  to  look  at  a  pole-screen,  and 
the  horrid  Margar^  coughed  dreodiblly.  I 
am  sure  she  is  consumptive.  However,  she 
played  them  right  throi^h.  To  do  her  ja»> 
tice,  the  mistakes  she  did  make  sounded  more 
like  improvements,  particularly  the  place 
where  'Vilikens'  is  introduced.  I  lost  all 
temper  with  that  senseless  Sam  Smith,  for 
he  hopped  about  on  his  horrid  little  toes, 
deafening  one  with  his  delight  at  the  way 
Miss  Wjudham  was  playing.  '  Pon  m*honna, 
now.  Miss  Juiwa,  it's  diwine  pwayin,  she's  an 
jangwel  in  pwettiooats;  nowhin  else.  She^ 
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ftv  bwetta  wan  irittJe  Napowlean  !•! '  &c. 
ThSm  is  what  uncle  would  call  a  digreauon  ; 
so  to  return  to  the  party  at  Lady  Emma 

Clare's.  At  last  Lady  Emma  thought  proper 
to  remember  I  could  play  the  piano,  and 
said,  now  that  the  gentlemen  have  appeared, 
perhaps  you  will  try  the  piano,  Miss  Deck- 
ford?  Before  rising  for  that  purpose,  I 
thought  it  would  be  but  good-natured  to  say 
a  word  or  two  to  Miss  Wyndham  (you  know 
this  was  before  the  Whittlefields'  party),  for 
of  course  it  would  be  rather  a  mortification 
to  a  girl  like  that,  who,  I  stqipose,  thought 
•he  played  well,  to  hare  one -of  us  to  play 
for  the  first  dme.  So  I  said  rery  aweetly  as 
I  drew  off  my  glotes,  'If  you  are  fbnd  of 
music.  Miss  Wyndham,  you  are  come  to  the 
Tery  place  to  have  your  passion  gratified  to 
the  very  fullest  extent !  We  are  so  musical, 
we  perfectly  live  on  it !  1  suppose  you  do 
not  play,  for  I  obserred  there  was  no  piano 
in  your  drawing-room.  But  I  am  aware  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  meet  people  who,  while 
^ey  know  nothing  of  the  divine  art,  have  a 
itrong  natural  love  of  music ;  in  the  same 
way,  a  serrant  is  rery  often  the  best  judge  of 
B  portrait.  I  hope  I  shall  find  you  a  very 
meidfiil  critic  of  my  poor  attempts  at  play- 
ing.' I  then  sat  down  at  the  piano,  and  com- 
menced with  Quidant's '  Mazeppa  Galop.*  It 
is  such  a  usefhl  thing,  for  no  one  on  earth 
f»n  tell  whether  you  are  placing  right  or 
wrong,  and  I  am  sure  nobody  could  play 
crery  note  of  it  right.  I  then  played  Brin- 
ley  Richard's  '  Molrch  of  the  Men  of  Har- 
lech,' then  'Talexy's  Masurka,*  and  then  Os- 
borne's '  Plui  de  Perles.'  When  I  thought 
I  had  played  enough,  I  roue  up,  determined 
not  to  play  another  note,  let  them  press  ever 
BO  much,  for  X  wanted  to  keep  alt  the  rest  of 
my  good  things  for  the  party  on  Monday,  but 
the  rude  beasts  merely  thanked  me,  and  I 
sat  down  on  the  sofa  beside  Miss  W}'ndham, 
and  aaid,  *0h,  Misa  Wyndham,  I  quite  envy 
you  your  quiet  seat !  I  am  so  fatigued !  but 
it  is  the  penalty  one  must  pay  for  accomplish- 
ments, one's  friends  are  so  exigeant — I  quite 
envy  you  being  spared  all  such  things.'  The 
stupid  thing  said,  '  I  am  afraid  I  scarcely 
understand  the  cause  of  your  congratulations, 
Aliss  Beckford,  but  I  am  glad  you  are  come 
to  share  the  sofa,  for  it  is  Tery  comfortable.' 
I  had  scarcely  sat  down,  delighted  to  get 
the  coast  clear,  and  meaning  to  nft  all  the 
information  I  could  get  out  of  bet,  when 
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over  marched  Sir  Henry,  sajing,  *  My  dear 
Margaret,  this  is  most  unfortunate ;  we  can- 
not find  "  n  Trontore  "  anywhere.*  Imagjne 
my  horror  when  Miss  Wyndham  said, '  I  had 
no  idea  you  were  looking  for  it ;  pray  tell 
Emma  I  do  not  want  it  at  all,  and  I  am  sure 
she  does  not  require  it  either.'  At  this  mo- 
ment Lady  Emma  came  back  into  the  room ; 
upon  seeing  which,  up  rose  Miss  Wyndham, 
and,  seating  herself  at  tiie  piano,  she  played 
the  accompantmentfl  and  sung  the  solos,  and 
Sir  Henry,  and  Lady  Emma,  and  the  other 
Misa  Wyndham,  sung  the  four-part  pasaageB 
of  an  opera  of  Verdi's.  I  had  never  heaxi 
before  of  '  II  Tlrovatore.'  Angry  as  I  was,  I 
could  not  help  thmking  it  superb;  hut  when 
they  had  finished,  and  Sir  Henry  asked  me 
how  I  liked  it,  I  said,  Italian  music  was  pleas- 
ing, but  nothing  stood  the  test  so  well  as  the 
good  old  English  glees  and  madrigals,  though 
I  did  not  sing  them  myself  j  whereu]ion  Sir 
Henry  got  a  fusty,  old  book,  and  they  sung, 
'  Oh !  happy,  happy  fair,'  '  How  merrily  we 
live,'  and  several  others.  By  this  time  I  was 
well  tired  of  their  monopoly  of  that  good 
piano,  and  fell  into  raptures  about  Mendela- 
sohn.  But  I  stopped  pretty  quickly,  when  I 
heard  that  horrid  General  growling  and  wor^ 
rying  at  Misa  Wyndham  for  some  of  those 
andante  things  in  E*b  and  F'a  and  G's  of 
Mendelssohn.  I  am  glad  she  did  not  play 
them,  for  I  am  sure  they  must  be  dull  things ; 
besides,  her  way  of  refiusing  was  rather  nice, 
for  she  said,  '  You  shall  have  them  all  to- 
morrow. General,  but  Lady  Emma  has  prom- 
ised to  ask  Miss  Beckford  to  sing  for  us  now.' 
The  nasty  old  chuffy  walked  off  muttering 
something,  which  Sir  Henry  said  was  a  hymn 
the  General  had  learned  among  the  wild 
Irish;  it  was  very  short,  and  sounded  very 
like  *  hominy  and  fowl ; '  I  daresay  those 
poor  half-starved  creatures  have  all  their 
ideas  running  on  food ;  I  dareaiy  it  means 
'  beans  and  bacon*'  for  hominy  u  not  very  un- 
like beans.  I  am  sure  the  Wyndhams  were 
surprised  when  they  heard  me  sing,  for  I 
concentrated  all  my  strength  on  '  Robert  toi 
que  j'aime.'  And  when  I  came  to  what  papa 
calls  the  'screech,*  Miss  Wyndham  jumped 
on  her  seat.  I  only  sung  one  song,  for  the 
carriage  was  wtuting,  and  papa  fussing  away 
as  usual,  and,  as  we  were  driving  home,  he 
chattered  the  whole  way  about  the  time  he, 
and  mamma,  and  Uncle  Wilmot  used  to  sing 
glees.  Deligfatfid  music  it  must  have  been ! 
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and  only  fancy — vhat  a  fool  papa  is,  to  be 
sure!  As  Captain  Phippa  was  handing  me 
into  the  carnage,  there  was  he  (papa  I  meaa) 
bellowing  to  Sir  Henry,  'That  glorious 
music  has  carried  my  thoughts  back  thirty 
years ;  we  used  to  have  such  music  when  I 
was  first  married,  till  my  poor  wife  lost  her 
Toice  from  a  cold.'  Thirty  years  indeed !  I 
think  papa  might  bare  more  sense  than  to 
tell  auch  things ;  a  nice  age  he  makes  us  out 
indeed.  And  the  whole  way  home  he  was 
humming, '  More  tuneable,  more  tuneable  1 ' 
on  and  oo.  I  was  rick  of  the  whole  party.- 
I  dared  not  say  one  word,  for  uncle  chose  to 
come  inside  the  carriage  that  evening ;  to  be 
sure  it  was  raining,  but  what  harm  would  a 
drop  of  rain  do  a  soldier?  " 

"None!"  said  Augusta,  impatiently  ;  "hut 
I  must  say,  Julia,  you  have  not  managed  well. 
Surely  you  could  have  invented  some  plan  for 
keeping  these  girls  in  their  proper  place.  I 
Wonder  very  much,  when  you  saw  how  they 
were  likely  to  turn  out,  you  did  not  b^in  as 
you  should  have  done." 

CHAPTEE 


"  Where  gripioge  grefea  the  hart  would  woonde. 

And  dolefulle  dumps  the  mjmdo  oppresse, 
There  musicke  with  her  silver  eounde 
With  Epedo  is  wont  to  send  redresee ; 
Of  troubled  mjTids,  in  every  sore, 
Swete  masicko  hath  a  salve  in  store. 

•  *«*«# 
O  heavenly  gift,  that  rules  the  mynde, 
Even  as  the  stem  doihe  mte  the  shippe  I 
O  mnsicke,  whom  the  gods  assinde 
To  comfort  manne,  whom  cares  would  nippe  1 
Since  thow  both  man  and  beste  doeet  move. 
What  beste  ys  he,  wyll  tliee  disprove." 

Percy's  "  Reliqdeb." 

"  Ob  joyously,  triumphantly,  swcot  sounds,  ye 
swell  and  float, 

A  breath  of  hope,  of  youth,  of  spring,  ispoar'd 
on  every  note, 

And  yet  my  full  o'erburden'd  heart  grows  tronb> 
led  by  your  power : 

Te  seem  to  press  the  long-post  years  into  one  lit- 
tle hour."  Asow. 
"I  feel  Rometimes  as  I  did  when  I  first  heard 

a  full  orchestra  play  some  of  Mozart's  divine 

harmonies.    I  foreot  I  was  olive,  I  lost  all 

thoughts  of  myself  entirely,  and  I  was  perfectly 

happy." — ^DuBD. 

"  After  all,  Margaret,  I  thbik  we  are  better 
at  home  this  lovely  evening,  with  liberty  to 
oome  in  and  go  out  as  we  please,  than  sitting 
in  Mrs.  Tromra's  hot  dining-room,  undergo- 
ing the  formalities  of  a  dinner  ^arty  Ves, 


"  Very  well,"  sud  Julia, "  you  wiu  nave  an 
opportunity  very  soon  of  trying  what  you 
can  do,  for  papa  insists  on  a  dinner  party 
here  for  them.  We  will  see  you  and  them 
doing  battle  against  each  other." 

"  I  don't  care  though  I  never  saw  them," 
said  Augusta;  "I  am  sure  that  they  are 
very  disagreeable  people ;  hut  doubtless  they 
may  give  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  thej 
should  have  been  put  down  at  first  by  a  coKp 
de  main.  I  must  say,  Julia,  though  you  have 
BO  little  natural  d>ility,  you  should  have  man- 
aged it  in  some  way." 

Julia's  angry  retort  to  this  ipeeeh  caused 
an  abrupt  terminatimi  to  come  to  this  clear 
and  impartial  account  of  the  poor  Miss 
Wyndhams,  and  the  two  amiable  Miss  Beck- 
fords  sank  into  an  angry  silence.  Mrs.  Beck- 
ford,  not  expecting  to  be  talked  to  by  her 
daughters,  continued  to  crochet,  and  count 
and  mutter  her  "  four  long,  two  chain — four 
long,  nine  chain,  repeat,"  until  the  bell  rang 
for  prayers,  and  the  Colonel  and  Mr.  Beck- 
ford  re-entered  the  room. 


there  is  great  consolation  to  be  had  occasion* 
ally  in  bemg  left  out  of  an  invitation,  when 
one  has  time  to  reflect" 

"  Consolation !  I  never  required  any,  I  as- 
sure you  J  I  was  more  elated  than  resigned 
from  the  first  when  I  heard  of  it ;  I  mean  to 
enjoy  myself  most  thoroughly  under  my  de- 
privation. 

"  I  hope,  if  you  have  anything  very  enjoya- 
ble in  prospect,  yoj  will  include  me,  for  1 
should  be  relieved  on  the  principle  Sir  Walter 
Scott  did  the  beggarman,  who  aaid,  *  If  your 
honor  knew  bow  lazy  I  am.' " 

"  Your  honor  must  throw  off  your  latiness, 
then;  for  my  intentions  embrace  exertion 
corporeally  and  mentally.  My  idea  is  this : 
it  is  such  an  age  since  I  touched  the  keys  of 
an  organ,  and  I  have  '  a  feeling  of  sadness 
and  longing,  that  my  soul  cannot  resist'  We 
can  make  a  long  evening,  by  having  tea  as  late 
as  we  please,  and  if  you  will  come  down  with 
me  to  the  village,  we  will  try  and  indtice  the 
old  schoolmaster  to  renew  the  offer  he  made 
me  the  other  day  of  the  keys  of  the  church 
and  organ.  I  was  too  hurried  to  accept  of 
bis  oSet  then,  but  I  am  sure  he  will  notrefiiae 
them,  and  aa  that  ourly-beaded  grandchild,  to 


Ti—Vmca  HAT  BE  TEEHED  "  A  SOLO,"  OB  "A  DDET,"  VHICH  1BE  BBADER 
PLEASES. 
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wboK)  Lucy,  in  a  midden  fit  of  generority, 
gave  one  of  her  chickens,  «£fered  to  blow, 
nothing  is  wanting  but  your  vill." 

"  Which  ia  winting  no  longer.  I  am  orer- 
joyed!  Oh,  we  will  hare  alt  the  dear  old 
tunes  again!  The  mere  8u^;eation  has 
*  soothed  that  restlesa  feeling.'  " 

Frances  tied  on  her  bonnet  with  unwonted 
celerity,  end  the  usters  Batiied  forth.  Odi  un- 
der Ute  shade  of  pleasant  he^erowa;  on 
anosa  the  fields,  to  save  a  portion  of  die  dui^ 
xoadf  and  on  to  the  house  of  the  oH  man 
who  acted  both  as  elaik,  onanist,  and  school- 
master— a  quiet,  simple  old  soul,  who  had 
passed  through  his  sereial  duties  with  the 
most  uniform  diligence :  each  day's  worli  was 
done  as  the  previous  one  had  been,  which,  in 
like  manner,  resembled  its  predecessor,  as 
one  year  had  resembled  the  other  through 
his  long  life.  "  Changes,"  he  said,  "  were 
nerer  of  his  seeking ;  they  came  because  he 
coukl  not  help  them."  He  never  Hwerred 
from  "Old  HiBidredth,"  "Martyrdom," 
**  Devizes,"  and  other  tmies  he  had  carefully 
leuned  in  his  youA,  end  stoqtly  refitsed  inno- 
TCtiooB  of  any  modem  ones,  no  matter  how 
edeM.  And  liking  Margaret  beeatoe  she 
had  once  accidentally  prised  one  of  his 
Torites,  he  was  determined  that  anything  he 
could  do  for  her  should  be  done,  OTcn  to  lend- 
ing the  beloved  keys  to  her,  a  stranger. 

When  Margaret  and  Frances  entered  the 
diuich,  the  brilliant  rays  of  a  July  sunset  were 
streaming  through  the  stained-gisss  windows, 
throwing  a  long,  dusty  line  across  the  old 
aisles,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  dim  walls 
and  rusty  armor,  that  seemed  to  look  down 
so  grim  and  ulent  on  die  old  oaken  pew%  as 
if  dieir  grave  demeanor  was  more  siutable 
•odety  than  such  pasuog  radiance.  They  at 
least  would  itill  remam,  though  the  worship- 
pen  in  them  would  pass  out,  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  through  the  churchyard  into  the 
bustling  world,  till  at  last  the  individual 
filled  up  the  moving  type  of  man's  ceaseless 
passage,  by  passing,  at  the  close  of  life,  once 
again  the  churchyard  gates,  not  to  go  on  in 
hu  daily  course  as  before,  but  lading  into  the 
■ilent  Jand  from  whence  we  can  return  no 
more.  Some  flies  were  burning  from  monu- 
ment to  pew,  and  from  pew  to  monument, 
they  all  life  and  action,  and  all  else  death  and 
repose  {  they  were  the  only  dgna  of  life 
around*  until  the  sisters  entoed,  and,  struck 
with  awe  at  the  quaint  beauty  of  the  eoene, 
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they  stood  looking  in  silenoe  at  the  lighti  and 
shadows  around  them. 

"  Living  dust  and  dead  dust,"  said  Haxgai^ 
et,  solemnly. 

"  See  how  plainly  the  sun  throws  out  the 
names  on  the  flagstones,  though  they  axe  so 
worn— those  that  are  near  the  chancel** 

"  How  odd  people  must  have  felt  long  tgo, 
when  they  buried  inside  of  churches,  to  ait, 
week  after  we^-staringat  the  very  atone,  ell 
through  the  aervioe,  ^at  must  one  day  be 
rmsed  to  cover  themselves." 

"I  think  the  feeling  would  irear  off  with 
custom.  We  see  them  through  the  window, 
that  is  the  only  diSerence.  1  always  feel  as  if 
those  inside  were  volumes  of  a  book,  and  that 
the  oth«r  numbers  .were  to  be  found  outside.** 

*'  A  book  that  will  go  on  inoreasing  through 
many  an  age  still,  when  you  and  I  are  written 
in  one  like  this." 

"  Margaret,  before  you  begin  playing,  pray 
come  to  the  railing  in  front,  and  lean  over, 
and  lodt  at  Lady  Charlotte  -Herbert^  moaa- 
ment ;  you  never  saw  anythbg  more  beantt- 
fiiL  You  cannot  see  the  effMt  well  there; 
but  indeed  it  ia  worth  oonung  down  for.  No, 
it  will  not  do  agiun }  the  sun  ii  making  the 
effect,  and  it  will  have  moved  before  you  are 
done  playing." 

The  monument  was  of  white  marble.  A 
woman's  figure  knelt,  with  hands  clasped,  and 
iaee  upturned  towards  a  cloud,  from  whence 
an  angel  face  was  looking  down.  A  loose 
robe  shrouded  the  figure,  the  long  hair 
streaming  over  the  shoulders,  and  the  lipa 
partially  unclosed,  as  if  in  prayer.  The  face 
bore  a  happy,  peaceful  expmsion  ;  and  the 
queadon  woidd  naturally  rise  to  the  mind  of 
the  looker^n,  was  it  the  life-expression  of  the 
subject  P  or  had  the  genius  of  the  artiit 
brought  it  there  to  complete  the  conception  P 
Underneath  was  written — 

SACKED 
to  th©  memory  of 
LADT  GHABLOTTE  HEBBEBT, 
the  beloved  Wife  of 
HoLDSwoBTH  HsmBKBT,  Esq. 
of  ColtoD  Manor,  Heiefivdshire,  sod  Landeria  HaH, 

iQ  this  Parish, 
and  Daughter  of  Wiluam,  Fourth  ^abi.  GBUnr 

of  Granby,  Nottin^amshire. 
She  departed  this  life,  July  8,  A.D.  18—,  egad 

Thirhr-Mven  yesn. 
"  Watch  and  pray;  tot  ye  know  neither  the  day 
not  ttie  hour  wherein  the  Son  of  Man  cometh." 

How  glorious  it  looked  to-night,  that  feir 
and  lovely  work  of  art — ^really  glorious !  For 
the  setting  sun  bad  thrown  a  golden  tint  over 
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it,  borrowed  from  the  Btained  window  through 
which  its  beami  fell,  tOl  it  wemed  to  be  "  a 
halo  round  the  dear  one'i  head  j"  and  beauti- 
fhl  alwayi,  it  wu  ten  Uwuund  times  more  so 
in  this  new  soft  UghL  Margaret  stood  some 
see<mdB  in  silent  admiration,  erery  paHion 
for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art  roused 
within  her  at  the  spectacle.  At  last  she 
spoke. 

"  I  have  no  words,  O  dear  Frances !  It  is 
like  a  spelL  How  very,  rery  beautiful !  It 
almost  moves  one  to  tears.  I  wonder  if  it  is 
a  good  likeness  f  Old  Stephens  says  it  is ; 
bat  it  might  be  fancy  with  him,  he  ia  so  en- 
thusiastic about  all  that  family." 

«  What  did  he  say  of  Lady  CSiarlotte  P" 
A  great  deaL  Her  beauty  of  character 
■eems  to  have  equalled  her  personal  beauty. 
Poor  old  soul !  how  he  worships  her  memory ! 
How  much  she  was  beloved !  I  have  often 
wondered,  since  I  came  to  hear  of  her,  that 
not  one  act  she  ever  did  for  the  good  of  others 
seems  to  have -died  with  her;  they  are  all 
living  still,  all  round  the  parisli.  Five  years 
has  scarcely  removed  one  trace  of  her  ibot- 
printa." 

**  Probably  because  she  did  all  in  single* 
ness  of  heart,  not  for  the  fame  of  things." 

"Very  likely.  She  was  found  dead  on  her 
knees  one  morning  at  jwayen,  as  the  artist 
r^resents;  and  ti^t,I  suppose,  is  why  that 
text  was  chosen." 

"  Whose  taste,  I  wonder,  was  the  whole 
thing  P" 

One  of  her  sons,  who  was  much  attached 
to  her.  Mrs.  Holmdon  told  me  he  brought 
over  an  artist  from  Italy  for  the  purpose." 

"  Well  he  might  have  loved  her  then,  when 
she  was  so  worthy.  July  the  eighth !  Why, 
Margaret,  this  is  the  very  day,  the  very  anni- 
versary of  her  death.  Ah,  the  sun  does  well 
to  light  up  her  image  to-night  r* 

"  True  epough !  it  is  a  strange  coincidence 
that  we  should  he  here,  and  be  talking  of  her. 
I  shall  never  read  the  words  again,  without 
thinking  of  the  appearance  it  now  has." 

"  Margaret,  if  I  bad  a  piece  of  paper,  I 
think  I  could  sketch  it ;  it  would  be  a  little 
memento  for  us  to  put  into  the  portfolio  at 
bome.  Do  not  begin  to  play  until  I  go  and 
ask  Stephens  for  a  sheet ;  or,  in  self-defence, 
I  shall  have  to  use  the  fly-leaf  of  some  one's 
prayer-book,  and  the  owner  might  object" 

And  now  Frances  has  returned,  and -seated 
henwlf  in  the  comer  of  an  old  pew,  with 
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I  massive  carving  on  it,  in  what  she  conuden  a 
I  good  position  for  her  work ;  and  Margaret 
I  has  r^atned  her  seat  in  the  organ-gallery^ 
not  yet  begun  however  t  Uiore  are  still  aome 
more  last  words. 

"  Frances,  choose  something  for  me  to  play. 
You  would  like  it  to  be  in  unison  with  your 
own  occupation.  Think  quickly.  Now,  who 
can  say  I  am  less  fanciful  than  I  used  to  be  P" 
"  Not  I  for  one ;  and  I  am  enchanted  to 
see  those  long  weary  years  have  not  changed 
you  in  the  least.  Let  me  consider.  Good 
I  Margaret,  if  you  remember  any  snatches  from 
Mozart's  '  Requium,'  pour  them  forth  ;  any  or 
every  pet  portion  that  occurs  to  you ;  give 
the  sounds  birth.  Listening  to.  its  volume, 
one  can  never  wonder  at  the  old  master  who 
threw  his  whole  soul  into  that  last  melody, 
and  passed  from  earth  to  heaven  with  sndi 
divine  music  ringing  in  his  ears." 

She  is  sounding  the  first  note.  How  it 
swells  !  Now  others — more  and  more — on 
and  on,  rushing  from  arch  to  arch,  touching 
the  roof,  filling  every  comer  with  sounds  naA 
as  that  old  creaking  instrument  had  notf 
within  the  memory  of  living  man,  given  fbcth 
before — re-pealing,  reverberating,  filling  the 
very  air  with  music,  till  it  touches  the  sketcher 
in  the  pew,  stirring  her  inmost  soul  with  dear 
old  memories,  renewing  past  scenes  of  joys 
and  sorrows,  all  equally  dear  through  the 
retrospective  vista  the  well-known  notes  open 
to  her :  and  more  than  a  few  tears  are  silently 
MUng  on  the  faded  pictures  retouched  by  th^ 
master  hand.  That  lovely  sunset  can  scarcely 
brighten  the  shadows  the  sounds  have  thrown 
across  that  usually  radiant  face.  She  is 
sketching  the  cloud  from  the  marble  before 
her  now ;  she  has  looked  beyond  it,  perhaps, 
for  sunshine  is  reflected  from  her  own  face 
now ;  pleasant  happy  dreams  are  succeeding 
that  passing  emotion,  and  all  the  enjo}'meiit 
the  muue  can  afibrd  is  kwnly  felt.  It  ia  roll- 
ing on  still  the  empty  pews  are  making 
echoes  of  the  slow  and  mournful  parts,  till  a 
fanciful  im^nation  could  almost  believe  that 
it  had  raised  from  the  adjoining  churchyard 
the  spirits  of  musicians  long  since  passed 
away  to  perform  their  parts  in  the  solemn 
strain. 

"  The  sun  is  down,  Frances ;  yoa  cannot 
draw  any  more  to-night ;  it  is  growing  lata. 
Before  we  go,  come  up  and  sing  the  '  Even> 
ing  H}-mn '  with  me,  as  we  used  when  di^ 
dvBD,  long  ago.** 
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"I  will  be  up  in  a  moment'* 

Listen  to  the  two  clear  iweet  Toieee,  rising 
In  those  Bimple  words  of  praiu,  slowly, 
solemnly,  sweetly.  They  ore  at  the  last 
Terse.  Listen  how  the  notes  die  away.  They 
have  finished.  They  are  coming  down  to- 
gether. 

"  I  like  the  quaintness  of  the  words  of  that 
hymn ;  it  seems  always  as  if  it  did  me  good 
eiren  to  repeat  them.  One  should  at  least  be 
at  peace  with  the  world,  to  sing  them  right." 

"  Yes ;  and  when  I  am  joining  in  the  sing- 
Ih^  the  thought  always  oomea  across  my 

CSAPTEB  XI. — ANOTHER  DUET,  WHICH  HAS 

"Time  passed  on.  Tears,  months,  weary 
weeks,  dnja,  and  honrs,  are  come  and  gone. 
Again  we  see  the  two  elder  Bistarfi  together  once 
more  on  the  road  of  life.  .  .  .  They  hare  grown 
older,  and  hare  a  mora  thoughtful  e^icpre&sion 
than  thcT  at  first  wore.  .  .  .  Old  Time,  deal 

fentlrwitb  them.  TraTellerson  the  same  road, 
id  iJiem  '  God  ipecd  I '  O  Earth  I  bid  thy 
duldrcn  deal  kindly — bid  them  bear  gently 
those  two  light  burdens,  and  so  will  God  prosper 
thee,  and  keep  thee  in  remembrance." — Lioqts 
A«D  Shadows  pbom  Drbamlakd. 

Sunset— twenty-four  hours  after  the  last 
we  have  seen. 

Edward  Celhridge  had  asked  his  cousins 
to  dtetch  htm  as  many  views  of  the  Rectory 
■i  would  bring  vividly  before  him  the  home 
where  she  he  so  dearly  loved  dwelt.  Per- 
haps it  was  as  much  intended  to  give  her  em- 
ptoj-ment,  to  wile  away  the  long  days  of  ab- 
aence,  as  to  bring  him  every  week  or  two 
something  fresh  from  the  hand  he  hoped  one 
day  to  call  his  own.  It  had  been  a  pleasant 
task  through  May  and  June  to  wander  out 
through  those  green  lanes,  with  the  bright 
primroses  and  violets,  with  the  fragrant  May- 
blossom  scenting  the  air,  and  delighting  the 
gaie  all  around.  It  was  pleasant  now,  in 
July,  to  sit,  with  book  and  pencil  on  their 
knees,  chatting  over  all  khids  of  girlish 
themes,  as  the  fkir  landscape  seemed  to  grow 
beneath  their  fingers.  Thus,  they  had^drawn 
their  house,  their  church,  and  some  objects  in 
their  immediate  neighborhood — the  three 
important  subjects  in  the  life  of  a  clergj-man's 
fiunily.  Round  these  their  daily  life  revolves ; 
and  what  are  years  but  made  up  of  days  like 
thi^seP 

Ttiis  evening,  Mai^ret  andFrances  Wynd- 
Uam  had  determined  on  trying  a  new  riew. 
The  old  woods  that  lined  the  opposite  hank, 
nd  seemed  to  carpet  the  plain  beyondi  had 


mmd,  how  many  hundreds  of  people — men, 
and  women,  and  little  duldren— have  Joined 
in  them  too,  during  the  one  hundred  yean 
since  good  Bishop  Kenn  penned  them.  That 
was  before  this  church  was  built." 

"  They  are  living  lines,  though  he  is  dead." 

**A  rare  thing,  such  a  trifl-'ng  deed  to  sur- 
rive  the  doer  so  many  years.  But  they  will 
never  die,  I  am  sure." 

"  An  echo  through  the  corridors  of  tim^ 
and  a  grand  one,  too,  in  its  way.  But  how 
late  it  is  {  we  must  walk  quidily." 
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hitherto  been  but  a  point  of  sight;  but  they 
had  decided  this  evening  on  crossing  the 
river,  and  Seeing  what  effect  their  own  do* 
main  had  when  viewed  from  their  neighbor's. 
Over  the  river,  jumping  from  stone  to  stone, 
with  the  water  bubhting  and  sparkling  through 
them,  u]>  the  other  bank,  firm  elastic  steps 
bring  them  to  the  top,  and  they  stand  to 
look  back  at  their  home.  The  setting  sua 
has  burnished  every  window  like  beaten  gold. 
— every  old  casement  is  touched  with  the 
enchanter's  rod.  The  riew  is  pretty ;  but  a 
little  brther  still,  and  the  sundial  m  the  front 
of  the  house  is  visible.  Ah,  yes !  that  is  just 
the  spot.   So  they  sit  down. 

"  Margaret,  I  wish  we  had  brought  a  book  ; 
I  could  then  draw,  as  I  did  last  night,  to 
music~-the  rhyme  of  the  poet,  and  the  music 
of  thy  voice.  Last  night  was  so  pleasant. 
You  cannot  know  the  feeling  of  luxury  it  was 
to  sit  there,  forgetting,  and  by  the  world  for- 
got — drawing  to  such  sounds  made  melody 
in  the  soul.   Do  not  laugh." 

"  My  high-flown  sister! " 

"Kot  at  alL  It  was  just  one  of  those 
hours  that  Goethe  says  people  live  but  onoe 
m  a  lifetime." 

**  I  should  be  Sony  to  think  that  Do  not 
take  such  a  paueroso  riew  of  our  expedition. 
Do  you  want  to  prove  that  that  was  one  of 
the  stepping^tones  of  our  lives  ?  " 

"  No ;  why  should  it  ?  I  do  not  mean 
that :  but  it  was  so  delicious — we  shut  in, 
and  the  world  shut  out  No  other  sounds 
in  that  still  time  " 

"  You  cannot  say,  •  of  breeze  and  leaf  are 
home.' " 

"No;  I  will  borrow  another  line  from  the 
next  verse :  *  It  breathed  like  Sabbath 
hours.'" 
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-  That  is  a  new  poetical  yoetue." 

"With  MnL  Henana'  penniBrion.  An 
idea  of  Jean  Paul  lUcbter's  came  into  my 
head  last  nig^t,  while  you  vere  playing — 
\rhat  he  eon^den  the  most  desirable  form  of 
prayer :  that  the  miniater  should  merely  say, 
'  Let  UB  pray ! '  and  that  eome  beautiful,  soul- 
touching  music  should  play,  during  which  all 
should  pray  in  silence,  according  to  thevants 
and  inspirations  of  their  own  souls," 

"  Yes,  if  the  congregation  were  all  made 
up  of  Jean  Pauls,  that  is  just  like  what  he 
would  say,  hut  it  would  not  do  for  the  mass 
at  all.  Our  own  liturgy  is  far  beyond  that : 
one  good  earnest '  We  beseech  thee  to  hear 
nst  good  Lord,'  ia  voxth  all  the  music  of  a 
Jean  Paul." 

"  Of  course,  do  not  think  I  wfint  to  estab- 
lish the  theory.  I  like  Jean  Paul,  but  I 
know  that  would  only  be  o(  the  senses,  not 
the  heart,  and  people  who  have  no  taste  for 
music  would  be  sadly  thrown  oat.  What 
would  they  do  ?  " 

*'  I  do  not  know ;  seven-eighths  of  the 
world  that  would  be,  for  many  who  would 
like  a  little  music  could  not  comprehend  that 
sort  of  thing.  Frances,  your  head  is  full  of 
the  German  writers,  and  they  are  not  whole- 
some reading  for  you  at  all.  I  wiah  you 
would  give  them  up,  they  may  do  you  a  great 
deal  of  harm.  I  wonder  greatly  Edward  did 
not  know  better  than  to  let  you." 

"  I  do  not  read  them  now.  You  sud  all 
that  before,  and  I  gave  them  up.  At  the 
same  time  I  saw  the  wrong  in  them  as  I  went 
on,  and  was  on  my  guard." 

"  You  think  that,  but  many  a  wise  man 
thought  so  too,  and  found  himself  full  of  mis- 
taken notions  before  long.  Carlyle  may  be 
well  enough  in  some  ways,  but  I  do  not  see 
that '  Sartor  Besartus  *  is  a  fit  book  for  you- 
I  do  not  blame  poor  Jean  Paul  so  much : 
that  fearful  dream  of  his  shows  a  rather  dis- 
ordered imag^tion ;  it  is  fearfuli  hut  one  of 
the  best  thmgs  he  eror  wrote.  I  say  you 
have  no  hunness  with  Goethe,  or  Emerson, 
or  (Ehlensehkeger.  If  you  understand  them, 
so  much  the  worse  for  you." 

"  You  need  not  be  airaid ;  X  have  given 
them  up  long  ago,  and  I  am  resolved  against 
them.  It  is  rather  good  they  are  so  mystic, 
it  keeps  them  out  of  the  hands  of  ignorant 
people.  There,  now,  is  Mrs.  Simpson,  who 
assumes  to  be  blue ;  do  you  think  they  would 
reach  her  undentandiug  ? 
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Margaret  shoi^  herheadinie[4y.  TnoM 
resumed. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  one  is  drawn  on  to  read 
them,  when  they  find  it  stirs  up  currenta  ia 
the  intellect  that  other  booka  do  not;  it  r»- 
quires  one's  reasoning  powers  to  be  all  alive^ 
and  the  fact  of  having  mastered  some  obacui« 
passages  rouses  jvur  vanity  to  go  on  to  an- 
other. That  is  woman's  way  of  studying. 
Men's  intellects  are  difierently  proportioned." 

"  If  you  tul  in  oompnihcnding,  what 
then?" 

"  As  K,eata  says, '  failure  gives  one  an  op- 
portunity  of  trying  the  resoorces  of  thdr 
spirit : '  try  again,  or  take  another  passage. " 

"  Keata  talks  well,  but  scarcely  redo- 
ces  his  words  to  pratdice;  the}'  come  badlf 
from  a  man  who  died  of  a  critique  in  tlu 
'Quarterly  Heview.'  But  indeed,  France^ 
I  think  people  talk  very  fluently  of  the 
sources  of  others,  without  thioking  what  those 
resources  might  be.  I  will  never  forget  the 
callousness  of  Mrs.  Trenton,  when  that  un- 
fortunate clerk  to  her  husband  (Thompson) 
died ;  when  we  talked  to  her  about  the  chil- 
dren that  were  literally  starving,  she  threw 
herself  back  on  the  sofa,  and  said, '  Ah,  yea 
poor  woman,  she  must  now  depend  on  her 
own  resources.*  I  never  hear  the  word,  with- 
out its  bringing  bat^  that  cold  iaoe  and  un- 
feeling wotds.  •  Had  it  not  been  for  papi, 
where  vrauld  they  have  been  to-day  ?  In  the 
poorhouse,  probably.  Resources!  People 
talk  as  if  every  one  was  bom  into  the  world 
with  a  resource  bank-book,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  but  sign  their  names  to  a  cheque,  and 
receive  a  sufficient  porUon  to  laat  till  th^ 
choose  to  draw  again." 

"  Fortunately,  Mrs.  Trenton  is  not  the  rest 
of  the  world.  There  is  many  a  good  soul  in 
it,  as  you  and  I  have  experienced." 

"  I  grant  it.  I  only  allude  to  the  priests 
and  Ijevites  that  go  by  on  the  other  sida. 
As  to  the  good,  generous,  feeling  Samaritans, 
if  you  and  I  can  do  notliing  to  mark  tbehr 
goodness, 'or  thank  them  for  what  we  our- 
selves  have  reaped  from  them,  there  ia  whera 
neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  eompt,  thank 
God. 

'  Like  the  celestial  ladder  seen 
By  Jacob  in  his  dream.' 

the  'thanks  ascend  for  them,  and  descentl 
upon  them.  So  be  it,  sister  mine :  the  moat 
thankful  heart  could  do  nothing  better  fiir 
them." 
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Silence  fell  with  the  evening  shadovB  on 
the  sistem,  sitting  still  under  the  trees,  mus- 
ing on  recollections  the  last  words  recalled, 
and  listening  to  the  light  breeze  plajing  in 
the  tree-tops — Mai^aret  watching  a  few  clouds 
*hat  floated  over  them ;  Frances  still  draw- 
ng.    Margaret  spoke  first 

"  How  old  these  trees  all  are." 

'*  Yes,  that  elm  towards  the  right  is  crazy 
from  age.  Listen  to  the  mod !  what  a  pecu- 
liar sound  it  hai  paaung  through  its  branches, 
as  if  the  poor  old  thing  olgeeted  itiongly  to 
be  taken  such  a  liberty  with." 

"  Not  that  elm  alone  ;  all  those  here  have 
that  sound,  and  I  observed  the  Bame  in  those 
two  near  our  own  bed-room  window,  and  in 
the  row  at  the  foot  of  the  garden.  I  observed 
it  when  I  sat  there  yesterday." 

"Is  it  Sir  Walter  Scott  that  speaks  of 
every  tree  ^ving  forth  a  difierent  sound,  as 
the  breeze  touches  the  branches  ?  making  out 
the  woods  to  be  tme  great' vaienxnn  of  jEo- 
lian  harps." 

"  I  like  that  exceedingly,  and  if  you  go  on 
drawing,  I  shall  go  to  a  little  distance,  and 
then  report  to  you  my  (qnnion  of  the  case." 

**Try  those  oaka  behind  ua]  hut  I  am 
afraid  it  would  take  a  most  refined  ear." 

Margaret  walked  away,  but  soon  returned. 

"O  Frances,  finish  so^n  and  come  and 
hear  for  yourself;  the  oaks'  concert  is  charm- 
ing, and  the  willows'  as  well.  The'  oak  gives 
a  fine  sturdy  royal  rustle,  as  if  he  considered 
it  very  derogatory  to  his  dignity  to  be  obliged 
to  sing  in  company  with  his  subjects,  particu- 
larly the  willow,  which  has  an  extremely  pert 
and  presuming  vmce,  giving  little  dry  aen- 
tences  in  a  hissuig  tone  at  intervals.  The 
pine  has  quite  a  difibrmt  manner ;  it  mur- 
murs slowly  and  Borrowthlly  from  morning 
until  night,  with  a  regretful  aig^.  It  is  alto- 
gether lovely.  Come,  Frances.  Longfellow 
must  have  known  something  of  that.  In 
apme  of  the  closing  sentences  of  <  Hyperion,' 
he  speaks  of  the  'wind  sighing  through  a 
forest  of  pines — no  more,  no  more.'  Have 
you  tried  the  sycamore?  It  is  a  close-leaved 
tree." 

«Noj  butlshalL- 

"llie  sycamore  is  a  very  busy  tree ;  there 
!■  a  busy  swell  in  the  sound  when  you  stand 
under  it,  like  the  noise  from  a  large  town 
when  at  some  little  distance  from  it.  Will 
you  come  and  listen  f  " 

"  My  dear  Blargaret,  I  am  at  a  aycamoFe 


myself  at  present;  I  cannot  leave  this  for 
some  minutes  longer :  ten  more,  and  I  shall 
be  at  your  service." 

"  I  am  all  patience,  and  to  show  you  that  I 
am,  I  will  sit  down.  Your  gable  stands  out 
very  well ;  a  little  more  shadow  on  that  walk 
would  be  an  improvement." 

"  I  wonder  where  that  path  leads  to." 

"  There  is  a  mound  grown  over  with  trees 
a  little  behind.us ;  I  am  sure  it  leads  there 
— a  sort  of  place  where  children  would  play," 

"  I  wonder  what  children  have  played  in 
these  woods.  I  could  imagine  very  happy 
hours  for  them.  They  must  be  all  men  and 
women  now,  for  I  hear  the  family  left  thia 
many  years  ago — I  suppose  about  the  date  of 
the  monument  in  the  church." 

"  You  and  I  have  lived  a  good  deal  of  life 
in  that  time,"  said  Mai-garet.  "  I  find  myself 
so  changed  in  many  ways,  I  wonder  if  the 
children  who  played  in  these  woods  then  are 
as  much  changed  as  you  and  I  are,  Frances." 

A  step  behind  on  the  grass  caused  both 
sisters  to  turn  their  heads  simultaneously. 
A  gMitleman,  a  stranger  to  both,  was  paa^g 
by.  He  lodted  with  an  air  cMF  curiosity  at 
&e  girls,  as  if  young  ladies  were  rather  an 
unusual  sight  in  that  place.  Their  first  im- 
puse  was  to  rise,  but,  on  their  essaying  to  do 
so,  the  gentleman  politely  raised  his  bat,  say- 
ing, as  he  did  so, 

"  Fray,  do  not  stir ;  do  not  let  me  disturb 
you.  O !  I  beg  of  you  do  not  j  continue  your 
occupation ;  pray  do." 

And  he  passed  on,  and  in  a  moment  was 
out  of  sight. 

They  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  each 
other,  and  at  last  Frances  broke  forth : 
V  "  Such  migh^  condescension  of  our  strange 
friend,  allowing  us  to  sit  here  a  little  Imger. 
I  wish  I  had  had  presoice  of  mind,  or  rather 
as  much  assurance  as  he  had,  and  I  would 
have  bid  him  welcome  to  his  walk.  It  is 
really  as  good  a  joke  as  I  ever  knew." 

"  Who  can  he  be  ?  Perhaps,  though,  he 
is  some  agent  or  person  who  has  a  right  to 
exclude  us." 

That  is  scarcely  possible;  I  think  Mr. 
Robert  Norris  is  the  sole  agent  and  manager 
for  the  fhmily." 

"  O  Frances,  could  he  be  by  any  posnbility 
the  owner  ?  " 

«  Margaret ! " 

One  word  was  enough the  suggestion  eii- 
denlly  struck  hornet  for  off  went  both  girls 
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at  the  most  rapid  possible  pace,  nerer  ceas- 
ing until  they  reached  the  precincts  of  their 
own  home,  jumping  over  tke  stoies,  dashing 
up  the  bank,  and  stopping  at  last  in  the 
garden  to  take  breath  and  look  at  each  other, 
and  walk  at  last  slowly  and  steadily  into  the 
house. 

TeaU  ready  witbin-doon.  .  Margaret,  bav- 
lag  recoTered  her  loat  breath  preudea. 

By  a  kmd  of  tadt  imderatanding.  between 
heraelf  and  Frances,  no  allusions  are  made  to 

the  evening's  adventure.  It  is  extremely 
fotdish  of  people  who  may  occasionally  en- 
counter some  unlucky  eoniretempa,  circulat- 
ing the  narrative  to  the  farthest  hmits  of  the 
circle  they  may  have  admittance  into,  boring . 
every  person  of  their  acquaintance  with  a  full 
and  true  account,  with  additions  (for  no  tale . 
bwes  in  the  raeonte),  and  comments  thereon, 
as  if  that  improved  matters.  It  always- re- 
minds me  of  the  vulgar  old  atory  of  a  prac- 
tical wittieism  for  the  first  of  April,  **  Senfl 
the  fool  brther."  Sodety  ia  full  of  young 
ladies  (one  meets  tiiem  every  day),  who  are 
brimful  of  innumerable  anecdotes  of  awkward 
oircumstancea  they  have  been  placed  in ;  O ! 
so  often.  "  How  once  or  tvQce  in  church  the 
eyes  of  a  young  man  sitting  opposite  met 
theirs,  and  it  mu  etf  absurd,  they  could  not 
help  both  smiling ; "  and  a  young  lady,  nm- 
ning  along  a  passage  in  an  old  country-house, 
dashed  right  up  against  a  gentleman,  and 
how  at  once  on  her  entering  the  drawing- 
room  he  asked  her  to  dance.  Pshaw  t  I 
am  side  of  that  sort  of  thing;  but  thank 
goodness  these  girla  hod  more  aense,  or  you 
may  be  aura  ,tbey  would  never  have  been 
promoted  by  me  to  the  important  and  lofty 
post  of  heroines. 

"  Ladies,"  said  Dr.  Wyndham,  *'  I  made  a 
new  acquaintance  to-day ;  would  you  like  to 
bear  of  him  p  " 

"  Certainly,  papa." 

"  This  morning  I  was  standing  at  the  post- 
office,  waiting  for  my  letters,  when  a  gentle- 
man came  up,  whom  I  did  not  recollect  hav- 
ing ever  met  before.  We  stood  a  few  sec- 
onda  in  silence,  until  at  length,  having 
guessed  (as  I  sappose  by  ny  dress)  my  Cf^ 
nomen,  he  raised  bis  bat,  saymg, '  Dr.  Wynd- 
ham,  I  pTMume.'  I  bowed,  whereupon  he 
introduced  himself  aa  Mr.  Herbert,  our 
*nnghbor,'  as  he  obligingly  styled  himself. 
He  is,  you  know  the  proprietor  of  this  placa 
He  apologiaed  tea  not  luting  called  on  me 


before,  saying  he  was  just  returned  from  tho 
Continent,  and  had  been  confined  to  the 
house  by  illness ;  that  he  hoped  to  do  him- 
self that  pleasure  to-morrow;  and  that  I 
would  introduce  him  to  the  ladies  of  my  fam- 
ily. I  do  not  know,"  continued  Dr.  Wynd- 
ham,  **  indeed  I  would  be  afraid  to  say,  how 
long  it  is  since  I  baTe  met  with  ao  pleadng  a 
person ;  be  ia  so  agreeable,  leemB  so  welMn.- 
formed,  and  was  so  extremely  kind  in  his  vi^ 
of  promising  that  any  reforms  I  ahotdd  viah 
in  the  parish  should  be,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, carried  out  promptly.  He  offered 
me  the  reading  of  a  great  many  periodicals, 
which  he  takes ;  which  indeed  will  be  a  great 
comfort,  for  it  is  quite  too  expensive  an  affidr 
for  me  to  take  all  the  newspapers  I  wish,  and 
so  I  am  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  very  con- 
densed statement  of  what  perhaps  I  bare 
most  at  heart  But  I  will  not  praise  him, 
but  leaTa  bim  &a  yon  to  pass  jndgmoit  on. 
younelvea  t»>morrow.  It  does  not  do  to  ney 
too  much  beforehand,  especially  when  I  see 
my  second  daughter's  foce  giving  utterance^ 
as  plafaily  as  worda  could  do,  to  her  favorite 
Koran  maxim, '  Blessed  are  they  Uiey  tbat 
expect  not,  for  they  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed.* •* 

Frances  forces  a  laugh,  but  the  chagrin  on. 
her  foce  proceeded  from  the  idea  of  how  uncom- 
fortable it  would  be  for  herself  and  Margaret 
to  meet  Mr.  Herbert,  and  perhaps,  too,  some 
apolog}'  wonld  be  necessary  for  teeapasnng 
in  such  an  unwarrantable  manner  on  his 
grounds;  for  it  had  since  occurred  to  her  that 
Mrs.  Holmdon  had  spdcen  of  the  penniauoa 
granted  to  h«  aa  aomethbig  quite  unuauaL 
But  it  was  of  no  use  saying  anything  to  h^ 
ftither  or  mother  about  it ;  she  knew,  by  ex- 
perience, Ms  first  act  would  be  to  blurt  out  an 
apology  for  them  to  Mr.  Herbert ;  and  a  wi>> 
man's  intuition  showed  her  the  amende  should 
come  from  the  ladies,  who  were  in  fault  So 
on  the  principle  of  "  least  said,  is  soonest 
mended,"  she  said  the  least  thing  at  all — 
namely,  nothing ;  and  flntshed  up  her  solilo* 
quy  by  handing  her  tea-cup  to  Mai^;aret,aa^ 
ing,  in  rather  an  emphatic  tone — 

■*  I  will  trouble  you  for  a  Uttle  more." 

*' Certainly,**  aajd  Margaret,  in  much  the 
same  way;  and  as  the  cause  of  this  little 
annoyance  waa  narrated  m  tlus  chapter,  we 
shall  leave  the  efibet  to  be  told  in  a  ftituie 
one. 
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CHAPTEB  Xn, — ^AN  OLD  BCESE  WITH  A  NEW  FACE. 


"  When  Borrow  rU  oar  heart  wonld  ask, 
We  need  not  sban  onr  daily  task, 

And  bide  oorselTes  for  c&lm  : 
The  herbs  ve  seek  to  heal  oor  wo 
Familiar' bf  oar  pathway  grow ; 
Oar  common  air  is  bum." 

Chbistiak  Teab. 

**  For  more  than  these,  my  bobI,  thy  God  hath 
lent  thee  life. 

To  aim  at  thine  own  hi^piness  is  oA  end  idol- 
atrous and  evil ; 

Jn  earth,  yea  In  heaven,  if  thon  seek  it  for 
itself,  seeking  thon  shalt  not  find. 

Happiness  is  a  roadside  flower^  growing  on 
the  highway  of  all  nsefulness ; 

Plack'd,  it  shall  wither  in  thy  hand;  pass'd 
by,  it  U  fragrance  to  thy  spirit. 

Love  not  thine  own  soul,  regard  not  thine  own 
weal. 

Trample  the  thTme  beneath  thy  feet,  be  use- 
ful and  be  nappy." 

Tcfpeb's  Fboverbial  Fbilosofht. 
Two  days  previously,  Mr.  Vernon  Herbert 
had  returned  from  his  travela.  Weary  at 
heart  of  life,  and  his  own  part  in  it,  feeble  in 
body,  and  morbid  in  mind,  he  had  comeback. 
Thoughts  of  pleasant  days  of  childhood  spent 
in  his  old  home,  had  oome  back,  upon  his 
mind,  and  the  man  longed  for  the  buoyant 
heahhful  spirit  of  the  boy  of  post  years. 
What  had  he  to  interest  him  P  vhat  nee  was 
he  in  the  world  P  who  cared  if  he  lived  or 
died  ?  None,  had  been  his  answer  to  himself 
for  five  years,  or  until  he  entered  the  fifth. 
But  then  a  change  had  come  over  bim ;  once 
a  circumstance  had  arotued  him,  pn^ress 
had  been  gradually  going  on,  and  home  he 
was  now  come,  with  an  undefined  resolution 
of  doing  something,  or  being  something  more 
than  he  yet  had  been.  One  mistake  in  Ufie 
he  had  made,  and  the  consequences  were  still 
haunting  him ;  they  had  weighed  down  his 
ipirit  for  mony  a  day,  and  with  all  bis  efibrts 
(effort  was  too  new  to  him,  to  have  achieved 
much  at  first)  he  was  %ti\l  depressed.  He 
had  complied  with  what  he  had  fancied  to  be 
Q  wish  of  his  mother's,  to  whom  he  had  in- 
deed been  most  tenderly  attached ;  but  the 
fulfilment  had  brought  such  sorrow  in  its 
train,  that  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  if  he 
looked  back  to  her  death  as  the  commence- 
ment of  such  a  dreary  time,  or,  perhaps, 
rather  die  termination  of  a  most  happy  one ; 
for  with  it  ended  the  happy  days  of  boyhood, 
when  every  care  grief  was  warded  off  by 
a  most  loving,  eareful  hand*  and  he  ph^ed  in 
the  gratefiil  ihadow  of  his  motlin*a  love. 
Tear  by  ykar  be  had  grown  man  morbid, 


more  melancholy :  he  fancied  that  grief  for 
SQch  a  loss  was  the  cause ;  but  he  was  wrong. 
He  bad  indulged  himself  in  the  belief  that 
he  was  the  most  socially  desolate  being  in 
the  world,  and  duties  ~  and  blesungs  were 
alike  forgotten  and  overlooked,  in  the  dreamy 
listlesa  wandninga  of  the  past  years.  He 
had  lived  here  a  month,  there  three  montliSr 
or  it  may  he  four ;  except  onee  in  each  year, 
his  whereabouts  was  uncertain ;  that  once 
was  the  eighth  of  July,  when  he  never  failed 
to  visit  the  scenes  where  her  life  had  closed, 
to  spend  a  quiet  hour  be«ide  his  mother's 
monument,  in  the  recollections  the  sight  re- 
called ;  and  after  a  day  or  two  given  to  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  carr^-ing  out  philan- 
thropic schemes,  originally  designed  by  her 
for  the  good  of  her  humbler  brethren,  he  had 
passed  away  again  &om  England,  for  anotha 
year's  muidering,  to  dream  away  golden 
hours,  given  him  to  be  used  for  better,  nobler 
^nds,  and  to  nurse  old  sorrows,  until  they 
grew  to  be  giants,  under  his  nurture.  As  I 
before  said,  a  change  had  been  coming  over 
him.  The  first-fruits  of  it  were  a  resolution 
to  live  at  home  for  some  time,  and  afler  a  few 
days*  rest  and  retirement  in  his  own  house, 
he  determined  to  go  forth  end  mix  with  the 
world  around  him. 

Late  one  night  he  had  arrived  home,  steal- 
thily and  unannounced.  He  wished  his  arri- 
val to  be  unknown  for  a  little,  and  his  small 
household  were  too  well  accustomed  to  his 
periodical  returns,  to  be  much  disturbed 
thereby. 

Want  of  sleep  and  a  restless  spirit  had 
brought  him  early  down  next  morning  to  the 
librar}',  where  he  lay  on  a  sofo,  in  thatdreamy 
state  of  mind  that  is  nmther  idle  ideas  nor 
downright  actual  thinking.  He  was  waiting 
until  his  usual  breakfast-hour;  for  hia  house- 
keeper was  old  and  infirm,  and  with  a  kindly 
consideration  for  her,  he  would  not  ask  for 
any  meal  one  moment  before  his  usual  hour, 
lest  the  consequent  hurry  should  discompose 
her  aged  nerves. 

As  he  lay,  his  range  of  vinon  comprehend- 
ed a  view  of  the  Rectory  grounds,  and  a  poi^ 
tion  of  the  dwelling-house ;  and,  as  nothing 
particular  occupied  hia  thoughts  at  the  mo- 
ment, lus  Bttenti<Hi  was  caught  by  the  nnusuai 
Hght  of  some  young  lydiea  walkhig  about  the 
rector's  garden. 

"Visitors  of  Miss  Cooper's^  I  ^einme,  try^ 
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Ing  to  reap  all  possible  benefit  from  country 
breezes,  and  aU  the  good  that  may  accrue 
from  abundance  of  sun  and  air," 

Suddenly  the  idea  occurred  to  him,  that 
Mr.  Cooper  was  there  no  longer,  and  that 
house  and  parish  were  under  other  guidance. 

"  True ;  and  Kobert  Noiris  wrote  me  a 
whole  sheet  of  paper  about  them,  which  I  had 
not  the  curiosity  even  to  read.  I  am  afraid  I 
burned  the  letter.  I  wish  I  had  it  j  it  would 
throw  some  light  on  who  or  what  they  are." 

Ai  wishes  in  such  a  ease  avuled  not,  he  had 
to  wait  patiently  ontil  lus  old  housdceeper, 
Mrs.  Newton,  came,  with  curtseys,  to  the  door, 
for  some  directions  as  to  "  his  honor's  break- 
fast," when  he  put  the  question  to  her,  as  to 
the  who  and  what  of  his  new  neighbors. 
Now,  hadMrs.  Newton's  master  been  ignorant 
of  the  Athanasian  creed,  she  would  have  con- 
sidered it  Tery  bad  indeed ;  but  then  she 
eonid  have  laid  the  sin  of  Ignorance  at  his 
godfather's  and  godmother's  doors,  who  are 
generally  conndmd  the  responsible  persons 
in  such  a  case :  that  would  at  least  hare  been 
consoletion.  But  she  had  all  the  ignorant 
hatred  of  foiagnm  and  ibreign  oountriea  pe- 
culiBr  to  herclass;  andhermaster^^oranee 
of  what  to  her  was  such  an  important  matter, 
aroused  all  her  hatred  of  foreign  travelling, 
as  she  considered  it  the  cause  of  bis  deficiency ; 
and  it  was  with  an  effort  she  controlled  her 
strong  feelings  sufficiently  to  answer  in  a  re- 
spectful manner.  As  she  went  on  in  her 
description  of  Dr.  Wyndham's  fomily,  her 
manner  assumed  gradually  a  wanner  tone, 
until  Mr.  Herbert  felt  much  inclined  to  laugh 
at  her  enthusiasm.  One  inddent  after  an- 
other was  related)  and  one  person's  opinion 
after  another  was  quoted,  to  give  wdght  to 
the  narrative.  The  eoneloaion  all  seemed 
to  be,  that  Mr.  tierbert  was  to  come  to  the 
same  opinion  as  the  rest  of  the  parish  had 
come — that  never  was  any  parish  so  fortunate 
as  Landeris  in  having  been  given  such  a  rec- 
tor ;  never  was  rectory,  since  the  dear  Har- 
lowe  days,  so  happy  in  an  occupant;  and, 
above  alt,  never  was  rector  so  happy  in  a 
&mily.  '*  Ah,  if  the  master  but  knew  the  la- 
dies !  they  were  so  good  and  kind,  so  clever, 
so  wise  about  everything,  too.  Had  not  Miss 
Wyndham  seen  her  head  bound  in  flannel 
when  she  vent  to  ehuieh  on  Sundays  ?  and 
bad  not  lliss  Wyndham.  all  but  banished  that 
bad  rheumatiun,  with  the  remedies  she  had 
given  her?  and  had  not I^ed  Brown,  the  caf^ 


penter,  been  quite'  a  sober  man  since  he  be* 
gan  to  do  little  jobs  at  the  Rectory  ?  Vas  not 
the  churchyard  cleaned  up,  and  the  nettles 
taken  from  the  old  graves  P"  &C.  so  much 
to  the  same  purpose,  that  Mr.  Herbert  came 
at  last  to  the  resolution,  that  it  was  quite  a 
pity  they  had  not  been  Mahometans;  their 
names  would  have  been  made  fiimous  by  be- 
ing added  to  those  of  the  four  perfect  women 
who  are  alone  fit  to  inhabit  the  seventh  heaven 
with  the  true  believers. 

Mrs.  Newton,  like  many  an  old  woman, 
was  glad  to  be  adied  a  question  on  a  snljeet 
on  which  she  had  a  great  deal  to  say ;  and  a 
great  deal  she  said,  until  Mr.  Herbert  ran  a 
near  chance  of  being  thoroughly  wearied. 
As  it  was,  however,  her  "  Wjiidham  frenzy  " 
blew  off  in  good  time,  and  she  returned,  leav- 
ing her  master  again  alone.  Had  any  one 
told  him  he  was  really  taking  an  mterest  in 
people  he  had  heard  of  for  the  first  time  that 
morning,  he  would  have  "  pooh-poohed'  the 
infbrmation,  and  believed  himself  qiute  iin- 
conoemed.  Still,  I  never  coold  aocount  fiw 
his  drawing  his  writing-table  in  fhmt  of  the 
window  after  hreakfiat,  and  very  often,  through 
the  morning,  la3ing  down  his  pen,  quite  un- 
consciously, perhaps,  to  watch  for  a  pink  dress 
flitting  badiwards  and  forwards,  appearing 
and  disappearmg  among  the  trees  in  the  Rec- 
tory garden.  A  strange  flutter  rose  at  his 
heart;  it  recalled  the  old  mornings,  yeara 
ago,  when  he  and  John,  two  gay  chubby  lads, 
sat  in  the  ssme  room  at  their  lessons,  and 
peeped  out  through  the  same  window,  to  see 
if  their  playmate,  pretty  Annie  Harlowe,  had 
finished  hers,  and  waited  in  the  garden  for 
them:  how  tlie  first  glimpse  of  her  pink  firodc 
made  them  feel  a  strong  hatred  to  gramman 
and  leiioous,  and  a  longing  to  exchange  Gredt 
roots  for  the  more  congenial  ones  of  roses  and 
myrtles  in  her  garden — with  an  occasional 
wonder  if  she  had  remembered  to  get  the  ball 
of  worsted  to  tie  up  the  carnations.  How  viv- 
idly it  all  came  back,  even  the  look  of  the 
showy  blue-and-red  wheelbarrow  they  wheeled 
away  the  weeds  in ;  and  he  saw  Annie  again 
tripping  across  the  stepping-stones  to  play  on 
the  elm  hill  on  their  side,  carrying  three  ot 
four  kittens  in  the  crown  of  her  straw  hat,  har 
Itmg  golden  curls  shining  in  the  aun,  aa  ahn 
jumped  finm  one  stone  to  the  other,  ^arch 
garding  all  calls  to  vait  for  help. 

Time  had  passed  on — he  conld  not  he^ 
that;  no  man  oeold  the  Wyndhasia  ■  ao  he 
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sbould  not  have  felt  that  little  jeaioufly  of  the 
present  pink  dress  wearer.  She  had  every 
right  to  be  happy  if  she  could,  without  imply- 
ing any  disrespect  to  her  predecessorsj  but, 
being  very  happily  ignorant  of  the  gentleman, 
(lis  vicinity,  or  his  meditatioos,  she  continued 
ber  occupation,  and,  in  conjunction  with  her 
suters,  prosecuted  her  hortjcultural  labors  with 
the  zeal,  and  about  the  average  success,  of 
amateur  florists  of  youth  and  inotperienee. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  e^tfa,  and  when 
the  Bun  showed  tokens  of  the  dose  of  hii  dai- 
ly lahors,  Mr.  Herbert  strolled  slowly  through 
Uie  park.  He  was  going  down  to  the  churdi, 
and  he  wished  to  do  so  unobserved  by  any  of 
the  townspeople.  He  had  no  wish  to  be  pro- 
claimed "  arrived,"  as  yet,  at  every  tea-Uble 
in  Landeris.  It  was  easily  accomplished:  to 
keep  within  the  precincts  of  the  domain  for 
most  of  the  way,  then  by  a  sheep-walk  over 
the  fields  to  the  high-read,  hut  a  few  pennies 
of  which  remained  to  be  paeaed  until  he 
reached  the  chuich-gatea.  It  was  a  pieasant 
walk  on  such  an  evening,  and  one  he  gener- 
ally adopted  when  going  to  and  retaraing 
from  church  on  Sundays,  as  by  it  he  SToided 
the  knots  of  people,  with  whom  he  must  oth- 
erwise have  stopped,  were  it  only  for  a  few 
minutes'  conversation ;  but,  as  thU  inevitably 
involved  his  stopping  with  a  few  groups  more, 
he  generally  made  as  much  haate  as  decency 
allowed,  and  avoided  the  whole  congregation. 
He  was  obliged  to  pass  the  church  before 
reaching  the  sexton's  house,  but,  perceiving 
one  door  open,  and  concluding  Stephens  was 
within,  he  walked  quietly  up  to  the  door,  and 
stood  looking  at  the  sight  which  met  his  eyes. 

Standing  underneath  his  mother's  monu- 
ment were  two  young  ladies,  the  same  we  fol- 
lowed there  in  a  previous  chapter.  The  emp- 
ty building,  the  solemn  atilkess  t3l  around, 
made  every  word  utterad  1^  the  niters  quite 
audible ;  and  as  he  listened,  he  stood  irreso- 
lute what  course  to  pursue.  They  parted, 
the  two  girls — Margaret  to  re-ascend  the  gal- 
lery-etairs;  an4,hehad  only  time  to  conceal 
himself,  when  Frances  passed  close  by  where 
he  had  stood,  to  go  for  the  piece  of  paper  to 
sketch  upon.  In  "  fear  and  trembling  "  of  a 
discovery,  he  remained  concealed ;  and  when, 
on  her  return,  the  first  notes  of  the  oi^an 
were  heard,  he  stepped  noiselessly  farther  in- 
to the  building — there  stood  Cstening,  his 
whole  soul  rapt  in  that  matchless  muno  of 
Mosart's,  that  they,  too,  loved  so  welL  By 


and  by,  he  glided  into  a  pew,  taking  care  to 
be  concealed  by  a  heavy  pillar,  should  one  sis- 
ter unexpectedly  turn  round,  and  with  a  ready 
mode  of  exit,  should  the  otfaer  cease,  and  de- 
scend. He  scarcely  knew  his  own  feelings ; 
he  had  not  yet  had  time  to  analyse  them. 
Surprise  at  finding  his  usual  post  preoccupied, 
the  unison  of  the  few  words  they  had  ex- 
changed with  his  own  chain  of  thought,  and, 
above  all,  the  music  filling  the  whole  air  round 
him,  chained  him  spell-boond  to  the  It 
vras  many  years  nmw  he  bad  heard  the  same 
muuc;  it  had  been  a&Toritewithlu8mother« 
and  he  had  become  familiaT  vrith  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  passages  from  hearing  het  play 
them.  The  last  time  he  had  heard  it  was  at 
Colton,  when  she  was  buried.  His  father  was 
but  little  of  a  judge  of  music  himself,  but  from 
the  "  Requiem  "  having  been  a  favorite  of  his 
wife's,  he  insisted  on  the  music  being  peo 
fbrmed  at  her  funeral,  scarcely  aware  of  the 
eAct  music  vrill  produce  on  the  shattered 
nerves  at  such  a  time.  Deeply  as  it  bad  af- 
fected him,  how  much  more  tt  must  have  done 
his  son,  to  whom  every  note. was  dear  ttom 
psst  associatbn  with  the  loved  one  who  had 
taught  him  to  appreciate  sudi  mude.  As  in 
the  mornings  in  the  library*  how  the  bygone 
days  came  back  [  There  is  no  note  unremem- 
bered,  no  chord  untouched ;  memory  has  sup- 
plied the  words,  and  the  music  seems  to  speak 
them  as  it  moves  on.  He  u  standing  beside 
his  father  in  Colton  Church,  and  the  coffin  be- 
fore them,  the  silence  broken  at  first  only  by  the 
sobs  of  those  standing  round,  and  then,  ming- 
ling with  them,  came  the  low  moaning  sound  of 
the  organ,  and  the  subdued  voices  of  the  8ing< 
erf,  whose  wailing  "  Lachrymosa !"  rung  in 
hia  ears  fbr  many,  many  days.  Here  again 
came  those  well-known  notes,  with  such  power, 
that  he  covered  his  Jacw  vrith  his  hands, 
though  even  then  the  tears  might  have  been^ 
seen  stealing  through  his  fingers.  Tears,  it 
may  be,  were  more  womanly  than  manly ;  but, 
be  it  remembered,  Mr.  Herbert  had  been  ill 
for  a  long  time,  his  nervous  system  had  been 
shaken  by  a  brain-fever,  and  he  vras  but  slow- 
ly recovering.  Man,  and  brave  one,  too,  as 
Moart  himself  was,  he  was  sul^ect  to  such 
fits  of  strong  emotion.  When  throwing  hie 
wondrous  conception  into  a  form  to  touch  (as 
well  as  astonish)  distant  posterior,  are  we  not 
told  that  the  &lterii%  tones  <tf  Uiat  most  ex- 
quisite "Quare  Surget"  caused  the  dymg 
man  to  bunt  into  a  parmtyam  of  tears? 
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The  change  of  key  at  the  "  Sanctus  "  seems 
to  have  worked  a  corresponding  one  on  the 
listener,  for  he  a  listening  to  that "  Hosanna  " 
vith  a  calmer  air,  and  the  first  violent  storm- 
burst  having  pasRed  away,  a  calm  succeeds  it. 
With  his  head  resting  on  the  front  of  the 
pew,  he  is  enjoying  the  wandering  prelude 
which  has  suggested  itself  to  Margaret  from 
the  passages  she  has  just  played,  and  the  sun 
goes  down  lower  and  lower,  scarcely  per- 
cnved,  and  the  twi%ht  steals  graduaUy  into 
its  old  place,  bringing  in  its  train  such  peace- 
ful thoughts,  such  better  thoughts,  such  a 
calm  review  of  past  years,  that  a  useless  un- 
filled map  lay  before  him.  Strong  as  he 
fancied  he  had  felt  his  mis-spent  life  before, 
this  soul-touching  music  brought  anew  his 
mother  before  him — brought  her  in  her  daily 
life,  so  good,  so  busy  for  others,  so  regardless 
of  herself,  bo  untiring  in  her  exertions,  that 
some  hope  of  trying  to  follow  any  or  some  of 
the  pathways  she  had  trodden  sprung  up 
withra  him;  and  years  afterwards  he  could 
trace  more  than  one  high  resolve,  more  than 
one  earnest  action,  back  to  its  spring  from 
that  "gloaming."  The  reverie  is  disturbed 
by  Margaret  summoning  Frances  to  her  side, 
to  close  th«r  evening  as  many  a  childish  day 
had  closed ;  and  as  the  fading  tight  renders 
concealment  easy,  he  remains  to  hear  them 
"  praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 
He  lefl  the  church  only  in  time  to  conceal 
himself  behind  "a  comer  of  the  building,  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  discovery,  until  the 
SLBters  had  passed  on  homewards,  their  last 
words  to  one  another  still  sounding  in  his 
ears,  blending  with  lines  from  Uie  hymn  just 
concluded.  Thought  was  busy,  very  busy,  as 
he  crossed  hastily  into  the  fields,  and  gained 
the  privacy  of  his  own  grounds.  **  It  was 
•very  strange,"  be  nSA  to  himself,  "  like  an 
omen  of  Bomethinsi  or  perhaps  it  has  been 
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sent  me  as  a  warning.  It  is  the  first  anni- 
versary that  I  have  not  passed  some  houn 
sitting  alone  there.  I  think  even  that  had 
something  wrong  in  it,  the  spirit  I  did  it  in  c 
it  is  very  difficult  to  know  to  whom  to  turn 
for  guidance.  I  would  gladly  be  of  some 
good  in  the  world,  but  I  have  not  the  least 
idea  how  to  set  about  iL"  Then  again  he 
thought,  How  strange  it  was  looking  in  and 
seeing  them  standing  there.  Perhaps  it  is 
intended  that  I  should  put  something  between 
me  and  those  old  dreams,  and  loc^  from  a 
distance  on  that  burial,  as  I  did  to-night 
standing  in  the  porch.  '  Life  is  real,  life  is 
earnest.'  God  foi^ve  me,  howJittle  bare  I 
made  it  so.  -I  hope  it  is  not  too  late.  To- 
morrow, with  God's  help,  I  will  set  out ;  this 
feeling  of  distaste  to  the  people  is  very 
wrong  ;  that  at  any  rate  must  be  overconeb 
That  requium  must  act  as  the  burial  service 
hencef<»ward  oT  all  my  past  vnuted  lifb, 

*  Learn  to  labor  and  to  ' "   Then  floating 

in]  the  evening  ur  around  him  seemed  to 
come,  as  he  walked,  the  words  of  the  hymi^ 

"  Teach  me  to  live,  that  I  may  dread 
The  grave  as  little  as  my  bed ;" 

and  he  thought,  "  I  would  still  require' more 
of  life.  God  grant  me  a  little  more.  Amen.** 
Home  to  his  own  library,  better,  stronger, 
happier,  than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time^ 
He  sent  away  the  lights,  and  watched  the 
moon  rising  behind  the  Rectory.  He  knew 
every  tree  that  slept  in  the  shadow.  Thai 
he  saw  the  lights  appearing  and  disappearing 
in  the  upper  windows,  and  he  knew  Uiat  aU 
had  exchanged  **  Good-nights,"  that  every 
window-atar  that  disappeared,  as  one  by  one 
the  lights  declined,  the  gentle  a|nrits  he  had 
that  evening  had  the  first  glimpse  of,  were, 
with  the  other  household  members,  not  a  Uttle 
way  on  the  high-road  to  Dreamland. 


CHAPTER  Xni.— A  WOMANLY  PREJUDICE  AND  MANLY  PECULIARITIES. 


"  For  me  the  day 
Bath  duties  wliich  require  the  vigoroas  hand 
Of  steadfast  application,  but  which  leave 

No  deep  improving  trace  npon  the  mind. 
But  be  the  day  another's — let  it  pass  1 
The  night's  my  own  I — They  cannot  steifi  my 
night. 

When  evening  lights  her  folding  star  on  high, 
I  live  and  breathe ;  and  io  the  sacred  hours 
Of  quiet  and  repose,  my  spirit  flies, 
Free  as  the  morning  o^r  the  realms  of  space, 
And  mounts  the  skies,  and  imp  her  way  to 
heaven." 

H.  KiSKB  White. 


"Bach  country  (book)  club  bows  the  knee  ID 
Baal, 

And  hurling  lawful  genius  from  its  throne. 
Erects  a  shnno  and  idol  of  its  own  ; 
Some  leaden  calf — but  whom  it  matters  not^ 
From  soaring  Sonthey  down  to  grovelling 
Stott."  Btkor. 

It  is  the  plcasantest  hour  of  all  the  tweiw 
ty-fbur,  the  one  before  going  to  bed.   It  is 
'  difiicult  to  say  whether  all  girls  find  it  so  t 
;  there  may  be  some  heavy,  dull  apirita  who 
I  think,  with  Misa  Simpstm,  it  is  pleaaauter  to 
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deep,  than  to  partake  of  the  most  intelleo- 
nal  cotiTenatioQ  in  the  wtn-Id,  Be  it  so ;  to 
them  we  leave  it,  and  turn  with  an  appeal  to 
thoie  who  think  differently,  to  come  forward 
and  support  am  theory.  How  differently 
people  talk  then  fnm  what  they  do  in  the 
cold,  stormy  dayUghtl  bow  mreluctantly 
rerelations  are  mule  that  aenutiTe  soul* 
shrank  from  in  the  glare  of  noon — now  flow* 
ing  freely  by  the  sjinpathizing  coal'^re! 
When  Longfellow  sung  the  "  Vmces  of  the 
Nighty"  and  Dr.  Gumming  preached  them,  it 
was  treading  in  old  steps;  tracing  footprints, 
Kirke  \V1iite,  Toung,  Southey,  Cowper, 
Byron,  Montgomery  trod  before.  Was  there 
ever  poet  rhymed  that  missed  the  celebration 
of  its  varied  beauties  ?  From  the  "  Faerie 
Queen  "  to  the  martial  "  BothweU,"  or  the 
"  Craigroc^  Castle,"  of  our  own  times — even 
the  **  Mystic  Haude  " — one  and  all  bow  be- 
neath its  power.  Things  look  differently  mi- 
der  the  new  aspect  t  harah  lines  soften  down, 
and  distance  lends  enchantment  to  many  a 
bygone  hour.  **  Stratford  Will  **  came  nearer 
it  than  any,  not  more  poetically,  but  more 
truthfully. 

"  The  nightingale,  if  she  shoold  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  eackling,  would  be 
thought 

No  better  a  mniidan  than  the  wren. 
How  many  things  by  season  seeson'd  are 
To  tbeir       praise  and  true  perfection  I " 

When  I  waa  yom^  a  great  many  years 
ago,  one  of  many  ststws,  we  were  addicted  to 
one  praetice  j  and  I  never  knew  one  of  us, 
though  all  so  varied  in  tastes  and  dispositions, 
who  did  not  thoroughly  enjoy,  and  seek  to 
carry  It  out.  Let  no  one  look  alarmed ;  I 
am  not  going  to  advocate  any  thing  wrong — 
no  breaches  of  decorum :.  I  will  not  recom- 
mend rot^ng,  or  powder,  or  patching,  or 
any  female  vanity,  fiishionable  or  obsolete; 
nor  any  setting  at  nought  of  reasonable  au- 
thority. None  of  these,  except  some  who 
differ  from  me  may  thmk  I  am  m^^g  the 
latter.  No  such  tbbg;  but  gentlemen  are  a 
little  captious  aometimeB,  and  say  a  thing  is 
wrong,  when  they  are  (mly  a  little  ont«f  tem- 
per. Our  home  Suhion  was  this :  when  we 
teparated  in  the  drawing*room,  it  iras  only 
to  meet  again — we  ladies,  I  mean — by  some 
one's  bedroom  fire,  and  enjoy,  as  we  brushed 
our  hair,  a  Httle  feminine  gossip.  It  was 
very  pleasant,  very  lively,  and  very  innocent. 
We  talked,  as  all  girls  do,  of  Ufe,  love,  and 
matrimony  t  of  partiea»  peo]^,  and  bahion* } 
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of  jests  and  songs,  in  true  vnnanly  siurit; 
and,  like  the  new  members  ot  the  old  beef- 
steak club,  if  we  did  not  ring  our  song,  each 
contributed  at  least  a  bon^ot.  How  my 
old  grey  hur  standi  up  erect  at  the  reeoUo 
tion,  and  my  ^m  eyes  are  dimmor  with  the 
tears  that  start,  aa  all  those  who  Uved  and 
kived  together  rise  before  me.  We  were  & 
gay  set,  and,  like  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield*8 
fionily, "  what  was  wanted  in  wit,  was  made 
up  in  laughter."  Those  days  are  fer  away 
now  ;  they  lie  behind,  like  the  shadows  of  a 
dream.  My  nieces  are  growing  into  g^ls, 
who  will  do  as  we  did,  and  would  look  on 
their  maiden  aunt  as  a  sad  check  to  their 
vivacity,  if  she  came  among  them  at  that  joy- 
ous hoar. 

The  Wyndhams  were  still  young,  young 
enongh  to  enjoy  the  flowery  paths  of  their 
lives  when  their  steps  led  through  such,  and 
just  old  enough  to  have  learned  by  expMv 
ence,  what  "  breasting  the  wave  **  might 
mean. 

It  was  a  change  to  them,  th«r  still  life 
here,  for  hitherto  theirs  had  been  no  idle  one. 
In  the  '*  world's  broad  field  of  battle,  in  the 
bivouack  of  life,"  they,  weak,  timid  women 
bad  acted  like  heroes  in  the  strife.  There 
had  been  days  of  such  gnawing  care,  such 
hope  deferred,  that  many  more  years  would 
have  broken  their  spirits  past  all  remedy: 
but  He  who  fits  the  back  to  the  burden,  and 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  saw  fit 
to  give  them  that  great  blessing  of  peace  in 
this  happy  home,  and  very  thankfol  th^ 
were  for  every  comfort  they  enjoyed,  and  very 
thoroughly  was  every  hoon  appreciated. 

It  is  bedtime  with  them,  and  they  are  in 
that  bedroom  whose  windows  look  down  on 
garden,  river,  and  wood ;  and  the  moonbeams 
are  foiling  tlirough  them,  modulating  aa  it 
ever  must,  the  tones  of  the  speakers.  They 
have  touched  on  a  good  many  favorite  themes, 
and  they  have  reached  the  point  of  the  day's 
adventure  where  Mr.  Herbert's  (their  land- 
lord) appearance  in  the  wood  had  put  to  flight 
two  young  ladies  convicted  of  trespassing. 

"  So,"  said  Frances, "  that  was  the  great 
and  grand  Mr.  Herbert  we  have  been  hearing 
of  ever  since  we  came  here.  I  did  not  see 
any  thing  remarkable  about  him  at  idl." 

"Nor  could  we  expect,  in  such  a  very 
hasty  interview,  to  see  much  of  any  mannCT. 
But  I  most  say,  after  the  raptures  Sir  Ste- 
phen Norris  goea  into  about  him,  (me  ex- 
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pa:ts  someUiiag  a  little  above  eommon  indi- 
lidaali.  At  Ute  tame  time,  I  question 
whether  Sir  Stephen  has  mudi  diacrimma- 
tion." 

*'Are  you  not  glad,  Hai^aret,  that  Mr. 
Herbert  makes  so  short  a  stay  t  I  fbr  one 
have  no  fancy  to  meet  him  again." 

"  Yes ;  and  I  hare  been  thinking  you  and 
I  could  easily  BToid  bim  during  bis  visit  to 
this  neigbborhood.  We  must  be  constantly 
on  om:  guard ;  but  I  think  we  can  manage 
it" 

So  the  sisters  chatted  and  laughed  over 
flieir  sketching  expedition,  and  finally  went 
,to  bed,  with  mighty  resolves  for  their  course 
ct  action  on  the  morrow ;  which  day  ftrrived, 
as  most  to-morrows  are  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
iud  waa  quite  as  bright  and  sunny  as  Its  pre- 
decessor had  been.  **  The  bright  sun  mounts 
in  the  laughing  sky ; "  and  Mr.  Herbert,  who 
had  scarcely  taken  his  sight  off  the  Rectory 
and  the  gardens  for  five  consecutive  minutes, 
■0  intense  and  (I  am  obliged,  though  unwUl- 
iBgly)  to  write  it)  vulgar  in  bis  curiosity  about 
the  new  family  and  all  concerning  them,  rode 
round  to  the  avenue  gate,  through  it,  and  to 
the  quaint  entrance,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing his  formal  call.  Of  course  Dr.  Wynd- 
ham  had  made  a  point  of  being  there  to  re- 
ceive him  and  introduce  him;  of  course  Mrs. 
Wyndham  had  made  a  point  of  bcang  seated 
in  the  drawmg-room,  arrayed  in  one  of  those 
tasteful  caps.  tl)e  envy  of  Mrs.  Beckford's 
heart ;  but  I  regret  exceedingly  to  be  obliged 
to  state,  that  their  two  elder  daughters  had 
neglected  to  follow  their  very  excellent  pa- 
rents' very  excellent  example,  and  instead  of 
making  a  point,  as  they  did,  to  be  present, 
were  quite  out  of  sight ;  which  I  confess  was 
pointed  too,  though  rudely  done,  considering 
Mr.  Herbert's  visit  was  pre-announced. 

Some  minutes  had  elapsed,  and  Mrs. 
Wyndham  turned  to  her  little  daughter. 
"  Lucy,  tell  your  sisters  Mr.  Herbert  is  here." 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  Lucy  had  re- 
turned. "  Mamma,  my  sisters  must  be  gone 
out.   1  have  looked  in  every  room  for  them." 

**  Impossible,  my  dearj  they  were  here  this 
moment   Try  the  garden.*' 

A  faint,  very  feint  apology  from  Mr.  Her- 
bert to  the  little  one  for  the  trouble  he  occa- 
sioned her,  and  she  was  gone  again.  This 
time  through  garden,  orchard,  and  shrubbery, 
with  the  same  result ;  and  then  to  the  draw- 
ing-room; where  Mr.  Herbert,  having  re- 
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tained  hia  seat  as  long  as  compatible  witii 
good  breeding,  took  his  leave;  hia  **  eompK- 
ments  to  her  daughters,  and  hoped  he  would 
be  more  successful  on  a  ftiture  occttsioB,"  &c.; 
while  the  vexed  mother  set  off  in  pursuit  of 
her  truant  children,  of  whom  she  was  justly 
proud,  and  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  bring 
into  contact  with  refined  people ;  for  she 
feared  they  were  getting  somewhat  mopish, 
and  too  much  wedded  to  their  darling  books, 
pencils,  and  music ;  and  besides,  having  been 
more  than  usually  pleased  with  her  visitor, 
she  regretted  they  should  have  missed  such  a 
pleasant  treat  as  bis  conversation  had  been  to 
her. 

Home  went  Mr.  Herbert  (it  must  be  cta^ 
fbiaed),  not  a  little  [Usappomted.  When 
people  have  made  up  their  mbds  to  any  par- 
ticular course  of  events,  they  are  quite  put 
ont,  if  matters  do  not  choose  to  arrange 
themselves  after  the  manner  they  have  men- 
tally chosen  for  them,  and  wonder  very  much 
how  it  all  happened.  Now,  our  acquaintance 
of  the  Hall  was  at  present  very  much  in  this 
predicament.  He  had  chosen  to  call  on  the 
father  of  the  young  ladies  whose  munc  bad 
BO  charmed  him,  and  of  course  his  intentionk 
comprised  an  introduction  to  them.  The 
scraps  of  their  conversation  be  had  beard  in 
vocd  and  church  su^sted  ideas  of  refined 
minds  and  cultivated  tastes ;  and  be  had  been 
for  two  days  engaged  in  that  most  Brial  s^le 
of  architecture,  which  we  are  told  is  conud- 
ered  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  Spain,  where- 
in the  leading  feature  consisted  of  endless 
requiems,  monodies,  marches,  fundbres,  and 
other  music  of  a  cheerful  character,  played 
by  these  young  ladies  an  endless  number  of 
times — that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  be  chose  to 
listen ;  and  every  thing  was  to  be  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  architect's  design  ;  when, 
lo  and  behold !  my  lord  the  great  man  waa 
doomed  to  be  disappointed.  These  young 
ladies  had  evidoitly  chosen  to  be  invisible. 
The  greatest  preponderance  of  self-love  could 
not  conceal  the  foot  His  broad  lands  and 
high  descent  had  not  weighed  one  fbather 
more  in  thnr  scale  of  conduct  to  him  than  to 
the  veriest  beggar  in  England,  or  even  in 
Ireland,  which  is  universally  known  as  "  Pau- 
perland  and  Paddyland."  Did  any  one  else, 
within  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles  round,  hear 
that  he  would  call,  and  fail  to  be  on  the  spot, 
to  receive  him  with  all  due  empressement  ? 
No,  indeed,  I  rather  think  not  He  was  th« 
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man  here,  and  all  men,  and  especially  women, 
vould'>have  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  it  la  Juggernaut;  for  was  he  not 
"  Herbert  of  the  Hall  ?  *  and  was  he  not  the 
nephew  of  an  earl  ?  and,  more  than  all,  was 
he  not  a  bachelor  free  to  chooM  for 
himself,  free  to  make  settlements  as  hei 
pleased,  "  free,  and  full  and  plenty,"  as  the 
6iry-books  say,  wanting  in  nothing  save  the 
will — and  this,  foir  and  gentle  readers,  be  it 
known,  he  lacked  in  no  small  degree.  Every- 
where be  went,  the  young  ladies  assumed 
their  best  manners  and  dresses,  the  mothers 
smiled,  the  brothers  hobnobbed,  and  the 
fathers  "  hail-fellowed  "  him  ;  but  as  yet,  they 
thought,  with  but  little  success;  and  they 
were  right:  he  hated  them  all  most  cordi- 
ally, and  detested  their  wily  traps  j  though 
for  the  world  he  would  not  have  done  so 
vulgar  a  thing  aa  to  be  rude  to  any  of 
them  I  feeling  warm  regard  for  only  one  of 
all  his  country  world,  Annie  Selwyn,  the 
pretty  widow,  nee  Harlowe,  the  daughter  of 
his  dearly-beloved  friend,  and  tutor  of  his 
boyhood,  the  Rev.  Henry  Harlowe,  formerly 
rector  of  Landeris  Parish.  Still,  as  all  the 
folks  looked  up,  he  was  gracious  enough  to 
look  down,  in  his  supremely-scornful,  though 
•pparently>satisfied  demeanor,  till  the  look- 
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ers-on  were  ready  to  exclaim,  with  Cssar, 
"  1  is  much  better  to  be  first  in  the  country, 
than  second  at  Rome.** 

I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  disoor- 
ered  presently,  that  my  lord  was  a  little 
spoiled  vith  the  adulation  he  had  receired 
f^m  his  boyhood  until  now,  and  the  course 
of  conduct  pursued  towards  him  by  his  lady 
acquaintance,  spoken  of  in  a  prerious  pas- 
sage, were  to  bis  eye  so  palpably  false,  that 
perhaps  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that 
he  was  firmly  coavinced  all  women  were 
essentially  alike,  and  as  untrue  as  Dead  Sea 
apples.  His  first  meeting  with  the  Wynd- 
hams,  though  unknown  to  them,  was  qiute  of 
a  nouvdle  character  j  and  the  few  words  they 
spoke  to  one  another  were  so  unlike  the  usual 
tenor  of  "  young-ladyisms,"  that,  in  spite  of 
bis  misanthropical  mood,  he  was  interested, 
and  determined  to  follow  up  his  meeting  with 
B  nearer  acquaintance  as  soon  as  pos^le — in 
the  meanwhile,  divertmg  lus  solitude  by  a 
close  watch  kept  'on  the  pleasure-gromids 
and  its  usual  inmates,  noting  each  little  in<a< 
dent  as  traits  of  character,  real  or  imaginary, 
which  he  was  conjuring  up,  after  his  usual 
style  of  building,  noticed  elsewhere,  until  the 
hour  came  that  he  rode  home,  quite  disap* 
pointed  by  the  failure  of  Chateau  premier. 


DaKOEHOTTS  EsBOR  of  BEPBESBimva  THE 
KiKO    AS    ONE  OF    TUB    ThKKE  ESTATES. — 

"  It  is  a  known  maxim  in  logic,  and  of  un- 
doubted verity,  that  coordinata  <c  invicem  sup- 
pUnt ;  and  whoever  endeavors  to  make  the  King 
of  England  one  of  the  Three  Estates  in  Parlia- 
ment, does  at  the  same  time  alter  and  aubvert 
tfie  Monarchy,  which  consists  in  sovereignty,  su- 
premacy and  superiority.  And,  by  rendering 
the  king  only  a  member  robs  him  of  the  great- 
est prerogative  of  his  crown,  wliich  ie,  to  be, 
over  all  pemons,  and  in  all  matters  as  welt  ec- 
clesiastical as  civil,  Supreme  Governor,  which 
he  is  declared  to  be  in  the  Oath  of  Snpremacy, 
by  Act  of  Parliament  S  Elis.  atp.  1.  And  the 
dangerous  consequence  of  this  opinion  was  suf- 
ficiently made  to  appear  by  that  slip  of  liis  late 
Majesty's  pen  in  a  declaration  sent  from  York 
Juno  17,  1642,  where,  after  the  Bishops  being 
expelled  the  House,  he  seems  to  account  him- 
self one  of  the  Three  Estates:  wluch  being 
once  dropt  from  him,  fell  not  to  the  ground,  but 
was  immediately  token  up  by  some  m  the  lead- 


ing men  of  the  Parliament,  who  made  use  of 
it  as  a  foDodatioa  for  their  usflrped  coordinoncy 
of  aathority,  till  at  lost,  having  ruined  him  by 
force  of  arms  which  they  justified  on  that  sup- 
position, they  odvanced  from  coordinate  to  in- 
ordinate power,  making  the  King  subordinate 
to  themselves." — NaUaa't  Votkdim, — latroduo- 
tion,  p.  XV. 


Quaker's  ih  Fatob  at  James's  Coubt 
— "  The  Quakers,"  says  Lord  Halifax  (al)ad- 
ing  to  William  Peon),  "from  being  declared 
by  the  Pnpists  not  to  be  Christians,  ore  now 
made  favorites,  and  taken  into  their  particular 
protection ;  they  are  on  a  sndden  grown  the 
most  accomplished  men  of  the  kingdom  in 
good-breeding,  and  give  thanks  with  the  best 
grace,  in  doubled-refined  language.  So  that  I 
should  not  wonder  though  a  man  of  that  per- 
suasion, in  spite  of  bis  hat,  should  be  a  master 
of  the  ceremonies."— iSmiers  TVnefs,  toU  9,  p. 
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From  FrMtn'  Uagaifau. 

LON»-H01T6E  DALB. 
CBAFTEB  THE  FIRST. 

FoBTimE  made  no  faTorite  of  Mr.  Arden. 
Nothmg  ever  sncceeded  with  htm  an  with  other 
pMple»  and  all  that  he  undertook  fuled  the 
malant  he  put  Ida  hand  to  it  If  ha  entered 
into  a  ipeculation,  the  ahares  were  uire  to 
bll  the  next  day ;  and  all  hia  partna»— and 
he  had  had  several — were  dther  bankrupt 
when  they  drew  him  into  their  afiaira,  or  died 
Bocn  ^ter  the  ngning  of  the  deeds — leaving 
him  thcetrdi^  as  a  legacy.  Perhaps  be  was 
bora  under  an  unhidty  star ;  or  perhaps  he 
was  one  oS  those  sangmne  visionaries  who 
hope  without  examination,  and  take  their 
wishes  for  certainties ;  who,  because  they  de- 
rire,  act  as  if  they  have  attained,  and  so  lose 
thnr  chance  of  success  by  over  certainty  of 
folQlment  For  there  ore  men  actually  inca- 
pable by  mental  organization  from  distinguish- 
mg  between  the  future  possible  and  the  mture 
positive  i  and  Mr.  Arden  was  one  of  them. 

"When  his  list  of  failures  comprised  every 
scheme  he  had  ever  entered  into,  and  when 
he  was  well  wearied  <rf  the  conflict  and  thor- 
oughly despairing  of  the  home  future,  he 
lealiaed  all  nis  poBBesaions,  and  with  his  wife 
Wd  only  danghter  placed  himself  on  board  a 
Ycssel  bound  for  Australia )  sure  that  in  that 
young  land  of  hope  and  ener^  he  might 
retrieve  hia  br^en  fortunes,  if^  indeed,  they 
could  be  retrieved  at  all.  Perhaps  he  might, 
if  he  had  ever  got  there }  but,  when  off  the 
coast  of  ComwaJl,  a  heavy  storm  drove  the 
vessel  on  shore  i  and  when  the  morning  sun 
brightened  on  the  wreck,  it  shone  on  the 
d^  bodies  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arden  lashed 
by  the  boiling  surf,  and  on  the  pale  form  of 
poor  Kosa,  their  orphan,  Iving  well-nigh  life- 
las  on  the  aands.  This,  then,  was  the  end  of 
the  luckless  man's  last  venture :  shipwreck, 
death,  and  a  ruined  orphan  girl,  scarce 
twenty-one,  left  to  the  cold  charities  of  the 
world.  His  evil  star  had  sunk  at  lasL  But 
it  made  a  fier^  and  a  stormy  setdn^,  in  tragi- 
cal exaggeration  of  the  tenor  of  h»  life. 

There  were  but  a  few  houses  in  the  village  of 
Lone-house  Dale,  on  ^e  coast  of  which  the 
Jl  fated  AreUtuga  had  gone  down.  Indeed, 
habitations  had  been  so  scarce  there  that  the 
one  solitary  dwelling  which  some  bold  man 
had  dared  to  build  m  thot  bleak  gorge,  had 
given  the  valley  its  original  name.  By  de- 
grees a  few  cottages  and  huts  had  grouped 
tiiemselvee  around  Uie  Ixme-houae,  till  a 
snail  hamlet  was  created,  which  in  time-took 
to  itself  the  piml^es  of  a  parish,  and  gained 
aehurch  and  an  incumbent ;  hut  nothing  else 
of  the  machinery  of  modem  BOcJetj-.  At  the 
time  of  the  wre<»  the  only  gentlefolk  in  the 
Dale  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doveton,  the  clergy 


nan  and  his  wifei  and  thrir  one  danghter, 
living  at  the  Lone-hoose  of  history,  now  in- 
verted into  the  parsonage.  About  six  miles 
inland  waa  a  young  "  squire,"  lately  come  to 
his  estate,  and  not  an  educated  person  be- 
udes  for  a  dreary  waste  of  miles  round.  The 
rest  of  the  hihabitanta  were  fishermen,  and  a 
few  vrretched  Jkrmers  inland ;  but  as  there 
was  only  barren  moor  and  craggy  fell  to 
&rm,  they  were  even  worse  off  than  the 
coast  folk.  Altosetber,  a  more  lonely,  deso- 
late, poverty-stridten  place  coald  not  have 
been  found  in  the  three  kingdoms—a  place 
where  the  sun  never  aeemed  to  shine,  or  if 
by  diance  it  did  break  through  the  leaden 
sky,  it  only  saddened  every  one  more  than 
the  mott  terrible  storm  and  gloom,  for  it 
spoke  of  joy,  and  life,  and  gaie^,  and  ha{ipi- 
ness  to  ouim,  while  kxAing  down  on  nothing 
but  dull  dead  misery  there ;  a  place  so  hSe- 
less  that  even  shipwrecks  were  better  than 
nothing,  for  at  least  they  were  exdtang,  if 
trag^ctu.  The  very  poorest  would  ratf^er 
have  had  half  a  dozen  of  the  shipwrecked  to 
for  a  month,  than  have  gone  without  the 
pleasure  of  something  to  talk  of  and  to  do. 
These  strangers  from  the  ootude  hie  were  M 
good  as  a  file  of  newspaperfc  or  a  hateh  of 
new  novels }  ihej  were  material  oi  talk  for  a 
twelvemonth  afur.  It  was  a  pbce  where 
every  femily  had  several  idiotic  or  insane 
among  them,  and  where  no  one  seemed  to  be 
as  wise  or  oa  sharp  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 
A  strange,  slow,  vacant,  ill-formed  race  were 
they,  as  if  poverty  and  wretchedness  had 
dried  up  ^1  the  richness  of  life  among  them, 
and  reduced  them  to  something  below  ordi- 
nary humanity. 

When  the  Dovetons  heard  that  a  ship  had 
gone  ashore,  and  was  rapidly  breaking  up 
against  the  Long  Point  rocks,  they  hurried 
down  to  the  coast,  partly  to  encourage  the 
fishermen  in  any  efforts  uat  might  be  practi- 
cable, partly  to  repress  a  poanble  oatlmak  of 
"  wrecking/'  For  there  had  been  such  tWiwa 
talked  on  even  in  quiet  Lone-house  Due^ 
when  poverty  had  Wn  heavy  on  all,  and 
destitution  had  stalked  like  a  wild  wolf  from 
door  to  door.  However,  there  were  no  signs 
of  this  ghasiy  wrong  to-day.  Fish  had  been 
plentiful  of  tate,  and  life  had  been  weary ; 
and  the  dalesmen  and  the  coast-folk  alike 
were  glad  to  receive  visitors  among  thrai, 
though  these  were  but  ruined  men,  whom 
they  nad  to  feed  and  clothe  and  send  on  their 
way.  The  Dovetons,  for  their  share  of  the 
"jetsam  and  flotsam,"  took  possesuon  of  poor 
Rosa  Arden,  and  carried  her  home  to  the 
parsonage  amoog  the  first  of  the  saved,  where 
m  a  short  time  she  recovered,  to  find  heraelf 
an  orphan,  ruined,  wrecked,  and  dei)endent — 
a  whole  Ufe's  history  enacted  in  a  bzief  five 
minutes. 
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As  we  hBve  notUog  to  do  with  the  rett  of 
the  paBsengers,  we  ne*d  not  tell  how  one  was 
saved  and  another  lost  \  how  some  who  had 
friends  Joined  those  friends  without  delay, 
and  others  who  had  reserre-fiinds  found 
tifiemselves  simply  minus  their  passage-money 
and  (heir  out-fit ;  how  some  were  ruined  and 
others  broken-hearted ;  and  others  again  rode 
gaily  on  the  crest  of  even  this  darit  wave,  and 
conquered  fortune  afresh.  Our  history  lies 
•imply  with  Rosa  and  the  Dovetons :  and  for 
the  Rood  ship  Aretkuta  —  her  giant  ribs 
bleaching  in  the  sun  are  but  as  a  skeleton's 
bones,  with  no  livbg  wortii  to  us  or  to  othora. 

CnAPTEK  THE  SECOND. 

Never  was  there  such  a  godsend  as  Rosa 
Arden  in  that  monotonous  parsonage !  As 
Mrs.  Doreton  often  said  to  her  husband,  it 
was  they  who  ought  to  be  grateful  to  her  for 
Uring  with  them,  not  she  who  owed  them 
anything.  For  waa  ahe  not  their  snperior  in 
all  things,  and  was  it  not  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  Marian  to  hare  such  a  companion  ? 
Ifaiian  was  their  daughter,  "our  Marian," 
and  "  *t  young  ladv  "  of  the  village.  If  they 
had  o0ered  a  hundred  a  year  could  they  have 
got  such  s  governess  as  this  sweet  creature ; 
•nd  was  she  not  better  than  any  governess  to 
our  dear  child,  all  for  board  and  lodging,  and 
a  few  gowns  and  gloves  ? — which  wont  be 
very  much,  added  Mrs.  Dovelon  in  a  calcu- 
lating manner,  counting  off  so  many  "  months' 
wear  "and  prices  on  her  fingers.  So  the  Dove- 
tons  were  more  than  content  with  their  spoil 
from  the  wreck,  and  poor  Rosa  was  as  satis- 
fied here  as  she  would  have  been  anywhere 
else;  which  was  not  saying  very  much 
though;  for  unfortunately  for  herself^  Rosa 
Arden  was  one  of  those  disastrously-natured 
people — the  chronically  discontented.  All 
ner  flowers  were  buried  in  thorns,  and  her 
sunniest  apples  had  sour  cores.  Life  was  a 
perpetual  suffering  to  her;  rain  or  shine  it 
was  all  the  same  a  misery,  end  she  for  ever 
a  subject  of  self  pity  ;  the  secret  of  her  dis- 
content being,  that  she  had  always  been  too 
much  loved,  that  she  had  received  and  had 
not  given  back,  and  lliereby  had  become  that 
saddest  creature  on  whom  the  glad  sun  shines 
— a  woman  spoilt  and  rendered  selfish  by 
over  love. 

As  the  reputed  heiress  of  the  supposed 
wealthy  merchant,  she  had  been  the  centre 
of  a  large  circle  of  admirers  and  tribute- 
payers.  As  tiic  only  child  of  affectionate 
fwrents  she  hud  been  idolized  as  none  but 
only  children  are  idolized.  Every  wish  had 
been  studied,  every  desire  fulfilled ;  if  she 
would  but  condescend  to  have  wishes,  and  to 
be  hapjjv  when  everything  and  every  person 
was  lu(t  under  contribution  to  fulfil  them: 
that  was  all  that  was  needed  to  itndfii  the 
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household  blest.  When  she  smfled  it  was 
sunshine  in  the  Arden  home;  when  she 
frowned  it  was  blackest  night;  till  at  last 
this  extreme  care  and  attention  lay  on  her 
heavy  and  oppressive,  like  a  perpetual  pres- 
ence which  destroyed  both  rest  and  uncon- 
sciousness. She  did  not  know  what  she  so^ 
fered,  nor  why,  but  this  was  the  payehologioil 
secret  of  her  mate,  indeOnite  melancEolyr 
which  no  one  had  wit  enough  to  read. 

She  waa  beautifbl,  but  of  a  peculiar  style 
of  beauty — a  bloodless,  passionless,  statuesque 
style.  She  was  very  fiur,  her  hands  and  nedc 
of  almost  fobulou*  whiteness,  and  her  face  of 
that  dead  pidlor  which,  though  so  lovely,  is  so 
painfully  sug^tive.  Her  hair  was  almost 
pure  flaxen,  with  just  a  tinge  of  gold  at  the 
ends,  and  here  and  there  li^t  threads  of 
brown,  which  gave  it  more  the  semblance  of 
a  warmer  tint  than  the  reality,  hut  it  was  sin- 
gularly glossy,  and  in  great  profusion.  Her 
eyes  were  dark  grey,  the  brows  and  lubes  m 
few  shades  di^er  ^an  her  hair.  She  was 
of  middle  height,  sli^t,  end  very  gnecdbl, 
indolent  to  an  extreme,  tadtum,  and  ael^ 
possessed.  No  one  had  ever  seen  her  hu^ 
ried,  exdted,  or  agitated ;  no  one  had  ever 
seen  her  weep;  no  one  had  ever  heard  her 
laugh  ;  she  was  never  known  to  do  a  gener- 
ous action,  never  heard  to  say  an  unkind 
word.  Give  her  a  French  novel,  an  easy 
chair,  a  fashionable  gown,  and  elegant  ap- 
pointments, and  Rosa  Arden  would  read  by 
the  fireside  undisturlred  while  an  earthquake 
rocked  her  cushioned  feet,  or  the  cry  of  mur- 
der .sounded  in  her  ears.  But  though  she 
would  not  have  exerted  herself  to  save  even 
a  feUow-creature's  life,  yet  she  wished  for  no 
excesHve  attention  herself.  Surround  her  with 
the  luxuries  necessary  to  her  life,  then  leave 
her  to  herself.  If  Rosa  Arden  could  have 
imagined  happiness  it  would  have  been  under 
this  form.  Her  notion  of  paradise,  even  as  a 
child,  had  always  been  an  island  where  she 
might  be  alone,  served  by  invisible  hands,  or 
by  hands  without  bodies,  to  them,  as  one 
reads  of  in  fairy  tales,  and  "  s]>iritual  stan- 
ces." But  she  was  thoroughly  well-bred 
withal,  and  in  spite  of  her  selfish  indolence, 
understood  the  laws  of  society  too  well  to  fail 
in  one  of  the  most  insignificant  minutin  of 
good-breeding  and  convrational  politeness. 
Such  was  the  pearl  which  the  Dovetons  had 
gathered  from  the  wreck,  and  which  they  now 
enshrined  in  their  highest  and  holiest  niche. 
And  poor  Rosa,  as  an  orphan  and  ruined, 
found  here,  as  well  as  in  her  brightest  days, 
the  oppression  of  too  much  love. 

She  was  such  a  contrast  to  Marian  I  No 
wonder  that  even  the  parents,  with  all  the 
blind  partiality  of  parents,  placed  Rosa  on  a 
higher  point  in  the  scale  of  existence  than  they 
could  place  thnr  own.  Marian  was  a  tall,  un^ 
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dereloped,  meagre,  awkward  creature  of 
twenty-four  or  five ;  like  an  overgrown  girl  of 
twelve,  60  &r  as  figure  was  concerned,  and 
about  thir^  or  thereabouts  in  her  face.  She 
was  well-inatructed  theoretically,  but  she 
knew  nothing  that  she  could  turn  to  pmclacal 
account,  either  for  use  or  for  show.  She 
could  not  play  fit  to  be  heard,  but  she  under- 
stood double-oass  to  perfection ;  her  drawings 
were  innocent  of  perspective-  and  horribly 
colored, but  she  hadknowledge  enough  tohave 
made  a  second  Claude  if  >ahe  could  but  have 
teansferred  to  her  hand  one-hundredth  i>art 

tiie  rules  the  had  imprinted  on  her  brain. 
She  could  not  crochetC  nor  yet  embroider, 
Tua  do  Berlin  work,  nor  even  sew  plain  work, 
better  than  a  charity  school-g^rl ;  but  she  was 
a  good  gardener  and  a  good  botanist,  and 
knew  both  Latin  and  the  rudiments  of 
Greek :  these  got  from  her  father.  And  she 
could  read  French  fluently,  though  her  pro- 
nunciation of  it  would  have  disgraced  a  be- 
ginner stumbling  over  "  Le,  la,  les."  She 
was  awkward  and  angular,  shy,  nervous,  and 
embarrassed,  spoke  in  jerks,  and  rapidly,  un- 
der her  breath  for  the  most  part,  and  never 
with  a  clear  articulation.  She  was  full  of 
odd  ideas,  generally  expressed  in  queer  ejac- 
ulations ;  eauly  shotted,  with  a  superBtitiDua 
dread  of  the  world,  and  a  firm  belief  that 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  London,  and 
large  cities  generally,  was  a  monster  of  ini- 
quity, ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  virtue. 
Thieving  and  street  murders  she  believed  the 
order  of  dty  life.  As  for  fires  neither  she 
nor  her  mother  would  have  dared  to  sleep  a 
night  in  London  higher  than  the  ground-fioor; 
and  if  Mr.  Doveton  had  been  out  half  an  hour 
after  dark  they  would  both  have  bewailed  him 
as  dead,  or  at  least  half-murdered.  Such 
a  strangely  unreal,  unworldly  household  as 
they  made  altogether !  Living  in  that  quaint 
old  Lone-house,  as  little  like  the  ordinary 
men  and  women  of  society  as  if  they  bad 
been  merfolk  landed  by  a  gale,  and  secretly 
web-footed  inside  their  shoes. 

Marian,  besides  being  ungainly,  was  plain- 
featured  as  well.  Her  scimty  hair  of^  dull 
brown  she  gathered  up  in  a  queer  little  hard 
defying  knot  behind ;  the  front  she  braided 
tight  and  flat  to  lier  face.  She  had  large 
clear  innocent  eyes,  but  every  other  feature 
was  bad.  Her  mouth  was  a  straight  line, 
her  cheek-bones  were  high,  her  hands  and 
feet  large,  and  the  first  red  and  swollen  j  her 
neck  was  mere  bone  and  sinew,  and  she  was 
a  martyr  to  freckles  and  midge-bites.  But 
she  had  a  heart  of  purest  gold — a  warm,  lov- 
ing, unselfish  nature,  that  asked  for  nothing 
and  that  gave  all — that  loved  with  the  pas- 
sionate tenacity  of  the  unlovely  and  the  sin- 
gle-minded, content  with  the  privilege  of  lov- 
ug  and  the  joy  of  Bel&sacnfice.  Poor  un- 
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lovely  Marian !  with  ner  awkward  limbs  and 
her  ungainly  gestures,  and  the  dear,  noble^ 
womanry  heart  within,  looking  up  to  the  grace- 
ful Rosa  as  to  a  revelation — a  being  Srma.  an- 
other sphere — and  feehng  herself  just  a  mere 
clod  by  the  side  of  a  rare  clear  gem ' 

But  Marian  had  something  cUe  to  love  be- 
sides Rosa.  Young  Mr.  Rawlinson,  the 
squire,  for  weariness  at  his  monotony,  made 
believe  to  himself  that  he  was  in  love  with 
the  parson's  daughter  of  Lone-house  Dale, 
and  m  Bm>port  of  that  phantasy  had  made  a 
formal  oner  a  few  montna  before,  which  had 
been  formally  accepted.  Awkward  Mariant 
ten  times  more  awkward  than  ever — for  now 
she  was  shy  and  shamefoced  as  well  as  ner- 
vous and  conscious — ^yet  loved  this  man 
lover  with  the  whole  silent,  quiet  idolatry  of 
her  nature  ;  and  though  she  was  fiouty,  and 
jerky,  and  uncomfortable,  and  undemonstra- 
tive, nevertheless  she  well-nigh  adored  him, 
great,  rough,  coarse-natured,  boozy,  young 
squire  as  he  was.  And  when  Rosa  was  fished 
up,  as  Mr.  Doveton  said,  fike  a  second 
Aphrodite,  from  the  foam,.  Marian  intro- 
duced "  Mist'  Bawl'ns'n's "  name  at  least  a 
doun  times  the  very  first  evening,  so  full  of 
nervous  love  that  she  seemed  to  think  Kosa 
woiUd  find  out  her  secret  by  intuition,  till 
Rosa  grew  weary,  and  asked,  "  Who  it  Mr. 
Rawlinson  P  "  much  as  if  she  had  asked  the 
age  of  the  hippopotamus. 

To  which  replied  Marian,  jerking  out  her 
words,  "  Mist'  Rawl'ns'n's  our  young  Bquire* 
and  pa's  particular  friend." 

"  6  !  "  said  Rosa,  "  is  he,  indeed." 

At  first  Rosa  did  not  see  this  Mr.  Rawlin- 
son when  he  came  ;  but  after  a  while,  when 
time  had  softened  the  sharp  outlines  of  her 
grief,  she  remained  in  the  room  one  day  when 
he  called.  And  this  was  the  manner  of  his 
coming : 

About  twelve  o'clock  of  Lone-house  Dale 
time — that  is,  about  eleven  of  civilized  chro- 
nometry — and  an  hour  before  the  parsonage 
dinner,  tbe  clatter  of  a  horse's  noofs  was 
beard  resounding  up  the  paved  road  running 
through  the  village.  A  loud  barking  from 
two  undisciplined  dogs  awompaniM  that 
clatter,  and  a  heavy  horsewhip  was  cracked  in 
a  series  of  small  pistol-shots;  the  tumult 
suddenly  stopped  just  opposite  the  parsonage, 
and  a  thick  fluffy  voice  presently  called  out, 
"  Hi !  Marian !"  as  if  it  came  struggling  in 
apoplectic  fashion  from  between  layers  of 
beer  and  quarts  of  porter,  muffled  in  by 
belchers  and  worsted  '*  comforters."  Marian, 
sitting  upright  on  tbe  extreme  edge  of  a  cane 
chair  by  Rosa,  lounging  back  on  a  hard  bo& 
in  a  graceful  attitude  tmder  difficulties,  said, 
jerkingly,  *'  O  my !  there's  Mister  Rawlin- 
son ! "  and  immediately  commenced  a  serin 
of  manaal  ^mnastics  known  as  "  ddying,* 
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which  abnost  distracted  Rosa  to  witness.  A 
moment  after,  the  door  was  flung  open,  and 
in  came  a  tall,  burly  youn^  man,  shuffling 
and  stamping,  and  bowing  with  a  coarse  kind 
of  shpesB  to  Kosa ;  Rosa,  in  her  London 
way,  simply  inclining  her  head,  without  rising 
or  speaking,  a  receptioa  that  procured  for 
her  not  the  pofitest  of  e^thets  when  the 
boosy  young  squire  told  of  ois  interview  with 
tiw  "  strange  London  lass"  down  at  the  Bag 
of  Nuls,  that  nvhL  Rosa  ran  one  rajpid 
glance  over  the  ./wtirl^  whose  side  Manan 
•tood  in  fidgetty  but  mute  idolatry,  and  with 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  shudder  of  which 
■he  wu  capable  turned  to  her  silk  netting 
»ffiin,  feeling  painfully  degraded  py  the 
aunpte  presence  of  "  such  a  creature  as  her 
equal."  The  big  dogs  sniffed  about  her,  and 
one,  even  more  vulgar  and  daring  than  his 
fellow,  put  a  huge  paw  on  her  dress,  and  left 
a  mud  model  there  for  her  contemplation  and 
disgust.  The  burly  youp^  squire  cracked  his 
whip,  and  jc^Led  with  Manan,  more  in  affected 
than  real  ease,  while  Marian  jerked  out  her 
sentences  like  dn^ping  shot,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Doveton  earnsed,  and  belauded,  and 
delighted  in  thrir  future  son-in-law,  and 
paraded  him  before  Roea,  and  paraded  Rosa 
before  him,  as  could  have  only  happened 
down  in  X^ne-house  Dale,  where  London 

K'rls  and  lovers  were  equally  scarce.  But 
Dsa  would  not  be  paraded.  She  answered, 
certainly,  when  spoken  to,  but  she  would  not 
talk ;  and  for  all  her  host's  endeavors  to  trot 
her  out,  she  would  not  go  through  the  small- 
est of  her  paces.  It  was  merely  a  speaking 
doll  that  young  Sonire  Rawlinson  saw  thait 
day  i  and  so  he  said  at  the  Bag  of  Nails,  and 
■wore  at  her  pride  roundly,  too.  But  some- 
how be  wanted  to  see  her  wain,  **  if  it  was 
only  to  give  her  back  as  ^ood  as  she  brought, 
and  teach  her  that  squires  with  money  in 
thrir  podieta  and  land  at  their  feet  were 
equal  to  stuck-up  London  missea,  living  as 
pauper  lasses  on  others."  So  Squire  Raw- 
unson  went  to  the  parsonage  nex{  day,  and 
stared  at  Rosa  lounging  on  the  sofa,  silent 
and  abstracted,  as  he  would  have  stared  at 
one  of  Madame  Tussaud's  wax-work  figures, 
till  at  last  be  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  was  a  deuced  fine  creature,  when  all's 
■aid  and  done ! " 

And  day  by  day  the  young  squire  went  to 
the  Lone-house ;  each  day  a  few  minutes  ear- 
fier  than  the  last— leaving  later ;  until  Mrs. 
Doveton  nudged  her  husband  with  her  elbow, 
and  said  in  a  loud  whisper,  "  Eh,  papa !  I 
think  they'd  best  be  married  soon."  And 
Marian  felt  quite  bride-like  in  her  bashfuloess 
and  her  consciousness.  But  what  was  the 
most  bewildering  thine  of  all  was,  that  every 
day  bis  manners  to  Marian  grew  more  rude 
and  carelesa  j  and  his  exhortatiuu  to  her,  to 
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"  copy  Miss  there,"  more  perplexing  to  one 
whom  notice-taking  and  reproof  rendered 
more  awkward  and  unmanageble.  For  Ma* 
rian  was  not  unUke  a  shying  horse.  She  re- 
quired most  peculiar  treatment  to  get  on 
with  at  all.  No  one' else  saw  the  change 
gradually  creeping  over  the  lover ;  ^haps 
he  was  not  aware  of  it  himself  Manan  was 
the  only  one  to  feel  that  there  was  a  chuige 
at  all ;  out  even  she  would  have  been  punled 
to  give  it  a  nam&  The  father  and  mother 
were  far  too  simple  to  dream  of  such  a  thing 
as  infidelitv  to  a  promise ;  Rosa  too  proud  to 
imagine  that  a  creature  she  held  very  little 
higher  than  she  would  a  Bomean  ape  woidd 
dare  raise  his  eyes  to  her  level ;  ana  Marian 
had  too  little  self-reliance  and  too  little  con- 
scious introspection  to  act  or  reflect  on  her 
own  dumb  struggling  perceptions.  But  it 
was  nothing  so  definite  as  a  perception; 
nothing  so  marked  as  an  idea.  It  was  simply 
an  uneasy  kind  of  vague  dreamy  feeling, 
which  made  her  sad  without  revealing  to  her 
the  cause  of  her  sadness.  Sbe  was  uncom- 
fiutable  now  when  Mr.  RawUnson  said  to 
har,  with  a  coarse  kind  of  bantering  slap  on 
her  shoulders,  *<  My  word,  Marian,  but  you 
ore  just  like  a  great  horse  by  the  nde  of  M^ 
Arden,  yonder!" — thoi^h  once  she  would 
have  taken  such  a  speech  and  such  a  gesture 
as  love-making,  and  have  been  pleased  and 
thrilled  at  the  novelty  of  such  femiliarity 
from  any  man. 

As  for  Rosa,  she  was  positively  pining 
away  under  the  oppresuon  of  the  -Doveton 
love.  They  fussed,  and  caressed,  and  fidgeted 
about  her  till  she  felt  overloaded — ojipressed 
— like  an  over-burdened  wayferer,  lymg  down 
under  her  weight  in  a  kind  of  despairing 
paUence.  They  gave  her  up  alt  the  best 
things  of  the  house,  with  no  grudfpo^,  but 
still  with  awfully  ostentatious  hospttiUitv. 
for  instance,  one  day  Mrs.  Doveton  brought 
in  her  toilet  pin-cuuon,  which  was  covered 
with  coarse  knitting  over  hard  pink  glazed 
calico,  where  it  was  a  very  fight  with  the 
pins  to  get  them  through,  and  where  when 
they  had  gone  in  with  a  crack  and  a  struggle, 
they  sank  down  between  the  loops,  and  dis- 
appeared mysteriously  ;  and  this  pincushion, 
edged  round  with  tawdry  mock  lace,  the  good 
soul  brought  so  Rosa — when  Rosa  was  dress- 
ing, too— an  invasion  her  own  mother  would 
not  have  dared  to  commit  {  but  the  Dovetoos 
had  no  oonventional  delicacy;  and  wiUi  a 
beaming  smile  on  her  well-MMped  fece,  she 
gave  it  to  her,  with  a  great  motherly  hti^, 
sajring, "  Here,  darling,  I  can  do  with  any 
thmg — this  is  for  you.  Aint  it  pretty,  now  r 
It  isjust  fit  for  our  pearl"  To  which  Rosa, 
accustomed  to  the  elegance  and  perfection  of 
a  London  house,  would  smile  faintly,  and 
say, "  Very,"  as  if  sbe  had  beso  eating  lem- 
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oni,  and  oould  not  open  her  lips.  They  con- 
mi^ted  her  wishes  in  matters  wout  which  she 
had  no  wish  at  all,  and  asked  her  taste  in 
things  so  vilely  ugly  and  so  horribly  combined, 
that  she  could  have  no  choice  between  them. 
Marian  would  worry  her  life  out,  asking  her 
edosen  times  in  the  week  if  that  hideous  little 
star  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn  should  be 
filled  with  duna-ostera  or  anemone^  or, 
*<  Wooldnt  a  bed  of  rookets  or  holly-hocks, 
with  a  border  of  naitartiumB,  be  pretty  ?  " 
And  Hra.  Doveton  consulted  her  every  day 
about  dinner,  asking  her  choice  between  po- 
tato pot  and  Irish  stew,  or  hashed  mutton 
and  toad-in-ft-hole,  till  Rosa  loathed  the  very 
mention  of  dinner,  and  one  day  said,  wearied- 
ly, "  O,  dear  Mrs,  Doveton,  do  not  ask  me, 
for  I  would  rather  go  without  food  entirely 
than  have  the  trouble  of  ordering  it," — a 
epeech  that  hurt  Mrs.  Doveton's  mind  exten- 
sively, and  that  she  did  not  get  over  for 
many  a  long  day.  Altogether,  ther  Battered 
her  and  theymuried  her;  they  loved  and 
they  bothered  her  te  inconveniently  and  lo 
immetciiuHy,  that  Bon,  for  very  wearineiB, 
irould  wish  herself  dead  beneath  the  salt 
wave  a  thousand  times  rather  than  have  fitllen 
on  such  a  home  of  Stifling  adoration.  Noth- 
ing but  her  indolence  kept  her  with  them. 
One  ounce  more  of  energy  in  her  brain  and 
will,  and  she  would  have  leil  them— driven 
out  from  them  by  their  nnrestrained  love 
and  by  the  heavy  vapor  of  their  incense. 

,     CHATTEB  IHB  T9IBD< 

"  My  I  mother  !  who's  yon  P "  cried  Ma- 
rian, as  a  fashionably-dresttd  man  came  up 
the  renowned  paved  road,  looking  inqturingly 
at  the  paraona^. 

He  was  a  military-loddng  individoal,  and 
walking  with  his  uinbrella  under  his  }eft  arm 
in  the  manner  of  a  sword,  jind  vrith  that  in- 
describable something  in  his  appearance  and 
air  that  spoke  the  man  of  the  world — the 
man  about  town — the  London  man  of  good 
society. 

Rosa  by  chance  raised  her  eyes  at  the  ex- 
clamation. It  was  a  mere  chance ;  for  she 
had  been  so  often  entrapped  by  the  like  but- 
let  of  wonderment  shot  out  of  Marion's 
mouth,  that  she  had  learnt  to  disregard  it  now 
altogether.  For  Marion's  "yon had  never 
turned  out  to  be  any  thing  better  than  a 
dirty  fisherman  or  a  bewildered  beggar. 
(But  the  tetter  waa  a  pubUo  character  u  by 
chance  one  ao  misguided  fbund  hiauelf  in 
Lone-house  Dalej  and  as  for  oi^n  bojv  or 
buy-a-broons,  or  monkeya,  or  white  mice, 
thev  were  real  lord-mayor  raree-ahovs  to  old 
and  young,  and  recnveid  popular  orations  far 
superior  to  an^  dnng  we  metropolitans  could 
do.)  Or  it  might  have  been  Farmer  So-and 
So's  new  can  of  atarring  red  and  blue,  or  a 
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hand-barrow  of  unaavory  fiib,  or  a  couple  of 
little  school-girls  in  a  new  frodc  a-piece,  or 
even  a  curly-tailed  d<^  that  Marian  did  not 
happen  to  reccmiise.  For  in  Lone-house 
Dale  any  thing  lirin^ — certainly  any  thing 
hnman,  native  or  foreign — was  an  eroit 
a  capital  £,  and  in  itaGcs. 

If  Rosa  had  seen  a  brother  she  could  not 
have  felt  a  m«re  sudden  rush  of  pleasure 
than  she  did  at  the  a^^  ai  this  inilhan^ 
looking  man.  In  London  afao  would  nroo> 
abtv  not  have  nc^ced  him ;  in  Lone4ioaM 
Dale  he  was  an  Event  to  her  as  well  aa  totiie 
rest  She  had  been  six  months  here  now- 
all  through  the  long  dull  dreary  winter,  and 
like  a  dainty  palate  brought  to  the  reception 
of  gastronomic  simplicity  by  fasting,  she  by 
the  isolation  of  an  ungenial  atmo8|»iere,  vraa 
brought  to  desire  and  appreciate  the  blessing 
of  fit  companionship  as  she  had  never  done 
before.  Moreover  she  recognised  the  stran- 
ger iS  a  Captain  Morris,  whom  she  had  known 
very  slightly  in  town,  though  now,  indeed  she 
fieU  inclined  to  extend  tlut  slight  aoquainV 
anee  into  a  poaitive  fliendship.  Bnt  she 
made  no  remark  i  while  Mazian  and  bar 
mother  beat  each  osier's  brains  in  vain  con- 
jectures as  to  "  who  it  could  be,  and  whatever 
could  he  want  here  now,  in  Lone-house  Dais  t 
staring,  too,  at  there  house  so  I " 

After  lotting  at  the  house  for  some  thu 
as  if  to  assure  himself  that  it  was  «  all  rigl^ 
the  gentleman  opened  the  little  wicket-gate, 
and  came  up  the  pebbly  garden  walk,  through 
the  rows  of  cockle  ana  oyster  shells  set  up 
on  end  each  side,  like  Quite  Contrary  Mary^ 
garden  of  silver  bells,  and  cockle  shells,  and 
pretty  maids  all  of  a  row,  row,  row.  He 
looked  about  him  as  even  London  men — 
those  civilized  representatives  itf  Indian  sto- 
lidity— look  at  provincial  eeeentridties,  then 
knocked  at  the  small  grass^green  door,  witit 
its  glaring  brass  lion's  head  knocker,  till  the 
whole  house  shook  and  echoed  under  the 
power  of  his  wrist,  and  his  demonstrative 
manner  of  self-announcement 

"Oh  my,  mother!  he's  coming  herel" 
cried  Marion,  in  a  tone  of  intense  terror. 

"  Lord-a-mercy ! said  Mrs.  Doveton,  set- 
tling her  cap, "  so  he  is.  Whatever  can  he 
want  here,  I  wondnP  I  hope  he  aint  a 
swindler,  or  some  dreadful  thmg  like  that, 
Rosa;  yet  aint  it  odd,  now?" 

"  I  believe  I  know  him  slightly,"  siud  Rosa 
m  her  quiet  vav,  for  she  was  sufficiently  good- 
natnred  not  to  Ifite  to  see  people  tmeonuortk- 
ble )  perhaps  beoanae  thor  fbsnneas  •annoyed 
her,  "  He  is  not  a  swindler,  or  any  one  to 
be  alarmed  at — be  is  simply  a  Captain  Mo^ 
ria,  of  the  — th,  who  used  to  visit  m  some* 
times  on  state  oocasions." 

"  Oh,  law  1  how  did  he  find  yon  out  now  P  " 
said  Mis.  Doveton  {  for  "  to  the  beat  at  her 
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belief  Rota  had  never  written  a  letter  to 
diick  or  child  since  into  the  house  she  came," 
as  she  said  to  her  husband  only  ao  late  ago 
aa  last  night;  "  and  hor  oould  he  ham  found 
her  out,nowP" 

**  He  does  not  know  I  am  here,"  aaid  Boia. 
"  It  is  a  pure  accident  that  he  has  come  at 
all ;  I  give  you  my  word,"  she  added,  gravely, 
for  she  saw  Mrs.  Doveton  making  eyes  at 
Marian,  true  to  the  first  instinct  of  an  under- 
bred woman ;  and  next  to  stealing  or  telling 
fibs,  Rosa  thought  it  the  greatest  possible  in- 
sult that  could  be  offered  to  her  to  suppose 
that  she  was  in  love,  or  enoonraged  "  any 
man  whatMcver. 

"  O  dear,  we  shall  see  about  that,"  said 
Mrs.  DoTcton,  with  what  was  intended  to  he 
an  arch  lookj  but  her  eyes  were  too  small, 
and  ther  lids  too  &t  to  be  arch,  so  that  they 
were  rather  leery  than  any  thing  else. 

At  that  moment  the  gawky  servant  girl, 
who  had  quite  a  long  parley  before  she  would 
admit  the  visitor,  thnw  open  the  door  with  a 
bang  and  a  flutter,  bawling,  ■*  please,  ma'am, 
ye'r  wanted"  as  if  she  had  been  hi^ng  a  ship 
at  sea. 

**  Glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Doveton, 
much  flustered,  and  making  a  series  of  fat 
Httle  bobbing  curtsep;  while  Marian  stood 
erect  and  crimson,  hanging  her  head  and 
udling  behind  her  mother.  Thfn,  almost 
before  Captain  Morris  had  finished  his  pre- 
liminary bow,  she  began  to  nudge  her  mother 
in  the  hack,  saying,  in  a  loud  whisper, 
"Mother — mother,  wont  the  gentleman  sit 
down  ^--ask  hini«  mother ;  mother,  ai^  him  " 
(crescendo) ;  all  in  a  broad  prorincial  accent, 
and  with  a  voice  that  gntea  like  steel  rods 
carried  over  a  rough  street 

fiosa  was  on  the  sofa,  shrouded  in  the 
ahadow  of  the  dingy  curtain.  Her  black 
dress  helped  to  conceal  her,  as  well  as- the 
shadow  in  which  she  was  placed,  so  that  Cap- 
tain Morris  did  not  see  her  at  all,  and  ac- 
cepted Marion's  uncouth  invitation  without 
even  so  much  as  knowing  that  another  person 
was  in  the  room.  But  when  he  was  seated, 
and  before  he  oould  open  on  the  business  of 
his  visit,  Rosa's  smooth,  still,  lady-like  voice, 
aaid  very  quietly :  "  I  think  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Captain  Morris  before." 

*'And  I  know  that  voice,"  said  Captain 
Morris,  with  a  start,  for  it  seemed  almost  like 
a  jnece  of  ventriloquism,  coming  so  suddenly 
from  nothing.  He  rose  so  quickly  that  he 
upset  his  chair,  which,  however,  he  picked  up 
a^n  with  less  than  the  average  loss  of  di^ 
luty,  and  then  made  a  few  steps  hurriedly  to 
the  darkness.  "  I  know  the  voice,"  he  re- 
peated— "  but  in  this  twilight — I  am  ashamed 
to  s^' — I  cannot  quite  give  it  a  name." 

"Do  Tou  remember  the  Ardens,  of  — 
Square  f said  Kosa,  holding  out  her  hand. 


"  Good  heavens,  Miss  Arden  I  how  in  the 
name  of  wonder  came  you  here?"  he  ez- 
olaimed  with  audi  nnfogned  surprise  tbt 
Boaa  amiled  as  she  made  room  for  him  ob 
the  sofo  by  her  ude.  For  hit  wcxrda  meant, 
**  How  can  you,  the  type  of  reflnemeat,  Un 
in  a  place  where  they  tnm  their  garden  with 
cockle-shells? — ^how  can  you  breathe  in  a 
room  where  the  windows  never  seem  to  be 
opened,  and  where  there  is  an  omnipresent 
smell  of  old  woollen,  apples,  and  turpentine  P 
— and  how  can  you  make  a  cotnpanion  of  a 
freckle-faced  girl  that  talks  bad  finglisli,  and 
says  *  Sir? ' "  So  Rosa  explained  briefly  how 
it  all  had  come  about ;  how  that  her  father 
had  failed,  been  shipwrecked,  and  was 
drowned,  and  bow  that  ahe  had  been  pre- 
served tc<m  the  meek  by  bar  good  friends 
here — ^Roea^  heart  heaved  with  pride  at  aha 
forced  her  unwilling  lips  to  say  this  wordp— 
who  had  kept  her  ever  smce,  and  would  not 
hear  of  her  leaving  them.  To  all  of  which 
Mrs.  Doveton  listened  open-eyed,  smoothing 
her  apron,  and  gaeulattng"  Lord  bless  her  I" 
when  Roaa  spoke  of  their  hospitality ;  albeit 
she  did  speak  so  meagrely  and  unaffectioiH 
ately ;  and  putting  in  a  "  Certainly  not— 
never,"  when  she  said  they  would  not  part 
with  her :  Marian,  on  the  edge  of  her  chair» 
bolt  upright  and  uncomfortable,  thinking  it 
scarcely  decorous  that  Kosa  should  tell  ner 

Krsonal  history  to  any  man  not "  father  nor 
ist'RawlWn." 

"  But  I  am  taking  up  your  valuable  time," 
added  Rosa,  as  she  flniahed  her  story ;  and 
I  dare  say  you  are  anxious  to  transact  your 
business,  whatever  it  may  be." 

"  O,  my  business  is  not  of  much  impor* 
tance,"  said  Captain  Mori-ia,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Doveton's  cap,  but  looking  at  Rosa  ;  "  I  hare 
merely  discovered  that  an  eccentric  old  uncle 
of  mine  lived  in  this  house  many  years  ago, 
— before  Mr.  Doveton's  incumbency ;  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  he  left  a  large 
quantity  of  papers — family  relics,  letters,  ao* 
counts,  &c.,  of  neither  use  nor  interest  to  any 
but  ourselves.  I  chanced  to  be  in  the  neiglt- 
borhood,  and  therefore  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  utilize  my  visit  to  Lone-house  Dale  by 
tresspassing  on  your  kindness  so  for  as  to 
ask  vou  if  you  knew  of  any  such  manuscripta 
left  by  the  former  proprietor." 

"  No-o-o,"  said  Mrs.  Doveton,  hesitatingly, 
for  she  was  too  bewildered  to  be  correct. 

"Mother!  "  expostulated  Marian,  "why^ 
up  in  the  hayloft  there's  heaps  of  papers, 
only  the  rats  have  gnawed  *em,  and  I've  heard 
father  tell  that  they  belonged  to  the  queer 
old  man  who  lived  here  before  us." 

"  Well ;  yes— call  your  fether,"  said  Mrs. 
Doveton.  ."I  beg  your  pardon,  ur,  but  I 
quite  forgot  the  haylofl  rubbish." 

**  Thousand  apologies— trouble — ashamed 
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Fm  sure,"  said  Captain  Morris,  rising  to  ac- 
company Marian  to  the  door  :  at  which  pro- 
ceedm;;  Marian  jibbed  and  sidled,  and  blushed 
and  6dgeted,  and  finally  tore  the  door  from 
his  hands  in  a  paroxysm  of  shame  and  confti- 
uon ;  nmninff  all  out  of  breath  to  her  iatber's 
study  to  tell  what  a  queer  man  va«  in  the 
parlor,  and  be  was  to  come  directly : — "  a 
man  with  mustaches,  fether,"  she  said  as  die 
climax. 

Apple-faced,  good<tempered,  fussy  litUe 
Mr.  Doveton  pulled  up  his  Oeo]^&4he> 
Fourth  neckcloth,  and  pulled  down  his  short 
block  waist-coat,  and  bustled  and  fussed  and 
trotted  about  as  if  he  were  going  to  do  the 
most  important  thing  since  Hannibal  crossed 
the  Alps,  or  Napoleon  went  down  the  broad 
flight  of  steps  at  Fontainebleau  a  discrowned 
monarch  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  stand- 
ing before  Captain  Morris,  shaking  that  gen- 
tleman warmly  by  the  hand,  quite  after  the 
manner  of  an  old  acquaintance,  and  proffering 
all  sorts  of  hospitable  aerriees. 

"  Manuscripts  in  tite  haylofk  P— left  by  my 
very  worthy  but  somewhat  eeeentric  predeces- 
sor ?—!iltera  scripta  et  ezeetpta?  Yes,  my 
dear  sir ;  delighted  to  serve  you,  and  only 
vish  I  could  do  more  fbr  any  friend  of  our 
pet  Rosa  here." 

At  which  piece  of  familiarity  Captain 
Morris — tall,  military',  cool-nerved  Captain 
Morris — fairly  started  from  bis  beard  to  his 
boots,  cxcltuming  "  Rosa "  secretly  to  his 
mustaches.  For  Miss  Arden  bad  been  as 
renowned  in  her  own  circle  for  her  pride  and 
coldness  as  for  her  beauty;  and  now  he 
heard  an  tmple-faced  country  gentleman  call 
her  "pet,*^  and  "Rosa."  No  wonder  he 
atarted! 

The  manuscripts  of  the  deceased  "  origi- 
nal" soon  became  quite  a  secondary  matter; 
and  indeed  th^  search  for  them  was  deferred 
until  after  tea — if  Captain  Morris  would  be 
80  good  as  to  partake  of  that  humble  meal 
with  them, "  heroes  eating  with  men,"  said 
Mr.  Doveton  in  Greek,  which  we  forbear  to 
give  in  the  original,  out  of  deference  to  the 
feeble-minded. 

"  We  dine  here  at  one,"  said  Rosa,  quietly ; 
"perhaps  you  have  not  dined  yet,  Captain 
Morris  ?  " 

"  Chops,  mother,"  whispered  Marian,  with 
her  customary  dorsal  nudge. 

"We'll  get  you  a  chop,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Doveton,  somewhat  nervously,  for  there  was 
no  meat  in  the  house  to  make  chops  of; 
^ere  was  only  the  half  of  a  rcfiind  of  beef, 
cold,  and  "bubble  and  squeak,  my  dear, 
don'L  suit  every  one,"  she  said  at  night,  when, 
panting  and  excited,  she  discussed  the  new- 
comer with  her  daughter. 

Captain  Morris  was  in  the  humor  to  see 
bis  adventure  to  the  endi  besides,  he  was 
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really  glad  to  have  have  found  Miss  Arden 
again,  for  he  bad  always  admired  her,  statue- 
l£.e  and  icy  though  she  was.  So  he  said, 
ves,  he  would  stay,  and  have  a  cutlet  with 
nis  tea  (Mrs.  Doveton  thought  he  meant  veal 
cutlet,  to  be  sure,  and  veal  was  a  meat  iac<^ 
nito  at  Lone-house  Dale,  and,  oh  dear,  -what 
should  she  do  now) ;  and  Rosa  was  pleaaed, 
and  Marian  was  flustered,  and  Mr.  Doveton 
was  pompous,  and  Mrs.  Doveton  was  fussy, 
and  Captain  Morris  was  amused  as  he  had 
never  been  amused  since  he  saw  Ravel  and 
Oil  Perez  at  the  Palais  Royal  last  year; 
when,  in  the  midst  of  their  newly-settled 
sociability,  tramp  tramp,  and  clatter  clatter, 
and  crack  crack  came  up  the  Rawlinson  an- 
nouncement; and  "Hi!  hi,  there!"  shouted 
the  Rawlinson  voice,  thick  and  Auffy,  at  the 
wicket  gate. 

Rosa  turned  positively  pde— pale  even  for 
her  pallid  face.  But  the  friendly  curtain  hid 
her,  and  when  Captun  Mmiis  looked  to  heft 
in  a  kind  of  mute  appeal  fbr  explanation,  ha 
saw  nothing  on  her  face  but  Ua  usual  ealm, 
well-bred  impassibility. 

"  Well,  and  how  are  you  all  to-day  ?  "  siU 
the  ^oung  squire,  with  his  customary  accom- 
paniment of  a  boisterous  Laugh  and  a  heavy 
cut  of  bis  whip.  He  stopped  dead  ^rt 
when  he  saw  the  stranger,  and  the  color 
mounted  into  his  face  in  a  very  flood;  fbr 
Captain  Morris  was  sitting  on  the  sofk  by 
Rosa,  and  there  was  a  look  of  acquaintance- 
ship between  them  that  went  like  a  knife  to 
the  voung  squire's  heart; — so  be  said  after- 
varus,  at  leasL  Mr.  Doveton  introduced  tlw 
two  men  in  a  i^ueer,  pompous  little  way,  wi A 
a  Latin  quotation  about  friends  and  son»-ia- 
law ;  but  as  nnther  the  squire  nor  the  cap- 
tain understood  Latin,  neither  was  much  en- 
lightened thereby.  Captain  Morris  bowed 
somewhat  stiffly,  but  looked  such  a  well-bred, 
handsome,  gentlemanlike  man,  thought  Rosa; 
while  the  squire  shuffled,  and  turned  red  and 
pale  by  turns,  and  scarce  could  stutter  the 
customary  salute  of  the  Lone-house  Dale 
country- — "  Glad  to  see  you,  sir." 

Manan  felt  that  her  beloved  was  uncom* 
fortable,  and  with  real  devotion — and  it  toot 
devotion  in  such  a  shy  nervous  pernoo — she 
went  up  to  him  quite  boldiy,  and  took  his 
hand,  and  helped  nim  off  with  his  coat,  and 
spoke  to  him  familiarly,  and  even  went  bc»- 
yond  the  ordinary  fkmiharity  of  bold  girls- 
she,  the  shy,  blusbing*  awkward  Marian,  who 
had  never  called  her  lover  by  bis  Christiaii 
name  yet,  nor  sat  half  an  hour  with  lum  done 
since  they  were  engaged.  And  now  she 
stood  out  confidently  before  tbem  all,  and 
spoke  and  acted  with  less  reticence  than  anj 
well-bred  woman  would  have  shown  to  berver^ 
table  husband  when  before  strangers — a  self- 
immolation  that  procured  her  no  reward,  tat 
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the  young  squire  was  savage  at  bdng  thus 
taken  and  elauned  and  tidteted  before  **  AGss 
Arden's  man  ;  "  and  the  fiither  and  mother 
were  both  somewhat  abashed  at  the  sudden 
transformation  of  Our  Marian,  and  wondered 
what  could  have  iiossessed  the  girl  to  fling 
her  loTcr  so  at  the  head  of  the  gentleman 
from  London.  Captain  Morris  was  amused 
and  amazed  at  the  same  moment ;  and  Boea, 
-who  suffered  n  perfect  agony  of  shame  from 
all  this  Tul^arity,  and  who  felt  distorted  and 
rendered  hideous  by  its  reflection — Rosa,  who 
knew  herself  to  be  worshipped  and  idolized 
by  that  poor,  awkward,  freckle-foced  Marian 
— ^Rosa  &trly  wished  her  down  among  the 
mer-folk  for  the  next  half-dozen  hours  at  the 
very  least,  or  herself  transformed  into  a  jelly- 
fish, or  a  polype,  or  any^  other  nerveless  crea- 
ture that  had  no  gentility,  and  no  Lone-house 
Dale  people  to  indorse  before  their  London 
acquaintance. 

So  Captain  Morriti  and  young  Squire  Raw- 
linson  remained  to  tea  together :  cold  round 
of  beef,  black  tea  like  brandy,  heaps  of  sugar, 
and  not  half  enough  milk ;  thick  buttered 
toast,  and  gooseberry  jam.  And  after  tea 
they  asked  Rosa  to  sing ;  but  Rosa  declined. 
The  piano  was  vilely  out  of  tune,  and  a 
dozen  tones  too  low. 

"Well,  in  de&ult  of  a  niahtingale,  they 
must  have  a  laik!"  c^uddeil  Mr.  Doveton, 
with  a  nod  to  his  wife. 

On  which  Marian  and  her  mother  brought 
out  0  very  dirty  pack  of  cards,  and  lighted 
two  more  tallow  candles — moulds,  short 
nxes,  according  to  Mr.  Doveton's  grocery  ac- 
count ;  and  tney  ranged  chairs  round  a 
rickety  old  card-table,  and  sent  to  the  Bag  of 
Nails  for  two  shillings'  worth  of  halfpence, 
and  actually,  in  grave  historic  verity  Captain 
Morris,  of  the  — th,  a  fastidious  man  about 
town,  and  Miss  Arden,  the  celebrated  beauty, 
proud  enough  to  be  Mrs.  Ludfer  or  Lady 
Juno— those  two  human  hdngs  did  positively, 
and  really  play  at  "three-card  loo,"  with 
filthy  hall))eDce  for  counters,  and  limited  to 
twopence  the  loo. 

Rosa's  pillow  next  morning  was  as  wet  as 
if  it  had  been  steeped  in  the  Long  Point 
breakers,  and  if  she  had  had  laudanum  or 

Erussic  acid  at  hand,  assuredly  there  would 
ave  been  a  coroner's  inquest  m  Iione-house 
Dale  the  next  day ! 

CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

Hitherto  young  Squire  Rawlinson  had 
had  no  incentive  to  self-examination ;  no  ex- 
citioK  cause  for  an  explosive  revelation.  Be- 
yond on  increasing  distaste  for  noor  Marian^ 
and  a  strange  dumb  horror  of  his  marriage, 
he  wot  not  aware  of  ony  spedol  change  in 
hunself.  But  aince  the  arrival  Captain 
Morris  to  that  gentleman,  by  one  of  the 
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eccentridUes  of  blaa^  men  about  town,  chose 
to  remain  in  Lone-house  Dole  for  a  kind  of 
perpetually  recurring  moral  douche,  or  rather 
as  a  daylight  farce,  of  which  ho  was  pit,  gal- 
lery, and  wxes  combined — he  was  conscious 
of  a  tremendous  mental  tornado  which 
threatened  the  absolute  destruction  of  all 
existing  institutions  and  positions.  His  eyes 
opened,  and  by  the  light  of  his  newl^-roused 
passions  he  read  the  volume  of  his  heart, 
which ,  hitherto  had  been  a  sealed  book  to 
him.  Poor  beerj",  hooz)',  fluffy-voiced  6<^uire ! 
he  would  BB  soon  have  thought  of  sitting 
down  to  master  algebra  or  a  Timea  leader,  as 
of  inquiring  of  himself  whither  he  was  tend- 
ing and  what  he  was  feeling.  But  now,  en- 
lightened by  jealousy,  he  spelt  out  the  start- 
ting  announcement  that  he  was  in  love  with 
Rosa  Arden ;  that  the  "  proud  minx  "  and 
the  stuck-up  Ixindon  Miss  "  of  his  earliest 
introduction  had  become  the  very  pole-star  of 
his  life,  and  the  undesignated  lio])e  of  his 
future.  Poor  creature !  he  wept  and  sobbed 
on  the  morning  of  that  mental  lecture,  as  if 
he  had  been  a  child,  for  he  felt  both  fettered 
on  the  one  side,  and  helplesa  on  the  other; 
and  between  original  indifference,  grown  now 
into  aversion,  and  love  that  took  me  dimen- 
sions of  adoration,  the  hapless  landed  pro- 
prietor was  in  a  bad  way.  Uncomfortable  ex- 
ceedingly, and  was  not  to  be  consoled.  For 
he  had  just  a  vague  perception  that  Miss 
Arden  neither  loved  him  nor  yet  was  exactly 
the  wife  for  him,  and  that,  even  if  she  had 
been,  be  could  not  very  easily  break  with 
Marian,  who  gave  him  not  the  shadow  of  an 
excuse  for  doing  so — opened  not  the  very 
tiniest  loophole  of  escape ;  nay,  not  even  one 
so  big  aa  Puck's  lilUe  finger  could  slip 
through  ;  so  bow  could  the  burly  young 
squire  work  out  his  whole  well-conditioned 
body  ?  The  thing  seemed  an  impossibility, 
and  the  Lone-house  Dale  lover  was  ia  de- 
spair. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Morris  that  this  discovery  was  mad^ 
on  the  occasion  of  a  certain  walk  which  that 
gentleman  had  taken  with  Rosa  along  the 
sea-shore — Rosa,  who  never  went  out  if  she 
could  help  it,  even  on  the  sunniest  days,  now 
walking  two  miles  at  least,  in  a  hign  wind, 
arm  in  arm  with  the  captain.  Whereat  the 
young  squire,  trailing  behind  with  Marian, 
nad  waxed  wroth  to  overflowing,  almost  terri- 
fying his  companion  with  his  invectives  against 
the  "  London  chap  and  Miss  Minx  "  together, 
speaking  so  loud  and  fierce  that  poor  Marian 
was  in  an  agony  lest  he  should  be  overfaeturd, 
and  get  his  predous  skull  in  peril  But  Cap- 
tain Morris  was  fortunatety  deaf  that  day, 
and  Rosa  was  blind,  so  that  the  one  did  not 
bear  the  mottned  insolence  whidh  swept  post 
him  like  big  pufi  of  cannon  smc^,  and  the 
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other  did  not  see  the  round,  imploring  9761, 
or  the  clutching  red  band,  that  glared  and 
pawed  like  a  magic-lanthom  "  bogy  "  vhen 
ever  Bfae  came  within  bowshot  of  Mr.  Rawlin- 
■on.  The  next  morning  the  young  iqutre 
thought,  and,  as  we  have  already  rehUed,  dift- 
covered ;  and  now  he  set  out  for  his  daily 
parsonage  pilgrimage  with  eyes,  lips,  and 
cheeks  ul  red  aa  so  many  holly  hemes,  and 
with  the  desperation  of  a  man  brou^t  to 
bsy  by  &te,  and  prepared  to  &;ht  to  the 
death  for  resoue  or  br  gain.  Aa  he  clattered 
aliHig  the  dusty  road  he  made  up  hie  mind  to 
one  of  two  things— either  to  break  with 
Marian,  whom  he  was  banning  to  absolutely 
loathe,  or,  Bti\[  engaged,  to  make  an  offer  of 
timself,  his  lands,  and  hia  rental,  to  Miea' 
Arden,  and  trust  to  chance  for  the  issue. 
For  the  young  sqinre,  like  the  bovine  animal 
of  which  he  was  the  human  type,  was  apt  to 
make  rushes  at  obstacles — sucuen,  blind,  bull- 
like rushes,  without  reasoning  on  possibilities 
or  counting  the  chances  of  sucoeas.  And 
though  he  did  not  intend  to  act  like  a  nllam, 
he  was  pretty  sure  to  do  so  when  his  passion 
or  his  temper  was  roused,  not  firom  intentional 
villainy,  but  from  mere  buU-headednees  and 
want  of  capatuty  for  refleelion. 

When  he  reftehed  the  parsorage  he  found 
tbat  all  ita  inmatea  were  out  exoepting  Miss 
Arden.  Marian  and  her  mother  had  gone  to 
a  poor  woman  about  two  miles  off,  intending 
to  be  home  in  time  for  the  lover's  daily  visit 
But  as  his  impatience  had  driven  the  young 
squire  a-field  earher  than  usual,  t^ey  had  not 
arrived  when  he  came.  And  eleven  o'clock 
was  tax  too  early  for  Captam  Mortis  to  make 
his  appearance.  He  was  j  ust  finishing  break- 
fast DOW — such  breakfost  as  the  Bag  of  Nails 
could  afford  him,  which  was  not  exactly  what 
his  club  or  bis  meas^able  gave  him.  So  that 
Mr.  Bawlinami  fomid  Rota  alone  1  a  eireum* 
ataooe  whieh  dmaded  his  ehoioe  between  the 
twoeouiaeshe  badofiiued  to  himself  in  riding 
thraugh  the  dust 

**  HiBi,''  said  the  young  squire,  sitting  down 
tm  the  iofo  by  her  ude,  that  sacred  place 
whidt  even  Mr.  I)oTeton  dared  not  assume ; 
indeed,  none  but  Captain  Morris  ventured, 
aud  he  took  that  sacred  half  as  bis  right,  co- 
equal with  Rosa  in  this  meaner  sphere  as  he 
was.  The  young  squire  came  down  with  a 
heavy  sigh  and  a  manner  of  half-falling 
"  thud,"  Uke  a  sack  of  wheat,  peculiar  to  him- 
•elf,  but  not  inviting. 

"WellP"  said  Miss  Arden,  coldly,  not 
raising  her  eyes. 

"  Mua  Arden,"  agun  h^n  (he  gentleman, 
and  again  he  paused.  Boaa  said  nothing, 
and  there waa  adead  silence  between  them— 
•o  dead  and  so  long,  that  ^uiet,  graoduli  un- 
grateful Boia  was  oeginiung  to  fit^get  that 
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he  waa  there  at  all.  It  seemed  to  her  as  tf  a 
lawe  dof[  had  laid  his  duly  pairs  on  the  aoh 
bylier  side;  hut  she  had  no  more  distimrt 
impression  than  this. 

"  You  will  be  surprised  at  what  I  am  going 
to  My,"  said  Mr.  Rawlinson,  after  this  Iooht 
and  fidgety  pause,  daring  which  he  had  locked 
and  uMocked  his  hanu,  rubbed  his  mouth 
and  forehead,  brushed  up  his  hair,  and  pulled 
out  his  whiskers  half-^oxen  Umes.  "i^o, 
you  wont,  you  must  have  aeea  it — hava 
leeit  it"  And  then  he  Bt«^)ped  agam. 

**  Seen  what  f  aiked  Ron,  maaing  a  knot 
in  her  netting,  and  stooping  down  to  un&atea 
it,  for  Bosa  was  rather  short-aighted.  *'An^ 
thW  new  in  Lone-house  Dale  to  be  seen  ?* 

"Oh,  Miss  Arden !"  And  down  went  the 
squire  with  another  thud ;  this  time  on  hia 
knees.   "  Oh,  Rosa,  don't  you  know— don't 

Ci  aee — don't  you  hear  that  I  love  jvat 
ve  you  I  it  is  warehip— furly  vonhin  tint 
I  feel  1-  . 

Rosa  seldom  lost  her  calmness — never  her 
self-possession.  But  this  time  she  did  really 
&il  ber  customary  tradiUoas.  The  dbodt  ana 
the  diu|uat  excited  by  these  irorda  were  too 
much  for  hm*.  Her  usual  lady-Jike  indiffer* 
ence  foundered  and  went  to  wreck  under  a 
storm  of  anger  that  surprised  even  heiaeU^  aa 
a  new  revelation  of  life.  It  was  not  indtgim^ 
tion  because  Mr.  Rawlinson,  being  engaged 
to  Marian,  dared  to  address  her  in  such  ternuf 
but  because  he  dared  to  address  her  at  all. 
It  was  not  outraged  womanly  dignity,  but  in- 
sulted eonventional  pride;  which,  when  it 
does  exist,  is  perhaps  the  strongest  feeling  a 
woman  has ;  at  least  such  a  woman  as  Rosa, 
and  with  such  an  education  as  hers  had  been. 

"  Mr.  Rawlinson,"  she  began,  sweeping  up 
from  her  place,  her  alight  frame  poaitivelv 
majestic,  and  her  quiet  face  convulsed  witb 
disdain,  **  but  that  I  think  you  as  silly  as  you 
are  presumptuous,!  would  nave  you  puniiMd 
in  the  only  way  leit  to  me,  by  informing  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Doveton  of  your  insolent  treaehoy. 
My  contempt  alone  saves  you  from  di^raoe 
and  exposure.  In  treating  you  as  an  irr». 
sponnble  being — in  treating  you,  in  feet,  as 
less  than  a  man — I  hold  you  too  low  for  re- 
taliation, or  even  for  attention  to  your  inso- 
lence." 

"Insolence!"  muttered  the  young  aqmi^ 
flushing  apoplectically ;  "  is  that  the  way  yoa 
take  a  man's  love  in  London  ?" 

"  How  dare  you  use  euch  a  word  to  me  P" 
said  Rosa,  angrily.  **  You  are  a  coward,  for 
if  I  had  a  brother,  or  a  friend  of  my  own 
standing,  to  diastise  you  for  your  presump-- 
tion,  you  never  would  have  dwed  to  venture 
on  auch  a  phrase.  What  will  yon  do  when  £ 
tell  Mitt  Doveton  of  all  thisP' 

"TeU  her  and  weloomer  abouted  Nr. 
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Bavlinson,  stniggling  up  clumsilr  from  his 
knees  ;  *'  tell  her — and  let  her  and  th«  vhole 
crew  go  and  hnng  themselves!" 

"You  vulgar  wretch!"  exclaimed  Host, 
with  vehement  dtsgufit;  "  what  has  possessed 
you  to  insult  me  in  this  manner !" 

"  I  don't  insult  you,"  said  the  young  squire, 
barring  her  pasnage,  for  ahe  was  mwing  for 
the  door.  "  I'd  rather  die,  Fll  he  banged  if 
I  wouldn't,  than  give  you  a  moment's  fret  or 
flout  at  me.  I  tell  you,  you  don't  know  me, 
MiM,"  he  continued,  for  him,  passionately; 

I  am  rude  and  rough,  perhapa,  but  I  am 
bonent  and  faithful — " 

"  Faithful !"  sai^Bosa,  with  her  amall  op* 
per  lip  curling. 

"  Yes,  faithful,  Miss ;  and  when  I  say  that 
I  love  you  I  mean  it,  and  would  prove  it  be- 
fore the  juRticea  to-morrow,  if  you  chose;  I 
don't  mind  who  sees  or  who  knows — I'm  mad 
—I'm  desperate,  and  you've  made  me  so!" 
And  before  Kosa  knew  what  bad  happened, 
or  what  was  going  to  happen,  the  boozv,  oeery, 
love-sick  )-oung  squire  nad  passed  his  great 
muscular  arm  tight  round  her  slender  waist, 
and  was  pressing  her  delicate  hand  to  his  hard 
vorple  lips,  in  full  gaze  of  Mrs.  Doveton  and 
Marian  and  the  handsome  London  Captain, 
all  atandmg  in  the  doorway,  a  mute  company 
of  wonder-struck  beholders. 

Bosa  turned  her  head  at  the  noise  of  the 
opening  door,  and  met  those  six  wide-open 
eyes  fixed  upon  her.  She  was  so  bewildered 
that  she  remained  perfectly  still,  in  the  atti- 
tude in  which  she  had  been  surprised.  In- 
deed, ahe  waa  so  bewildered  that  she  scarcely 
knew  what  was  taking  place  at  all.  She  knew 
tliat  she  was  in  a  roueh  strong  gnutp,  bnt  it 
■eemed  to  her  an  much  the  grasp  of  an  animal 
aa  of  a  man,  so  homogeneous  were  the  shag- 
gy coat,  thick  muscles,  and  moral  brutishneas 
of  her  adorer.  What  she  did  feel,  however, 
keenly  and  distinctly  enough,  was,  that  she 
was  degraded  and  ridiculous  ;  and  that  Cap- 
ain  Morris  waa  witness  to  the  fact. 

♦■Idol"  shouted  the  young  squire  as  the 
door  opened,  and  while  lii;  ^poke  he  made  an- 
other lunge  at  Uosa's  white,  long,  flexible 
hand.  "  Before  oil  the  world  I  nay  it  out — 1 
do  love  her!  I  do!  and  I'll  fight  for  her 
afpiinst  the  best  man  in  England,  that  will  I," 
mth  a  furious  look  nt  Captain  Morris. 

"  My  good  fellow,"  said  that  gentleman, 
laughing  affectedly,  *'  if  you  arc  Miss  Arden's 
choice,  who,  in  Heaven's  name,  have  you  got 
to  fieht  with  ?  Miss  Arilcn  is  free,  I  presume, 
to  cboose  her  husliand  where  she  will,  and 
from  what  rank  she  will.  No  one  would  at- 
tempt to  dictate  to  her  or  to  oppose  her,  I 
abould  imagine,  so  why  talk  of  fighting?" 

By  this  time  Hosa  had  struggled  herself 
free.  Perbajis  Captain  Morris's  supposition 
that  she  bad  chosen  that  Landed  Bear,  helped 
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her  to  regain  her  self-possession.  She  flung 
off  Mr.  Bawlinson  with  that  wonderful  strength 
which  comes  into  an  angry  woman's  slender 
wrist,  and  turning  to  Mrs.  Doveton,  whose 
round,  black,  bead-like  eyes  were  Atill  &ced 
upon  her,  ibe  said,  haughtily  ^— 

"  Mrs.  Doveton,  I  suppose  I  need  not  assure 
vou  that  the  scoie  you  have  juat  witnessed 
has  surprised  me  as  much  as  it  could  have  sur^ 
prised  voa.  It  is  not  ten  minutes  since  I  fint 
knew  that  Mr.  Bawlinson  had  presumed  to 
think  of  me  at  all,  still  less  had  dared  to  be 
insolent  enough  to  addrew  me  aa  an  equal. 
To  you,"  she  added,  speaking  to  poor  Marian, 
"  I  am  certain  I  shall  not  be  required  to  ex- 
culpate myself  I  know  that  you  trust  me 
too  much  to  believe  it  possible  that  I  could 
have  tampered  with  your  happiness,  or  prao* 
tised  on  your  friend's  fidelity."  This  was  said 
with  scornful  emphasis.  "  I  leave  the  task  of 
explaining  what  you  have  seen  to  him — ^I  can* 
not  do  BO,  for  I  do  not  comprehend  it  more 
than  yourself."  Then,  with  a  eold  bow  to 
Captain  Mtmis — tor  Bosa,  right  or  vrrong, 
felt  insulted  and  affgrieved  by  tb«n  all — she 
was  gliding  from  the  mm,  when  Marian  stop- 
ped her. 

"Oh,  Bosa!  Bosa  dcarl"  she  sobbed,  "I 
don't  wonder  at  any  one  loving  you  before 
me ;  and  if  you'll  only  love  him  and  make  him 
happy,  I'm  sure  I'll  give  him  to  you  freely  t 
It's  60  natural,  Rosa  dear — you  are  so  far  He* 
fore  me  in  even-thing;  I'm  sure  a  man  would 
have  been  blina  who  had  preferred  roe  before 
yon !  So  take  him,  Bosa  dear,  and  be  happy } 
and  if  you  are  both  hapmr,  then  111  be  so  too !" 

With  which  poor  Marian's  honest  loving 
heart  flailed  her,  and  goring  a  deep  groaning 
sigh — which,  however,  was  more  like  the  snort 
of  a  startled  horse  than  a  human  sigh — she 
fell  down  in  a  kind  of  hj-sterical  faint,  not  los- 
ing her  consciousness,  but  only  her  power  of 
motion.  There  she  lay  on  the  ground,  crushed 
up  into  an  awkward,  desolate,  quivering  heap, 
crj'ing  and  sobbing  uncouthly  into  her  tartan 
shawl,  her  mother  kneeling  passively  by  her. 
Captain  Morris  standing  apart,  cool  and  ik>- 
lite,  and  the  young  squire,  flushed  and  con- 
fused, muttenng  oaths  in  hii  blue  checked 
neckerchief. 

CIUPTEB  THE  FIFTH. 
Of  course  Boea's  stay  in  Lonehouse  Dale 
was  over  now.  At  least  so  she  thought  She 

could  not  remain  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  ])oor  girl  whom  ahe  had  so  unintentionally 
injured,  nnr  in  the  same  neighborhood  witn 
the  man  who  had  so  insulted  her.  Yet  where 
to  go  or  what  to  do  she  had  no  more  idea  than 
Marian  herself  would  have  had.  For  though 
she  might  have  received  countless  inritatione 
had  her  friends  known  of  her  position,  yet 
,  seeing  that  she  had  not  deigned  to  vrUe  to 
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any  of  them  unoe  she  was  **  netted  from  the 
deep" — according  to  Mr.  Doveton'a  phrase- 
olo^ — no  one  knew  anything  about  her,  and 
every  one  beh'eved  Bhe  had  gone  down  in  the 
Arelhtua.  What  could  she  do  ?  She  had  not 
an  independent  farthing  in  the  wide  world. 
The  gown,  the  shoes,  the  collar,  the  very  gloves 
she  wore — all  were  Deveton  tribute ;  and  if 
she  left  Lone-house  Dale,  it  mustbebyDoTe- 
ton  money  to  pay  the  journey.  She  had 
never  felt  the  extremity  of  her  dependence 
till  now.  She  had  been  made  bo  much  of : 
she  had  been  so  flattered,  and  petted,  and 
loved,  and  placed  on  such  a  high  pmnade,  that 
the  had  really  b^un  to  feel  ^at  they  siud  in 
their  exaggerated  admiration  to  be  true,  and 
that  it  was  actually  she  who  conferred  the 
benefit  on  them  by  remuninff  with  them,  not 
they  who  did  her  kindness  oy  keeping  her. 
Naturally  ungrateful,  because  unloving  and 
selfish,  the  faUe  moral  position  which  her  con- 
ventional superiority  had  given  her,  and  the 
manner  in  which  she  was  bored  and  worried 
by  the  clumsy  profession  of  the  Doveton  love, 
together  with  the  quiet  tone  of  authority 
which,  unintentionally,  and  half  unconscious- 
ly, she  had  assumed  among  them, — all  these 
nets  and  circumstances  bad  hidden  the  truth 
of  her  relative  posiUon  from  her  conscience ; 
BO  that  it  needed  some  suoh  crisis  as  this  to 
open  her  eyes,  and  set  things  ftJrIy  and  hon- 
estly before  her. 

What  should  she  do  ?  She  was  asking  her- 
self this  question  for  the  hundredth  time,  sit- 
ting in  her  own  bed-room,  with  her  feet  lazily 
crossed  over  each  other,  and  her  bands  rest- 
ing daintily  folded  on  her  Ian,  when  Marian, 
still  in  her  poke  bonnet,  sadly  crushed  by  her 
late  half  swooning  fall,  and  with  her  old-fash- 
ioned shawl  pinned  tight  at  her  throat  and 
waist,  entered  without  linocking,  sobbing  still, 
but  less  violently  than  when  Rosa  had  last 
seen  her  supported  in  her  mother's  arms  on 
the  nound. 

"Bosft  dear,"  said  Marian,  holding  out  her 
hand, "  I  am  very  sorry  for  you — you  must  be 
BO  uncomfortable.  I'm  sure  it^  just  wretched 
for  you,  that  it  is}  and  all  for  me!"  And 
Manan  began  to  cry  again.  Poor  thing !  she 
was  in  that  nervous  condition  when  the  sound 
of  one's  own  voice  makes  one  doubly  misera- 
ble: if  a  woman,  glomerating  tears;  if  a  man, 
consolidating  floating  virions  of  suidde  or  a 
dram. 

"  No,  I  am  not  to  be  pitied,"  said  Rosa, 
with  more  kindly  warmth  of  manner  than 
usual,  for  even  she  was  touched  by  the  girl's 
unselfishness,  and  thawed  into  momentary  ap- 
predation.'  "  Of  course  it  m  very  uncomfort- 
able for  me,  hut  my  position  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  yours.  I  only  hope  U>at  yon  do  me 
■o  muA  juatice  as.  to  befieve  I  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  affldr.  It  took  me 
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by  surprise,  quite  as  much  as  it  could  have 
taken  you." 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  sobbed  Marian,  nervous 
ly  twisting  the  fringe  of  her  shawl.  **  I  ought 
to  have  known  it.  I  ought  to  have  seen  tniit 
no  one  could  love  me  when  you  were  by — yon, 
who  are  so  much  better  than  I  am  in  every^ 
thing.  And  though  I  thought  he  loved  me," 
she  continued,  simply, — "for  I  am  sure  1  iov^ 
him  well  enough, — yet  we  all  know  that  love 
changes,  and  uiat  people  can't  help  it  And 
so,  Rosa  dear,  I  forgive  him ;  and  if  youH 
oalv  be  happ^  with  him,  and  never  mind  me, 
and  make  him  happy,  too,  that'a  idl  I  adi 
now." 

And  Marian  fell  to  kissing  Rosa's  face; 
and  Rosa  had  a  dedded  antipathy  to  b^g 
kissed.  She  had  never  submitted  to  the 
"  demonatrativeness,"  as  she  called  it,  even 
of  her  own  parents.  She  would  not  hove 
kissed  cherub  or  an^el  if  she  could  have 
helped  it.  And  Manan  not  only  kissed  her, 
but  covered  her  with  tears  as  well,  all  in  the 
midst  of  loud,  hard  sobs,  which  of  themselves 
would  have  been  infliction  enough  for  a  cen- 
tury of  crime,  Rosa  thought. 

"  Marian !  good  heavens !  why,  you  do  not 
imagine  I  eould  marry  Mr.  Rawlinson ! "  she 
cried,  as  soon  aa  Marian's  embzaces  would 
let  her  speak. 

"  But  Rosa  dear,  I  give  you  my  leave," 
said  Parian.  "  You  know  I  cant  marry  him 
myself  now,  so  why  should  I  wish  to  prevent 
your  doing  so  ?  I  think  that  would  be  so 
wrong,  so  selfish." 

"  But  I  don't  wish  to  marry  him,"  said 
Rosa,  almost  angrily.  "  I  don't  love  Mr, 
Rawlinson,  Marian,  and  never  could  have 
loved  him.  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  him 
again ;  and  all  I  wish  now  is  to  leave  the 
place,  for  I  feel  that  I  must  be  a  painful  com- 
panion to  you  all." 

"  Painful,  Rosa  dear  P  Leave  us  P  Why? 
What  should  we  do  without  you  if  you  went? 
And  why  should  you  go  P  Because  you  are 
too  much  loved  ?"  And  Marian  mumbled  at 
Rosa's  hand,  "Don't  we  all  love  you  like  the 
very  jiearl  of  our  house ;  And  what  should  I 
do  without  you,  and  Mr.  Rawlinson,  too  f 
Oh,  Rosa  dear,  you  mus'n't  talk  of  ieavine 
us." 

*'  Leave  •  us !  "  chimed  in  Mrs.  Doveton, 
coming  crj'ing  through  the  door ;  "  why 
should  you  m»ce  us  more  miserable  than  we 
are,  petP"  And  she  folded  poor  Rosa  to 
her  matronly  bosom,  and  her  thick  wooden 
staybone  hurt  poor  Rosa's  chest.  "  We  all 
know  that  it  is  no  fault  of  yours  that  Mr. 
Rawlinson  came  to  love  you,  so  why  should 
you  leave  us  P  And  she,  too,  kissed  Rosa ; 
and  as  she  was  a  stout,  mc4herly  little  body 
who  dressed  in  ruatv  black,  and  nad  a  aupn^ 
stttion  agefakit  csU  mter  and  soip,  an  em- 
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brace  fium  her  wu  no  lauchinff  maUer.  In- 
deed* it  ranked  as  one  of  Roaa^  most  painful 
pmanees,  and  more  dun  all  else  in  her  daily 
ufe,  emlrittered  her  daily  bread. 

**  You  are  very  good,"  she  said,  tears  of 
disgust  m  ber  eyes.  The  poor  simple  women 
thought  they  were  tears  of  gratitude  and  aS' 
fection ;  "  but  indeed  I  feel  uncomfortable 
now,  and  no  longer  able  to  remain." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can  understand  all  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Doveton,  with  another  hug  j  "  but 
that'll  soon  go  off,  pet;  and  when  you  see 
that  we  all  love  you  more  than  ever,  you'll 
come  round  to  be  yourself  again." 

•*0h,  yes.  Rosa,"  sobbed  Marian,  "we'll 
do  all  we  can  now  to  make  you  comfortable, 
for  you  must  be  wretched — mas'n't  she, 
mother  ?  Poor  thinji^ !  poor  little  Rosa ! " 
And  Marian  wept  again — she  believed  in  pity 
for  Kosa's  misfortune  at  haring  unwittingly 
■tolen  her  lover. 

They  said  much  more  in  the  same  strain, 
till  they  fairly  overpowered  Rosa,  who  had 
had  a  glimmer  of  liberty  and  repose  in  her 
half-hour's  musing.  And  by  their  love  and 
their  caresses,  and  their  vociferous  protesta- 
tions, they  wearied  her  out  of  her  unusual  fit 
of  energy,  till  she  sank  back  into  her  normal 
•tate  of  passiTe  bored  indolence,  and  let  her* 
•elf  driA  down  the  tidv  at  their  pleasure. 
And  then  she  went  down-stairs  af^sin,  taking 
her  netting  in  her  hand,  and  gliding  to  her 
accustomed  place  on  the  sofe,  just  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened,  and  there  had  been  no 
Rawlinson  eoup-d'  itat,  which  had  failed,  and 
no  Lone-house  Dale  insurrection  at  all. 
-  But  in  spite  of  their  love  for  Rosa  and  their 
unselfish  considerateness  towards  her,  the 
Dovetons  were  excessively  miserable.  They 
were  scared  at  the  awful  nickedness  of  Mr. 
Rawlinson's  infidelity,  and  they  were  unhappy 
about  their  Marian'a  future.  For  thev  had 
not  made  anv  provision  for  her,  anci  they 
knew  that  husDands  for  portionless  girls  were 
Bcaroe.  Now  that  Mr.  Kavlinson  had  proved 
a  de&ultar,  there  waa  not  much  chance  of  any 
one  else  for  th«r  daughter ;  and  if  they  died, 
and  left  her  unmarried,  what  would  become 
of  her  P  She  was'  not  fitted  for  anything. 
Now,  Rosa,  there,  could  be  anything  she 
chose ;  I)e8ides,  hundreds  of  people  would  be 

glad  enough,  like  them,  to  have  her  live  with 
lem  for  the  sake  of  her  sweet  face  and  lady- 
like manners.  As  for  Marian,  poor  girl, 
though  their  own  child,  and  they  shonldn't 
say  it,  she  had  nothing  but  honesty  and  truth 
to  recommend  her ;  and  who  cares  for  those  P 
So  the  Dovetons  fVetted,  and  Marian  pined, 
and  Rosa  was  more  than  ever  belaudra  and 
bepraised,  as  a  kind  of  reparation  for  the  un- 
intentional repioach  which  they  felt  their  lad- 
neta  cast  on  her. 
Since  that  erentful  loeae  Captain  Blmiit 
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was  amoimt  the  number  of  "misting 
friends."  He  had  not  left  Lone>hou8e  Dal^ 
that  was  certain;  for  Marian,  whose  duly 
habits  were  only  shadowed,  not  changed,  es- 
pied him  long  after  sunset  one  evenmg,  loi- 
tering down  the  paved  road,  looking  fre- 
quently at  the  Lone-house.  But  days  passed 
and  no  Captain  Morris  thundered  at  the 
^ass-green  door,  or  strode  into  the  turpen- 
tme  and  apple-smelling  parlor,  like  a  Jupiter, 
or  a  lord  at  the  very  least  And  Rosa  was 
astonished  to  find  how  much  she  missed  him, 
and  how  often  she  asked  herself,  "  VVhere  is 
Captain  Morris,  and  when  is  he  coming  here 
again  P  "  So  that,  what  with  the  absence  of 
the  fiitnre  son4n-law  on  Marian's  side,  and  of 
the  handsome  London  man  on  Rosa's,  the 
parsonage  was  very  dull  and  monotonous 
comparM  to  the  life  and  movement  of  former 
days. 

At  last  the  Captam  called,  and  Rosa  was 
alone  as  usual.  For  the  first  time  in  ber  life, 
pleasure  made  her  heart  beat  perceptibly 
quicker  than  usual,  and  her  hands  trembled 
as  she  laid  them  in  her  visitor's.  His  were 
burning,  hers  icy  cold.  The  Captain's  man- 
ner was  constrained  and  cold — sometimes  al- 
most haughty,  and  yet  hot  unkind.  He 
asked  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doveton,  and 
pointedly  omitted  Marian.  He  avtnded  every 
subject  that  might  lead  in  any  way  to  Mr. 
Rawlinson;  and  the  ostentation  of  his  reti- 
cence pained  Rosa  more  than  the  most  open 
discussion  would  have  done,  for  it  was  so  ter- 
ribly significant  of  active  memories.  At  last 
she  said,  with  a  kind  of  desperate  courage, 
"  You  have  been  absent  from  Lone-house 
Dale,  have  you  not,  Captain  Morris  P" 

"Absent?  No,  Miss  Arden,  not  a  day. 
What  makes  you  think  so  P  " 

*'  Oh,  nothing — only  your  ceasing  so  sud- 
denly to  call,"  said  Bma,  with  a  look  of  forced 
unconsciousness. 

"  I  had  other  reasons  than  what  you  sap< 
posed,"  replied  the  Captain,  in  a  low  voice, 
looking  fixedly  at  her. 

She  did  not  answer.  Though  she  had 
provoked  the  conversation,  she  dreaded  its 
direction,  for  she  was  afraid  to  learn  the  view 
which  ber  London  friend  took  of  that  memo- 
rable occurrence,  vrishing  all  the  time  to 
know  it. 

After  a  long  pause,  Captain  Morris  sudden- 
ly said,  "  Miss  Arden,  as  your  only  fitting  as- 
sociate here,"  with  emphasis  on  the  adjective, 
"  and  as  a  former  friend,  may  I  presume  on 
these  jMivilwes,  and  ask  you  an  important 
question  P  Will  you  answer  me  if  I  do  tA. 
It  P  and  will  you  promise  not  to  think  me 
bold  or  presumptuous  P  "         '  ' 

"That  depends  on  the  qnestion,"  said 
Rosa,  with  a  vain  attempt  to  preserve  her 
natnnl  impasstvitf. 
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"Tell  me,  then,  the  meaning  of  that  extra- 
ordinary scene  of  the  other  day.  What  has 
become  of  Mr.  Rawlinson,  and  how  is  Mios 
Doveton  P   What  is  she  doing  now  ?  " 

"  She  has  broken  off  her  engagement,  of 
eourRe,"  said  Uosa,  coldly. 

"  And  you.  Miss  Arden  P  " 

**  1 1— what  of  me  P  What  do  you  want  to 
know  P  " — here  that  friendly  nettrng  became 
entangled  again  ? — « what  do  you  want  to 
know  of  me  P "  she  repeated,  her  pale  face 
bent  over  her  hands. 

"  What  is  your  position  fhe  aaid,  heutat- 
inglr. 

"My  position,  Captain  Morris„"  said  Bosa, 
raising  her  head  very  suddenly,  and  looking 
with  strange  steadiness  into  his  eyes ;  "  my 
position  P — how  could  that  be  changed  ? — 
how  could  it  be  other  than  what  it  was  be- 
fore?" 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you,  Miss  Ar- 
den, but  indeed  I  thought  it  possible  that  you 
m^t  have  aecepted  the  offer  so  tangibly 
made  to  you.  Your  life  here  is  painful,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  unlikely  that  you  would 
wish  to  ehau^  it" 

"  Ten,  it  is  painful  enough,**  said  Rosa, 
with  a  slight  sigh, "  but  I  would  not  exchange 
it  for  that  altematiTe." 

"  Why  do  you  stay  here  P"  asked  the  Cap- 
tain, flicking  a  grain  of  dust  off  his  knee  with 
his  thumb  and  middle  finder. 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  "  said  Rosa,  shru^^g 
her  shoulders.  "  If  I  leave,  it  will  be  so 
much  trouble  to  find  a  place  where  I  could 
live  !  Tlie  people  here  are  vulgar,  but  they 
are  kind;  end  I  am  too  indolent  to  make 
myself  actively  miserable.  I  live  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  weariness. .  I  am  bored  to  death 
by  them,  but  should  I  do  better  by  leaving 
tbemP" 

•*  They  love  yaa  very  much,"  aaid  Captain 
MortiS)  still  fliwng  at  that  obatioate  gram  of 
dust. 

"  Yes,"  Rosa  answered,  wearily.  "  Vulgar 
people  always  do  love  so  excessively  j  I 
never  knew  an  ill-bred  person  in  my  life 
who  did  not  overpower  something  or  some 
one  with  their  lore  ! " 

"Is  affection,  then,  a  mark  of  ill-breed- 
ing with  you,  Miss  Arden?"  And  the 
Captain's  voice  was  rather  less  steady  than 
usual. 

"No,  I  dont  mean  that,"  she  aud— waa 
her  voice  trembling,  too  ? — bat — " 

"  But  it  wearies  you  to  be  lovedP" 

"  By  some  people,  and  too  much,  yes,"  said 
Rosa,  distinctly. 

Captain  Morris  turned  as  pal*-  as  the  pallid 
face  beside  him  ;  then  with  a  forced  laugh,  he 
Said,  "Your  frankness,  Miss  Arden,  is  as 
'beautiful  as  your  antipathy  to  being  loved  is 
distressing.  Uowever,  I  fear  you  must  live  a 
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martyr  all  your  life,  for  no  one  can  know  you 
without  loving  you."  But  this  was  simply 
a  superficial  compliment.  There  was  not 
an  accent  of  truth  or  heart  in  these  loving 
words ;  Rosa  was  quick  enough  to  feel  that 

"  Then  Mr.  Rawlinson  naa  really  no 
chance  P "  asked  the  Captain,  in  a  slightly 
mocking  manner,  after  a  short  silence. 

"  Captain  Morris,"  said  Rosa,  with  a  voice, 
every  sound  of  which  fell  like  an  ivory  ball, 
smooth,  dead,  and  distinct,  "  I  scarcely  ex- 
pected to  have  heard  such  a  cruel  insult  f^m 
your  lips.  Do  you  imagine,  seriously,  that  I 
— I — could  have  entered  the  lists  wiui  sucb  a 
person  as  Miss  Doveton,  and  for  such  a  prize 
as  Mr.  Rawlinson  P  Do  you  think  that  evca 
if  he  had  not  been  engaged  to  Miss  Dovettm 
I  could  have  suffered  the  pretensions  of  such 
a  creature  P  Captain  Morris,  surely  you  do 
not  confound  want  of  money  with  want  of 
refinement,  nor  believe  that  because  I  am 
ruined  in  circumstances,  I  must  therefore  have 
become  depraved  in  mind.** 

"  Why  depraved,  Miss  Arden  ?  ** 

"  What  a  question ! "  said  Rosa,  angrily. 

"  But  tell  me — what  sin,  what  <»pravity 
wi»ild  there  have  been  in  your  accepting  the 
love  of  a  wealthy  and,  at  all  events,  a  very 
warm-hearted  man?  But  I  for^tj  yon  do 
not  like  to  be  loved !  "  the  captam  could  not 
repress  that  sarcasm,  well-bred  man  as  he 
was! 

"  I  thought  Captain  Morris  conudered  me 
at  least  a  gentle-woman,"  answered  Rosa, 
haughtily.  "  Nor  can  I  understand  by  what 
action  I  nave  forfeited  my  claim  on  him  to  be 
still  considered  so."  And  Rosa — her  usual 
mode  of  ending  a  disagreeable  conversation 
—rose  slowly  from  h«r  place,  and  bowing  to 
her  companion,  passed  qoi^y  from  the 
room. 

When  safely  up-stairs.  she  bolted  her  door, 
though  the  bolt  was  worn  and  did  not  shoot 
home.  It  aatisfied  the  smtiment  of  securitr, 
though.  And  then  she  sat  down  the  Aoe 
of  her  bed,  and  burying  her  fece  m  her  pil- 
low, remuned  there  for  some  hours,  cold, 
motionless,  and  stony,  saying,  only  inwudly 
to  herself, "  Oh  that  I  could  live  back  that 
last  half-hour ! " 

As  for  Captain  Morris,  he  stayed  a  short 
time  alone,  in  the  renowned  parsonage  parlor, 
hit  face,  too,  concealed  in  his  hands.  Then 
muttering  aloud, "  What  a  fool  I  am  to  love 
a  mere  oeartless  stabie,"  he  got  up  and 
walked  with  his  military  step  through  tiia 
room,  and  so  out  of  the  house,  and  away 
down  the  paved  road. 

That  night  he  rode  away  from  Lone-house 
Dale  altogether,  leaving  a  note  for  Mioa 
Arden,  whish  abe  burnt  aa  aoon  aa  the  had 
read  it 
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CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH. 

Months  passed;  those  stranfre,coId,  gloomy 
nontlis  which  sap  the  Iife4)lo(xl  of  the  yotmg 
more  than  any  amount  of  excess,  and  wither 
up  Uie  heart  and  brain  with  deadly  power. 
Marian  had  grown  somewhat  gaunt,  Koaa 
somewhat  pnler  and  more  rrail;  the  boozv 
yomig  vquire  had  shaken  off  his  shame-face^- 
nen,  and  now  rode  through  the  Dale,  and 
halted  at  the  Bag  of  Nails  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  to  make  him  and 't  young  lady  the 
talk  of  the  village.  And  ever)-tbing  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  lazj-  tracks  of  the  past,  even  to 
the  favorite  comer  on  that  hard  shining  sofa, 
and  the  round  of  buttered  toast  daily  stripped 
of  its  cruftt  by  motherly  little  Mrs.'  Doveton, 
acting  pelican  at  the  tea-table.  All  the  same 
but  Rosa,  and  Rosa  waa  changed — not  in 
fece  nor  yet  in  bearing,  but  in  mind. 

It  was  the  old  story  of  Py«nalion  and  the 
■tatue ;  of  Meninon  and  the  voice,  which  the 
living  light  of  heaven  brought  forth,  Rosa 
had  begun  to  feel,  to  sufler,  to  hope,  to  lote. 
The  statue  bad  warmed  into  life,  the  stone 
image  had  given  forth  a  voice,  answering  to 
the  great  light  and  glory  of  nature.  Rosa 
was  traufifonned,  and  the  Doveton  idotatr]- 
knew  no  bounds  at  the  change  they  felt  but 
could  not  analyse.  Still  the  same  gentle,  la- 
dylike, graceful  girl,  as  in  the  days  of  her 
moral  death,  stilt  as  unruffled  and  as  self-pos- 
sessed, she  yet  had  an  atmosphere  of  warmth, 
and  life,  and  loring  sympathy  about  her  which, 
though  translatea  in  nothing  more  active  than 
looks  and  kindly  accents,  yet  made  her  an- 
other creature  to  what  she  used  to  be.  It  was 
literally  that  now  she  was  alire,  if  life  means 
human  feeling  ^nd  human  emotion,  and  that 
hitherto  she  had  been  dead.  And  every  one 
about  her  felt  (he  diange,  though  no  one  saw 
whence  it  sprang,  nor  could  trace  it  by  any 
overt  or  palpable  manifestation. 

But  Captain  Morris  did  not  come  to  benefit 
by  the  change ;  and  Rosa  was  forced  to  go 
through  her  dreary  initiation  into  the  true 
knowledge  of  human  life  alone  and  uncom- 
forted.  It  waa  better  for  her  that  it  was  so ; 
for  all  she  Aretted  so  sadly  in  secret,  and  shed 
such  un-Rosa-like  tears.  She  little  knew  that 
those  tears  were  disolving  the  unlovely  rock- 
work  within  which  she  had  intrench'ed  her 
heart,  and  that  they  were  her  baptism  into  a 
world  and  faith  which  hitherto  she  had  dos- 
pised  and  refused — the  world  of  lore,  the  Aith 
and  creed  of  suSering  and  sympathy. 

Two  years  jMssed  thus ;  by  the  end  of  which 
time  poor  gaunt  Klarian's  condition  had  sub- 
sided into  a  species  of  chronic  widowhood, 
which  only  made  her  more  silent  and  less 
bashful  than  before,  but  which  had  long  wo 
tost  the  sharpness  and  bitterness  of  desolor 
tion.  Indeed  at  times  she  was  happy  enough, 
tmufbring  to  Rosa  all  the  idolatry  which  be- 
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fore  she  had  divided  between  her  and  her  lov^ 
er,  and  finding  ample  food  for  her  heart  in 
endless  small  self-sacriftces  and  incessant  acts 
of  devotion,  which  Rosa,  in  her  reformed  char- 
acter, bore  with  wonderiul  patience,  growing 
at  last  to  fairly  like  the  girt  who  formerly  tiaa 
been  her  daily  scourge.  And  giving  practi- 
cal proofs,  too,  of  her  liking  by  teaching 
Manan  all'  that  she  herself  knew,  and  labor- 
ing hard  to  render  her  less  ungoinlv  and  more 
conventional.  For  it  teas  a  hard  task ;  as 
little  promising  of  success  as  if  she  had  un- 
dertaken to  teach  an  elephant  ^'mnastica,  or 
a  milch  cow  the  five  ''positions."  But  it 
amused  her,  gave  her  a  living  occupation,  and 
exerose  for  her  padence  too ;  and  after  all  it 
did  Marian  a  tittle  good ;  how  inappredidtle 
soever  in  amount,  still  a  little.  So  that  the 
Doveton  family  had  got  into  a  glorious  moral 
condition;  though  their  happiness  was  only 
very  lead-colored  still ;  when  a  letter  arrived 
by  the  red-haired  post^rl — a  letter  well 
thumbed  and  rather  torn,  greasy,  fishy,  and 
dog's-eared — that  notable  event,  the  First 
Lc^er  to  Rosa  since  her  residence  in  Lone- 
house  Dale :  which  accounted  for  its  tattered 
condition,  seeing  that  every  one  in  the  village 
had  thumbed  it  over,  and  specidated  on  the 
sender.  Though  no  one  wentTery  far  wrong, 
for  almost  all  in  a  breath  ascribed  the  author- 
ship where  it  was  due,  to  the  London  man  of 
two  years  gone. 

Yes,  Captain  Henry  Morris  emerged  from 
the  obscunw  of  his  silence  again,  and  once 
more  extended  his  hand  to  Rosa.  This  time 
not  quite  in  vain,  nor  without  reason. 

"  By  the  merest  chance  in  the  world,"  lie 
wrote — which,  however,  was  not  strictly  true, 
for  he  had  sought  instead  of  finding  by  chance 
the  occasion  of  his  present  letter — "he  had 
stumbled  on  an  old  deWor  of  Mr.  Arden, 
whose  conscience,  keeping  pace  with  his  for- 
tunes, urged  him  to  r^pay  to  the  orphan  what 
be  had  owed  to  the  father."  Then  going  mto 
details,  he  proved,  quite  to  Rosa*i  satisfaction, 
that  Mr.  Kinsk}',  tlie  debtor,  had  really  owed 
her  father  «x  thousand  pounds,  which,  as  hit 
heir-at-law,  she  was  entitled  to  receive ;  and 
which  elie  might  receive  without  hesitation, 
teenuf  that  Mr.  Kensley  had  speculated  him- 
ael^  into  a  plum  of  the  true  magnum  bonum 
roecies.  The  letter  concluded  by  hoping  that 
Miss  Arden  was  quite  well,  and  that  she  had 
not  entirely  forgotten  the  writer ;  a  postscript 
announcing  that  writer's  "  intention  of  calling 
on  her  earlv  next  week — he  having  businesa 
which  rendered  a  visit  to  Lone-house  Dab 
indispensable." 

"So  Rosa  touched  the  summit  of  her 
secret  hopea  at  lut  Dear  Rosa  I  how  hein- 
tiful  all  the  Inrren  life  of  Lone-bouse  Dak 
hx)ik«d  to  her  in  the  hours  lyinc  betweeoi 
that  pleuant  zeadiDg  and  the  earlj  day*  ot 
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next  week.  She  nevnr  knew  vfaat  jov  or 
beauty  meant  before ;  and  now  she  drank  of 
their  very  essence.  Captnin  Morris  would 
have  been  as  surprised  as  flattered  had  be 
read  her  heart,  had  he  counted  up  its  hopes 
or  numbered  its  fears.  At  the  best  he  bad 
only  coveted  her  liking ;  he  had  never  dreamed 
of  her  LOVE. 

He,  too,  when  he  came  was  struck  with  the 
change  in  the  beautilul  statue  ot  two  years 
since.  He  thouslit  her  paler  and  more  deli- 
icate  even  than  before ;  not  quite  so  iovfly, 
because  thinner,  and  with  a  certain  care- 
wom  lodL  that  ages  more  Uian  mere  wrin- 
kles or  grey  hairs ;  but  he  soon  found  out 
how  wonderfully  improved  die  was  in  ehar- 
aeter,  and  how  much  power,  and  breadth,  and 
Warmth  she  had  acquired.  If  he  admired, 
liked,  and  fancied  he  loved  her  before,  what 
was  it  now  when  there  was  a  living  heart  to 
answer  back  his  own  ? — when  it  was  not  sim- 
ply admiration  of  outside  beauty,  but  love  of 
liiat  truer  beauty  which  the  soul  feels  though 
the  eye  cannot  measure?  Captain  Morris 
did  not  know  till  now  how  much  power  of 
affection  he  possessed;  but  he  found  it  out 
and  gauged  it  at  the  Lone-liouse  Dale  parson- 
age. 8till,  days  passed,  and  he  remamed  in 
a  state  of  chronic  discomfort  at  the  Bag  of 
Nails,  coming  daily  to  the  parsonage,  and  vast 
in  hia  achemea  for  the  redemption  of  a  strip 
of  land  which  lay  near  the  Long  Point  rocks, 
which  redemption  was  the  ostensible  "busi- 
ness" detJiinmg  bim  at  Lone-house  Dale. 
But  Rosa's  heart  told  her  a  different  story 
from  this  agrarian  fiction ;  and  How's  heart 
proved  the  truest  tale-bearer.  For  one  day 
Captain  Monis,  satisfied  with  his  observar- 
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tions,  and  wean  of  the  dleBM  be  had  inh 
posed  on  himself,  took  his  place  on  the  ckmy 
black  sofa  behind  the  dingy  curtains,  when 
everybody  but  •  Rosa  was  out  of  the  house ; 
and  in  the  very  spot  where,  two  years  before, 
he  thought  he  bad  received  a  repulse,  and 
where  Rosa  had  repented  so  bitterly  of  her 
heartlessness,  he  asked  her  manfully  and 
straitly  enough  to  become  his  wife.  And 
Rosa,  with  a  faint  blush,  and  a  sweet  soft 
smile,  and  a  graceful  bend  of  her  head,  very 
frankly  and  unaffectedly  said  "yes;"  but 
made  no  scene  and  vent  through  no  super- 
fluous emotion.  For  changed  though  she 
was,  she  was  still  Rosa,  ana  true  to  we  beat 
side  of  her  individuality. 

So  Miss  Arden  married  Captain  Morxist 
and  Lone-house  Dale  was  great  on  the  occ»- 
sion.  The  fluf^'-voioed,  beery  young  squire* 
stouter,  more  apoplectic,  and  more  Dult-like 
than  ever,  got  himself  into  a  state  of  excite- 
ment thereat,  and  resumed  his  intercourse 
with  the  parsonage.  He  would  willingly 
have  renewed  his  engagement  with  Manan, 
but  poor  gaunt  Marian  refused  him  steadily — 
more  from  humility  than  from  wounded  pride ; 
saving  sadly,  shakmg  her  head  with  ajerk, — 
'*  No  1  no!  who  can  love  me  after  her  ?  "  To 
which  resolution  she  adhered  with  true  H*- 
rianic  firmness,  much  to  the  young  aqmie^ 
disgust,  and  the  dismiqr  of  the  pamital  pair. 
But  she  lived  with  Rosa  after  they  both  ued, 
and  was  the  butt  ud  the  darling  of  a  tribe 
of  little  Rosas,  whom  she  idolized  and  spoilt  as 
only  spinster  housemates  can.  And  when  she 
died,  God's  blessing  and  human  love  shed  a 
light  and  a  glory  on  her  grave.        £.  L. 


LbTTEHB  OW  EOTPT,  SdOK.  AMD  THE  HOLT 

Land.— To  the  fifth  »ditiott  of  Lord  Lindsay's 
well-known  and  universally-admired  Leitera  on 
Eggpt,  Edom^attd  the  Bolg  Land,  arc  prefixed  a 
preface  and  Additional -notes,  in  which  the  recent 
important  discoveries  in  Easttm  Africa  are  no- 
ticed when  they  bear  upon  tfat.  subject  of  ttu 
Work.  Among  these  discoveries  Lord  Lindsay 
enumerates  the  sarcophagi  enshrining  the  mum- 
mies of  the  Bull  Apis,  found  in  tlie  Pyramids 
by  LepsiuB ;  and  the  tombs  of  the  oSic«ra  of 
state  nnder  the  Pharaohs  who  built  the  pyra- 
mids ;  the  identification  of  Uothan,  or  "  the  ttio 
Wells,"  the  scene  of  Joseph's  visit  to  his  breth- 
Ton,  and  of  his  sole  to  Hoa  Midianites,  by  M.  van 
■de  Veldo  and  Dr.  Robinson ;  the  identification  of 
Emmaus  and  Fella,  by  Dr.  Robinson ;  the  dis- 
covery by  Mr.  Porter  of  a  circular  temple  of 
Baal  on  tbo  eastern  summit  of  Mount  Hermon, 
supposed  to  bo  the  earliest  relic  of  primeval 
worship  of  Syria  remaining ;  uid  a  detailed  de- 
scription by  Mr.  Potter  and  Dr.  Robinson  of  a 
curious  monument  on  the  road  from  Baalbec  to 
Ribleh.  Among  the  points  of  interest  discussed 
fa  the  notes  is  tw  qaeetton,  whathw  Oebal  Ser- 
1m1  be  the  Sinai  of  Exodos.  Lord  Lindsay 


states  the  lamentable  fact  that  since  the  iron  rale 
of  Ibraham  Pasha,  has  been  removed,  Syria  is 
becoming  more  and  more  barbarons.  In  places 
where  Lord  Lindsay  was  accustomed  to  wander 
unharmed,  travellers  arc  now  subjected  to  in- 
sults and  contumely, — to  robbety  and  attempts 
to  mnrdw.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  our  u&- 
ance  wlA  die  Eastern  nations  in  the  war  wiA 
Russia,  appears  to  have  only  had  the  effect  of 
exasperating  them  against  us.  There  seems 
some  hope  mat  the  principles  of  toleration  may 
be  generally  adopted  by  Christians ;  but  perse- 
cution and  propagandism  by  fire  and  sword  are 
an  essentiaT element  of  Sdbhammedanism.  The 
pi^foce  and  additional  notes  bring  this  originally 
most  entertaining  and  accurate  accoant  of  the 
very  interestiug  countries  of  whicli  it  treats, 
abreast  with  the  latest  discoveries  of  the  day. 
The  iiiastrations  are  good ;  but  we  trust  that 
all  future  travellers  trill  adopt  the  system  of 
illustrating  their  works  by  photo4tereo^^)hs, 
after  the  example  of  Professor  Fiasxi  Smydi, 
who  justly  considers  them  the  only  offlaeat 
check  upon  the  pencils  and  iraaginatiou  ^ 
travellers,— LAerary  GoMette. 
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TWO  DARK  DAYS. 
I. 

Jr  Ab  dread  day  that  eiHs  thee  benoe, 
Throngfa  a  red  mist  of  flHir  thould  loom, 
(CloBing  in  deadliest  night  and  gloom. 

Long  hours  of  aching,  dumb  BuspeoM) 
Aod  leave  me  to  my  lonely  doom. 

I  think,  beloved,  I  coald  see 
In  thy  dear  eyes  the  loving  lighi 
Giaxe  into  vacancy  and  night, 

And  still  sav,  "  God  is  good  to  mo. 
And  all  tfiat  be  decrees  is  right. 

That  watching  thy  slow  straggling  breath, 
And  answering  each  perplexed  sign, 
I  still  could  pray  thy  prayer  and  mine. 

And  tcU  thee,  acaf,  though  this  was  deadi. 
That  God  was  love,  and  love  divine. 

Could  hold  thee  in  my  anns,  and  lay 
Upon  my  heart  thy  weary  head. 
And  meet  th^  last  smile  ere  it  fled; 

Then  liear,  as  m  a  dream,  one  sinr, 
"  Now  all  is  oTer-«he  is  dead.^' 

Could  smooth  thy  garments  with  fond  care. 
And  cross  thytiands  upon  thy  breast, 
And  IcisB  thine  eyelids  down  to  rest, 

And  yet  say  no  word  of  despair, 
But,  through  my  sobbing,  It  is  best. 

Could  stifle  down  the  gnawing  pain, 
And  say,  "  We  still  divide  our  life, 
She  has'  the  rest,  and  I  the  trife, 

And  mine  the  loss,  and  hers  the  gain  : 
My  ill  with  bliss  for  her  is  rife." 

Then  tarn,  and  the  old  duties  take, — 
Alone  now,— yet  with  earnest  will 
Gathering  tweet  sacred  traces  still 

To  help  me  on,  and,  for  thy  sake 
My  heart  and  life  and  soul  to  fill. 

I  think  I  could  check  vain  weak  tears, 
And  toil, — although  the  world's  great  space 
Held  nothing  but  one  vacant  plara. 

And  see  the  dark  and  weary  years 
Lit  only  by  a  vanished  grace. 

And  sometimee,  irtien  the  day  was  o'er, 

Call  op  the  tender  past  again : 

Its  painful  joy,  its  nappy  fain. 
And  live  it  over  yet  once  more, 

And  say,  "  but  few  more  yean  remain." 
And  then,  when  I  had  striven  my  best. 

And  all  around  would  softly  say, 

"  See  how  Time  makes  all  grief  decay," 
To  lie  down  thankfully  to  rest, 

And  seek  thee  in  eternal  day. 

II. 

Bnt  if  the  day  should  ever  ris»— 
It  could  not  and  it  cannot  be- 
Yet,  if  the  snn  should  ever  see. 

Looking  upon  us  from  his  skies, 
A  day  that  took  thy  heart  from  me; 

H  loving  thee  still  more  and  mon^ 
And  still  BO  willing  to  be  blind, 
I  should  the  bitter  knowledge  find. 

That  Time  had  eaten  out  the  core 
Of  love,  and  left  the  empty  rind ; 

If  the  jioor  liAleH  woids,  at  las^ 
TlwMalgonek  that  wai  ones  fo  iwn^ 


Should  cease  my  eager  heart  to  ciieiat. 
And  cmmble  back  into  the  past. 
And  show  the  whole  a  vam  deceit; 

If  I  should  see  thee  turn  away. 
And  know  that  prayer,  and  time,  and  pain, 
Conld  no  more  tfiy  lost  love  rt^in. 

Than  bid  the  hoars  of  dying  day 
Oleam  in  their  mid-day  noon  again. 

If  I  should  choose  thy  hand,  and  know 
That  hencef<»th  we  must  dwell  apart. 
Since  I  had  seen  thy  love  depart, 

And  only  count  the  hours  flow 
By  the  dull  throbbing  of  my  heart 

If  I  should  gRie  and  gaze  in  vain 

Into  thy  eyes  so  deep  and  clear, 

And  read  the  truth  of  ail  my  fear 
Ebdf-inixed  with  pity  for  my  pain. 

And  sorrow  for  the  vaiusned  year. 
If  not  to  grieve  thee  overmuch, 

I  strove  to  counterfeit  disdain. 

And  weave  me  a  new  life  again. 
Which  thy  life  could  not  roar,  or  touch. 

And  so  smile  down  my  bitter  pain. 
The  ghost  of  my  dead  PaM  would  liss 

And  mock  me,  and  I  contd  not  dare 

Look  to  a  future  of  despair. 
Or  even  to  the  eternal  skies. 

For  I  should  still  be  lonely  Aere. 

All  Truth,  all  Honor,  then  would  seera 
Vain  clouds,  which  the  first  wind  blewli^; 

All  Trust,  a  folly,  doomed  to  die  ; 
All  Life,  a  usclcBS  empty  dream  ; 

All  Lqvc, — since  thine  had  failed— a  lie. 
But  see,  thy  tender  smile  has  cast 

My  fear  away  :  this  thought  of  mine 

Is  treason  to  my  love  and  thine ; 
For  Love  is  Life,  and  Death  at  last 

Crowns  it  eternal  and  divine  1 

— ifiMUebU  WortU. 


CHARITY. 
WuEK  you  meet  with  one  suspected 

Of  some  secret  deed  of  sham^ 
And  for  this  by  all  rejected 

As  a  thing  of  evil  fame ;  . 
Guard  thine  every  look  and  action, 

Speak  no  word  of  heartless  blame, 
For  the  slanderer's  vile  detraction 

Yet  may  soil  thy  goodly  name. 
When  you  meet  with  one  pursuuig 

Ways  the  lost  have  entered  in, 
Working  ont  his  own  nndcni^. 

With  his  recklessness  and  sin ; 
Think,  if  placed  in  his  condition, 

Would  a  kind  word  be  in  vain  1 
Or  a  look  of  cold  suspicion 

Win  thee  back  to  truth  again  ? 

Tbdre  are  spots  that  bear  no  flowers, 

Not  because  the  soil  is  bad, 
But  the  summer's  genial  showos 

Never  make  their  bosoms  glad ; 
Better  have  an  act  that's  kindlv. 

Treated  sometimes  with  disdain. 
Than  by  jod|;ing  others  blindly, 

Doom  the  mnooent  to  pain. 
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OUR  CHARLEY. 


From  ntan. 

OUB  CHABLEY, 
Five  years  ago  we  parted  from  our  Char- 
ley, bound  for  the  East — the  blithest,  bright- 
est, bravest  lad  that  ever  drew  breath.  I, 
who  have  been  hiB  mother,  as  be  says,  these 
fourteen  years,  have  a  right  to  boast  of  him  ; 
but  all  our  island  knows  mm.  He  was  but  just 
sixteen  upon  the  night  of  the  great  storm, 
when  I  and  all  of  us  thought  in  our  hearts 
that  we  should  never  live  to  see  another  day : 
the  whole  Atlantic  ra^in^  at  our  feet,  and 
the  south-west  wind,  in  its  unbroken  fury, 
pouring  upon  our  low-roofed  cottage — the 
first  opponent,  save  a  few  maslless  ships,  that 
it  had  met  for  a  thousand  miles.  The  dark- 
ness and  the  noise  were  hideoua ;  but,  worse 
still,  the  pauses,  when  the  powers  of  air  seemed 
to  be  gathering  strength  for  some  more  tre- 
mendous effort,and  when  the  lightning  showed 
for  an  instant  the  long  line  of  white  and  Bhud- 
dering  cliff,  and  the  black  mass  of  waters  ris- 
ing in  wrath  to  overwhelm  it.  We  women 
were  all  up,  and  in  the  parlor ;  the  supper- 
table  was  yet  spread  there,  at  which  four 
hours  before  we  bad  sat,  and  laughed,  and 
eaten,  listening  to  the  rising  tempest,  not 
without  a  selfish  sort  of  comfort — God  forgive 
us  ! — to  think  that  we  were  safe  and  warm  on 
land.  There  is  a  strange  difference  observa- 
ble under  all  circumstances  between  hours, 
whatever  thejr  may  be,  devoted  to  Vf^eMnesa 
and  those  ^ven  to  rest,  lletween  twelve 
o'clock,  for  instance,  to  the  lady  of  feshion, 
and  three  o'clock,  if  she  happen  to  be  awak- 
ened at  such  a  time ;  and  between  ten  and 
one  to  persons  who  live  domestic,  quiet  lives 
like  ouraelves ;  quite  apart  from  the  contrast 
which  the  gaiety  and  brightness  of  the  one, 
and  the  loneliness  and  darkness  which  the 
other,  must  of  course  present-^tbey  seem 
periods  .of  two  seperate  existences,  one  of 
which  is  not  without  a  certtun  terror  for  us. 
Whenever  I  have  chanced  to  be  called  up  at 
night,  from  illness  in  the  house  or  other  cause, 
although  I  soon  get  my  brain  in  order  for 
working  purposes,  I  am  a  lone  time  coming  to 
myself:  the  ouuneas  that  I  lure  been  in  such 
times  set  to  do  has  always  appeared,  in  a  meas- 
ure, weird-like,  the  famdiar  places  unnatural, 
and  my  friends  themselves  what  the  Scotch 
call  "uncanny."  I  think  most  people  will 
feel  what  I  mean.   On  this  night  of  tlie  tern- 

fiest  we  were  alt  exces^vely  terrified.  It  was 
ong  before  the  candles  could  be  lit  (the  wind 
got  in  so  everywhere),  and,  when  ihat  was 
done,  we  were  the  more  frightened  with  look- 
ing at  each  other's  faces.  Poor  Janet — but 
fourteen  then — with  her  brown  hair  hanging 
about  her  shoulders,  and  her  large  eyes  start- 
ing out  of  their  bed  !  Herbert — thirteen — 
very  pale,  villi  ^is  mouth  set  in  an  artificial 
imfle,  poor  little  fellow,  while  his  teeth  ohtb- 1 


tered  with  horror !  Small  Alice,  in  fits  of  tean 
and  screaming,  so  as  to  be  heard  even  through 
that  tempest,  and  both  the  maids  pictures  of 
abj  ect  terror !  Presently,  while  the  house  wa> 
rocking  to  and  fro  like  a  tree,  in  rushed  Ute- 
ter  Charley,  dressed,  and  with  his  Olengany 
cap  on. — "  Now,  girls,"  cried  he,  "  who  wiU 
shut  the  front-door  after  me  P  '* 

"  Good  heavens,  Charley,"!  exclaimed, "  you 
are  not  surely  mad  enough  to  venture  oat  in 
such  a  night  as  this  P  " 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  am ;  "why  not  P 

"  In  such  a  night  as  tfiis 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  tree*. 
Did  Jessicai  " 

We  read  it, you  know,  the  othernight.  I  am 
going  after  Jessica — Phoebe  Taylor,  that  i^— 
or  she  will  be  drowned  else.  I  am  certain  that 
this  spring-tide,  with  such  a  gale  to  help 
will  more  than  reach  their  cottage,  and  the 
old  man  can  never  carry  her  away  without 
help." 

He  spoke  of  the  bedridden  wife  of  a  super- 
annuated fisherman,  who,  in  defiance  of  the 
warnings  of  his  companions,  had  set  up  his 
old  boat  by  way  of  a  house,  in  the  comer  ol 
the  bay,  just  above  high-water  mark. 

Directly  Charley  mentioned  this,  we  knew 
at  once  the  danger  to  which  this  aged  couple 
must  already  be  exposed,  for  it  wanted  but  an 
hour  or  so  to  full  tide  i  but  the  dangers  of  a 
rescue  were  not  less. 

*<  Remember,  Charles,"  cried  I, "  that  these 
three  children  have  nobody  to  look  to  for 
protection  in  the  world,  save  you." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  laughed  he  gaily ;  there's  Her- 
bert; ain't  there,  Herbert  P  Besides  which, 
you  will  not  get  rid  of  me  so  easily  (  you  will 
see  me  again  anon, bearing  the  lovely  Phosbe 
in  my  arms." 

A  tremendous  crash,  occasioned  by  the  fly- 
ing open  of  the  hall-door,  and  its  being  jam- 
med against  the  wall  by  the  blast,  announced 
the  boy's  departure.  "Then  we  felt  deserted 
indeed.  The  two  maids  were  blown  down  in 
the  passare,  in  thmt  attempt  to  shut  the  door 
again,  and  the  rush  of  wind  into  all  parts  of 
the  house  became  so  violent,  that  I  was  bn 
momentary  expectation  of  its  lifting  thenxtf 
off.  Our  only  comfort  seemed  to  oe  gaang 
at  the  lighthouse.  We  had  been  inside  it  but 
a  few  days  before,  and  it  was,  in  a  manner, 
cheering  to  know  that  there  were  living  be- 
ings there  then  engaged  in  thnr  usual  occu- 
pation, and  even  counteracting  to  some  extent 
the  awful  effects  of  the  storm.  In  the  mean- 
time, walking  edgeways,  as  he  afterwards  af- 
firmed, in  order  to  offer  as  little  resistance  to 
the  wind  as  possible,  and  absolutely  feeling 
his  way  foot  by  fbot,  our  Charley  had  reached 
the  paui  that  winds  down  to  the  beach.  Here, 
away  from  the  trees,  and  in  the  open,  it  vu 
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not  10  intohy  dark,  and  the  gusts  hemg  dead 
■gabst  him,  only  nailed  him  to  the  cliff  with- 
out danoer  of  sweeping  him  from  off  it,  which, 
had  it  chaDged  to  a  point  or  two  more  west- 
ward, it  would  hare  done  at  once,  like  a  knife. 
The  tumult  below  him  sounded  bo  near  and 
Bwfut,  that  he  seemed  to  be  descending  into 
the  sea ;  a  slip,  a  ialse  turn,  a  sprain  of  the 
hand  or  ankle,  would  now  have  been  certain 
death  to  him.  There  was  a  h'ght  still  burn- 
ing in  the  wooden  hut,  however,  which  ^ded 
him  aright,  and  gave  him  B|Hrit,  for  it  told 
him  that  b«  was  not  too  late.  He  found  the 
old  man  sitting  by  hit  wlf»,  wiUi  whom  he 
had  AiUy  made  up  bis  mind  to  die,  since  he 
could  not  save  her.  He  had  attempted  to  do 
so,  however,  for  the  poor  woman  was  partly 
dmsed  and  had  been  lifted  on  to  a  chair. 
She  was  trying,  as  Charles  entered  the  but, 
to  persuade  her  husband  to  leave  her  to  her 
&te ;  '  but,  since  it  is  your  time  to  die,  Phcebe,' 
said  the  old  man,  "  I  seem  to  have  lived  in 
this  world  long  enough."  Xo  two  young  lov- 
ers, charcoal-burning  to  death  together  after 
the  French  fashion,  were  ever  htuf  so  noble 
a  spectacle  as  that  of  this  ancient  couple. 
There  was  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  real- 
ity of  th&i  heroism,  for  the  spray  of  the  still 
ndng  tide  had  already  begun  to  patter  against 
their  reft^,  and  th^  uiew  that  the  end 
must  be  very  near  indeed.  Charles  and  the 
old  man  togisther  had  to  wade  very  deep  be- 
Ibre  Uiey  got  poor  Phoebe  to  the  foot  of  the 
path,  up  which,  with  such  a  burden,  they  were 

Stnte  unable  to  make  their  way.  But  our 
'barley  was  not  the  only  angel  abroad  that 
night :  the  two  coast-guard  men  bad  also  be- 
thought them  of  the  perilous  situation  of  the 
Taylors,  and  had  come  from  the  station  with 
lanterns,  to  see  what  could  be  done  for  them. 
They  dared  not,  in  such  a  night  as  this,  how- 
ever, take  the  shortest  way  which  lay  across 
the  Down,  and  had  been  much  delayed,  so 
that  the  light  in  the  little  room  was  quenched, 
and  the  hut  itself  tar  ont  to  sea,  wnen  they 
arrived ;  but  they  were  in  time  to  assist  in 
bringing  Phoebe  up  the  cliff.  We  heard  noth- 
ing of  them  until  the  party  were  in  the  little 
hail,  and  at  the  parlor-door— -all  safe. 

I  will  tell  you  one  thing  more  of  Charley, 
to  prove  to^ou  how  brave  a  boy  he  was. 

One  of  his  chief  pleasures  was  to  join  the 
fisher  lads  in  their  perilous  expeditions,  afVer 
the  nests  of  the  eider-duck,  and  for  the  eggs 
of  other  sea-fowl.  With  the  aid  of  an  iron  bar 
and  a  rope,  he  would  swing  himself  over  the 
foce  of  the  steepest  clilb,  and  into  caverns 
which  one  would  have  thought  no  creature 
eould  have  entered  save  with  winga.  Upon 
one  occsnon,  he  went  ont  with  another  youth, 
with  only  one  strong  rope  between  them,  and, 
iaeteadof  one  remaining  above  the  precipice 
while  the  other  went  below,  they  tboi^ht  it 


would  be  excellent  fun  to  go  down  together* 
They  chose,  too,  for  this  amusement  one  of 
the  loftiest  and  least-frequente^  cliffii  of  all, 
midway  in  which,  however,  they  bad  seen  from 
their  boat  once,  a  great  cave  much  haunted  by 
the  seafowl.  They  fixed  their  bar  firmer  than 
usual,  and  took  to  the  rope  together,  the 
fisher  lad  being  undermost ;  they  laughed  and 
chatted  in  air,  with  the  sea  four  hundred  feet 
beneath  tbem,a8  town-bred  lads  would  laugh 
and  chatter  in  a  swing ;  but  they  found  it  by 
no  means  easy  to  reach  the  cavern  with  their 
donble  load,  being  afVsid  to  make  a  pendulum 
of  the  rope  for  fear  it  should  wear  away  from 
the  increased  friction  at  the  summit.  At  last 
the  boy  beneath  obtained  a  footing,  and  held 
the  rope  fast  while  Charles  slid  off  into  the 
hole.  But  attracted  by  the  cry  which  the 
latter  raised  at  sight  of  the  myriads  of  nests 
which  lay  within,  and  .confused,  perhaps,  be- 
sides, with  the  swinging,  the  fisher  lad  let  the 
rope  slip  through  nis  fingers ;  once  only  it 
swung  within  distance,  but  in  his  agitation  he 
made  a  futile  grasp  at  it  and  after  one  or  two 
vibrations,  succeeding  one  another  more  rap- 
idly than  I  can  write  of  them,  the  two  boj's 
were  left  in  their  living  tomb,  with  theraeana 
of  escape  indeed  within  sights  but  only  to  tan- 
talise them  with  its  proximity :  seven  or  eight 
foet  of  fotbomlesa  space  lay  between  them 
and  it— a  utuation  to  them,  who  well  undeP' 
stood  it,  more  awfully  penlous  even  than  it 
seems.  No  vessel  ever  came  near  enough* 
on  account  of  the  breakers,  to  see  any  signal 
such  as  they  could  make  from  the  sea ;  they 
had  left  no  word  at  home  of  whereabouts  thev 
were  going ;  and,  even  should  they  be  founa, 
it  was  very  improbable  that  means  could  be 
devised  for  their  rescue,  while  they  had  still 
the  strength  and  spirit  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  Toe  boys  looked  at  one  another  in 
blank  dismay,  as  they  thought  of  all  these 
things.  "My  poor  dear  mother,"- said  the 
fisher  lad,  wito  a  groan,  for  he  was  her  only 
hope.  "  Supposing  one  dropped,"  asked 
Charley,  thou^htfolly,  after  a  lew  moments. 
**  would  this  tide  carry  one  for  certain  on  to 
shore  in  the  fishing  bay  ?  " — "  Yes,"  said  the 
other,  "and  within  the  next  hour  to  a  eei^ 
tainty,  but  it  would  be  only  as  a  dead  corpse 
Master  Charles."— "God  alone  knows  that," 
quoth  Carley ;  *'  we  must  trust  in  Him."  He 
wrote  down  upon  a  slip  of  paper  (which  I 
now  possess,  with  the  writing  just  a  little,  a 
ver>*  little  shaken,  poor  fellow,  when  it  gets 
to  the  last  message)  some  such  words  as  these : 
"  Robert  Harris  is  in  the  Gull's  Hole  upon 
Wadden  Cliff:  he  has  lost  hold  of  the  rope, 
and  must  have  bete  M  once :  my  dearest  love 
to  all  at  home.— Charley.'  He  put  this  up 
in  his  case  bottle,  taking  the  cup  off  at  the 
bottom,  so  that  the  writing  might  be  aeen  at 
onoe  Uuough  the  glais,  and  buttoned  it  up  in 
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his  coat-pocket  "  My  people  are  richer  than 
yours,  Bob,  and  can  better  spare  me,"  cried 
he.  "  I  am  going  to  leap  at  the  rope,  old  fel- 
low, let  UB  snake  hands."   The  laa  tried  to 

Sersuade  him  not  to  risk  it,  but  rather  to  hope 
it  rescue  by  means  less  desperate.  But — 
"Don't  nnnerre  me,  Bob,"  was  the  simple 
beroic  answer;  **  once,  twice,  thrice,  and  here 
gocB."  The  other  hid  his  feee  while  the 
apnag  was  taken,  Hstening  fbr  the  fiuH>ff 
splash,  perhaps,  that  should  tell  him  bis 
friend  was  dead,  who  had  rooken  to  him  the 
instant  before.  But  when  he  looked  up,  our 
Charley  was  holding  well  on  to  the  rope, 
only  he  was  deadly  pale.  He  got  to  the  cave 
again  in  safety,  and  the  two  rescued  lads  came 
up  to  life  again,  with  their  pockets  stu^d 
with  eider-down.  Charles  was  a  brave  boy — 
his  widowed  mother's  darling  and  mine,  in 
whose  care  she  left  him,  and  beloved  by  all. 
He  did  not  know  her  long,  but  loved  her 
dearlr,  and  had  the  strangCBt  thoughts  about 
her  Mwaya.  He  thought  that  she  was  near 
to  hho,  and  upon  the  eve  of  anv  special  peril, 
ke  seemed  to  grow  eonsdous  or  her  presence. 
The  night  before  he  left  us,  as  we  wandered 
in  and  out  the  rocks  by  the  sea-shore,  and 
and  round  the  leafy  paths  that  thread  the 
(opse,  and  up  and  down  the  level  sands,  all 
grown  80  doubly  dear  to  him  at  parUng,  he 
was  full  of  this.  Perhaps  it  was  but  natural 
— having  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  happy  past, 
and  stroke  by  stroke  together  retouched 
many  a  picture  hanging  dim  enough  in  the 
long  gallery  of  memory,  that  we  should  come 
at  iaat  to  her.  With  our  eyes  upon  that 
boondless  world  of  waters  darkening  as  the 
night  drew  on,  with  that  whisper  of  eternity 
Inreaking  softly  on  our  ears,  alone,  and  in  that 
beautiml  spot,  it  was  natural,  I  say,  titot  we 
■hould  spwk  of  the  beloved  dead. 

"  Mother  "—he  called  me  "  mother  "  even 
then — "  she  is  listening  to  us  now,"  he  said. 
"  I  shall  see  her  in  my  dreams  to-night;  she  is 
quite  close  to  us." 

I  b^ged  him  not  to  talk  thus,  and  reminded 
him  that  it  was  time  to  go  within. 

"  Nay,"  said  he,  "  but  let  us  once  more 
climb  the  Down."  So  we  toUed  np  the  steep 
behind  us  in  silence,  under  the  innumerable 
stars. 

"  See  you,"  said  he,  when  we  had  reached 
the  summit,  "  yon  steadfast  lights  on  ocean  P 
There  rides  a  mighty  fleet,  the  guardian-an- 
gels of  our  land,  and  all  night  long  tbey  keep 
Btrict  wateh  and  ward  because  of  us.  There 
were  they,  sUll,  though  hid  from  view,  until 
we  gained  the  headland,  and  there  will  they 
be  when  we  descend  again.  So  it  is,  as  1 
think,  with  some  of  us :  few  souls  but  have 
■one  B{nrit  watching  over  them,  althoughun- 
■cen,  save,  baply,  when  a  more  tbao  common 
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danger  threatens,  when  heavenly  stoops  to 
earthly,  and  the  fleet  sails  round  to  us." 

I  do  not  mention  this  because  I  think  such 
a  belief  was  to  Charles'  credit—for  i  believe 
it  to  be  a  false  and  weak  one, — but  to  prove 
that  he  was  no  mere  samphire-gatherer  and 
pillager  of  gulls'  nests,  a  youth  of  nerves  and 
sinews  ool^.  Had  he  been  bo,  would  Janet, 
the  enthusiastic,  the  poetess,  have  ever  loved 
him  BO  dearly  as  she  didP  Would  gentle 
Alice,  fbr  whom  I  have  beard  Mm  wmve  ftill 
many  a  fiury  taleP  Would  fierby,  wbM9 
young  head  ne  filled  with  visions  «  tOfe  uul 
tourney  P 

It  was  terrible  the  parting  from  a  lad  like 
this;  but  he  thought  the  Fusabad  appoint- 
ment was  too  good  to  be  let  slip,  n>r  our 
sakesj  althongh,  fbr  himself,  he  would  have 
much  preferred  the  military  service.  We 
watched  the  mighty  vessel  that  bore  him  out, 
roundine  the  pomt  and  speeding  into  space, 
farther  thui  any  other  dewy  eyes  in  Bntian. 
Our  roo^  I  thii^,  is  the  last  English  home 
the  exile  see^  and  the  first  speck  which,  afln 
weary  years  grows  gradual  to  the  wght  on 
his  return.  Through  all  the  war  in  we  Cri- 
mea we  saw  the  very  last  of  every  squadron, 
the  smoke-clouds  streaming  on  the  horvwo'a 
verge,  and  the  first  glimmering  <tf  those  oounfc> 
less  sails  which  brought  up  from  the  waning 
"  under>world"  our  wounded  thousands.  If  the 
wind  was  favorable,  we  could  hear  the  martiat 
band-music,  nay,  even  the  cheers  themselveB, 
of  the  gallant  soldiers,  in  the  vessels  outward 
bound ;  and  in  the  homeward,  if  the  skies  were 
clear,  we  could  see,  with  telcECones,  the  verr 
beds  of  the  wounded,  ay,  and  perhaps  the  dead, 
brought  up  upon  the  decks  for  oisembarke- 
tion.  We  were  sad  enough  indeed,  but  we 
had  no  miwrieB  of  this  kind  then  to  dread  for 
Charley.  The  East  was  then  at  peace,  whither 
he  was  bound ;  the  vessel  that  bore  him  was 
cleaving  tranquil  seas.  The  next  letter,  how- 
ever, which  we  got  from  him  was  from  Spain. 
The  ship  had  been  wrecked  witli  awful  loss 
of  life — himself  picked  up  exhausted}  but 
"  all's  well,"  he  wrote,  "  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, except  for  my  kit,  and  I  hope  to  start 
from  Gibraltar  in  a  luckier  veBBel.  A  slip 
of  paper  was  enclosed  for  me :  "  I  told  you  that 
a  peril  threatened  me ;  remember  our  Inst 
talk  upon  the  shore."  There  was  not  a  word 
in  his  account  of  the  shipwreck  of  this  inct* 
dent,  which  we  read  of  in  the  newspapers  :— 
"  Among  other  deeds  of  heroism  auring  Ibe 
confbsion,  and  when  it  was  plain  that  the  ship 
must  go  to  pieces  in  a  few  minutes,  that  of  a 
Mr.  Oiarles  Brooke,  E.  I.  C.  S.,  deserves  cih 
peial  mention.  Observing  a  young  lady — 
Miss  Claud,  daughter  of  ^eutenant-Oenecal 
Claud,  of  the  Beiwal  army,  who  was  on  ber 
way  to  jcnn  ber  ntber  b  Caleutta-HUipo- 
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vided  with  aUfe-pnerrer,  he  remoTcd  his 
ovn  from  his  vaiat,  and  fastened  it  around 
her;  and  in  the  vater  afterwarda  perceiving 
her  to  be  drifting  out  to  sea,  he  brought  her 
by  incredible  exertions  under  the  protection 
oi  the  headland,  and  into  the  bay,  where  she 
was  rescued.  &Ir.  Brooke  waa  picked  up 
subsequently  insensible  i  but  we  are  happy  to 
state  tnat  this  noble  young  fellow  has  since 
entirely  recovered."  If  uiis  had  happehed 
two  years  later,  we  should  not  have  consid- 
vnd  the  proceeding  so  entirely  disinterested, 
as  after  that  period  Misa  Claud  began  to 
are  in  his  leltera  pretty  frequenUy  under  the 
more  fiimiliar  title  of  "  dearest  Ellen."  In 
due  time  they  were  married,  and  lost  Janu- 
ary wrote  us  a  most  enthusiastic  account  of 
their  little  hoy,  then  exactly  a  month  old, 
and  already  **  M^ginning  to  take  a  great  deal 
of  notice." 

<*  Next  Christmas,**  wrote  our  Charley,  "  we 
hope  all  three  to  spend  ui  the  beloved  island, 

"Where  grores  of  pine  on  either  band 
To  break  the  bloat  of  winter,  Btand, 

And,  east  and  west,  the  hoary  Channel 
Tumbles  a  breaker  on  chalk  ana  sand ; 

"Where  onderaeath  the  milky  steep, 
Ho  ships  of  battle  slowly  creep, 

And  on  throngh  zones  of  light  and  shadow, 
OUmmer  away  to  the  lonely  deep." 

We  have  the  latest  poetic  accounts  of  you, 
you  see,  up  here  at  Fusabad,  which,  indeed,  is 
almost  as  much  in  the  world,  and  quite  as 
civilized  a  town,  as  your  Southampton.  Ai^ 
den  is  here,  and  will  take  liis  leave  at  the 
same  time  with  ua  for  EngUod. "  How  I 
for  yoa  all  to  see  dw  Ellen  and  the 

Not  more  than  we  longed  for  them,  be 
•are!  How  we  pleased  ourselves  with  im- 
ag^ing  whet  sort  of  person— prettr  and 
sood-tempered,  we  were  certain— C%arle^ 
BUen  vrould  be!  And  that  sweet  hthy,  too, 
irhom_  we  loved  in  advance  ever  so  much, 
and  Msaed,  and  dandled,  and  made  much  of, 
already  in  antidpation  1  Whether  would  our 
Charley  himseu  be  changed  or  no  f  How 
much  would  he  have  to  tell  ua,  after  hie  five 
years'  absence !  What  a  merry,  merry  Christ- 
mas it  would  surely  be ! 

Then  came  the  first  rumors  of  revolt  to 
shadow  this  iair  picture.  Again  the  soldier- 
crowded  ships  b^an  to  pass  in  quick  suc- 
cession before  us  over  the  eastward  sea ;  but 
thia  time,  how  much  more  of  our  selfish  hearts 
th^  bore  with  them !  How  prajnrfiiUy,  wo- 
men though  we  vrere*  we  wiabea  God-speed 
to  rifle-hall  and  bwcmet  I  One  day  we  got 
a  ktter  from  our  Charley,  oon&nung  our 
worst  fears ;  worda  which,  from  him  who  at 
vaya  took  the  most  cheering  view  (tf  natten^ 
£lkd  xa  with  cruel  grieL 
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*<It  is  folly,"  wrote  he,  "to  di^uise  oar 
ncrition  any  long^'.  The  irregular  cavaby 
here  are  not  to  1»  trusted,  and  our  lives  an 
in  their  hands ;  the  generid  cannQt  afibrd  us 
any  addition  to  our  little  band  of  European 
soldiers ;  there  is  mutiny  all  around  ua  ;  and 
this  is  probably  the  last  dawk  that  will  go 
safe  to  its  destination,  so  I  write  in  haste  to 
catch  it.  I  have  looked  death  in  the  face  be- 
fore now,  mother,  but  never  with  such  dear 
ones  in  my  company :  this  is  what  mt^s  it 
terrible.  Some  of  us  here  think  better  of 
our  situation,  and  Qod  grant  that  they  may 
be  riffht ;  but  l—l  saw  ner  last  night,  and 
you  inaw  what  I  hold  such  a  aigjit  to  mean. 
You  will  not  soon  foi^t  we  and  minO)  whaV 
ever  happens,  I  well  know.  Heaven  Ums 
you  all.''^ 

Our  Charley  never  wrote  to  us  again.  The 
very  next  telegraph  ran  thus : — "An  outbreak 
of  the  L  C.  at  Fusabad ;  their  officers  wm 
fired  upon;  all  the  civilians  in  the  staUon 
massaored.  save  three."  Never,  surely,  had 
oracle  of  old  the  power  to  cast  in  despair,  to 
exdte  to  passionate  hope,  to  swonise  oy  au^ 
pense,  its  credulous  behevera,  uat  thiaworlit 
travcorsing  dumb  dbyl  poaseiBea  in  these  days^ 
Its  wires  are  as  the  very  Uireads  of  fete,  on 
which  hang  human  Uveaj  oor  heart-stx^igs 
have  become  electric  too,  and  with  then 
shudder  in  unison.  "  Save  three  r*  la  these 
two  words,  and  their  interpretation,  all  hapin- 
nese  or  misery  aeoned  for  us  to  centre :  Fa- 
ther, mother,  child !  Two  of  them !  one.  of 
them  at  least,  in  mercy,  must  be  amongst 
those  "  three !"  After  neaiiy  two  months  of 
wearing  hopes  and  fears,  the  names  were  pub> 
liabed,  giving  joy  to  other  households — te 
ours  despair.  Th^  were  all  three  strangers. 
Captain  Arden,  poor  Charley's  friend,  vras 
one  of  the  few  omcers  who  escaped  with  life  j 
he  vrrote  us  a  sad  letter,  with  out  one  cold 
gleam  of  hope,  in  a  report  that  he  had  heard  of 
some  Europeans  of  Fusabad  being  still  alive  in 
the  revolted  district,  under  the  protection  of  a 
native  rajah  {  but  we  were  sunk  too  deep  in 
sorrow  to  be  buoyed  by  such  a  floating  straw 
as  this.  We  gave  the  writer  credit  fbr  good 
intenUons,  but  were  not  more  wretched  when 
we  read,  in  his  second  letter:  "  Our  last  spark 
of  hope  has,  I  fear,  died  out.  I  come  to  En^ 
land  oy  the  earliest  packet,  and  my  first  visit 
will  be  to  you."  He  had  thin^  to  tell  us  of 
a  very  terrible  interest.  By  this  Htue  autumn 
had  iaded,  and  winter  was  spreading  over  us 
his  snow-white  pall,  lightly  and  tenderly,  as 
in  our  island  he  ever  spnads  It,  like  a  fether 
covering  the&oe  of  his  dead  child.  But  the 
seasons  themselves  oould  bring  no  such  chsnge 
upon  nature  as  it  seemed,  in  the  sadness  of 
our  hearts,  to  have  alreadv  suffered.  The 
breeze  that  swept  our  lofty  aownlandawas  no 
longer  Uithe  and  s|ttritstizring,  hut  nne  in 
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gusts  of  lamentaUon,  and  died  awavin  mel- 
ancholy sighB ;  the  laughing  sea  had  become 
a  waste  of  waters ;  and  our  favorite  paths, 
where  the  evergreens  flourish  as  in  spring, 
might  have  been  full  of  withered  leaves,  so 
lom  were  we  to  walk  there ;  because  our 
Charley  seemed  to  be  assodated  with  all 
these  tnings,  as  the  scent  with  the  flower,  or 
as  the  soul  with  its  beaatiful  form.  If  this 
seems  to  be  exanmtion,  U  must  be  remem- 
bered that  our  hme  houaehold  ta  a  very  sim- 
d[e  onet  and  alone  in  the  world,  and  tluit  our 
CSiarley  was  all  in  all  to  at. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  steamer 
that  was  to  bring  Captain  Arden  might  be 
expected,  and  we  watched  for  it  attentively, 
but  without  impatience ;  with  eyes  less  tearful 
dian  had  followed  that  retreating  vessel  years 
ago,  but  with  hearts  far  heavier. 

Herbert  had.  been  despatched  to  South- 
ampton to  await  the  captain,  and  bring  him 
on  to  us  at  once  ;  bo  that,  when  the  black  ship 
went  by  at  dawn,  we  knew  that  we  should  see 
him  that  same  evening.  As  the  afternoon 
wore  on,  we  got  to  be  so  unacoountably  wiatfut 
and  anxious,  that  the  ^rls  and  1  determined 
to  walk  up  ibe  cfifl^road  to  meet  our  gneat. 

**  There  comes  tiie  carriage,"  exclaimed 
thouKhtless  Alice,  preeentlyf  clapping  her 


A  look  from  her  sister  reminded  her  at  onee 
of  the  tidings  which  our  visitor  must  needs 
have  to  tell  us,  and  the  poor  girl  (who  has  as 
loving  a  heart  as  any  of  us)  nung  her  bead 
down,  and  let  fall  her  veil.  She  must  have 
been  mistaken,  however,  about  the  carriage, 
as  it  must  have  by  this  time  emerged  round 
the  comer  of  the  rock.  Infttead  of  this,  a 
solitary  horseman,  Herber*~  i:howed  himsel£ 
"Arden  is  not  come  on,"  ened  he,  *'faatl 
have  seen  him;  he  has  brouriit  the  best  of 
news,  the  very  best :  Ae  buy  Is  saved — ^El- 
len 18  saved— Charley  is  saved :  the  ngah  took 
the  verj*  greatest  care  of  the  whole  fiunily. 
Now  don't  get  white  and  foolidi,  Janet,  or  I 
will  tell  you  no  more  news.** 

"  They  arc  here,**  murmured  Janet,  ftindji 
"  they  are  all  here,  I  know." 

**  Well,  dearest,  I  was  going  to  tell  yon 
that  myself:  they  are  waiting  round  the  diff 
yonder,  till  you  have  qute  made  up  your 
minds  to  see  them." 

And  there  in  very  truth  they  were — the 
three  :  the  crowing  baby,  the  fair  wife,  and 
our  own  Charley,  safe  in  their  island  home. 
Thanks  be  to  heaven,  we  had  Indeed  a  time 
of  great  joy.  I  would  that  by  every  ^vlish 
hearth,  this  year,  the  vacant  cnurs  had  oeoi 
asbUthelyfflledl 
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— 1642. — "  Lord  how  these  men  are  touched  to 
the  quick,  when  any  man  but  themselves  dare 
offer  to  plunder  ;  as  if  they  dcBired,  not  only 
the  free  trade,  but  even  the  monopoly  of  plun- 
dering to  themselves.  But  do  they  think  with 
sach  clamors  and  outcries  to  deaf  the  ears  of 
men,  and  drown  the  ejulations  of  poor  people 
whom  they  have  harrowed  1  Thoy  Iwve  spared 
no  age  ;  neither  the  venerable  old  man,  nor  the 
innocent  child:  No  orders  of  men;  the  loi^ 
robe  as  well  as  the  short  bath  felt  their  fury  : 
No  sez, — not  women,  no,  not  women  in  child- 
bed, whom  common  humanity  should  protect : 
No  condition ;  neither  father  nor  friend.  They 
have  spared  no  places :  the  churches  of  Chris- 
tians  which  the  Heathens  dorst  not  violate,  are 
by  them  profaned.  Their  ornaments  have  been 
made  either  the  supply  of  their  necessities,  or 
the  subject  of  their  scurrilities.  Their  chalices, 
or  communion  cnps  (let  them  call  them  what 
they  will,  eo  they  will  hold  their  fingers  from 
^em)  have  become  the  objects  qf  their  sac- 
rilege. The  badges  and  monuments  of  an- 
lAeat  gentry  in  windows,  and  pedigrees  have 
been  by  them  defaced.  Old  evidences,  the  rec- 
ords  of  private  families,  the  pledges  m  posses- 
sions, tm  boundaries  of  men^s  pn^>erties  have 
been  by  them  homed,  torn  in  pieces,  and  the 


seals  trampled  under  their  feet.  Ceilincs  and 
wainscot  have  been  broken  in  pieces  ;  walls  de- 
molished (a  thing  which  a  brave  Roman  spirit 
would  scorn  to  tyrannize  over),  walls  and 
houses.  And  all  this  by  a  company  of  men 
crept  now  at  lost  out  of  the  bottom  of  Fando- 
ra's  box  1  The  poor  Indians  found  out  bv  ex- 
perience that  Gold  was  the  Spaniards'  Ood : 
And  the  Country  finds  to  their  loss  what  is  the 
reformation  which  these  men  seek  I " — Earl  or 
Newcastle's  Declaration,  printed  at  York, 
1642. 


Why  Queens  govern  better  than  Kings. 
When  the  King  was  with  his  ministers,  when  he 
received  couriers,  when  the  moat  important  af- 
fairs were  under  discussion,  she  (the  Dauphine) 
was  present,  and  with  such  liberty,  that  hearing 
the  King  and  Madame  de  Maintcnon  Rpcak  one 
evening  with  affection  of  the  Court  of  England, 
at  the  time  when  peace  was  hoped  for  fh>m 
Queen  Anne,  "  My  aunt,"  she  said,  "yon  most 
admit  that,  in  England,  the  Queens  govern  bet- 
ter than  the  Kings  ,-  and  do  yon  know  why,  my 
aunt  1 "  asked  she,  rnnning  about  and  gambol- 
ing all  the  time,  "  because  under  Kings  it  is 
women  who  govern,  and  men  under  Queens." 
The  joke  is  that  they  both  laitffhed,  and  said  she 
was  right.— Jiemw'n  o/*  the  Didoe  ef  &wm. 
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LOUIS  NAPOLEON  AT  HOUE  AND 
ABROAD. 

La  Prestt,  20e  Feorier.  Paris. 
Count  WalevakCa  Despatch^  Jan.  20fA.  Par- 
liamentaiy  Paper. 

In  the  lives  of  most  men,  and  especially  of 
Uiose  who  navigate  the  troubled  waters  of 
political  ambition,  Aere  oocur  criUcal  con- 
junoture«  at  once  eonelvsiTe  fo  Uirir  real  char- 
acter, and  deciuve  of  th^  future  course. 
Many  actions  will  bear  two  interpretations; 
and,  according  as  we  read  them  in  a  charita- 
ble or  a  censorious  spirit,  may  be  held  to 
indicate  either  a  virtue,  or  the  vice  which  is 
its  closest  analogue  and  counterfeit  Deeds 
of  imquestionable  severity  may  be  either  stem 
justice  or  savage  cruelty ;  mild  and  gentle 
proceedings  may  proclciim  either  culpable 
weakness  or  wise  leniency ;  and  only  by  the 
light  of  after  events  can  we  determine  in 
which  category  to  place  them.  Acta  of  law- 
less despotism  may  have  been  forced  on  a 
reluctant  ruler  by  the  teirible  necesatUes  of 
an  abnormal  time,  or  they  may  be  the  con- 
genial resources  of  an  arbitimry  and  self- 
seeking  temper ;  and  it  is  by  the  conduct  pur- 
sued when  the  exceptional  crisis  has  given 
place  to  ordinary  life  that  we  can  judge  which 
interpretation  must  be  put  upon  the  past. 
Again :  the  day  comes  in  every  questionable 
career,  when  the  man  who  has  long  coquetted 
with  two  mistresses  must  decide  which  he 
will  cleave  to  and  which  he  wilt  abandon ; 
when  the  upward  or  the  downward  course 
must  be  taken  consdously,  avowedly,  and  for 
ever )  when  it  is  no  longer  posuble  to  hold 
the  language  appropriate  to  one  set  of  doc- 
trines, and  at  the-  same  time  to  pursue  the 
line  of  action  obviously  dictated  by  another ; 
when  by  some  step  vhicb  cannot  be  retraced, 
by  some  deed  which  cannot  be  undone,  we 
break  with  an  uncertain  past,  and  are  com- 
mitted to  an  inevitable  future ;  and  when  the 
fearful  fiat  goes  forth,  "  He  that  is  unjust,  let 
him  be  unjust  stilt ;  he  that  is  filthy,  let  him 
be  filthy  stilL"  For,  however  terrible  may 
be  the  tenet,  in  political  life  at  least  there  is 
a  great  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  fotaUstic 
creed ; — there  is  a  period  at  which  free-will, 
and  the  power  of  recovery,  and  the  hope  of 
redemption^  altogether  die  away  i  whm  one 
&lte  or  widud  proceediog  entaUa  another  by 
■  cogent  and  irreiistible-law  of  leqnenee;  and 
irlim  the  guilt  ooottits  leu  in  each  luooes- 


dve  crime  than  in  the  one  first  ofience  vhidi 
made  these  crimes  inerit^le. 

Such  a  critical  and  revealing  point  in  his 
care^,  as  it  seems  to  us,  vres  the  14th  of 
January  to  Lows  Napoleon.  Six  years  ago 
he  had  seiaed  the  supreme  power  by  an  act 
of  undeniable  perfidy  and  violence.  Those 
who,  like  ourselves,  watched  the  politics 
France  merely  as  spectators,  did  not  approve 
of  the  eoup-d'itai,  did  not  even  pardon  or 
condone  it ;  but,  en  it  were,  postponed  the 
matter  for  future  judgment,  when  subsequent 
circumstances  should  have  mode  clear  both 
the  motives  that  dictated  it  and  the  use  that 
was  made  of  it.  We  remembered  that  the 
Republic  which  he  overthrew  had  been  forced 
upon  a  notoriously  unwilling  nation  by  a 
section  of  the  Parisian  mob  and  the  Parisian 
politicians  {  that  the  immense  numerical  ma- 
jority (he  people  had  afterwarda  sanctioned 
the  deed,  and  rewarded  the  doeri  and  that 
from  the  dediion  of  this  popular  tribunal, 
however  «k  may  repudiate  its  jurisdiction,  no 
Frenchman  who  had  autBted  in  establishing 
universal  suffrage  as  the  basis  of  the  constitu- 
tion, could  with  any  decency  appeal ;  that  the 
later  proceedings  of  the  suppressed  Assem- 
bly had  not  been  such  na  to  make  us  sanguine 
of  its  success,  or  admirers  of  its  wisdom  or 
its  rigor,  or  desirous  of  its  continuance ;  and 
that,  l>eyond  all  question,  there  were  elements 
of  frightful  convulsion  and  confusion  then 
fermenting  in  the  sodal  mass  in  France  that 
,  made  thousands,  who  were  neither  timid  wst 
dishonest,  long  for  the  shelter  of  a  sole  in- 
stead of  a  divided  authority,  and  welcome  the 
temporary  enthronement  of  a  power  above 
and  be)-ond  the  Uw.  It  was  felt,  moreover, 
that  not  only  the  ideas  of  liberty,  but  the 
wish  for  it,  among  our  neighlrars  bore  a  char- 
acter wholly  difierent  from  ours, — that  they 
always  invented  the  government  with  func- 
tions and  with  forces  which  we  should  deem 
highly  dangerous, — and  that  it  was  &r  from 
improbable  that  what  they  really  wanted,  and 
what  would  really  suit  them,  vras,  not  self- 
government,  but  a  governor  of  thetr  own 
choice  i  and  that  if  thia  were  so^  Louis  Nar 
poleon  might  be  the  preoiie  ruin-  that  they 
needed.  &  was  quite  poarible  too,  and  1^ 
no  means  unlikely,  that  a  man  who  had  suf> 
fered  so  much,  who  had  written  so  sagaciously, 
and  who  had  studied  so  closely  the  merits  of 
British  institutions,  might  be  better  able  than 
another  to  unite  therepreaaiTe  energies  wiudi 
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vera  unpnative  with  the  temperate  ireedom 
vhieh  wu  so  dednblc  Hts  language  was 
promtUDg  and  Bolemn ;  he  maintained  the 
forms  of  liberal  inttifeutionir  into  vhteh  at 
anj  time  fieer  life  might  be  infused,  and  to 
which  freer  scope  might  be  gradually  given ; 
the  old  tribunals  remained;  the  liberty  of 
the  press  was  indeed  restricted,  but  few 
doubted  the  necesuty  of  this  restriction  at  so 
oritical  a  time;  and  it  was  not  ntppreaaed, 
nor  subjected,  to  a  prelimmary  censorship. 
In  a  word*  the  whole  scheme  of  goremment 
was  BO  contrived,  that  a  just,  generous,  and 
beneficent  ruler  might  employ  it  for  the  best 
of  purposes,  and  so  as  to  produce  in  time  the 
beet  <k  practical  zenilta.  Eveiytbiog  de- 
pended on  the  s|^t  in  whioh  it  should  be 
administered:  and  that  a}»rtt  remuned  to  be 
decided.  The  system  established  was  eapar* 
ble  of  either  being  tightened  into  the  com- 
pleleit  despotism,  or  expanded  and  relaxed 
into  the  fullest  and  safest  constitutionalism, 
according  as  the  will  of  the  ruler  might  de- 
termine, or  the  power  of  the  people  might 
oompeL 

In  like  manner,  it  rested  with  Louis  Na- 
poleon to  decide  whether  the  Empire  should 
be  war  or  peace.  He  might  use  his  pouUon 
to  cany  out  the  vain  dreams  of  hia  brooding 
and  enthnaiaatic  youth,  and  involve  Europe, 
bis  oomitry,  and  himself  in  conflicts  whidi 
would  conTnlse  the  first,  exhaust  the  second, 
and  destroy  the  last  Or  he  might,  sobered 
and  satisfied  by  hia  long-sought  elevatioD, 
apply  himself  to  soothe  and  repress  the  un* 
easy  and  unprincipled  ambition  of  a  portion 
of  his  army  and  of  the  more  turbulent  and 
reckless  spirits  among  his  immediate  sup- 
porters, and  turn  his  genius  and  bin  efibrts  to 
develop  the  material  resources  of  France,  and 
enrich  her  by  commerce,  industry,  and  peace. 
We  were  willing  to  hope  the  beat  trcm  his 
administntion,  both  in  home  and  fi>reign 
matters. 

At  first  he  used  hit  power  in  domeitic  con- 
cerns with  coDsider^le  modemtira;  «d 
people,  in  oomdderatioD  of  the  ra  dura  tt 
r^i  nooiioMf  were  willmg  to  forgive  much 
repressiTe  sererity.  But  though  till  lately 
nothing  was  done  so  decided  as  to  throw  off 
all  decent  pretensions  of  civic  freedom  and 
the  general  weal,  yet  it  soon  became  obvious 
that  the  tendency  of  his  measurea  on  the 
whole  was  not  towards  liberty  or  the  encour- 
agement of  conetitulioiial  action.  The  more 
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emineDt  men,  who  had  been  temporarily 
exiled,  retwned  to  Paris.  Lode  Napoleon 
endeavored,  but  b  vain,  to  induce  eome  of 
&em  to  join  Us  gOTerement.  fiooie^  went 
on  much  Bi  bef^i  plots  ceased,  or  became 
insignificant;  a  son  was  bom;  and  hostile 
politicians  generally  acquiesced  in  the  inevi- 
table, and  postponed  all  hopes  of  change  tiU 
some  unforeseen  occurrence  should  alter  the 
aspect  of  afiairs.  It  was  universally  accepted 
as  a  probability  that  the  Bonaparte  dynasty 
would  now  last  hia  life.  Stall  there  was  no 
movement  on  his  part  towards  relaxing  gov^ 
emment  action,  or  permitting  a  freer  expres- 
sion of  popular  will  or  dissentient  views. 
Plain  speaUng  in  the  Chambers  was  mora 
and  more  frowned  upon  g  opposition  waa  in- 
crearingly  unwekomet.  interfarencew&h  elei^ 
tions  grew  more  and  mm  shameless^per- 
emptory,  and  avowed  i  munidpal  and  local 
privileges  were  everywhere  suppressed ;  the 
press  continued  to  receive  repeated  "  warn- 
ings;" public  men  and  literary  proffaesors 
who  wrote  in  any  periodicals  but  tiiose  slaT- 
isbly  devoted  to  the  government  were  cau- 
tioned, menaced,  or  destituds.  Altc^etfaer,  it 
was  too  plain  that  the  movement  was  not  to- 
wards greater  pofitioal  froedom,  but  towarda 
less.  1 

In  fhct,  it  could  not  easily  be  otherwise. 
Never  was  it  more  obvious  than  in  the  reooit 
career  of  Loms  Napoleon,  how  diffintlt  it  is 
fbr  power  ill-gained  to  be  well-used.  Hie 
violent  seixure  of  die  supreme  power  oflbnded 
BO  msny  patriots,  disappointed  ao  many  Icfjtt 
mate  ambitions,  inflicted  so  many  nnpardra- 
able  injuries,  and  outraged  so  many  just  and 
loyal  sensibilities,  that  it  created  for  the  Em- 
peror a  host  of  fbes  who  'could  (or  whom  it 
was  naturally  supposed  could)  only  be  kept 
down  by  a  continuance  and  extension 
measures  similarly  violent  in  character.  And 
the  same  act,  by  reodoing  it  impossible  for 
any  statesman  of  eatahtished  reputadmi  and 
trained  experience  hi  high  office  decently  to 
give  in  Uieir  adherence  and  their  support  to  m 
government  whbh  oi^nated  in  ao  unjostifife- 
ble  a  proceeding,  neeeasarily  forced  Loiua 
Napoleon  to  sedt  hia  ministers  among  mn 
scrupulous  partisans,  who  had  neither  official 
knowledge,  nor  political  sagacity,  nor  damage- 
able character,  and  who  in  consequence  could 
not  only  render  him- little  real  assistance,  bnt 
were  always  getting  him  into  scrapes. 

la  lafattiMi  to  foieign  polioy,  faia  ootase  has 
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on  tbe  whole  been  nonely  more  manring. 
We  will  not  epeak  now  of  the  tuumm  temta- 
iive  pToposala,  which,  u  is  well  Imown  to  the 
ioitiatedf  he  pat  forth  u  diflbrent  quartere 
early  ia  h»  career,  indicative  of  an  inclination 
to  ape  his  predecessor,  the  first  Napoleon. 
These  might  have  been  merely  the  yet  undis- 
npated  fumes  of  youthful  ambition,  and  were 
BOon  cast  aside  for  more  practical  ideas.  But 
he  cultivated  and  petted  the  army  in  a  manner 
which  gave  vrell-grounded  uneasineaa ;  and  it  is 
notorious  that  many  foolish  and  mischievous 
projects  floated  through  his  brain.  From  the 
first,  tJtough  vith  dangerous  ttUenais  of 
iUieit  fancy  and  detire,  he  felt  the  immense 
importance  both  to  his  oharaetor  and  his  posi- 
tion of  the  Engfidi  alKance ;  and  as  &r  as 
diplomatic  mtereourse  with  iw  is  concerned, 
he  has  been  honorable,  straightforward,  and, 
with  rare  exceptions,  uniform  and  steady. 
The  Crimean  war  he  felt  to  be  a  grand  oppoi> 
tunity  both  for  the  conaoUdation  of  his  throne 
and  the  enhancement  of  his  grandeur  and  his 
feme;  and  unfortunately,  the  entire  absence 
of  all  native  justice  or  generosity  in  the  fond 
of  his  character,  led  him,  in  many  inatances, 
to  consider  less  the  common  olgects  of  the 
great  alliance  than  how  to  cxbactthe  greatest 
poaaihle  amount  of  individual  and  selfish 
profit  out  of  the  joint  tranaootion.  But  little 
of  tfau  truth  oozed  otit  at  the  time.  It  was 
fclt  to  be  deair^le  to  si^preas  facta  the  pub- 
liead<m  of  wluch  were  sure  to  irritate,  and 
might  seriously  compromise  the  great  object 
we  had  in  view ;  and  much  will  never  be 
known  till  the  final  cessation  of  the  French 
and  English  alliance.  It  is,  however,  beyond 
question,  that  on  several  most  critical  occa- 
aions,  the  imperial  generals  did  not  act  the 
part  of  generous  or  loyal  comrades ;  nor  did 
the  Emperor  either  give  them  the  command 
or  set  them  the  example.  On  the  whole, 
then,  the  dose  of  1857  found  Louis  Napoleon 
iendinjf  towarda  a  wrong  and  fatal  course 
both  in  fbragn  and  domestic  policy,  but  sUll 
not  irretrievably  committed  to  the  bad. 

Matters  were  in  this  position  when,  on  the 
14th  of  last  January,  an  attempt  was  made 
upon  bis  life  so  desperate,  Imital,  and  san- 
guinary, aa  at  once  to  arouse  a  strong  popu* 
lar  enthusiasm  in  his  favor,  to  make  him  an 
object  of  sympathy  throughout  Europe,  and 
to  cause  a  reaction  of  abhorrence  against  his 
MMasiin  in  all  minds  not  utterly  perverted 
by  felae  doottinet  or  maddowd  by  intolnabk 


nfiering.  Anunnation,  mn  where  tht 
tyrant  is  a  monater  and  the  asaaHant  a  maa 
of  pure  patxiotiam  and  of  many  wrongs,  hw 
•lwa}-s  been  held,  even  1^  the  most  zealous 
votaries  of  freedom,  to  be  at  least  a  question* 
able  act;  and  where  not  an  indisputable 
crime,  to  be  usually  an  unprofitable  blunder. 
This  is  the  almost  unanimous  verdict  of  man- 
kind, even  where  one  life  alone  is  aimed  at» 
where  that  one  life  has  long  been  forfeited  to 
his  country's  justice,  and  ia  obviously  and  uii> 
questionably  the  sole  obstacle  to  a  better 
state  of  things.  But  in  Orsini's  plot  there 
was  every  thing  to  excite  reprobation  and  di>> 
gust.  It  was  planned  by  fordgners  (  it  was 
contrived  in  an  asylum  of  hoajntable  proteo- 
tors ;  it  was  designed  to  create  a  general  con- 
fusion, out  of  which  profit  to  th«r  country 
migJU  possibly  be  drawn  ;  and,  worst  of  all, 
it  was  not  the  aasaasination  of  Lotiis  Napoleon 
himself,  it  was  a  wholesale  and  indiscriminate 
nlaughter  of  all  near  him — his  wife  among 
the  number — for  the  sake,  or  for  the  chaneet 
of  including  him  among  the  victims.  In 
short,  it  was  an  assassination  from  wlueh 
political  assaaaina  of  ordinary  decency,  honor, 
humanity,  and  patriotiam,  would  have  shrunk. 
All  who  loved  order  were  horrified  at  the 
spirit  which  it  mamfested,  and  the  coma- 
quencea  which  mi^t  have  resulted  from  it* 
Buceesa.  All  who  loved  justice  were  indi^ 
nant  at  an  act  which,  even  is  the  creed  oi 
wild  demagogues,  was  massacre,  not  pun- 
ishment. AH  true  patriots,  all  earnest  friends 
of  liberty,  were  saddened  and  ashamed, 
furious  at  the  dishonor  brought  upon  their 
cause,  and  eager  to  disavow  all  participation 
in  such  crimes,  and  all  toleration  for  such 
criminals.  In  a  moment  Louis  Napoleon 
regained  by  the  faults  of  bis  enemies  all 
that  he  had  lost  by  his  own.  It  was  a 
grand  opportunity ;  but  he  lost  it,  and 
abused  it.  He  might  have  seised  it  for  the 
inauguration  of  a  new,  a  securer,  and  a 
more  liberal  policy.  He  faaa  made  it  the 
Btartiag-point  for  a  severer  and  more  rigid 
course  of  despotism  and  oppreation.  Ha 
might  have  made  it  the  pretext  tor  aban- 
doning those  police  measures  of  repression 
and  e8|Honage  the  uselessness  of  which  to 
protect  him  it  had  made  so  flagrantly  mani- 
jfest  He  might  have  thrown  himself  on 
the  newly>awakened  sympathies  of  the  )Sb- 
I  ml  party,  and  have  thus  bound  them  bj 
I  oU  fedinga  of  gnend^  and  honur  at  laaife 
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to  foibearance  and  anistanee.  He  might 
have  appealed  wiUi  aueoew  to  all  Europe 
agunat  iua  eoemiee,  now  that  it  had  been 
made  plain  of  what  thoie  eneoiieB  were 
capable. 

Instead  of  this,  let  ub  see  what  his  conrae 
baa  been — first  at  home,  and  then  abroad. 
HiS'  measures  in  both  directions  have  been 
Buch  aa  to  indicate  a  judgment  bewildered 
and  distorted  by  Blarm.  We  fully  admit  the 
alarm  to  be  natural.  So  ferocious  and  fright- 
ftil  an  attentat  might  welt  shake  the  stoutent 
nerTM;  especially  when,  in  addition,  it  is 
understood  that  he  has  more  than  once  re- 
erived  formal  sentence '  of  death  from  the 
Carbonarit  a  secret  society  to  which  he,  along 
vith  Orsini's  &ther,  formerly  belonged,  and 
of  the  desperate  character  of  whose  mernbers 
he  ia  well  aware.  But  dismay  and  dread 
never  dictate  a  really  courageous  or  judicious 
polic)'.  He  has  acted,  and  is.  acting,  as  if  he 
■believed  all  France  to  be  filled  with  revolu- 
tionary plots  on  the  point  of  breaking  out. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  he  does  believe  this ; 
and  if  it  were,  it  ought  to  show  him  more  than 
•ny  thing  else  how  entirely  erroneous  all  his 
paat  policy  of  repression  has  been,  which 
leaves  him  after  nx  years  of  reign  on  as  dan- 
gerous a  Tolcano  aa  ever.  HU  first  step  was 
tiie  parcelling  out  of  France  into  five  mili- 
tary divisions,  with  a  marshal  at  the  head  of 
each ;  a  plan  which  would  not  be  an  unwise 
one  were  civil  war  raging  or  imminent,  but 
which  could  be  needed  in  no  other  contin- 
gency :  and  ^vhlch  clearly  indicates  on  his 
part  either  the  determination  to  be  prepared 
for  such  an  event,  or  the  design  to  place  the 
whole  country  under  military  rule  aiid  mar- 
tial law  as  soon  as  he  sees  an  occauon  or  a 
pretext  for  doing  so. 

This  proceeding  derives  an  ominous  signifi- 
cance from  hia  second  step,  which  waa  the 
diamissal  of  M.  Billault,  his  former  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  for  one  still  more  obaeqwous 
and  arbitrary,  via.  Qeneral  Espinasse.  The 
substitution  at  the  h^  of  the  Home  Office 
of  a  soldier  for  a  civilian  was  a  change  of 
evil  augury,  and  looked  doubly  inauspicious 
to  those  who  remembered  what  were  the  an- 
tecedents of  the  new  official.  General  Espi- 
nasse was  the  chief  instrument  of  the  Em- 
peror in  carrying  out  the  details  of  the  cotip- 
d^^at,  and  in  executing  the  special  violences 
w^ered  on  that  occasion  j  and  in  considera- 
tion of  these  sorvioea  he  was  not  only  pro- 


moted, but  waa  protected  from  the  cotm- 
quences  which  his  bungling  mismanagement 
^  the  Dobmdfscha  expedidon  would  others 
wise  have  brought  upon  him.  la  a  word,  be 
ia  in  every  sense  the  creature  of  the  Em- 
peror ;  and  in  order  that  no  doubt  might  re- 
main of  the  reasons  which  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment, and  of  its  real  purpose  and  meanings 
he  himself  addressed  the  following  circular 
to  tlie  prefects  on  his  accession  to  office  : 

"Sm, — The  confidence  placed  in  me  by 
the  Emperor  has  induced  him  to  appoint 
me  Minister  of  the  Interior.  That  mark  of 
confidence  gives  me  a  title  of  respect  whidi 
needs  no  further  explanations  to  you.  But 
the  public  mav  perhaps  discuss  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  military  man  to  functions  whidi 
are  exclusively  civil. 

Let  U8  stite  the  real  signification  of  a 
fact,  the  character  of  which  must  neither  be 
distorted  nor  attenuated 

France,  tranquil,  prosperous,  and  glorious, 
under  a  government  of  restoration,  has  aban- 
doned herself  for  six  years  to  jierhaps  an  ex- 
cessive confidence  in  the  subsiding  of  anax^ 
cliial  passions  which  the  enei^  of  the  sov^ 
ereign  and  the  solemn  will  of  the  country 
seemed  to  have  entirely  annihilated.  .  .  . 

An  execrable  attempt  has  oTiened  all  eyes, 
and  has  revealed  to  m  the  savage  resentoient 
and  the  culpable  hopes  which  still  glimmer 
among  the  ashes  of  tlic  revolutionary  party, 
or  that  party  we  must  neither  overrate  nor 
underrate  the  strength.  Its  odious  attempt 
has  alarmed  the  country ;  we  must  give  U 
tht  pledges  of  safetij  it  requires.  Discre- 
tionary or  superfluous  measures  are  not  the 
point  in  question.  Wliat  we  want  is  a 
watchful  incessant  stirveillanee,  ready  to 
prevent,  prompt  and  firm  to  repress,  aiwi^ 
calm  OS  power  and  justice  should  be;  m 
fact,  our  populations,  who  have  been  justly 
alarmed,  must  be  reassured  that  the  ^ood 
have  no  reason  to  fear,  and  that  the  vncktd 
must  tremble.  This  is  the  "nost  itMorttml 
part  of  mt/  task,  and  for  this  the  Ev^peror 
sdected  me.  France  wishes  the  maintenance 
of  order,  respect  for  the  institutions  estab- 
lished by  her  sufTi'ages,  and  a  firm  suppres- 
sion of  plots  against  the  sovereign  she  hu 
elected ;  and  this  she  shaU  hmeJ 

This  is  plain.speakingwith  airitnesa.  Wc 
cannot  be  king  in  doubt  as  to  the  natore  ot 
the  securities  to  be  taken  against  plots,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  wicked  (i.  e.  the  oppcH 
nents  of  Louis  Napoleon)  are  to  be  made  to 
tremble,  when  we  are  told  that  they  an 
something  which  a  civiUan  cannot  effect,  and 
which  a  soldier  can* 
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The  Eiiii]eror*B  third  atep,  and  the  last 
which  we  shall  notice,  ia  the  new  law  against 
expected  criminals — the  "  meeure  de  gOareU 
genirale^  as  it  is  called ;  and  as  our  olgect  is 
not  to  ai^ue  and  dedaim,  so  much  as  aimply 
to  put  our  readers  in  possession  the  foots 
in  intelligible  and  significant  succession,  we 
shall  here  transcribe  the  principal  clauses  of 
the  law  as  passed. 

The  first  clause  inflicts  a  ma^mum  penalty 
of  five  years'  imprisonment  and  ten  thousand 
francs  fine  on  every  one  who  publicly  excites 
in  any  manner  to  the  commission  of  certain 
sedidoiu  ofiiences,  though  the  provocatioh  re- 
mains destitute  of  consequences.  The  seo 
ond  clause  condemns  to  a  tnaximuni  impris- 
onment of  two  years  and  a  fine  of  two 
thousand  francs  every  one  who,  in  order  to 
disturb  the  public  peace,  or  to  bring  the  Im- 
perial government  into  hatred  or  contempt, 
praeiites  any  schemes,  or  keeps  up  any  con- 
nection, either  at  home  or  abroad — ("a 
pratiqu^  des  mantBUPres  ou  entretenu  des 
inielligences,  soil  h  Hntirieur,  soit  k  I'fetnin- 
ger ").  By  the  flflh  and  sixth  clauses,  all 
persona  condemned  under  this  law,  or  under 
five  or  six  others  which  are  enumerated, 
may,  as  a  measure  of  security,  be  either  ban- 
ished, or  transported,  or  intemis  i.  e.  con- 
fined to  any  town  or  district  named  by  the 
Buthorides.  By  tlie  seventh  clause,  any  one 
may  be  banished,  transported,  or  intern/, 
who  has  been  punished  rightfully  or  wrong' 
fuUy,foT  tte  *ofce  of  piUtUc  safety  (qui  a 
Ai,  soil  condamne  aoii  intmii  soit  expulse', 
ou  transport^  par  mesure  de  sAreie'  g^n4- 
rale)  in  consequence  of  the  insurrection,  "or 
events,"  of  1848,  1849,  and  1851.  And 
finally,  clause  10  autlioriecs  the  infliction  of 
these  penalties  without  any  process  of  law, 
vjithout  recourse  to  any  tribunal,  and  at  the 
sole  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  the  Prefect  of  the  Department,  and 
the  General  in  command  of  the  district ! 

Now  it  is  perfectly  idle  to  argue,  as  M.  de 
Momy  does,  that  thia  law  will  be  executed 
with  moderation,  and  is  directed  solely 
against  bad  citizeni  and  Uie  enemies  of  soci- 
ety. It  confers  on  the  government  all  the 
powers  which  the  most  ferocious  despot  could 
desire.  It  may  be  designed  to  strike  the 
bad  only,  but  it  would  be  equally  efiicacious 
against  the  good;  and  we  know  too  well 
what,  under  the  Imperial  regime,  is  the  stand- 
ard of  «ood  and  bad.  The  moat  cunctty 


rusal  is  sufficient  to  show  that  this  "  loi  d» 
sureti  gdnerale "  has  all  the  &uItB  which  a 
law  can  have.  The  ofiencea  arc  vague  end 
tmdefinedj  any  one  auapeeted  of  them  by 
the  authorities — any  one  whom  it  may  find  it 
conyenient  to  suspect  of  them — can  be  at 
once  imprisoned,  and  in  certain  cases  trans- 
ported, without  depositions,  without  witneases, 
without  trial,  without  defence,  without  warn- 
ing. Any  one  who  has  been  punished  in  the 
most  excited  moments  of  civil  war  may,  with- 
out any  new  ofience,  and  even  though  wholly 
innocent  of  the  old  one,  be  at  once  subjected 
to  the  heaviest  secondary  punishment  known 
to  the  law.  And  finally,  any  one  who  ex- 
presses an  opinion  hoatUe  or  unfavorable  to 
the  actual  government  of  France,  were  the 
opinion  ever  so  decorously  expressed,  and  the 
speaker  or  writa  ever  so  eminent  and  honest, 
may  he  imprisoned  and  mulcted  in  a  heavy 
fine ;  for  in  the  hands  of  the  French  police 
and  French  judges  the  fhroM,  pratiquer  des- 
manoeuvres  ou  entretenir  des  inteUigenceSr 
will  include  every  form  of  disapproval  or  op* 
position.  Every  letter  written  to  Iriends  in 
England  by  M.  de  TocqueviJIe,  M.  Guizot,  or 
M.  ViUematn  (and  letters  are  constantly 
opened  at  the  post-office,)  exposes  each  of 
these  gentlemen  to  the  full  penalties  of  two 
years' imprisonment,  and  two  thousand  irancs 
amende.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine 
that  the  Emperor  actually  designs  to  do  any 
thing  so  monstroos — be  is  far  too  sagadous ; 
he  only  desires  to  have  legal  anthorisation  to 
do  whatever  he  may  please;  but  there  are 
those  about  him  who  both  de^  these  arbi- 
trary powers,  and  are  mad  enough  and  bad 
enough  to  use  them  to  his  ruin  and  their 
own.  The  new  law  will  not  lie  idle  :  already 
Espinasse  (who  sees  plots  and  conspiracies 
ever}-  where)  has  arrested  1300  persons,  7S0 
in  Paris  alone. 

M.  de  Momy,  in  hia  report  on  this  law,  de- 
c lares  that  it  took  its  origin  from  the  atteiUat 
of  the  Hth  of  January.  An  article  in  the 
Jlonttotr,  believed  to  emanate  from  the  Em- 
peror himselff  dedaree  that  it  waa  concaved 
and  prepared  some  time  previous,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prevalence  of  secret  societies 
and  sanguinary  and  seditious  plots.  If  M. 
de  Momy's  statement  is  correct,  we  can  only 
say  that  the  law  bears  no  logical  relation 
whatever  to  its  alleged  antecedent  and  cause  { 
for  none  of  those  concerned  in  the  attentat 
would  be  touched  by  any  of  ita  prariaioiiit 
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nor  was  it  needed  to  reach  their  accompKcea 
in  France  (if  any),  whom  the  police  m^ht 
have  aeiaed  vithotrt  any  firesh  powers.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor'a  version  is 
the  correct  one,  That  aoondemnaticni  does  he 
pass  upon  his  own  government,  and  what 
doubt  does  he  throw  upon  its  asserted  popular- 
ity, -if  plots  and  conspiracies  still  so  swarm 
on  every  side  of  him  that  a  law  like  this  is 
needed  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign ! 

To  sum  up*  the  course  and  direction  of  in- 
ternal poUby  in  France,  then,  since  Januarj', 
we  have : 

1.  The  division  of  the  country  among  five 
military  cfaiefe. 

2.  l^e  appointment  of  a  soldier  instead  of 
a  dvilian  as  liKniMer  oi  the  Biterior,  with 
Ae  avowed  deugn  of  dealing  peremptorily, 
and  in  a  miUta^  ftuhton,  with  dl  ofienders. 

3.  The  enactment  of  a  lav  wfaidi  places 
every  Frenchman  who  has  ever  been  involved 
n  the  troubles  of  the  last  ten  years  at  the 
mercy  of  three  officials — rartually  of  one; 
and  which  renders  every  opponent  or  disap- 
prover  of  the  Imperial  proceedings  liable  to 
heavy  fine  and  long  imprisonment. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  efiect  of  the  attmtc^ 
the  14th  of  January  on  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  Emperor,  or  rather  on  the  relations 
between  France  and  Klgland.  And  here,  as 
in  the  preceding  pages,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  a  simple  narrative  tit  the  prindpal 
&et&  of  the  ease.  We  can  make  every  allow- 
ance  for  shaken  nerves  and  irritated  feeling. 
It  was  perfectly  natural  that  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  all  his  fi-iends  and  dependents,  and  that 
portion  of  the  army  and  the  people  which  is 
devoted  to  him,  should  have  been  both  alarmed 
and  exasperated  by  the  murderous  attempt, 
and,  in'the  first  burst  of  indignation,  should 
express  th^  feelings  in  brusque  and  un- 
measured language.  It  was  quite  right  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  we  should  he  for- 
bearing and  conciliatory  to  the  utmost  limit 
consistent  with  truth,  dignity,  and  prudence. 
Let  us  see,  then,  if  the  bounchuy  luiesof  per^ 
misaible  irritation,  and  of  wise  endurance,  have 
not  been  passed  by  tiie  respective  miniaters  on 
both  sides. 

The  key-note  of  the  tone  and  language  in- 
tended to  be  held  towards  this  count^  was 
struck  by  the  Count  de  Momy, — about  the 
most  violent  and  nriBohievoua  of  the  Empe- 
ror's creatures, — m  presence  of  his  master, 
and  at  the  opening  ctf  the  I^egialative  Cham- 


ber, of  which  he  is  the  preadcnt,  on  January 
18th.  Hes^d: 

'^We  cannot  conceal  from  you,  rire,  that 
the  populations  whom  we  have  recently  quii- 
ted  are  rendered  uneasy  by  your  clemency, 
which  is  too  apt  to  be  measured  by  the  good- 
ness of  your  heart ;  and  when  they  see  such 
{dwminable  crimes  imagined  and  prepared 
abroad,  they  ask,  hovs  it  is  possible  that 
friendly  governments  can  be  powerless  to 
break  up  those  laboratories  of  assassination, 
and  how  it  can  be  that  the  sacred  laws  of 
hospitality  should  be  applicable  to  wild 
beasts.  Sire,  your  government,  which  is 
founded  on  two  princip]eft~the  principle  of 
authority,  and  the  principle  of  the  protection 
of  honest  men — ought,  at  any  price,  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  periomcal  convulBions.'' 

This  language  certainly  was  scarcely  deco- 
rous in  the  mouth  of  an  official  so  highly 
placed  as  M.  de  Momy ;  but  might  perhaps 
be  pardoned  in  an  excited  adulator  apeakiqg 
in  tiie  presence  of  his  idoL 

The  next  feature  in  the  case  vai  Walawilcra 
famous  despatch  of  Jaamry  20th,  a  deliber- 
ate and  official  docomoiL  The  following  are 
the  passages  against  which  exception  baa  bem 
taken : 

*•  The  preliminary  proceedings  uistituted  on 
the  crimmal  attempt  on  ihi  person  of  the 
Emperor  are  pursumr  their  course,  and  we 
shall  ere  long  learn  the  definite  result ;  but 
there  is  one  pmnt  on  which,  even  at  present, 
we  can  have  no  doubt : — ^this  attempt,  like 
those  which  have  preceded  it,  was  pngeeted 
in  England. 

"  It  was  in  England  that  Pianori  farmtd 
the  design  of  attacking  the  Emperor ;  it  waa 
&om  London  that,  in  a  recent  albir,  Mcuxim, 
Ledru  Sollin,  and  Campandla  directt^  the 
hired  bravos  tohom  they  had  armed ;  it  was 
there  also  that  the  authors  of  the  late  con- 
spiracy prepared  at  leisure  their  means  of  ac- 
tion, contrived  and  fabricated  the  destructive 
instruments  which  they  employed,  and  it  waa 
thence  they  started  to  execute  their  plan. 

"  The  Government  of  his  Majesty  has  no 
intention  of  complaining  that  its  aaversaries 
can  find  a  refuge  on  English  soil,  and  live  there 
peaceably  under  the  protection  of  British  laws, 
while  remaining  faithfol  to  their  principles 
and  even  to  thai  passions.  But  how  widely 
difibrent  is  the  attitude  of  the  demagt^uea 
who  have  established  thems^ves  in  Engluid! 
It  is  no  longer  the  hostility  of  erring  parties 
manifesting  itself  by  the  excesses  of  uie  press, 
an'd  by  every  violence  of  language ;  it  is  no 
longer  even  the  labor  of  the  actions  seeking 
to  agitate  opinion  and  provoke  disorder :  it  is 
assassmatioHT€dueedtoa4octri»etpreMh0d 
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opmlyt  tmdpraetiiei  m  r^^eaUd  attem^, 
tbe  lut  of  vhieh  ha*  Just  astowded  all  Eu- 
rope. 

"  Ought,  thm,  the  right  of  asiflum  to  pro- 
tect such  a  slate  of  things  f  Is  hospilality 
due  to  assassiits  ?  Should  English  legisla- 
tion serve  to  favor  their  designs  and  their 
mancewfres  7  and  can  it  continue  to  protect 
perBons  who  thus  place  themselTcs  outside 
the  pale  of  common  law,  and  expose  them- 
aelves  to  the  ban  of  humanity  P 

**  In  submitting  these  questions  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Emperor  .  .  .  believes  it  has 
a  right  to  count  upon  the  eo-operation  of 
England.  ....  The  Government  of  Great 
Britain  csn  assist  us  in  averting  the  danger  of 
these  guilty  enterprises  by  giving  us  a  guar- 
antee of  security  which  no  state  can  nfuse  to 
a  neighboring  state,  and  uihich  we  are  au- 
thorwed  in  expecting  from  an  ally.  Full  of 
confidence  in  the  exalted  reason  of  the  Eng- 
lish Cabinet,  we  abstain  from  all  indications 
of  the  measures  which  it  may  be  denrable  to 
take  to  satisfy  our  wishes,  satisfied  that  we 
ahall  not  have  appealed  in  vain  to  th«r  con- 
science and  their  mendly  bimess." 

Now,  (premising,  by  the  way,  that  we  think 
the  House  of  Commons  were  perfectly  right 
in  their  vote  on  Mr.  Milner  Gibson's  amend- 
ment) we  confess  that  we  do  not  see  in  this 
despatch  the  extremely  ofiensive  character 
which  some  have  attributed  to  it.  It  is  true 
the  language  is  less  courteous,  less  periphras- 
tic, and  more  peremptory  than  is  usual  in 
diplomatic  communicaUons ;  but  it  is  reason- 
able and  Btratghtforward,  thou^  eager  and 
excited.  .fjT  it  had  stood  alone,  its  peculiar 
tone  might  well  have  been  passed  over  with- 
out comment  Tl)ere  is  much  in  it  that 
calls  for  answer,  bat  nothing  to  arouse  a  feel- 
ing of  insulted  dignity.  Every  state  has  a 
right  to  call  on  every  neighboring  and 
friendly  state  to  aid  it  in  guarding  against 
and  preventing  murderous  conspiracies,  so 
hr  as  its  laws  will  enable  it  to  do  so ;  and  we 
should  always  be  prompt  to  offer  such  aid. 
The  paragraph  declaring  that  **  assassination 
has  been  established  into  a  system  and 
preached  openly  in  England  "  has  given  very 
needless  and  groundless  umbrage.  It  is  con- 
fined to  the  proceedings  f)f  foreign  dema- 
gogues (the  context  admits  of  no  wider  ap- 
plication)} and  the  pamphlet  now  under  prose- 
cution, as  well  aa  others  understood  to  have 
been  seised,  fully  justifies  the  charge.  If, 
moreover,  the  riew  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
law  token  by  Sir  Bichard  Bethell  be  correct 


(which  we  do  not  believe),  'Walewski  was 
warranted  in  sa)ing  that  English  legislation 
does  (unintentioiudly)  fitcilitate  the  designs 
of  conspirators  and  assassins,  and  ought,  as  a 
matter  of  prudence,  justice,  and  good  sena^— 
independently  of  all  consideratidn  of  what  ia 
due  to  an  ally — to  be  rectified  at  once. 
Further,  if  pamphlets  of  the  nature  alleged 
have  realty  been  published  and  promulgated, 
the  Attorney-General  has  been  to  blame  in 
not  having  long  since  put  the  existing  law  in 
force  against  them,  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  been  careless  in  not  having  ere  now 
called  our  attention  to  the  fact.  But  while 
admitting  all  this,  it  was  most  important  to 
point  out  to  M.  Walewski,  and  through  him 
to  the  French  nation,^rs<,  that  the  alleged 
dreumstance  of  all  hostile  designs  against 
foreign  governments  or^|;inating  among  refu- 
gees on  English  soil  is  the  simple  and  inevit- 
able consequence  of  England  beii^  the  only 
land  wherein  refugees  san  find  shelter ;  sec- 
ondly, that  the  assertion  that  a  recent  attack 
was  planned  and  directed  by  Mazzioi  and 
Ledru  RolUn  is  one  for  which  the  French 
Government  was  unable  to  bring  the  slightest 
shade  of  proof,  and  ought  not  therefore  to 
be  passed  over  without  contradiction;  and 
thirdly,  that  it  is  of  the  very  nature  and 
essence  of  our  laws  to  take  cogmaance  only 
of  acted  offences,  not  q^  crttnina2  deaigns, 
and  that  therefbre  the  spedal  protection 
which  M.  Walewski  desired,  viz.  such  as  could 
be  afibrded  by  a  police  system  as  inquisitorial 
and  arbitrary  as  that  which  fails  so  signally 
in  France,  it  is  wh(rfly  out  of  our  power  to 
proride. 

Unfortunately,  however,  M.  Walewski's 
despatch,  pardonable  and  harmless  as  it  might 
be  in  itself,  did  not  stand  alone.  Three  days 
afterwarils  Count  Persigny,  the  French  am- 
bassador, in  reply  to  a  congratulatory  ad- 
dress from  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Ckimmon 
Council  of  London,  delivered  a  speech  in 
which  the  following  paai^[ea  ooenr: 

"  Permit  me  to  tell  jrou  vrhat  is  the  renl 
question.  It  does  not  he  in  the  attempts  at 
BssBssinatinn  themselves,  nor  even  in  the 
crime  of  the  14th  of  January,  of  which  your 
Government  would  promptly  have  warned  tu 
if  it  could  have  known  of  it  beforehand. 
The  whole  question  is  in  the  moral  situation 
of  France,  which  has  become  anxumslif 
doubtful  of  the  real  sentiments  of  England. 
Reasoning  by  analogy,  populaf  opinion  de- 
dorea  that  were  there  in  France  men  aufl^ 
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ciently  infamouB  to  recommend  in  their  clubs, 
in  their  papers,  in  their  writings  of  every 
kind,  the  assassination  of  a  foreign  sovereign, 
and  actually  to  prepare  its  execution,  a 
French  administration  would  not  wait  to 
receive  the  demands  of  a  foreign  government, 
nor  to  see  the  enterprue  set  on  foot.  To  act 
BgunBt  Bndi  enterprises,  to  aMtcipate  »ueh 
erimea,  public  notoriety  would  be  aufficient 
to  aei  our  law  in  motion,  and  measures  of 
security  would  be  taken  immediately. 

"  Well,  then,  France  is  astonished  that 
nothing  of  a  like  nature  should  have  taken 
place  in  England;  and  Frenchmen  say, 
'Either  the  English  law  is  adequate,  and 
then  why  is  it  not  applied  ?  or  it  is  inade- 
quate, and  then  why  does  not  a  free  country, 
which  makes  its  own  laws,  supply  the  defect  P' 
In  a  word,  France  does  not  underistaud,  and 
cannot  understand,  this  state  of  things  ;  and 
iherein  lies  the  harm,  for  she  mat/  mistake 
the  true  seatiments  of  her  ally,  and  no  longer 
heUeve  in  her  sincerity." 

Now  it  is  undeniable  that  these  phrases 
contain  something  veiy  like  severe  pressure, 
if  not  an  actual  menace,  though  carefully  dis- 
gnised;  and  to  say  the  least,  the  lang^uage 
is  scarcely  decorous  from  a  man  in  M.  de 
Persigny's  position.  It  is'  as  much  as  to  say : 
"  France  looks  upon  you  irith  great  suspicion, 
and  I  am  afraid  will  quarrel  with  you  unless 
you  alter  your  law  and  pracUce.**  But  even 
this  by  itself  night  be  excused  t  for  M.  de 
Perngny  is  reputed  to  be  an  honest  man, 
warmly  attached  to  the  Emperor,  and  some- 
thing  of  an  excitable  and  vehement  enthusi- 
ast ;  and  we  know  how  difficult  foreigners  of 
all  continental  nations  find  it  to  understand 
our  horror  of  pohce  espionage  and  of  preven- 
tive laws,  and  we  can  pardon  much,  even  in 
a  diplomatist,  on  the  score  of  sincerity  and 
seal. 

But,  last  and  worst,  come  the  addresses  of 
Uie  French  Colonels,  accepted  by  the  Em- 
peiori  and  published  by  notorious  ministerial 
sanction  in  the  offidal  organ  of  the  French 
tSovemment.  E^lish  pride  at  once  took 
umbrage ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  it  did 
so,  for  uncivil  bluster  and  vulgar  insolence 
could  scarcely  go  further.  These  addresses 
appeared  in  the  ifoniieur  continuously  from 
January  19th  to  January  29th,  and  were  de- 
clared to  be  selections,  "  in  order  that  the 
country  should  know  the  spirit  which  animates 
the  army  "  {Moniteur,  Jan.  26). 

The  62d  Regiment  "  demands  to  form  the 
athaneed  guard  to  follow  ike  wUd  beatts  to 


their  den."  The  69th  "  demands  an  account 
from  the  country  under  whose  laws  those 
monsters  are  sheltered."  Count  Gudin,  com- 
manding the  Second  Military  Division,  "  de- 
mands that  not  only  shall  the  miserable 
assassins  receive  the  chastisement  of  thdr 
crimestbut  likewise  that  the  ii^amou  den 
where  each  internal  mackinationt  are 
planned  ahdll  be  destroyed  forever."  The 
8th  CuiraBBier8>ttnd  ethers  "wotdd  eeewifk 
pleasure  realised  the  idea  set  forth  in  the 
Emperor's  presence  by  the  JVesident  of  the 
Corps  Ligislatif ;"  and  four  or  five  other 
regiments  ask,  "Is  your  faithful  army  to  re- 
main passive  spectators  of  those  terrific  con- 
spiracies which,  tolerated  to-day,  being  paid 
to-morrow,  come  from  a  foreign  couniry  to 
periodically  carry  desolation  into  our  country 
and  compromise  its  destiny  ?" 

All  this,  no  doubt,  is  bad  enough.  Still, 
we  do  not  know  that  it  would  have  been 
worth  while  to  take  note  of  the  unmannerly 
braggadocio  of  men  who  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  be  gentlemen  either  by  birth  or  educa- 
'  tion,  and  who  perhaps  are  accustomed  only 
to  the  language  of  the  garrison  and  the  guard- 
room.* But  the  publication  of  such  addrewes 
in  the  Moniteur, — nay,  more,  the  selection  of 
such  out  of  numbers  of  others  for  special 
honor, — was  a  grave  offence  against  decency 
and  friendly  behavior,  and  showed  us  in  what 
way  we  ought  to  read  the  more  cultivated 
phrases  of  Momy,  Fersigny,  and  Walewski. 
Even  this  ofience,  however,mu8t  be  considered 
as  withdrawn  and  wiped  out  by  the  frank  and 
ample  expression  of  regret  whidi  the  Empem 
transmitted  as  soon  as  he  was  made  aware  of 
the  state  of  feeling  in  this  eountry,  and  whidi 
Sir  George  Gr^  read  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  on  the  occauon  of  the  first  debate. 
He  enjoined  Walewski  to  vrrite  thus  to  Count 
Persigny : 

"  The  account  you  give  me  of  the  effect 
produced  in  England  by  the  insertion  in  the 
Moniteur  of  certain  adaresses  from  the  army 
has 'not  escaped  my  attention,  and  I  have 
made  a  report  of  it  to  the  Emperor.  Yon 

*  It  is,  however,  fair  to  Btat«  tn  extcnnadon  a 
ruroor  we  have  heard,  bat  of  the  accarncy  of 
which  we  profess  no  opinion,  viz,  that  for  some 
time  hack  a  practice  has  preyaJled  of  copyinf^  or 
tithogTBphing  the  moet  ofieosive  articles  against 
Louis  Napoleon  which  appear  in  the  Em^ish 
papers,  ana  forwarding  these  as  letters  to  officen 
of  vanooB  regiments,  who,  if  reaUy  attached  to 
tlie  Emperor,  would  of  cooise  be  nracb  exasper- 
ated by  the  prooaeding. 
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■le  aware  ....  of  the  care  we  have  taken* 
in  applying  for  the  concurrence  of  her  Ma- 
jesty a  goTemment,  to  avoid  every  thing  that 
could  bear  the  appearance  of  pressure  on  our 
partt  and  to  show  our  confidence  in  its  loyalty; 
....  and  if,  in  the  enthusiastic  manifesta- 
tions of  the  devotion  of  the  army,  words  have 
been  inserted  which  have  seemed  in  England 
to  be  characterised  by  a  different  sentiment, 
they  are  too  much  opposed  to  the  uniform 
language  of  the  Emperor's  government  for  it 
to  be  possible  to  attribute  them  to  any  thing 
but  inadvertence  caused  by  the  number  of 
those  addresses.  I%e  Emperor  tryoint  you 
to  aay  to  Lord  Clarendon  Aow  nificft  he  re- 
grets it." 

Why,  then,  since  we  are  content  to  doubt, 
to  excuse,  or  to  condone  all  the  separate  acts 
of  incivility  chargeable  upon  the  French 
minister  on  occasian  of  the  attentat,  do  we 
hold  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
condemning  the  mode  in  which  our  Govern- 
ment had  managed  the  controversy,  to  have 
been  righteous,  dignified,  and  wise  P  For  a 
voy  simple  reaaon.  the  Emperor  personally 
had*  by  bis  apok^,  set  himself  right  vrith 
the  Englith  nation : — it  was  necessary  that 
the  English  nation  should  set  itself  right  with 
the  French  army,  with  the  French  minister, 
and  with  its  own  Government.  The  excuse 
of  inadvertence — strictly  true,  we  believe,  so 
far  as  the  Einperor  was  concerned — was 
vrfaoUy  untrue  as  far  aa  the  immediate  offend- 
ers were  concerned.  The  language  of  Momy ; 
the  unpermissible  demeanor  of  Persigny ;  the 
careful  selection  (probably  by  Fould  or  Momy) 
of  the  offensive  addresses  for  insertion  in  the 
Moniteuri  the  instantaneous .  publicaUon  in 
that  organ  of  Walewiki's  brusque  despatch ; 
the  garbled  quotation  therein  pven  of  an 
article  in  the  Globe,  with  the  view  of  per- 
suading the  French  people  that  vre  had  sub* 
mitted  quietly  to  their  incivility,  and  were 
going  to  alter  our  laws  in  consequence  of  it; 
and  finally,  the  entire  suppression  in  the 
JUoniteur  of  the  second  and  apologetic  des- 
patch,— all  combined,  made  it  clearly  and 
painfully  manifest  that  there  existed  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part,  not  of  the  Emperor, 
but  of  those  who  acted  in  his  name,  to  excite 
the  French  people,  and  to  allow  them  to  ex- 
cite themselves,  against  this  country ;  to  con- 
ceal from  them  the  real  facts  of  ihe  case  i  to 
persuade  them  that  England  was  submitting 
unmurmuringly  to  their  'dictation,  and  that 
they  were  menadng  her  with  impunity.  Had 
this  been  permitted  to  continue,  a  state  of 
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feeling  would  in  a  few  wedu  have  risen  op 
between  the  two  countries 'the  reverse  ot 
kindly,  if  not  actually  hostile,  and  such  aa 
perhaps  neither  Government  could  have  pre- 
vented from  ripening  into  a  rupture.  It  ma 
necessary  to  show  to  France,  by  some  distinct 
act  which  the  Moniteur  could  neither  garble 
nor  suppress,  that  the  British  people  would 
not  allow  the  French  ministers  to  make  polite 
cal  capital  by  hectoring  us,  nor  their  own 
Ministers  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  shallow  and 
shabby  policy.  We  were  perfectly  willing,  as 
we  'showed  by  the  ori^al  m^ority  of  2iM^ 
to  amend  our  lav  tiX  conspiracy  if  there  wen 
ground  for  doing  so ;  hut  we  were  deter- 
mined to  declare,  by  a  proceedmg  wholly  M»- 
party  and  unmistakeably  natioTial,  that  a 
mischievous  and  elaborate  deception  on  the 
French  nation  should  no  longer  be  kept  up. 
The  truth  is, — and  there  is  no  harm  in  stating 
it  plainly, — the  Emperor  himself  is  as  lopi, 
and  &ir>dealing,  and  cordial  to  us  aa  everi 
though  startled  and  unea^  at  the  peril  he 
has  just  so  narrowly  escaped;  but  he  het 
those  about  him  who,  for  selfish  pnrpoaea  or 
from  ftnatical  pasnonsi  are  only  too  well  iih 
cHned  to  embroil  him  with  this  coontry ;  and 
for  some  reason  or  otheri — from  weakness, 
or  negligence,  or  erroneous  notions  as  to  pd^ 
tical  danger, — he  does  not  or  cannot  control 
them  as  he  ought.  If  he  had  had  the  comv 
age  and  resolution  to  insist  on  his  apology 
appearing  in  the  Moniteur,  we  should  have 
been  spared  the  necessity  of  dismissing  our 
ministry  in  order  to  explain  to  France  what 
his  ministry  endeavored  to  conceal.  As  it  is, 
the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  at 
once  the  most  friendly  proceeding  ve  could 
have  adopted  towards  him,  and  the  wiseit 
and  most  loyal  towards  France.  Its  efliect 
has  been  excellent  on  the  officials,  the  press, 
and  society  at  large  in  that  country.  They 
have  all  become  civil  and  reasonable  as  soon, 
as  they  were  made  aware  that  we  were  n» 
way  inclined  to  tolerate  incivility  or  absurd 
demands.  There  are  few  nations  toward* 
whom  quaker-Uke  forbearance  is  a  safe  or  t 
pacific  policy, — France  less  than  most :  nei- 
ther, it  would  now  appear,  is  it  safe  for  any 
English  ministry. 

In  conclusion,  and  as  regards  the  defeat 
and  retirement  of  Lord  Falmerston's  Got* 
emment,  we  have  two  or  three  remarks  ta 
make.  As  good  Liberals  it  is  impoesihl»ftK' 
ustor^retit;  little  as  we  are  mc^ied  tan* 
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jake  in  the  advent  to  power  of  men  like  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  Lord  Derby.  But  it  would  be 
<  great  mistake  to  assume  that  the  late  Gov- 
ernment were  overthrown  simply  and  exclu- 
dtely  on  account  of  the  disapproval  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  that  one  act  or  omis- 
lEbD  of  theirs  which  was  the  occauon  of  their 
dfamissal,  or  even  on  account  of  their  gene- 
nil  management  of  our  relations  with  France, 
A  really  strong  and  united  ministry  would 
Hot  have  been  irretrievably  displaced  by  such 
ft  defeat  A  ministry  resolvied  to  stand 
maid  not  have  encountered  or  courted  such 
a  defeat:  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
ftey  did  not  court  it, — for  if  they  did  not, 
their  mismanagement  of  the  debates  was 
moat  gratuitously  injudicious.  If  Lord  Palm- 
erMon  bad  introduced  the  bill  with  a  more 
iftctive  and  skilful  speech ;  or  if  it  bad  been 
introduced  by  the  Attorney-General  instead 
<f  by  the  Premier;  or  if  the  state  of  the 
Inr  (which  was  the  plea  for  the  bill)  had  been 
o^CHmded  the  flrat  night  as  it  waa  ex- 
pounded the  last  by  Sir  IR.  Bethel,  and  if 
Ae  House  had  believed  himj  or  if  Lord 
Clarendon  bad  said  befbre  what  he  said  after- 
inrds  in  the  Home  of  Peers ;  or  if  he  and 
Ua  chief  had  defended  WalewskiV  despatch 
a  Ettle  less  nakedly  and  audaciously  ;  or  even 
if,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  Lord  Palmerston 
had  prolonged  the  debate  to  another  even- 
ing, and  then  closed  it  with  a  speech  show- 
ing the  tact  and  conciliatory  language  which 
he  can  always  command  when  he  desires, — 
it  la  almost  certain  that  the  result  of  the  di- 
lision  would  have  been  very  different.  But, 
in  truth,  the  defeat  of  the  Government  had 
been  long  preparing,  and  was  preceded  by  a 
Mnriderable  period  of  gradually  increasing 
diacredit  The  inoomprehenaihie  indifference 
and  inaction  of  both  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  Clarendon  in  the  case  of  the  English 
engineers,  so  cruelly  confined  in  the  Neapol- 
itan dungeons,  had  greatly  shaken  the  trust 
of  all  advanced  Liberals  in  the  reliability  of 
dther  where  a  spirited  policy  towards  des- 
pots was  in  question ;  and  the  unwarrantable 
insolence  with  which  both  Mr.  Stirling  and 
Ml.  Griffith  were  treated  by  the  former,  for 
asking  very  natural  and  perhapa  necessary 
•questions  in  a  very  fitting  manner,  roused 
ibt  indignation  of  all  who  held  opinions  at 
aU  similar  to  those  of  the  interrogators.  The 
introduction  of  the  India  Bill  also  created 
tpmj  antigonnti.  It  wai  extendrely  be- 


lieved-that  Lord  Palmerston  had  dedded  the 
matter  in  an  ignorant  hurr}',  and  without  due 
deliberation;  the  East  India  Company  afsd 
their  friends  were  of  cotirse  very  indignant  at 
the  aim  and  purport  of  the  measure,  and  felt 
that  they  had  been  treated  most  un  courte- 
ously both  by  the  silence  and  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  Premier ;  while  every  one  wko 
listened  to  the  speech  in  which  he  proposed 
BO  great  a  change  in  the  government  of 
empire  felt  that,  to  use  the  naldeat  phraser  it 
was  ftr  below  the  occuion. 

It  was  the  appointments  recently  made  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  however,  which  were  the 
real  ultimate  cause, — the  catua  sine  quAnon, 
if  not  actually  the  causa  causana, — of  his  de- 
feat. The  nomination  of  Mr.  Howard  as 
Distributor  of  Stamps  in  Manchester,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Tollemache  to  the  port  of  Trea- 
surer in  a  County  Court,  created  the  wid- 
est dissatisfaction  ;  for  though  both  the  nom- 
inees were  men  of  irreproachable  respectatul- 
ity,  yet  the  liberal  constituencies  thronghont 
the  country  were  offlmded  at  senng  two  of 
the  very  few  good  posts  which  had  hitherto 
been  considered  to  belong  to  the  middle 
classes  given  away  to  scions  of  that  aristoc- 
racy which  already  monopolises  nearly  all  the 
lucrative  and  desirable  places  in  the  land. 
The  appointment  of  Lord  Mulgrave  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Nova  Scotia,  too,  was  felt  to  be  •» 
every  way  indefensible,  —as  one  based  upon 
no  persona]  claim  whatever,  and  by  no  means 
courteous  to  an  important  and  loyal  colony. 
There  were  some  minor  nominations,  also, 
which  showed  too  plainly  the  reckless  direc- 
tion that  patronage  was  taking.  But  when, 
to  crown  the  whoje,  Lord  Clanricarde  was 
made  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  brought  into  the 
Cabin^  the  whole  Liberal  party,  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  groaned  aloud  and  stood 
aghast.  It  was  universally  felt  that  pablic 
opinion  had  been  deliberately  affronted,  and 
the  character  of  the  party  gratuitously  in- 
jured. Without  offering  any  judgment  as  to 
the  fact  or  the  degree  of  Lord  Clanricarde'a 
delinquency  in  a  scandalous  case  wherein  he 
maintains  his  entire  innocence,  it  is  enough 
to  state  that,  right  or  wrong,  the  entire 
Whig  political  connection  scarcely  included 
so  damaged  a  reputation ;  and  that  neither 
in  debating  skill,  in  administrative  ability 
nor  in  parliamentary  influence,  oould  he  bring 
to  the  Goranment  any  assistance  auAdeat 
to,  in  the  leatt  degree,  compensate  for  the  nil 
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influence  of  hie  appouitraent   It  is  no  se- 1 
cret,  that  severBl  members  voted  against 
liOrd  FalinerBton  on  Mr.  Milner  Gibson's  mo- 
tion in  order  to  oToid  having  to  vote  against 
him  on  the  one  threatened  fay  Mr.  Wise. 

We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
observe  with  what  "  curious  felicity "  the 
House  of  Commons  usually  represents  the 
exact  feeling  of  the  country — whenever  the 
country  has  a  strongly-defined  feeling — al- 
though scarcely  sharing  the  sentiment  itself. 
This  was  never  more  remarkable  than  on  the 
late  occasion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  vote  which  displaced  the  late  ministry 
faithfully  expressed  the  popular  and  prevail- 
ing sentiment  on  the  subjectof  our  French  rela- 
tiona.  We  believe  it  ia  equally  certain  that  it 
did  not  expresB  the  private  sentiments  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  House;  and  it 
certainly  did  not  coincide  with  the  views  of  the 
most  Influential  organs  of  the  press.  Many 
who  swelled  the  mojority  on  that  occasion  in 
no  degree  sympathized  with  the  indignation 
of  the  country ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  thought 
the  spirit  which  had  been  aroused  somewhat 
eza^erated  or  misplaced.  Some,  however, 
had  been  irritated  past  endurance  by  the 
Premier's  manner  to  his  questioners.  Some 
were  indignant  at  his  behavior  in  the  Naples 
case.  Some  were  ready  to  upset  him  on  any 
pretext,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  carry- 
ing the  India  Bill  to  a  successiul  issue.  A 
few,  perhaps,  were  not  sorry  to  aid  in  a  eatas* 
trophe  which  would  stave  off  a  Reform  Bill- 
Others,  again,  thought  that  Lord  Falmerston 
ought  to  be  punished  for  hia  appointments, 
but  were  not  desirous  to  come  to  issue  with 
him  ostensibly  upon  such  unpleasant  ques- 
tions. And  there  may  have  been  some  also 
who  felt  that  a  dissolution  and  reconstruction 
of  the  Liberal  Government  had  become  al- 
most a  moral  necessity.  All  these  compU- 
cated  motives,  when  combined,  contrived  ex- 
actly, and,  as  it  were,  unconsciously,  to 
embody  the  judgment  of  the  nation,  in  which 
was  no  complexity  at  all. 

Since  writing  die  above,  certain  documents 
have  appeared  relating  to  the  difierences 
which  have  arisen  between  this  country  and 
France,  of  which  it  behoves  ub  to  take  cog- 
nisance. The  first  of  these  is  an  elaborate 
pamphlet,  bearing  the  title  of  L'Empereur 
Napolion  III  et  VAngleterrt,  written  by  M. 
de  la  Guerronni^re,  under  the  direct  inspira- 
tion of  Louis  KapoIeoQ,  and  designed  to 


explain  to  England  and  to  Europe,  the  rea- 
lons  for  the  irritation  of  the  French  people 
at  the  allied  inefficocy  of  our  law  to  pra^ 
vent  consinraeieB  and  plots,  and  the  grounde 
Unt  the  demand  of  the  Frendi  government, 
that  this  law  should  be  strengthened  and 
amended.  The  tone  of  the  production  is 
singularly  calm,  moderate,  and  cautious ;  and 
the  allegations  are  drawn  up  and  marshalled 
In  a  manner  to  produce  considerable  efiTect  on 
continental  readers,  few  of  whom  will  hear 
our  side  of  the  question,  and  fewer  still  will 
be  able  to  comprehend  the  gist  or  s^rit  of 
our  answer.  That  answer,  however,  seems  to 
us  very  simple  and  suffidng,  and  shall  be  my 
brie£, 

1.  The  author  arrays  against  us  a  formidih 
ble  list  of  no  less  than  tight  plots,  inchoate 
or  actually  carried  out,  to  destroy  Uie  gov- 
ernment and  person  of  the  Emperor,  wfaidi 
have  been  discovered  within  die  last  six 
years;  the  concoctors  of  all  of  which,  he 
affirms,  contrived  their  schemes  In  Englandi 
and  came  thence  to  execute  them,  or  vent 
thither  after  their  escape  from  justice.  The 
evidence  of  this  assertion  is  in  some  cases  of 
the  slightest,  and  would  satisfy  no  English 
court,  being  confined  to  a  connection,  real  ot 
supposed,  of  the  offenders  with  LedruRoIliUi 
Mazrini,  and  other  refugees  who  have  sought 
shelter  here  and  habitually  reside  among  as. 
But  let  that  pass.  We  will  assume  that  the 
fact  u  as  stated.  What  does  the  circumstanoe 
of  BO  many  attempts  at  assassination  having 
been  planned  against  the  Emperor  prov^ 
except  that  he  has  made  many  enemies,  and 
that  they  are  sanguinary-  and  relentless  P  No 
one  doubted  the  fact,  and  the  mode  in  which 
he  seized  supreme  power  is  a  sufficient  expla- 
nation. And  as  to  the  fact  that  these  ene- 
mies reside  in  England,  and  here  brood  over 
their  wrongs,  and  hence  set  forth  to  avenge 
them,  whni  does  this  prove,  but  that  England 
is  the  only  country  where  political  fugitivee 
can  find  shelter  and  safety  ?  It  is  not  \j  our 
wish,  nor  by  our  act,  tlut  these  desperate 
men  are  here.  They  are  here  beeanse  Lomt 
Napoleon  and  his  predecessors  have  driven 
them  forth ;  they  are  here  because  scarcely, 
any  other  land  dare  give  them  refuge,  and 
because  no  other  is  powerful  enough  to  pro- 
tect them  at  all  risks.  We  did  not  invite 
them;  as  a  rule  we  do  not  like  them;  we 
even  feel  that  we  have  a  ground  of  complaint 
against  France  and  the  French  police,  which 
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sn  perpetaally  expelling  or  fnghtening  away 
Korea  foreign  ruffians,  and  landing  them 
on  oar  ihorea.  The  Iket,  then,  that  Louis 
Napoleon^  bittereat  fbes  dwell  in  England,  is 
hU  dwag  rather  than  oars ;  and  if  M.  de  U 
Guerronni^re'B  list  of  instances  point  to 
any  oonchinon  at  a)l,  it  is  to  the  conclusion 
that  touts  NapoUotCt  enemiet  ougM  to  live 
novhere, 

2.  The  second  ground  alleged  for  the  im- 
presaion  said  to  prevail  in  France — and,  we 

'  must  add,  sedulously  encouraged  by  the  Em- 
peror's goTenin)ent~of  English  indifference 
to  these  ferocious  and  murderous  conspirocies, 
Is  that  we  take  no  notice  of  the  violent  lan- 
guage and  excitmg  publications  of  these  refu- 
gees. We  are  told  that  there  is  a  coffee-house 
near  Temple  Bar,  where  the  propriety  of  reg- 
kide  under  certain  drenmstanees  baa  be«i 
opmly  discussed  in  a  debating  forum )  that  at 
the  Wylde  reading-rooms,  at  a  French  club 
which  meets  there,  Simon  Bernard  held  forth 
against  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers  in  the 
most  violent  and  savage  language ;  that  a  pam- 
phlet in  defence  of  assassination  has  juat  been 
published  in  London  by  some  foreign  Social- 
ists ;  and  finally,  that  ten  thousand  people  a 
while  ago  listened  to  an  inflammatory  fhnerel 
oration  pronounced  over  a  French  refugee. 
Is  the  government  of  the  Emperor  really  sunk 
■o  low  as  to  take  cognisance  of  such  contemp- 
tible manifestations  as  theses  and  actually  to 
iber  them  P  And  can  it  expect  us  to  elevate 
them  into  ctmsequenee  by  deigning  to  take 

*  notice  of  them  P  If  it  really  desired  this,  it 
was  at  any  time  open  to  it  to  denounce  them 
to  our  Ministers,  who  would  have  directed  Sir 
Richard  Mayne  to  watch  them,  and  the  At- 
torney-general to  prosecute  them.  But  Eng- 
lishmen find  it  as  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
temper  and  poution  of  a  government  which 
thinks  it  necessary  even  to  give  attention  to 
such  obscure  meetings  and  such  absurd  bom- 
bast, OS  Frenchmen  do  to  understand  why  we 
treat  such  proceedings  with  neglect  and  scorn, 
and  leave  them  in  their  natural  harmlesaneas 
and  obscurity.  Who  among  our  readers  ever 
heard  of  the  knr  cofiee-hotiae  at  Temple  Bar, 
or  the  dingy  French  club  in  Leicester  Square  P 
.Who  would  dream  of  doing  anything  but 
laugh,  or  sigh,  at  the  inflated  rhetoiio  of 
wretched  and  disappointed  refugees  P  As  to 
the  question  "  Whether  r^cide  is  ever  justi- 
fiable P" — vrhy  it  is,  and  has  been  for  genera- 
tkms,  one  of  the  stock  snlgeets  of  all  debat- 


ing-societies in  England ;  few  achotdboya  or 
collegians  have  not  discussed  it  in  thnr  timSf 
and  dedded  in  the  affirmative  t— nay,  vre  have 
little  doubt  that  half  our  scAwrest  statesmen 
have  ere  now  written  theaes  or  made  oratiou 
on  the  question,  "Wag  Brutus  justified  in 
stabbing  CeesarP" — ay,  and  have  taken  the 
anti-jmpetial  side  of  the  argument.  As  to 
the  seditious  and  inflammatory  pamphlet  spok- 
en of,  it  has  been  prosecuted  as  noon  as  ever 
the  French  government  called  the  atlenti<m 
of  our  authorities  to  its  publication,  and  to  the 
exB^erated  importance  they  attached  to  iL 
As  to  the  fhneral  oration  pronounced  over  a 
French  refugee,  we  remember  the  eircom- 
Btance  perfectly ;  but  it  excited  scarcely  any 
notice  at  the  time,  except  among  the  foreign- 
era  resident  among  us  f  we  had  never  before 
heard  the  name  of  the  deceased;  and  the 
crowd  that  ^tended  at  the  grave,  and  heard 
the  obnoxlouB  harangue,  was  nearer  one  thou- 
sand than  ten. 

The  truth  is,  we  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
allowing  the  vrretched,  the  feeble,  and  the  an- 
gry, to  say  what  they  like,  and  to  be  wholly 
indiflerent  to  what  they  do  say,  that  we  can 
scarcely  believe  in  the  want  of  dignity,  tiie 
panic  of  fear,  or  the  sense  of  insecurity,  whidi 
would  condescend  to  notice  violent  luignage, 
whether  written  or  spoken.  Nor  should  oar 
neighbors  blame  us  for  this,  whut  they  oui- 
uder  what  amenities  tiS  tins  sort  we  anxselves 
bear,  laugh  at,  and  paaa  fay,  every  day  of  our 
lives,  Stoea  M.  Walew^  ever  read  the  Irisb 
newspapers  If  he  does,  he  must  know  that 
some  of  them  even  now  dwund  in  malignities 
and  falsehoods,  and  provocatives  to  sedition 
and  violence,  quite  as  bad  as  those  vented  by 
their  brother  Celts  across  the  water.  Yet 
who  here  would  ever  deign  to  honor  them 
vrith  notice  in  a  state-paper,  or  iven  in  an  in- 
dictment? We  loathe  the  writers,  it  is  true; 
but  we  heed  them  no  more  than  we  should 
the  sweep  who  calls  out  filthy  language  after 
us  in  the  streets.  Does  M.  Walewski  remem- 
ber how  kmg  we  bore  with  Mr.  O'Coundl'i 
sedition,  and  with  SmitSi  03rien's;  md  thai 
the  authorities  never  interfered  till  the  latter 
created  an  aotiul  insurrection,  and  till  the 
monster  meetings  of  the  former  undoiiablr 
endangered  the  pubhc  peace  P  If  he  does, 
he  may  understand  our  amatement  at  the 
thin-sldnned  susceptibility  of  himself  and  hit 
associates,  who  can  shrink  from  and  dread 
the  thunder  of  the  rhetoridana  and  fuoenu 
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mton  of  Fleet  Street  and  Leioerter  Sqmre, 
and  who  can  seriously  believe  that  fenatics 
who  are  prepared  to  forfeit  thrir  lives  by 
•etnal  attempts  to  assamiiate  an  Emperor 
will  be  fools  enough  to  spout  at  clubs,  or  to 
be  influenced  and  inspired  by  those  who  do. 

3.  To  wl^at  conclusions  do  the  representa- 
tions of  this  pamphlet  point,  as  the  wishes 
and  expectations  of  the  Emperor  P  If  to  a 
prompt  notice  and  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
there  writers  and  haranguers  in  obscure  alleys 
and  upper-rooms,  in  seedy  and  disreputable 
equates,  our  Government  would  not  refuse  to 
put  the  law  in  force  at  the  requisition  of  the 
Emperor ;  warning  him  at  the  same  time  of 
the  pos^ile  difficulty  of  obtuning  evidence 
olear  enough  to  seenre  a  conviction,  of  the 
Buschief  which  might  follow  foilnre,  and  of 
the  folly  of  elevating  into  undue  importance, 
by  official  pursuit,  men  so  powerless  and  so 
contemptible  as  are  most  of  tb<we  he  seeks  to 
crush.  If  to  an  amendment  of  our  law 
(whether  enactive  or  declaratory  only),  so  as 
to  bring  within  its  grasp  and  adequately  to 
punish  all  attempts  and  conspirscies  to  mui^ 
der, — such  a  measure  we  will  gladly  and 
promptly  pass,  as  soon  as  we  have  ascertained 
(which  our  jurists  are  now  occupied  in  doing) 
that  the  existing  law  ia  insufficient  for  its  pui^ 
pose,  Mther  by  leaving  technical  loopholes  for 
escape,  or  by  assigning  a  penalty  too  trifling 
to  deter.  But  if— would  appear  to  be  the 
ease — ^whi^  the  Emperor  redly  asks,  and 
what  alone  can  meet  the  exigendea  of  his 
position,  be  the  enactment  of  a  law  which 
shall  enable  our  authorities  to  take  cognizance 
of  a  merely  meditated  crime, — ^whicfa  shall 
empower  or  direct  our  police  to  remove  or  to 
confine  a  man  simply  because  it  is  "  notori- 
ous "  that  he  hates  the  Emperor,  and  would 
■lay  or  dethrone  him  if  he  could, — which,  in 
a  word,  shall  abolish  that  grand  and  saving 
distihction  to  which  we  owe  the  wonderful 
■eouri^  of  our  personal  firecdom,  the  distinc- 
tion, namely*  betmun  oeai  act  and  secret 
intent, — then  we  cannot  answer  him  too 
promptly,  too  plainly,  or  too  resolutely,  that 
■ueh  a  change  in  the  whole  spirit  and  princi- 
ple of  Eogl^  Illation  we  wax  not  make 
— no,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  alliance  or  of 
any  Emperor. 

If  this  dooument  is  charaetcrieed  by 


markable  courtety  and  moderation,  the  next 
we  have  to  notice  ia  lamentably  cU^wnt  in 
tone.  It  appears  that,  on  the  same  day  on 
which  Count  Walwesld  addressed  his  fiunoni 

despatch  to  M.  de  Perrigny,  similar  missives 
were  forwarded  to  the  ministers  of  France  in 
Belgium,  Sardinia,  and  Switzerland.  A  coj^ 
of  the  last  ia  now  before  us ;  the  arrogaoce 
of  its  tone  and  language  is  unprecedented. 
It  explains  how  the  French  minisler  for 
foreign  affiurs  would  have  addressed  England 
if  he  had  dared ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  it  afibrds  the  best  possible  justificft- 
Uon  of  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  aul^ect  of  the  oorrespondmg  despatdt 
sent  to  this  country.  We  fpn  the  mor«  re- 
markable passages: 

"Paris,  Jan.  20,  1858. 
To  M.  LE  COUTE  DE  SaLIONAC  FeNELON, 

Minister  of  Feance  at  Berne. 

"  M.  LB  COHTE,— In  the  despatches  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  address  to  you  on  the  7th 
of  August,  2Bth  of  November,  and  the  12th 
of  December  last,  I  directed  you  to  acquaint 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  manoeuvres  in 
which  the  refiigees  in  Switaerland,  especially 
those  in  the  canton  of  Geneva,  notoriously 
engage,  and  to  demand  th«r  removal  tnm 
our  nontier.  In  sinte  of  your  seal  and 
acdrity  in  the  matter,  we  have,  up  to  the 
present  time,  obtained  wniy  dileUory  and 
evative  rmliet.  The  attempt  on  the  14th  of 
this  montli  against  the  life  of  the  Emperor 
shows  that  we  have  only  too  much  reason  to 
watch  the  attitude  and  the  plots  of  Italian 
refugees,  and  that  it  is  among  them  that  the 
most  corrupt  and  docile  instruments  of  Uie 
re^idal  conspirators  are  found.  It  seems 
impossible  to  me  that  any  honest  man  of  the 
Helvetic  (^nfederatlon  con  have  been  other- 
wise  than  atruek  by  this  itect,  or  that  he  does 
not  share  our  impresuons  thereupon.  Idare, 
then,  to  flatter  myself  that,  in  renewmg  at 
Berne  your  former  requests,  you  will  find  on 
the  part  of  the  federal  authorities  a  greater 
rea^ness  to  do  them  justice.  However  that 
may  be,  M.  le  Comte,  the  Government  of 
the  Emperor  knows  not  how  to  remain  in- 
different to  the  voice  of  publio  opinion,  which, 
from  one  end  of  France  to  theoUier,  demands 
hovt  it  is  that  neighboring  and  friendly 
countries  protect  with  a  complacent  hotpt- 
tality  men  who  openly  conspire  against  the 
life  of  the  Emperor. 

"  In  addressii»  itself  to  the  (Wederadon, 
in  order  that  these  dangenma  moimaylM 
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expelled  the  cantons  which  touch  our  fron- 
tiien,  and  placed  at  more  distant  parts,  the 
OoTernment  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  only 
makes  use  of  the  lav  of  lejpslatiTe  defence, 
and  inTokes  the  principles  of  the  rights  of 
«aUon8.  The  Federal  Ooveniinent  vill  dis- 
regard the  conditions  of  the  Helvetic  neutral- 
ity, and  Kill  deceive  itself  as  to  the  nature  of 
its  privileges,  if  it  believes  it  can  invoke 
ikem  in  order  to  avoid  giving  satisfaction 
to  our  grievances.  To  tolerate  more  or  less 
directly,  even  by  silence  and  inaction,  that 
refugees  vho  have  received  an  asylum  upon 
its  territory  abuse  that  hospitality  to  attaut  a 
neighboring  Government  by  their  writing  or 
^  their  plots,  that,  vithout  doubt,  is  not  to 
tAserve  nmtraliiy ;  for  if  neutrality  has  its 
rights,  it  also  has  its  duties,  wfaieh  require 
above  all  that  it  shall  avoid  any  attack  upon 
tiie  repose  of  oUier  States.  I  pray  you,  then, 
M.  le  ComtR,  to  insist  upon  it,  with  the 
Prendent  of  the  Confederation,  that  messures 
betaken  without  delay, in  order  that  refugees 
notorioudy  knoton  as  disposed  to  take  part 
in  criminal  enterprises,  especially  uiose 
organised  into  societies  in  the  canton  of 
Geneva,  be  deposited  far  from  our  frontiers. 

"  In  the  event  of  the  Helvetic  Government 
not  consulting  upon  the  means  of  satis^ng 
cor  just  requirements,  it  will  incur  a  grave 
responsilnlity,  and  wiU  only  Aove  to  take 
to  vtst^  <Ae  eomemuMces  which  its  detmitin- 
atien  may  entail," 

Probably,  unce  the  time  of  the  great 
Napoleon,  so  indecent  and  uncivil  a  diplomatic 
document  was  never  transmitted  from  one 
Government  to  another.  It  bears  merits, 
not  only  of  excitement  and  irritation,  which 
might  be  excusable  enough,  but  of  an  entire 
want  of  pnception  of  the  courtesies  and 
zespeet  whieh  are  due  from  one  independent 
ttate  to  another.  It  distinctly  charges  the 
Swiss  government  with  evasion,  with  viewing 
with  complacency  the  attacks  on  the  Em- 
peror's life,  and  with  a  substantive  violation 
of  neutrality.  It  declares  it  to  be  impossible 
diat  "  honest  men  "  can  differ  from  M.  "Wal- 
wedu  in  this  matter,  end  it  "  insists,"  imder 
penalty  of  "  consequences,"  on  immediate 
oomplianoe.  One  expression  particularly 
calls  fbr  comment,  as  avowing  in  precise 
tenns  what  the  French  ministers  really  mmt, 
and  what  they  ask  plainly  where  th^  think 
they  may  Tentuie  to  do  lo.   They  ask  the 
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removal  of  the  refugees  "  notoriously  itnomt 
to  be  disposed  to  take  part  in  criminal  enter- 
prises," i.e.  the  arbitrary  treatment  and  pun- 
ishment of  their  enemies,  simply  on  the 
ground  of  notorious  disposition  to  do  wrong. 
If  the  English  nation  had  not  so  promptly 
interfered  to  supplement  the  defective  action 
of  their  government,  there  is  no  saying  how 
soon  a  document  equally  explicit  might  have 
been  addressed  to  ourselves.  In  conclusion, 
we  cannot  forget  that  the  ruler  on  whose  be* 
half  these  demands  are  made  by  his  injudi- 
cious friends,  was  long  Sfaeltravd  both  by 
England  and  by  Switzerland  when  lumself  a 
"notorious"  enemy  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment of  France,  and  a  conspirator  against  it* 
and  an  actual  assaiter  of  it  Jrom  both  shores  i 
and  that  he  once  was  an  active  member  of  an 
Italian  secret  society,  and  a  comrade  of  many 
of  those  very  refugees  whom  he  thus  relent- 
lessly denounces  and  pursues.  Surely  it 
would  have  been,  wiser  in  his  ministers  to 
suffer  these  memories  to  sleep. 

The  concluding  correspondaiee  between 
the  two  Governments  is  also  before  ns;  and 
we  have  no  heutation  in  saying  that  Count 
WalweskPs  last  explanatory  and  apologetio 
despatch  ought  to  be  accepted  as  satasfiuitory. 
He  assures  as  that  he  never  could  have 
thought  of  indmating  that  ISngltsh  laws 
"  knowingly  "  favored  guilty  and  murderous 
denigns.  The  most  satisfactory  part  of  the 
document,  however,  is  the  extract  from  a 
private  letter  of  the  Emperor  to  Count  Per- 
Bi'gny,  showing  that  he  was  fully  aware  of 
the  difficulty  which  English  principles  and 
customs  would  place  in  the  way  of  such  im- 
pediments to  plotting  as  alone  could  be  really 
efficacious ;  but  that  for  the  sake  of  allaying 
the  irritation  of  parties  in  France,  who  were 
more  ignorant  than  himself  of  the  spirit  of 
our  police  and  jurisprudence,  it  was  hoped  we 
should  do  something :  "  Je  de  me  fais  au^cune 
illusion  (he  writes)  sur  le  peu  d'efficacit^  des 
mesures  qu'on  pourra  prendre,  mats  ee  sera 
^o^iours  un  bon  proiedi  qui  calmera  id  hien 
Aes  irritations.  Expliquez  bien  aux  mints- 
tres  de  la  Reine  notre  position:  il  ne  s'agit 
pas  aujour-d'bui  de  saurer  ma  vie,  il  s'agit  de 
aaum  I'alUance.** 
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From  The  AtheDteam. 

The  yiew  Ameriean  CycU^adia  ;  a  Popular 
Dictionary  of  Qmeral  KtwwUdge.  Edited 
br  George  Riplejr  and  Charles  A.  Dana. 
Vol  A— Aiiguay.  (New  York,  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. ,  Lonclon,  Triibner  &  Co.) 

The  old  "  Encyclopttdia  Americana,"  the 
pubficadon  of  which  commenced  about  twenty 
yeus  ago,  had  but  slender  ctaims  to  its  dis- 
tinctive title.  It  was  edited  by  a  German 
«ditw,  Francis  Lieber,  and  nine-tenths  of  it 
wen  a  translation,  honestly  acknowledged, 
from  the  German  "  ConTersations-Lezikon,*' 
— the  fruitful  mother  of  a  large  famHy  of 
Cyclopedias.  If  the  American  publishers 
considered  it  no  infringement  of  literary 
courtesy  to  change  the  title  of  the  book  they 
borrowed,  they  had  soon  an  opportunity  of 
extending  the  indulgence  they  claimed  to  a 
Glasgow  publisher,  who  took  the  liberty  al- 
lowed him  by  the  state  of  the  law,  of  appro- 
priating as  much  of  their  property  as  he 
thought  worth  taking,  and  circulating  an  im- 
proTed  edition  in  Great  Britian  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Popular  C}-clopKdia.*' 

"  The  New  Amraican  C^lopsdia  "  will  ap- 
parently far  surpass  its  predecessor  in  dimm- 
aions.  Its  first  Tolume  carries  us  just  about 
u  for  into  the  alphabet  as  the  first  half  Tolume 
4^  "  Encj-cloptedia  Americana,"— the  set 
of  which  was  to  extend  to  a  doien,  but  went 
one  beyond.  In  place  of  drawing  the  main 
body  of  their  information  from  one  source, 
the  Editors  acknowledge  in  the  Pre&ce  their 
*'  special  obligation  "  to  three— to  the  French 
**  Biographic  G6nirale  "  of  Didot,  to  the  Ger- 
man "  Universal  Lexikon  "  of  Pierer,  and  "  to 
the  'English  Cjxlopndio,'  edited  by  Mr. 
Charles  Knight,  whose  summaries,  in  some 
instances,  have  been  drawn  upon  for  useful 
information.*'  They  state  also,  that  numerous 
other  Enc}-clopediaa  and  Dictionaries  of  vari- 
ous kinds  have  been  diligently  consulted 
and  compared."  Building  on  this  fbundation, 
" '  The  New  American  Cyclopaedia,*  the  pub- 
lishers do  not  hesitate  to  say,"  in  a  widely- 
circulated  advertisement,  "  will  be  superior  in 
extent,  variety,  and  exactness  of  information 
to  any  similar  publication  in  the  English  lan- 
guage." The  boast  is  a  somewhat  too  lofty 
one  under  the  circumstances.  Of  Cyclopiedias, 
surely  the  very  behest  class  is  that  which 
ii  compiled  from  ori^nal  authorities  and 
eompoeed  of  oripnal  articles,  bringing  to- 
gether infbnnalion  that  wu  nerer  bnt^ht 


together  before.   There  are  two  Cyclopedias 

of  this  kind  now  actually  in  course  of  publica- 
tion in  the  English  language :  "  The  English 
Cyclopedia,"  an  improved  edition  of  "  The 
Fenny  Cj-dopsedia,"  to  which  the  American 
editors  acknowledge  thmr  "  indebtedness,"  to 
use  an  American  phrase, — and  the  "  Encyolo- 
ptedia  Brttannica,"  to  which,  with  all  its  short- 
comings— which  the  Aihenaum  has  soma- 
times  felt  it  its  duty  to  point  out — a  laj^ 
tribute  of  jvaise  is  undoubtedly  due.  It 
would  be  scarcely  just  to  put  into  eompetitaoo 
with  works  Hke  these  a  compilation  from  oomr 
pilations, — a  Cyclopeedia  of  which  the 
contents  were  only  skilfully  poured  firom  one 
bottle  into  another,  even  if  the  bottie-holdert 
had  been  remariiably  judicious  and  puos- 
taklag  in  the  execution  of  their  task.  Part 
of  the  new  Cyclopedia  has,  however,  we  are 
told,  been  t^en  from  "recent  biographies 
histories,  books  of  travel,  and  scientific  treat- 
ises," and  "  many  of  the  writers  employed 
upon  this  work  have  enriched  it  with  the  frtut 
of  thdr  persuial  researches,  observations  and 
^Booveries."  By  an  unfortunate  arrangement 
no  reference  is  pven  inanyeasetothesooieea 
from  which  any  particular  article  is  derived, 
so  that  those  which  olum  to  he  original  can 
only  be  discovered  by  conjecture.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  chiefly  those  on  "Ahnack's,"  "  The 
Agapemone,"  and  other  subjects  of  recent 
interest  connected  with  either  America  or 
England. 

llie  number  of  articles  in  the  first  Toluma 
of  "  The  New  American  Cyclopaedia"  is  unu- 
sually large — altogether  ^out  2,fi00  in  7S2 
pages,  or  on  an  average  more  than  three  to  a 
page.  By  &r  tiie  greater  number  are  of  an 
historical  and  bit^raphical  diaracter,  and  sci- 
ence is  not  at  ^  so  prominent  as  usual  in 
English  Cj-dopsedias,  tiiough  there  is  an  arti- 
cle of  some  length  on  Animal  Magnetisnii 
pronouncing  in  hs  fevor,  and  one  on  Antiirar 
cite,  to  which  there  are  a  few  woodcuts,  the 
only  illustrations  in  the  volume.  Of  the  bi- 
ographies by  fer  the  largest  and  most  elabo- 
rate are  those  on  American  names,  and  these 
are  at  once  the  newest  and  the  most  valuable 
feature  in  the  work.  The  life  of  John  Quis- 
cy  Adams  oooupies  ught  closely-tninted 
double-oolnmned  pages,  and  that  of  his 
fether  Uiirteen.  "The  biography  of  living 
citiaeu  of  the  United  States,"  said  the  Pre- 
face to  the  old  "Enqrdopedia  Americana," 
"has fi» obriooi reasons  been  omitted, — but 
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tiie  reader  wQl  find  an  accoont  our  moat 
diitingniibed  for«gn  eoatempoTariea.*'  The 
most  obvioui  reaioii  for  omiuing  articles  of 
this  kind  ms  the  oonTenienee  of  the  eompU 
len;  we  are  glad  to  find  that  in  the  new 
Gyclopsdia  they  are  to  be  inserted  for  the 
quite  as  obTious  reason  of  the  satis&ction  of 
tiie  reader.  The  German  "  Conversations- 
Lexicon"  was,  we  believe,  the  first  general 
cyclopedia  which  introduced  the  biographies 
of  living  men,  and  "  The  English  Cycbp»- 
dia"  the  first  English  work  of  its  class  to 
fbllov  the  example.  We  know  of  no  shorter 
and  more  agreeable  way  of  acquiring  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  State  of  modem  con- 
tonporaiy  literature  than  the  perusal  <^  a 
letiei  of  good  biographical  articles  on  coo- 
temporary  authors ;  and  it  may,  we  thinks  be 
put  on  record  during  Mr.  Didkens*  Ufetime 
that  he  is  author  of  the  "Pickwick  Pa- 
pers," and  has  made  a  tour  to  America,  with- 
out mcurring  tiie  reproach  of  betraying  se- 
crets. 

The  main  staple  of  the  new  Cyclopcedia  is, 
■a  we  have  stated,  a  large  quantity  of  short 
articles.  The  first  and  obvious,  efibct  of  this 
peculiarity  is  to  make  the  book  very  dry 
reading.  If  these  notices,  however,  com- 
prised the  real  jnlh  ai  what  is  known  respect- 
ing tiie  sulijeets  they  relate  to,  of  course  their 
ahortness  would  be  a  reoommoidaUon,  and 
we  should  feel  grat^l  to  those  who  had 
compressed  so  mnoh  into  so  smaQ  a  compau. 
We  have  tested  some  of  the  articles  here  and 
there,  with  the  view  of  ascertsining  how  &t 
this  was  the  case,  and  the  result  has  not  been 
satis^tory.  Let  us  examine  a  single  notice, 
sufficiently  brief  to  be  quoted  entire. — 

"  Almquist,  Earl  Jonas  Ludwig,  a  Swedish 
vrriter,  bom  in  1793,  who  began  life  as  a  pol- 
itician, but  soon  left  politics,  for  the  charms 
of  a  primitive  mode  of  life  in  the  Swedish 
forests.  After  this  he  tried  the  pulpit,  but 
the  sphere  of  tlieology  did  not  ailbrd  suffi- 
cient scope  to  his  aspirations,  and  he  eventu- 
ally devoted  himself  to  literature,  where  he 
has  already  gained  some  distinction  by  a  ool- 
leetion  of  romantic  poems,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  is  the  '  Dorarosenbusch.' 
He  has  irritten  various  elementary  works  on 
Ustory,  geogn^y,  &&,  in  addition  to  gram- 
snara  and  lexicons,  and  baa  likewise  com- 
posed two  einc  poems,  *  Schema-el-Nihar  *  and 
'Arthurs  Jagd,'  besides  romances,  dramas, 
tales,  and  humorous  stories." 

On  comparing  this  article  with  that  on  the 
aaae  nihject  in  the  laat  edition  of  the  On- 


man  "  CoDV«caation»Xexilum,"  we  find  that 
every  partide  of  iofimnatiott  it  oontabs  has 
been  taken  from  Uiat  one  publication, — that 
the  Qerman  ordinal  eontains  addititmal  infor- 
mation which  the  American  compiler  has 
neglected  to  transfer, — and  that  some  of  that 
which  he  has  taken,  he  has  mistaken.  At  the 
outset,  the  German,  in  the  preliminary  de- 
scription of  Almquist,  styles  him  "  a  very  fer- 
tile Swedish  writer,"  which  the  American  not 
very  judiciously  curtails  into  the  bald  desig- 
nation of  "  a  Swedish  writer,"  merely.  The 
German,  after  assigning  his  birth  to  1793, 
proceeds  to  state  Uiat  "  at  ficat  he  entered  on 
an  official  career  "  {ein«  amUiehe  Ltn^iakn,) 
which  the  American,  apparentiy  unable  to 
comprehend  the  phrase,  renders  that  he  "  be- 
gan life  at  a  poiih'cian,"  a  method  (tf  begin- 
ning  life  which  may  be  costomary  in  Ameri- 
ca, but  certainly  is  not  in  Sweden.  "  But," 
pursues  the  German, "  he  withdrew  in  1823 
to  the  forests  of  Wennland  to  live  in  the 
manner  of  the  old  free  peasantry."  The 
American  draws  from  this  that  he  <'  soon  left 
politics  for  the  charms  of  a  primitive  mode  of 
life  in  the  Swedish  forests ; "  but  aa  Almquist 
took  this  step  in  1823,  he  must  then  hsve 
been  thirty  years  of  age.  The  German  in- 
forms us  that  in  Almqoist^  career  as  a  theo- 
logian his  democratioal  and  neological  ojnn' 
ions  involved  him  in  a  contest  with  his  eule- 
siaatioal  superior!,  and  that  he  bad  to  stand  a 
trial  before  a  oonautorial  court,  whidi,  how^ 
ever,  ended  in  his  acquittal. 

This  definite  statement  is  translated  by  the 
American  cyclopeadist  into  a  mist  of  vague- 
ness. "The  Hterary  actirity  of  Almquist," 
says  the  German,  *'  is  extraordinary.  He  has 
written  introductions  to  mathematics  and 
arithmetic,  handbooks  of  history  and  geog- 
raphy, grammars  aud  dictionaries.  In  0«sr- 
many  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his  jHroduetioM 
in  polite  literature.  Hie  most  important 
among  them  bears  the  title  of  *  Dornroaen^ 
budi,'  (TOrnrosau  Bok,  &&),  a  eolleotum  ot 
romantic  fictions  of  the  most  varied  dcwe^ 
tion."  In  this  passage  the  Swedidi  title  Of 
Almquut's  work  is  given  and  also  the  Ger- 
man equivalent;  tihe  American  comiAl«, 
instead  of  rendering  into  English  the  G^man 
equivalent,  and  calling  it  the  "  Thomrose 
Book,"  copies  the  German  and  does  not  oopy 
it  correctly,  turning  the  buah  into  a  &weA, 
the  "  book  "  ioto  a  "  bush."  Uoreover,  in- 
stead <tf  saying  that  the  **  Drnnroaenabodi  * 
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is  itself  a  collection  of  romantic  fictions — 
partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse — he  tells 
un  that  it  ia  is  "  the  most  celebrated  of  a  col- 
lection of  romantic  poems."  In  fact,  the 
poems  of  Schems-ei-Nihar  and  "Arthurs 
/agt,"  ox  "  King  Arthur's  Chace,"  which  he 
mentions  in  the  next  sentence,  are  two  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  this  very  "Tiimrosens 
Bok."  The  German  article  proceeds  to  an 
enumeration  of  the  titles  of  various  other 
worka  by  Almquist  which  the  copyist  summa- 
rily cancels.  As  the  "  Conversations-Lexi- 
kon"  was  published  in  1851  it  could,  of 
course,  carry  the  career  of  Almquist  no  fur- 
ther than  that  year,  but  from  the  "  New 
American  Cyclopfedla  "  of  1658  some  fresher 
information  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected. It  may  be  learnt  from  so  accessible  a 
book  as  Howitt's  Northern  Literature  that  in 
1851  Almquist  was  formally  accused  of  the 
crimes  of  forgery  and  attempt  to  murder, — 
that,  unable  to  meet  tlie  charge,  he  fled  from 
Sweden,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  countless  Tisitors  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  that  memorable  year,  and  that  be  is  sup- 
posed to  have  afterwards  concealed  himself 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Our  criticism  has  been  somewhat  minute, 
but  Almquist  must  be  taken  as  a  "knight  of 
the  shire "  who  represents  a  large  constitu- 
ency. We  are  afraid  that  no  reliance  can  be 
safely  placed  on  the  completeness  or  correct- 
ness of  the  statements  of  the  Cyclopodia  in 
general.  The  article  on  Uie  "Acta  Sancto- 
rum is  pitiably  imperftet.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  facts  connected  with  that  long 
array  of  folios  is,  that  the  publication  of  it 
was  commenced  in  the  seventeenth  centurj', 
and  ia  still  proceeding  in  the  nineteenth — the 
first  volume  appearing  in  1643  and  the  fifty- 
sixth  in  1853.  The  Cyclopedia  merely  tells 
UB  that  this  "  chief  modem  collection  of  lives 
of  saints  and  martyrs  was  collated  " — probably 
a  misprint  for  collected — *'  by  a  society  of 
learned  Jesuits  at  Antwerp  in  the  seventeenth 
century."  In  the  article  on  "The  AraUc 
Language  and  Literature"  the  amount  of 
rectification  required  is  endless.  Zenker's 
"Bibliotheca  GrientaUs**  is  described  as  "an 
index  to  all  printed  Aralnan  works,"  instead 
of  a  catalogue  of  all  printed  Arabic,  Persian 
and  Turkish  works,  Arabian  and  Arabic  being, 
moreover,  as  little  equivalent  as  catal(^pte 
and  index.  Hadji  KbaUa's  great  work  is 
described  aa  **  A  History  of  Andtiu^Parnan 


and  Turkish  Literature,"  instead  of  a  dry 
bibliographical  catalogue  of  books  In  alpha- 
betical order,  and  we  are  told  that  it  was 
"  published  by  FlUgel,  vols.  I — 5,"  instead  of 
that  it  was  published  by  Fliigel  with  a  Latin 
translation — an  important  piece  of  informa- 
tion to  those  who  do  not  read  Arabic — ^in  ux 
volumes,  the  last  issued  in  1652.  Von  Ham- 
mer's "  History  of  Arabian  Literature  "  fig- 
ures as  a  work  completed  in  1842  in  two  vol- 
umes. It  is  in  seven,  or  rather  seven  had 
appeared  at  the  time  of  the  author's  death  in 
1657,  the  plan  being  then  about  half  carried 
out'  Some  moition  might  have  been  made 
of  the  immense  scale  on  which  the  book  is 
constructed,  the  seven  volumes  extwding  to 
about  seven  thoosand  pogeit  and  containing 
notices  of  about  eight  thousand  authors.  We 
are  told  at  Ibn  Batuta  that  his  travels  were 
translated — it  is  not  said  into  what  language 
— ^by  Mowra  (Moura)  at  Lisbon,  in  1840,  but 
we  are  not  told  that  they  were  previously 
translated  into  English  in  1829  by  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Lee.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  scattered 
fragments  of  this  article  on  Arabian  literature 
are  to  be  found  in  the  article  of  the  "  Conver- 
aadons-Lexikon,''  but  in  a  better  arrange- 
ment and  accompanied  by  fuller  information. 
Surely,  of  the  two,  the  plan  of  the  old  "  En- 
cyclopedia Americana  "  was  preferable — to 
take  the  arUcles  as  they  were  found,  translate 
them,  and  say  so. 

A  general  incorrectness  seems  to  pervade 
the  printing  of  the  volume,  an  evil  the  more 
serious  as  the  Americans  are  very  fond  of 
perpetuating  whatever  they  print  by  means 
of  Btereotyi)e, — an  invention  which,  however 
useful  in  other  respects,  seems  destined  to 
become  the  bane  of  Cyclopedias.  In  the  arti- 
cle already  mentioned  on  Arabic  literature, 
the  "  Praise  of  Mohammed  "  by  Busiri  is  said 
to  have  been  published  by  Rosenzweig  at 
Vienna  in  1524  instead  of  1824  ;  in  another 
part  of  the  article  1524  is  given  as  the  date 
of  an  edition  of  Omar  Ibn-al-Wardi,  pub- 
lished at  Lund,  as  if  Arabic  works  were 
likely  to  issue  firom  the  press  of  Scania  in 
the  nxteenth  century,  bt  the  life  of  AI- 
dridge,  die  mulatto  Rosrius,  among  the  Con- 
tinental eapitob  at  which  he  appeared,  we 
find  Perth  instead  of  Festh.  One  of  his 
&vorite  characters  is  said  to  be  Hugo  in 
"  The  Padlock."  Certainly,  the  best  known 
fact  in  connexion  with  the  N^;ro  in  "The 
FadlodL,"  is  tUt  he  ii 
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"  Mango  here,  Masgo  there, 
MuDgo,  Mnngo,  everywhere." 

except  in  the  pages  of  the  "  New  American 
Cyclopedia."  With  a  rare  felicity,  after  com- 
mending his  representation  of  "  Hugo,"  the 
vriter  adds  that  Aldridge  is  "  also  a  good 
comedian,"  apparently  BupposiDg  that  his 
aetiDg  in  "  The  Fftdloek  "  is  of  a  deeply  tragic 
cast. 

One  of  the  larger  articles  is  on  tii6  mterest- 
ing  subject  of  "Americanisms."  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  it,  that  *<  fvo  vocabu- 
laries of  Americanisms  have  been  published, 
<me  at  Boston,  by  John  Pickering,  in  1816, 
and  the  other  at  New  York,  by  John  Russell 
Bartlett,  in  1848."  It  might  have  been  added, 
that  an  abridged  translation  of  Bartletl's  book 
has  appeared  in  Dutch, — a  singular  fact, — 
and  that  there  is  a  dictionary  of  English  and 
German,  by  Elwell,  published  at  New  York 
in  1850,  in  which  many  Americanisms  are  in- 
eluded  and  pranted  out -by  a  distinguishing 
mark.  To  put  tins  distingmshing  mark,  and 
put  it  rightly,  seems  to  be  a  task  transcend- 
ing the  powers  of  -any  individual,  and  ve 
irould  recommend  the  Philological  Sodety, 
when  they  have  sufficient  leisure  from  the 
labors  of  their  new  gigantic  Dictionary,  to 
appoint  a  mixed  commission  of  English  and 
Yankees  to  endeaTor,  if  possible,  to  draw  the 
boundary  line  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  na- 
tions. The  best  way  to  begin  would,  perhaps, 
be  to  take  a  popular  American  novel, — and 
have  a  discussion  on  each  word  or  phrase  that 
sounded  strange  to  an  English  ear.  It  would 
probably  be  found  that  many  of  them  were 
equally  strange  to  natiTes  of  different  portions 
of  Uie  United  States ;  and,  on  the  other  "band, 
it  would  certainly  be  found  that  many  phrases 
which  Americana  would  set  down  as  Ameri- 
canisms were  as  English  as  Addison.  In  the 
article  on  Americanisms  in  the  Cyclopsdia,  it 
is  amusing  to  see  what  odd  misconceptions  on 
that  score  occur.  "PoUtician,"  we  are  told, 
"in  the  United  States,  means  a  person  who 
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busies  himself  with  the  management  and  con- 
tests of  a  political  party.  In  England  it 
means  a  statesman."  In  England  there  ifi  a 
tolerably  &mous  painting,  known  by  the  name 
of  "  The  Village  Politicians,*'  which  shows 
that  the  term  is  not  of  so  stately  a  charactei: 
Again,  "Stage  is  the  American  term  for  a 
stage-coach,  and  it  is  sometimes,  but  rardjf, 
used  in  that  sense  by  the  English.**  "  Stag^ 
is  certainly  now  used  but  rarely  in  that  aenae^ 
because  stages  are  themselves  a  THrity,— but 
the  word  only  disappeared  with  the  thing. 
Further,  we  are  told  that  "Side,  in  the 
United  States,  means  riding  either  in  a  wagon 
or  on  horseback.  The  English  restrict  'ride* 
to  horseback.  .  .  .  Ride  was  formerly  used 
by  the  English  as  it  is  now  used  by  the  Amer- 
icans." One  would  like  extremely  to  know 
when,  English  people  ceased  to  "  ride  ia  a 
coach,"  and  what  is  the  word  that  has  cU^ 
placed  it.  But  the  richest  piece  of  informa- 
tion for  the  English  reader  is  that  contained 
in  the  notice  of  the  word  "  ticket " : 

"  2Vdfcef  ifl  used  by  the  Americana  b  mai^  ■ 
ways  unknown  to  the  English.  When  an 
American  engages  a  passage  on  a  railroad, 
he  purchases  a  ticket:— the  Englishman  ia 
booked  at  the  box-o^ce.  The  American  pur* 
chases  a  '  throuf^h-ticket '  or  a  '  way-ticket'; 
the  Eneltshman  ta  booked  for  a  portiou  or  the 
whole  dutance  of  his  intended  journey." 

If  the  writer  of  *<  Americanisms  *'  should 
ever  take  a  journey  to  England,  which  bt 
evidently  has  not  done  hitherto,  he  will  find 
that  his  ''Americaninns,"  ''way-ticket"  ac- 
cepted, are  the  current  language  of  every  rail- 
way station  in  or  out  of  Cockneydom. 

To  sum  up,  as  aa  American  Cyclopedia,  the 
new  work  will  be  welcome  &om  the  fullness 
of  the  information  it  supplies  in  an  accessible 
form  on  American  topics,  but  ae  a  general 
Cyclopsdia  it  foils.  Its  longer  articles  seldom 
rise  above  the  level  of  mediocrity ;  its  shorter 
ones  are  so  compressed  that  in  many  instances 
they  might  with  advantage  be  cancelled. 


Creaji. — We  opened  this  volnme  rather  ea- 
gerly, in  the  hope  that  Hr.  Beade  would  have 
prefaced  it  with  a  fVank  statement  on  the  subject 
of  those  ugly  charges  of  plagiarism  which  have 
recently  been  brought  against  him,  and  which 
be  himself,  in  the  preface  to  WhiU  Lia,  half 
admitted  to  be  just.  But  we  are  disappointed. 
There  is  dead  silence.  We  are  sorry  for  it. 
Onr  conviction  is,  that  if  Mr.  Reade's  debt  to 
Pksnch  writna  wen  fUily  Mknowledged,  h 


would  leave  bHn  a  latse  balance  of  hub  merit 
entirely  his  ovrn.  But  bis  irant  of  canaor  inev- 
itably spreads  doubt  and  suspicion  over  the 
whole  01  his  productions.  This  is  a  sod  flaw  in 
a  groat  literary  reputation,  and  one  which  is 
particularly  unpleasant  when  taken  in  conjnn^ 
tioo  with  Mr.  Beade's  lofly  moral  pretBoatoM 
and  swee^ng  dennnciationB  of  the 
of  other  men. — Part  of  a  Sattaxbg  JBmieW' 
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From  tb«  Spectator,  20  Ifuch.. 
OCEAN  TRANSIT. 
An  illustntioD  of  the  wants  to  be  supplied 
by  the  Lemtban  steam-ship,  has  been  amirded 
by  loroe  recent  circumstances  which  will  give 
poifrnaney  to  the  interest  felt  by  the  share- 
nolaers  in  that  vessel.  Within  the  fortnight 
several  new  schemes  have  either  been  an- 
nounced or  have  been  phccd  upon  a  more 
definite  footing;  and  we  learn  the  actual 
stoppage  of  an  important  line,  the  prospect- 
ive stopnage  of  otners.  The  American  ship- 
owner OolUna,  who  started  as  a  rival  to  the 
BriUsh  North  American  ship-owner  Cunard, 
has  been  compelled  to  discontinue  bis  enter- 
prise, after,  it  is  calculated,  he  had  spent 
£600,000  in  the  business.  He  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  all  respects  but  one.  He  built  five 
new  ships ;  he  obtained  a  suhMdy  from  his  own 
government ;  on  the  average  ne  had  beaten 
Cunard  in  point  of  speed,  and  had  succeeded 
in  maintaining  a  second  weekly  communica- 
tion between  Great  Britian  and  the  United 
States :  the  point  in  which  he  failed  was,  that 
the  line  did  not "  pay."  Every  trip  to  Eng- 
land and  back  cost  £10,000;  within  sis  years 
the  cost  of  repairs  exceeded  the  first  outlay ; 
and  the  enterprise  "  never  paid  simple  inter- 
est to  the  stockholders."  When  the  Amer- 
ican Government  withdrew  its  subsidy,  the 
Collins  line  was  compelled  to  wind  up.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  line  started  oy  Mr. 
Sands  bad  already  stopped,  and  another  line 
to  Southampton  la  expected  to  stop.  Mr. 
Vandetlnlt'i  ahipa  sUlf  run,  but  they  take  a 
put  of  the  postl^  upon  letters  in  repayment 
There  is  indeed  ground  for  suppofiing  that  at 

iiresent  the  intercourse  between  North  Amer- 
ca  and  Europe,  is  not  more  ttian  sufficient  to 
provide  business  for  the  Cunard  line.  The 
great  Nova  Scotia  ship-owner  therefore  had 
the  merit  of  perceiving  that  a  work  which  the 
scientific  Lardner  declared  to  be  incom^aUble 
with  commercial  profits  might  be  carried  on 
at  a  profit ;  and  experience  has  confirmed  him. 
It  has  generally  been  found  that  when  one 
such  improvement  has  been  effected,  espec- 
ially in  the  matter  of  intercourse,  it  has  given 
an  impulse  to  locomoUon,  mad  has  thus  cre- 
ated a  new  field  for  extended  enterprise :  it 
has  not  proved  so  with  regard  to  Transatlantic 
steam  navinUon.  The  first  line  between 
England  ttm  North  America,  it  would  ap- 
pear, u  and  hat  been  the  only  Ime  that  was 
ranted. 

Yet  at  the  very  day  when  Collins  and  his 
countrymen  are  abandoning  the  field,  other 
persons  are  entering  it.  iliree  new  lines 
are  to  be  establish^  between  France  and 
difiierent  parts  of  the  American  coast, — one 
from  Havre  to  New  York,  one  from  Nantes 
to  the  West  Indies,  Psnama,  and  Mexico, 
and  one  from  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles  to 
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Brazil  and  La  Plata ;  while  a  fourth  line  is 
contemplated  between  France  and  Virgii^a. 
The  three  that  have  been  provisionally  ar- 
ranged are  to  reeore  subsidies,  and  u  ex- 
pected that  they  will  succeed  because  they  are 
not  to  aim  at  high  rates  of  speed.  We  are 
told,  in  a  paper  which  looks  authentic,  that  it 
is  the  speed  which  has  killed  Transatlantic 
steam  navigation,  and  that  if  steamers  will  be 
content  to  go  at  a  less  high  pressure,  the^  will 
save  that  enormous  outlay  of  conl  which  is 
needed  for  excessive  speeds.  Collins'  line 
expended  128  tons  of  coal  daily  to  go  four- 
teen miles  an  hour,  while  61  tons  would  be 
nufiicient  to  drive  a  ship  eleven  miles  an  hour. 
The  French  steamers  are  only  to  go  eleven 
miles  an  hour.  According  to  this  account, 
alotoneas  is  to  "  pay  " :  but  we  have  no  great 
faith  in  that  calculation,  still  less  in  the 
capacity  of  France  to  maintain,  whether  by 
subsidies  or  otherwise,  those  lines  of  steam 
navtcation  which  have  been  closed  with  Eng- 
land, for  their  European  atarlin^-place. 
■  But  other  schemes  yet  ore  in  contempla- 
tion. Collins  thinks  of  entering  the  field 
between  Europe  and  America  direct,  setting 
Eneland  aside.  Our  own  Government  has 
undertaken  to  send  regular  mails  to  Liberia. 
Great  efibrts  have  already  been  made,  and  it 
would  appear,  continue  to  be  made,  to  main- 
tain lines  of  steam  communication  between 
this  oonntry  and  Australia;  and  no  doubt 
there  may  be  political  reasons  why  Govern- 
ment should  expend  money  in  keeping  up 
the  oommuntcations.  Political  commerce  has 
its  tactics  as  well  as  military  politice,  uid  in 
both  the  maintenance  of  communication  be- 
tween the  main  body  and  the  outposts  ts  the 
venr  k^  to  the  stren^h  of  the  position. 

It  becomes  a  question,  then,  how  far  ocean 
communications  should  be  placed  upon  the 
basis  of  government  subsidies,  which  would 
be  a  very  intelli^ble  foundation  for  them,  or 
made  to  rest  upon  the  self-paying  proceeds  of 
commerce.  From  recent  experiences  we 
might  infer  that,  as  at  preset  advised,  society 
is  not  prepared  to  demand  more  oceanic 
communication  than  has  already  been  sup* 

5 lied  to  it ;  and  if  so,  the  Collinaea  and  Van- 
nbilts,  European  as  well  as  American, 
should  be  content  to  carry  their  capital  into 
other  branches  of  speculatira.  But  what  ia 
to  become  of  the  LeviathAn,  which  is  to  s^ 
from  this  country  somewhere  P  and  what  is  to 
become  of  the  scheme  for  connecting  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  Milford  ^aven  ?  The  latter 
prt^ect,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  con- 
verted into  the  scheme  for  connecting  ^^mnia 
with  Euroi>e  vit  France,  by  means  of  the 
Orleans  Railway  Company  of  France.  If  so. 
the  Southern  States  are  forced  to  begin  thdr 
busmess  without  Northern  patronage,  and 
they  will  have  to  aooommodote  tfaemselTcs  to 
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the  chances  and  obscore  proBpects  of  French 
tallway  property.  It  vould  appear  that  a 
great  deal  of  Traste  is  nov  incurred  by  a 
vant  of  rwht  understanding  in  these  lines  of 
oceanic  raUway  traffic,  where  competition  and 
cross-purposes  have  been  even  worse  than 
they  have  in  terrestrial  railway  traffic.  But 
another  disturbing  influence  no  doubt  has 
been  kept  up  by  the  natural  repugnance  of 
landsmen  to  go  to  sea.  It  is  sea-sickness 
which  keeps  down  the  movement  of  sea-going 
.traffic  Conquer  sca-sickness,  and  we  may 
expect  the  traveUing  that  now  crowds  the  raif- 
waya  of  the  Ccmbnent  to  distribute  itself 
over  the  more  peaceful  and  novel  routes 
Westward.  Here  is  the  reason  why  the 
creation  of  new  transit-ways  has  not .  created 
new  classes  of  locomotion,  and  it  is  here 
Oiat  the  Leviathan  experiment  becomes  inters 
estin^.  Will  the  ship  effectually  override 
sea-BicknesB  P 

There  is  a  further  question ;  will  it  be  pos- 
uble  to  muster  such  a  vast  number  as  ten, 
thousand — a  whole  army — ^for  every  voyage 
of  a  single  ship  P  Yet  further,  would  it  be 
possible  to  construct  such  means  of  oceanic 
communication  as  should  combine  the  sea 
reudenee  with  the  fedlities  of  travelling  ? 
The  floating  island,  which  some  have  regarded 
as  gradually  passing  from  the  regions  of  fic- 
tion to  those  of  reality,  would  supply  this 
desideratum.  People  live  afloat  on  the 
Chinese  rivers ;  and  how  many  would  be  con- 
tent to  change  a  sea-side  residence  for  a 
reudenee  which  should  begin  00"  Liverpool 
and  terminate  off  New  York,  if  there  were 
no  sea-sickness,  no  possibility  of  shipwreck, 
with  all  the  appliances  of  civilization — taverns, 
circulating  libraries,  theatres,  and  billiard- 
tables,  for  week-days,  to  fill  up  the  time,  and 
of  course,  church  for  Sundaj's.' 

From  The  SatOTday  Rvriew. 
FREE  TRADE  IN  LETTERS. 
The  late  Dsilure  of  the  Collins  Line,  brings 
out  a  curious  oootrast  between  the  British 
and  American  Oovemmenta.  Great  Britain 
is  the  apostle  of  Free  Trade — America  is 
the  chosen  refuge  of  the  banished  deities  of 
Protection.  The  reproach,  again,  of  Great 
Britain  is  the  alleged  preoariousness  of  her 
Administrations,  to  which  no  popularity  and 
no  Parliamentary  majority  can  give  a  six 
months*  security  of  existence.  In  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  Qoremment  Is  indepen- 
dent of  a  Parliamentary  majoritv,  and,  in 
the  teeth  of  any  amount  of  popular^  hatred, 
has  a  guaranteed  duration.  Vet  it'  is  Great 
Britain  which  has  adopted  the  system  of 
subsidized  mail-steamers,  to  create  a  traffic 
by  goTemmental  aid  where  it  -did  not  exist 
befive,  and  she  has  unswervinglj^  maintained 
it  through  every  change  of  pouncs  and  paz^ 
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ty ;  while  America  has  only  been  piqued  into 
partially  attempUng  it  by  the  feeling  of  rival- 
ry, and  seems  now  to  have  abandoned  the 
enterprise  in  a  moment  of  caprice.  The 
Britisn  Government  b^n  in  1833,  with  a 
paj-ment  of  £350,  to  a  steamer  for  two  trips  a 
week  from  Liverpool  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
From  this  small  beginning,  successive  Post 
masters  have  added  une  after  line,  unUl  there 
is  now  scarcely  a  lai^  commercial  seaport  in 
the  world  to  which  a  subsidized  mail  steam- 
ship does  not  run.  And  the  number  is  still 
growing  before  our  eyes.  Since  the  preeait 
year  commenced,  a  new  line  to  the  East,  and 
a  new  line  to  the  Cape,  have  been  estabUshed. 
The  number  of  miles  traversed  by  our  mail 
steam-fieet  is  more  than  two  milhons  and  a- 
half;  and  the  subsidy  they  receive  from  the 
Admiralty  considerably  exceeds  a  million. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the 
hberality  with  which  our  Government  has 
carried  out  the  system  is  the  case  of  the 
Cunard  Company,  which  runs  the  same  line 
that,  for  want  of  Government  help,  the  Col- 
lins Company  has  just  been  fbiy;ea  to  aban- 
don. The  contract  with  Mr.  Cunard  was 
first  made  in  1839.  In  18S0,when  it  was  re* 
newed,  the  British  Government  required  that 
Uie  previous  service  should  be  doubled,  and 
for  that  double  service  agreed  to  pay  a  treble 
'  subsidy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  only  steam 
lines,  beyond  the  mere  coasting  service  to 
California,  which  the  American  Government 
has  attempted  to  establish,  have  been  the 
Havre,  the  Bremen,  and  the  Collins,  to  Uv- 
erpool.  At  first  they  were  aided  by  a  sub- 
sioy ;  but  they  seem  to  have  had  no  lobby 
influence  to  support  them,  and  as  time  went 
on,  the  subsidy  was  cut  down.  The  Collins 
Company  has  been  compelled  to  wind  up; 
and  the  other  two  lines  are  for  the  present 
draj^ging  out  a  starving  life  on  the  postage 
receipts,  and  seem  likely,  before  long,  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  Collins. 

American  freaks  are  apt  to  be  contagious 
In  this  country,  especially  when  they  point  in 
the  direction  of  economy ;  and  Mr.  Oladstons 
showed  some  years  ago  that  he  was  not  di»- 
inclined  for  a  nibble  at  the  Packet  estimate. 
It  may  not,  therefore,  be  without  use  to  recal 
to  our  readers'  minds,  some  facts  in  proof  of 
the  commercial  utility  of  rapid  ocean  moils, 
and  their  utter  incapadty  of  self-support. 
We  shall  draw  them  from  a  recent  impas- 
noned  appeal,  inspired  alike  bv  purse  and 
patriotism,  from  an  American  snip-owner  to 
his  Government.  There  is  no  reason  to  mis- 
trust the  truthfulness  of  his  advocacy,  inas- 
much as  his  flgures  are  mainly  derived  from 
reh'able  English  authorities.  It  Is  perfectly 
clear  that  all  traders,  except  Westrend  tuk 
ors,  prefer  to  sell  to  customen  who  can  pay 
th«n  qui^estj  aod  those  cnstoniers  will  pay 
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them  quidwrt'who  have  the  qnidcest  csonTe^ 
Mices  Djr  which  to  send  their  money.  It  » 
therefore  no  matter  of  Burprise,  but  rather  an 
obnous  truism,  that  a  quick  mail  communica- 
tion should  produce  a  ma^cal  effect  in  at- 
tractiog  capital  and  foatenng  a  trade.  And 
BO  it  has  practically  proved.  Brazil  ia  the 
moat  remarkable  case  in  point  From  1640 
to  ISdO,  exports  and  imports  to  Brazil  were 
alike  stationary.  In  1850,  the  Royal  Mail 
Company's  steamers  be^n  to  run  there  ;  and 
by  1855  the  imports  had  trebled.  The  ex- 
ports had  increased  largely,  though  not  quite 
to  that  extent;  but  the  combined  exports  and 
imports,  having  been  £3,645,000  io  1850,  in 
1855  were  £8,162^000.  This  ia  th?  strongest 
ease,  but  it  by  no  means  stan^  alone,  /diet 
steamers  had  op«ied  a  more  easy  path  for 
trade  to  Constantinople  and  the  Levant,  it 
increased  at  once  by  £1,200,000  a-yeor ;  and 
in  about  five  years  no  less  than  forty  new 
Greek  establishments  were  set  up  in  this 
country.  In  the  same  way  our  steamers  have 
wrested  from  America,  to  whom  it  should 
geographically  belong,  the  trade  vrith  China, 
with  the  Pacific,  and  even  with  the  Caribbean 
Sea. 

But  the  very  greatness  of  the  advantages 
which  rapid  Ocean  mails  confer  on  commerce 
has  seemed  to  many,  both  here  and  in  America, 
•n  ailment  against  the  system  of  stdxidies. 
If  then  be  a  geninne  demand,  what  need  to 
pre  a  bounty  on  the  supply  P  If  it  is  so  nec- 
essary to  commerce,  it  surely  should  be  self- 
supporting.  Such  questions  imply  a  misap- 
prehenaion  both  of  the  extent  or  the  expen- 
diture end  the  nature  of  the  benefit  conferred. 
Each  trip  of  the  Collins  Line  from  New  York 
and  back  cost  £10,000.  It  is  obvious,  on  the 
face  of  it,  that  no  practicable  rate  of  postage 
would  meet  such  an  outlay ;  and  any  extreme 
increase  of  fares  would  drive  passengers  to 
the  sailing  ships.  There  remains  only  the 
cargo  as  a  source  of  remuneration  ;  ana  that 
is  very  closely  limited  by  exigencies  peculiar 
to  'swift  steamers,  which  led  Dr.  Laraner  to 
discredit  the  pos^uU^  of  thar  plying  across 
the  Atlantic  at  all 

The  natural  law  governing  the  speed  of 
steamers  is,  that  tl)e  resistance  of  the  water 
to  the  vessel's  bow  increases  as  the  square  of 
her  velocity ;  and  the  coal  required  increase^ 
as  the  cube  of  her  velocity.  If  the  speed  is 
to  be  doubled,  the  power  must  be  increased 
eight-fold.  The  consequence  is,  that  as  the 
vessel  reaches  the  higher  rates  of  velocity, 
the  amount  of  coal  required  to  propel  her, 
mounts  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  gain  in 
point  of  speed.  Ana  this  is  costly  in  two 
wa)-s.  Not  only  are  the  filet  of  coat  and  the 
powerful  engines  requisite  for  a  rate  of  four- 
teen miles  an  hoar  enormously  expensive ; 
trai  by  their  bulk,  they  ooenpy  tlw  space  which 
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might  be  devoted  to  a  remonen^Te  cargo 
A  vessel  of  5000  tons,  running  ten  miles  an 
hour,  on  a  trip  of  1000  miles,  irill  have  2524 
tons  of  room  over  and  above  the  space  occu- 
pied by  coals  and  engines,  and  therefore  avait< 
able  for  carco.  But  a  speed  of  fourteen  miles 
an  hour vrilfreduce  that  space  to  1802  tons; 
and  twenty  miles  an  hour  will  cause  it  abso- 
lutely to  disappear.  In  order  to  maintain 
such  a  speed,  the  engines  must  be  so  bulky, 
and  the  coal  so  abundant,  that  the  vessel  will 
be  entirely  filled  by  them.  Of  course  this, 
gradual  decrease  of  room  must  he  paid  for  by 
a  proportionate  increase  of  freight.  If  a 
vessel  such  as  the  one  above  referred  to  should 
wish  to  increase  her  speed  on  a  1000  mile 
trip  from  eight  miles  an  hoar  to  foorteen,  she 
would  have  to  charge  five  times  the  freight 
in  order  to  r«mburse  herself  for  the  conse- 
quent expense — a  proceeding  which  would 
80MI  relieve  her  from  the  necessity  of  carry- 
ing any  cargo  at  all.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  none  of  the  interests  directly  benefitted 
— neither  lettei^writers,  nor  passengers,  nor 
shippers — CQuld  support  an  Ocean  mail  at  a 
higti  rate  of  speed.  Yet  the  community  have 
a  strong  indirect  interest  in  its  maintenance. 
Inhere  remains,  therefore,  but  one  solution  of 
the  difficulty — that  the  community  must  pay 
for  it   

From  Chamben's  JoomaL 

DIPSOMANIA. 
In  the  progress  of  events,  new  sdentifio 
terms  are  continually  making  their  apj>ear- 
ance;  the  last  is  perhaps  Dipsomania — a 
craving  for  intoxicating  liquors  which  par- 
takes of  the  character  of  insanity ;  the  term 
being  compounded  of  the  Greek  words  for 
thirst  and  madness.  Whether  thirst,  in  the 
usual  meaning  of  the  word,  has  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  maddened  propensity  ror  dnnk- 
ing  is  of  no  consequence.  The  name  now 
given  to  the  disease  will  do  as  well  as  any 
other;  and  under  whatever  phraseology,  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  the  medical  world  ts  at 
length  concerning  itself  with  one  of  the  most 
distressmg  forms  of  mental  derangement 

Tipplers,  hard-drinkers,  men  who  go  off 
on  a  drunken  ramble,  aa  it  is  called,  for  daya 
or  weeks,  are  nothing  ungukr.  We  have 
all  seen  or  heard  of  such  persons — an  anno}'- 
ance  theyore  to  society,  a  discredit  to  thnn- 
selves.  These,  however,  are  not  dipsomant- 
acs.  Applying  to  the  subject  the  nomencla- 
ture of  natural  history,  the  genus  drinker 
consists  of  two  species — he  who,  with  inter- 
vals of  common  sense,  relieved  at  worst  with 
short  fits  of  delirium,  still  puts  a  nK>d  foce 
on  aff'airs,  and  conducts  himself  on  the  whole 
pretty  fairly  ;  and  he  who,  by  a  peculiar  con- 
dition of  brain,  sinks  under  a  chronic  p<-d 
tmeoBtrbllRl     appetite  for  intoziesats:  thu 
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laflt  being  the  dipsomaniac  proper.  The  law, 
which  always  drags  heavily  at  the  heels  of 
general  intelli^nce,  haa  not  vet  heen  able  to 
moke  any  distinction  io  the  orinking  species ; 
and  accordingly,  however  far  8  man  be  gone 
in  dipsomaniat  however  coofirmed  in  this 
kind  of  modnesSf  and  however  incapable  of 
tinnking  or  acting  correctly — ^in  fact,  if  he 
ahonld  mil  into  ruin  himself,  and  niin  all 
about  him — still,  legally,  he,  is  not  insane; 
and  in  defiance  of  common  sense,  he  ^oes  at 
lai^,  no  magistrate  being  authorized  to 
grant  a  warrant  for  his  apprenension  and  con- 
onement. 

So  very  extraordinary  a  stretch  of  respect 
for  "  the  liberty  of  the  subject "  is  besinning 
to  attract  attention.  An  improved  knowl- 
edge of  mental  disease  now  makes  it  evident 
that  the  dipsomaniac  is  as  completely  an  ir- 
responsible being  as  he  who  ts  affected  by 
other  forms  of  iunan'.  It  may  be  that,  in 
the  first  instance,  he  has  brought  his  disease 
on  himself ;  he  has,  perhaps,  in  that  ea^er 
pursuit  of  business  and  desire  to  be  nch, 
vbich  is  the  scandal  of  the  p'resent  age, 
greatly  overtasked  his  brain — worked  hard 
all  day,  mistimed  his  meals,  sat  up  late,  taken 
no  outdoor  exercise,  kept  his  mind  on  the 
r&ck,-and  to  sustain  nature,  resorted  to  stim- 
ulants. So  much  may  be  admitted :  we  may 
look  on  the  victim  as  self-immolated ;  but 
what  then  ?  From  whatever  cause  men  be- 
come maniacs,  it  is  surely  the  duty  of  society 
to  see  that  they  are  restrained  from  commits 
ing  grievous  wrong,  and  subjected  to  a  hu- 
mane and  remedial  mode  of  treatment 

A  perusal  of  the  lately  issued  pamphlet  of 
Br.  Alexander  Peddie  <»  Edinburgh,*  ought 
to  remove  any  doubts  which  may  be  enter- 
tained respecting  the  actual  nature  of  the 
drinking  insanity.    Speaking  of  the  diseased 
state  of  the  dipsomaniac,  this  writer  observes : 
"  I  consider  that  his  condition  is  strictly  one 
of  combined  moral  and  mental  insanity,  and 
the  consequence  of  a  vicious  impulsive  pro- 
pensity— for  I  cannot  in  such  a  case  denomi- 
nate it  simply  as  a  vice ;  and  I  regard  it  as  | 
rendering  him  incapable  of  the  exercise  of . 
social  duties  and  civil  rights  ;  and  not  merely 
BD,  but  as  lessening  and  altering  the  nature  1 
of  his  culpability^  in  reference  to  crime,  and  j 
therehr  his  liability  to  punishment  of  the  j 
same  Vind,  or  to  the  same  extent,  as  the  ; 
other  memben  of  the  community.  That , 
the  excesaive  incontrollable  desire  for  intox- 
icaUng  drinks  is  a  disease,  and  Uiat  it  is  [ 
symptomatic  of  some  abnormd  cerebral  coo*  ' 
(ution  which  gives  it  the  character  of  a  form  ' 
of  insanity,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  it  should  ' 
be  always  kept  in  mind  that  this  condition  is  | 
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not  so  much  produced  by  intoxicating  drinks^ 
as  it  is  by  tnat  which  created  the  desire  for 
them."  As  to  the  manifestation  of  insanity, 
it  mav  be  "  addictedness  to  drinks,  as  well  as 
to.  hallucitiation  of  ideas.  To  declare  whether 
it  is  so,  or  not,  is  as  much  a  question  for 
medical  skill  in  the  former  case,  as  in  the 
latter.  But  medical  observation  has  declared 
that  dipsomania  is  a  phyucal  proof  of  mental 
disoreanisation,  and  therefore  it  appears  to 
me  that  such  cases  stand  exactly  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  forms  of  insanity  ;  and  that^ 
as  it  never  has  been  questioned  that  govern- 
ment may  deal  with  insanity,  it  seems  to  be 
equally  within  it<i  province  to  deal  with  dipso- 
mania* Surely,  viewed  in  the  li^ht  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  sifted  and  scrutinised  by  the 
strictest  rules  of  induction,  the  confirmed  dip- 
somaniac ought  to  be  regarded  as  of  '  un- 
sound mind,*  or,  as  I  would  rather  call  it* 
'  diseased  mind,'  non  eompot  mentis,  and 
should  be  taken  care  of  for  nis  own  sake,  for 
the  welfare  of  his  fiunilyt  and  for  the  good  of 
society." 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  dipso- 
maniac is  his  want  of  power  to  restrain  him- 
self. With  certain  mculUes  still  active,  he 
knows  that  he  ought  not  to  drink,  yet  be 
cannot  help  drinking.  In  medical  language, 
the  crave  is  upon  him.  ^  The  main  desire  of 
his  life  is  how  to  obtain  liquor ;  his  capacilr 
for  business  is  confined  to  the  means  of  grati- 
fying  his  leading  desire ;  moral  control  has 
tost  its  sway  over  him ;  be  has  no  power  to 
resist  the  propensity  whenever  gratincation  is 
within  his  reach ;  he  has,  in  fact,  become  the 
involuntsff^  slave  of  the  vice,  and  would 
sacrifice  his  last  sixpence  or  bis  shirt,  or  sell 
his  soul  to  the  devil,  for  one  drop  more, 
rather  than  be  disappointed.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  the  poor  creature,  in  dus  condition,  has 
no  pleasure  in  drinkhig.  He  takes  it,  not 
sippmgly  and  with  gtuto,  enjoying  it  as  the 
bon  vtvani  does,  socially  or  convirially,  but 
gulps  it  down  in  large  quantities,  away  from 
society  and  observation,  and  even  as  it  were  a 
drug ;  and  the  only  satisfaction  derived  from 
the  act  is,  that  it  secures  blunted  feeling,  in- 
sensibility to  the  wretched  state  of  mind 
which  prompts  the  desire,  %nd  an  escape  from 
the  fancied  miseries  of  his  existence.  When 
this  has  gone  on  for  some  time,  although  a 
suspension  of  the  use  of  stimulants  be  im- 
posed by  the  interference  of  friends,  or  by 
the  occurrence  of  an  attach  of  dther  of  the 
two  resultiiu  forms  of  delirium,  yet  his  mind 
has  sufi'erea  so  materially,  that,  unless  con- 
tinued control  be  exercised  over  him,  and  this 
for  a  very  conuderable  time— which  is  not 
often  practicable  in  the  present  usages  of 
society,  and  is  contrary,  as  I  have  shown,  to 
the  common  law  of  the  land — he  returns  im- 
mediately like  the  dog '  to  hii  Twut,  and  like 
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the  MW  tliat  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in 
the  mire and  hia  progress  towards  some  in- 
eurahle  form  of  insanity,  or  to  an  early  death 
from  some  other  superinduced  disease,  is  cer- 
tain. His  moral  faculties  become  more  nnd 
more  diseased,  his  intellectual  powers  weak- 
ened, disturbed,  or  at  last  even  annihilated. 
He  becomes  either  facile  or  wasteful,  or  inca- 
pacitated for  transacting  the  ordinary  busmns 
of  life,  or  he  is  miscEievous,  and  commits 
homicide  or  suidde ;  th«e  rarious  results 
bdng  induced  according  as  his  natural  dis< 
position  and  passions  ma^  uijge,  or  his  heredi- 
tary prediKposition  may  incline,  or  some  pre- 
vious injury  of  the  head  or  disease  of  the 
>brun  may  precipitate  him.  That  such,  more 
or  less,  is  the  condition  of  the  dipsomaniac, 
and  that  these  consequences  may,  and  do, 
frequently  result,  cannot  be  disputed.  And 
yet,  because  the  unhappy  victim  of  this  disease 
does  not  fall  strictly  under  the  present  legal 
definition  of  unsoundness  in  mind,  he  is  per- 
mitted to  go  at  liberty }  any  interference  in 
the  shaiw  of  control  is  illegal,  and  bis  nearest 
and  best  friends,  and  he  himself^  are  deprived 
of  the  only  means  by  which  his  cure  could  be 
effected,  and  his  restoration  as  a  uaefbl  mem- 
ber of  sodety  accomplished.  He  is  thus  per- 
mitted, without  any  barrier  being  placed,  or 
allowed  to  be  placed,  in  the  way,  to  hurry 
himself  on  to  ruin,  reducing  his  own  family, 
it  may  be,  to  be^ary,  perhaps  even  to  dis- 
grace, and  at  last  to  accomplish  his  own  sad 
death,  or  be  convicted  and  punished  for 
some  criminal  act  committed  in  an  hour  of 
intoxicated  madness,  for  which  he  is,  neverthe- 
less, held  responsible  in  the  ej  e  of  the  law. 
In  the  latter  case,  indeed,  the  total  neglect  of 
the  law  to  provide  for  this  humiliating  disease, 
is  well  illustrated  by  its  viewing  that  very  cir- 
oumstance,  which  had  deprived  the  criminal 
of  self«ontrol,  to  be,  not  a  palliation,  but  an 
imraTCtion  of  his  guilt." 

The  remedy  proposed  for  this  deliberate  in- 
justice and  inhumanity,  is  the  estabhshment 
of  asylums,  dirtinct  altogether  from  those  for 
ordinary  lunatics,  to  which,  by  medical  certifi- 
cates under  proper  authority,  the  unfortunate 
class  of  dipsomaniacs  may  be  consigned.  It 
is  believed  that  in  a  variety  of  instances,  a 
short  retirement  would  have  the  effect  of  so 
restoring  a  healthy  state  of  broin  that  the 
maniacal  appetite  for  liquor  would  disappear, 
and  the  patient  be  either  sent  home  effectually 
cured,  to  his  friends,  or  allowed  to  assume  the 
management  of  his  afRurs  within  the  limits  of 
the  asylum.  When  the  public  mind  is  more 
fully  awakened  to  the  benefits  of  this  mode 
of  treatment,  we  may  expect  that  legislation 
will  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject 


From  The  Athenenm. 
A  Treatise  on  SfdaUte  and  Paper  Money 
and  Banks,  mriitenfor  the  "  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.''    Bv  J,  R.  M'CuUoch,  Esq. 
(Edinburgh  Black.)    However  useful  and 
extensive  have  been  the  labors  of  Hr.  M'- 
CuUoch, the  science  of  Political  Economy  is 
certainly  not  indebted  to  him  for  any  one 
new  truth.   His  friends  would  probably  claim 
for  him  his  doctrine  of  Absenteeism ;  al' 
tlumgh  this,  wbieb  is  merely  a  simple  deduo* 
lion  Gram  the  elementary  principle  that  men  * 
grow  rich,  not  by  spending  but  bv  saving, 
was  clearly  derived  from  Foster's  able  "  Es- 
say on  Exchanges,"  published  in  1804.    As  a 
disciple  of  Ricardo,  Mr.  M'Cullocb  adopted 
all  the  discoTeries  of  that  great  master;  but 
he  also  adopted  all  his  errors.   What  was  in- 
geniously untrue  in  lUeardo  became  in  his 
disciple  manifestly  false  or  absurd.   Like  the 
philosopher  who  gloried  in  believing  a  pro- 
position quia  imposaibih,  Mr.  M'CulIoch 
seemed  to  exult  in  his  own  faith  and  insensi- 
bilit}'  to  the  most  startling  consequences. 
Equally  conspicuous  in  this  ^say  is  his  inabil- 
ity to  receive  any  truth  save  at  second  hand, 
or  to  separate  what  is  erroneous  from  what  is 
true  in  the  opinions  which  he  adopts.  It 
cannot  be  doubt«d  that  if  Mr.  lUcardo  had 
lived,  the  theory  of  value,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  his  work,  would  have  been  greatly 
modified ;  but  in  the  keeping  of  his  disciple 
it  became  for  ever  unchangeable  as  the  Mo- 
hammedan law.   As  an  oosequious  follower 
of  Lord  Overstone,  Mr.  M'CulIoch  will,  in 
like  manner,  bate  no  hair  of  his  master's 
tenets.   Every  one  of  his  plausible  objections 
to  a  decimal  system  of  coins,  is  as  valuable  in 
Mr.  M'CuUoch's  judgment  as  his  Lordship's 
soundest  and  most  lucid  exposition  of  the 
theory  of  money :  every  one  of  his  &vorite 
proposals  f<Mr  restricting  the  free  orranse- 
ment  of  contracts  by  mlling  puties,  as  full 
of  wisdom  as  his  ablest  refutation  of  the  fal- 
lacies of  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr.  Newmarch,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Mill.   All  his  .Lordship's 
crotchets  are  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  crotchets  j  all 
his  short-comings  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  short-com- 
ings.   The  famoua  and  important  principle 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Overstone — the 

iirinciple  upon  which  the  present  Bank  Act  is 
bunded — tnat  a  currency  of  paper  and  metal 
should  varj'  in  quantity  as  a  currency  of  metal 
only  would  vary,  is  laid  down  by  Mr.  M'Cul- 
Ioch (p.  34)  as  if  it  were  a  mere  dogma ;  and 
the  reason  appears  to  be,  that  Lord  Over- 
stone, whose  scorn  for  all  opponmts  is  at 
least  equal  to  his  loTe  of  truth,  always  lays  it 
down  m  that  manner.  But  the  sUident  to 
whom  Hr.  M'Collodi  •ddreases  himsdf  iriU 
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naturally  aak  yrhy  ?  The  answer,  is,  that  no 
coDtrivance  of  human  ingenuity  could  possi- 
bly secure  that  iteadhieas  of  value,  which  is 
ibe  one  essential  qualitv  of  money,  so  nearly 
as  the  tmrestricted  wonting  of  mercantile  in- 
terests in  the  importing  and  exporting  of  the 
prerioDB  metals ;  but  Mr.  M'(NilIoeh  (p.  8) 
even  writes  as  if  it  were  abstractedly  deura- 
ble  to  prevent  this  exportation,  and  to  enlarge 
the  limits  of  possible  fluctation  in  value  b^ 
imposing  a  aeignorage  on  coinage.  This 
pnnciple  might  easily  be  made  evident,  and 
would  be  worth  the  trouble.  Nor  do  we  see 
why  his  Lordship  should  not  treat  an  At- 
wood,  a  Salt,  a  Twells,  or  a  Muntz,  as  if  the 
members  of  the  Birmingham  and  OtaRgow 
"  Schools  "  were  really  schoolboys.  It  would 
be  advisable  also,  we  think,  as  tending  to  put 
an  end  to  these  veaiisome  discusnona,  to 
avoid  the  use  of  all  the  fevoritfe  terms  of  those 
"  Schools'*  vhioh  contain  a  particle  of  error 


PAPER  MONEY. 

or  ambiguity — as  the  terms  "  representative 
of  value,"  "  legal  tender,"  &c.  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch  empltrj-s  the  latter  as  if  it  had  some  pe- 
culiar apphcability  to  coins,  soveragns  being, 
according  to  him,  not  bullion,  but  "  mone^* 
or  legal  tender."  In  this  use  the  term,  if  it 
have  any  meaning,  is  a  misclilevoaa  one. 
Sovereigns  are  on^  a  "  legal  tender  *  where 
sovereigns  are  the  articles  covenanted  to  be 
delivered  ;  in  every  other  case  they  are  not  s 
legal  tender.  In  the  same  way,  sacks  of 
com  and  hogsheads  of  wine  are  tenders,  both 
legal  and  not  legal.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly 
explained  to  those  who  do  not  perceive  the 
hct,  that  the  law  merely  insists  on  men  ful- 
filling their  covenants.  As  it  must,  if  called 
ujwn,  define  every  word  in  a  contract,  it* 
simply  defines  pounds  sterling  to  mean  sor- 
em^Mf  and  assumes  that  uw  cratraedng 
parties  so  uudentood  the  term. 


Edwabds  OS  TOLEBATION. — "  A  Toleration 
is  the  grand  design  of  the  Devil,  Ms  master- 
piece and  chief  engine  bo  works  at  this  time 
to  uphold  his  tottering  kingdom  ;  it  is  the  most 
compendious,  ready,  sure  way  to  destro;^  all  re- 
ligion, lay  all  waste,  and  bring  in  all  evil ;  It  is 
a  most  tianscendant,  catholic,  and  fundamental 
evil  for  this  kingdom,  of  any  that  can  be  imag- 
ined. As  original  sin'  is  the  most  fundamental 
sin,  nil  sin,  having  tbo  seed  and  spawn  of  all  in 
it :  so  a  Toleration  hath  all  errors  in  it  and  all 
evils.  It  is  against  the  whole  stream  and  car- 
rent  of  scripture  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, both  in  matters  of  faith  and  manners, 
both  general  and  particular  commands.  It 
overthrows  all  relationB,  both  political,  ecclesi- 
astical and  oeconomical.  Ana  whereas  other 
evils,  whether  errors  of  judgment  or  practice,  be 
but  against  some  one  or  few  places  of  scripture 
or  revelation,  this  is  against  all:  this  is  the 
Abaddon,  ApoUyon,  the  destroyer  of  all  relig- 
ion, the  Abomination  of  Desolation  and  Aston- 
ishment, the  Liberty  of  Perdition  (as  Austino 
calls  it),  and  therefore  the  Devil  follows  it  ni^ht 
and  day,  wDrking  mightily  in  many  by  writing 
books  for  it,  and  other  ways;  oil  the  devils  in 
Hell  and  their  instruments  being  at  work  to 
pntmote  a  Tolera^n.*'— EdvaBos'  Ganffrana, 
p.  122. 

Electbo-Dtnahio  Indoctiox  Machine. 
— A  vet^  powerful  induction  apparatus  has 
been  devised  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Ritchie,  in  which  the 
secondary  coil  is  formed  by  winding  the  wire  in 
such  manner  as  to  moke  a  series  of  flat  spirals, 
having  each  the  thickness  of  a  single  wire,  and 
thus  building  up  the  coil  by  thin  transverse 
strata.  The  primary  coil  is  covered  by  a  gutta 
percbs  tube,  and  this  by  a  closely-fitting  bell 
glass,  knobbed  at  the  upper  wd,  and  having  a 


widely-expanded  lip  below.  Over  the  whole  is 
placed  the  secondary  coil.  By  this  arrangement 
the  discharge  between  the  core  and  the  second- 
ary ceil  is  effectually  prevented.  Very  perfect 
means  are  used  for  preventing  any  discharge 
within  the  secondary  coil  between  its  different 
parts.  With  a  eecondaiy  coil  of  30,000  feet  of 
wire  No.  34,  and  using  one  Bunsen  cell,  this 
apparatus  gives  a  sparit  six  inches  in  lengtfi. 
when  the  coil  is  increased  to  50,000  or  60,000 
feet,  and  four  cells  ar&used,  the  spark  is  length- 
ened to  upwards  of  ten  inches,  and  has  uea 
passed  continuously  through  an  interval  of 
10  5-8  inches.  The  primarv  coil  is  formed  of 
No.  9  wire,  and  about  80  feet  in  length.  The 
condenser,  made  of  tinfoil  separated  by  oiled 
silk,  has  a  surface  in  tliis  larger  apparatus  of 
about  30  feet.  Professor  Rogers  referred  to  the 
very  superb  phenomena  produced  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  current  through  an  exhausted  tube 
of  great  length  and  diuneter,  and  those  ex- 
hibited by  the  beautifiil  arrangement  known  as 
Gassiot's  Cascade,  which,  with  other  phenomena 
of  electrical  light,  were  developed  by  this  appar- 
atus with  a  splendor  perhaps  never  baoTB 
equalled. — lanaon  Journal. 


Quaker  Railibo. — "  None  that  ever  were 
bom,"  says  Leslie,  "  vented  their  rage  and  mad- 
ness agunst  their  opponents  with  so  much  ven- 
om, nostincss,  and  diabolical  farr  as  the  Qna- 
kera  liavo  done.  Snch  words  as  they  have  found 
out  of  spite  and  inveterate  rancor  never  came 
into  the  beads  of  any  either  at  Bedlam  or  Bil- 
lingsgate, or  were  never  so  put  together  bjr  any 
that  I  ever  heard ;  and  I  hara  had  the  curiosity 
to  see  Mother  Damnable,  whose  rhetorick  was 
honey  to  tho  pnseion  with  whidi  the  Quaker 
books  ore  stufied."— /V/«ito8  of  The  SiKike  in 
the  tirau,  second  part,  p.  8S9. 
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Hebe  are  three  leading  articles  ot  literary 
history  and  biography ;  from  three  different 
reviewB ;  as  varioos  as  possible  in  their  style 
and  snbjects,  yet  all  of  great  interest  and  value. 

The  Waverley  Norels  recall  the  first  years  of 
manhood,  fall  of  life  and  imagination,  when  we 
read  them  with  a  dear  friend  who  has  been 
many  years  in  bis  grave,  (Ah  Robert  1) — an'd  the 
delightful  article  from  the  Qaarterly  Review, 
brings  back  the  yet  eoriier  days  of  solitaty 
stody,  when  we  first  liTod,  tbroag^i  Boswell's 
Tolnmea,  in  the  society  which  Burnmnded  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  learned  to  reverence  and  tore  him. 
A  lore  which  de^ieni  into  more  tenderness  as 
we  grow  old. 

More  than  thirty  yean  ago  we  formed  a 
ftiendsb^  with  Mr.  Mclntyre,  and  dierish  an 
affectionate  and  gratefnl  ren^lection  of  his  en- 
larped  mind  and  heart.  The  beantifbl  simpli- 
city of  hii  character  endeared  him  to  all  irtto 
knew  him. 

Death  of  Ascbirald  McIkttbb.— This 
Tenerable  and  faighlr  respectable  citizen  died  at 
an  early  hour  yesterday  morning  at  his  residence 
in  Clinton  Square,  in  the  86th  year  of  bia  age. 

He  had  been  for  many  years  withdrawn  from 
bniinesB,  and  ainkmg  in  the  gradual  decay  of 
old  age. 

Mr.  McInWre  was  a  native  of  Kenmore 
(Pttthshire),  Scotland,  bat  came  to  this  countiT 
before  the  Revolution,  when  but  four  years  old. 
After  remaining  a  short  time  at  Albany,  his 
family  removed  to  Montgomery  county,  where 
Mr.  Mclntyre  rose  nqtidly  to  wealth  aiu  social 
distinction.  He  was  a  Member  of  Assembly 
from  MontffomeiT  in  179S,  17M,  1800,  1801 
and  1802.  He  again  was  in  the  Assembly  in 
1804. 

In  1806,  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  appointed  Comp- 
troller, an  oflice  which  he  held  till  1831,  when 
in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  pay  claims  ren- 
dered by  Got.  Tompkins,  for  services  and  dis- 
barsements  daring  toe  war,  which  he  contended 
were  withoot  soSdent  vouchers,  he  was  re- 
moved. 


Time  and  the  subsequent  acknowledgment 
of  the  country,  Tindicatm  the  elmms  of  Tomp* 
kins ;  though  the  controTersj  and  the  accosa- 
tions  to  which  it  gave  rise,  embittered  the  de- 
clining days  of  the  patriotic  Governor.  Bb. 
Hammond  conclodes  a  review  of  this  barsh  con- 
troversy to  which  these  disputed  accounts  gave 
rise,  by  saying  that  the  advantue  derived  by 
the  great  personal  popalarity  <tf  Ch>t.  Tompkins 
was  nearly  balanced  by  the  nnivwsal  confidence 
entertainra  by  all  parties,  in  the  integrity'and 
purity  of  the  motives  of  Mr.  Mclntyre.  Li 
private  life  all  men  admired  and  loved  him ; 
and  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Comp- 
troller for  many  years  and  under  various  ad- 
ministrations, he  had  afforded  snch  proof  of  hk 
fidelity  to  the  state,  that  no  man,  even  in  those 
times,  ventured  to  charge  him  with  intentional 
error. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  was  chosen  to  the  Senate  from 
the  western  district,  in  the  heat  of  the  contro- 
versy ;  but  the  re-construction  of  the  Senate,  by 
the  constitation  of  1821,  pat  a  period  to  his 
term  in  a  few  months.  He  was  then  elected  for 
four  years  fr)m  the  Fourth  district,  having 
changed  his  residence  to  Albany.  On  withdraw- 
ing from  that  body,  he  took  cnarge  of  the  atate 
lotteriea,  in  which,  in  putaerslup  with  John  B. 
I'ates,  he  amassed  a  fortune.  With  the  exmnb- 
tioR  of  his  contract  with  the  state  the  bnsinesa 
of  lotteries  ceased. 

He  was  Presidential  elector  for  Montgomery 
county,  in  1828,  when  the  vote  of  the  ktate  was 
divided  between  Jackson  and  Adams,  he  voting 
for  the  latter ;  and  was  one  of  the  electon  who 
voted  for  Hanison  in  1840. 

He  was  a  man  of  integrity,  of  mediod  and 
exactness  in  business,  and  of  great  enterprise. 
Even  in  his  latter  years,  when  he  mi^t  have 
been  content  with  hie  ample  fortune,  he  preferred 
to  use  bis  means  for  tae  development  of  tba 
mineral  lesonroesitf  Northern  New  York.  Time 
did  not  efface,  even  in  his  extreme  oM  age,  tha 
characteristics  of  his  Scottish  nationuity.— 
AUianif  ArguM,  May  6. 

The  Rev.  TSx.  Stockton's  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  has  now  reached  five  pocket  Tolamest 
tiie  four  Bvaogelists,  and  the  Acts. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


St.  John. — Stockton.  The  Gospel  <^  Our 
Lord  and  Savionr  Jesus  Christ,  according  to 
St.  John.  Received  Version,  in  the  Para- 
graph form.  With  a  Fall  Index:  and  an 
Inttodaction  by  Thtnui  HartwoU  Home, 


D.D.    nhutrated  br  Views  of  Jerasalon. 

This  volume  of  pocket  size,  flexible  cover, 
gilt  leaves,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  free, 
for  SO  cents.  Address  the  Bev.  Hios.  H. 
Stockton,  Philadelphia. 
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Fiem  The  National  Beriew. 
THE  WAVEBLET  NOVELS. 

Library  Edition.  Illustrated  by  upwerds  of 
Two  Hundred  Engravii^  on  Steel,  after 
Drawinn  by  Turner,  lAndseer,  Wilkie, 
Stinfiela,  Roberts,  &e.,  including  Por^ 
traits  of  the  Historical  Personages  des- 
cribed in  the  Norels.  26  Tols.  demy,  8to. 

AbboU/ord  Edition.  With  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty  Engravings  on  Steel,  and 
nearly  Two  Thousand  on  Wood.  12 
vols.  super-ro^I  8to. 

Author's favorite  Ediii<m.  48  post  foolscap 
8vo  vols. 

Cabind  Edition.   25  vols,  foolscap  6to. 
Bmhoay  Edition.   Now  publishing,  and  to 

be  completed  in  25  portable  volumes, 

large  type. 

PeopWt  Edition.    5  large  volumes  royal  8vo. 

It  it  not  commonly  on  the  generation 
which  was  contemporary  with  the  production 
of  great  works  of  art,  that  they  exercise  their 
most  magical  influence.  Nor  is  it  on  the  dis- 
tant people  whom  we  call  postari^.  Coo- 
temporatiea  Innng  to  new  books,  formed  minds 
and  stiftned  creeds ;  posterity,  if  it  r^ard 
them  at  all,  looks  at  them  as  old  aubjeots, 
worn-out  topics,  and  hears  a  disputation  on 
their  merits  with  languid  impartiality,  like 
aged  judges  in  a  court  of  appeal.  Even 
standard  authors  exercise  but  slender  influ- 
ence on  the  susceptible  minds  of  a  rising  gen- 
eration i  they  are  become  "  papa's  books 
the  walls  of  the  library  are  adorned  with 
their  regular  volumes;  but  no  hand  touches 
them.  Their  fame  ia  itself  half  an  obstacle 
to  their  popularity;  a  delioate  &ncy  shrinks 
from  employing  so  great  a  celebrity  as  the 
companion  of  an  idle  hour.  The  generation 
which  is  really  moat  mflueneed  by  a  work  of 
genius  is  commonly  that  which  is  still  young 
when  the  flrst  controversy  respecting  its  mer- 
its arises ;  with  the  eagerness  of  youth  they 
read  and  re-read ;  their  vanity  is  not  unwill- 
ing to  adjudicate :  in  the  process  their  imag- 
ination is  formed ;  the  creations  of  the  author 
range  themselves  in  the  memory;  they  be- 
coct  part  of  the  substance  of  the  very  mind. 
The  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  can  hudly  be 
•aid  to  have  gone  through  this  exact  process. 
Their  immediate  populuily  was  unbounded. 
No  one — a  few  most  oaptioua  critics  apaiV— 
•rer  questioned  thur  peculiar  power.  Still 
tbey  are  subject  to  a  transition,  which  ia  in 
principle  the  same.  At  the  time  of  tbrirpub* 
lication  mature  contemporariea  read  them 
with  delight     Superfinal  the  reading  of 


grown  men  in  some  sort  must  erer  be ;  it  is 
only  once  in  a  Iifptime  that  we  can  know  the 
passionate  reading  of  youth  j  men  soon  lose 
its  eager  learning  power.  But  from  pecuU- 
aritiea  in  their  structure,  which  we  shall  try 
to  indicate,  the  novels  of  Scott  suflered  leaa 
than  almost  any  hook  of  equal  excetlenoa 
from  thia  inevitable  auperficialtty  of  perusaL 
Their  plain,  and,  so  to  aay,  eheexful  meiits, 
suit  the  occu^ed  man  of  genial  middle  lif^ 
Their  appreciation  was  to  an  unusual  degree 
coineidoit  with  their  popularity.  The  next 
generation,  hearing  the  praises  of  their  fath- 
ers in  their  earliest  reading  time,  seised  with 
avidity  on  the  volumes ;  and  there  is  much 
in  very  many  of  them  which  is  admirably 
fitted  for  the  delight  of  boyhood.  A  third 
generation  has  now  risen  into  at  least  the 
commencement  of  literary  life,  which  is  quite 
removed  from  the  unbounded  entbuuasm 
with  which  the  Scotch  novels  were  originally 
received,  and  does  not  always  share  the  still 
more  eager  partiality  of  those  who,  in  the 
opening  of  their  minds,  flrst  recaved  the  trft> 
dition  <^  their  exoeUence.  New  books  ham 
arisen  to  compete  with  these  f  new  interesta 
distract  us  from  them.  The  time,  therefore 
is  not  perhaps  unfovorable  for  a  slight  criti> 
cism  of  these  celebrated  flctions ;  and  their  ^ 
continual  republication  without  any  criticism 
for  many  years  seems  almost  to  demand  it. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  fiction  which,  though 
in  common  literature  they  may  run  very 
much  into  one  another,  are  yet  in  reali^ 
distinguishable  and  separate.  One  of  these^ 
which  we  may  call  tiie  t(&tjfiu<otif,  aims  at 
describing  the  whole  of  human  life  in  all  ita 
spheres,  in  all  its  aapeeta,  with  all  ita  varied 
interests,  aims,  and  olg'ects.  It  searehea 
through  the  whole  life  of  man ;  his  pracUcal 
pursuits,  his  speculative  attempts,  his  roman- 
tic youth,  and  his  domestic  age.  It  pves  an 
entire  feature  of  all  these ;  or  if  there  be  any 
lineaments  which  it  forbears  to  depict,  they 
are  only  such  as  the  inevitable  repression  of  a 
regulated  society  excludes  from  the  admitted 
province  of  literary  art.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
novels  of  Cervantes  and  Le  Sage,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  Smollet  or  Fielding.  Ia 
our  own  time,  Mr.  Dickens  is  an  author  whom 
nature  intended  to  write  to  a  cmtain  extent 
with  this  mm.  He  should  have  given  us>iief 
di^mnted  novels,  with  a  vague  attempt  at  a 
romantic  plot,  but  aketehea  of  diversified 
■cenea,  and  the  obviouB  life  of  varied  mu- 
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kind  The  Htemy  fates,  however,  if  sudi  be- 
fogs there  are,  allotted  otherwise.  By  a  very 
tnrrible  example  of  the  way  in  which  in  this 
world  great  interests  are  postponed  to  little 
ones,  the  genhu  of  aathora  is  fa^ituallf  sac- 
rificed to  the  tastes  of  readers.  Ja  this  age, 
the  great  lieaders  of  fiction  are  young  pefiple. 
The  "  addiction  "  of  is  to  xomanoe ;  and 
accordingly  a  hind  of  novel  has  beanne  so 
ftmiliar  to  as  as  almost  to  engross  the  name, 
which  deals  solely  with  Ae  passion  of  lore ; 
and  if  it  uses  other  parts  of  humsn  fife  for  the 
occasions  of  its  art,  it  does  so  only  cursorily 
and  occasionally,  and  with  a  view  of  throw- 
ing into  a  stronger  or  more  delicate  light 
those  sentimental  parts  of  earthly  affiiirs 
which  are  the  special  objects  of  delineation. 
All  prolonged  delineation  of  other  parts  of 
human  life  is  considered  "  dry,"  stupid,  and 
distracts  the  mind  of  the  youUifid  generation 
from  the  "  fimtadea*  whiA  peenlbrly  ehann 
it.  Mr.  Olmsted  has  a  story  of  tome  depu- 
tation of  the  Indians,  at  wMeh  the  American 
orator  harangued  the  barbarian  audience 
about  the  "  great  spirit,"  and  "  the  land  of 
their  fathers,"  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
novels ;  during  a  moment's  pause  in  the  great 
stream,  an  old  Indian  asked  the  deputation, 

Why  does  your  chief  speak  thus  to  us  P  we 
did  not  wish  great  instruction  or  fine  words ; 
we  desire  brandy  and  tobacco."  No  critic  in 
a  time  of  competition  will  spetdc  un cour- 
teously of  any  reader  of  «ther  sex ;  but  it  is 
indisputable  &at  the  old  kind  of  novel,  foil 
of  great  "  instnwtion  **  and  varied  {nctures* 
does  not  aflbrd  to  some  yovng  gentlemen  and 
•ome  yomig  ladies  either  the  peonHar  stimv' 
his  or  the  peculiar  solace  which  they  desire. 

The  Waverley  Novels  were  publiriied  at  a 
time  when  the  causes  that  thus  limit  the 
sphere  of  fiction  were  coming  into  operation, 
but  when  they  had  not  yet  become  so  omnip- 
•tent  as  they  are  now.  Accordingly  these 
novels  everywhere  bear  marks  of  a  state  of 
transition.  They  are  not  devoted  with  any 
thing  like  the  present  exclnsiveneBs  to  the 
lentimental  part  of  human  life.  They  de> 
scribe  great  evflits,  nngolar  ehanwteis, 
Stzange  acodents,  strange  states  of  wcxaebf ; 
fliey  dwell  with  a  peculiar  interest  and  as  if 
for  their  own  sake — on  antiqnarian  details  re- 
lating to  a  pest  sode^.  BinguUr  customs, 
•ociai  praetjces,  even  political  institutions 
wtuch  existed  once  in  Scotland,  snd  even 
elsewhere,  during  the  middle  ages,  are  ex- 


plained with  a  careftil  minuteness.  At  the 
same  time  the  sentimental  element  assumes 
a  great  deal  of  prominence.  The  book  is  in 
fact,  as  well  as  in  theory,  ^  narrative  of  the 
foeUnga  and  fortunes  (rf  the  heto  and  Iwro- 
&sa.  An  attempt  more  or  less  suecsssfid  has 
been  made  to  insert  an  interesting  love^tory 
in  each  novd.  Sir  Walter  was  qmte  aware 
that  the  best  deUneation  of  the  oddest  char- 
acters, or  the  most  quaint  sodeties,  or  the 
strangest  inddeots,  would  not  in  general  aab* 
isfy  his  readers.  He  has  invariably  attempted 
an  account  of  youthful,  sometimes  of  dedd* 
edly  juvenile,  fedbgs  and  actions.  The  d^ 
ference  between  Sir  Walter's  novels  and  the 
specially  romantic  fictions  of  the  present  day 
is,  that  in  the  former  the  love-story  is  always, 
or  nearly  alvrays,  connected  with  some  great 
event,  of  the  fortunes  of  some  great  historical 
diaraeter,  or  the  peculiar  movmmits  and  iis 
ddenta  of  some  strange  state  of  sodety;  and 
that  the  auAor  did  not  suppose  or  expect 
that  his  readers  wonld  he  so  absoriwd  in  the 
sentimental  aspect  of  hmnm  Hfe  as  to  be  un- 
able or  unvrilling  to  be  interested  in,  or  to 
attend  to,  any  other.  There  is  ahrayt  a 
locwt  in  quo,  if  the  expression  may  be  par- 
doned, in  the  Waverley  Novels.  Th«  hero 
and  heroine  walk  among  the  trees  of  the  for- 
est according  to  rule,  but  we  are  expected  to 
take  an  interest  hi  the  forest  as  well  as  in 
them. 

No  novel,  therefore,  of  Sur  Walter  BcotA 
can  be  considered  to  come  exactly  within  thi 
class  whidi  we  have  called  the  nbiqnitmK 
None  of  them  in  any  material  degree  attempts 
to  deal  with  human  afihrain  allthdr  tpbmi 
—to  deKneate  as  a  whole  Aa  Ufh  of  maiL 
The  canvas  has  a  large  background,  in  some 
cases  too  large  dther  for  artistic  e%ct  or  the 
common  reader's  interest ;  but  there  are  al- 
ways real  boundaries — Sir  Walter  had  no 
tM£gi»  to  maintain.  Scarcely  any  writer  will 
set  himself  to  delineate  ihe  whole  of  human 
life,  unless  he  has  a  doctrine  concerning 
human  life  to  put  forth  and  inculcate.  Hie 
eflhrt  is  doctrinaire.  Scott's  imagination  was 
striotly  oouervative.  He  could  understand 
(irith  a  ftw  exceptiana)  any  emtudenilile 
movement  of  human  life  and  action,  and  could 
always  deseiSie  with  easy  fieshness  every 
thing  which  he  did  understand ;  hot  he  waa 
not  obliged  by  stresa  of  fimatlcisn  to  main* 
tain  a  dogma  oonccming  tbem,  or  to  show 
their  peoufiar  »leti<m  to  the  general  Sfdtere 
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of  Kfe.  Ha  dMGxibed  'vigoronsly  and  boMly 
the  peeuliu  aeene  aod  ueietjF  irUeh  m  amy 
Borel  he  had  aeleoted  as  the  theatra  of 
romantic  usdon.  Partly  from  thdr  fidelity  to 
nature,  and  partly  from  a  eonasleney  tn  the 
artist's  mode  of  repreeentadon,  these  pictures 
group  themselt^  from  the  sereial  novels  in 
the  imagination,  and  an  habitual  reader 
eomea  to  think  of  and  nndentand  what  is 
meant  by  "  Scott's  world  j "  but  the  writer 
had  no  such  distinct  ol^ect  before  him.  Ko 
one  novel  was  designed  to  be  a  delineation  of 
the  world  aa  Scott  viewed  IL  We  have  vivid 
nd  fragmentary  histories ;  it  k  for  the  alow 
etitio  of  aftei^timea  to  j&ae»  together  thcii 
toadmigt 

From  this  intennediate  poritton  of  the 
Waverlcy  Novels,  or  at  any  rate  in  exaet  ao- 
eordance  with  its  reqidrNnents,  is  the  special 
ehancteristio  for  which  they  are  most  remark- 
able. We  may  call  this  in  a  brief  phrase 
their  romantic  tenw ;  and  perhapa  we  can- 
not better  illustrate  it  than  by  a  quotatioii 
from  the  novel  to  which  the  series  owes  its 
moat  usual  name.  It  ooeurs  in  the  desorip- 
tion  of  the  court-ball  which  Charles  Edward 
ia  described  as  giving  at  Holyrood  Howe  the 
night  hefine  his  march  southward  oo  hia 
strange  adventore.  The  itrikiiig  intoveit  of 
the  scene  before  him,  and  thepecdiu  po^ 
tion  of  his  own  sentimental  career,  are  d^ 
•eribed  as  influencing  the  mind  of  the  hero. 
**  Under  the  influmee  of  these  mixed  sensa- 
tions, and  cheered  at  times  by  a  smile  of  in- 
telligence and  approbation  from  the  Piinoe 
as  he  passed  the  group,  Waverty  exerted  his 
powers  of  foncy,  animation  and  eloquence, 
and  attracted  &e  generml  admirati(»  of  the 
company.  The  conversation  gradually  as- 
tnroed  the  line  best  qualified  for  the  display 
of  his  talents  and  acquisitions.  The  gdety 
of  the  evening  waa  exalted  in  ohanoter, 
rather  than  chebked,  by  the  approaidnng  dan- 
gers of  the  morrow.  Alt  nerves  were  strung 
for  die  future,  and  {oepared  to  enjoy  the 
present.  This  mood  is  highly  favorable  for 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  imagination, 
for  poetry,  and  for  that  eloquence  which  is 
eJlied  to  poetry."  Neither  **  eloquence  "  nor 

poetry  "  are  the  exact  words  with  which  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  describe  the  fresfa 
style  of  the  Waverley  Novels  i  but  the  im- 
agination of  their  author  was  stimulated  by  • 
fonded  mixture  of  sentiment  and  foot  very 
much  as  he  describoi  Wamley'i  to  hm 


bean  fay  a  xml  eoi^airaoe  of  the  two  at  onMb 
The  aeoond  volumt  of  Waverley  ii  one  oi  the 
most  ilrikii^  illostrationa  of  this  peculiarity. 
The  ohanwter  of  Chariea  Edward,  his  adven- 
turoua  undertaking,  his  ancestral  rights,  the 
mixed  selfishness  and  eothusiaam  of  the 
H^hland  chieft,  the  fidelity  of  their  heredi- 
tary followers,  their  striking  and  strange 
array,  the  contrast  with  the  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine  and  the  Lowland  gentry ;  the  colli- 
sion of  the  motley  and  hslf-appointed  hos^ 
with  the  formed  and  finished  ^iglish  eooiety, 
its  passage  by  the  Cumberland  monntsina 
and  the  blue  lake  of  UUswatery— are  nnoeos- 
ingly  and  vitboot  effiwt  present  to  the  mind 
ol  the  writer,  and  inctto  with  their  historian! 
interaak  the  soaoeplilnli^  of  hia  inuginatiab 
But  at  the  same  time  the  mental  straggle,  or 
rather  transition,  in  the  mind  of  WaTerley,^ 
for  his^  mind  was  of  the  fiunt  order  which 
Bcartxly  stru^les,— is  never  for  an  instant 
lost  sight  at  In  Uie  veiy  midst  of  the  inroad 
and  the  oonflict,  the  acquiescent  pladdity  with 
which  the  hero  exdianges  the  aerrice  of  the 
imperious  for  the  appreciation  of  the  "  nice  " 
heroine,  is  kept  be^e  us,  and  the  imagine 
tion  U  Soott  wuidered  without  efibrt  from 
the  great  aome  of  martial  aAira,  to  the  natu- 
ral but  tvthet  mheroie  sentiments  tji  a  young 
gentleman  not  very  difficult  to  please.  There 
is  no  traoe  of  ^brt  in  the  transition,  as  is  so 
common  in  the  inferior  works  of  later  copy- 
ists. Many  htstorical  novelists,  espedally 
those  who  with  care  and  pains  have  "  read 
up  "  their  detail,  are  often  evidenUy  in  a  strait 
how  to  pass  from  their  history  to  their  send- 
ment.  The  fancy  of  Sir  Walter  could  not 
help  connecting  the  two.  If  he  had  given 
us  the  Ei^lisb  side  of  the  race  to  Derby, 
he  would  have  described  the  Bank  of  Enp 
hmd  paying  in  rixpenees,  and  alio  the  lovea 
of  the  oaahier. 

It  is  not  unremaikable  m  connection  with 
this  the  Bpedal  diaraetmistia  of  tiie  "  Scotdi 
novels,"  that  their  author  b^an  his  literary 
life  by  collecting  the  old  ballads  of  his  native 
country.  Ballad  poetry  is,  in  comparison  at 
least  with  many  other  Unds  of  poetry,  a  sen- 
sible thing.  It  describes  not  only  romantic 
events,  but  historical  ones,  inndents  in  which 
there  is  a  form  and  body  and  coneistenoe, — 
events  whi<di  have  a  result.  Such  a  poem  as 
"  Chevy  Chaoe  "  we  need  not  explain  hss  its 
inosaic  ude.  The  latest  historian  of  Oreeee 
has  nowhm  been  more  successful  than  in  fab 
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attempt  to  derive  from  Homer,  the  grettest 
of  ballad  poeta,  a  thorough  and  oonsUtent 
aooount  of  die  poliUeal  woriting  of  the 
Homerio  state  of  aoeie^.  The  early  natural' 
Imagination  of  men  aeini  fltmly  on  all 
lAkh  intereita  the  mindi  and  heaita  of  natu* 
nl  men.  We  find  in  iti  deHneationa  the 
council  aa  well  as  the  mazriage  j  the  hkish 
oonflict  as  well  as  the  deep  loTe-afhir.  Scott* b 
own  poetry  is  essentially  a  modemised  edi- 
tion of  the  traditional  poems  which  his  early 
youth  was  occupied  in  collecting.  The  Lady 
tff  the  Lake  ii  a  sort  of  boudoir  ballad,  yet 
it  contains  its  element  of  common  sense  and 
broad  delineation.  The  exact  pontion  ot 
Lowlander  and  Highlander  would  not  be 
more  aptly  described  in  a  act  treatiM  than 
in  the  well-known  Hnes : 

**  Saxon,  fh>ra  yonder  monntain  high 
I  marked  thee  send  delighted  eye  ^ 
For  to  the  BOath  sod  east,  lAara  lay, 
Extended  in  saccession  g^y, 
Deep  waving  fields  and  pastnres  green. 
With  gentle  slopes  and  mils  between : 
These  fertile  plains,  that  softened  Tale, 
Were  once  the  birthridit  of  d»  QaeL 
The  stranger  came  widi  iron  hand. 
And  from  our  fathers  rent  the  landf 
Where  dwell  we  now  I   See  mddy  swell 
Crag  over  crag,  and  fell  o'er  ML 
Ask  we  the  savage  hill  we  tread 
Sor  fattened  steer  or  honsehold  bread ; 
Ask  we  fbr  flocks  those  shingles  dry,— • 
'  And  well  Ae  monntain  mieht  reply. 
To  yon,  as  lo  yoor  sires  oiyore. 
Belong  the  totvet  and  clajmore ; 
I  give  yon  Bholtcr  in  my  breast, 
Tour  own  good  blades  mast  win  the  rest. 
Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  Norfli, 
Think'st  thoa  we  will  not  aaUj  forib 
To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may, 
And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey  1 
At,  by  my  seal  1   While  on  yon  plain 
The  Saxon  rears  one  shock  of  grain ; 
While  of  ten  thousand  herds  there  strays 
Bnt  one  along  yon  rlTer's  maie ; 
The  Gael,  of^ plain  and  tiTer  kdr. 
Shall  with  strong  hand  redeem  his  share." 

We  need  not  search  the  same  poem  for  spec- 
imens of  the  romandc  element,  for  the  whole 
poem  is  full  of  them.  The  incident  in  which 
Ellen  discoTers  who  Fits-James  really  is,  is 
perhaps  excessively  romantic  At  any  rate 
the  lines, — 

"  To  him  each  lady's  look  was  lent; 
On  him  each  courteous  eye  was  bent; 
Midst  fhrs  and  ailks  and  jewels  sheen. 
He  stood  in  simple  Lincoln  green. 
The  centre  of  the  glittenng  ring. 
And  Suowdoun's  knight  is  ScotUnd's  king," 

may  be  dted  as  very  sufficient  example  at  the 


sort  of  sentimental  incident  which  is  sepsra- 
ble  from  extreme  feeling.  When  Scott,  ao- 
owding  to  his  own  half-jesting  but  half-aeri- 
ous  expreasiont  was  "beaten  out  <tf  poetry* 
by  Byron,  he  began  to  ezpreaa  in  more  j^k- 
ble  prose  the  aame  eomUnatkm  which  hie 
verse  had  been  used  to  convey.  Aa  might 
have  been  expected,  the  sense  became  in  the 
noTels  more  free,  Tigorous,  and  flowing,  be* 
cause  it  is  less  cramped  by  the  vehicle  in 
which  It  is  conveyed.  The  range  of  cfaarao- 
ter  which  can  be  adequately  delineated  in 
narrative  verse  is  much  narrower  thsn  that 
which  can  be  described  in  the  comlrination  of 
narrative  with  dramatic  prose ;  and  perhaps 
even  the  sentiment  of  the  novela  ia  piMfHfr 
ud  freer;  a  delicate  unreality  hoveta  over 
the  Laefy  of  ike  XoJte. 

Hie  sensible  element,  if  we  may  w>  express 
it,  of  the  Waverly  Norcb  appeate  in  vsrioo* 
fonna.  One  of  the  most  striking  ia  in  the 
delineation  of  great  political  eventa  and  in- 
fluential  political  institutions.  We  are  not  by 
any  means  about  to  contend  that  Scott  ia  to 
be  taken  as  an  inialh'ble  or  an  impartial  att> 
thority  fbr  the  parts  of  history  which  be  de- 
lineatee.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  all  the 
world  now  agrees  that  there  are  many  dedoo* 
tions  to  be  made  from,  many  exceptions  to  be 
taken  to,  the  accuracy  of  his  delineatlona. 
Still,  whatever  period  or  inddent  we  take,  ve 
shall  always  find  in  the  error  a  great,  in  one 
or  two  eases  perhaps  an  atreme,  mixtore  of 
the  element  which  we  term  common  aenae^ 
The  strongest  tmseneible  feeling  in  Scott  was 
periiaps  his  Jncobitism,  which  crept  out  nen 
in  small  incidents  and  recurring  prejudioe 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  active  career, 
and  was,  so  to  say,  the  emotional  aspect  of 
his  h^Itual  Toryism.  Yet  no  one  can  have 
given  a  more  sensible  delineation,  we  might 
say  a  more  statesmanlike  analysis,  of  the  va- 
rious causes  which  led  to  the  momentary  sno- 
cesB,  and  to  the  apeedy  ruin,  of  the  ent»- 
prise  of  Charles  Edward.  Mr.  Loekhart 
says,  that  notwithstanding  Scott's  imaginatne 
rea^nesa  to  exalt  Scothmd  at  the  expense  of 
England,  no  num  would  have  been  more  wil- 
ling to  join  in  emphatic  opposition  to  an  anti- 
English  party,  if  any  such  had  presented  itf 
self  with  a  practical  olgect  Similarly  his 
Jaeobitlsm,  though  not  without  moments  of 
red  influence,  passed  away  when  his  mind 
vras  directed  to  broad  masses  of  fact  and 
general  concluaiwii  <tf  political  reasoning.  A 
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rimilar  observBtion  may  be  made  as  to  Scott's 
Torjism;  although  it  is  certain  that  there 
Tas  an  entbuBiastic,  and  in  the  mabcious 
sense,  poetical  element  in  Scott'a  Torjnsm, 
yet  it  quite  as  indisputably  partook  laiigely  of 
two  otber  elements^  which  ue  in  conmm  re- 
pute pnwaie.  He  shared  abmdwiitly  in  the 
km  of  adminiatntion  and  ofganintion,  com- 
nton  to  all  men  of  great  aottn  powera.  He 
liked  to  contemplate  method  at  mak  and  or- 
der in  aoUon.  Everybody  hatei  to  hear  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  asked  "how  the 
king's  goTemment  was  to  be  carried  on." 
No  amount  of  warning  wisdom  will  bear  so 
fearful  a  repetition.  Stilt  he  did  say  it,  and 
Scott  bad  8  sympathising  fbrenght  of  the  or- 
acle before  it  was  spoken. 

One  element  of  his  conMrratism  b  fcia 
■ympathy  with  the  admintstratiTe  arrange- 
ment, which  is  confu8e4  by  the  objections  of 
a  Whigpsh  t^ipontion,  and  is  liable  to  he  al- 
together deatn^red  by  npriringa  of  the  popn- 
laM.  His  U^rapheft  whila  pointiDg  out 
the  strong  contrast  betmen  Scott  and  the 
argumentative  and  parliamentary  statesmen 
of  his  age,  avows  his  opinion  that  in  other 
times,  and  with  suffident  opportunities, 
Scott^  ability  in  managing  men  would  have 
enabled  him  to  **  play  the  part  of  Cecil  or  of 
Oondomar,"  We  may  see  how  much  an  in- 
•ensible  enthusiasm  for  such  abilities  breaks 
out,  not  only  in  the  desoription  of  hereditary 
monarchs,  where  the  sentiment  might  be  as- 
cribed to  a  dtfierent  origin,  but  also  in  the 
delmeatitm  of  upstart  rulers,  who  could  have 
no  hereditary  aanoUty  in  the  eyes  of  any 
Tory.  Roland  Grmme,  in  the  Abbots  is  weU 
described  as  losing  in  the  presence  of  the 
R^^t  Murray  the  natural  impertinence  of 
his  disposition.  "He  might  have  braved 
with  indifference  the  presence  of  an  earl 
merely  distinguished  by  his  belt  and  coronet ; 
but  he  felt  overawed  in  that  of  the  soldier 
and  statesman,  the  wielder  of  a  nation's 
power,  and  the  leader  of  her  armies."  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  author  shares  the 
feeling  of  his  hero  by  the  evident  pleasure 
iiith  which  he  dwells  on  the  r^ent's  de- 
meanor: "He  then  turned  slowly  round 
toward  Roland  Ormme,  and  the  marks  of 
gaiety,  real  or  assumed,  disappeared  from  his 
countenance  as  completely  as  the  passing 
bubbles  leave  the  dark  mirror  of  a  still  pro- 
found lake  into  which  the  traveller  has  east  a 
stone ;  in  the  course  of  a  nunnte  his  nobb 


features  bad  assumed  their  natural  expression 
of  melancholy  gravity,"  &c.  In  real  life 
Scott  used  to  say  that  he  never  remembered 
feeling  abashed  in  any  one's  presence  except 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's.  Like  that  of  the 
hero  of  his  novel,  Us  imagination  was  very 
SDSceptible  to  the  inflttenee  of  great  aehiew- 
ment,  and  ^longed  snoceu  in  iride-spread- 
mgaAjrs. 

The  view  which  Scott  seenu  to  have  taken 
democracy  indicates  exactly  the  same  sort 

of  application  of  a  plain  sense  to  the  visible 
parts  of  the  subject.  His  imagmation  was 
singularly  penetrated  with  the  strange  varie- 
ties and  motley  composition  of  human  lifb. 
The  extraordinary  multitude  and  striking 
contrast  of  the  characters  in  his  novels  show 
this  at  once.  And  even  more  strikingly  is 
the  same  habit  of  mind  indicated  by  a  ten- 
dency never  to  omit  an  opportunity  of  describ- 
ing those  wied  crowds  and  aasemblagss 
which  concentrate  for  a  moment  into  a  unity 
die  scattered  and  unlike  varietiea  of  mankind. 
Thus,  but  a  page  or  two  before  the  passage 
which  we  alluded  to  m  the  Abbot,  we  find  the 
following :  "  It  was  indeed  no  common  nght 
to  Roland,  the  vestibule  of  a  palace,  trar- 
ersed  by  its  various  groups, — some  radiant 
with  gaiety — some  pensive,  and  apparently 
weighed  down  by  aflkirs  concerning  the  state, 
or  concerning  themselves.  Here  the  hoary 
statesman,  with  his  cautious  yet  commanding 
look,  his  furred  cloak  and  sable  pantouflesj 
there  the  soldier  in  buff  and  steel,  bis  long 
sword  jarring  against  the  pavement,  and  his 
wbisk«ed  upper  lip  and  tfiawamg  brow  look- 
ing an  habitual  d^ance  of  danger,  which, 
perhaps  was  not  always  made  good ;  thee* 
again  passed  my  lord^  serving-man,  high  of 
heart  and  bloody  of  himd,  humble  to  his 
master  and  his  master's  equals,  insolent  to 
all  others.  To  these  might  be  added,  the 
poor  suitor,  with  his  anxious  look  end  de- 
pressed mien — the  officer,  full  of  his  brief 
authority,  elbowing  his  betters,  end  possibly 
his  benefactors,  out  of  the  road — the  proud 
priest,  who  sought  a  better  benefice — the 
proud  baron,  who  nought  a  grant  of  church 
lands — the  robber  clnef,  who  came  to  solicit 
a  pardcm  for  the  faijuriea  he  had  inflicted  on 
his  ndghbors— the  |dundered  franklin,  who 
came  to  scA  vengeance  for  that  which  he 
had  himself  recerred.  Besidea  there  was  the 
mustering  and  diapositbn  of  guards  and  sol- 
diera— 4he  despatching  at  meueagent  and 
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the  leoeiving  them — the  trampling  anct  neigh- 
iag  of  horses  without  the  gate — the  flaBhing  of 
axDu,  and  nutling  of  plumes,  and  jingliog  of 
•pun  within  iC  In  ahort,  it  vaa  that  gay 
and  splendid  confuriooi  in  which  the  eye 
youth  sees  all  that  is  brave  and  brilliant,  and 
that  aS  experienoe  much  diat  is  doubt&l,  d^ 
oeitfo],  friw,  and  bollow— hopea  that  will 
be  gratified— imHiusea  wludi  will  never 
be  fiddled— pride  ia  die  disgoiie  of  humility 
— and  iniojMKe  in  that  of  frank  and  generoBB 
bounty."  Aa  in  the  imagination  Shaka- 
peare,  so  in  that  of  Scott,  the  prinoipal  form 
and  object  were  the  stiuetuie — that  is  a  hard 
word — the  undulation  and  diversified  compo- 
sition, of  human  eodety;  the  picture  of  this 
Stood  in  the  centre,  md  every  thing  else  was 
accessory  and  secoadary  to  it.  The  old 
**  rows  of  books  *  in  which  Scott  so  peculiarly 
delighted,  were  made  to  ccmtribute  their  ele- 
ment to  this  varied  ituaginaticn  of  humanity. 
Front  old  &mily  histnriaa,  odd  memoira,  old 
law-txialSf  iua  fiuey  elicited  new  tr^  to  add 
to  the  motley  eseemUage.  His  ol^eetion  to 
demociBcy— -an  oljeotion  of  which  we  can 
wly  ai^tnxute  the  emphaUo  fatw,  when  we 
remember  that  hia  youth  was  contamptu'ary 
vith  the  first  French  Bevolution,  and  the 
oentroveny  as  to  the  uniform  and  stereotyped 
rights  of  man — ^waa,  that  it  would  sweep 
away  this  entire  picture,  level  prince  and 
peasant  in  a  common  igaUt^ — n^Utute  a 
acientifio  rigidity  for  the  irregular  and  piotur- 
tureeque  growth  of  oentifries, — ^replace  an 
abounding  and  genial  life  by  a  symmetrical 
bat  Hfelesa  mechanism.  All  the  descriptions 
of  so«aety  in  the  novels,  whether  of  feudal 
oietf,  of  modem  Scotch  aoeie^*  or  of  ]fog- 
lish  eooiety,— are  laigely  colored  1^  this  feel- 
ing. It  peeps  out  every  where,  and  the 
liberal  critics  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
it  was  a  narrow  Toryism ;  but  in  reality  it  is 
a  subtle  compound  the  natural  instinct  of 
£he  artist  with  tbe  plain  sagacity  of  the  man 
oi  the  world. 

It-  woidd  be  tedious  to  show  bow  clearly  the 
•ane  sagacity  appears  in  his  delmeation  of 
the  various  great  events  and  movements  in  soci- 
ety which  are  described  in  the  Scotch  novels. 
There  is  acareely  one  of  them  whidi  does  not 
bear  it  on  ita  sorfeee.  Ot^eotiona  may,  as  we 
flhall  show,  be  urged  to  the  delineation  which 
Scott  hna  givoi  lb  the  Puritan  reaistance  and  re- 
bellions, yet  acareely  ai^  one  will  aay  there  is 
not  a  wuldly  aanae  ia  it  On  the  eontnry, 


the  very  olgection  is,  tbi^  it  is  too  wwldljh 
and  for  too  exclusively  senuble. 

The  same  thoroughly  well-grounded  sagea* 
i^  and  oomprehenuve  appreciation  of  hunun 
life  ia  shown  in  the  treatment  of  what  we  may 
call  anomaiout  charactm.  In  general,  men* 
stroaiQr  is  no  tojue  for  art  Every  one  hae 
known  in  real  life  eharaetm  whidi  i(  ^mvI 
from  mudi  experience,  he  had  found  deaoi^ed 
in  book%  he  would  have  though  nnnatnnl 
and  impoBi&le.  Scott,  however,  abounds  in 
awdi  cbaractera.  MerriKe^  Edie  Och^ 
tree,  Radoliffe,  are  more  or  less  of  that  dee- 
cription.  That  of  Uerriliee  espedally 
is  as  distorted  and  ecoenlrio  as  any  thing  oan 
be.  Her  appearanoe  is  described  as  making 
Mannering  "  start;"  and  well  it  might:  "She 
was  fall  six  feet  high,  wore  a  man's  greatcoat 
over  the  rest  of  her  dress,  bad  in  her  hand  « 
goodly  sloethom  cudgel,  and  in  all  pointe  <it 
equipment  except  the  petticoats  seemed  ratb- 
er  masculine  than  feminine.  Her  dark  elfr 
kidu  shot  oat  like  the  snakea  ci  the  gorgoa 
between  an  cid  feakiraed  bonnet  edkd  t 
boograce,  beig^itening  the  singular  effect  of 
her  strong  and  weather4ieaten  features,  which 
they  partly  shadowed,  while  her  eye  had  e 
wild  roll  that  indicated  something  of  insanity." 
Her  career  In  the  tale  oureeponds  with  tbe 
strangeness  of  her  extmor.  "  Harlot,  Uuc^ 
nitoh,  and  gipsy,"  as  she  describes  herself 
the  hero  is  preserved  by  her  virtues  j  haU^ 
erased  as  she  is  described  to  be,  he  ovres  hii 
safety  on  more  than  <Hie  oooarion  to  her  skill 
in  stratagem,  and  ability  m  managing  thoae 
with  whom  she  is  connected,  and  who  are  meet 
likely  to  be  femiliar  wUh  her  weakness  and  to 
detect  her  ereft.  Yet  on  hudly  any  oeeadoo 
is  the  natural  reader  oonscionB  of  tUs  stnu^e- 
ness.  Something  la  of  course  attributable  to 
the  skill  of  the  artist ;  for  no  other  powra  of 
mind  could  produce  the.  ^eot,  unless  it  were 
aided  by  the  unoonsdous  tact  of  detailed  ex- 
presuon.   But  tbe  fundamental  explanation 

this  remarkable  sucoesa  is  the  distinctnesa 
with  which  Scott  saw  how  such  a  charaoter  as 
Meg  Merrilica  aroae  and  waa  }m)duced  out  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  fpjfsf  life  in  the 
localities  in  which  he  has  placed  hia  socMb 
He  haa  exhibited  thia  to  his  readen  not  hj 
lengthy  or  elaborate  deaaiptiona,biit  by  ohoe- 
en  inddenta,  short  oemmeuts,  and  touches  of 
which  he  iciireely  foreMW  the  eftet  Thia  k 
the  only  wey  in  which  the  fhndemental  olge»> 
tioB  to  making  eoeentrioi^  the  snt^eot  of  ar- 
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Ustic  treatment  can  be  obriated.  Montttouty 
ceasM  to  be  such  irhen  we  discern  the  lawa  of 
uture  which  evolve  it :  when  a  real  science 
•xpluns  its  phenomena,  ve  find  that  it  is  in 
Btriet  accordance  wtlh  what  we  call  the  natu- 
ral type,  but  that  some  rare  adjunct  or  un- 
common casuality  has  interfered  and  distorted 
a  nature  which  is  really  the  same,  into  a  phe- 
nomenon which  is  altogether  different.  Just 
n  with  eccentricity  in  human  diajncteri  it 
becomes  a  tojno  of  literary  art  only  when  its 
identity  with  the  ordinary  prindplea  of  human 
nature  is  exiulnted  in  the  midst  of,  and,  aa  It 
wore,  by  means  o^  the  snperfldal  unlikeness. 
Such  a  skill,  however,  requires  an  easy  careless 
bmiliarity  with  usual  human  life  and  common 
human  conduct  A  writer  must  haTe  a  sympa- 
thy vrith  health  before  he  can  show  us  how, 
and  where,  and  to  what  extent,  that  which  is 
unhealthy  deviates  from  it;  and  it  is  this  con- 
ristent  acquaintance  with  regular  life  which 
makes  the  irregular  characters  of  Scott  so 
happy  a  contrast  to  the  uneasy  distortions  of 
less  sagaciouB  novelists. 

A  good  deal  of  the  aame  eriticiim  may  be 
•I^Iied  to  the  delineation  which  Scott  has 
g{Ten  UB  of  the  jpoor.  In  truth,  poverty  ii  an 
anomaly  to  lidi  people.  It  Is  very  diffiouU  to 
make  out  why  people  who  want  dhiner  do  not 
nng  the  bell.  One  half  of  the  vrorld,  accord- 
ing to  the  saying,  do  not  know  how  the  otiier 
half  lives.  Accordingly,  nothing  ia  so  rare  in 
fiction  as  a  good  delineation  of  the  poor. 
Though  perpetually  with  us  in  reality,  we 
rarely  meet  them  in  our  reading.  The  re- 
quirements of  the  case  present  an  unusual 
di£Bculty  to  artistic  delineation.  A  good  deal 
of  the  character  tit  the  poor  is  an  unfit  topic 
for  continuous  art,  and  yet  we  wish  to  have 
in  our  books  a  lifelike  exhibition  of  the  whole 
of  that  chataoter.  Meui  manners  and  mean 
vices  are  unfit  for  prolonged  delineation;  the 
everyday  pressure  of  narrow  uoeessiUcs  is  too 
petty  a  pain  and  too  anxious  a  reality  to  be 
dwelt  upon.  We  can  bear  the  mere  descrip- 
tion of  the  Parith  Begitter — 

"  But  this  poor  force  has  neither  truth  nor  art 
To  please  the  fancy  or  to  touch  the  heart. 
Dark  bnt  not  awfni,  dismal  bnt  yet  mean, 
With  anxious  bustle  moves  the  cnmbroos 
scene; 

Presents  no  objects  tender  or  profound* 
BotBjtrcads  its  cold  unmeaning  gloom 
around ;  "— 

but  who  could  bear  to  have  a  iMg  narrative 
of  fortunei "  dismal  but  yet  mean,"  with  diar- 


actors  "  dark  but  noi  awftil,"  and  no  olyecta 
**  tender  or  profound."  Mr,  IMdtens  has  in 
various  parts  of  his  writings  been  led  by  a 
sort  of  pre-Raphselite  cultua  of  reality  into 
an  error  of  this  species.  His  poor  people 
have  taken  to  their  poverty  very  thoroughly} 
they  are  poor  talkers  and  poor  livers,  and  in 
all  ways  poor  people  to  read  about.  A  whole 
array  of  writers  have  fallen  into  an  opposite 
mistake.  Wishing  to  preserve  their  delmeap 
tions  clear  from  the  defects  of  meanness  and 
vulgarity,  they  have  attributed  to  the  poor  a 
fencied  happiness  and  Arcadian  simplicity. 
The  conventional  shepherd  of  anrient  tinm 
was  scarcely  displeasing:  that  which  is  by 
every  thing  except  express  avowal  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  reality  does  not  annoy  us 
by  its  deviations  from  reality ;  but  the  flctitiouff 
poor  of  tentimental  novelists  are  brought  al- 
most into  contact  with  real  life,  half  claim  to 
be  cojuea  of  what  actually  exists  at  our  very 
doors,  are  introduced  in  close  proximity  to 
characters  moving  in  a  hi^Iier  rank,  over 
whom  no  such  ideal  charm  is  diffused,  and 
who  are  painted  with  ai  much  truth  aa  the 
writer's  ability  raablei  him  to  give.  Accorit 
ingly,  the  eoutnat  is  evident  and  diipleariog  i 
the  hanh  outlines  of  poverty  will  not  b«i 
the  artifiml  roaetint;  tiiey  are  seen  throng 
it,  like  high  cheek-bones  tiirough  the  delicate 
colors  of  artificial  youth ;  we  turn  away  vrith 
some  disgust  from  the  &lie  elegance  and  un- 
deceiving art ;  we  prefer  the  rough  poor  of 
nature  to  the  petted  poor  of  the  refining 
describer.  Scott  haa  most  felicitously  avoided 
both  these  errors.  His  poor  people  are 
never  coarse  and  never  vulgar;  their  linear 
ments  have  the  rude  traits  wMcb  a  life  of 
conflict  will  inevitably  leave  on  the  minds 
and  manners  of  those  who  are  to  lead 
their  notions  have  the  narrovmess  whidi  la 
inseparable  from  a  e<mtncted  experience; 
their  knowledge  is  not  m<Nre  extended  than 
their  restricted  means  of  attaining  it  would 
render  possible.  Almost  alone  imong  nove- 
lists Scott  has  given  a  thorough,  minute,  life- 
like description  of  poor  persons,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  genial  and  pleasing.  The  rea- 
son seems  to  be,  that  the  firm  sagacity  of  his  ge- 
nius comprebeoded  the  industrial  aspect  ol 
poor  people's  life  thoroughly  and  comprehen- 
sively, bis  experience  brought  it  before  him  ea^ 
ily  and  naturally,  and  his  artist's  mind  and  ge- 
nial dispoution  enabled  him  to  dwril  on  those 
foitttzea  which  vrould  be  moat  plea^ig  to-tht 
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wteld  in  generaL  Id  feet,  hk  own  mind  of 
iuelf  and  by  its  own  nature  dwelt  on  thoie 
very  peculiarities.  He  could  not  remore  his 
firm  and  inBtructed  genius  mto  the  domain  of 
Arcadian  unreality,  but  he  was  equaUy  una- 
ble to  dwelt  principally,  peculiarly,  or  consec- 
utively, on  those  petty,  vulgar,  mean  details 
in  which  such  a  writer  as  Crabbe  liTes  and 
breathes.  Hazlitt  said  that  Crabbe  described 
a  poor  man's  cottage  like  a  man  who  came  to 
distrain  for  rent ;  he  catalogued  every  trivial 
piece  of  furniture,  defects  and  cracks  and  alL 
Soott  describes  it  as  a  cheerful  but  most  aen- 
dble  hmdlord  would  Ascribe  a  cottage  on 
liis  property :  he  has  a  pleasure  ia  it.  No  de- 
tul,  or  few  details,  in  tiie  life  of  the  inmates 
escape  his  experienced  and  interested  eye; 
but  be  dwells  on  those  which  do  not  dis- 
please him.  He  sympathises  with  their 
rough  industry  and  pliun  joys  and  sorrows. 
He  does  not  fatigue  himself  or  excite  th«r 
wondering  smile  by  theoretical  plans  of  im- 
possible relief.  He  makes  the  best  of  the 
life  which  is  given,  and  by  a  sanguine  sym- 
pathy makes  it  still  better.  A  hard  life 
many  characters  in  Scott  seem  to  lead;  but 
he  appredates,  and  makes  his  reader  appre- 
date,  the  full  value  of  natural  feelings,  plain 
dunighti,  and  applied  sagadty. 

HU  ideas  ctf  political  economy  are  equally 
characteristic  of  his  strong  sense  and  genial 
jnind.  He  was  always  sneering  at  Adam 
Smith,  and  telling  many  trends  of  that 
philosopher's  absence  of  mind  and  inaptitude 
for  the  ordinary  conduct  of  life.  A  contact 
with  the  Edinburgh  logicians  Iiad,  doubtless, 
not  augmented  his  faith  in  the  formal  deduc- 
tions of  abstract  economy;  nevertheless,  with 
the  &cts  before  him,  he  could  give  a  very 
plun  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  genial 
consequences  of  old  abuses,  the  distinct  neo- 
essity  for  ston  reform,  and  the  delic!^  hu- 
manity requisite  for  inbrodudng  that  reform 
temperately  and  with  feeling. 

"  Even  so  the  Laird  of  EUangowan  ruth- 
lessly commenced  his  magisterial  reform,  at 
the  expense  of  various  established  and  su- 
perannuated pickers  and  stealers,  who  had 
been  bis  no^bora  Ibr  half  a  century.  ■  He 
wrooght  luB  miracles  fike  a  aeoMid  Duke 
Homphaey;  and  hf  the  infloenee  of  the  bea- 
dle'b  rod,«iwaed  the  lame  to  walk,  the  blind 
to  see,  and  the  pained  to  labor.  He  detected 
poachers,  black-flshers,  orchard-breakers,  and 
i^eon-shooters ;  had  the  applause  of  the 
Denoh  for  hia  reward,  and  the  pabUe  ozedit  d 
an  adave  magistrate. 
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All  this  good  had  its  rateable  proporlioa 
of  evil.  Even  an  admitted  nuisance,  of  ao- 
dent  standing,  should  not  be  abated  withost 
some  caution.  The  zeal  of  our  worthy  friend 
now  involved  in  great  distress  siudry  person- 
ages whose  idle  and  mendicant  faabita  hia 
own  lachegse  had  contributed  to  foster,  until 
these  habits  had  become  irreclaimable,  or 
whose  real  incapacity  for  exertion  rendered 
them  fit  objects,  in  their  own  phrase,  for  the 
charity  of  .all  well-disposed  Christians.  '  The 
long-remembered  b^gar,'  who  fta  twen^ 
years  had  made  hia  rwolar  roandairithiiitiM 
neighborhood,  recdved  rather  as  an  humbla 
friend  than  as  an  olgect  of  cbaritr,  waa  seat 
to  the  neighboring  workhouse,  llie  decrejak 
dame,  who  travelled  round  the  parish  upon  a 
handbarrow,  circulating  from  house  to  ooose 
like  a  bad  shilling,  wbicfa  every  one  is  in 
haste  to  pass  to  his  neighbor ;  she,  who  used 
to  call  for  her  bearers  as  loud,  or  louder,  than 
a  traveller  demands  post-horses,  even  she 
shared  the  same  disastrous  fate.  The  '  daft 
Jock,*  who,  half  knave,  half  idiot,  had  been 
the  sport  of  each  succeeding  race  of  village 
children  for  a  good  part  of  a  century,  was  re- 
mitted to  the  county  bridewell,  where,  se- 
cluded from  free  air  and  sunshine,  the  onhf 
advantages  he  was  capable  of  enjoying,  hie 
pined  and  died  in  the  courae  of  six  months. 
The  old  sailor,  who  had  so  ]oa^  rdoiced  the 
smoky  rafters  of  every  kitchen  in  the  country, 
by  singing  Captain  Ward  and  Bold  Admiral 
Senbme,  was  banished  from  the  country  for 
no  better  reason,  than  that  he  was  supposed 
to  speak  with  a  strong  Irish  accent  Even 
the  annual  rounds  of  the  pedlar  were  abol- 
ished  by  the  Justice,  in  bis  hasty  zeal  for 
the  administration  of  rural  police. 

"  These  thin^did  not  pass  withont  noUce 
and  censure.  We  are  not  made  of  wood  or 
stone,  and  the  things  which  connect  tbem- 
selves  with  our  hearts  and  hiUiits  cannot,  like 
bark  or  lichen,  be  rent  away  without  our  mis^ 
ing  them.  The  former's  dame  lacked  her 
usual  share  of  intelligence,  perbapa  also  the 
self^pplause  which  sne  had  felt  while  din 
tributing  the  aumous  (alms),  in  shape  of  a 
gourpen  (handful)  of  oatmeal  to  the  mendi- 
cant who  brought  the  news.  The  cottage  fi^i 
inconvenience  from  interruption  of  the  petty 
trade  carried  on  by  the  itinerant  dealers. 
The  children  lacked  their  supply  of  sugar- 
plums and  toys;  the  young  women  wanted 
pins,  ribbons,  combs,  and  ballads ;  and  the 
old  could  no  longer  iMrter  Uieir  e^a  for  salt, 
snuff,  and  tobacco.  All  these  circumstances 
brou|;bt  Uiebusy  Lurd  of  EUangowan  iotocfo- 
credit,  which  was  the  more  general  on  account 
of  his  former  popularity.  Even  hia  lineage 
waa  brought  up  in  judgment  agdnst  him. 
They  thoi^t  *  oaething  of  what  the  like  of 
Greaiaide,  or  BuraviUe^  or  IHewforth,  mighfe 
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do,  that  vere  straneen  in  the  country ;  but 
Ellangowan !  that  had  been  a  name  amang 
them  since  the  mirk  Monanday,  and  lang  be- 
fore— him  to  be  fpinding  the  puir  at  that 
rate ! — They  ca'd  his  ffraudfather  the  Wicked 
Laird ;  but,  though  he  wba  whiles  fractious 
ueucfa,  when  he  got  into  roTing  company, 
ud  had  ta'en  the  arap  drink,  he  would  have 
seorned  to  ganf;  on  at  this  gate.  Na,na,  the 
mucUe  ehumlay  in  the  Auld  Plaee  zeeked 
like  a  killogie  in  hia  tune,  and  there  were  as 
mimy  puir  folk  firing  at  the  banes  in  the 
court  and  about  the  door,  as  there  were 
gentles  in  the  ha'.^  And  the  leddy,  on  ilka 
Christmas  night  as  it  came  round,  gae  twelye 
uller  pennies  to  ilka  puir  body  about,  in  honor 
of  the  twelve  apostles  like.  They  were  fond 
to  cm'  it  papistne ;  but  I  think  our  great  folk 
mi^t  take  a  lesson  frae  the  papists  whiles. 
They  ^  another  sort  o*  help  to  puir  folk  than 
just  dinging  down  a  sazpence  in  the  brod  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  kilting,  and  scouring,  and 
drumming  them  a*  the  sax  days  o*  the  week 
besides.*^ 

Many  other  indications  of  the  same  healthy 
and  natural  sense,  which  giTes  so  much 
their  characteristic  charm  to  the  Scotch 
novels,  might  be  pointed  out,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  weary  our  readers  by  dwelling  longer 
on  a  point  we  have  already  labored  so  much ; 
one  more,  howercr,  demands  notice  because 
of  its  importance,  and  perhaps  also  because, 
from  its  somewhat  less  obvious  character,  it 
n^ht  escape  otherwise  without  notice.  There 
has  be«i  freqnent  controversy  as  to  the  penal 
code,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  fiction ;  that  is, 
as  to  the  apportionment  of  reward  and  pun- 
ishment respectively  to  the  good  and  evil  pei> 
sonagea  therein  delineated ;  and  the  practice 
of  authors  has  been  as  various  as  the  legisla- 
tion of  critics.  One  school  abandons  all 
thought  on  the  matter,  and  declares  that  in 
the  real  life  we  see  around  us  good  people 
often  fidi,  and  wicked  people  continually  pros- 
per; and  would  deduce  the  precept,  that  it  is 
nowise  In  an  art  which  should  hold  the 
**  mirror  up  to  nature not  to  copy  the  un- 
certain and  irregular  distribution  of  its  sanc- 
tions. Another  school,  with  an  exactness 
which  savors  at  times  of  pedantry,  apportions 
the  success  and  the  foilure,  the  pain  and  the 
pleanure,  of  fictitious  life  to  the  moral  quali- 
ties of  those  who  are  liring  in  it — does  not 
think  at  all,  or  but  little,  of  every  other 
quality  in  those  characters,  and  does  not  at 
all  care  whether  the  penalty  and  reward  are 
evolved  in  natural  sequence  from  the  circum- 
stances and  characters  of  the  tale,  or  are 


owing  to  some  monstrous  accident  hr  re* 
moved  from  all  relation  of  cause  or  eonse* 
quence  to  those  fiwts  and  people.  Both  ther 
classes  of  writers  produce  works  which  jar  on 
the  natural  sense  of  common  readers,  and 
are  at  issue  with  the  analytic  critidsm  of  the 
best  critfes.  One  school  leaves  an  impresdon 
of  an  uaeared-for  world,  in  which  there  Is  no 
ri^t  and  no  wrong ;  the  other,  of  a  sort  of 
Oovemesses'  Institution  of  a  world,  where  all 
praise  and  all  blame,  all  good  and  all  pain, 
are  made  to  turn  on  speaal  graces  and  petty 
offences,  pesteringly  spoken  of  and  teanog^ 
watched  for.  The  manner  of  Seott  is  thor- 
oughly different  I  you  can  scarcely  lay  down 
any  novel  of  his  without  a  strong  feeling  that 
the  world  in  which  the  fiction  has  been  lud, 
and  In  which  your  imagination  has  been  mor- 
ii^,  is  one  sutgeet  to  Uaea  of  retribution 
which,  though  not  apparent  on  a  snperfleial 
glanee,  are  yet  in  steady  and  eonristent  oper< 
ation,  and  will  be  qidto  sure  to  work  thdrdtw 
effect,  if  time  is  only  given  to  them.  Saga- 
cious men  know  that  lha  is  in  its  best  aspeet 
the  condition  of  life.  Certsin  of  the  ungodly 
may,  notwithstanding  the  Psalmist,  flouiish 
even  through  Kf^  like  a  green  bay^tree ;  for 
providence,  in  external  appearance  (far  ditfer< 
ently  hom  the  real  truth  of  things,  as  we  may 
one  day  see  it),  works  by  a  scheme  of  aver- 
ages. Most  people  who  ought  to  succeed, 
do  succeed  j  most  people  who  do  feil,  ought 
to  Ml.  But  there  is  no  exact  adjustment  oi 
-  mariL**  to  merit;  the  competitive  examina- 
tion system  appears  to  have  an  or^n  mare 
recent  than  the  ereation  of  the  world ; — "  on 
the  whole,"  "  speaking  generally,"  **  looking 
at  life  as  a  whole,"  are  the  words  in  which  we 
must  describe  the  providential  adjustment  of 
visible  good  and  evil  to  visible  goodness  and. 
badness.  And  when  we  look  more  closely, 
wtt  see  that  these  general  results  are  the  con- 
i  sequences  of  certain  principles  which  work 
half  unseen,  and  which  are  effectual  in  the 
main,  though  thwarted  here  and  there.  It  is 
this  comprehensive  though  inexact  distribu- 
tion of  giMd  and  evil,  which  is  suited  to  the 
nowUst,  and  it  is  exactly  this  which  Scott  in- 
stinctively adopted.  *T^ng  a  firm  and  genial 
view  of  the  common  fiwts  of  lifb,— senng  it 
as  an  experienced  observer  and  tried  man  of 
action^— 4ie  could  not  help  giring  the  repr^ 
sentation  of  it  which  is  insensibly  home  m  on 
the  mmds  of  such  persons.  He  delmeates  tt 
u  a  world  moiring  according  to  laws  whibh 
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are  ahrt^s  producing  their  efbot,  never  hav* 
produced  it;  aometimei  &11  short  a  little ( 
are  always  nearly  Buooessful.  Good  sense 
pcoduces  its  effect  as  well  as  good  intention ; 
•Uli^  is  valtwhle  ai  well  as  virtue.  It  is 
this  peetdiarity  which  gnes  to  his  works, 
DKWB  than  any  thing  the  Ufe^ikenesa 
vliioh  diitii^iushes  them  i  the  mnga  of  tha 
«^  is  strudL  on  the  tama  scale  aa  that  ot 
leaUty  f  an  unexplained,  unooimnented^  ad- 
justment works  in  the  one,  just  as  a  hidden 
miperceptible  principle  of  appordtuHuent  oper- 
ates in  the  other. 

The  romantic  susceptibility  of  3oott's  im- 
agination is  as  obvious  in  his  notels  aa  his 
matteivof-fact  sagacity.  We  can  find  much 
of  it  in  the  place  in  which  we  should  natural- 
ly look  first  for  itt — his  treabnent  of  his  he- 
roines. We  are  no  iodiscriminata  admirers 
of  these  young  ladies,  and  shall  shwtly  try 
to  show  how  much  they  are  inferiw  as  ima^ 
tunxn  oreationa  to  similar  oreatians  of  the 
very  highest  aztasta.  But  the  mode  k  vhioh 
the  writer  qwabs  of  fktm  emy  vheie  ndi- 
catea  an  ima^atian  ooatinvalfy  under  Uie 
lUuidoa  which  we  term  romanoe.  A  gentle 
tone  of  manly  admiratian  pervades  the  whole 
ddineadon  of  their  words  and  actione.  If 
we  look  carefully  at  the  narratives  of  some 
remarkable  female  novelists — it  would  be  in- 
Tidi<»is  to  give  the  instances  by  imme— we 
shall  be  struck  at  onoe  with  the  absence  of 
this ;  they  do  not  half  like  their  faerraneib 
It  would  be  satirical  to  say  that  they  were 
jealous  of  them  I  bat  it  is  certain  that  they 
analyse  mode  in  whidi  th^  chanm  pro- 
duce their  eSects,  and  the  mkutia  of  their 
ffjpeniSan,  mnch  in  the  aame  my  In  which  a 
a£ghUy  jedoM  hdy  eHoainaa  tlw  eUina  of 
the  hernnea  of  aoeie^.  The  same  writeta 
have  invented  the  atrocious  species  of  plain 
hnoines.  Possibly  none  of  the  frauds  which 
are  now  so  much  the  topic  of  common  re- 
mark are  so  irritating  as  that  to  which  the 
purchaser  of  a  novel  is  a  victim  on  finding 
that  he  has  only  to  peruse  a  narrative  of  the 
conduct  and  sentiments  of  an  ugly  lady. 

Two-and-sixpence  to  know  the  heart  which 
faaa  high  cheek-bones ! "  Was  there  ever 
amh  an  impoaition  P  Soott  would  have  re> 
ct^kd  tnm  anbh  a  OMMeption.  Even  Jeanie 
Deans,  thoi^[h  no  hooine,  She  Fhaa  Maoi- 
vor,  ia  deaeiUied  as  **  coraefy  "  and  capable  of 
kxdiing  afanost  pretty  whm  nqnired,  and  she 
has  a  Qompeoaating  aet  off  in  her  aiatflr,  who 


is  beautiful  aa  veil  as  miwlse.  Speriuo^ 
generally,  as  is  the  necessity  oi  raitidsm, 
Scott  makes  his  heroines,  at  least  by  profes- 
sion, attractive,  and  dwells  on  their  attrac- 
tiveness, though  not  with  the  wild  ecstasy  of 
insane  youth,  yet  with  the  tempered  and 
meUow  admiration  eommon  to  genial  men  of 
this  world.  Pwhiqw  at  timea  we  are  nthar 
displeased  at  lua  az]^tneea,and  dispoeed  to 
hang  baek  and  eatp  at  ^  adnirdile  qnafr 
ties  displayed  to  us.  But  this  b  on^  m 
stronger  evidence  of  the  peculiarity  whioh  vre 
speak  of,— <^  the  unconscious  sentiments  in- 
separable from  Scott's  imBgiDation. 

The  same  romantic  tinge  undeniably  dova 
itself  in  Scott's  pictures  of  the  past  Mtny 
exceptions  have  been  taken  to  the  detail  <^ 
mediteval  lifb  as  it  is  described  to  us  in  Ivam- 
hoe ;  but  one  merit  will  always  remain  to  Ut 
and  will  be  enough  to  secure  to  it  immenea 
popularity.  It  describes  the  middle  agea  aa 
we  ahould  have  wished  them  to  have  been. 
We  do  not  mean  that  the  delineation  sati^Bae 
those  accomplished  admirers  of  the  <dd  chnzA 
system  who  &ncy  that  they  have  found  amnig 
the  prelates  and  barona  of  the  fourteenth  ei»- 
tury  a  close  appnnimation  to  the  theocra^ 
which  they  would  recommend  for  our  adop- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  theological  mnita 
of  the  middle  agea  are  not  prominent  m 
Scott's  delineation.  "Dogma"  was  not  in 
.  his  way :  a  cheerful  man  of  the  world  is  not 
anxious  for  a  precise  definition  of  peculiar 
doctrines.  The  charm  of  Invarihoe  is  ad- 
dressed to  a  ampler  sort  of  imagination^— to 
that  kind  <d  boyish  &ncy  which  idoHaas 
medieval  aodety  aa  &e  fixating  ^majf 
Every  boy  has  heard  of  tounaiDCnta,and  hai 
a  firm  penaation  that  in  an  age  of  touma- 
menta  lifb  was  thoroughly  well  midentoo^ 
A  martial  society,  where  men  ibught  band  t* 
hand  on  good  horses  with  large  lances,  is 
pnce  for  pleasure,  and  in  war  for  business, 
seems  the  very  ideal  of  perfection  to  a  bold 
and  simply  fioicifbl  hoy.  Invaiihoe  spreads 
before  him  the  fuJI  landscape  of  such  a  realm 
with  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  a  black  horsey 
and  the  passage  of  arms  at  Ashby.  Of 
course  he  admires  it,  and  thinks  there  was 
nevm:  anch  a  writer,  and  will  necm  mm  be 
such  a  world.  And  a  mature  will  ahaia 
hia  admiratioB,  at  leaat  to  the  aimt  ot  ad- 
mitting that  nowhere  else  have  the  elements 
of  a  martial  romance  been  ao  gorgeously  aa- 
eomulated  without  becoming  opjOMflve ;  thai 
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faidftil  charm  been  so  powerfully  deUneated, 
■nd  yet  eo  eonitantly  relieved  by  touohea  of 
ligoroua  sagadty. 

One  nngle  ftiet  thorn  bow  great  the  ro- 
nmtie  iUuiion  ii^  The  presaure  of  painflit 
neeea^  ii  aouoely  ao  great  in  thta  novel  •» 
in  novela  of  the  auie  writer  in  irinch  the  aeene 
IB  bid  in  modem  timea.  If  noh  may  be  aald 
in  AiTOT  of  the  medJcral  ayatem  aa  oontndia- 
tinguiahed  firom  existing  aociety;  much  haa 
been  said.  Bat  no  one  can  maintain  that 
general  oomfort  was  aa  much  difluaed  aa  it  ia 
now.  A  certain  ease  pemdes  the  atruoture 
of  later  society.  Our  hooaea  may  not  last  ao 
long,  are  not  so  picturesque,  will  leave  no  auoh 
miiu  behind  them ;  but  Uiey  are  warmed  with 
hot  water,  have  no  draugfatS}  and  contain  so- 
fas instead  of  nwhe*.  A  dight  daily  unoon- 
aeions  h»ary  ia  hardly  ever  wanting  to  the 
dwellera  in  dviUntioa  t  like  the  genUe  air  of 
a  genial  clhuRte^  it  is  a  perpetaal  ndnuta  m- 
joyment.  The  abaraoe  of  tfaia  marha  a  rode 
barbaric  time.  We  may  avail  ouaelvei  of 
rough  pleasures,  stirring  amosementa,  exciting 
actions,  strange  rumors  f  but  life  is  hard  and 
harsh.  The  cold  air  of  the  keen  North  may 
brace  and  invigorate,  but  it  cannot  soothe  us. 
All  sensible  people  know  that  the  middle  ages 
must  have  been  very  uncomfortable)  tfaete 
was  a  difficulty  about  "  good  food almost 
insuperable  obstacles  to  the  etdtivaUon  of  nice 
detail  and  small  enjoyment.  No  one  knew 
the  abstract  foots  on  which  this  ccmclnuon 
reata  better  than  Scott;  bat  hia  deBneation 
^vea  Bo  general  idea  (tf  the  renlt.  Athmigfat- 
lesa  reader  rises  with  the  fanpreaaion  that  the 
middle  ages  had  the  aame  olementa  of  hap- 
pmeH  which  we  have  at  jneaent,  and  that 
they  had  fighting  besidea.  We  do  not  asaert 
that  thia  tenet  is  explicitly  taught ;  on  the  con- 
trary, many  facta  are  explained,  and  many 
otistoms  elucidated  from  which  a  diseriminau 
ing  and  deducing  reader  would  infer  the  mean- 
ness <tf  poverty  and  the  hanhneas  of  barbar- 
iam.  But  these  lesa  imposing  traits  eaeape 
tiie  rapid,  and  atill  more  the  boyish  reader.  His 
genenl  impression  ia  one  of  romanoe ;  and 
thoi^,  when  rouaed,  Scott  waa  quit*  able  to 
take  a  diatinet  view  of  the  opponnf  foeta,  he 
liked  hia  own  mind  to  rest  fbr  tha  most  part 
in  the  swne  pleasing  illusion. 

The  aame  sort  of  historical  romance  is 
shown  likewise  in  Scott's  picture  of  remarka- 
ole  historical  characters.  His  Bichard  L  is 
Jie  tradilional  Bichard,  with  tcaita  height- 


ened and  ennobled  in  perftet  eonfonnity  to 
the  s[Hrit  of  tradition.  Some  illnstration  of 
the  same  quality  might  be  drawn  from  his  d^ 
lineationa  of  the  Puritan  rebelliona  and  the 
Cavalier  enthusiasm.  We  might  show  that 
he  ever  dwells  on  the  truts  and  ineidenta  moat 
attractive  to  a  gnial  and  a]Hrited  imi^atiaiL 
But  the  moit  remaifcible  inatanoe  of  tha 
power  whirii  romanUo  illtuim  exercised  over 
him  is  his  delineation  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soota. 
He  refused  at  one  time  of  1^  life  to  write  a 
biography  <tf  that  priooese  *'  because  his  opin- 
ion waa  contrary  to  his  feeling."  He  evident- 
ly  considered  her  guilt  to  be  clearly  estah- 
liabed,  and  thought,  with  a  distinguished  law- 
yer, that  he  should  "  direct  a  jury  to  find  bar 
guiltyi"  but  his  Iknoy,  like  that  <tf  most  of  Ua 
eonntrymen,  took  a  pectiliar  and  special  intei^ 
est  in  the  beantiAd  lady  who,  at  any  rate,  had 
suffered  so  moch  and  so  fotally  at  the  hands 
of  a  queen  tii  Kigland.  He  eonld  not  bring 
himself  to  dwell  with  nice  aeeiiraey  on  the 
evidence  wUdi  substantiates  her  oiminaU^, 
or  on  the  atill  elearer  faidieationB  of  that  un- 
sound and  f>Ter-craf^  judgment,  which  waa 
the  fetal  inberilanoe  of  the  Stuart  femily,  and 
which,  m  spite  of  advantages  that  acarcefy 
any  other  family  in  the  world  has  enjoyed, 
has  made  their  name  an  hiatorical  by-word  finr 
misfortune.  The  picture  in  the  Ai^t,  one  of 
the  best  historical  pictures  which  Soott  haa 
given  us,  is  principally  the  tncture  the 
queen  as  the  fond  tradition  of  bis  countrymen 
afaSiited  her.  Her  entire  innocence^  it  ia 
tnie,  ia  never  alleged:  hut  dm  enthnsiaam  of 
her  followen  is  dwelt  on  vrith  a|^roving  sym- 
pathy I  their  oonfldenee  ia  aet  forth  at  laige  f 
her  faifluence  over  them  is  akilfhlly  delineated  i 
the  fescination  of  oharme  dwstened  hy  mnfor- 
tune  is  delicately  indicated.  We  see  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  beautilul  queen,  of  the 
suffering  and  sorrowfol  but  yet  not  insensible 
woman.  Scott  could  not,  however,  aa  a  close 
study  will  show  ns,  quite  eonceal  the  unfavor- 
able nature  of  his  ftindamental  opinion.  Li 
one  remaikable  passage  tiie  atruggle  of  the 
judgDMntiseven  oonspieuous,  and  in  othera 
the  sagacity  nt  the  practised  lawyer, — the 
Uircad  of  the  attorney,  u  he  need  to  eall  it, 
—ia  hia  nature^  qnalifiea  and  modifiea  theaai^ 
tiBMnt  hereditary  in  Ui  eoontryman,  and  eoiif 
genbltohnaelf. 

Thia  romantic  imagination  is  a  habit  mr 
power  (aa  we  may  ohoose  to  call  it)  of  mind 
iriikli  ii  almoat  easeotial  to  the  higfaeat  an>> 
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CMS  in  the  historical  dotcL  The  aim,  at  any 
rate  the  e&ct,  of  this  chw  of  -wmiks  weena 
to  be  to  deepes  and  confirm  the  reerived  view 
oi  historical  peraoaagei.  A  great  and  aeute 
niter  may  from  an  aecunte  study  original 
doeomeots  diacorer  that  those  impressions  are 
erroneous,  and  by  a  prooesa  of  elaborate  ar- 
goment  sabititute  othen  triiicfa  lie  deems  more 
aeourate.  But  this  can  only  be  efteted  by 
vritii^  a  regular  history,  llie  essence  of  the 
aeluefeinent  is  the  pro<^  If  Mr.  PVoode  bad 
pot  forward  his  Tiew  of  ^nry  the  Eighth's 
diaraeter  in  a  professed  novel,  he  would  have 
been  laughed  at.  It  is  only  by  a  rigid  adher- 
eaee  to  attested  Iscts  and  authentic  docu- 
ments, that  a  view  so  oripnal  cotdd  obtain 
eren  a  bearing.  We  start  back  with  a  little 
•Bgtt  from  a  representati(Hi  which  is  avowed- 
ly im^inatiTe,  and  which  contradicts  our  im- 
pwssiops.  We  do  not  like  to  haTe  our  opin- 
imts  disturbed  by  reastming ;  but  it  is  imper- 
tiaent  to  attempt  to  distoib  them  by  fiuwieB. 
AvziteT  of  the  lustorioal  novel  is  bound  by 
tin  popular  coneeptum  of  his  solject;  snd 
eommmly  it  will  ho  fbond  Uut  this  popular 
impression  is  to  some  extent  a  romantic  one. 
An  element  of  exaggeration  clings  to  the 
popular  judgment:  great  vices  are  made 
greater,  great  virtues  greater  also  j  interesUng 
inddents  are  made  more  interesting,  aofter 
l^iends  more  soft.  Hie  novelist  vho  diare- 
gards  this  tendency  will  do  so  at  the  peril  of 
his  populariQr,  His  business  is  to  make  at- 
traction more  attractive,  and  not  to  impwr 
the  pleasant  laotares  of  ready-made  romance 
by  an  attonpi  at  grun  miSij, 

W«  mi^  thermae  sum  vp  the  indications 
of  this  chawcteristiB  eieeUeneo  of  SootA 
BOfels  by  Muring,  that  man  than  any  novelist 
he  has  given  ns  fresh  {netnras  of  praotioal 
haman  society,  with  its  oares  and  troubles, 
its  excitemeota  and  its  pleasures  i  that  he  has 
delineated  man  distinctly  than  any  one  else 
the  framework  in  which  this  society  inheres, 
and  by  the  boundaries  of  which  it  is  shaped 
and  limited ;  that  he  has  made  mote  clear 
the  way  in  which  strange  and  eocentrio  char- 
•oten  grow  out  of  that  ordinary  and  usual 
system  of  Ufe ;  ttiat  he  has  extended  his  view 
over  several  periods  of  sooie^,  and  given  an 
HTwW*^  deaoiption  <tf  the  external  appear- 
ance of  each,  uid  a  firm  xepvesentatioa  itf 
its  aodal  butitotioBs ;  that  he  hat  shown  very 
grajdiioally  what  we  may  call  fte  worldly 
laws  ot  moral  government!  >nd  that  over  aU 


these  he  has  s{»e«d  the  glow  of  senttmenl 
natural  to  a  manly  mind,  and  an  atmoophere  . 
of  generosity  congenial  to  a  cheetfiil  one. 
It  is  from  the  collective  effect  of  these  oanses, 
and  from  the  union  <^  sense  and  sentiment 
which  is  the  principle  of  them  all,  that  Seott 
derives  the  peculiar  healtfaineaa  wluA  cUstiih- 
gmilios  him.  Then  are  no  audi  hooka  aa  hie 
$ar  the  si(&-roam,  or  for  ftesliemag  the  paift- 
fol  intervals  of  a  morind  mind.  Mere  sense 
is  doll,  mere  sentiment  unsubstantial }  a  sen- 
sation of  genial  healthiueas  is  only  given  by 
what  combines  the  solidity  of  the  one  and 
the  brightening  charm  of  the  other. 

Some  guide  to  Soott^s  defects,  or  to  the 
limitations  of  htq^gemua,  if  we  would  employ 
a  less  ungenial  and  perhaps  more  correot  ex* 
iureasi<m,  is  to  be  discovOTcd,  as  usual,  from 
the  Mmsideration  of  his  characteristic  excd- 
lenoe.  As  it  is  his  merit  to  give  bold  and 
animated  pictures  of  this  worid,  it  is  his 
defect  to  give  but  insnfficaeat  representations 
of  qoalitiea  whioh  thia  woild  doc*  not  exoeett 
ingly  prise,— itf  sndi  as  do  not  thmrt  then^ 
selvea  very  forward  in  it— <tf  audi  as  are  in 
some  sense  ahora  it,  We  nuy  ilbrtnte  this 
in  several  ways. 

One  of  tht  parts  of  human  nature  which 
are  systematieally  omitted  in  Scott,  is  the 
searching  and  iJwtract  intellect  This  did 
not  lie  in  lus  way.  No  man  had  a  itrongw 
sagaci^,  better  adapted  for  the  guidance  of 
common  men,  and  the  conduct  of  oommon. 
transaetions.  Few  could  hope  to  form  a 
more  correct  opinion  on  things  and  sidgeola 
which  were  brmight  befine  him  in  actual  lifoj 
no  man  had  a  more  nsefol  intellect.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  as  will  be  generally  obeervad 
to  be  the  case,  no  (me  was  lesa  indUned  to 
that  prolong  and  aedung  and  anxioos  in- 
quiry into  things  in  goaeral  whidi  is  the 
neoessity  of  some  minds,  and  a  sort  int^ 
lectual  frunine  in  their  nature.  He  had  ao 
call  to  investigate  the  theory  of  the  onivciae^ 
and  he  would  not  have  been  aUe  to  oompre- 
bend  those  who  did.  Such  a  mmd  as  SIm^ 
ley's  wmild  have  been  entirely  removed  from 
his  comprehension.  He  had  no  call  to  nux 
**  awfol  talk  ud  asking  looks  "  with  his  love 
of  the  vidbla  soene.  He  oould  not  have  ad- 
dressed the  nnivmet 

"  I  hava  watched 
Thy  shadow,  and  the  datkness  of  diy  atq« ; 
And  my  heart  ever  ^ues  on  the  depth 
Of  thj  deep  mvBtenes.   I  bare  made  my  bed 
In  diantels  or  m  coffins,  where  black  death 
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Keep!  leeordi  of  the  traphiei  wim  from  tbee, 
Hoping  to  still  thew  obstinate  qoMtioniiifn 
Of  thee  and  thine,  hj  fbrrin;  some  lono  ptott, 
Thy  nMssengtr,  to  lender  ap  the  tale 
Of  what  we  are." 

Snoh  thoughta  would  ham  been  to  him 
**  thinking  without  an  olgeet,"  "abatneted 
qwenlatioiia,"  eobwriiB  of  the  vninteiligible 
brnn."  Aborc  all  mhida  hii  had  the  Bmo- 
nim  propenai^  to  woik  upon  **  atnff."  At 
first  sight,  it  would  not  seem  that  this  was  a 
defeet  likely  to  be  very  bartfiil  to  the  works 
f>f  a  novelist.  Hie  labors  of  the  aearahing 
and  introspective  intellect,  however  needful, 
absorbings  and  in  some  d^ree  delicioua,  to 
the  seeker  himself,  are  not  in  g«Mral  very 
deHghtfbl  to  those  who  are  not  seeking. 
Genial  men  in  middle  life  are  commonly  in- 
tolerant of  that  philosophising  which  their 
proto^TW  in  old  times  classed  aid*  hy  tide 
with  the  lisping  of  jmith.  The  thcokigical 
novel,  which  was  a  few  years  ago  so  popular, 
•ad  whidi  ia  likely  to  hm  a  iceuning  mfln- 
OMw  in  timea  whn  man^  belief  ia  tuaettled, 
•nd  peraoDswho  eaimot  or  will  not  read  large 
treatises  have  thoughts  in  their  minds  and 
inquiries  in  their  hearts,  suf^ests  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  it  the  ^Menon  else- 
where of  what  is  necessarily  one  of  its  most 
distinctive  and  prominent  subjects.  The 
daaire  to  attau  a  belief,  which  has  become 
one  of  the  most  feouliar  aentiments  of  heroes 
and  heroinea,  would  have  seem«d  utterly  in- 
otmgruouB  to  the  plain  sagaoi^  of  Scott,  and 
also  to  his  old-faahiooed  art  Creeds  are 
data  m  hia  noveb;  peq>le  have  diflbmt 
creeds,  but  each  keeps  his  own.  Some 
peiMms  will  think  that  this  is  not  altogether 
amisa  t  nor  do  we  particularly  wish  to  take 
up  the  defence  of  the  dogmatic  novel.  Nev- 
erdwless,  it  will  strike  thow  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  youthful  generation  of  a  culti- 
vated time,  that  the  passion  of  intellectual 
inquiry  is  one  of  the  strongest  impulses  in 
many  of  them,  and  one  of  those  which  give 
the  predominant  coloring  to  the  conmsatioa 
■nd  exterior  mmd  of  many  more.  And  a 
novelbt  will  n<A  exercise  the  moat  potent  in- 
fluence over  those  suttjeet  to  that  jmuuau  it 
h«  entirely  omit  the  delineatioD  Of  it.  Soott's 
wm4ta  have  only  one  merit  in  thia  lelation: 
they  are  an  excellent  rest  to  thoae  who  have 
felt  this  passion,  and  have  had  something  too 
much  of  it. 

The  same  indisposition  to  the  abatraet  ex- 
eiciaes  at  the  intdleet  ihowi  itaelf  in  the  le- 


flectivB  portiona  of  Seot^s  novels^  and  per* 
haps  contributes  to  their  popularity  with  that 
immense  majority  of  the  world  who  strongly 
■hare  in  that  same  indisporition :  it  prevent^ 
however,  their  having  the  moat  pomrftil  ifr 
telleetual  influence  on  those  who  hnve  at  anj 
time  of  their  lives  voluntarily  submitted  thafl^ 
aelvea  to  this  MUte  ud  nfldng  disdplinOk 
Tha  teOaotiona  of  a  praolised  thinker  hav«  n 
peculiar  ohann,  like  the  last  tooohes  of  the 
accomplished  artist  The  cimnnig  exactitude 
of  the  profeanonal  hand  leaves  a  trace  in  the 
very  language.  A  nice  discriminatitm  nt 
thought  makes  jnen  solicitous  of  the  most 
apt  exiureasions  to  diAise  their  thoughts. 
Both  words  and  meaning  gain  a  metallio  b>il> 
liancy,  like  the  glittering  predsion  of  the  pun 
Attio  air.  Seott^  is  a  healthy  and  genial 
world  of  reflection,  but  it  wants  the  charm  of 
delicate  exactitude. 

The  same  Kmitalimi  of  Seott'a  genius  ihoni 
itidf  ib  a  very  difltamit  portion  ^art— in  hk 
deUneatioa  of  his  heroinei.  The  same  blunt 
sagacity  of  imi^mation,  which  fitted  him  to 
excel  in  the  loc^  description  of  obvious  life^ 
rather  unfitted  liim  for  delineating  the  leas 
substantial  essence  of  the  female  character. 
The  nice  mimttitB  of  sodety,  by  means  of 
which  female  novelists  have  been  so  success- 
ful in  delineating  their  own  sex,  were  rather 
too  small  for  his  robust  and  powerful  mind. 
Perhaps,  too,  a  certun  unworldUneas  of  m»> 
^inaiion  is  necessary  to  enaUe  men  to  oom- 
prehend  or  delineate  that  essence:  imworldlt> 
ness  of  U/e  is  no  doidit  not  requisite)  rtfher, 
perhaps,  worldUneas  is  neeeasary  to  Uie  ai^ 
quiution  of  a  sufficient  oxpetienoe.  But  an 
absorption  m  the  praotieal  world  doea  not 
seem  fevorable  to  a  oomprehenrion  <tf  any 
thing  which  does  not  predsely  belong  to  it. 

Its  interests  are  too  engrossing  i  il«  excite- 
ments too  keen  \  it  modifies  the  fancy,  and  in 
the  change  tmfits  it  for  every  thing  elae. 
Something,  too,  in  Scott's  character  and  hia- 
tory  made  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  give  a 
represmtation  of  women  than  of  men.  Ooe> 
the  used  to  say,  that  his  idea  of  woman  was 
not  drawn  from  his  experienoe,  but  that  It 
came  to  hin  bdbre  experience,  and  that  ha 
explained  hia  expeciMwo  by  a  r^hranee  to  iL 
And  thou^  this  ia  a  German,  and  not  wy 
happy,  form  of  expression,  yet  it  appears  to 
indicate  a  very  important  distinction.  Some- 
eflbrts  of  the  imsginalbn  are  made  so  eariy 
in  life,  juit  ea  it  were  at  the  dawn  of  the  eon- 
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idoiM  ftcultin,  that  ive  are  never  able  to 
flney  ounelvee  u  deaUtute  of  them.  Thtj 
m  part  of  the  mental  oonititation  vitfa 
vbfdi,  ap  to  tpeakt  we  avoke  to  eziBtenoe. 
neee  n«  alwi^  ta  nun  flm,  vivid,  and 
ddnlte,  than  any  other  fanages  ci  oar  ftnef  , 
nd  we  apply  tbem,  half  mcxmieiinaly,  to 
•ay  Iheta  iod  aentlmema  and  nttona  wludi 
nay  occur  to  us  later  in  life,  whether  arinng 
from  within  or  thrast  upon  ui  ftrom  the  out- 
ward world.  Ooethe  doobtlew  neant  that 
the  idea  of  the  female  character  was  to  him 
one  of  theee  flnt  elements  of  imagination; 
BOt  a  thing  punled  out,  or  which  be  remem- 
bered hanng  oonoeircd,  but  a  part  of  the 
primidTc  conceptions  which,  being  ooeral  with 
Us  memory,  seemed  inseparable  from  his 
eooeaiootnea.  The  daeeriptiom  of  women 
&ely  to  be  glvea  by  tUa  sort  of  im^natlon 
will  probably  be  the  beat  dsaeriptioiia.  A 
grind  which  would  anive  at  tUa  idea  of  the 
fanale  eharacter  by  this  proeesstand  so  early, 
wonld  be  one  obvioa^  of  more  thtm  usual 
tDsceptibility.  The  early  imagination  does 
not  commonly  take  this  duectlon  t  it  thinks 
moat  of  horsee  and  lances,  tournaments  and 
knights  t  only  a  mind  with  an  unusual  and 
Instinctive  tendency  to  this  kind  of  thought, 
woald  be  borne  thither  so  early  or  so  eflfeeta- 
ally.  And  even  independently  of  this  proba- 
ble peculiarity  of  the  faidividusl,  the  primitive 
inaginatiaa  in  general  ia  likely  to  be  the 
aoat  aecnrate  wUeh  men  can  fom  j  not^  of 
of  the  otenal  maBifestatiaDa  and 
detailed  manners,  but  of  iho  inner  sentiment 
•nd  eharacteriatie  feeHi^  of  women.  The 
Mrly  Imaginetion  eononves  what  it  does  con- 
ceive very  justly  t  fresh  tnm  the  ieets,  stirred 
by  the  new  aspect  of  things,  undimmed  by 
the  daily  passsge  of  constantly  forgotten 
images,  not  misled  by  the  irregular  analogies 
of  a  dislocated  lifc, — ^the  early  mind  sees 
iriiat  it  does  see  with  a  tipint  and  an  intent- 
ness  never  given  to  it  again.  A  mind  like 
Goethe's,  of  very  atrong  imagination,  aroused 
St  the  earliest  agej-HMt  ot  oonisa  by  paa- 
rfons,  but  by  an  unusual  strength  In  tint  un- 
defined longing  wbidi  ia  Uw  prelude  to  our 
passionst — will  fbnn  the  best  idea  of  the  fai- 
noat  fanale  Mture  which  maaeuline  nature 
can  form.  The  traoe  is  evident  in  the  eharac- 
ters  of  women  formed  by  Cfoethe's  imagina- 
tion or  Shakapeare*!,  and  those  formed  by 
•Dch  an  imagination  as  that  of  Scott.  The 
latter  seems  so  estemaL  We  have  traits, 


features,  manners ;  we  know  the  heroine  aa 
she  appeared  in  the  street ;  in  some  d^ree 
we  know  how  she  talked,  but  we  never  luiow 
how  she  felt — least  of  all  what  she  was :  we 
alwaya  feel  there  Is  a  worid  behind,  man- 
■lysed,  unrepreaanted,  whieh  we  cannot 
attnn  to.  Suoh  a  chwaetw  aa  Ha^aret  in 
Fmut  k  known  to  us  to  the  very  soul ;  so  is 
Imogen)  so  is  Ophelie.  Edith  Bellendcn, 
Flora  Sfadvor,  Miss  Wardonr,  are  jooBg 
ladies  who,  we  are  told,  were  good-looking, 
and  well-dressed  (according  to  the  old  fash- 
ion) and  sensible ;  but  we  feel  we  know  but 
very  little  of  them,  and  they  do  not  hmant 
our  imaginations. 

The  feilure  of  Scott  in  diis  line  of  art  Is 
more  conspimoas,  because  he  had  not,  in  any 
remaikahle  degree  the  later  eicperienoa  ct 
female  detail^  with  wladi  soma  minda  have 
endeavored  to  supply  the  want  of  the  early 
eascntial  imagination,  md  wfaiah  Ooethe  poa- 
seased  in  ad<tition  to  it  It  was  rather  hte, 
according  to  his  biograj^er,  before  Bcott  aet 
up  for  "  a  squire  of  dames}"  he  was  a  "  lame 
young  man,  very  enthuaiaBtic  about  ballad 
poetry  j  "  he  was  deeply  in  love  with  a  young 
lady,  supposed  to  be  imaginatively  repre> 
Rented  by  Flora  Macivor,  but  htf  vras  unsuo- 
cessful.  It  would  be  over-ingenious  to  ar- 
gue, firom  his  foiling  in  a  single  love-affiur, 
that  he  had  no  peculiar  interest  in  ytnmg  W 
dies  in  general ;  but  the  whole  description  ef 
his  youUi  shows  that  yonng  ladies  exercised 
over  him  a  laUier  more  divided  infineBce 
than  ia  uraaL  Other  pnnuits  faitemned, 
much  more  than  ia  common  with  peisons  of 
the  imaginative  temperament,  and  he  never 
led  the  life  of  flirtation  from  which  Goethe 
iMliered  that  he  derived  so  much  instruction. 
Scott's  henrines,  therefore,  are,  not  unnatu- 
rally, faulty,  since  from  a  want  of  the  very 
peculiar  instinctive  imagination  he  could  not 
^ve  US  the  essence  of  women,  and  from  the 
habits  of  his  life  he  could  not  delineate  to  m 
their  detailed  life  vith  the  appreciative  accu- 
racy of  habitual  experience.  Jeanie  Deus  is 
probably  the  beat  of  his  heroines,  and  ahe  is 
sobeoansesbeistheleastc^aheRrine:  The 
plam  mattn^«f4hot  element  la  the  peaaam- 
girl's  life  and  circumstances  suited  a  robust 
imagination.  There  a  Uttle  in  the  part  of 
her  character  that  is  very  foiely  described 
which  is  characteristically  feminine.  She  is 
not  a  masculine,  but  she  is  an  e]Heene  hero- 
ine. Her  love-aAdr  with  Butler,  a  aingle  re* 
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muktble  woie  excepted,  It  latlMr  aammoa- 
place  than  otberwiae. 

A  simiiaj-  criticism  might  be  BppUed  to 
SooU's  heroes.  Every  one  feels  how  oomDum- 
plaee  they  nw'^  Warerley  excepted,  irbose 
TCxy  mallaUon  gims  him  *  sort  of  ohvaoter. 
They  bm  little  pNsoDaUty.  They  an  ill 
of  tlw  uma  ^rpe  j  WMellwit  yonng  men — 
nthw  itnmg— able  to  rida  and  Sub  and 
jump.  They  an  alwaya  said  to  be  een^le, 
and  bear  out  the  dharaoter  by  being  not  on- 
willing  tometimee  to  talk  plttttndea.  Birt 
we  know  nothing  of  tiuir  inner  life.  They 
are  said  to  be  in  Iotq  j  but  we  haTe  no  spe- 
cial account  of  their  individual  eentinent^ 
People  show  their  chaiaoter  in  their  lore 
more  than  in  any  thing  elae.  These  young 
gentlemen  all  love  in  the  same  vaiy— in  the 
vague  commonplace  way  of  this  worli  We 
bare  no  »ketoh  or  dxamatio  expresaiMi  of  the 
life  within.  Thcdr  souls  ace  (ptite  unknown 
to  oa.  If  there  is  an  exoepti<»,  it  ia  Edgar 
Bnenswood.  But  if  we  lec^  oloaely,  «• 
mi^  obierra  that  the  nolioa  whidi  wa  obtain 
of  hit  ehvaetar,  muioaily  broad  as  it  ia,  ia 
not  a  notion  of  bim  in  hk  capacity  of  hero, 
but  in  hifl  ci^Mcity  of  distressed  peer.  His 
proad  poverty  gives  a  distinctness  which 
otherwise  his  lineaments  wonid  not  have. 
We  think  little  of  his  love  f  we  think  much 
of  his  narrow  oEniHUtanaca  and  eompfaawd 
haughtiness. 

The  same  exterior  delineation  of  oharaoter 
shows  itself  in  its  treatment  of  men's  reli- 
gious nature.  A  novelist  is  scarcely  in  the 
notion  of  ordbarjr  leaden^  boimd  to' deal 
with  thu  at  all }  if  ha  doea,  it  will  be  one  of 
his  great  diffictdtica  to  indicate  it  graphically, 
yet  without  dwelling  tm  ik  Men  who  pur- 
chase a  novel  do  not  wish  a  stone  or  a  ser- 
mon. All  lengthened  retfeetions  must  be 
omitted;  the  whole  armory  of  pulpit  d<K 
quence.  But  no  delineation  of  human  ntk 
ture  can  be  considered  complete  whieh  omits 
to  deal  with  man  in  relation  to  the  questions 
whuh  occupy  him  as  man,  with  his  eonvio- 
tions  as  to  the  theory  of  the  universe  and  his 
own  destiny  i  the  human  heart  throbs  on  finr 
Bulgects  with  a  passion  so  intense,  ao  peculiar, 
and  so  ^"picaL  From  an  artistic  view,  it  is 
a  blunder  to  unit  an  element  which  is  ao 
diaracteristia  of  human  life^  which  aontrib> 
ntea  so  much  to  its  animation,  and  which  is 
ao  picturesque.  A  reader  of  a  moie  simple 
mind,  little  apt  to  indulge  in  such  critidsm, 
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feels  «  a  want  of  d«pth,"  aa  h«  woold  spedi, 
in  dehnetfions  from  which  so  large  an  ele- 
ment of  his  own  most  passionate  end  de^ 
eat  nature  is  omitted.  It  can  hwdly  be  said 
that  there  is  an  omission  of  the  religious  n^. 
ture  in  Scott.  But  at  the  same  time  there  k 
no  edcquato  delineation  of  it  If  wo  refer 
to  the  feflta  ofhii  lifei  and  the  view  of  Ui 
character  which  we  collect  irom  thenee,  we 
shall  And  that  hfe  rcUglbn  waa  of  a  quaHfiad 
and  donblo  aorL  He  waa  a  genial  man  of 
thewwld,and  had  theea^feidi  mthekmd^ 
DtM  de»  bent  gent  vrineh  is  natural  to  mth 
a  person ;  end  he  had  also  a  half-poetic  piii^ 
dple  of  superstitlan  in  his  nature,  inelibing 
him  to  believe  in  ghosts,  legends,  fairiee  and 
eUb,  which  did  not  aflkot  his  daily  life,  or 
possiUy  bis  superficial  belief,  hut  was  nevei^ 
theleaa  very  oonitantly  pvcaent  to  bis  feney^ 
and  aflseted,  as  is  the  eonstitution  of  human 
nature,  by  that  ftequeney,  the  indeflned,  haV 
ex|veaaed,  inezpceasible  feelings  whMi  are  at 
the  root  of  thet  belitf.  Supeiatition  waa  a 
kind  of  JTacdiftiim  in  Ua  rdSpon :  as  a  amt 
of  afaaord  leSaiiae  on  die  hereditary  principle 
modified  iniensibly  Us  leanings  in  the  pra^ 
tical  wwld,  ao  a  belief  in  this  existence  of 
unevidenoed,  and  often  absurd,  supernatural 
beings,  quolffies  his  commonest  speculations 
on  the  higher  world.  Both  thene  elements 
may  be  thought  to  enter  into  the  hij^eat  re> 
ligion  I  there  is  a  principlo  of  cheerfulness 
which  will  justify  in  its  measure  a  geni^  en* 
joyment,  and  also  a  piindpla  of  fear  whieh 
those  K^o  think  only  of  that  enjoyment  will 
deem  aupmtition,  wd  wUdk  will  really  ba- 
oome  nperatilwn  in  the  ovev-anxiovs  and 
ereduloua  aeaeptw  of  it  But  in  a  true  i» 
Ugjon  these  two  etoments  will  baeoml&ied. 

The  oharaetCT  of  G«d  images  itadf  veiy 
imperfeetly  in  any  human  soul}  but  in  the 
highest  it  images  itself  as  s  whole ;  it  leavca 
an  abiding  impression  which  will  justify  anx^ 
iety  and  allow  of  happiness,  "nie  highest 
aim  of  the  religious  novelist  would  be  to 
show  how  this  operatea  in  human  characteri 
to  exhibit  in  their  curious  modification  oar 
religioos  love,  and  also  our  religious  fear. 
In  the  novels  of  Boott  the  two  elements  s^ 
peu  in  a  state  of  aaparation,  as  they  did  in 
his  own  mind.  We  have  the  anpenitition  of 
the  peasantry  in  the  Jmtiqumyf  in  €hi0 
Mtatntring,  everywhere  almost  t  we  have 
likewise  a  pervading  tone  of  genial  easy  m> 
flection  eharacterisUe  (tf  the  man  (rf  the  world 
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who  produced,  and  agreeable  to  the  people  of 
die  world  who  read,  these  wori».  But  we 
lUTC  no  pietnre  of  the  two  in  oomUnation. 
We  are  aeaieelf  led  to  think  on  the  aubjeet 
■t  all,  M  much  do  other  aaljeots  distract  our 
Interest ;  but  if  we  do  think,  we  are  puoled 
at  the  contrast  We  do  not  know  which  is 
true,  the  uneasy  belief  of  snperatidon,  or  the 
etay  satisAustion  of  the  world ;  we  waver  be- 
tween the  two,  and  *haTe  no  su^estion  even 
fainted  to  HI  of  the  possibility  of  a  reconcilis- 
tioa.  The  character  of  the  Puritans  certainty 
did  not  in  general  embody  such  a  reconcilia- 
tion, but  it  might  have  been  made  by  a 
tympathidng  artist  the  vehicle  for  a  delineap 
tioD  of  a  stn^^  aftnr  ft.  The  two  elements 
of  lore  and  fear  ranked  ride  by  side  in  their 
SBinda  with  an  inteo^y  whidi  ia  rare  even  in 
abda  that  fed  fmly  one  of  tiwm.  The  de- 
lineation of  Soott  ii  amusing,  bat  luperfloiaL 
He  cai^t  Uie  ht^erona  traits  which  tempt 
the  mirthftil  imapnation,  but  no  other  side 
of  the  character  pleased  him.  The  men  of 
the  world  was  displeased  with  their  obstinate 
interfering  seal;  th«r  intenrity  of  feith  was 
an  opposition  force  in  the  old  Scotch  polity, 
of  which  he  liked  to  fhnoy  the  hannonioui 
worlting.  They  were  superstitious  enough ; 
bat  nobody  likes  other  peopled  superstiticms. 
Beott^  were  of  a  wholly  different  kind.  He 
Bttde  no  difflculty  as  to  the  observance  of 
Chzistmas-daj,  and  would  hare  eaten  potatoes 
irtthout  the  lUntest  aeraple,  althoogh  thrir 
name  does  not  oooor  in  Seriptore.  Doubt- 
less also  his  residence  in  the  land  of  Puritan- 
ism did  not  incline  him  to  give  any  thing 
except  a  satirical  representation  of  that  be- 
lief. Tou  must  not  expect  from  a  Dissenter 
a  fiuthful  appreciation  of  the  creed  from 
which  he  dissents.  You  cannot  be  impartial 
on  the  religion  of  the  place  in  which  you  live; 
you  may  believe  it,  or  you  may  dislike  it  j  it 
crosses  your  path  in  too  many  forms  for  you 
to  be  able  to  \xKk  at  it  with  cqoanimity. 
Scott  bad  rather  a  ri^  fimn  of  Puritanism 
finoed  open  him  in  his  inftncy  i  it  is  addng 
too  mneh  to  expect  him  to  be  partial  to  it. 
The  aspect  of  region  which  Scott  delineates 
Iwst  is  ^t  which  appears  in  griefr,  eapedally 
in  the  grief  of  strong  characters.  His  strong 
natural  nature  felt  the  power  of  death.  He 
has  given  us  many  pictures  of  rude  and 
aimple  men  subdued,  if  only  for  a  moment, 
ioto  devotion  by  ita  presence. 


On  the  whole,  and  speaking  roughly,  tbeae 
defects  in  the  delineation  which  Soott  has 
pven  us  of  human  life  are  but  two.  He 
ondts  to  give  us  a  delineatirai  of  the  aonL 
We  have  mind,  manners,  aohnation,  but  ft  i« 
the  stir  of  this  world.  We  miss  tfie  conse- 
crating power ;  and  we  miss  it  not  only  in  its 
ovrn  peculiar  sphere,  which,  from  the  difficalty 
of  introdudng  the  deepest  elements  into  a 
novel,  would  have  been  scarcely  matter  for  a 
harsh  criticism,  but  in  the  place  in  which  a 
novelist  might  most  be  expected  to  delineate 
it  There  are  perhaps  such  things  as  the 
bve-aflkirs  of  immortal  beings,  but  no  one 
would  learn  it  from  Scott.  His  heroes  and 
heroines  are  well  dressed  for  this  world,  but 
not  for  another;  there  is  nothing  even  m 
timr  love  which  is  soitable  for  immortality. 
As  has  been  noticed,  Soott  also  omita  any 
delineation  of  the  ababMt  unworldly  intellect. 
Hits  too  might  not  have  been  so  severe  a 
reproach,  considering  its  undrsuatic,  unani- 
mated  natare,  if  it  had  stood  alone;  but 
taken  in  connection  with  the  omission  which 
we  have  just  spoken  of,  it  is  most  importsnt. 
As  the  union  of  sense  snd  romance  makes 
the  world  of  Scott  so  characteristically  agree- 
able,— a  feaoinating  picture  of  this  worU  in 
the  light  in  which  we  like  best  to  dwell  in  it, 
BO  the  deficiency  in  the  attenuated,  atrivii^ 
btelleet,  as  well  aa  in  the  snpematarol  sou^ 
gives  to  the  **  world  "  of  Scott  the  eumbroui- 
nesa  and  temporalis,  in  ahcvt,  the  material- 
ism, wUeh  is  charaoteristie  of  Uie  irorld. 

We  have  dwelt  so  much  on  what  we  think 
are  tiie  characteristic  features  of  Scott's  im- 
aginative representations,  that  we  have  left 
ourselves  no  room  to  criticise  the  two  most 
natoral  points  of  critirism  in  a  novelist — plot 
and  style.  This  is  not,  however,  so  important 
in  Scott's  case  as  it  would  oommonly  be.  He 
used  to  say,  "  It  was  of  no  use  having  a  plot; 
you  could  not  keep  to  it"  He  modUied  and 
changed  his  thread  of  story  from  day  to  day, 
— sometimes  even  from  bookselling  reasons, 
and  on  the  auggestion  of  others.  An  elab(n<- 
ate  vrork  of  narrative  art  could  not  be  pnn 
dttced  in  this  way,  every  one  will  craKcdej 
the  highest  imagination,  able  to  look  for  over 
the  work,  is  necessary  for  that  task.  But 
the  plots  produced,  bo  to  say,  by  the  pen  of 
ti  writer  as  he  passes  over  the  events  are 
likely  to  have  a  freshness  and  suitableness  to 
thoae  erenti,  which  is  not  puscased  by  the 
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inferior  vriters  who  make  up  a  mechanical 
plot  before  they  commence.  The  procedure 
of  the  highest  geniun  doubtleta  ii  icareely  a 
procedure ;  the  view  of  the  whole  ttoiy  comea 
Bt  once  upon  its  imagination  like  the  delicate 
end  and  the  distinct  beginning  of  some  long 
TOta.  But  all  minds  do  not  poaseM  the 
UgliMt  mode  of  concepUtmi  and  among 
lower  model,  it  is  doubtleta  better  to  posscH 
the  vigoroua  futey  which  createa  each  aeparate 
•oene  in  luccesaitm  as  it  goes,  than  the  pedon* 
tic  intellect  which  dengns  every  thing  long 
before  it  is  wanted.  There  is  a  play  in  un- 
conscious creation  which  no  Tolmitary  elabor- 
aUon  and  pre-conceived  fitting  of  distinct 
ideas  can  ever  hope  to  produce.  If  the  whole 
cannot  be  created  by  one  bounding  efibrt,  it 
is  better  that  each  part  dmild  be  created 
■eparately  and  in  detail. 

The  style  of  Scott  would  deserve  the  high- 
est praise  if  M.  Thien  ootdd  establish  his 
theory  of  narrottve  language.  He  mainUuns 
that  an  historian's  language  appnwdiet  pei^ 
ftetioo  in  proportion  as  it  aptly  commuaieatea 
what  is  meant  to  be  narrated  without  draw- 
ing any  attention  to  itself.  Scott's  style  ful- 
fils this  condition.  Nobody  rises  from  his 
works  without  a  most  vivid  idea  of  what  is 
related,  and  no  one  is  able  to  quote  a  single 
phrase  in  which  it  has  been  narrated.  We 
are  inclined,  however,  to  differ  from  the  great 
French  historian,  uid  to  oppose  to  him  a 
theory  derived  fimn  a  very  diffbrent  writer. 
Coleridge  used  to  maintain  that  all  good  poe- 
try was  nntranslatable  into  words  t^the  same 
language  without  iiyury  to  the  sense:  the 
meaning  was,  in  his  view»  to  be  ao  insepaxap 
Uy  intertvrined  even  with  the  ahades  of  the 
language,  that  the  change  of  a  ringla  exprea- 
rion  would  make  a  difibrenoa  in  the  aecom- 
panyiiq;  feeling,  if  not  in  the  bare  significa- 
tion ;  eonaequently,  all  good  poetry  most  be 


remembered  exactly, — to  change  a  word  is  to 
modify  the  essence.  Rigidly  this  theory  can 
only  be  applied  to  a  few  kinds  of  poetry,  or 
special  passages  in  wliich  the  imaginatioa  is 
exerting  itself  to  the  utmost,  and  collecting 
from  the  whole  range  of  associated  language 
the  very  expressions  which  it  requires.  The 
highest  ocitation  of  feeling  ia  neeessary  to 
thia  peculiar  feUeity  of  clunce.  In  calmer 
momenta  the  mind  baa  rither  a  less  chdee* 
or  lew  aeutenesi  of  selective  power. 
cordingty,  in  prose  it  would  be  absurd  to 
expect  any  auch  nieefy.  Still,  on  great  ocea* 
nons  in  imaginative  fiction,  there  should  be 
passages  in  which  the  words  seem  to  cleave 
to  the  matter.  The  excitement  is  as  great  as 
in  poetry.  The  words  should  become  part  of 
the  sense.  They  should  attract  our  attentim, 
as  thia  is  necessary  to  impress  ihem  on  the 
memory;  but  they  should  not  in  so  doing 
distract  attention  from  the  meaning  conveyed. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  their  iniepaidii&l^ 
from  their  meaning  vriiioh  pvee  them  tiieir 
diaim  and  their  power.  In  troth,  SeotA 
language,  like  hie  aente,  was  anch  aa  beAaaie 
a  hold  aagadous  man  of  the  irorld.  He  used 
the  first  sufficient  words  which  came  upper- 
most, and  seems  hardly  to  have  been  sen^ 
ble,  even  in  the  works  of  others,  of  that  ex- 
quisite accuracy  and  inexplicable  appropriate- 
ness  of  which  we  have  been  speakhig. 

To  analyse  in  detail  the  faults  end  merits 
of  even  a  few  of  the  greatest  of  the  Waver- 
ley  Novels  would  be  impossible  in  the  spaee 
at  our  command  on  the  present  oceaaion. 
We  have  only  attempted  a  general  aoeount 
of  a  few  main  eharaeteiiatiea.  Eveiy  oritle 
most,  however,  r^ret  to  have  to  leave  tagin 
so  tempting  to  temnk  as  many  ot  SeotA 
stories,  and  a  y«t  greater  numba:  of  hii  chlos 
aetera. 


Car  OF  Relioioit  bt  the  iRaauaiovs. — 
"We  have  had  sad  experience,"  says  Brian 
Walton,  "  of  Uic  fruits  of  caoiekflB  fears  and 
jealousies,  which  tlie  more  uiyust  they  are,  the 
more  violeut  nsoally  they  are,  and  leas  capable 
of  satisfectkm.  It  natb  been,  and  is,  usoal  with 
tome,  who,  that  they  may  cieate  fean  is  the 


ctedolons  ignonnt  mnltitade,  and  raise  clamni 
agMnst  others,  pretend  great  ftan  of  thatwUeh 
they  themselves  no  more  frar  ^an  the  fklling  of 
tbesluoB;  aDdtocryoat7VnpJwt2>iMu»i,whm 
they  scarce  believe  Domiiutm  Teayli."—XJit 
Qmiiderator  CbimAred,  pago  S9. 
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From  The  WestmioBtMr  Reriew. 

BECOLLECTIOMS  OF  SHELLEY  AKD 

BYBON. 

Beeotlectiont  of  the  Ltut  Daya  of  ShtUey 
and  Byron.  By  E.  3.  Trelawny.  Lon- 
don :  Edward  Moxon.  18S8. 

Mb.  TsELAWifT  hu  doM  well  in  grrbg 
this  manly  and  earelenljr  written  little  vcdume 
to  the  world :  it  mil  at  least  xerin  tha  per* 
aonal  memory  of  two  Englishmen  who, 
thoqgh  long  dead,  ean  nem  be  altogether 
of  the  past,  mthout  telling  mueh  of  either 
with  which  we  were  not  preriouily  acquainted, 
the  information  communicated  ii  the  result 
of  intimate  personal  knowledge,  and,  gath- 
ered during  the  intervals  of  a  fomiliar  ac- 
quaintance, comes  out  with  such  freshness 
and  vigor,  that  it  possesses  nearly  all  the 
merit  of  novelty  J  and  the  itrikiog  features 
of  ^aracter  are  brought  forward  in  mueh 
Btronger  relief,  than  in  the  tame  and  weari- 
ioma  biography  of  which  one  at  least  was  the 
lidim.  It  is  the  least  enriabls  appanage  of 
gnins  that  it  pnpetoatee  by  its  own  lustre 
those  fruits  and  wnknesses  which  repose  in 
die  gnves  of  meaner  men ;  the  biographer, 
even  though  a  friend,  cannot  ignore  these ; 
and  while  he  avoids  giving  them  undue  prom- 
inence, cannot  forget  that  truth  has  its  claims, 
as  well  as  genius. 

We  recognise  Shelley  in  these  sketches  as 
he  appeared  in  his  works — the  gentle,  guile- 
less, noble  soul  who  persisted  in  putting  Um- 
aelf  wrong  with  the  world,  and  who  rashly 
and  fearlessly  launched  his  indignant  sarcasm 
at  the  cant  and  bigotry  and  selfishness  of  so- 
ciety, without  indicating  any  rational  plan  ibr 
iti  rcgeneiation.  Hod  he  possessed  a  finend 
snfiioiently  influential  and  judieions  to  have 
dala)'ed  the  ptdilicaUon  of  "  Queen  Mob  "  fw 
en  years,  Shelley's  lot  might  have  been  for 
dificrent.  How  could  he  reamnably  expect 
forbearance  from  a  society  whose  creed,  by  a 
portion  of  it  sincerely  venerated,  he  bo  reck- 
lessly outraged  P  The  wisest  man  feels  him- 
self to  be  an  infant  if  he  attempts  to  under- 
Btand  the  doctrine  of  Or^nol  Sin ;  and  yet 
it  was  this  problem  that  the  youthful  and  in- 
•ipaimoed  Shelley  dared  to  grapple  in  his 
poem,  in  a  spirit  of  unparalleled  rashness  and 
presmnption. 

Mr.  Trelawny  was  for  some  time,  as  is  well 
known,  the  companion  of  Byron  and  Shelley 
during  their  voluntary  exile  in  Italy.  Too 
manly  and  too  honest  to  believe  in  the  justice 


of  the  tremendous  calumnies  which  drove 
Shelley  from  England,  and  deprived  him  of 
his  children,  he  was  yet,  like  all  who  ever 
came  to  personal  knowledge  of  Shelley,  as- 
tonished to  find  wliat  manner  of  man  waa 
this  of  whom  all  who  did  noi  know  him  apoka 
M  ill.  We  see  hnn  as  Mr.  Trelawny  saw 
him,  more  than  thirty  years  since,  in  the  fol- 
lowing soene : — 

**  Swiftly  gliding  in,  blushing  like  a  girl,  a 
tall  thin  stnpling  heU  out  both  bis  handst 
tmd  ahhongn  I  could  hardly  believe,  as  I 
looked  at  ms  flushed,  feminme,  and  artlcsa 
foce,  that  it  could  be  the  poet,  1  returned  his 
warm  pressure.  Aiter  the  ordinary  greetings 
and  courtedes,  he  aat  down  and  listened.  I 
was  rilent  from  astonishment;  was  It posrihle 
this  mild4o(Aung,  beardless  boy  eould  be  the 
veritable  monster  at  war  with  all  the  world? 
— excommunicated  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Church,  deprived  of  his  ciril  rights  by  a  grim 
Lord  Oiancellor,  discarded  by  every  member 
of  his  fomily,  and  denounced  by  the  rival 
sages  of  our  literature  as  the  founder  of  a 
Satanic  school P  I  could  not  believe  it;  it 
must  be  a  hoax.  He  was  habited  like  a  boy, 
in  black  jaeket  and  trousers,  which  he  seemed 
to  have  outgrown,  or  his  tailor,  aa  is  tha  c» 
torn,  had  ahsmefoUy  stinted  Um  in  his 
ings.'" 

His  wife's  personal  appearance,  lUt  Go^ 
win,  the  authoress  of  "  Frankenstritti*  Ii 
sketched  on  the  same  occasion 

**  The  most  striking  feature  in  her  foce  was 
her  calm,  srey  eyes.  She  was  rather  under 
the  EoKUsh  standard  of  woman's  height,  very 
fair  and  light-haired,  witty,  social  and  ani- 
mated in  the  Bodetv  of  friends,  though  mouni- 
fol  in  solitude;  like  Shelley,  though  in  a 
minor  d^ree,  she  had  the  power  of  express- 
ing her  uioughts  in  variea  and  appropriate 
wcm%  derived  from  ftmiliari^  wUh  the 
works  of  out  rig<»ous  old  writus.  Nnther 
of  them  used  ouolete  or  foreign  words." 

The  artless  and  natural  character  of  Shelley 
endeared  him  to  the  fow  who  had  the  privi* 
lege  of  personal  knowledge;  and,  as  appears 
from  these  sketches,  contrasted  ver)'  favorably 
with  the  artificial  manner  and  undisguised 
egotism  of  Byron — but,  in  truth,  the  latter 
was  only  himself  when  in  the  stiUnass  of 
night  he  was  engaged  in  componticm,  and 
absorbed  into  forgetftilness  of  hie  phyueal 
defioieneos  and  his  bhronio  atarvatimi. 

Mr.  Trelawny  pvea  a  more  minute  and 
drcumstantial  detidl  than  has  preriously  ap- 
peared, of  the  miserable  circumstancea  at- 
traiding  the  deaths  of  Shelley  and  his  com- 
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pnuon  Mr.  Wniiaou.  The  letter  vhieh  tiie  r 
latter  luid  detpabdied  to  bfa  wifc  on  the  pre- 
vious  day,  iDforming  her  md  Mrs.  Shelle; 
of  their  proposed  return  to  the  home  in  the 
Oulf  of  Spezna,  where  both  ladies  vere 
anxiously  expecting  their  husbands,  who  had 
bees  unexpectedly  detained  in  Leghorn,  is 
surely,  breEith^g  as  ft  does  the  warmest 
affection,  destined  to  be  so  sadly  quenched, 
die  most  touching  document  ever  preserved 
from  oblivion.  The  condition  of  the  two 
bodies,  when  thrown  ashore  after  many  days, 
was  such  as  to  make  incremation  the  most 
el^ible  means  of  disponilg  of  the  remains ; 
and  this  proceeding  was  condncted  in  both 
eases — Sjr  they  were  not  burned  blether— 
with  great  eare  by  Mr.  IVelawny,  in  on  iron 
furnace  constructed  on  purpose.  Lord  By- 
ron may  have  given  way  to  some  apparent 
levity  on  the  occasion ;  but  it  was  but  to  con- 
ceal an  emotion  he  deeply  felt,  but  which  he 
lacked  the  moral  courage  to  evince  publicly. 
Shelley's  toy  skiff,  the  Don  Juan,  in  which 
they  embarked  with  inauapicioui  omens  on 
that  melancholy  evening,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  capsized  during  the  gale,  notwith- 
standing the  ominous  remark  of  the  Genoese 
mate  of  the  Bolivar  about  the  auperfiuous 
gafftopsail;  but  from  her  damaged  condition, 
when  afterwards  weighed  by  the  exertions  of 
Captain  Roberta,  was  probably  run  down  by 
some  Italian  speranare  scuddmg  before  the 
gale. 

Shelley  stands  &r  higher  in  the  opiniona  of 
his  countrymen  now  than  when  bis  gentle 
s{nrit  and  ardent  love  of  truth  were  quendied 
fbr  ever  in  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  vindicate  his  character 
from  calumnies  which  are  long  forgotten  i  but 
if  there  are  any  who,  not  knowing,  yet  care 
to  know,  how  gentle,  how  generoust  how  ao- 
oomplished  and  how  unselfish  he  was,  it  is 
written  in  this  kite  testimony  of  one  who  knew 
him  well,  and  knowmg  him  well  in  life,  had 
the  hard  task  assigned  liim  of  communusting  , 
bis  premature  death  to  the  despairing  vridow. 

Sheilc)'  formed  a  correct  and  candid  esti- 
mate of  his  own  writings  when  he  aaid,  "They 
are  little  else  than  visions  which  impersonate 
my  own  appreheneions  of  the  beautiful  and 
just — they  are  dreams  of  what  ought  to  be, 
or  may  be."  He  read  too  much,  was  alto- 
gether too  much  imbued  with  the  ideas  of 
others.  His  were  the  azure  and  vennilion 
ckmds  thatfioot  in  insahstontiil  beantjthnngh 


the  atmosphere  of  on  iUpme  snmiie,  rather 
than  the  enduring  ereatbn  of  grandeur, 
strength,  and  beauty  wUch  we  recognize  in  a 
great  poem. 

After  Shelley's  death,  Byron  moved  from 
Pisa  to  Albaro,  near  Genoa,  where  he  occu- 
pied the  Oasa  Salum;  but  the  loss  of  one 
whom  he  must  have  looked  on  as  a  ftiend,  and 
respected  for  the  nobleness  of  his  nature,  to- 
geAer  with  the  feilure  of  the  Xi&erof,  which 
could  hardly  succeed  under  the  auspices  of 
two  such  editors  as  Hunt  and  himself  made 
bin  dissatisfied  with  an  inactive  eustence,  and 
he  looked  round  for  some  field,  not  of  enters 
prissy  but  excitement  He  vos  qmte  rnifit 
constitutionally  to  encounter  real  Iktigne  or 
privation ;  he  had  eouroge,  no  dooibt)  con- 
tempt of  life,  and  tameless  pride,  but  neither 
poswsaed  the  physical  or  mental  robustness  to 
see  in  well-planned,  and  Iongi«u8tained  action 
a  career  of  distinction  or  useftilness.  After 
much  wa\'eriog,  he  determined  to  revisit 
Greece,  and  bought  a  vessel  to  convey  himself 
and  his  lores  to  the  land  which  was  to  vritneas 
his  own  dissolution,  and  thus  to  derive  boat 
him  snother  of  its  many  claims  to  elaano  iiK 
terest  The  choice  of  his  vessel  seems  to  have 
been  decided  more  by  motives  of  eoonomy 
than  from  any  regard  to  its  nautiioal  capahitt- 
tiss,  and  when  its  ddtets  were  indicated  by  « 
more  critical  judgment  than  his  own,  he  was 
consoled  by  ^  reflection  that  he  had  got  it 
at  a  bargain. 

It  was  on  the  13th  of  July,  1823,  that  he 
sidled  in  the  Herculea  from  Genoa  with  Mr. 
Trelawny,  Count  Gambo,  and  an  Italian  crew; 
slowly  they  stood  eastward  up  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  BO  wretched  were  the  sailing  quali- 
ties of  the  vessel,  that  even  with  a  fair  vrind 
the  average  progress  was  but  twenty  miles  % 
day.  They  put  into  Leghorn,  which  they 
qtutted  for  Cqtholonia,  on  the  23rd  of  July. 

"  On  coming  near  Lonza,  a  small  islet  con- 
verted into  one  of  its  many  prisona  \n  the 
Neapolitan  government,  I  said  to  Snrrob 
'  There  is  a  sight  that  would  eurdle  the  bloos 
of  a  poet  lanreota.*  ■  If  Soutbey  wne  here^' 
he  answered,  *  he  would  nng  hosumohs  to  the 
BouriionB.  Here  kings  and  govemm  an 
only  the  jailors  and  hangmen  of  the  detestor 
ble  Austrian  barbarians.  What  dolts  and 
drivellers  the  people  are  to  submit  to  such 
universal  despotism.  I  should  like  to  see  from 
this  our  ark,  the  world,  submerged,  and  all 
the  rascals  drowning  on  it  Uke  rato.'  I  pot  a 
pencil  and  paper  into  his  fanid,  laying, '  Pa>- 
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petuate  your  cones  ,  on  tyranny/  So*  He 
readily  took  the  paper  and  set  to  work.  I 
walked  the  deck,  and  prevented  his  being  dis- 
turbed. .  .  .  After  a  long  spell  he  said,  'You 
think  it  is  as  easy  to  write  poetry  as  to  smoke 
a  cigar — look,  it's  only  donerel.  Eztemporis- 
ing  verse  is  noDsense ;  Poetnr  ia  a  distinct 
fiwultv — it  won't  come  when  called.  You  may 
as  well  whistle  for  s  wind ;  a  Pythoness  was 
primed  when  put  into  the  tripod.  I  must 
cbew  the  cud  befiwe  I  write.  1  haw  thought 
over  most  of  my  subjects  for  years  before 
writing  a  Hne.'  .  .  .  '  Give  me  tune — can't 
feiget  the  theme ;  but  for  this  Greek  bomness 
I  Mould  have  been  at  Naples  writing  a  fifth 
canto  of  "  Childe  Huold,"  otpreasl^  to  give 
mt  to  my  detestation  of  tha  Anstzuui  ^an- 
ny  in  Italy.' " 

But  his  own  earlier  lines  mi^t  well  hcte 
zceorred  both  to  the  poet  and  to  his  bi<^ra> 
pher,  for  surely  none  could  be  more  applicable 
to  the  scene  be£are  their  eyes  then,  as  before 
ours  now,  when  we  look  on  Naples : — 

"  It  is  aa  thongb  the  fiends  prevailed 

Against  the  serq>h8  tbey  assailed, 

Am  flxed  on  hearealy  thrones  shonld  dwdl 

The  freed  inheritors  of  hell — 

So  ftir  the  scene,  so  formed  for  joy, 

80  CDised  the  qrrants  that  destroy.'' 

"The  poet  had  an  antipathy  to  eretything 
MieDtific;  maps  and  charts  offended  him. .  .  . 
Binldmga  the  most  andent  or  modem  he  was 
M  indirorent  to  as  he  was  to  painting,  sculp- 
ture, or  mum.  But  aU  naUtrtU  o^eett,  or 
efumgtt  in  the  #Z«menfs,  he  vos  gmetallj/  the 
4rtt  to  point  out,  and  the  latt  to  lose  sight 
Iff,"  p.  187.   [I'^e  italics  are  our  own.] 

Mr.  Trelawny  echoes  an  old  remark  of  Bar- 
00  Macaulay'a  (Warren  Hastings),  which  eve- 
ry one's  experience  will  confirm,  as  to  the  ef- 
fect of  a  sea  voyage  in  testing  temper  and 
character,  and  says — "  1  never  was  on  ship- 
board with  a  better  companion  than  Byron : 
he  was  generally  cheerfol,  gave  no  trouble, 
assumed  no  authority,  uttered  no  complaints, 
and  did  not  interfere  with  the  woridng  of  the 
ihip ;  when  appealed  to,  he  alwaya  answered, 
'Do  as  you  like.'  "  There  was  much  eiyoy- 
auit  life  on  board  tbis  dull  sailer,  the 
HereultB  ;  and  the  voyage,  if  protracted,  was 
under  cleaTt  warm  skiest  and  in  smooth  water. 
One  aeene  narrated  has  a  grimly  eomio  ele- 
ment :  apropot  to  some  remark,  Byron  ex- 
claimed, "  Women,  you  should  say ;  if  we  bad 
a  woman-kind  on  board,  she  would  set  us  all 
■t  loggerheads,  and  make  a  mutiny;  would 
ihe  itot,  captain P"  "I  wish  my  old  woman 
ere  hexe,"  replied  the  skipper }  **  she  would 


make  you  as  comfortable  in  my  cabin  at  an 
as  your  own  wife  would  in  her  parlor  on 
shore."  Byron  started,  and  looked  savage. 
The  skipper  went  on  uDCtmadous,  &e.  &c. 

Byron  had  written  an  aotohoography,  it 
seems,  eoneeived  in  manly,  straightforward 
fesfaion, — in  a  vigorous,  fearless  style,  and  was 
apparently  truthful  as  regarded  himseIC  It 
was  subsequently  entrusted  to  Mr.  Moore,  as 
literary  executor,  and  by  him  suppressed,  fol^ 
lowing  the  advice  of  others,  it  would  seem. 
"  I  told  Murray,  Lady  Byron  was  to  read  the 
manuscript  if  she  wished  it,  and  requested 
she  would  add,  omit,  or  make  any  comments 
she  pleased,  now,  or  when  it  was  goingthrou^ 
the  preas."  (p.  197.)  They  reached  Zante 
and  Cqdialonia  atlaatj  and  after  an  disenee 
of  eleven  years.  Lord  Byron  agiun  saw  the 
Mma,  which  he  loved  so  well — 
"  The  son,  the  sky,  but  not  the  slave  the  same." 
The  reckless  greediness  of  the  Suliote  refu- 
gees at  Cephalonia  disgusted  him ;  and  the 
intelligence  he  received  about  the  prospects 
of  liborty  in  Greece,  or  the  probabili^  cf 
asostance  from  the  Western  Powers,  so  long 
withheld,  being  far  from  encouraging,  he  de- 
termined to  remain  some  time  at  Cephalonia, 
but  preferred  living  on  board  to  accepting 
the  warmly-prcffbred  hospitality  of  Colonel 
Charles  Napier,  or  of  the  other  residents  in 
the  island. 

"  One  day,  after  a  bathe,  he  held  out  his 
right  leg  to  me,  saying — '  I  hope  this  accursed 
limb  y/mi  be  knocked  off  in  the  war.'  *  It 
wont  improve  your  swimming,'  I  answered  j 
'  I  will  exchsnge  le^,  if  you  irill  give  me  a 
portion  of  jrour  brains.'  '  You  would  repent 
your  bargain ; '  be  said,  &c.  &&"   (p.  20.) 

The  Greeks,  it  appears,  very  rationally 
deured  a  strong  centralized  authority  to  sup- 
press the  hordes  of  robbers — much  more 
numerous  than  usual,  unce  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  Turkey — and  talked,  at  least  a 
portion  of  them  did,  of  offering  the  crown  to 
Byron ;  he  might  have  bought  it,  perhaps, 
afterwarda  at  Salona,  and  the  Ore^  wonid 
have  had  a  king  for  three  months,  if  he  had 
not  abdicated  before,  worthy  of  their  classical 
renown  certainly,  but  not  quite  the  man  to 
disentangle,  or  divide  the  political  and  social 
complications  in  which  they  were  entangled. 
The  beau^  of  Ithaca,  visited  at  this  time, 
seems  to  luve  justified  the  persevering  par- 
tiality of  Ul}'sses  for  his  island  kingdom; 
but  there  is  an  inwausable  piece  of  rudoieas 
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to  the  abbot  of  a  Greek  coavent  on  that 
island,  lecorded  agaioit  Byron.  The  poor 
man  had  received  him  vith  all  the  honor  in 
Ida  power  or  Imowledge,  hut  proceeded,  un- 
luekilyi  to  inflict  «n  harai^iue  of  aueh  length 
and  •otemnitT',  Chat  Lord  Byrw,  who  had 
mffiri  the  Indiqieiiaahle  rieit^  hroke  into 
ungoremabk  wrath,  and  ahoaed  his  enters 
.teiner  with  much  more  emphasiB  than  eo> 
phony,  from  which  his  character,  and  wish  to 
pkaae,  should  certainly  have  protected  the 
abbot  No  wonder  that  the  astounded  abbot 
could  find  no  better  excuse  for  the  conduct 
of  the  English  peer  and  poet  than  madness 
Eeolo  e  niatto  povereHo." 
Iff.  Tielawny  1^  Lord  Byron  at  Cepha- 
ionia,  for  he  was  long  in  moring  when  once 
nettled,  and  never  saw  him  again  in  life. 
Aniioas  to  know  something  of  the  atate  of 
matleri  in  the  MoreB,the  ftmner  passed  over, 
Mcompanied  by  tSr,  Hamilton  Browne. 
They  Ibund  only  craAision,  intrigue,  and  em* 
bealement ;  and  after  transacting  a  little 
buunesB,  his  companion,  Mr.  Browne,  went 
to  London,  accompanying  certain  Greek 
deputies,  who  were  commissioned  to  raise  a 
loan  there,  which,  wonderful  to  relate,  they 
•ucceeded  in  doing  f  thoagh  the  worthy 
stoekbrokers  conld  hardly  hate  heen  moved 
to  liberality,  or  rather  creduli^,  by  their 
ctasaical  8}-mpathiea;  while  Mr.  Tnlawny, 
quitting  the  Morea,  made  ht  Athens,  and 
jdned  ft  eelebrated  robber  chief,  who  had 
assumed  political  fimetiona  in  the  datuibed 
and  anarchio  state  of  the  country,  and  bore 
the  classical  name  of  Odysseus.  In  Januai}*, 
1824,  Mr.  Traiawny  heaM  that  Byron  had 
gone  to  MissolongU,  and  then,  that  he  was 
dead;  worn  out  with  iatigue,  anxiety,  and 
disgust,  his  frame,  already  shattered  by 
repeated  attacks  of  remittent  ferer,  acquired 
during  former  residence  in  the  manh^firt 
cities  of  Kaveona  and  Venice,  succumbed  in 
the  prime  of  Ufe  to  the  miaama  which  in 
greater  or  less  intensity,  according  to  the 
season,  constitutes  the  atmosphe»  of  Misao- 
longbi  Mr.  Trelawny  was  at  Salona,  but 
left  forHisaolonghi  direetiy,  which  he  entered 
on  the  third  ^y  from  his  departure,  and 
Ibund  it  **  ntuated  on  the  verge  of  the  most 
dismal  swamp  I  had  ever  seen." 

"  No  one  was  in  the  hoase  but  Fletcher, 
who  withdrew  the  black  pall  and  the  white 
abroad,  and  there  lay  the  embalmed  body  of 
tha  Piignm-Hiiore  bcantiital  mm  m  death 


than  in  lile.  The  eontraotion  of  the  skin 
and  muscles  had  effiwed  every  :.- 1  traced  by 
time  or  passion,*  few  marole  busts  could 
have  matched  its  stainless  white,  the  harmony 
of  its  proportions,  and  its,  perfect  finisL 
Yet  he  haa  been  dissatisfied  with  that  body, 
and  longed  to  cast  its  slough.  How  often 
hare  I  heard  him  eurse  iL  I  adwd  Fletcher 
to  bring  me  a  glass  of  watwi  and  on  hb 
leaving  the  room,  to  oonfirm  or  remorc  niy 
doubts  aa  to  the  cause  of  his  lameness,  I  un- 
covered the  Pilgrim's  feet,  and  was  answered 
— both  his  feet  were  clubbed,  and  the  legs 
withered  to  the  knee :  the  form  and  face  of  an 
Apollo,  with  the  ieet  and  legs  of  a  sylvan 
satyr* 

The  Temfunn^  dupten  an  exclusively 
autobiographical,  and  are  not  without  inte^ 
est,  for  Mr.  Trelawny*s  name  has  becoM 
historical  In  GordaNa^  "  History  of  the  Oredt 
Revohition."  His  adventures  are  not  com- 
monplace: and  his  Intimate  connexion  with 
the  bmily  and  fortunes  of  Od^iscuB  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  knowing  more 
of  the  wilder  and  worthier  elements  of 
Romaie  character  than  has  bllen  to  the  lot 
of  any  other  educated  Englishman.  For 
some  time  he  held  watch  and  ward  in  the 
fortified,  inaccessible  cave  on  Mount  Pamaa- 
BUB,  where  Odyssena  had  placed  Ins  frmily 
and  pr^wrty,  with  a  garrison  of  a  few  men, 
and  hia  brother.in-law,  Mr.  Trelawny,  in 
command.  He  was  at  last  desperately 
wounded  in  a  very  treaeherous  manner,  by  a 
Scotchman  named  Fenton,  whom  he  had  un- 
duly trusted,  but  who  had  been  bribed  to  act 
as  a  spy  on  Odysseus  and  himself.  He  tells 
his  story,  regardless  of  critieiBm,  in  a  frank 
and  candid  manner ;  and  it  must  be  a  captious 
critic  indeed,  who  can  object  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  that  superior  physical  strength  and 
vigor,  which  sustained  with  ease,  exertkma 
that  exhausted  the  more  delicate  powers  ct 
the  two  celebrated  companions,  whose  namai 
lend  ao  much  faiterest  to  his  book,  and  to 
whose  intellectnd  pre^mence  he  rendera 
respeetfol  and  aflbcthmate  homage. 

Wb  have  so  recently  recorded  our  opfaiiona 
on  Shelley^  writings,*  that  we  shall  now  oflbr 
a  few  remariu  on  aome  purtiott  of  Lord  By^ 
ron's  poetry,  which,  with  all  it*  popnlari^, 
has  not,  it  appears  to  ns,  been  alwaj'S  rightly 
estimated.  He  unaflbctedly  repu^ted  the 
opinion  so  generally  entertuned,  that  he  was 
the  hero  of  his  own  eompontions — that  the 
monotonoua  proti^ionista  of  hh  early  and' 
*  FMiIlninlNr4)f  JanoB^of  this  year. 
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IttQIiaDtly  niocMiful  Eastern  tales,  no  leas 
tban  the  bUui  and  leflaetm  "  CSiUde,**  or  the 
Ibrtonate  and  brilfiant  "  Don  Juan,"  were 
dmni  from  the  foi|Hralum  of  a  too  partial 
egotinn.  We  ate  inclined  to  believe  in  the 
nncerity  of  hu  protest,  and  to  attribute  to 
dnoMtiB  porarty  the  luifittai^  of  hia  char' 
Hbn,  and  to  hk  own  phjsioal  impoftetion 
the  bodify  strength  and  actiTitjr  by  wbidi  his 
hBroea  are  so  generally  distinginshed.  In 
thote  ahort  pieces  which  were  the  fruHa  of 
Us  early  travels,  and  which  at  once  attracted 
the  attention  of  erery  reader  by  the  une- 
qualled brilliancy  of  the  language,  we  per- 
ceive the  immature  ju^ment  and  the  vehe- 
ment sensation  of  his  character;  the  verse 
flows  onward  in  a  torrent  of  splendor,  and  a 
fclie  lustre  is  givw  to  the  passion  whose  Aruit 
ii  arites;  beauty  of  form,  and  the  easy  and 
oravvalued  achierements  physical  courage, 
an  the  artleaa  and  ordinary  attractions  of 
bis  aotora ;  there  is  no  depth  or  refinement 
of  character,  no  difficult  invention;  the 
poems  are  but  {neturei  of  ordinaxy  merit,  in 
splendU  frames. 

But  a  deeper  knowledge  dawned  upon  him 
— a  laiger  experience  of  his  own  heart, 
though  little  of  the  actual  world  from  which 
he  shrunk ;  end  if  he,  as  moat  men  have 
done,  regretted  the  delusions  of  the  master- 
passion,  and  wished  that  the  deception  had 
lasted  forever,  or  had  never  existed,  yet  his 
later  strains,  in  thdr  deeper  tone  and  wider 
^mpathiea,  evince  that  better  aelf  knowledge, 
without  which  do  man  has  lacceaafiiUy 
mapped  even  the  narrowest  province  of  the 
human  hearti  fitr  that  knowledge  Is  itself 
but  the  evidence  and  the  record  of  auftrings 
which  the  conflicts  of  reason  with  passion 
must  ever  produce;. 

In  the  crude  though  not  inharmonious 
products  of  bis  youth,  we  see  how  little  he 
had  felt  bis  strength,  and  how  he  was  fettered 
by  ^e  rules  which  had  been  the  giude  of  his 
model  and  antithesis  Pope ;  nowhere  does  he 
dare  to  be  original,  and  the  spirit  which  dic- 
tated his  first  and  weakest  satire,  was  but  the 
natural  resentment  of  an  Englishman  who 
bad  no  mind  to  be  buUied :  the  mere  me- 
chanioal  Ternfioatioa  gives  amall  promise  of 
the  matchless  powers  which  prodoeed  "  Don 
Juan  "  and  **  Bei^  i "  and  in  the  matter, 
there  is  nothing  to  warn  us  oi  that  contem- 
plative and  deeply  poetical  thought  which  is 
so  apparent  in  the  "  Prophecy  of  Dante," 


and  in  the  two  later  cantos  of  "  Childe  Har^ 
old."  Even  those  unequalled  satiric  power* 
which  culminated  in  the  "  Irish  Avatar,"  are 
but  shadowed,  not  developed,  and  the  cran- 
moB-plaoB  abuse  md  halfaflboted  contempt 
of  bis  first  satire  axe  ealcdsted  to  produce  a 
Tciy  difivent  a0bet  from  the  withocing  ridip 
oule  and  careless  eoatempt  wludi  ovct- 
whebned  ttwse  who  ^oroked  the  displeamw 
of  his  later  years. 

The  German  critics,  with  a  severity  of 
taste  that  does  them  honor,  place  the  three 
great  poeta,  whose  names  at  onee  occur  to  us 
—Homer,  Shskspeare,  and  Ooethe — so  fldr 
above  all  rivalry,  as  to  accord  to  these  alone 
that  supremacy  and  imiversality  of  intellect 
which  we  call  poetic  genius  j  and  this  maybe 
just,  but  the  human  mind  is  so  ctmstitutad  in 
its  appreciation  of  poetry,  as  sometimes  to 
derive  superior  pleasure  from  strains  whidi 
haw  emanated  from  mbida  of  fu  tubnot 
order.  Ve  like  best  that  poetry  which  a^ 
dresses  most  strongly  and  direcUy  the  pr^ 
vailing  sentiments  cl  our  own  ohanetoni 
and  henoe  tliousands  in  whom  the  finest  of 
Horner^  rhapsodies,  Shakspeare's**  Tempes^** 
or  Goethe's  Iphigenia,"  would  awake  no 
other  sentiment  than  cool  admiration,  wonld 
be  moved  to  tears  or  to  enthusiasm  by  Pin- 
dar, Campbell,  or  Gray.  It  is  no  less  certain 
that  men  of  even  the  keenest  intellect  merely, 
are  not  imfrequently  deficient  in  poetic  taste 
and  judgment.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
Napoleon  preferred  Osaian,  and  Robert  Hall, 
Viifpl  to  Homer;  and  that  Lord  Byron  him* 
Bel(  utterly  wanting  in  dramatio  power,  bat 
little  appredated  the  true  strength  of  ^ial» 
peare.  Poetry,  indeed,  espedally  of  the  firA 
order,  must  be  felt  in  the  hecut  as  well  as 
judged  by  the  head,  and  the  greatest  merit  is 
least  apparent  to  a  superficial  glance  i  long 
study,  contemplation,  and  comparison  are  re- 
quired to  comprehend  the  consummate  ex- 
cellence of  a  maaterpieoe,  whether  it  be  from 
the  hand  of  Shakspeare  m  the  pencil  of 
BaphaeL 

But  if  the  very  few  trf  the  first  order  of 
poets  comjdetely  satisfy  all  the  reqmramenti 
of  the  most  refined  and  matured  intellect, 
the  poetry  of  Lnd  Byron  will  always  vppttl 
strongly  to  those,  and  tlwy  are  not  a  ftv, 
whose  passions,  at  some  pmiod  ot  thnr  lives, 
have  proved  too  strong  for  the  MHitiol  of 
reason,  and  whne  regret,  if  not  remorse,  has 
followed  the  fruitlem  eontest— «conteBt  whicili 
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hM  left  the  miiid  ncant  for  irant  (tf  stroDg 
excitement,  aad  veuied  with  a  Mene  wluch 
oBen  no  sufficient  lubititute  for  what  has 
been  lost.  Flashes  of  the  melaacholj  wis- 
dom which  follows  on  such  experiraee  are 
frequent  in  his  later  woiks,  and  their  deep, 
and  peroaps  not  barren  truth,  majr  nnk  with 
aonething  of  a  healing  and  cnfi^teung  in- 
finence  into  hearta  vhoM  scan  an  not  yet 
callous. 

There  ii,  too,  a  ittong  aad  aidant  nnrawa 

fin  the  nobleness  of  intelleet,  em  Mt  moat 
Btrongly  by  those  most  highly  endowed  j  that 
rererenee  which,  rightly  oonsidered,  is  the 
only  true  ttXiffmit  and  a  aown,  aa  strongly 
expressed,  for  the  Tolgai  or  tinnl  idola  of 
mob  idolatrj*. 

His  spirit  had  wrestled  with  itself  in  Tain } 
the  Tehement  and  unwise  desire  for  something 
denied  to  mere  mortality  was  his;  theseU^ 
condemnation  of  performance  so  grieTously 
inadequate  to  the  lofty  resolution,  which  more 
or  letia  dwell*  in  every  heart,  rebelling  against 
the  sway  of  low  desires,  was  strong  upon  himj 
■o  that  he  hated  «nd  eoivht  at  first 
wildly,  but  afterwaida  more  aalmfyi  to  pva 
that  feeling  utterance*,  hut  the  "Toioelesi 
thought "  could  not  so  be  spoken,  and  he,  the 
most  eloquent,  went  to  his  grave  without 
succeeding  in  the  Tain  effort  to  unburden  his 
full  heart  Not  by  words,  however  eloquent, 
can  man  satisfy  hWelf,  or  Tindtcate  his  life 
to  others.  Consistent  action  alMie  can  satisf}' 
the  conscience,  or  justify  ns  to  our  own 
hearts  i  and  when  action  is  denied  or  un- 
lought,  we  strive  for  the  relief  howarcr  in- 
adequate, that  worda  can  fiiniah.  Thus 
Chaucer: 

"  For  when  we  may  not  do,  then  will  we  ueken. 
And  in  oor  ashen  odde,  is  flro  yieken.^ 

Had  any  svuUe  career  of  ai^on  been 

open  to  him,  or  had  he  lived  in  feudal  times, 
he  might  have  surpassed  Bertrand  de  Born 
in  thirst  Sot  urrcgular  warlike  achievement, 
and  in  the  strains  that  celetvated  itj  the 
monotony  of  a  modem  military  career,  and 
the  subordination  which  can  recognise  no 
aupoiority  but  professional  rank,  where  the 
oppwtunity  of  achievement  'a  an  acddent, 
and  routine  the  rale  of  life,  was  utterly  un- 
iuited  to  his  character  and  his  physical  oon- 
ititution.  No  better  career  ofibied  to  him 
than  that  misnable  one  of  Misaolonghi,  and 
here  he  gave  evidenoe  of  a  aodaralioii  and 
telf«»unaiid  little  to  hum  boaa  latpaotad 


from  a  man  whose  vanity  and  egotum  were 
not  less  oonsfucuous  thui  hia  genius;  this 
deaire  for  an  active  career  is  translated  into 
his  eastern  stcwiea,  and  his  heroes  are  rather 
models  (rf  what  he  wished  to  b^  than  what 
he  was. 

Hia  forte,  however,  as  be  knew,  was  vivid 
description,  varied  and  illuminated  by  fiashea 
of  earnest  diought,  and  the  reialta  of  a  melaiH 
choly,  if  ■  abort  experience. 

In  aostalned  drunatio^  or  eirio  power,  fat 
was  defioentt  but  this  is  an  Impaiial  endov^ 
ment,  and,  in  his  own  language 

*'  Not  Hellas  could  nnroQ 
From  her  Olympiads  two  such  names." 

BiB  "  Manfred,"  desjute  Mr.  Moore's  crudo 
eritidsm,  is  a  dramatic  fiulnre )  and  when  he 
calls  this  creation  of  Lord  Byron^  *'  M&tr 
and  worse "  than  Hilton's  S^an,  the  critie 
shows  how  little  of  the  dramatic  or  tfSo 
element  he  must  have  himself  possessed. 
<*  Manlired  **  is  not  a  great  creation— he  is  hot 
a  dreamer,  who,  findmg  no  pleasure  in  an 
aarthfy  pmnat,  iteelf  a  morbid  and  unhealtfaj 
feelbg,  strivM  to  o'erpaia  the  lunito  of  mor- 
tali^,  and  to  eoana  the  SinrilB  whom  the 
elements  obey.  Booh  a  deaire,  aa  common  at 
it  wM  vain,  befoe  men  had  eme^ed  horn 
the  superstitious  element  of  the  middle  ages, 
evinces  no  elevation  or  greatness  of  character, 
and  if  with  dauntless  courage  he  ddtes  the 
spirits  whom  he  had  evoked  by  hia  spells,  and 
provoked  by  his  contempt  of  their  power,  he 
does  so  as  one  who  knows  they  eannot  injura 
him,  and  who  ae^  death  rather  than  shuns 
it 

The  great  blot  of  the  jSitee,  however,  is  tha 
doubt  that  enemapasses  the  fete  of  Astartof 
the  imagination  can  cmcdve  no  adeqnata 
cause  for  the  tendhle  imphwaUlii^  wfaidi 
could  re%n  in  the  hoaom  of  a  bcatffled  s|Hii^ 
and  deny  to  a  despaliing  brother  one  wmdot 
consolation  in  his  awfol  abandonment.  L 
SHE  could  oondemn  him,  how  oan  be  be  fin- 
given? 

Such  a  subject,  however  attractive  to  a 
writer  of  strong  imagination,  and  IfoweTer 
promising  in  appearance,  proves  much  more 
difficult  to  treat  adeqw^ly,  i(  indeed,  it  can 
ever  be  so  treated  at  all,  than  aeenes  and 
characters  of  a  men  earthly  nature,  when 
strictly  human  agents  i^ipeal  to  a  kindred 
rmaoD  and  sympathy. 

The  eonunuDtoo  of  the  snpematural  with 
thanatunl  hu  been  a  finoote  tlMmet  lad  a 
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oertwn  ttumblnfig-block,  to  the  greatest  poets. 
Homer  succeeded  best,  because  be  mrented 
little,  taking  the  materialB  vithtn  his  reach — 
and  his  gods  and  goddesses  are  but  human 
bemgt,  with  a  loftier  phTaical  and  mental 
Btature }  it  was  easy  to  introduce  them  imple- 
Bientiag  the  inferior  potten  of  their  brcrite 
bmoM,  butm  feel  tb«t»in  all  thst  ahoald 
distii^ui^  the  aupemataral  Being  above  the 
human  iiature,  the  greatest  of  all,  the  tjrtat 
Zeus,  was  inferior.  Like  some  Tulgftr  earthly 
mler,  he  uses  his  power  but  to  gratify  passions 
unworthy  of  a  Gtod — and  the  charm  of  divine 
beauty  and  celestial  grace  which  hovers  for 
ever  round  the  name  of  Aphrodite,  is  insuffi' 
dent  to  overcome  the  disgust  with  which  we 
regard  her  threat  to  HeleiM,  when  the  latter 
faidignantly  refljses  to  return  to  her  van- 
quished and  fugitive  paramour. 

And  when»  fai  ^e  «  Tempest,"  Shakspeare 
btroducea  Ariel  to  dehkle  and  torment  a  set 
of  drunken  menlab,  or  filghten  a  Iwotal  and 
%nor«nt  dnidge,  ha  soareely  redeeoiB  the 
cbaraeter  of  t^t  "  dainty  "  creation  by  his 
services  in  reconstrocting  the  shattered  ship, 
or  even  in  deceiving  the  wretches  who  were 
plotting  the  death  of  the  Duke.  An  insjnred 
genius  may  walk  through  proprieties  at  will, 
as  he  so  constantly  does,  but  even  ShakapeBre 
might  have  remembered  fai  the  "  Tampest," 
"Nec  Deua  internt,"  &e. 

When  Goethe,  fhUowing  the  popuhur  sup- 
watilioD,  introduces  the  Devil,  thinly  dis- 
guised, as  the  companion  and  mentor  of 
Ftuat,  he  goea  eauly  enonj^with  the  piur 
through  the  temptations  and  the  punishment 
(tf  hia  neophyte  and  of  Murgaret — an  episode 
too  common  in  daily  life  to  require  the  DevU 
M  its  agent — and  Fanst,  when  on  the  blasted 
heath  he  upbraids  Mephlsto  vidi  the  owl 
fete  of  her  he  should  have  protected  from  alt 
harm,  and  curses  himself  as  the  dupe  of  a 
pitiless  fiend,  does  but  vent  the  reproaches 
many  a  man  has  heaped  on  himself,  shidder- 
ing,  if  he  had  a  conscience,  at  the  cruel 
treachery  which  has  rent  a  heart  that  heat 
only  htm.  But  when  the  great  Oratnan 
teaves  the  popular  guide  to  invent  a  sphere 
of  supernatural  action,  when  Faust  appears 
in  acenea  wfane  the  author  haa  no  guide  from 
Ixadition,  and  stil;feet  to  temptations  of  a  toss 
human  character,  we  see  bow  little  mere 
mortal  wit  can  observe  any  ■emUanee  of 
probability,  or  appearance  of  eoheaion,  b  at- 
tempting that  tot  iriiieli  there  is  no  Mtoal 


precedent  in  human  experience.  There  is 
but  one  Megidan,  end  he  has  long  laid  aside 
all  preten^ns  above  mortality.  Patient  and 
sagadous  interrogation  of  nature,  in  diacka- 
ing  the  bidden  properties  of  matter  has 
evoked  powers  whidi  the  genii  of  the  lamp 
might  have  envied,  and  wndth,  which  would 
hone  satisfied  the  avarice  of  the  alc&emists. 

The  greatest  can  but  draw  the  sopematural 
from  knowledge  of  the  natural,  and  we  have 
but  human  nature  exaggerated  in  the  majority 
of  instances ;  Bhakspeare'a  Ariel,  and  the 
spirits  in  **  Manfred  "  are  nearly  the  only  ex- 
ceptions. Homer  is  greatest  where  he  de> 
scribes  the  actions  of  men,  and  the  submis- 
sive grace  and  tendemesa  of  women.  Shaks- 
peare stirs  the  heart,  and  awakens  our  ad- 
miration most  strongly  when  he  depicts  the 
loving  constancy  of  the  gentler  sex,  and  the 
masculine  herc^sm  of  Corioluius  or  of  Henry 
the  Fifth.  Goethe  has  an  easy  task  when 
he  echoes  the  saieastie  mobkeryi  or  paints 
the  demon  heart  of  Mephiato ;  but  the  maiK 
ter-hand  is  seen  in  the  calm  and  natural 
beauty  of  the  "  Iphigenii,"  and  abore  all  in 
his  unequalled  deEneation  of  the  female 
nature ;  he  who  could  draw  such  characters 
as  Oretchen,  Clara,  Mignon,  and  Adelhod 
von  Weislingen,  has  surpassed  all  others, 
Sbalupeare  himself,  in  this  the  most  interest- 
ing province  of  observation  and  invention. 

And  Lord  Byron,  though  he  has  clothed 
his  demons  irith  majesty  and  power,  though 
he  has  avoided  the  vulgar  error  of  too  easily 
vanquishing  evil  by  ^od,  Satan  by  Abdid, 
yet  hardly  introdv^  thue  Ibr  pnrposM 
worthy  their  supematnral  powers,  unless  it 
he  to  justify  the  magnificent  "Hymn  of  the 
Spirits'  in  worahip  round  the  throne  itf 
^rimanes. 

In  the  first  two  cantos  of  **  Childe  Harold," 
the  objective  element  is  strongly  ascendant, 
written  as  they  were  at  a  period  of  life  when 
the  world  was  still  fireah,  and  the  essential 
identity  of  human  nature,  under  all  its  phases, 
hardly  apjH^ated.  The  boundless  command 
of  his  own  language,  and  tiie  HveKest  sus- 
oeptibUity  to  the  beauty  or  grandeur  of  na- 
tore,  produced  a  poem  whidi  riveted  immedi- 
atriy,  the  attention  of  oontM^orariee,  partly, 
indeed,  due  to  n  eoDpamfive  novelty  of  aifte, 
and  the  want  of  mstahwd  orig^nali^,  m  tiw 
poetry  vUdi  hnmediMriy  proeeded  Its  pubH- 
cation )  aomethiDg  too  may  have  been  owing 
to  tfai  ksMT  ptfr«eeapatiM  of  tiw  puUio  by 
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tiM  floodi  of  ephemeral  saA  tmadoff  fitera- 
tme  irindi  diuipKte  the  btelleetual  tutM  vi 
the  xwden  of  mv  di^.  It  ii  io  the  two 
ktter  iaiitoe,  and  e^Mciidljr  the  last,  in  which 
we  find  his  poweit  eompletely  matured, 
whether  Teflcctive  or  deeeriptiTe.  In  theee 
cantos  be  has  carried  those  important  el^ 
ntents  of  poetry  to  their  highest  eieellence, 
though  of  invention,  the  test  of  the  highest 
genius,  we  find  no  traces.  There  is  through- 
out a  want  of  cohesion,  if  we  connder  "  Childe 
Harold  "  as  an  attempt  at  poetic  creation,  for 
the  "  Cbilde  "  is  a  vtuce,  not  a  living  pilgrim ; 
but  if  we  recognise  Lord  Byron  himself  under 
an  alias,  narrating  what  he  saw,  and  express- 
ing In  just  and  vivid  language  what  he.  fett, 
ire  have  a  poem,  the  varioui  merit  of  which 
it  is  difSeaU  to  over-eadmate. 

The  vigor  of  description  therehi  displayed 
fa  ndeed  without  a  parallel ;  who  has  eqalled, 
or  even  approached,  the  power  displayed  in 
stanzas  27,  28,  29  of  the  fourth  canto;  in 
them  we  see  actually  brought  before  us  by  the 
magical  force  of  his  language,  the  ezquirite 
and  ftigitive  beauties  of  the  Italian  sunset, 
which  would  have  mocked  the  pictorial  art  of 
Claude  or  Turner  to  transfer  to  canvas- 
Mere  words  are  made  to  appeal  to  the  mind 
more  efiecUvely  than  the  consummate  skill  of 
the  masters  of  painting  could  appeal  to  the 
aense  of  virion.  Even  Homer  is  here  aur- 
pasaed  finr  a  moDal^  for  nowhere  doea  he 
bring  before  na  so  atriking  and  so  difficult  a 
phase  of  nature^  ever-varying  countenance; 
sot  even  in  the  ftmiliar  paasage  in  the  eighth 
2thapsody — 

"  Qi  f  ot'  ev  ovpavu  turrpa  ^omqfv  ttfn^  ocilfniv 
^atvtrai  ofntrpatta,    k,  t.  A." 

thon^  it  well  deaerves  the  homage  Byron 
pays  it  in  the  fourth  canto  of  the  Prophecy 
of  Dante"— 

"  The  kindled  marble's  bast  may  wear 
More  poesy  upon  its  speaking  brow 
Than  aoght  less  than  the  Homeric  page  may 
bear." 

In  stmisa  102,  canto  3,  we  even  seem  to 
iiear  and  see  the  busy  summer  forest-life  of 
Urda  and  inaeeta  In  the  wooda  of  dama)  the 
rustle  of  the  leaves  in  the  eariy  summer 
tecMh  of  June,  and  the  very  jdash  at  Aipne 
water&lls ;  the  beautUbl  living  aolitnd^  un- 
ipmlt  by  the  intrusion  of  man,  comes  before 
UB  aa  if  in  s|Hrit,  or  in  a  dream  wo  Were  trans- 
povted  to  the  Swiss  wilderness  t  it  is  trana- 
ferred  to  paper  as  delicately  and  with  truer 


eohniog  than  could  have  been  (Acted  by  the 

calotype :  bat  these  semee  in  their  qmet  love- 
liness yet  suggest  remmiseences  of  the  world 
which  the  author  and  the  reader  have  for  a 
moment  forgoiten,  and  the  vigtnooa  sketcbea 
of  GKbbon  and  Vditaire,  who  had  long  lived 
within  sight  of  that  beautiful  scenery,  come 
tike  a  cloud  over  the  mind  which  had  just 
been  revelling  in  the  laughing  sunshine  of  a 
Swiss  landscape.  'Applied  to  graver  scenest 
the  same  matchless  power  nearly  rivals  the 
merit  of  invention,  and  when  by  the  lake  of 
Thrasymene  (c.  iv.,  w.  62, 63,  61),  he  recalls 
the  strife  that  made  Bome  to  reel  on  ber 
seven-hiUed  thronOt  and  strove  with  inexora- 
ble fote  to  reverse  her  atem  decree,  the 
annnt  battle  eomaa  before  ns  aa  1^  a  light- 
ning-flash  darted  into  the  abyaaea  of  the  past, 
as  the  soldiers  of  Carthage  and  of  Rome  pasa 
before  us  in  thcor  deadly  straggle. 

Nothing  can  be  more  exquiute  than  the 
various  harmony  of  the  stanzas  from  66  to 
104  of  canto  iit.:  in  these  every  variety  of 
emotion  and  of  feeling  is  characteriied;  of 
admiration,  reverence,  love,  awe ;  and  in  the 
apostrophe  to  "  Clarens,  sweet  CHarenB,**  that 
pOBsion  which  he  felt  with  so  much  of  its 
earthly  alloy  is  exalted  to  a  refinement  al- 
most unearthly,  and  to  a  dignity  which  truly 
belongs  to  it,  as  in  its  purity  the  iMst  aelfish 
of  human  desires. 

'■■  Was  there  ever  a  tribute  to  the  Divinity  of 
Lore  ao  exquisite  aa  that  cmtained  in  stanza 
100  of  canto  uLP— 

"  O'er  the  flower 
Wa  eye  is  sparkling,  and  his  breath  hath  Mown 
His  soft  and  snmmer  breath,  whose  tender 
power 

Passes  the  strength  of  storms  in  their  most  dea> 
olate  hour." 

Such  language  may  fiurly  ndta  a  raptmona 
admiration,  reeemblbg  that  whiah  he  pro- 
fesses, and  only  prdiBsaea  to  have  fblt,  when 
beholding  the  marble  lovdiness  of  the  Medi- 
cean  Venus. 

But  in  a  difierent  mood,  and  with  feelings 
disappointed  or  blunted,  he  afterwards  recura 
to  this,  the  dream  of  youth,  and  the  disen- 
chantment of  maturity;  and  as  a  warning 
against  the  indulgence  of  that  passionate  and 
eager  creduUty,  what  homily  or  maxim  likely 
to  prove  BO  effective  aa  the  wild  straina  ni  the 
poet  of  the  paasion: 

"Of  Hsown  heao^ls  Aendnddiaeased 
And  fovera  into  fldsa  creaiiim ;  when. 
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Where  are  the  charms  the  Kolptor't  aonl  has 
nix'd? 

In  him  alooe,  could  nature  show  as  fnir. 
Where  arc  die  cfaarma  and  virtiM  which  ve  dam 
Conceive  in  bt^tood  and  pnnme  as  meiH- 
The  unreadied  Paradise  (»  onr  deipidr, 
^niich  o'erittfoMna  tlie  pencil  and  the  pen. 
And  overpowers  the  page,  where  they  should 
bloom  again  !  " 

C.  It.  St.  12J. 
The  qtdet  and  gentle  caTcat  of  SchUler,  in 
the  "  Lay  of  the  Bell,"  may  exdte  a  sigh  and 
ft  smile  in  those  who  have  experienced  ita 
truth,  and  is  perhaps  more  stuted  to  the  so- 
briety of  the  disenchanted,  who  akme  are 
Ekely  to  appredate  it ; 

"  Ach  I  des  Lebens  schfinste  Feier 
Endif^  anch  dea  Lcbons  Mai — 
Mit  dem  Gnrtcl,  mit  dem  Schlder, 
Rcisst  der  scliuoe  wahn  entzwcL" 

DoM  Lied  von  da-  Gloc^, 

The  strong  sensual  impulses  of  Lord  By- 
nm's  character  communicated  to  much  of  his 
poetry  its  Tivid  durm.  Tasso  has  somewhere 
•aid: 

"  Poi  dietFO  a  sensi 
Yedi,  ehe  la  Ragiono  ha  eorto  I'all/' 

And,  cert^ly,  the  poets  and  orators  .who 
moat  strong^  rivet  attention,  are  those  in 
whom  intellectual  and  animal  vigor  concur. 
The  illustration  of  the  abstract  by  the  con- 
arete  is  an  essential  element  both  of  poetry 
and  oratory ;  but  the  choice  of  illuBtrations 
will  depend  upon  something  besides  the  intel- 
lectual nature  of  the  man.  The  similes  which 
abound  in  Homer  are  indicative  of  a  martial 
or  combative  disposition,  and  a  propensity  to 
observe  the  grander  or  more  striking  phe- 
nomena of  nature — Uie  ruah  of  waten,  or  the 
destructivo  rage  of  fire ;  while  the  illustra- 
tiom  of  the  droo^g  poppy,  and  the  uprooted 
olive,  show  that  neither  grace  nor  tenderness 
were  wanting  to  deek  tihe  creationB  of  that 
imperial  genius.  Hilton^  numenms  rimilea, 
too,  are  in  harmony  with  his  austere  and 
somewhat  harsh  character,  sometimes  little 
heedful  of  beauty  or  grace.  Lord  Byron's 
very  numerous  compariaons,  all  admirable, 
and  often  under  the  form  of  a  prosopopopta, 
are  indicative  of  the  warm  imagination  which 
clothed  inanimate  shapes  with  the  hnathing 
realities  of  life;  for  eumple,  where  the 
Medicean  Venm  Is  dMOlbed,  in  stMua  48^ 
canto  iv.: 

"  Here,  too,  the  coddoss  loves  in  stone,  and  flUs 
The  air  aroand  with  beauty;  we  hiludo 
The  ambrosial  aspect,  which  beheld,  instills 
Part  of  its  immottality— " 


The  comparison  is  here  delicately  ioaimmted 
rather  than  stated,  and  the  fragnmoe  of  floir- 
en,  addreased  to  anothn  loue,  sn^^eated  aa 
m  ilhtatratkm  of  the  efibet  produced  by  tfaii 
matddaaa  atatne  on  that  of  ^bt  Again,  in 
stania  28  ctf  the  lame  canto,  another  afmile 
as  exquisite,  u  re&ned,  and  aa  enmwntfy  aen- 
snal,  occiira 

"  Qentiy  flows 
Hm  dc^k-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hoes  instill 
The  odimns  purple  of  a  new4iom  rose, 
Which  itreami  upon  the  stream,  and  passed 

within  it  glows." 

One  sense  is  here,  too,  brought  in  to  im- 
plement another,  and  the  colora  that  glow  in 
the  clouds  of  an  Italian  sunset  are  presented 
in  twofold  reality  before  the  reader  by  a 
ready,  fomiliar,  and  charming  object  of  com- 
parison. In  stanza  94  of  the  third  canto 
another  illustration  occurs,  marked  by  the 
same  vigorous  traits,  and  admirably  in  har- 
mony with  the  object  to  be  illustrated. 

Bi^  in  that  wonderful  atana,  the  87th  of 
the  third  canto,  which  conveys  to  the  mind 
by  description  all  and  more  than  all  our  own 
senses  could  do,  we  have  a  unile  aa  esqniaite 
as  it  is  dilBculti — 

"  The  star-lit  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instill. 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infliM 
Deep  into  natnte's  breast  tba  spirit  of  their 
hues." 

The  simile  it  so  subtle,  as  for  a  moment  to 
elode  perception ;  like  the  odor  of  violets  <ar 
sweet-briar,  it  is  too  exquisite  to  be  fixed. 

But  the  finest  comparison  in  "  Childe  Har- 
old," perhaps  the  most  perfect  in  the  world 
of  poetry,  occurs  in  stanza  72  of  the  fourth 
canto,  where  the  perpetual  rainbow  that  spans 
the  fladiii^  waters  at  Teiiii,  ii  oompated  to 
love  watching  madness,—' 

"  Bat  on  the  vei]ge, 
From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  moon, 
An  Iris  sits  amidst  tlie  infernal  surge, 
Like  Hope  ufwn  a  death-bed, — and  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  aroand  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  haes  with  all  its  beams  unshorn, 
Besemblinf'  'mid  the  tortarc  of  the  scene. 
Love  watming  madness,  with  nnalferabla 
mien—" 

Hub  dmiie  is  in  itself  immortalf  imtinat 
with  unlhding,  deathless  beau^. 

The  character  sketches  scattered  throi^h 
"  Childe  Harold  "  are  forcible  and  just,  giving 
nerve  and  vigor  to  the  more  subjective  por- 
tions of  the  poem.   That  of  Napoleon  putio- 
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vkrly  ii  prolnbly  u  tone  •nd  oomprdienaTe 
M  wUl  erer  be  made,  even  if  hi*  life  ihall 
tver  be  written  u  it  should  be.  That  of 
Gibbon  ii  excellent  and  ehuaeteiMtic  i  nd 
the  tribntes  to  Itefien  genim  in  Ctalil«K 
Duitc,  Axioeto,  and  Tano,  an  graceftil  and 
trodiftiL  It  ii  not  eaqr,  bowevert  to  under- 
stand Lord  Byron'i  sympathy  mth  Tatso, 
though  be  is  truer  to  Ustory  in  his  estimate 
<rf  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  than  the  more  politic 
or  more  charitable  Goethe,  who,  in  gratitude 
for  his  ftiTorable  experience  of  dueal  ooorts, 
flung  the  mantle  of  his  genius  over  one  to 
iriiom  History  and  Lord  Byron  may  have 
bera  somewhat  unjuit ;  for  Tasso  was  through 
life  too  oonsdoua  of  his  gemos,  and  too  sen- 
ritive  of  wrongs  or  slight,  lacUng  that  mental 
Tobuit&eia  which  has  ebaneterind  the  great- 
est of  our  species.  He  who  is  oonsdoua  of 
that  within  which  can  court  the  Rhadaman- 
thine  justice  of  posterity,  should  surely,  In 
oalm  setf-relionce,  disdain  to  conciliate  the 
pity,  or  solicit  the  tardy  suffrages  of  oontem- 
ponriee.  Byron  himself,  perhaps,  indulged 
somethmg  too  much  in  similar  eomplainta, 
which  could  but  serve  to  gratify  the  aoahee 
of  enemies,  or  provoke  the  contempt  of  fools  i 
yet  no  one  better  than  he  haa  stigiBatiaed  this 
weak  egotism  of  soffcring^- 

«  Badi  has  his  wnme,  bat  fo^le  niffeiera  groan 
With  brain-bom  oreMns  of  eril,  all  their 
own."  Ckilth  Banld. 

And  in  the  "Prophecy  of  Dante,"  he  has 
with  much  skill  and  truth  to  Uie  nature  of 
htm  whose  verse  he  imitates,  launched  severe 
and  prophetic  strains  on  the  part  of  one 
whose  history  had  some  pcnnts  of  resemblance 
with  his  own.  T!\m  denunciation  of  the  in- 
gratitude of  Florence  to  its  greatest  bard, 
harshly  driven  into  exile,  was  not  the  leas  an- 
cere  that  the  ungratefol  capital  which  had 
witnessed  his  own  literary  triumphs,  and  the 
land  that  should  have  been  proud  of  his 
Urth,  were  periups  hdieated  in  their  aoutb* 
em  prototypes. 

There  was  a  great  retemblanee,  too,  in 
thrir  domestk)  infelioities;  and  if  Boooario 
more  than  hinted  that  poets  would  do  well  to 
abstain  from  matrimony,  past  question,  the 
wives  of  some  of  the  most  emineott  had  ree- 
Bon  to  r^ret  that  they  had  not  practically 
contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  Boceario^ 
opinion. 

Lord  Byron  speaks  for  Dante  as  the  latter 
vaf^  well  have  ipoken  in  his  own  person, 


had  he  written  in  a  language  leai  flexibk 
than  hb  own.  "bx  apite  of  the  obsouri^,  even 
the  occasional  btcarrerte  of  hia  great  poeUt 
and  the  minute  historical  ksowle^  xeqnisita 
for  its  right  appredalwn,  Dant*  has  exertod 
even  an  exoteric  influence,  whidi  attests  the 
grandeor  of  hia  iotelleet.  Ve  know  that 
Goethe  speaks  of  him  with  reverence,  calling 
him  a  "  Nature  i"  and  the  high  prophetic 
poetic  spirit  which  pervades  the  "Divine 
Comedy,"  more  even  than  thia  magnificent 
eok^om,  might  justify  bis  addition  as  a 
fourth  to  the  giand  trio,  which  haa  alone  ob> 
tained  the  dificuh  nttnge  of  German  critb 
cum. 

As  then  haw  been  aoton  who  have  only 
wanted  a  ati^,  ao  tboe  mnat  have  been 
man)',  befon  the  invention  and  diffiwion  of 
printing,  who  wanted  a  thane  or  an  oppo^ 
timity  to  claim  anoh  share  of  immortality  aa 
may  foil  to  the  lot  of  humanity,  and  like  the 
mass  of  common  men,  must  be  content  to  be 
as  though  they  had  never  been )  a  tribute  to 
such  unknown  potentialities,  comes  with  pecu- 
liar grace  flnm  one  who  had  eariy  acUered 
a  hrUliant  repntatiour- 

"  MwT  are  poets  iriio  have  never  penned 
Their  iiwpiratioa,  and  psrchnee  tiw  best. 
They  felt,  and  loved,  and  died,  but  would  not 

lend 

Their  thoughts  to  meaner  bainp;  they 

eomptesscd 
The  eod  within  them,  and  rridned  the  stars 
ViUanTellod  upon  earth."—- iViyiAecy  of 

Dmta.  c  ir. 

Then  is  thoughtfiil  melandwfy  wisdom  pe^ 
fading  the  four  oantoa  of  the  "  Pxopfaecy,* 
which,  like  passages  a  unilar  diaraeter  in 
<'  Chilide  Harold,"  are  in  fovorable  ccntrant 
witlr  the  careless  levity  which  pervades  the 
*•  Vuion  of  Judgment,"  and  the  polemical 
portions  of  "  Don  Juan." 

The  idea  of  Prometheus  attracted  Byron, 
as  it  had  done  JBschylus,  Goethe,  and  Shelley 
— and  if  the  wrongs,  the  woea,  the  wrath 
and  defiance  of  the  Titan  were  to  be  set  forth 
in  verse,  none  better  than  he  could  have  ar- 
rayed these  emotiMis  in  WMds,  nwie  fitted  to 
Imve  the  senaual  onmpotenee  of  Olympusi 
but  the  foUe  ta  too  transpamt  to  be  of  deep 
or  permanent  poetic  tnteieat  j— for  Troth  ii 
u  much  the  essence  of  the  higlieat  Foetiy,  u 
of  Science  itself. 

Primitive  human  nature  invented  a  God  in 
its  own  likeness,  knowing  no  better  or  highet 
Model  ajealoua  and  a  Iwutai  god,  who  naad 
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lus  omnipoteoce  &a  the  worst  Cflasar  after- 
wards used  his  sceptre,  and  by  immolating 
on  its  ahar  a  viotim  nobler  tiian  the  god, 
justified  itself  in  irrererence.  But  we,  wiser 
than  our  ikthers,  majr  reoi^ise  a  Prometheiu 
who  triumphs  not  vainly  m  defying  a  tyranni- 
cal onuaipotenfie,  or  in  proelainiing  the  aufibr- 
ingB  wl^  baffled  deaire  of  power  or  ot 
knowledge,  must  inflict— «  Prometheus  not 
equalling  himself  with  Ood,  and  raging  in  his 
baffled  impotenttaHty,  but  a  mightier  Titan, 
who,  if  he  has  not  succeeded  in  the  autogenic 
creation  of  man,  has  yet  brought  down  fire , 
from  heaven  unrdniked,  and  who  has  wrung 
from  matter  its  eternal  secrets ;  and  has  made 
the  modem  man  mere  potei^  than  the  gods 
of  the  ancient  Olympai ;  who  has  taught  him 
to  defy  the  tempest  to  curb  and  direct  the 
lightning,  to  eradicate  the  most  fiital  and 
dmladog  disease,  to  call  from  their  dark 
liomea  the  genii  of  tixe  lamp  of  knowledge, 
M  piitient  and  dodla  dam  of  tlMt  Beaioii 
wUeh  baa  tau^t  him  that  throiq^  obedieBee, 
and  not  drfaaee,  lies  the  road  to  power. 

The  elder  Fnniietheus  was  a  true,  but  un- 
intended symbol  of  antique  human  reason 
striving  to  obtain  knowledge  in  its  own  way, 
by  questioning  itself  with  barren  activity, 
while  all  around  lay,  awaiting  the  efibrta  of 
the  modem  Titan,  those  great  but  unsuspected 
secrets  which  have  been  the  magnificent  re- 
ward of  a  wiser  desire  for  Truth. 

The  exquisite  music  of  the  "  Ifebrew  Melo- 
dies," and  the  half  reverential,  half  sensual 
tone  whidi  pervades  th«n,  are  as  &TwabIe 
and  beautifbl  an  example  of  Lord  Bynm*a 
pow«a  as  the  fineat  passages  in  **  C%ilde 
Harold even  ea  in  them,  tite  objective  and 
Butgective  elementa  of  poetry  blend  in  perlbot 
hanaony»  and  leave  an  imjureaa  on  the  mind 
and  on  the  feeUngs  which  abstract,  or  merely 
cold  representations  of  tenderness  or  rever- 
ence but  feebly  imitate. 

If  it  is  the  whole  scope  and  aim  of  the 
drama,  as  surely  it  must  be,  to  hold  the 
"  mirrOT  up  to  Natore,"  then  it  is  useless  to 
criticise  Lord  Bjmn's  dramatic  works,  as 
aoch !  of  female  tendemesSi  self-denial,  and 
heroism,  there  are  many  examples  in  hia 
dramaa  j  tiny  are  the  herfrfnea  ot  hk  eariiCT 
poetkal  tales,  with  a  little  more  of  the  detail 
and  amplification  required  by  a  cBffinait  Snm 
of  writing  {  ibs  female  element  in  our  liifag 
world  is  tike  lur  and  water  in  the  natural 
world,  indjapenaable  and  aU-pervadisg,  hot 


best  calm  and  tranquil,  mtmatering  to  the 
daily  reqmrements  of  our  lives,  not  oftae 
rising  into  pasuon  and  vehemence;  by  ao 
nmch  the  more  as  it  possesses  these  UXUst 
characteristios,  by  so  much  the  less  is  it 
feminine,  or  entitled  to  the  pihil^es  of  the 
aezt  BO  that  heroism  and  rest^tion,  that 
defiance  of  pain,  danger,  and  hardeat  of  all, 
di^raee,  whloh  we  know  waaea  ctm  wUfait 
better  than  Amndve8,beeauae  impelled  there- 
to by  a  more  disinterested  auction,  or  a  purer 
lore,  do  not  constitute  the  natural  or  prindr 
pal  feabires  of  the  sex,  and  as  broader  and 
more  striking  traits,  less  difficult  to  delineata^ 
than  the  gentle,  graceful,  and  useful  qualitiw 
which  they  possess  for  our  advantage. 

To  the  male  actors  the  same  remai^ 
apply ;  there  is  jnuoh  of  vdiat  u  poetical  ia 
the  sentiments  they  uner,  little  o£  what  ta 
natural  or  tangible  ia  ^uax  characters  i  they 
are  voices  more  than  «titiee. 

But  if  Iiord  Bynm  waa  a  feeble  dramatis^ 
he  WH  at  leaat  the  greateat  master  of  ow 
language,  and  wuivaUed  in  his  knowledg*  of 
the  varied  and  dangeroua  weapons  of  salHrie 
verse.  The  coarse  ridicule  <^  Aristopbaaea, 
the  lively  sarcasm  «f  Horace,  the  stem  but 
half-acted  indignation  of  Juvenal,  the  pedantic 
injustice  of  Boileau,  the  envenomed  acrimony 
of  Pope,  the  fierce  invectives  of  Churchill, 
are  all  surpassed  when  Lord  Byron  ridionlea 
or  Bcout^  the  objects  of  his  averuon  or 
contempt.  That  he  was  grievoudy  unjust  in 
more  than  one  instance  may  now  be  ad* 
nitted,  but  the  fierce  ooi^en:^  and  witbo^ 
ing  aarcaan  of  the  Icidi  Avatar,  while  th^ 
attest  his  unrivalled  aupremecy  in  this  dai^ 
gerous  power,  were  at  least  justified  by  their 
olfjeet 

In  surveying  Lord  Byron's  finished  worka, 
however  great  and  just  may  be  the  admira- 
tion they  sometimes  excite,  there  is  yet  a 
sense  of  something  wanting  to  the  complet»> 
noes  of  their  efieot,  which  might  have  been 
in  part  supplied  had  he  lived  to  finish  the 
projected  fifth  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold." 
Perbapa,  too,  it  had  been  better  for  this  ^ect 
had  be  puUished  nothing  aftw  the  ooaelwion 
of  the  fourth  canto  of  the  poem*  .**Bfi|i 
Joan"  thoi^h  it  could  only  have  .beaajiK^ 
dooed  in  tba  wy  vuttixityiot  iaiL,pqmtfai, 
whiah  perhapt  n^vr  fuite  «tt«i^  thirir  fiiU 
development,  through  bis  early  death,  «u|M9 
vQMn  ua  uaeaaepld%,  lik»  the  JjgM. Pwua  of 
ftnw^  «r  nffcA.vhia  fe  bave.jmti^eim 
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wrapt  in  the  deep^oned  and  solemn  hannony 
of  a  cathedral  organ f  yet  in  ''Bon  Juan/* 
the  magnificent  "  blea  Greece  **  remmd  ua 
of  the  halFin^Hred  atraiiM  be  could  atiU  poor 
forth ;  they  inudoee  a  fueling  ot  Tendon 
that  he  ahoald  have  descoided  to  employ  hit 
matchlesa  powers  of  verKfication  on  onworthy 
topics.  But  our  olgectEons  are  on  esthetic, 
not  moral  grounds ;  it  is  idle  to  suppose  thtt 
this  witty  and  brilliant  production  ever  made 
one  man  the  worse  for  reading  it,  and  aa 
showing  the  flexibility  of  the  language,  is  a 
sort  of  literary  curiosity ;  but  it  should  have 
appeared,  if  ft  were  to  appear  at  all,  before 
those  of  his  compositions  which  in  their  deep, 
sometimes  rererential,  always  poetical  spirit, 
had  worthily  heralded  the  death  of  one  iriko 
waa  old  in  the  prime  ai  manhood. 


He  had  outlired  his  prospects,  his  cup  of 
life  had,  as  he  said,  been  drained  too  deeply : 
there  was  no  fit  home  for  him  in  the  **  inrii^ 
late  isle,"  whkh  he  seoretly  bred  and  re- 
gretted—his heart  had  icareely  found  a  Bt 
ol^ect  for  its  a&etions,  even  if  one  so  wa^ 
wud  and  ao  capricious  had  deacrred  to  find  so 
priceless  a  treasure ; — and  when  tidings  of  his 
death  in  a  gallant  cause,  in  a  romantic  land* 
and  amidst  a  degenerate  people,  reached  the 
shores  of  England,  the  strong  feelings  of 
pity,  admiration,  and  regret,  which  had  a 
place  in  every  English  heart,  would  han 
been  dignified  and  owseernted,  if  the  last 
toudiing  and  noUe  atnuas  of  "  CSiilde  Har^ 
old  "  h^  been  ringing,  like  a  peal  of  diatant 
bells,  fn  our  eaza. 


Wk  have  more  than  once  mentioned  that  a 
most  important  work,  consisting  of  the  "  Cor- 
respondenco  of  Napoleon  I.,"  was  in  prepara- 
tion by  the  French  government  We  have  now 
to  annonoco  that  tbs  Grst  volome  of  it,  a  quarto, 
of  800  pages,  has  just  been  printed  at  tne  Im- 
perial rrinling  Office  in  Paris,  in  the  very  high- 
est style  of  modem  mMgraphical  art.  The 
contents  of  the  volume  bwin  irith  the  siege  of 
Toulon,  which  Napdeon  ElmMlf  justly  consid- 
ered as  the  commencement  of  his  punlie  lifo ; 
and  ends  with  the  defeat  of  Wnrmser,  in  the 
Italian  campaign.  From  the  very  long  time 
this  one  vulumo  has  been  in  preparation,  it 
eecms  likely  that  it  will  require  many  years  to 
complete  the  work.  The  correspondence  is  be- 
ing jireparcd  for  publication  by  a  special  com- 
mission of  eminent  official  personages,  H.  P. 
Merimce,  of  the  French  AcMcmy,  being,  how- 
ever, the  only  one  of  thorn  who  is  of  uterary 
note.  In  admlion  to  a  careful  consultation  of 
the  letters  and  other  documents  of  Kapotoon, 
not  fewer  than  65,600  in  nnmber,  existing  in  the 
Koveniment  offices,  the  ardiives,  and  the  public 
libraries  of  France,  appeals  have  been  addressed 
to  foreign  sovereigns,  eoTemments,  and  instttu- 
tionn,  the  members  ot  Napoleon's  fomily,  the 
families  of  the  principal  pmonages  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  private  individuals  of  all  degrees  and 
all  countries,  to  commnnicate  letters  or  other 
docnmems  emanating  from  him,  which  they  may 
happen  to  possess ;  and  those  appeals  have  been 
reauilv  responded  to.  Moreover,  all  the  books 
pnltUsbcd  about  Napoleon,  stated  to  be  some 
10,000  in  number,  have  Iwcn  oxamined.  Of  the 
immenHo  mass  of  letters  in  existence  very  fow 
are  in  the  actual  handwriting  of  Napoleon  — 
his  practico  having  been  to  dictate  —  but  the 
aathentitiiy  of  all  given,  or  to  be  given  in  the 
rollcciion,  ia  olle^d  to  bo  undoubted.  Each 
letter  is,  too,  says  the  comntissionor,  to  be  given 


cxiMTtlj  as  it  was  written,  even  though  it  may 
happen  to  contain  bitter  censure  on  individuals. 
I'rtHi^ed  to  the  flrstvolnmo  is  a  report  of  the 
cijmnuHsion  on  the  manner  in  vduch  they  have 
cxocnted  the  task  confided  to  them;  but  It  to 
imtlea  in  sndi  an  inflated  s^le,  Aat  It  had  bet- 
ter linF  liaTe  been  omitted. — titminf  Gaxttte. 


A  Bacxwabd  Eblatioh. —  Mr.  Quinthi 

Dick  once  eDtertained  a  laree  party  to  dinner, 
wlicn  a.  sailor  knocked  violently  at  the  door, 
and  insisted  on  immediate  admission  to  Mr. 
Quintiu  Dick.  The  servant,  sapposing  ho  had 
i^unie  message  from  Mr.  D's  relations  in  India, 
inrnxluccd  him  into  the  dining-room.  Mr.  Dick 
roi'G  :  and  the  sailor,  reaching  out  his  hand, 
iiiiil,  "  Is  your  name  Qaintin  DickT  "  "  It  ia  ; 
at  your  service."  "  By  Jupiter,  I'm  glad  of  it : 
i.:ivc  UK  your  hand,  old  boy — my  name's  Di<^ 
(^iiintifL ;  and,  by  the  powers,  we'll  have  a  drop 
of  grog  together."  Tuo  effect  on  the  company 
tiiA,v  ha  easily  imagined.  Mr.  Dirk  took  it  in 
gitufl  Iiumor,  gave  tlio  man  half-«-crown,  and 
told  iliQ  servant  to  take  him  into  the  kitchen, 
and  g^ve  him  plenty  to  eat  and  drink. 


Mii.TO!r  AOAinsT  THB  BiawoPB. — "Episco- 
pacy Iwfore  all  our  eyes  worsens  and  slttggs  the 
most  leamed  and  aceming  religious  of  our  min- 
ifltcii,  who  no  sooner  advanced  to  it,  hut,  lil^e  a 
Fcething  pot  set  to  cool,  sensibly  exhale  and 
icek  ont  tne  greatest  part  of  that  zeal  and  those 
p:iri»4  which  were  formerly  in  them,  settling  in  a 
iikinTir  congoalment  of  ease  and  sloth  at  the 
top ;  knd  if  they  keep  their  learning  by  some 
pounl  sway  of  nature,  'tis  a  rare  chance ;  but 
iheir  dovoooa  most  commonly  comes  to  that 
qucoEy  temper  of  Inke-warmness,  that  givea  a 
vomit  to  Clod  himad£"— Jfitton,  tf  B^bmatiam, 
I  p.  13. 
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WATTS*  RELEASE. — "FOR  MOTHER'S  SAKE.' 


ON  READING  SOME  EXPRESSIONS  OF 
BEJOICJMO  AT  WATT'S  RELEASE.* 

"  Ibi  onmis  Effosiu  labor." 

Speak  not  of  gladnew  I  let  no  word  of  pride 
Bail  the  late  boon,  too  poor  to  be  denied. 
He  comes— escaped  die  dmigeoii  end  the  chain, 
Omffewioo's  Tictim  sears  fan  home  tigiin. 
His  home  t  Abu  1  no  joTons  flush  ttppeUa 
On  his  worn  cheek — no  wv  of  n^it'roas  tears ; 
His  native  breexe  plara  roond  him,  yet  it  brings 
Mo  thrill  of  life — no  Dealing  on  its  wings ; 
EKs  eye  is  histreiess"  his  fldtal  gaze 

nnnnnaberad  olgeds  Idly  stnyi^ 
And  if  he  starts,  'tis  bnt  at  shadows  cast 
Od  the  blank  Present  from  the  hideons  Fast ; 
Received  by  Albion  from  the  sabiect  sea. 
He  treads  her  s<^,  im»  feels  that  M  is  ftee  I 
Ah  I  who  can  tell  what  Ung'riBg  torments 
wrought 

The  ftll  of  reason,  and  Ae  mtA  of  tbonght  I 
What  strokes  of  snbtlest  eraelqr  befell 
The  fteebmn  entire  in  a  despot's  cell; 
Bow  lutrshly  stated  on  a  Briton's  ear 
The  gaoler's  uireat — the  slave-official's  sneer ; 
How  rank  the  stifling  air — how  fiunt  the  ray 
That  mocked  his  veamingB  for  excladed  day  I 
Think  of  the  loathstnne  meal,  the  fetter'd  limb,' 
Tlie  weary  night-watch  in  that  dnngeon  dim ; 
Think,  sadder  yet,  of  all  the  ills  ^t  flow 
From  nncongenial  fellowship  in  woe 
Unn)eakabt^wben  oaths  encounter  prar'r. 
Ana  Crime  taunts  Qrief,  and  Folly  modes  Daa- 
pairl 

Think  yet  ac^— and  in  that  little  word 
Condense  aU  sorrow^hink  of  hope  defenr*d  1 
As  the  poor  Captire  sickening  hour  hy  honr, 
Invoked  the  vision  of  his  conntry's  pow'r. 
And  vainly  doem'd  her  arm,  oatstretched  to 
saTe, 

WonM  reach  thesnff*rer  in  tfiat  living  grave  I 
Sneh  was  kit  prison  dieer.   At  home,  the 
while. 

Soft  Clarendon  assumed  his  blandest  smile, 
Sootb'd  startled  Peers  with  laudatory-  tales 
Of  Kaples  law,  and  Bomba's  pleasant  gaols  ; 
Betail'd  the  flatt'ries  of  his  Court,  and  pro^id 
The  Pirate  Kins,  "  a  man  to  be  beloved  I " 
Oh  1  fer  a  voice  of  pow'r  to  nige  the  suit 
Which  WATT  might  urge— but  those  wan  Hps 

are  mute— 
A  voice  high'pitch'd  above  the  vulgar  cries 
Of  shouting  mobs  or  pack'd  majonties ; 
Such  ofi  mtcfat  echo  with  indignant  roar 
The  note  of  Freedom  heard  from  I'iedmont's 

shore, 

And  cry  in  Britun's  half-«waken'd  ear, 
*'  Stand  for  the  Right,  true  wisdom  dans  BOt 
fear." 

'Tis  not  too  late  fer  BritainI 

Bnt  for  him — 
The  wrong'd,  the  sorrow-scathed— Hope's  star 
is  dim. 

Well  may  we  blush,  and  droop  the  pensive  head. 
And  breathe  feint  dirges  o'er  the  living  dead ; 

*  Mr.  Watt  is  one  of  ttie  British  En^neers 
wrongfully  imprisoned  by  the  King  of  Naples — 
Mtd^severi^andexposniereducM  toidiooy. 


Kind  hearti  should  weep,  and  earnest  voices 

For  the  last  victim  of  tvraiudc  sway. 
Lo  I  as  he  passes,  varving  passions  spei^, 
In  gatber'a  l»ow,  set  lip,  or  dianging  cheek. 
The  hack  Diplomarist,  whose  parchment  soul 
Long  use  lias  shrivell'd  to  a  protocol, 
Shrv^  as  he  gaaes — raps  his  box — and  pays 
The  tiibnte  of  some  en^matle  jriinae ; 
The  fierce  Conspirator,  wftli  laws  at  s^ife. 
Sets  his  teeth  hard,  and  clutches  at  his  knife» 
And  whilst  of  anarchy  and  blood  he  dreams, 
Blends  human  pity  with  his  ruthless  schemes ; 
The  Patriot  meditates  the  stem  appeal 
To  Britain's  Soiati^  pledged  to  guard  her 
weal. 

And  only  tows  the  leereant  dupes  to  brand 
Whose  base  connivance  shamed  their  native 
land; 

While  outraged  Piety,  tho'  all  untaught 
To  pray  for  vengeance,  or  to  curae  in  thoa^l^ 
Yet  shudders  o'er  the  anrequited  wrong. 
And,  with  blanch'd  Up,  half  felters  "  Lord  I  how 
longi" 

—3n*e  Press. 


"FOR  MOTHER'S  SAKE." 

A  rATHBK  and  his  little  son 
On  wintry  waves  were  sailing; 

Fas^  from  Aeir  way,  the  light  of  day 
In  doud  and  gloom  was  feWns^ 

And  fiwcely  round  their  lonely  haxk 
The  stormy  winds  were  waiung. 

They  knew  that  peril  hover'd  near; 

They  mfi—"  O  Beavcn  delivar  1  '* 
Bat  a  wilder  blast  came  howling  past. 

And  soon  with  sob  and  shiver. 
They  struggled  in  tlte  icy  grasp 

Of  that  dsric,  ruahiog  river. 

"  Cling  fiist  to  me,  my  darlinj^  child," 

An  aasoished  voice  was  crying ; 
While,  silvery  clear,  o'er  tempest  drear. 

Rose  softer  tones  rcplving — 
"  O,  mind  not  me,  my  mthw  dear ; 

I'm  not  oflvid  of  dying ; 
O,  mind  not  me,  but  save  yourself. 

For  mother's  sake,  dear  ftther ; 
Leave  me,  and  hasten  to  the  shor^ 

Or  who  will  comfort  mother  i  " 

The  angel  forms  that  ever  vrai^ 

Unseen  on  men  attendant. 
Flew  up,  o'oQoy'd  to  heaven's  bright  gate, 

And  tnere  on  page  renilenden^ 
High  over  Uiose  of  nero^  bold, 

Aiid  martyrs  famed  ia  story, 
They  wrote  the  name  of  that  brave  hof. 

And  wrwubed  it  round  with  glory. 

God  bless  the  child  1  aj,  he  did  bless 

That  noble  self-denial, 
And  safely  bore  him  to  the  shore, 

Thronni  tem;^t,  toil  and  trial. 
Soon  tn  meir  bright  and  tranquil  home. 

Son,  sin,  and  that  dear  mother. 
For  whose  sweet  sake  so  mndh  wva  done, 

la.  n^ton  met  oadi  other. 

— Lomdom  Jbanwrf. 
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BOSWEIX— EARLY 

From  Th«  Qnutorly  Beriew. 

1,  Lettera  of  Jama  BonoM,  addreuedto 

the  Rev.  W.  J.  Temple.  Novrfirit  pub- 
lishtdfrom  the  Oriainal  M88.  With 
an  Introdudion  etna  Notet,  1  ToL  8 
TO.   London,  1897. 

2,  Boswdluma.   Edited  for  the  PMlobiblon 

Society.  67  Richard  Mon(^ton  Milnes. 
4to.   London,  18M. 

3,  BoawelVa  Life  nf  Johnum,   Edited  by 

the  Bi^  HoDonble  John  ^nbon 
Croker.  1  voL  Bnperial  8to,  Lon- 
don, 1847. 

The  coQtemparaies  of  Bonrell  had  a 
higher  opinum  of  hU  abilities  than  prevails  at 
present.  Lord  fiuohan  said  **  he  hsd  genius, 
but  wanted  ballast  to  eounteraet  his  whim." 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  "  Joumej  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,"  bore  teatimiHiy  to  his 
**  acutenesa  and  galetjr  of  otmversation."  Sir 
William  Forbes  M^novledged  tbiA  hia  "  tal- 
ents were  considerable,"  and  a  writer,  who 
was  probably  Isaac  Reed,  described  him  in 
the  "  European  Magaiine  "  '*  as  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent natural  parts,  on  which  he  had  en- 
grafted a  great  deal  of  knowledge."  His 
soctnl  powers  were  universally  recognised. 

If  general  approbati<ni,"  Johnson  wrote  to 
him  in  1778,  "  will  add  an>-thiiig  to  >-our  en- 
joyment, I  can  tall  you  that  I  have  heard  you 
mentioned  as  a  person  whom  ever^'body  likes. 
I  think  liib  has  fittle  more  to  give^"  The 
next  year  Johnaon  writea  to  him,  "The 
more  )-oa  are  seen  the  more  you  will  be 
liked ; "  and  deacsibiiig  him  to  a  lady,  he  said 
*■  Boswell  is  a  man  who  I  beliere  neTCt  left  a 
house  without  leavii^  a  wish  for  his  zetam." 
David  Hume  speaks  of  him  in  a  letter  as 
being  "  very  good-humored,  very  agreeable, 
and  very  mad."  Burke  doubted  if  he  were 
fit  to  be  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club,  but 
it  was  before  they  were  acquainted  and  when 
he  WAS  elected  the  great  statesman  was  won 
over  by  an  hilarity  so  abounding  and  sponta- 
neous that  he  maintained  it  to  be  no  more 
meritorious  than  to  possess  a  good  constitu- 
tion. To  Boswell's  other  qualities  for  enliv- 
ening a  dtcle  was  j<Hncd  a  talent  for  mimicry 
which  was  then  in  &dii(Hi  among  Uie  wits  of 
the  metropolis,  most  of  whom  emph^ed  it, 
as  he  tells  in  hia  "  Life  of  Johuson,"  to  add 
piquancy  to  their  anecdotes.  In  his  boyhood 
he  had  imitated  in  the  pit  <tf  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  the  lowing  of  a  cow  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  there  was  a  general  cry  in  the  gat 
lery  "  Encore  the  cow !  "  He  attempted  to 
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vary  the  performance  with  very  inforior  efiiMt 
and  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  who  sat  next  him, 
whispered  in  his  ear,  **  StidL  to  the  cow, 
monl  "  His  proficieney  in  the  art  inoreascd 
with  yean,  and  in  a  tiul  of  skill  hetwcoD 
himself  and  OanMt  to  see  whidi  ooold 
the  best  pmooation  of  Johnson,  he  dbsolut^ 
ly  outdid  the  incomparable  actor,  who  was  fa- 
mous for  the  funiity,  in  the  oonversational 
part,  and  was  only  surpaased  by  him  in  the 
.  iniieiior  branch  taking  off  tiieir  frieod'a 
method  of  reciting  verse.  Hannah  Hoare  waa 
the  um}are.  With  the  accuracy  oi  distinction 
for  whioh  he  was  celebrated,  Johnson  has  re- 
marked that  mimicry  requires  great  powers, 
tlwn^  it  is  to  make  a  mean  use  of  them— 
"  greet  acutenesa  of  observation,  great  nCen- 
tion  of  what  is  obserred,  and  great  plianey 
o^ans  to  repreeent  what  is  (Aserved."  It  ia 
not  a  little  aiogular  that  a  mA,  vhidi  haa 
conferred  an  immoftaUty  upon  Boswell  far 
beyond  what  the  most  indolgent  of  his 
plauding  firiends  would  have  supposed  him 
capable  of  attaining,  should  be  the  very 
ground  with  poeterity  for  questioning  his 
abilities.  That  a  donee  shmild  have  pro- 
duced a  biography  which,  by  general  confes- 
sion, stands  at  the  head  of  its  own  depart* 
moot  fd  literature — a  department  so  difficult 
that  it  con  boost  fewor  masterpieces  than  any 
other  species  of  eompoaftion— is  without  a 
parallel,  and  hardly  conoavable.  Imbsdli^ 
and  absurdity  could  not  of  themselves  give 
birth  to  exoeUenee.  To  exaggerate  Boswell^ 
weaknessea  was  perhaps  imposrible,  bat  the 
talenta  whieh  mmgled  with  them  have  somo- 
Umee  been  denied  <»  undemted,  and  a  pa»- 
adtmcal  antithesis  has  been  set  up  betweeoi 
the  folly  of  the  man  and  the  greatness  of  hi» 
book.  His  reasoning  fluuhies  were,  no 
doubt,  small;  he  waa  childishly  vain  and 
oflen  silly  in  bis  conduct  {  all  of  whioh  may- 
be equally  affirmed  of  Lord  Nelsoa,  and  ytk 
did  not  prevent  the  oo^klstenoe  of  ganioib. 
The  "  Life  of  Johnson  "  is  rendered  in  som» 
degree  more  entertaining  by  the  fwbles  (tf  ita 
author,  but  its  ^an  and  execution,  everything 
which  oonstitutcs  its  enduring  interest  and 
value,  are  due  to  mind  and  skill,  and  not  to 
the  aiiaence  of  these  qualities. 

Johnson  aaaerted  in  1773  that  up  to  that 
period  there  had  been  no  good  biography  d 
any  literary  man  in  England.  "  Besides," 
he  said,  "the  common  incidents  of  life,  iL 
should  tell  us  his  Btudies,hii  mode  of  livings 
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the  ID  etna  by  vhkih  he  attained  to  excellence 
and  his  opinion  of  hia  own  woriu."  There 
vere  two  thing*  which  he  was  confident  he 
oonld  do  well— «tate  what  a  book  ought  to 
bi^  and  why  it  fell  'ahort  of  the  oonception. 
Iliia  mwt  hare  been  more  partioularly  the 
caie  with'  biography,  whidi  was  his  fevorite 
punuit,  and  one  upon  which  he  had  reflpcted 
mndi.  Yet  before  he  had  ottered  the  obser- 
Tation  which  embodied  bis  scheme  Boewell 
had  framed  a  fer  superior  plan,  and  bis  cor- 
respondence is  eiridence,  if  any  evidence 
ooold  he  required,  that  bis  work  was  original 
1^  design,  and  not  by  chance.  "  I  am  abso- 
lutely certain,**  he  writes  to  his  friend  Tern* 
pie, "  that  my  node  of  Uograpby,  which  gives 
not  only  a  history  of  Johnson's  riuble  pro- 
gma  through  the  world,  and  <^  his  publioa- 
tioiu,  but  a  view  of  his  miiid  in  hii  letters 
and  converaationB,  is  the  moat  perfect  that 
eta  be  eonceiTed,  and  will  he  more  of  a  Life 
than  any  woik  that  has  yet  appeared."  Sev- 
eral persons  had  reported  the  conversations 
of  eminent  writers,  many  bad  given  collec- 
tions of  letters  to  the  world,  but  nobody  be- 
fore Boawell  bad  framed  a  distinct  idea  of 
oranbining  them  into  a  life-like  portrait  j  of 
reproducing  departed  greatness  upon  paper ; 
•of  depicting  habits,  talk,  manners,  disposi- 
tion, and  appearance,  with  the  fullness  and  cx- 
^aetnesa  of  reah^.  Biography  had  been  cnl- 
tirated  by  the  andenta  aa  well  as  the  mod- 
ems; and  after  hundreds  had  tried  their 
bands  upon  it  for  centuries,  it  waa  no  small 
inlelleetaal  disdnotion  to  be  the  first  to  per- 
<oem  its  trae  compass  and  capabilities. 
Neither  was  it  a  mere  mechanical  task  to  fill 
up  the  outline.  Boswell  was  not  very  witty, 
■Jtxa  very  wise,  but  he  bad  an  exquisite  appre- 
ciation of  wit  and  wisdom.  He  avows  again 
and  again  that  he  only  recorded  portions  of 
what  be  beard,  and  the  internal  evidence 
would  prove  of  itself,  without  his  assertion, 
that  be  winnowed  his  matter.  No  wholesale 
and  servile  report  could  possess  the  v%or  and 
xaeiness  of  his  seleotiona^  In  one  or  two  in- 
Btancea  others  have  retailed  the  same  coorer- 
aations  as  himself  at  more  than  treble  the 
iMigth,  and  with  not  a  tithe  ot  the  spirit 
His  tact  is  the  more  remaricable,  that  he 
carefully  treasured  up  trifles,  when,  to  use  bu 
own  words,  "  they  were  amusing  and  charac- 
teristic," and  it  is  seldom  in  these  coses  that 
his  judgment  is  at  fault  Fttzherbert  said 
that  it  was  not  every  man  who  oould  cany  a 


(on  mot,  and  probably  no  man  carries  witti- 
cinms  correctly,  who  has  not  himself  a  full 
com|Hrebrasion  of  their  point  Boswell  car- 
ried repartees,  maxima,  and  a^;umente  w^ 
accuracy,  because  be  telt  th^  force,  and 
tbrougbout  hia  worii  debub  them  in  a  man- 
ner which  ahow*  the  keenness  of  hia  reliah. 
To  follow  the  hum  of  eonvosation  with  so 
much  intelligence,  and  amid  the  confused 
medley  to  distinguish  what  was  worthy  to  be 
preserved,  required  unusual  quickness  of  ro- 
prehension,  and  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the 
notion  that  he  vras  simply  endowed  with 
strength  of  memory.  His  sharp  ^e  for 
manneiB  and  motives  taught  him  in  addition 
to  preserve  the  dramatic  vitality  of  his  scenes. 
"  Tlie  incidental  observations,"  ssys  Kb. 
Croker, "  with  which  he  explains  or  enlivena 
the  dialogue,  are  terse,  appropriate,  and  pio- 
turesque — we  not  merely  hear  his  company, 
we  gee  them.** 

His  perception,  again,  of  cbamoter  was 
acute.  His  portraits  not  Mily  of  Johnson, 
but  of  the  society  grouped  around  his  central 
figure,  are  marked  by  the  nicest  lines  of  in- 
dividuality. Goldsmith,  Garrick,  Beauclerk, 
and  Dr.  Taylor,  are  drawn  with  a  vividness 
which  could  hardly  be  eclipsed,  and,  what  is 
the  perfection  of  the  art,  the  result  is  produced 
by  half-a-dozen  easy  strokes.  He  possessed 
the  rare  feculty  of  being  able  to  single  out  the 
predse  truts  which  were  peculiar  to  each  per^ 
son,  and  whoever  toiea  to  imitate  him  will 
learn  to  respect  the  felicitous  touehea  of  his 
diserimfaiating  pen.  **FeT  people,"  said  John- 
son, **  who  have  lived  with  a  man  know  what 
to  remark  about  him.  The  chaplain  of  Bish- 
op Pearce,  whom  I  was  to  assist  in  writing 
some  memoirs  of  bis  Lordship,  could  tell  me 
scarcely  anything,"  He  wanted  in  his  early 
days  of  authorship  to  give  a  Life  of  Dryden, 
and  applied  for  materials  to  Swinney  and  Col- 
ley  Gbber,  the  only  two  persons  then  alive 
who  had  seen  him.  Swinney  bad  nothing  to 
relate  of  so  ftmous  a  personage,  except  that 
at  Will's  eofibe-house  he  bad  a  chair  by  the 
fire  in  irinter,  when  it  was  called  his  winter 
chair,  and  that  it  Was  set  in  the  balcony  in 
summer,  when  it  was  called  his  summer  cfaur. 
Gibber  asserted  that  he  was  as  well  acquaint- 
ed vrith  bim  as  if  he  had  been  bis  own  broth- 
er, and  could  tell  a  thousand  anecdotes  of  him, 
but  his  reminiscences  were  summed  up  in  the 
barren  announcement  "that  he  recollected 
him  a  decent  old  man,  arbiter  of  critical  die- 
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pntes  at  Wiirt."  In  the  latter  case  Johnson 
thought  that  the  poverty  of  the  uiforraatlon 
was  partly  explained  by  the  little  indraacy 
which  Drj'den  was  likely  to  have  permilted  to 
Cibber,  in  spite  of  his  boasted  familiarity. 
"  He  has  perhaps  one  leg  only  in  the  room, 
end  durst  not  draw  in  the  other."  Derrick 
was  sent  to  Dr}'den't  relaUons  with  no  better 
result.  "  I  believe  "  said  Johnson,  "  he  got 
all  that  I  should  have  got  myself,  but  it  was 
nothing."  In  the  "  Rambler  "  he  atatei  that 
there  ere  not  many  who  can  describe  a  living 
acquaintance  except  by  his  grosser  peculiari- 
tiea.  Swinney,  C^ber,  and  his  own  relations 
could  not  describe  the  great  poet  at  all.  Not- 
withstanding the  immense  advantage  of  hav- 
ing the  mar^terly  model  of  Boswell  to  work 
by,  the  Lives  which  have  appeared  since  his 
thne  have  not  tended  to  weaJten  the  opinion 
expressed  by  J(Anson  of  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  the  art  of  bic^aphical  portraiture.  With 
rare  exceptions  the  authors  have  neither 
known  what  to  tell,  nor  what  to  leave  untold. 

The  value  of  Boswell's  graphic  narrative  is 
vastly  increased  by  the  minute  fidelity  of  the 
representation.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observed 
oi  the  veraoioua  Johnson,  that,  admirable  as 
he  was  in  sketching  charuters,  he  obtained 
(Bstinctness  at  the  expense  of  perfect  accura- 
ey,  and  as^ned  to  people  more  than  they 
really  bad,  whether  of  g^>od  or  bad;  but  to 
Boswell's  book  the  great  painter  gave  the  re- 
markable testimony,  that  every  word  of  tt 
might  be  depended  upon  as  if  delivered  upon 
oath.  Though  many  persons,  when  it  ap- 
peared, were  displeased  with  the  way  in  which 
they  themselves  were  exhibited,  no  one  accused 
him  of  serious  misrepresentation,  or  of  sacri- 
ficing truth  to  effect.  He  never  heightened  a 
aeene,  exaggerated  a  feature,  Improved  a  ato- 
ry,  or  polished  a  conversation.  His  veneration 
for  his  hero  could  not  entice  him  into  smooth- 
ing down  his  asperities.  Hannah  More  begged 
that  he  might  be  drawn  less  rudely  than  life. 
**  I  will  not  cut  off  his  claws,"  Boswell  rough- 
ly re])tied,  **  nor  make  a  tiger  a  eat,  to  ^esse 
anybody." 

When  it  was  asserted  in  Johnson's  presence 
that  the  **  life  of  a  mere  literary  man  could 
not  be  very  entertaming,"  Johnson  replied 
**  that  this  was  a  remark  which  had  been  made 
and  repeated  without  Jostice."  He  had  pre- 
vious^ written  a  paper  in  the  **  Idler"  to  dis- 
prove the  opinion  by  argument,  and  had  since 
done  modi  in  hk  "lives  of  the  Poeti"  to 


disprove  it  by  example.  He  affirmed  in  con- 
versation that  no  mode  of  existence  had  more 
interesting  variety,  and  in  his  essay  he  pointed 
out  that,  besides  partaking  of  the  common 
condition  of  humanity,  a  writer  is  exposed  to 
many  vicisutudes  which  were  peculiar  to  his 
crafL  He  argued  that  the  life  of  a  literary 
man  might  be  very  entertaining  as  a  literary 
life,  and  that,  as  the  "  gradations  of  a  gener- 
al's career  were  from  battle  to  battle,  those  of 
an  author's  were  from  book  to  book."  Bos- 
well has  added  to  his  other  distinctions  that 
he  has  even  gone  beyond  the  position  hu 
hero,  and  has  demonstrated  that  the  history 
of  a  literary  man  may  not  only  he  as  enter- 
taining as  any  other,  but  may  be  "without 
exception  the  most  entertaining  book  ever 
read."  This  is  his  own  judgment  of  his  "Life 
of  Johnson,"  and  posterity  has  confirmed  the 
verdict.  The  wit,  the  wisdom,  the  anecdote, 
the  talk  of  famous  men  and  the  talk  about 
them,  the  strangeness  and  vivacity  of  the  in- 
cidents, the  singularity  and  eminence  of  the 
characters,  the  whole  of  a  grand  scene  in  a 
great  period,  revealed,  as  it  were,  both  to  the 
eye  and  ear,  combine  to  render  his  book  the 
most  fascinating  and  instructive  that  ever  ia* 
sned  from  the  press. 

The  "  Letters  of  Boiwell,"  which  have  re- 
cently appeared,  exhibit  him  rather  m  hii 
weakness  than  his  strength.  Many  of  them 
ought  never  to  have  seen  the  light,  and  they 
have  been  edited  with  a  flippancy  and  a  bad 
taste  which  are  far  too  glaring  to  need  expos- 
ure. The  contradictory  elements  of  which 
Boswell's  character  was  compounded  come 
out  more  strongly  if  possible  in  his  private 
correspondence  than  in  the  works  he  gave  to 
the  world.  The  pride  of  ancient  blood,  he 
said  in  his  <*  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  was  his 
predomirant  pasuon,  and  ha  tells  Temple 
that  his  grand  object  in  life  is  the  femily  of 
Auchinledc.  The  importance  he  attached  to 
his  station  waa  no  doubt  extravagant,  and 
often  broke  out  in  a  childish  feshion,  as,  when 
some  spurious  lines  by  "Jlfr.  Boswell"  ap- 
peared in  an  obscure  paper  called  the  "  Ora- 
cle," he_  went  to  the  editor  and  got  him  to 
promise  to  mention  "handsomely"  that  they 
were  not  by  James  Boswell,  Etq.  But  his 
respect  for  the  aristocracy  of  rank  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  his  veneration  for  the  aristocracy 
of  genius.  **  I  have  the  h^piness,"  he  wrote 
to  Lord  Chatham,  "  of  being  capable  to  con- 
template with  supreme  de%ht  those  distin- 
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gouhed  i|Hrits  by  which  God  is  sometimea 
pleaBcd  to  honor  humanity."  To  these  he  at- 
tached himself  with  a  fervor  vhich  no  ridicule 
could  abate,  and  he  u  immortal  through  his 
devotion  to  the  plebaan  Johnson,  who  de- 
clared, "  I  have  great  merit  in  being  sealoua 
for  the  honors  of  birth,  for  I  can  hardly  tell 
who  was  my  grandfather."  The  narrow-mind- 
ed old  judge  who  really  believed  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  technicalities  of  law  was  a  higher 
acquisition  than  any  literary  attainment,  and 
that  to  be  Laird  of  Auchinleck  was  a  lofUer 
distinction  than  to  be  a  Johnson  or  a  Burke, 
upbraided  his  son  "  for  going  over  Scotland 
with  a  brute."  The  son  who,  in  spite  of  his 
own  assertion,  had  a  far  more  predominant 
pBsaimi  than  pride  of  blood,  exclaimed,  when 
relating  the  drenmstance,  **  Think  how  tbotk- 
ingly  erroneous  I"  He  had  equal  enthusiasm 
for  General  FaoU ;  and  when  he  brought  both 
his  idols  together  and  acted  as  interpreter  be- 
tween them,  he  happily  compared  himself  to 
an  isthmus  connecting  two  great  continents. 
He  did  not,  however,  in  his  zeal  for  Corsica 
and  its  hero,  commit  the  often  quoted  absurd- 
ity of  parading  himself  at  the  Stratford  Jn- 
l^ee  with  the  label  "  Corsica  Boswell "  on  his 
hat.  Davies,  who  in  the  sole  authority  for  the 
assertion,  withdrew  it  when  better  ioibimed, 
and  substituted  a  version  whi^h  agrees  with 
that  which  was  ^ven  at  the  time  in  the  **  Lon- 
don Magazine."  The  struggles  of  Cornea  for 
independence  had  roused  popular  sympathy 
in  England.  Boswell's  account  of  the  island 
and  people  had  been  recently  published,  and 
genemlly  applauded ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
attention  which  he  himself  had  largely  con- 
tributed to  attract  to  the  cause,  he  went  to 
the  Stratford  masquerade,  where  everj'body 
appeared  in  a  foncy  dresS,  habited  as  a  Coni- 
can  chief.  The  true  inscription  embroidered 
jxpan  his  cap  was  Viva  la  Liberia,  which  re- 
ared to  the  character  he  personated.  In 
this  there  was  nothing  prepoeteroua,  nor  was 
it  considered  in  the  least  mappropriate  by  his 
brother  masqueraders.  He  was  giulty,  bow- 
erer,  of  the  fblly  of  putting  on  the  Corrican 
costume  when  he  called  on  Mr.  Vitt  to  present 
a  letter  from  Paoli.  The  great  commoner, 
said  Lord  Buchan,  who  was  present,  "smiled, 
but  received  him  very  graciously  in  his  pom- 
pous manner."  A  little  later  he  wrote  to  the 
stately  minister,  now  become  Lord  Chatham, 
and  told  him  that  he  could  labor  hard,  that 
he  felt  himself  coming  forward,  and  that  he 


hoped  to  be  usefol  to  his  country,  adding, 
"  Could  your  Lordship  find  time  to  honor  me 
now  and  then  with  a  letter?"  Uis  finend 
Mabne  mentions  among  his  qualities  that  he 
was  an  excellent  judge  of  human  nature, but, 
as  frequently  happens,  self-conont  and  self- 
interest  would  not  permit  him  to  apply  to  his 
own  conduct  the  penetration  which  he  dis- 
played in  his  observation  of  others.  He  told 
Johnson  that  his  father  contrived  to  amuse 
himself  with  "  verj'  small  matters."  "  I  have 
tried  this,"  he  went  on,  "  but  it  would  not  do 
with  me."  Johnson  (laughing)— "  No,  sir: 
it  must  be  bom  with  a  man  to  be  contented 
to  take  up  with  little  things."  What  Boswell 
supposed  Johnson  to  have  laughed  at  ia  im- 
posuble  to  be  conjectored,  but  the  same  im- 
pmtancfl  wbidi  led  him  to  feni^  that  his  van- 
ities and  frivoltiea  were  the  reverse  of  little, 
would  not  allow  him  to  perceive  that  the  laogh 
waa  at  him. 

The  ardor  of  Boswell's  admiration  for  the 
products  of  intellect  was  sometimes  displayed 
in  curious  ways.  In  a  fit  of  melancholy  he 
was  distressed  to  think  that  in  a  new  state  of 
being  the  poetry  of  Shakspeare  would  not 
exist  A  lady  relieved  him  by  saying,  **  The 
first  thing  you  will  meet  with  in  the  next 
world  will  be  an  elegant  copy  of  Shakspeare** 
works  presented  to  you."  He  repeated  this 
to  Johnson,  and  relates  that  the  tage  smiled 
benignantly,  and  did  not  appear  to  ^sai^irove 
of  the  notion.  In  the  case  of  any  other  per^ 
son  BoBwellj  as  in  the  former  instance,  would 
have  given  a  truer  interpretation  to  a  smile 
which  was  elicited  by  the  gross  absurdity  of 
the  supposition.  Mr.  Croker  has  put  the 
circumstance  into  his  index  under  the  head  of 
"  Worldly-m'jidedncsR,  singular  instance  of," 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  second 
person  ever  existed  who  was  tormented  by 
the  idea  that  no  felicity  could  be  perfect  with- 
out a  Shakspeare,  or  who  would  instantly 
have  admitted  into  his  re%ious  creed  the 
saggestion  that  be  would  meet  with  an'*d&- 
ganf  copy  "  bej-ond  the  grave.  Impious  men 
may  have  talked  such  language  in  prolane 
levity ;  Bosw«ll  alone  oould  have  adopted  it 
in  solemn  seriousness. 

In  his  determination  to  obtain  the  acquaint- 
ance of  eminent  persona  he  was  often  led  to 
be  forward  and  intrusive.  He  talked  of  going 
to  Sweden  with  Johnson,  and  expressed  a 
pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  Uie  King. 
"  I  doubt,  ur,"  said  Johnson,  <*  if  he  would 
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speak  to  tw."  "  I  am  sure,"  subjoined  Colonel 
Macleod,  "  Mr.  Bosvetl  vould  speak  to  him." 
This  leads  Bosvell  to  offer  "  a  short  defence 
of  his  propenritT'"  ^hich  "  he  hoped  did  not 
deserve  m  hard  a  name  as  hupudmee,"  whkli 
"had  procured  hnn  nraeh  haptuneis,*  and 
vhich  he  thought  must  be  exennble  If  it  ms 
praiseworthy  to  seek  knowledge  in  defiance 
of  any  other  description  of  diffieulty.  But 
there  is  the  obvious  difference  that  the  labori- 
ous student  inTolveB  no  one  except  himself. 
His  book  cannot  be  disgnsted  by  his  advances, 
or  mortify  him  by  repulsing  them.  The, 
Btmnge  mixture  of  jarring  qualities  is  here 
again  apparent  However  Boswell  might 
lower  himself  by  fbrdng  his  way  into  com- 
pany where  he  waa  unwelcome,  the  homage 
he  showed  to  genius  waa  rarely  debased  by 
any  tincture  of  ^eophancy.  His  worship 
Johnson  could  not  win  him  to  acquiesce  in 
many  of  the  flivorite  opnions  of  his  oracle. 
He  differed  stoutly  upon  the  question  of 
American  Taxation,  and  his  more  catboKc 
tastes  would  not  permit  him  to  be  unjust  to 
the  novels  of  Fielding,  the  poetry  of  Gray, 
and  the  acting  of  Oanick.  His  was  the  in- 
dependent, honest  admiration  of  what  was 
truly  admirable.  He  umply  paid  to  the  living 
author  tlie  resi)ect  which  posterity  admits  to 
be  due  to  the  name,  works,  and  conversation 
of  Johnson.  As  he  said  himself,  "  It  is  a 
noble  attachment,  fbr  the  attractions  are 
genius,  leamii^,  and  pie^."  Even  the  aar^ 
caim  and  vehemence  of  the  master,  before 
which  most  people  quailed,  could  not  awe  the 
pupil  bto  a  seeming  eomplianee.  Notwith- 
standing that  in  his  aj^pmientative  contests 
with  his  friend  he  was  little  better  than  an 
untrained  stripling  in  the  hands'of  a  brawny 
and  dexterous  prize-fighter,  he  continued,  as 
long  as  he  was  able,  to  return  blow  for  blow, 
was  always  ready  to  re-enter  the  ring  where 
he  had  so  often  been  mauled,  and  in  spite  of 
ingenious  sophistry  and  witty  repartee,  occa- 
sionally  gained  an  ad\-antage  over  his  formid- 
able opponent 

If  Boswell's  traditional  respect  fbr  heredi- 
tary rank  was  overborne  by  his  intenser  ad:- 
mintion  fbr  self-raised  genius,  his  abstract 
notions  of  dignity  were  equally  contradicted 
by  his  native  sociality  of  ^sposition.  He 
calls  himself  to  Temple  "  the  proud  Boswell," 
and  talks  of  hia  "  Spanish  stateliness  of  man- 
ner." One  of  his  resolutions  of  amraidmeot 
when  the  publication  of  his  Aeeonnt  of  Cor- 


sica should  have  gjven  him  a  character  to 
sopport  was  "to  be  grave  %nd  reserved." 
But  nature  was  stronger  than  artiflee.  "  Yon 
are  a  philosopher,**  said  Mr.  Edwards,  an  M 
fblloi^U^liBn,  to  Dr.  Johnson j  "I  have 
tried,  too,  in  my  time,  to  he  a  philostqther, 
bnt  I  doiA  know  how,  cheerfhlneas  was  al- 
wa}-B  breaking  in,"  Boswell  relates  that 
Buike,  Reynolds,  and  all  the  eminent  persons 
to  whom  he  repeated  this  remark  thought  it 
an  exquisite  trait  of  character  that  simple  Mr. 
Edwards  should  so  ludicrously  mistake  the 
nature  of  philosophy,  and  should  labor  in 
vain  to  get  rid  of  a  blessing  and  set  np 
melancholy  in  its  stead.  Yet  the  Uognpher 
who  joined  in  tfae  smile  did  the  same  thhig 
when  he  frnttlessly  radeavored  to  supplant  ge- 
niality by  haugfatmess,  a  virtoe  by  a  vie^  and  fai 
spite  of  hia  efforts  to  be  distant  and  self-im- 
portant  good-humor  and  good-fellowship  woe 
"  always  breaking  In."  He  would  have  learnt 
to  Talue  Ms  native  dispoMtion  if  tiie  conclu- 
sive observation  of  Baxter  had  ever  occurred 
to  his  mind,  that,  howsoever  proud  a  man 
may  be  himself,  he  always  loves  humility  in 
others.  Vanity,  indeed,  Boswell  retained  in 
abundance,  but  it  was  fiuniltar  and  not  stately, 
intnmvc  u>d  not  reserrbd,  inviting  liberties 
rather  than  repelling  advances.  He  shared 
for  a  short  time  a  set  of  chamben  in  London 
vrith  a  younger  brother  of  his  friend  Temple, 
a  half-^y  lieutenant.  He  lamented  to  the 
elder  Temple  that  he  had  unluckily  allowed 
his  f^Ilow-lodgn  to  be  too  bee  with  him,  and 
owned  he  iras  hurt  to  be  npon  an  equality 
with  the  military  stripling.  His  own  age 
was  but  twenty-three.  He  soon  apparently 
abandoned  a  struggle  in  which  he  was  always 
defeated.  '*  He  was  generally  liked,"  Lord 
Stowell  told  Mr.  Croker, "  as  a  good-natured, 
jolty  ffellow ; "  but  to  the  inquiry,  "  Was  he 
respected  ?"  Lord  Stowell  replied,  "  Why,  I 
think  he  had  about  that  proportion  of  respect 
you  might  guess  would  be  shown  to  a  jolly 
fellow."  Stiflhess  vrould  have  been  torture  to 
a  man  of  his  animal  spirits  and  convivial 
tmperament  His  reason  fbr  liking  the 
Bodety  of  playera  end  soldiers  vras  because 
they  stvpaased  aU  others  "  in  animation  and 
relish  of  existence."  "  f£s  eye"  is  said  by 
the  writer  in  the  "  European  Hagacme  "to 
have  glistened,  and  his  countenance  to  have 
lighted  up,  when  he  saw  the  human  feee 
divme."  This  social  propenu^,  which  brc^ 
in  an  instant  through  the  eUlling  loaein] 
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hatntual  to  Englishmen,  put  Btrugen  tm-: 
mediately  at  ease  with  him.  "  No  man,"  be 
talh  Temple,  "  has  been  more  luoceesful  in 
making  acquaintances  than  I  have  been]  I' 
even  bring  people  on  quickly  to  a  degree  of 
oordiality."  But,  with  bis  usual  nalvef^,  be 
mistook  the  cause  of  bis  success,  and  instead 
of  peroetving  that  his  own  frankness  and 
cmdiality  kbidled  heartiness  in  others*  he 
seemed  to  Ibncy  that  it  sprung  up  spontane- 
ovaly  towarda  himself  ftom  some  indefinable 
teomation  of  appearance.  Aftniebtingtbat 
in  a  jomnay  to  Scotland  an  agraeal^  young 
widow  in  Uie  coach  nursed  fall  lame  toot  on 
hn  knee,  he  triumphantly  sulyoins,  "Am  I 
not  fortunate  in  having  something  i^ut  me 
that  interests  most  people  at  first  sight  in 
my  favor  ?"  His  chief  defect  as  a  companion 
was,  as  he  acknowledges,  that  he  talked  at 
random,  end  in  the  exuberance  of  his  spirits 
sometimes  talked  too  much.  "  Boswell  shall 
talk  to  you,"  was  one  of  the  inflictions  with 
which  Beaudnk  playfiilly  thnatened  Lord 
Charlemoot. 

For  the  principles  of  mankind  to  be  better 
then  their  practice  is  far  too  freqiwnt  an  in- 
oonaisteney  to  be  portieularly  oharaoteriatic  i 
but  even  this  common  contradiction  becomes 
noticeable  in  Boswell  from  the  excess  to  which 
he  carried  iL  In  his  opinions  he  was  reli- 
gious and  moral,  in  his  conduct  a  libertine 
and  a  drunkard.  In  acknowled^ng  to  Tem- 
ple, at  the  age  of  twenty-aiz,  some  of  his 
licentious  proceedings,  he  adds,  "You  may 
depend  upon  it  that  very  soon  my  follies  will 
be  at  an  end,  and  I  shaU  turn  out  an  admira- 
ble member  of  society.*'  A  little  later  and 
he  fixes  a  period  when  what  be  calls  "his 
perfection"  is  to  commence.  The  period 
•rrires,  and  he  confesses  that  "be  hat  been 
as  wild  as  ever,"  but  deelarea  that,  **  if  there 
la  any  firmnesa  at  all  in  him,  he  will  never 
■gain  behave  in  a  manner  ao  unworthy  at  the 
fiiend  of  PaolL"  This  protestation  was  suc- 
ceeded by  more  relapses,  and  more  futile 
promises  of  perfection.  His  appetites  to  the 
last  continued  to  get  the  better  of  his  virtue. 
Bis  love  of  wine  increased  with  yean,  and  he 
died  prematurely  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  from 
the  effects  of  dissipation.  Besides  his  gene- 
ral tiun  for  conviviality,  he  bad  recourse  to 
the  bottle  to  drive  away  care ;  for,  like  most 
joyous  men,  be  was  liable  to  corresponding 
pnriods  of  dejHreasion.  One  of  his  latest 
dreads  was  kat  h«  ahouU  be  carried  off  in  a 


fit  of  intoxication.  Li  the  midst  of  these  ex- 
cesses he  never  ceased  to  bewail  his  offences, 
and  to  acknowledge  how  much  t  ey  degraded 
him.  His  reverence  for  religion  is  frequently 
manifested  in  his  **  Life  of  Johnson,"  and  his 
**  Letters  "  contain  an  instance  of  his  respect 
for  it  wbidi  would  hardly  have  been  •^ed 
for  in  a  person  so  lax  in  bis  babita.  A  Mr. 
NichoUs,  who  from  various  circumstan 
appears  to  have  been  the  person  known  as 
the  friend  of  the  poet  Gray,*  related  at  Boa- 
ireU^  house,  that  when  be  presented  himsdf 
for  ordination  to  Areblnslu^  I^mmond,  and 
was  asked  what  diviidfrf  be  had  read,  he  an- 
swered, **  None  at  sll|**that  the  archbishop 
replied  he  would  send  1dm  to  a  ologyman 
who  would  examine  him  properly — impljing 
that  his  examination  would  be  a  farce ;  that 
the  clergyman  set  him  to  vrrite  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  Mediator,  and  that,  hardly  un- 
derstanding what  was  meant,  he  scribbled 
"  some  strange  stuff  as  fast  as  he  would  do  a 
card  to  a  lady."  He  repeated  the  incident 
with  profane  levity,  avowing  himself  to  be 
perfidious  to  the  Archbishop,  if  the  story  was 
tnici  and  a  oalomniatw  ii^  as  Boawdl  b^ 
lieved,  it  was  febe— 
"  And  if  he  lies  not  mast  at  least  betray." 

In  «ther  case  he  was  a  traitor  to  the  fiock 
whom  be  professed  to  guide,  a  hypocrite,  and 
a  cheat  The  man  whose  life  is  a  standing 
fraud  upon  the  most  important  of  all  suljects 
can  never  be  believed  upon  any.  A  seomd 
infidel  was  present  at  the  conversation,  and 
Boswell  confined  himself  to  lodung  rebuke, 
because,  he  said, "  If  I  had  argued  upon  the 
impropriety  of  the  story,  the  matter  would 
have  been  niade  worse,  while  they  were  two 
to  one."  But  he  declared  he  would  never 
agun  admit  NichoUs  into  his  house,  and 
twice  called  upon  him  to  remonstrate  vrithout 
being  able  to  meet  with  him  till  he  was  step- 
ping into  bis  chuse  to  go  southwards.  **  Per- 
haps," he  adds,  '*  it  was  as  well  that  I  did  not 

*  Boswell  Bpealu  of  ^ctaoUs  as  exhibiting  **  a 
foppery  unbecoming  in  a  clergyman."  FoppeiT 
was  one  of  the  Uttleneeses  of  Gray;  and  hia  fnentu 
appear  in  this  respect  to  have  resembled  him.  lo 
a  letter  fVom  an  unknown  correspondent  of  Temple, 
and  which,  though  printed  with  the  Initials  N.  a. 
R.,  would,  we  suspect  tum  out  vjfm  Investiestiaa 
to  nave  oome  from  this  same  Borton  Nidic&,  sn 
observation  of  Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian,  ii 
reported,  **  that  when  he  saw  Mr.  Gray  in  Scot- 
land, he  gave  him  the  idea  of  a  person  who  meant 
to  pass  for  a  very  fine  gentleman."  Dr.  Bobeife- 
son  himself  Is  dcaoribed^aa  "  a  nervous  num.  who 
talks  broad  Scotch.*' 
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•ee  Inm.  Tdo  know  I  wpuk  pretty  itnmgfy." 
Boswell  to  be  sure  kept  company  with  IJwid 
Hume,  telling  him,  however,  that  he  vai  not 
clear  that  it  was  right,  and  excusing  hnnielf 
upon  the  ground  that  hit  infidel  fiiend  vu 
much  better  than  his  books.  The  historian 
at  any  rate  was  not  guilty  of  shocking  the 
ears  of  bis  believing  associates  with  impieties 
which  proved  the  dishonest  of  the  man, 
without  any  reference  to  the  erediUli^  of  the 
tuiix  of  the  Christian. 

The  errors,  foibles,  and  mconditenciea  of 
BoBweU  iqipeor  dot^ly  glaring  from  his  habit 
of  Uannii^  then.  He  one  day  mentioned 
to  Johnson  that  he  was  *■  oocanonally  trouUed 
with  a  fit  of  nanawneM."  "  Why,  air,"  ro- 
plied  Jdmaon,  **  so  «n  L  But  I  do  not 
it,"  This  BoBweU  relatea  to  illastrate  faii 
assertion  that  ^e  extraordinary  liberality  of 
his  hero  was  combined  with  **  a  propensity  to 
paltry  saving,"  instead  of  percaving  that  it 
was  meant  to  rebuke  his  own  inconsiderate 
loquacity.*  As  Swift  says,  some  grains  of 
folly  are  part  <tf  the  composition  of  human 
nature,  only  the  choice  is  left  ns  whether  we 
plaaae  to  wear  them  embossed  or  inlaid,  and 
it  was  Boawell's  choice  to  wear  his  embossed. 
^  flitonuated  Goldsmith's  envy  1^  the  plea 
tint  he  frankly  owned  it  upon  all  oocaitoDa. 
Johnson  maintained  that  it  was  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  chai^ ;  "  fbr  wiiat,''  he  said,  a 
man  avows  he  is  not  ashamed  to  think.** 
This,  which  is  true  of  moat  people,  is  only  a 
partial  explanation  of  the  singular  candor  of 
Boswelt,  who  related  the  things  which  he 
acknowledged  to  be  to  his  discredit  with  un- 
paralleled openness.  But  Johnson's  aaser- 
tton  is  to  a  great  estent  applicable  to  the 
ostentatious  conceit  of  bis  biographer,  who 
was  far  too  vain  to  blush  at  the  ebuUititma  of 
bis  vanity.  He  plainly  thought  that  "  pride 
should  I»  its  own  glass,  iU  own  trumpet,  its 
own  chronicle,'*  vnd  he  would  never  have 
assented  to  the  remainder  of  Agamemnon's 
reflection,  that "  whatever  praises  itself  but  b 
the  deed  devours  the  deed  in  the  pn^** 

*  Among  th«  mlseellsnetnis  observations  of 
JtAnson  -which  Boswell  ha»  preserrsd  there  la  one 
which  was  evidently  directed  against  tbo  bio- 
grspher  in  person.  *'  A  man  should  be  carefiil 
never  to  tell  tales  of  himself  to  his  own  disadvan- 
tage. People  '  tay  be  amnsed  and  lanrii  at  the 
time;  bat  tlie^  will  be  remeinbered  and  bnught 
out  sununst  h'  -  upon  SMue  sabaeqnent  ooeasion." 
The  Duke  of  Velliogtm  used  to  say  Uiat  no  one 
was  ever  the  uetter  for  advice.  BoswaU  assuredly 
was  not  an  ezceptkm  to  the  rule. 


Wm  eonfident  croed  upon  thla  point  oooM 
alone  have  induced  lum  to  puUish  tke  repri- 
mand heteeeived  from  Johnson  "  for  applmd^ 
ing  himself  too  frequently  in  company." 
"You  put  me  in  mind  of  a  man  who  waa 
standing  in  the  kitchen  of  an  inn  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  and  thus  accosted  the  person 
next  him — 'Do  you  know, sir,  who  I  amP* 
*  No,  sir,*  said  the  other, '  I  have  not  that  ad- 
vantage.' *  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  am  the  great 
Twahnley,  who  invented  the  New  Floodgate 
Iron.'"  Not  in  the  least  abashed  by  the 
comparison,  Boawell  is  earcfol  to  add  to  the 
ridicule  by  explaining  in  a  note  that "  iriiat 
the  gnat  Twabnley  waa  ao  proud  oi  having 
invented  waa  aqwdeaofbox-wm  foramootb- 
ing  Hnen.**  In  the  entertaining  extracts  from 
one  of  hie  manuseripta,  which  Mr.  Milnea 
edited  for  the  Philobiblon  Society,  we  find 
him  recording  that  his  friend  Temple  inter- 
rupted hia  boastfol  talk  with  the  retort — 
"  We  have  heard  of  many  kinds  of  hobby- 
horses, but,  Boswell,  you  ride  upon  yonrseK* 
The  poignancy  of  the  troth  was  even  with  him 
a  temptation  to  preserve  it  His  love  of  a 
good  saying  made  him  treasure  it  up,  although 
directed  against  himself.  As  he  expooed  In 
the  wo^  ha  puUidied  the  thmsta  he  had 
received  from  Jdmaon  aa  eanfolly  as  Antmj 
exhilHted  the  ataba  in  the  mantle  of  Caesar, 
so  he  perpetrates  In  his  note^Kxdc  the  wounda 
inflicted  hy  inferior  hands.  He  tells  that  he 
once  complained  of  dullness  in  the  presence 
<tf  Lord  Karnes,  who  replied,  "Yes,  yeai 
Homer  sometimes  nods  t "  and  upon  his  child- 
ishly construing  the  remark  into  a  seriooa 
compliment,  and  being  elated  by  the  compari- 
son, the  old  Judge,  to  sober  htm,  added, 
**  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  the  only  chance  you  have 
of  resembling  Homer,* 

What  he  conceived  to  be  the  hMiy  of  the 
image  must  have  been  his  motive  for  setting 
down,  undeterred  1^  the  rebnke  of  Templ^ 
a  vainglorioua  speech,  vrtien  expressing  hia 
rwret  that  the  King  had  not  jmnnoted  him. 
"f  am  already  the  atatnej  it  ia  only  th» 
pedestal  that  is  wanting."  But  he  did  not 
need  the  i»ovoeetioD  of  a  pmnted  eentenoo 
to  entice  him  into  proclaiming  his  own  merits. 
He  imputes  it  to  some  unhappy  turn  in  the 
disposition  "  of  his  &ther— a  man,  he  says, 
of  sense  and  worth — that  he  waa  dissatisfied 
with  his  heir ;  and  asks  Temple  if  he  would 
not  feel  a  glow  of  pazmtal  jtny  in  the  possea- 
son  ot  waish  a  aonP— Tteipte,  to  whom  he 
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mt  for  em  oonfetung  Hccb  and  weaknefses 
<tf  the  most  debasing  kind.  At  th«  mature 
age  of       he  had  atiU  the  nMnanoe  t* 

vzitetohi8ineiid->^It  la  utter  ftdly  in  Pitt 
not  to  vevard  and  attach  to  his  admiustra- 
tion  a  man  of  my  popular  and  pleasing 
ents."  Yet,  however  muoh  he  maj  have 
overated  himself  in  the  aj^regnte,  it  is  sur* 
prising  hov  justly  he  judged  his  qilaUtiee  fn 
detail.  When  he  warns  Temple,  on  one  oc- 
casion, against  indulging  in  amlution,  by  re- 
minding him  that  they  had  once  expected  to 
be  the  greatest  men  of  their  age,  and  ex- 
daims  on  soother  occasion,  "  how  inconsidei^ 
able  we  are  in  oomparison  with  what  we 
hoped  we  should  be,"  he  assigns  their  failure 
to  its  true  cause,  "  their  want  of  solidity  and 
Ibne  of  underatandbig.''  He  eiihorta  the 
Mune  finend  to  gwe  over  ptuding  himself 
with  poUtieal  speoiilations,  as  bang  above  hia 
compass ;  fur  "  neither  of  us,"  he  says,  are 
fit  for  .that  sort  of  meatal  labor."  in  repeat- 
ing Jobnem's  compliment  to  him, "  that  he 
did  not  talk  from  books,"  he  adds  that  he  was 
"  a&aid  that  he  had  not  read  books  enou^  to 
be  able  to  talk  from  tbem."  He  dined  at  the 
Fellows'  table  when  he  carried  his  son  to 
Eton,  and,  fitting  his  conversatioa  to  his  com- 
pany, had  "  his  classical  quotations  very 
ready ; "  but  instead  of  Taunting  his  scholar- 
ship, confesses  that  the  oreditable  part  he 
oontrired  to  keep  up  was  due  to  *'  the  art  of 
making  the  most  of  what  be  had."  He 
apeaks  of  the  pleaaurea  at  knowledge,  and 
conceiTea  th^  noat  be  great  to  truly  learned 
men,  because  "  he  who  knew  ao  little  **  haa 
experienced  them.  "  The  ambition  which," 
be  says,  "  had  ever  raged  in  his  veins  like  a 
fever,"  made  him  indulge  in  dreams  of  a 
brilliant  reputation  in  Westminster  Hall ;  but 
while  he  fostered  the  idea,  he  called  it "  a  de- 
lusion," and  expressed  bis  belief  that,  if  prac- 
tice came,  his  want  of  aoquawtaDce  with  the 
forma  and  technicalities  of  law  would  lead 
him  "  to  expose  himself."  According  to  an 
anecdote  related  by  Lord  Eldont  he  dgoally 
verified  Uaown  propheqr.  At  ■  Lancaster 
uaiies  he  waa  fyaad  tying  draak  npon  the 
pavement,  and  the  wag*  of  the  bar  drew  up 
a  brieC  ^ch  they  sent  with  a  guinea  fsc, 
instructing  him  to  move  for  what  they  denom- 
inated the  writ  of  Quare  adkmsit  pavimtnto. 
The  judge  was  astounded,  the  bar  laughed, 
and  an  amicua  euruB  explained  Uiat  it  was 
the  mover  ftnr  the  writ  who,  the  night  belbie 


had  adhered  to  the  paveaamt  But  it 
pears  to  ns  that  the  credulity  which  eouU 
credit  the  atory  mmt  be  at  Icait  aa  gieet  ei 
Ito  -whioh  it  imputed  to  Bosw^  Hat, 
though  Lord  EldoQ  rnprc—i ti  fainwdf  te 
have  been  among  the  aetnn  in  the  aeene,  la 
the  authority  suffiaent  to  eomrtemil  the  ia> 
herent  improbability  a(  the  beident  Many 
of  his  anecdotes  were  written  in  adraaeed 
age,  at  the  request  of  his  grandson,  when  the 
boundary  which  separates  memory  from  im< 
agination  was  broken  down.  Some  of  them 
are  known  to  be  exceedingly  inaooorate,  and 
we  have  little  doubt  that,  aa  eonatantly  hap- 
pens at  his  time  of  life,  he  had  oonfounded 
thmgs  talked  of  with  things  doaie.*  WhaV 
ever  may  have  been  Boswell^  forenaio  foolery, 
the  learned  lawyers  who  made  him  the  sub- 
ject of  dieir  prMtioal  Jokea  ooM.  not  hm 
had  a  eSearer  peroeptba  than  he  hinadf  die- 
plays  in  his  letteza  that  Vk  talents  were  all  of 
the  Bghtar  kind.  Onoa,  when  mentiommg 
that  hb  second  son  <*  hut  nnch  of  his  Catfaaiv* 
be  eul^otnB  the  almost  pathatio  oomnentr— 
"Vanity  of  vanities!*  He  c«cied  bis  aetf> 
knowledge  fiirtber  still,  and  spcAe  aa  of  an 

*  An  instance  of  tbh  connncpn  fklltng,  and  (ma 
of  whiob  he  hJnuslf  was  &a  object,  te  mentloiMd 
by  Boevell.  An  erroDeoas  aboonnt  of  hla  first  in- 
troduction to  Johnson  was  published  by  Arthur 
Hnrphy,  who  asserted  Siat  be  witnessed  it.  Bos- 
w^i^pealed  to  his  ownstroegraoolleetion  of  so 
memtwable  an  oocuion,  and  to  the  narratiTe  be 
entered  In  his  Joamal  at  die  time,  to  show  that 
Uorpby'a  account  was  quite  inaccorate,  and  that 
be  was  not  present  at  the  scene.  This  Morpby  did 
not  venture  to  contradict  As  Boswell  suggested, 
he  bad  doubtless  heard  tfie  eircDnutanees  repeitted 
till  at  lbs  endof  tiilr^  years  he  had  eome  to  (tanof 
that  be  was  an  actor  in  them.  His  good  faith  was 
unquestionable,  and  that  he  should  have  been  so 
deluded  is  a  memorable  examph)  of  the  fallibility 
of  testimony,  and  of  the  extreme  ditScnlty  of  sr- 
rivins  at  the  tmtb.  Another  story  respecting  Bos- 
well In  Lord  Eldon's  tvnecdote-book  is  an  evident 
ersfgeratioD.  He  represents  Borwell  u  oalitng 
upon  him  at  his  chambers  to  ask  his  definitiou  of 
taste.  Horefueed  to  rive  an  answer  which  he  was 
cure  would  be  published  by  his  interrogsttw;  but 
Boswell,  be  says,  conUnned  calling  fregmntig  to 
iraporfiHie  hhn  on  the  street  Tbe  importumty 
of  Bos  well  would  be  ciedfiile  enough,  if  tbe  tofma 
had  been  lees  strange,  or  even  if  tbe  person  to 
whom  he  spplied  bad  been  Bnrlie,  Thnrlow,  or 
Reynolds.  That,  in  spite  of  repeated  rsfbsals,  be 
should  have  gone  again  and  again  on  sueb  aa 
errand  to  Sir  John  Scott,  -who  had  paid  no  atten- 
UoD  to  taattars  of  the  kind,  who  made  no  meteo* 
tion  to  literanr  or  artistia  connoissenrshfp,  and 
whose  mode  of  speaking  and  writing  wu  pecu- 
liarly wantbg  ID  M  the  graces  of  oompositiOD,  is 
ftir  less  likely  than  that  this  coasnmnuUe  lawyer 
in  tbe  decline  of  his  facnltlea  shoold  have  bad  a 
COD  fused  recoUcetioa  of  tbe  transeotkms  of  hia 
earlier  di^ 
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■dmittcdfiutof  tlw*'itroiig  degree  nad- 

BeM  m  his  compocution.'*  He  wished  tho 
circumstance  to  be  intimated  to  a  lady  with 
whom  he  was  in  love  a*  an  excuse  for  hia 
irregvlaritiea,  and  with  the  Intention  of  rec- 
onciling her  to  them.  The  very  notion  that 
be  would  adrance  hia  suit  by  proving  himself 
to  be  a  madman  showed  that  be  waa  mad. 
There  were  othen  bendes  Da'vid  Hume  who 
wmourred  in  the  idea  that  hii  extniTaganoee 
were  not  wholly  free  frum  inaanity.  **  The 
earth,**  wrote  John  Wilkes,  dming  a  drooght 
which  ooetnrred  awtemponuwonaly  with  the 
ptibUcatitni  of  the  **  Life  of  7<AiiiM)n it  as 
thiraty  as  Boawell,  and  as  cnAed  in  many 
places  as  he  oeitainly  ia  in  one." 

There  is  aeazce  a  btaitj  in  Boswdl  but  ia 
found  in  combinaiioD  with  some  Tirtne  whioh 
rarely  unites  with  it  Johnson  has  remarked 
in  "  The  Adventurer  "  that  perhaps  the  com- 
monest of  all  lies  are  lies  ttf  nnity.  Botwell 
was  among  tite  Taincst  men  that  erer  existed, 
and  he  was  also  among  the  most  Teraooos. 
He  neither  invented  ctroumstanoes  to  add  to 
his  oredit,  nor,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
concealed  the  &ets  which  inflicted  humiliation, 
fie  offered  to  a  young  lady,  and  told  her, 
in  pleading  his  oanse,  thai  it  was  a  drcon^ 
•tanee  in  hi*  fevor  that  aha  liked  Us  flunily 
Beat  I  wish,"  ahe  replied, "  I  liked  yon  aa 
well  aa  I  do  AudnnlML''  Sudi  rebuft  an 
detailed  with  the  same  ftaakness  that  he  re- 
peated a  compliment  He  cringed  to  Lord 
Lonsdale  in  the  hope  of  being  put  into  Par- 
liament and  when  his  daims  were  rejected 
with  disdain,  and  he  suffered  pangs  from 
mortified  pride  and  a  sense  of  abtuement  en- 
dured in  vain,  he  rereals  his  ftult  and  his 
punishment  to  Temple  with  the  openness  that 
he  would  have  rolated  hii  triumphant  eleo- 
titm.  Amid  his  many  weaknesses,  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  be  was  truth  itaelC 

As  his  vani^  did  not  taint  hia  madty,  so 
neither  did  la»  amUtum  generate  envy. 
His  passion  for  diatinetion,  and  the  feeling 
often  expreaaed  till  SDOoess  at  the  close  ^ 
lua  dtyt  attended  his  "  Life  of  Jobnsim,'*  that 
hit  career  had  been  a  failure,  never  rendered 
him  jealous  of  those  who  had  outstripped 
him  in  the  race,  or  unjust  to  their  merits. 

Often,"  he  wrote,  **  do  I  upbrud  and  look 
down  upon  myself  when  I  view  my  own  infe- 
riority, and  think  how  much  many  others, 
and  amongst  them  yon,  Tem]^,  are  tbon 
me.**  He  had  a  genarona  appredation  of 


•xoaUenee  wherever  it  was  to  be  found ;  and 
though  it  has  been  sometimea  dleged  that 
he  was  hoatile  to  Goldsmith,  ttie  charge,  ire 
think,  proceeds  upon  the  erroneous  assump- 
tion that  he  has  represented  him  unfiurly. 
He  has  paid  no  grudging  tribute  to  what 
was  admirable  in  him,  and  his  account  of  hia 
weaknesses  is  confirmed  by  sodi  a  phalanx 
of  testimony  that  we  must  reject  historical 
evidence  altogether  if  we  are  to  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  an  Irishman,  whose  wrftinga  would 
charm  us  into  the  convieUim  that  he  was  a 
model  of  graceful  mannei%  el^ant  convei^ 
sation,  and  upright  eondoet,  waa,  with  all  his 
genius  and  virtaea,  awkwavd,  envious,  oon- 
eeitcd,  and  disaoluta. 

'With  hia  wMted  conqdaeency,  Boawell  etH 
tera  in  his  note4>ook  that  M.  d'Ankerville 
said  of  him,  **  that  he  waa  the  man  of  genius 
who  had  the  best  heart  he  had  ever  known." 
"In  general,"  observed  the  flattering  French- 
man, "the  brain  consumes  the  heart,"  and 
he  instanced  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  and 
Ronssean.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
genius,  Boswell'a  lettera  attest  the  assertion 
of  Sir  William  Forbes,  that  his  warmth  of 
feeling  waa  very  great  Jdinson  applied  to 
Garrick  the  Greek  aaying^  He  that  haa 
/Kewli  haa  no  JHeadi**  adding,  He  was 
so  diftiaed  he  had  no  man  to  whom  he  wished 
to  unbosom  hinuelll*  Boawell,  in  his  pas- 
sion for  society,  and  his  rage  for  knowing 
every  body,  was  more  difibsed  than  even 
Garrick,  but  on  this  head,  as  on  so  many 
others,  he  blended  qualities  which  seldom  co- 
alesce, and  had  both  friends  and  a  friend.  It 
is  trae  he  in  one  place  btimates  that  his  at- 
tachments were  not  durable,  and,  with  the 
combined  candor  and  vanity  which  were  lO 
eminently  cfaaracteriatio  of  Um,  he  compared 
himseir  **  to  a  taper  which  can  light  up  a 
lasting  fire,  thoo^  itaalf  is  soon  extinguished." 
But  his  inoonataney  was  of  the  kind  which  ia 
ineritidile  with  men  vhoae  aodal  leanings 
are  atrcmg.  He  waa  hurried  away  by  flnt 
impressionB,  and  most  often  have  found  thrt 
feults  whidi  were  hidden  from  superficial 
obsemtion  became  apparent  on  a  closer 
acquaintance.  His  select  alliances  were 
not  less  lasting  because  he  had  brief  lik- 
inga  where  colder  minds  would  have  re- 
mained apathetic.  If  his  friendship  survived 
the  test  of  knowledge,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  tired.  His  worship  of  Johnacn' 
lather  jncreiaed  than  diminished,  and  he  son 
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tinned  to  cling  to  Faoli  when  the  Corrican 
patriot  had  ceased  to  be  a  notoriety. 

During  the  extreme  depression  wnich  hung 
over  him  throughout  hia  closing  years,  his 
ipirits  were  still  more  sunk  by  seeing  Sir 
Joshua  Rej-nolds,  who  was  wont  to  be  es- 
teemed the  hap^Hest  man  in  the  world,  nearly 
as  low  as  himself.  The  great  painter,  blind 
in  one  eye  and  in  danger  of  losing  the  other, 
was  deWred  the  use  of  hia  pendl,  and  was 
now  brooding  over  the  dismal  apprdwDsion 
of  being  compelled  to  li^  it  aside  for  ever. 
Boawell  left  the  ^yer  scenes  to  which  he  fled 
for  the  ^ssipation  of  his  own  worse  distress, 
to  cheer  with  simulated  vivacity  the  despond- 
ency of  the  friend  to  whose  hospitality  he 
was  indebted  for  so  many  memorable  ac- 
quaintances and  brilliant  hours.  "  I  force 
myself,"  he  writes,  "  to  be  a  great  deal  with 
him,  to  do  what  is  in  my  power  to  amose 
him."  This  single  sentence  speaks  volumes 
for  the  tender  and  Uwughtfiil  constancy  of 
him  who  penned  it 

The  correspondence  with  Temple,  which 
extends  from  Boawell's  boyhood  to  his  death, 
ia  marked  throughout  by  unlimited  confidence 
and  undiminiahed  r^ard.  The  tone  ia  &at 
of  hearty  and  often  of  fervid  friendship.  In 
his  youth  his  fother  opposed  his  entering  the 
army,  and  Temple  volunteered  the  loan  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  which  was  not  accepted,  to 
buy  a  commisuon  in  the  Guards.  Years  af- 
terwards Boawell  referred  to  this  proffered 
generosity  in  the  language  of  glowing  grati- 
tude, and  as  establishing  a  claim  for  any  as- 
sistance he  could  render.  "  Your  kindness," 
he  Bays,  in  answer  to  some  consolatory  words 
addressed  to  him  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  "fiurly  makea  me  ahed-tearsL"  He  tt- 
tempted  to  write  from  hia  death-bed  to  tMa 
valued  erafidant,  and,  his  strength  foiling 
him  after  the  first  line,  he  dictated  the  re- 
mainder, concluding  irith  the  words* "  I  ever 
am  your  old  and  affectionate  friend  here,  and 
I  trust  hereafter."  Once  agmn,  in  the  midst 
of  his  sufferings,  which  were  acute,  he  set  his 
son  to  communicate  with  Temple.  *^  His  af- 
fection for  you,"  says  the  brief  note,  "  re- 
mains the  same."  Apparently  the  dying  man 
retained  him  in  his  heart  to  the  last  conscious 
beat  "  We  have  both  lost  a  kind,  auction- 
ate  friend,"  wrote  Boswell'abrothn.wben  an- 
noondng  that  all  was  over,  **  I  shall  never 
have  such  another." 

Boawell  appears  in  hu  usnal  motley  oolon 


m  his  domestic  relations,  and  warmth  of  heart 
is  curiously  combined  with  unfeeling  conduct 
"  You  say  well,"  he  wrote  to  Temple  at  twen- 
ty-seven, "  that  I  find  mistresses  wherever  I 
am."  He  had  not  only  a  rapid  succMsion  of 
charmers,  but  sometimes  two  or  three  togetii> 
er,  and  inclmed  to  give  the  preference  now  to 
one,  and  now  to  another.  The  fedlity  with 
which  he  trausfored  hia  adtvation  jwomiaed 
ill  for  the  permanence  of  bis  alle^ance  when 
his  dioioe  vai  fixed,  nor  dther  before  m«^ 
riage  or  aflw:  did  Ida  afleetion  long  teate^ 
hia  pn^igate  jvopenaitiea.  He  relates  how, 
whoi  he  went  to  Audiinleck  to  soothe  his  wife 
during  her  sickoeas,  he  deserted  her  to  get 
intoxicated  at  the  house  of  his  neighbors,  or 
invited  his  boon  companions  to  get  drunk  with 
him  at  his  own.  He  confesses  with  contritimi 
that  often  and  often  when  she  was  ill  in  Lon- 
don he  sallied  out  to  indulge  in  fe^vities,  and 
came  back  the  worse  for  wine  at  unseasonable 
hours  to  disturb  her  repose.  Yet  attbongh, 
vrith  these  proofs  of  his  ill-b^aviotir,  we  can- 
not accept  hia  asserticm  "that  no  (me  ever 
had  a  higher  eateem,  or  a  warmer  lore  for  a 
wife,"  it  ia  ontain  that  hia  fondneaa  was  fiv 
more  fervent  than  is  frequent  among  more 
cmaider^  mra.  He  hived  Mrs.  Boawell, 
but  he  loved  diaspation  alao,  and  was  mudi 
too  vreak  to  sacrifice  the  bad  passion  to  the 
good.  Hence  he  exhibits  the  anomaly  of  a 
husband  at  once  faithless  and  doting — ^kind  in 
intention,  and  constantly  cruel  in  act  His 
afiTcctionate  nature  broke  out  when  his  first- 
born son  died  immediately  after  his  birth. 
This,  which  to  many  persons  would  have  been 
only  a  disappointment,  was  a  sorrow  to  lum. 
Temple,  who  wanted  the  instincts  to  compre- 
hend the  distreas,  mdeavored  to  conaofe  him 
by  repreaenting  tiiat  aftetion  was  irratiiHMl 
where  there  was  no  knowledge  of  qualities  to 
endear.  Boawell  anaweredti^atitwasaquea- 
tion  of  feehng  and  not  of  reason,  and  that  it 
was  vain  to  aigue  against  emotions  which  be 
had  experienced  to  be  real  He  jtMtified  bis 
tenderness  by  the  example  of  Adam  Ferguson, 
the  author  of  the  *'  Essay  on  Civil  Society," 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  maintain  that 
till  a  child  was  four  years  old  he  was  no  beU 
ter  than  a  cabbage.  The  theorist  became  a 
parent,  the  in&nt  died  almoat  as  soon  as  bom, 
and  he  waa  pimped  into  griet  The  atoioini 
(tf  philoaqdiy  ia  only  bend  by  those  in  whrnn 
nature  it  eiloit  But  it  was  the  losa  of  hia 
wife  wUdi  iboved  thn  durstioa  of  Boawellli 
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tffiecUon  in  itt  ttreDgth.  Judging  from  the 
previouB  indications  afforded  by  his  career,  we 
should  have  expected  that  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing would  have  been  quickly  forgotten  in  the 
house  of  feasting,  end  that  new  attachmenta 
would  Hoon  have  obliterated  the  old  in  his  sup- 
ple heart.  The  miserable  depression,  on  the 
contrar)-,  into  which  he  waa  cast  by  her  death 
in  1769  continued,  with  rare  intermissions, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  six  years  he  sur- 
vived her.  Hia  letters  abound  in  piteous 
groans  of  anguish.  The  menimoit  which 
had  heretofore  flowed  from  on  elastic  mind, 
was  now  the  labored  efibrt  to  relieve  a  des- 
pondent sjnrit  "  I  walk  upon  the  earth,"  he 
nya  in  one  letter,  "  with  inward  discontent, 
though  I  may  appear  the  most  cheerful  man 
you  meet."  "  I  go  into  jovial  scenes,"  he  says 
in  another,  "  but  feel  no  pleasure  in  existence 
except  the  mere  gratification  of  the  senses. 
Oh !  my  friend,  this  is  sad."   It  is  upon  this 

^  sad  scene  of  hoi>eteBs  d^ection,  aggravated 

by  the  attempted  alleviations  of  debauchery, 
that  the  curtain  finally  fiUls,  and  leaves  upon 
the  mind  the  strangely  mixed  impression  of 
amiable  qualities  marred  by  sensual  indulg- 
ence, of  talents  rendered  ridiculoua  by  vanity 
and  indiscretion,  of  truth  and  candor  deprived 
of  half  thrir  moral  digmty  by  indiscriminate 
loqiudty,  and  turned  against  then:  poaseasmr 

I  through  the  many  infirmitiea  with  which  they 

were  allied. 

"  There  are  few  people,"  saiu  Dr.  Johnson 
to  bis  future  biographer  shortly  after  they  first 
met, "  to  whom  I  take  so  much  as  to  you." 
The  partiality  which  he  conceived  at  the  out- 
set deepened  with  increased  familiarity,  and 
in  1773,  when  their  intimacy  bad  lasted  for 
ten  years,  he  wrote  to  Boswell,  "  Think  only, 
when  you  see  me,  that  you  see  a  man  who 
feres  you,  and  is  proud  and  glad  that  you  low 
him."  In  1777  he  said  to  him  in  conversa- 
^n,  "My  regard  for  you  la  dmost  greater 
than  I  have  irords  to  express,"  and  a  twelve- 
month Uter  he  reiterates  in  a  letter  *'  that  he 
very  highly  esteemed,  and  very  cordially  loved 
him."  The  sarcasms  which  he  sometimes 
aimed  at  his  worshipper  in  conversation  take 
nothing  from  the  weight  of  his  dehtKiate 
commendation.  In  the  fervor  of  colloquial 
contest  he  spared,  as  hia  biographer  states, 
and  as  the  **  Life  "  evidences, "  neither  sex  nor 
•ge." 

Once,  when  Boswell  was  lamenting  that  he 
had  not  been  a  contemporary  of  Fojie,  John* 
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son  is  reported  to  have  burst  forth  with, "  Sir, 
he  is  in  the  right,  for  perhaps,  he  has  lost  the 
opportunity  of  having  his  name  immortalized 
in  the  '  Dunciad.' "  On  another  occasion 
Boswell  asked  if  a  man  might  not  be  allowed 
to  drink  wine  to  drive  away  care,  and  enable 
him  to  forget  what  was  disagreeable.  "  Yes, 
sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "  if  he  sat  next  you." 
On  a  third  occasion  the  company  were  t^ing 
how  to  get  Mr.  Langton  out  of  London, 
where  he  was  diaupating  his  fortune,  and  Bo»> 
well  proposed  that  his  (iiends  should  quarrel 
with  him  in  order  to  drive  him  away.  "  Nay. 
sir,"  Johnson  joined  m,  "  well  send  you  to 
him.  If  your  company  does  not  drive  a  man 
out  of  his  house,  nothing  will."  But  his  sar^ 
casms  were  the  sallies  of  the  minute,  pro* 
duced  by  a  passing  provocation,  as  in  the  last 
of  these  instances  the  dictator  confessed  that 
he  had  spoken  in  anger  to  take  revenge  for 
some  observations  of  Boswell  during  a  dis- 
cussion upon  the  Americana.  The  stroke  ia 
felt  by  him  who  receives  when  it  is  forgotten 
by  him  who  gives  it,  and  Johnson,  who  in- 
tended hia  antagonist  to  reel  under  the  blow, 
always  appeared  surprised  that  he  should 
smart  from  the  bruise."  "Poh,  poh,"  he 
said  to  hia  biographer,  when  comptoining  of 
one  of  his  retorts,  **  never  mind  these  Aings." 
Except  ia  the  momentary  heat  of  debate  he 
never  once  varied  from  his  panegyrical  lan- 
guage, and,  when  coupled  with  the  general 
popularity  of  Boswell,  it  may  be  taken  for  an 
evidence  that  his  better  qualities  were  mo&t 
conspicuous  to  those  who  knew  him,  as  his 
worse  assume  the  greatest  prominence  now 
that  they  are  no  longer  modified  by  the  prea* 
ence  of  that  heartmess,  vivacity,  and  good 
humor,  which,  to  be  felt,  must  have  been 
known.  But  there  were  especial  reasons  why 
he  should  win  upon  Johnson.  The  literary 
monarch  could  not  be  iuaenaible  to  the  exu- 
beran;  homage  of  the  most  devoted  of  his 
sulyects.  The  perpetual  Ihreliness,  again,  of 
Boswell,  and  his  intrase  eigoyraent  exist- 
ence, were  more  than  ordinarily  attractive  to 
a  man  whose  principal  efibrt  in  life  was  to 
drive  away  the  gloom  which  clouded  ha 
mind.  With  this  view,  as  he  tells  in  the 
sketch  of  himself  in  the  "  Idler,"  under  the 
name  of  Sober,  his  chief  pleasure  was  con- 
versation, and  a  tavern  chair  the  thnme  of 
human  felicity.  **  There,"  be  said, "  I  expert- 
owe  an  oblivkn  from  care  j  I  dogmatise  and 
an  contiadicted,  and  in  this  conflict  of  opii^ 
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ion  and  tentimenti  I  find  delight"  No  one 
minUtered  to  his  colloquial  cranngi  with  the 
same  zeal  and  ASH  u  ihe  inqoisitiTe  young 
Beotchman,  whose  own  passion  was  social 
convene,  and  who  was  eager  to  hear  the 
sentiments  of  the  dictator  on  all  subjects, 
htnnan  ud  ^vme^  Notwithstanding  bis 
eagemeas  (at  diaeuiuon  and  Ua  denundation 
of  Englishmen  far  disregarding  the  conmon 
lights  of  hnmanl^  bjr  their  sullen  silence 
when  two  strangers  were  shown  into  a  room 
together,  J ohnson  hod  the  pecoliarity  of  rarelv 
opening  his  lips  till  his  companions  addressed 
him.  He  said  that  Tom  Tyers  had  described 
him  truly  as  being  like  a  ghost,  who  nerer 
spoke  till  he  was  spoken  to.  Boswell  did 
him  the  serrke  to  draw  him  out,  and  ques- 
tioned and  cross-examined  him  as  a  counsel 
might  a  witness,  not  only  opon  Ae  passing 
tojues  of  the  day,  but  upon  the  erents  of  his 
life,  the  characters  he  had  known,  and  the 
(^nuons  he  liad  fimned.  Much  as  he  must 
have  lorcd  to  descant  to  an  auditor  so  insati- 
able and  diaeeming,  he  was  sometimea  weary 
of  answering  before  Boswell  was  tired  at 
a^ing.  "  I  will  not,"  he  once  broke  out, 
**  be  baited  with  what  anl  toAy ;  what  is  this  ? 
what  is  that  P  why  is  a  cow's  tail  long  f  why 
is  a  fox's  tail  bushy  ?"  Boowell  pleaded  that 
he  ventured  to  trouble  him  because  he  was 
to  good.  "  Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "  my  being 
so  good  is  no  reason  why  yon  should  be  so 
ilL"  It  added  vastly  to  the  charm  of  his  in- 
qtnring  companion  that  though  an  admiring 
he  waa  not  an  ohse^iions  listener.  Johnson 
was  a  master  of  fence,  and  took  supreme  de- 
light in  the  aidmatian  of  contest  and  the 
pride  of  victory.  Talk  would  have  been 
tame  to  his  apprehension  with  a  deferential 
disdple,  who  flung  down  his  weapon  and  ac- 
knowledged himaelf  defeated  at  the  first 
thrust.  The  pertinacity  of  Boswell,  which 
roused  him  to  exertion  and  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity for  the  display  of  his  dexteritj',  was 
CMentiat  to  his  aatisfection.  Even  the  profli- 
gacy of  his  disciple,  which  could  not  be  en-  : 
ttrely  concealed  firom  him,  vras  in  a  I&rge 
degree  atoned  for  in  his  eyes  by  die  better 
prbidples  whidi  acoompanied  it  The  great 
moralist,  as  he  waa  called,  was  at  all  limes 
inclined  to  be  over  lei^t  to  errors  of  prae- 
tioe  as  long  as  the  prindptea  eonlinued  sound, 
and  the  perpetoal  resohitionaof  poor  Boswell 
to  amend,  and  his  ready  submission  to  the 
obaeiismiea  of  the  dnneh,  might  well  keep 


alive  the  toleration  of  mfimuties  which  aJ- 
WEys  seemed  on  the  eve  of  extinction.  In  a 
a  note  which  Johnson  wrote  to  introduce  him 
to  John  Wesley,  he  says,  "  I  give  it  widi 
great  willingness  because  I  think  it  very  much 
to  be  wished  that  worthy  and  relipous  men 
should  be  acquainted  witli  each  other."  The 
advanta^  of  a  fiiendship  which  kioka  ao  iU- 
aasorted  at  a  eaanal  gluwe  and  so  pof^y 
suitable  upon  a  closer  inspecticm,  was  evenly 
balanced ;  and  if  the  credit  from  the  alliance 
was  chiefly  reaped  by  the  lesser  of  the  tw<^ 
the  biographer  has  amply  repaid  the  distintv 
tion  the  living  hero  conferred.  Johnson  u 
the  most  remarkable  exception  npon  record 
to  his  own  maxim,  "  that  the  best  part  of  an 
author  vnll  always  be  found  in  his  writings." 
*<  He  is  greater,"  said  Burke,  "  in  Boswell^ 
books  than  in  his  own  " — a  high  eomplimoit 
to  Boswell  as  well  as  to  the  oonversatioa  ct 
Johnson,  and  one  which  the  lUnsfatiotis  statea- 
man  did  not  extend  to  the  numerous  other 
lives  and  recollections  whidi  appeared  when 
he  remarked,  in  his  forcible  metaphorical  style* 
"  How  muiy  maggots  have  crawled  out  of 
that  great  body  !* 

Of  all  the  penons  who  have  made  litera- 
ture thor  exeln^  profession,  and  who  have 
riien  from  a  low  origin  to  a  splendid  rep- 
utation, Dr.  Johnson  is  the  most  strik- 
ing. He  arrived  in  London  poor  and  friend- 
less. For  years  he  remuned  in  a  state  of 
beggary,  h^  great  Ikculties,  and  incessant 
toil,  often  feiling  to  procure  him  the  subsist- 
enee  of  a  common  laborer.  "WoAa  wiaeh 
wtU  last  as  long  as  the  language  broi^t  hun 
when  most  saccessftil  inadequate  ftme,  and 
still  less  adequate  profit  He  had  no  loekj 
hits,  till,  at  the  age  of  03*  he  obtained  a  pen- 
sion of  whidi  tiie  annual  amount  did  not 
equal  the  sum  that  was  constantly  paid  with 
a  single  brief  to  lawyers  who  were  ^fted 
with  but  a  fraction  of  his  powers.  Oppressed 
with  want,  he  waa  further  the  victim  of  a  con* 
stitutional  melancholy  which  dariiened  pros- 
perity itself,  and  of  a  constitutional  indolsnce 
the  eiffect  of  his  malady,  which  rendered  ex- 
ertion more  than  ordinarily  irksome  to  him. 
With  these  accumulated  disadvanti^ea  he 
never  h>st  courage,  though  he  must  many 
times  have  lost  hope.  As  he  aays  m  Ua  le^ 
ter  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  he  was  like  **  a  man 
struggling  fbr  life  in  the  water,"  hat  the 
water  whidi  went  over  hia  head  eonld  not  go 
over  Ins  sonl  ^— 
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»  He  did  ba^  it 
With  Iniity  sinevB  ;  throwing  it  uide 
And  stemming  it  with  hoart  of  conU'OTewy.*' 

Amid  all  the  subsequent  inquirie*  which 
were  addressed  to  him  respecting  bis  early 
days,  DO  complaint  of  hardship  or  neglect, 
and,  what  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  no 
boast  of  difficulties  conquered,  ever  escaped 
hia  lipt.  Yet  even  this  rare  magnanimity 
makes  but  a  small  part  of  his  moral  great- 
ness. He  passed  through  these  long  yeara 
of  privation  with  a  "  surly  virtue "  uid  a 
lofty  independence  which  nothing  oould  bend. 
Mixed  op  with  a  rabble  of  authoxa  aa  hungry 
and  ragged  aa  himself>  he  was  never  seduced 
into  imitating  their  laxity  of  priocipie  and 
dishonest  shifts.  No  superior  was  ever 
courted  by  him,  no  dishonorable  act  was 
ever  done  by  him,  no  falsehood  was  ever 
spoken  by  him,  no  line  opposed  to  conscience 
was  ever  penned  by  him.  Far  from  lowering 
his  spirit  to  his  circomstances,  hia  dignity 
amounted  to  haughtiness,  and  his  resolution 
to  stand  by  his  convictions  to  dogmatism. 
As  little  did  be  attempt  to  adapt  his  writings 
to  the  taste  of  the  multitude.  B^inning 
lifb  at  a  pwiod  when  the  tone  of  soeie^  waa 
not  liigh,  his  principal  woriu  were  devoted  to 
esibrcing  monl  aentimenta  in  aUtely  dictioDj 
and  it  was  oonsequcQtly  long  bdbre  they  at- 
tracted much  notice.  Slowly  hia  uncouth 
figure  emerged  from  the  crowd,  and  in  spite 
of  an  ungainly  appearance,  slovenly  habits, 
and  disputatious  violence,  he  grew  to  be 
courted  by  his  equals  in  genius,  and  his  su- 
periors in  rank.  The  sun  had  no  more 
power  over  him  than  the  wind.  He  con- 
tinued to  maintain  his  bold  bearing  and  rug- 
ged pertinacity,  and  was  as  stiff  in  opinion 
with  Burke  as  with  Tom  Da\ies,  in  the  sa- 
loon of  Mrs.  Montague  aa  in  the  shop  of 
Cave.  Even  the  vigor  of  hia  thoughts  and 
the  energy  of  his  language  could  not  excuse 
the  rude  impetuouty  of  his  disposition,  but  it 
is  lost  in  a  beneficence  which  was  only  bound- 
ed by  his  means,  and  which  would  of  itself 
have  entitled  him  to  be  remembered  among 
the  names  whose  example  shutdd  be  kept 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  incom- 
parable work  of  Boswell  has  not  yet  rendered 
it  auperduoua  to  ask  attention  to  aome  of 
these  grand  circumstances  in  the  character 
and  career  of  Johnson.  Though  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  at  large  was  recalled  to  it 
by  the  admirable  edition  of  Mr.  Groker, 
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which  by  explaining  ■Uohodb,  and  suppljing 
names,  haa  given  a  penonal  interest  to  nu- 
merous passages  whbh  had  become  barren 
generalities,  we  have  remarked  with  surprise 
how  many  educated  people  continue  ignorant 
of  the  coo  ten  ta  of  a  book  that  is  alu^ether 
unrivalled.  It  is  singular  to  observe  for  how 
few  persona  the  finest  effusions  <^  the  mind 
are  penned.  In  the  age  which  produces 
them  they  are  usually  in  everybody's  bonds. 
In  the  next  generation  the  names  of  their 
author*  may  be  in  everybody's  mouth,  and 
thnr  worits  on  emybody*8  abelvea,  but  eon^ 
monly  in  proportion  as  they  are  honored 
more  they  are  read  leai^  and  the  herd  who 
are  yawning  over  the  didbieu  of  the  last 
fiimsy  book  of  the  day  seldom  think  of  re- 
verting to  productions  which  never  tire,  and 
for  which  the  reliah  beoomea  greater  the 
oftener  they  are  conned. 

Johnson  was  bom  at  Lichfield  <»i  the  18th 
of  September,  1709.  His  eyes  soon  showed 
symptoms  of  disease,  his  body  broke  out  in 
scrofulous  sores,  and  altogeUier  he  was  so 
miserable  an  object  that  hia  aunt  afterwaida 
told  him  she  would  not  have  pcked  up 
such  an  infimt  in  the  itreet.  Dr.  Swinfim,  a 
loeal  physician  ot  extennve  practice,  and  hia 
godbther,  aaid  he  never  knew  a  dnld  reared 
with  BO  much  difBonl^.  He  grew  to  be  a  man 
of  massive  frame  and  gjant  strength,  but  hia 
hereditary  disease  conUnued  in  one  of  its  as- 
pects to  taint  bis  constitution  to  the  close  of 
his  days.  "I  inherited,"  he  said  to  Lady 
Alacleod,  "  a  vile  melancholy  from  my  fallier, 
which  has  made  me  mad  all  my  life,  at  least 
not  sober."  To  bope  or  fear  beyond  the 
limita  of  probability  was,  according  to  John- 
'  son's  definition,  a  d^ree  of  insauiQr,  and  aa 
I  his  depresaioD  was  often  diapraportioned  to 
his  cir(»unstances  he  pronounced  it  abenar 
tion  of  mind.  In  this  estimate  he  conaidered 
too  exclusively  external  otgeeta,  and  fingot 
that  a  disordu^  circulaUm  or  an  enfeebled 
^  digestion  might  be  just  as  substantial  and  a 
j  more  imperious  cause  of  dejection  than  pov- 
;  erty  and  disappointment.  The  malady  which 
pre\-ed  upon  his  ^iriti  never  perverted  his 
reason,  though  it  sometimes  prostrated  his 
eoergiet.  There  were  times  when  he  waa 
too  languid  to  distinguish  the  hour  upon  the 
clock.  On  these  occasions  his  disorder 
seemed  to  himself  to  be  on  the  point  of 
overwhehniog  hie  &eulties.  In  a  letter  to 
Joiepb  Warton,  in  VJH,  ha  apoke  of  Col- 
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Em,  the  poet,  who  ms  then  in  emifinement, 
and  adds,  **  I  haje  often  been  near  luc  itate, 
and  the»feTe  haie  it  in  gmt  emnmiierft' 
tkm." 

Johnson's  mother  is  said  by  Boswell  to 
have  been  a  woman  of  dtstingmsbed  under- 
standing. All  the  drcumstances  which  her 
son  related  of  her  would  leave  a  contrary 
impression.  By  his  own  account  he  loved 
btit  did  not  respect  her,  and  the  lore  he  chiefly 
ascribed  to  her  practising  self  denial  to  prf>- 
cure  him  coflfee.  She  was  always  telling  him 
"to  learn  behavior,"  a  sp-oies  of  admonition 
wludi  he  deugnated  cant,  and  as  often  as  he 
ansimed  that  she  ought  to  teadi  him  what 
to  do,  and  what  to  annd,  she  was  redueed  to 
dloice.  Havnig  eat«i  Tonriously  of  a  leg 
of  mutton,  when  he  was  ten  yean  old,  at  the 
house  oi  an  aunt,  lus  mother  assured  him  se- 
riously that  it  would  hardly  ever  be  ibrgotten, 
which  drew  from  him  the  comment  that  she 
"had  lived  in  a  narrow  sphere,  and  was 
affected  by  little  things."  She  was  a  pious 
woman,  and  was  anxious  to  impress  her  son 
with  her  principles,  but  fnm  want  of  judg- 
ment made  Sunday  **a  heavy  day  to  him." 
He  complained  that  she  confined  him  to  the 
house  and  compelled  him  to  read  "  The  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,"  from  a  great  part  of  which 
he  could  derive  no  instruction.  She  was 
quUe  unacquainted  with  books,  and  would 
talk  to  her  husband  of  nothing  except  his 
affairs,  whidi  were  embarrassed,  and  oi  which 
he  hated  to  hear.  Even  of  her  single  unwel- 
come topic,  **8he  bad,"  says  Johnson,  "no 
distinct  conception,  and  therefore  her  dis- 
course was  composed  only  of  complaint,  fear, 
and  suBpicion."  Without  ideas  derived  either 
from  reading  or  observation,  and  vrith  an  ap- 
parent want  of  practical  sense  in  her  conduct, 
she  must,  in  intellect,  have  been  below  the 
average  of  women.  Her  merit  was  in  a  dis- 
position so  benevolent  that  she  was  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  her,  and  when  some  sharper 
endeavored  to  despoil  her  of  a  field,  not  an 
attorney  in  the  pbce  would  nndertake  hn 
cause.  It  was  her  that  Johnaon  wrote  the 
.se  m  "The  Vanity  of  Human  ^hes"~ 
"The  general  fevorite  as  the  general  fnend.' 
Her  strong  affection  b^ot  in  her  son  a  cor- 
responding attachment.  "  These  little  me- 
morials soothe  my  mind,"  he  vrrote  in  after 
life,  when  recording  a  couple  of  observations 
At  had  made  to  him  in  his  childhood,  and 
whioh  are  too  triffing  to  be  worth  repeating. 
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On  the  death  of  the  mother  of  lus  fiiend  Mr. 
Elphinston  he  tent  him  a  let^  of  eonsolk' 
tion,  and  advised  him  to  set  down  minate^ 
an  he  could  remember  oi  her  from  his  earii- 
est  years.  "  You  vrill  read  it,"  he  said,  "with 
great  pleasure,  and  receive  from  it  many  hints 
of  soothing  recollection,  when  time  shidl  re- 
move her  yet  farther  from  you,  and  your  grief 
shall  be  matured  to  veneFatioo."  This  re- 
veals his  own  object  in  putting  upon  paper 
observaUons  which  in  themselves  were  abso- 
lutely insignificant ;  and  if  we  consider  what 
a  robust  and  manly  heart  he  had,  and  how 
he  toiled  for  bread  at  one  period  of  his 
and  how  distangmshed  he  was  at  anotiwr,  w« 
shall  be  ttxwk  with  the  tenderness  wfaieh  in 
this  hurry  or  splendor  of  existence  eookl 
pause  to  console  himself  with  reading  the 
most  trinal  recolIeoUona  of  maternal  kind- ' 
ness.  I 

The  elder  Johnson  kept  a  bookseller's  shop 
in  Lichfield  and  a  stall  in  Birmingham  and 
other  places  on  market-daj-s.  He  heul  a  huge 
share  of  vanity,  which  was  a  good  deal  kept 
down  by  adversity,  and  vras  foolish  in  talking 
of  his  children,  which  was  one  of  the  fimna 
that,  his  vanity  assumed.  BQi  very  caresses 
were  loathed  by  his  son,  because  they  vien 
always  the  prefiiioe  to  some  eothilntion  of  his 
precodous  ^litiea.  He  compared  himself  b 
these  performances  to  a  little  boy^  dog,  teased 
with  awkward  fondness,  and  fivced  to  nt  19 
and  beg.  To  avoid  the  infiiction  he  used  to 
run  away  when  visitors  called,  and  hide  him- 
self in  a  tree.  But  Michael  Johnson  waa  a 
man  of  considerable  attainments.  "  He  prop- 
agates learning  all  over  this  diocese,"  irrote 
she  chaplain  of  Lord  Qower  in  1716;  "all 
the  clergy  here  are  his  pupils,  and  suck  all 
they  have  from  him."  Though  he  was  not 
much  at  home,  his  hooka  and  his  knowle^[e 
must  have  had  some  effect  in  giving  a  literaiy 
turn  to  the  mmd  of  his  son,  one  of  whose 
early  reminiscences  waa  of  hanng  read  "  Hant' 
let "  alone  in  the  kitchen,  till,  tmified  by  the 
ghost  scene,  he  roshed  to  the  street-door  to 
get  into  company.  The  nanow  circiunstaneea 
of  his  parents  did  not  interfere  vrith  his  edi^ 
cation,  for  he  was  sent  before  he  was  d^it 
years  of  age  to  the  grammar-school  at  Lidi- 
field.  He  was  indulged  by  his  first  master, 
and  cried  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  upper 
school.  His  second  master,  Mr.  Hunter,  was, 
he  said, "  wrongheadedly  severe,  and  beat  na 
muneidfiiUy.  He  never  tnight  a  bof  in  faja 
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life ;  he  whipped  and  they  learned."  He  as- 
cribed, however,  hU  knowledge  of  Latin  to 
the  discipline,  and  confessed  Uiat  unless  he 
had  been  well  flogged  he  ahonld  hare  done 
nothing  whatever. 

Idleness  ia  too  eonnnon  both  with  boys 
and  men  to  be  quoted  aa  aneq)edBl  character- 
istic of  Johnson,  but  most  of  his  fiiture  pecu- 
liaritiea  were  developed  in  his  early  days, 
and  he  is,  as  Boswell  states,  a  memorable  in- 
stance of  the  observation  that  the  child  is  the 
man  in  miniBture.  As  was  his  habit  in  ma- 
turer  years  he  drove  off  his  occupations  to 
the  latest  moment,  and  when  coihpelled  to 
grapple  with  a  task  completed  it  with  un- 
equalled rapidity.  He  had  just  aa  great  an 
averaion  as  during  his  literary  career  to  the 
use  of  the  pen,  and  would  dictate  verses  and 
themes  to  hu  favorites,  but  wouM  never  beat 
the  trouble  of  writing  tiiem.  He  eshilrited 
at  adiool  the  aame  readtnesa  of  memory 
which  afterwards  utooished  hia  literary  asso- 
ciates, and  had  beat  known  to  redte  eigh- 
teen verses,  after  hearing  them  once  read, 
with  the  variation  of  only  a  single  epithet 
He  had  the  same  proud  averseness  as  in  man- 
hood to  be  second  to  anybody  with  whom  he 
came  in  competition — a  passion  which  was 
stronger  thin  his  native  indolence,  and  sec- 
onded the  stimulus  he  received  from  the  rod 
of  his  master.  ^  They  never,"  he  told  Bos- 
vrell,  with  evident  exultation,  **  thought  to 
raise  me  by  comparing  me  to  any  one ;  they 
never  said  Johnson  is  aa  good  a  scholar  as 
sneh  a  me,  hut  aueh  a  oiw  is  as  good  a 
aeholar  as  Johnson ;  and  tlus  was  aidd  but  of 
im»,  but  of  Lowe?  and  I  do  not  think  he  was 
as  good  a  scholar."  His  physical  inertness 
still  more  than  his  imperfect  sight  kept  him 
from  joining  in  the  rivalry  of  games,  and  it 
was  wonderful,  he  remtiked,  how  well  be  had 
contrived  to  be  idle  without  tbem.  His 
favorite  recreation  was  to  saunter  through 
fields  with  a  schoolfellow,  though  he  talked 
more  to  himself  than  his  companion,  so  early 
had  he  acquired  that  abstraction  of  mind 
which  led  him  to  mutter  his  thou^ta,  uncon- 
scious either  of  his  own  utteranoe,  or  else 
oblivious  of  the  presence  of  others.  Jn  one 
respect,  if  we  were  to  trust  the  report  of  Mrs. 
Thrale,  the  youth  was  very  nnlUte  the  niao. 
His  cousin  Ford,  a  ele^ynan  of  great 
ability,  but  of  licentious  life,  prognosticaUng 
his  future  eminence  as  a  writer,  told  him  that 
he  would  make  hia  way  more  eadlj  in  the 


world  as  he  showed  no  disposition  to  dispute 
anybody's  claim  to  colloquial  superiority. 
Either,  however,  he  was  restrained  by  the 
presence  of  his  relative,  or  the  observation 
must  have  been  made  during  a  lull  in  hia 
ittual  haUts  j  for  he  told  Boswell  « that  when 
he  was  a  boy  he  always  chose  the  wrong  nde 
of  a  debate,  because  most  ingenious  thmgi 
could  be  sa^  upon  It." 

At  fifteen  he  was  sent  by  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Ford  to  a  school  at  Stourbridge  in  Wor- 
cestershire, where  he  remained  little  more 
than  a  year.  His  superiority  had  then  be- 
come BO  apparent  that  Dr.  Percy  states  him 
to  have  been  admitted  into  the  best  company 
of  the  place,  and,  boy  as  he  was,  to  have 
had  attentions  paid  htm  of  which  remarkable 
instances  were  long  remembered  there.  The 
master,  Mr.  Wentworth,  who  perhaps  found 
a  rival  aa  wdl  at  a  pupil,  waa  Ins  conriderate 
than  the  inhabitants.  He  was  very  severe  to 
him ;  "  yet  taught  me,"  says  Johnson,  **  a 
great  deal."  The  harsh  treatment  to  which 
he  vnu  subjected  by  both  Mr.  Hunter  and 
Mr.  Wentworth  was  trifiing  in  comparison 
with  the  subsequent  miseries  he  endured; 
and  in  his  most  prosperous  period  he  con- 
tended that  schooldays  were  the  happiest  days 
of  life.  "  Ah !  air,"  he  said,  **  a  boy's  being 
fi(^ged  is  not  bo  severe  as  a  man's  baring  the 
hiss  of  the  world  against  him." 

From  Stourbridge  the  lad  went  back  to 
Lichfield,  and  lived,  or  as  his  bit^rapher  exr 
presses  it,  **  loitered  at  home  for  two  yeara  ia 
a  atate  very  unworthy  his  uncommon  abili- 
ties." U  by  biteiuig  Buwell  meant  idling, 
his  ovrn  narrative  refutes  the  assertion. 
Johnson,  he  relates,  once  Baid  to  him,  "Sir, 
in  my  early  years  I  read  very  hard.  It  is  a 
sad  reflection,  but  a  true  one,  that  I  knew 
almost  as  much  at  righteen  as  I  do  now." 
When  he  made  this  confession  he  was  fifty- 
four.  He  told  Langton  that  his  great  period 
of  study  was  firom  twelve  to  eighteen ;  and 
on  another  occasion  he  mentioned  to  Boswell 
that  in  the  very  interval  during  which  he  is 
desoibed  as  Iratering  he  did  not  read  worka 
of  amusement,  **  but  all  literature,  sir,  all  an- 
dent  writers,  all  manly."  The  pasrion  for 
knowledge  is  strongest  in  youth,  because  th« 
charm  of  novelty  is  then  eoiij(rined  with  the 
ardor  of  aequbition.  Ibe  cravinga  <^  a  vig- 
orous mind  in  Johnson  more  than  counto 
balanced  its  sluggishness,  and  he  was  hurried 
along  by  eager  euriority,  and  the  delight  oiT 
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new  idflas.  One  day  he  climbed  to  ao  upper 
Bhelf  in  his  father's  shop  to  look  for  some 
apples  which  he  suspected  his  brother  to 
have  hid  behiod  a  large  folio.  The  folio  was 
the  Latin  and  Italian  works  of  Petrarch,  and 
having  heard  Imn  mentioned  among  the 
restorers  of  learning,  he  fastened  upon  it  im- 
mediately, and  read  it  nearly  to  an  end. 
Notwithstanding  these  feats  he  was  up- 
braided by  his  father  for  want  of  steady  ap- 
plication. There  are  two  kinds  of  students 
—those  who  work  quietly  and  constantly, 
and  thoea  who  apply  nhemently  and  fitfully. 
The  methods  ^SSa  much  the  aame  u  walk- 
ing does  finmi  running.  The  one  who  goes 
quickest  clears  a  greater  space  in  a  abort 
time,  and  is  soonest  out  of  breath.  Johnson 
in  reading  was  among  the  runners.  He 
glancL'd  his  eye  rapidly  &om  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  and  seemed,  in  the  words 
of  Boswell,  to  devour  it  ravenously.  *'  He 
gets  at  the  substance  of  a  hook  directly," 
said  Mrs.  Knowlea  j  "  he  tears  out  the  heart 
of  it"  All  such  persons,  in  the  many  truant 
hours  in  which  they  abandon  th«r  deek,  ap- 
pear idle  to  casual  observers. 

But  there  ia  arq>letioD  of  the  mind  as  well 
as  of  the  body,  wd  if  aatie^  did  not  compel 
these  pausesr  memory  eould  not  retain  the 
knowledge,  nor  reason  digest  it.  Seldom, 
however,  has  a  man  of  his  acquirements  been 
equally  desultory.  He  assured  Boswell  that, 
possessing  a  particular  partiality  for  poetry, 
he  hardly  ever  got  to  the  end  of  a  poem.  If 
any  one  spoke  of  having  read  a  book  through 
he  heard  the  assertion  with  incredulity.  His 
advice  to  others  was  framed  upon  his  own 
practice.  He  had  never  persisted  in  a  plan 
for  two  days  together,  and  did  not  believe  that 
much  good  eould  be  got  from  task-work. 
Unless  inclination  conspired  with  dilUgowe, 
nothing,  he  nuuntained,  made  a  strong  im- 
pression. If  a  man  opened  a  volume  in  the 
nuddle  and  was  pleased,  he  advised  him  not 
to  leave  off  and  go  to  the  beginning  lest  his 
interest  in  it  should  die  away  and  be  no  more 
renewed.  He  thought  it  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  having  a  large  library,  that,  unless  a 
si^ject  could  be  pursued  the  instant  tbe  desire 
arose  in  the  mind,  tbe  chance  was  that  tbe 
fancy  would  never  return.  He  oonduded  from 
the  effects  that  some  pezsons,  such  as  Bentley 
and  Samuel  Clarke,  must  have  studied  hard, 
but  nobody  he  affirmed  had  dime  it  whoae 
habita  he  had  known.  His  notions  <tf  what 


ought  to  be  the  attainmenta  of  a  eeholar  I«A 

him  to  tmderrate  his  own.  He  always  dmied 
that  his  leamiog  was  oxtensive,  though  Adaat 
Smith  considered  him  to  be  acquaiated  vrith 
more  books  than  any  one  alive.  Tyeis  aaserts 
that  he  bad  the  most  knowledge  in  ready  cash 
of  all  the  celebrities  he  ever  met,  and  that  ha 
appeared  firom  his  innumerable  quotations  to 
be  the  man  in  tbe  whole  of  England  who  had 
taken  the  widest  range.  Churchill,  the  poet, 
made  an  obseorvation  which  alone  mutt  be 
conclusive  to  those  who  are  fiuniliar  with 
Johnson's  Isbws,  that  if  it  was  true  that  ba 
had  read  little,  he  ooold  not  be  tbe  antbur  of 
his  own  wodut  The  mm  qnotatimis  in  Us 
Dictionary  would  show  what  a  Test  Taiiety  cS 
authors  he  had  skimmed.  In  theology,  met- 
aphysics, philology,  and  even  in  Latin  schot 
arsUp,  though  all  of  them  subjects  in  wbidi 
he  was  far  better  versed  than  he  was  willing 
to  allow,  he  had  been  surpassed  by  others 
who  had  made  a  special  study  at  aae  or  other 
of  these  departmoitB  of  hnowledgb ;  but  very 
few  writers  in  his  own  class — that  a!  general 
literature— have  excelled  faim  in  the  aggregate 
extmt  of  his  initnmatiMi.  He  had  Ii^sr 
stores  we  believe  on  the  vhoie  tiian  Drydan, 
Addison,  Swift,  or  Pope— amy  one  of  whout 
and  specially  tbe  fint  three,  were  leaned 
men.  Poetry,  aritictssBi  moral  precepts,  max- 
ims of  lift,  and  lac^raphieal  narratives,  re> 
quire  embelliihments  of  style,  quickness  of 
observation,  miscellaneous  reading,  and  habita 
of  thought,  rather  than  the  coneentra^  dit 
ligencewhkh  exhausts  a  topic.  To  dig  the  ore 
from  the  mine,  and  to  strike  the  coin  at  the 
mint,  are  separate  operations,  and  be  who 
does  the  one  is  seldom  qualified  for  the  other. 
To  reproach  men  <tf  letters,  as  has  often  been 
done,  with  bemg  mierior  to  natural  philoso- 
phers in  seienoe,  to  thsfrfogians  in  dnrini^ 
and  to  classic  oommentailors  in  QreA  and 
Latin,  is  to  complain  that  a  ungle  man  hai 
been  gifted  with  but  a  smgle  genius,  and  haa 
only,  like  other  mortals,  a  day  of  twenty^feur 
hours  in  which  to  exerdse  'HL  If  Addistm 
could  not  have  elaborated  the  "  Prineipia," 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  just  as  inoompetent  to 
write  tbe  "  Speotatorst" 

The  tastes  of  Johnson  would  have  led  him 
to  prefer  discursive  readmg  to  treading  in  a 
single  track,  but  he  had  the  adviea  of  hiB 
cousin  Ford  to  second  his  inclinations.  **  Ob- 
tain," urged  this  oeansellort  who  waa  a  sag»> 
do«s  obsarvaE  of  lii^  »  soma  gfnnal  priwd- 
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plei  of  every  sdencej  he  vho  can  talk  only 
on  one  subject,  or  act  only  in  one  depaitment* 
is  seldom  vented,  and  perhaps  aewer  withed 
for;  while  the  man  oS  general  knowledge 
can  often  benefit,  and  alwaya  pleaae."  Fae- 
cal hod  before  enforced  the  same  maxim. 
"  You  tell  me  that  nich  a  person  is  a  good 
mathematician,  but  I  have  notbiog  to  do  with 
mathematics.  You  assert  of  another  that  he 
understands  the  art  of  war,  but  I  have  no  wish 
to  make  war  upon  anybody.  The  world  is  full 
of  wants,  and  loves  only  those  who  can  satisfy 
them.  It  is  false  praise  to  say  of  any  one  that 
he  is  ikilled  in  poetry,  and  a  bad  sign  when 
be  is  consulted  solely  about  veraea."  The 
people  that  he  thought  the  most  pleasant  and 
the  most  praiiewrUiy  were  those  who  bore 
the  badge  of  no  profeeum,  who  were  nnther 
called  poets  nor  mathematicians,  but  were 
good  judges  of  both,  and  who  upon  entering 
a  room  could  joiu  in  the  conversation  they 
found  going  on  at  the  moment.  Special  at- 
tainments are  required  in  but  fow  in  each  gen- 
eration. The  grand  busbess  of  Ufe  is  carried 
on  by  persons  of  diversified  knowledge,  who 
would  leare  an  immense  portion  of  their  best 
ftmctioos  imdiKhai^ed  if  they  wore  only  pro- 
ficients in  one  punuiL 

Johnson  went  to  Pembroke  College,  Ox- 
ford, the  31st  October,  1728.  Hia  varied 
reading  was  displayed  in  an  intcniew  with 
his  tutor  on  the  night  (tf  his  utival,  whoi 
the  first  words  he  uttered  wne  to  il^trate 
the  subject  of  conversation  by  a  quotation 
from  Macrobius.  Br.  Adams,  afterwards 
master  of  the  college,  told  him  he  was  the 
best  prepared  student  that  had  ever  come  to 
the  University,  where  he  manifested  his  usual 
reluctance  to  be  outdone  by  any  one.  There 
was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mceke  who  ex- 
celled him  in  classical  translslion.  "  I  could 
not,"  says  Johnson,  <*  bear  his  superiority,  and 
I  tried  at  the  lecture  to  sit  as  far  from  him  as 
I  could,  that  I  m^ht  not  hear  him  construe." 
His  predominance  over  Meeke  must  in  most 
things  have  been  decided.  His  maiden 
deelamatimi  was  a  characteristic  exhibition  of 
three  of  hia  prominent  qualities — his  pro- 
crastination, his  memor}-,  and  his  readiness. 
He  neglected  to  write  the  essay  till  the  morn- 
ing he  was  to  deliver  it,  learnt  a  part  as  he 
walked  from  his  room  to  the  hall,  and  spoke 
the  remainder  extempore.  He  was  all  his 
life  a  precise  and  fluent  converser  in  Latin. 
He  soon  gave  a  more  finished  specimen  of 
TBHtO  8EBIEB.    UTOfO  AOS.  39 


his  clasMcal  skill  by  his  transIaUm  of  the 
"Messiah."  His  version  was  published  is 
1731,  and  Pope  is  reported  to  ham  said, 
"The  writer  of  this  poem  will  leave  it  aque^ 
tion  for  posterity,  whether  his  or  mine  be  the 
original."  By  reading  the  L^tiu  authors  of 
all  ages  Johnson  sacrificed  something  of  that 
purity  of  style  which  rigid  scholars  demand. 
He  did  not  r^ect  expressions  for  which  it 
would  be  vain  to  seek  a  precedent  in  the  best 
Roman  writers,  and  perhaps  would  have  con- 
sidered it  an  afiectalion  of  fostidiousness  in  a 
modem  to  condemn  such  freedoms.  Many 
of  his  lines  are  nnther  elegant  wa  harmao^ 
ous,  but  others  are  sweet  and  aonoroos,  and 
they  are  generally  HMringn^«if<i  by  vigor  and 
condsenesa  of  expression. 

Young  aa  he  waa  when  he  went  to  Oxford^ 
his  hanghty  indepmdence  was  already  foil- 
blown.  Possessed  with  tlie  pride  of  intel- 
lectual superority,  his  spirit  rose  against  the 
contempt  which  he  suspected  would  be  ex- 
ited by  his  povery.  Apprebensive  of  indig- 
nity, he  assumed  an  attitude  of  defiance  be- 
fore he  was  provoked.  He  attended  the  lec- 
ture the  first  day  he  was  at  Oxford,  and  the 
next  four  was  absent.  His  tutor  inquired 
the  reason,  and  he  replied  that  he  bad  been 
sliding  in  Chiistrchurch  mesdow.  This  an- 
swer, he  says,  was  dictated,  by  **  stark  insen* 
aibility,"  or  in  other  words,  by  ignorance  of 
the  requirements  of  ike  plaee.  The  inatten- 
tion which  resulted  fitmi  inexperience  waa 
quidily  changed  for  rebellion  by  design.  He 
was  by  no  means  irregular  in  l]ds  conduct,  but 
he  liked  to  show  by  occasional  insubordination 
tliat  he  was  not  obedient  from  submission. 
He  composed  bis  translation  of  the  "  Mea< 
siah "  to  intimidate  bis  tutors,  for  in  those 
more  sensitive  days  the  college  dignitaries 
stood  in  awe  of  a  satirical  epigram,  and  they 
feared  to  punish  him  when  they  saw  that  he 
could  retidiate  with  the  pen.  He  spent  n. 
maeh  of  bia  time  in  lounging  about  the  cot 
lege  gate,  aumunded  by  a  circle  of  admiring 
undergraduates,  whom  he  entertained  hy  hU 
spirited  talk.  "  Sir,"  observed  one  of  his  fel- 
low-students, Mr.  Edwards,  at  an  accidental 
interview  with  him  fifty  yeara  afterwards,  "  I 
remember  you  would  not  let  us  nyprodigioua 
at  college.  For  even  then,  air  (turning  to 
Boswell),  he  was  delicate  in  language,  and 
we  sU  feared  him."  "  Sir,"  Johnson  re- 
marked in  explanation,  when  Edwards  waa 
gOB^*'theTn^eeted  me  for  my  literatim  i 
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and  yet  it  m»  not  gnat  but  by  eompuiton. 
Sir,  it  ia  amazing  how  little  literature  there  is 
m  the  world. "  *  As  he  appeared  among  the 
scholars  like  a  king  among  hi*  subjects,  he 
mdutged  in  jeat,  and  OTerflowed  with  what 
seemed  to  be  irresistible  mirth.  When  Bos- 
well  repeated  to  him  this  account,  he  replied, 
"  Ah,  BUT,  I  was  mad  and  violent.  It  was  bit- 
terness which  they  nustook  for  frolic.  I  was 
miserably  poor,  and  I  thought  to  fight  my 
way  by  my  literature  and  wit,  so  I  disre- 
garded all  power  and  all  aothoTity."  "All 
my  endeBTors  from  a  boy  (o  distingush  my- 
a^"  sud  Swift,  "  were  only  for  want  of  a 
great  title  and  fortune,  that  I  might  be  used 
like  a  lord  by  those  who  haTe  an  opinifm  of 
my  parts."  The  detenuinadon  of  Johnson 
to  make  mind  supply  the  place  of  money  and 
rank  was  of  a  more  dignified  kind.  He  was 
not  asking  homage,  but  warding  off  insult. 
But,  though  his  talents  could  exact  respect 
both  from  his  masters  and  companions,  his 
penury  grew  at  hut  too  extreme  to  be  exhib- 
ited in  a  place  where  all  his  fellow-students 
were  well-dreiaed  gentleman.  His  father  be- 
came insolvent,  and  a  friend  who  had  engaged 
to  assist  him  broke  his  promise.  His  feet 
appeared  through  bis  sboes,  and  when  some 
ininown  person  delicately  set  a  new  pair 
«t  his  door,  he  indignantly  flung  them  away. 
Boswrll  calls  this  "  a  proper  pride."  Johnson 
himself,  in  relating  the  refrisal  of  Sarage, 
when  his  clothes  were  worn  out  to  accept  a 
swt  which  was  sent  him  anonj-mously,  seems 
by  his  languid  to  imply  that  the  resentment 
was  misplaced.  If  it  is  a  duty  to  give,  it  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  a  ftult  to  accept,  unless 
poverty  is  a  crime.  If  generosity  is  thought 
to  degrade  the  recipient,  it  cannot  elevate 
the  donor,  iriio  becomes  by  his  proflbred  aid 
a  partner  In  the  error.  But  the  common 
Hee  of  mean  dependence  in  ereatnm  who 
have  neither  the  reaolution  to  eetmomiae,  nor 
the  industry  to  mxA,  makes  high-minded 
men  intolerant  of  help  and  wins  admiratioii 
to  over-scrupulous  indigence. 

*  Of  this  Edwards  himself  was  a  signal  exam- 
ple, numgh  he  had  reedved  a  college  edoeation, 
and  Ihwd  most  of  his  Ufc  in  Londoo,  when  he 
practised  u  a  Cbsneery  wlicttor,  ho  aeems  not  to 
nave  heard  of  "  The  Rambler "  till  near  thirty 
years  after  h  hitd  rendered  Joboton  fsmous ;  for 
meeting  the  authw  one  day  at  tbe  expiration  of 
ttiat  interval,  he  •aid,  "  I  am  UAd  you  have  written 
a  very  pretty  book  called  *Tlie  uambler.'"  He 
bad  at  least  never  seen  it,  and  was  ntteriy  ignorant 
of  its  nature.  "  I  was  uowiUiag,"  said  ^hnsmi, 
**that  he  should  leave  the  woridn  total  darknasi, 
•ndsenthlm  asoL** 


When  Johnson  was  diivan  away  from 
ford  by  poverty,  In  the  autumn  of  1731,  be 
had  not  completed  the  requinte  reudeno^ 
and  could  not  take  a  d^ree.  Of  the  othor 
advantages  of  the  place  he  had  reaped  scarce- 
ly any.  Hia  tutor  was  very  worthy  but  very 
ignorant,  and  hardly  knew  a  noun  from  an 
adverb.  The  pupil,  being  vastly  more  learned 
than  tbe  master,  naturally  gave  way  to  his 
constitutional  indolence,  and  neglected  hi* 
studies.  His  principal  reading  of  a  solid 
kind  waa  in  the  Greek  poeta,  and  espeeially 
Homer  and  Euripides.  Ifr.  Gifibrd  once  re- 
maned to  Jaeob  Bryant,  that  JcAnson  bad  ad- 
mitted that  he  waa  not  a  good  QnA.  acbolar. 
"  Sh-,**  replied  Bryant,  with  an  imineasivw 
air,  "  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  say  what  math 
a  man  as  Johnson  would  call  a  good  Qredc 
scholar."  "I hope,"  adds  Oifibrd„  '*that  I 
profited  by  that  lesson,— certainly  I  never 
forgot  it"  Brysnt  was  right  in  his  hypothe- 
sis. Giants  measure  themselves  with  giants  j 
and  acquirements  which  are  great  to  the  little 
are  little  to  the  greaC  Dr.  Bumey  the 
younger,  well  known  for  hii  classical  attain- 
ments, found  that,  though  Johnson  was  not 
univenally  skilled  in  the  critical  nioetiea  of 
tbe  tongue,  his  general  knowledge  of  it  was 
cxtenrive.  He  cottld  g^ve  a  Greek  word  for 
almost  every  English  one,  read  the  language 
with  fodlity,  and  oocasioaally  wrote  verses  in 
it  A  Danish  nobleman,  who  had  been  told 
how  loudly  he  proclaimed  his  avm  defldencies 
upon  the  sul^ect,  introduced  the  topic  at  an 
interview,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  avowed,  of 
favoring  himself.  Johnson  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, and  displayed  such  an  extensive  ai^ 
quaintance  with  Greek  literature  and  learn- 
ing, that  his  antagonist  was  astonished.  But 
while  hia  professed  ignorance  eclipsed  the 
vaunted  knowledge  of  common  men,  be  was 
so  scrupulous  not  to  take  credit  for  more  than 
he  possessedi  that  he  insisted  he  owed  hia 
triumph  over  tbe  Dane  to  a  Xenopfaon  of 
Hr.  Tbrale's,  which  was,  he  sud,  the  only 
Greek  book  he  had  read  for  ten  years. 

An  immeasurably  more  important  acqiuQ* 
tion  than  an  improvement  in  classical  lore 
bebngs  to  his  Oxford  career.  When  he  was 
nine  yeara  old  the  church  of  Lichfield  was 
shut  up  to  be  repaired.  His  short  sight, 
which  obliged  him  to  grope  about  m  seweh 
of  a  seat,  made  it  disagreeable  to  him  to  at- 
tend a  strange  place  of  worship,  and  he  pre- 
ferred to  go  into  the  fields  and  read.  Fnm 
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neglecting  religion  he  grew  to  talk  against  it, 
and  drunk  and  swore  with  the  same  vebe- 
mence  that  be  did  everything  which  he  did 
at  all.  At  Oxford  he  took  up  <'  Law's  Serious 
Call  to  a  Holy  life,"  expecting  to  find  it  dull, 
and  intending  to  ridicule  iL  He  quickly  di»- 
covered  that  he  was  orer-matched,  and  for  the 
first  time  miee  he  waa  capable  (tf  ntitmal  in- 
quiry be  thought  ia  aameit  abont  leUgiim. 
The  muk  of  Lav  be  aftenranb  oommended 
as  "  the  finest  jriece  of  hortatory  theology  is 
any  language,"  and  its  power  is  proved  by 
the  magical  iiiBuence  it  lus  exercised  over  the 
ablest  minds.  This  was  the  treatise  which 
completed  the  convenion  of  the  learned  but 
once  licentiou*  Fsalmanaiar,  who  was  the 
only  person  whom  Johnata  much  courted, 
whom  he  aerer  oontradleted,  whom  he  un- 
he^tfttinglj  pnnoiinoed  the  beat  man  he  had 
erer  known*  and  vboae  piety  and  penitence 
he  affirmed  to  have  exceeded  almost  all  that 
ia  recorded  in  the  Uvea  of  aunta.  Paalmai^ 
asar  like  Johnson  had  read  tha  work  acci- 
dentally. The  clergman  ftom  whoae  table  be 
bad  pi^ed  it  up  took  it  from  Ifia  hand,  gave 
him  an  unfavorable  aeeount  of  it,  and  re- 
fined to  lend  it  him.  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  page  at  which  be  bad  glanced,  he 
purchased  a  copy,  and  read  it  over  and  over 
with  eager  satis&ction  and  lasting  profit.  It 
was  the  same  treatise  again  which  confirmed 
and  extended  the  growing  leal  of  John  Wet- 
leyi  and  had  a  prominent  share  in  the  formap 
tion  of  bis  character.  "  It  ia  said,"  writes 
Soutbey, "  that  few  botAs  bave  made  ao  many 
reli^otts  enUmoasta."  Even  the  infidel  Gib- 
bon admitted  that  "if  it  found  a  apariiof 
piety  in  the  reader'a  mind  it  would  loon  kin- 
dle it  to  a  flame."  The  bodt  ia  now  neglect- 
ed, but  if  goodnesa  could  trace  its  geneal<^ 
through  all  the  intermediate  stepa  to  its 
source,  how  much  of  the  excellence  which  at 
present  exists  in  the  world  would  be  found  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  writings  of  Law. 
From  the  period  when  Johnson  bad  dipped 
into  the  "  Serious  Call "  at  Oxford,  he  enter- 
tained an  abhorrence  of  scepticiam,  and  in 
after  years  was  emphatic  in  showing  it.  The 
Abb^  Ra}Dal,  on  being  introduced  to  bim, 
held  out  hia  hand.  Johnson  reoeircd  the  ad- 
vance by  patting  bis  behind  bis  badt,  and  to 
the  ntpoatolation  at  a  friend  replied,  "  Sir,  I 
will  not  shake  handa  with  an  infldd."  He 
would  not  admit  a  quotation  into  his  Diction- 
ary from  works  which  were  dangeroua  to 


religion  or  morality,  lest  any  one  should  be 
enticed  into  consulting  the  originals,  and  per- 
chance  have  thdr  minds  misled  for  ever. 

The  impression  produced  upon  Johnson^ 
mind  by  the  treatise  of  Law  waa  confirmed 
by  an  illness  which  seiaed  him  on  bis  return 
to  Lidifield.  This  waa  a  sevete  attack  of  hia 
hereditary  kypoehondiiasia,  which  filled  him 
with  despair  and  fretfolnesa,  and  made  his 
frienda  apprebeiwve  fi»  Ma  fife  or  bis  intelleel 
Hia  carounutancea  were  ealoulated  to  bring  a 
disorder  which  vaa  alwaya  threatening  Urn 
to  a  head.  "  When  I  waa  towering  in  the 
confidence  of  twenty-one,"  he  vrrote  to  Mr. 
LangtOB  in  1709,  "little  did  I  expect  that  I 
should  be  at  forty^nine  what  I  am  now." 
The  confidence  waa  not  of  long  duration. 
He  told  Mrs.  Thrale  that,  in  his  history  of 
Gelaleddin  in  the  <*  Idler."  he  shadowed  out 
a  chapter  of  his  own  life,  and  it  is  to  bis  r^ 
turn  from  Oxford  that  the  sketch  itfett, 
Qehdeddm  has  obtained  i^intation  in  the 
aohod  of  Asia  wbwh  ia  moat  fomooi  ibr  the 
leanung  of  ita  pri^ason  and  the  nmnber  of 
ita  stndenta.  He  is  looked  tip  to  by  hia  aa- 
aociates  aa  an  oracular  gmde,  and  thought 
competent  to  appredate  the  convene  of  hia 
masters.  He  fondly  imagines  that,  if  be  ii 
thus  conapieuons  in  the  brilliant  r^ons  of 
literature,  he  will  shine  with  redoubled  lustre 
in  the  twilight  oi  hii  native  place.  He  en- 
ters bis  fether'a  house,  expecting  to  be  re- 
ceived with  pride  and  delight  He  is  met  by 
a  greeting  which,  though  not  unkind,  mani- 
fests neither  fondness  nor  exultation.  **  W» 
father  had  in  hia  absence  sufiined  many  losa- 
es^  and  Gelaleddin  waa  considered  aa  an  a^ 
ditional  burden  to  a  fiUling  femily.  When  he 
recovered  bom  his  surprise  be  began  to  di*> 
play  his  acquisitions,  but  the  poor  have  no 
leisure  to  be  pleased  with  eloquence)  they 
heard  his  aigumenta  without  refieotion,  and 
his  pleasantries  without  a  smile."  He  hoped 
to  obtain  that  attention  from  bii  neighbora 
which  be  failed  to  command  at  home;  but 
some  censured  his  arrogance  and  pedantry) 
others  wondered  iriiy  he  should  have  taken 
paina  to  acquire  knowledge  which  could  nevw 
do  bim  any  good;  others  admitted  him  to 
theu  tablea,  but  when  he  chanced  to  manifiMt 
in  a  remarlublB  degree  hia  nqwriority  to  hie 
oompaay,  he  waa  aeldom  invited  a  second 
time.  He  next  mlidts  employment,  and  ii 
told  by  one  that  be  baa  no  vacancy  in  hii 
office}  by  another,  that  hia  merit  ia  above 
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prints  pBtran^;  by  a  third*  that  he  will 
not  forget  him ;  and  a  fourth,  that  he  doea 
not  think  literature  of  any  use  in  bumness. 
This  oan  easily  be  reoognised  as  a  true  picture 
of  the  reo^tion  which  would  be  given  in  a 
provincial  town  to  learning  in  rags  during 
the  ear&er  half  of  the  last  century.  The  no- 
tion that  genius  will  exdte  the  deepest  rerer* 
ace  m  those  hy  whom  it  is  least  understood 
ii  an  erer-reourring  and  yet  manifest  delusion. 
Talent  is  best  appreciated  by  talent,  knowledge 
Igrknowle^;  andthemaniriioiniapneBtiistt 
tte  higher  he  ii  lemoved  above  his  jndges 
Aa  man  ibej  irill  admire  him,  might  equidly 
■xpeot  that  he  woold  loA  larger  the  farther 
he  receded,  ox  his  Tcwe  sound  louder  the 
greater  the  distance  tmm  whidi  he  spdie. 
Exoellenoe  must  be  perceptible  before  it  can 
be  applauded,  and  fbr  a  onltiTBted  under- 
standing to  display  its  stores  to  untutored  ig- 
norance is  much  l&e  rahibiting  colon  to  the 
blind.  Thus  Johnson  was  subjected  to  the 
oomplicated  misery  of  consdous  power,  geo- 
end  n^leet,  and  helpless  poverty,  and,  with 
fab  expectations  baffled,  wretched  m  the  pres- 
ent and  widwut  hope  for  the  future,  a  lest 
gboBty  temperament  than  his  would  have 
been  rank  in  despondency. 

Not  long  after  Johnson  got  back  to  Idoh- 
field  hia  Ather  died,  of  ui  inflammaUvy  flever, 
December,  1731,  being  seventy-six  years  of 
age.  His  son  never  Hked  to  dwell  upon  his 
meniOTy,  for  the  assodations  were  not  pleas- 
ing. Everything  except  the  attachment  of 
his  mother  had  contributed  to  render  his 
home  cheerless,  and  even  her  kindness  was 
partly  poisoned  by  a  rivalry  between  Us 
brother  and  himself  for  her  afl^tioa.  His 
panntSf  from  want  of  a  eommnnity  of  ideas, 
wore  not  happy  tt^ether.  His  fritherls  *'vUe 
Bdanbholy"  inereased  the  g^oom  imhwed  by 
die  ahsenoe  of  domestie  oor£ality.  dm- 
sealed  poverty,  wluch  Johnson  always  asserted 
iFM  &e  oorrosive  that  destroyed  the  peace  of 
almost  every  family*  added  its  sting,  and  waa 
especially  harassing  to  a  vain  dtixen  like  the 
aspiring  bookseller,  who  while  anxious  to  put 
on  the  appearance  of  greater  means  than  he 
ever  possessed,  kept  gradually  dropping  to  a 
lower  state  till  he  ended  in  bankruptcy,  l^e 
wvetehednem  which  grew  out  of  the  stm^ile 
Had  left  such  disagreeable  ieoelleoti<»s  in  the 
i^nd  (tf  Us  aon  that  he  urged  it  as  a  rcMon 
far  not  talking  of  his  family,  "One  has,"  he 
mSAt^90  EtUt  pleiinre m tecitsog  UmaMO* 


dotes  of  beggary."  Tlie  very  pride  Ibb  fii&er 
lock  in  him  had  been  converted  into  an  ii^ 
instnunent  of  torture  in  bis  boyhood,  and 
appeared  to  have  declined  at  the  moment 
when  it  would  have  been  most  valued.  In 
what  was  probably  the  old  num's  final  illness, 
he  offended  the  dignity  of  the  Oxford  tchoUr 
by  requesting  him,  one  market-day,  to  take 
his  place  at  the  boek-stall  in  Uttoxeter. 
More  than  fiffy  years  afterwards,  oa  his  last 
visit  to  Liehfleld,  when  hia  own  liib  was  visfl^ 
dniw^  to  a  dose,  JohuHm  ranenbered  Iiii 
disobedieneo  wiUi  oonqmnotiQa,  and.  gomg 
into  die  market  at  dw  Adl  tide  of  bn^ieaB, 
stood  for  an  boor,  widi  his  bfead  bare,  befiiio 
the  stall  whieh  had  bean  his  father**,  expoaed 
to  the  saeora  oi  the  crowd  and  the  indemen^ 
of  the  weather.  This  has  sometimes  been 
considered  an  act  of  snpmtition,  but  to  us  it 
appears  a  fine  example  of  moral  heroism. 
Johnson,  in  the  ^  Ramble,"  has  properly  de> 
fined  "repentance  to  be  the  reliaquishment 
of  any  evil  practice."  Where  the  misoondoot 
has  ceased  hom  die  Iqise  of  time,  and  by  the 
nature  of  things  cannot  be  renewed,  he  knew 
how  deceitful  was  that  mental  r^et  which 
calls  for  no  sacrifices.  He  therefore  wished 
to  e^enoe  to  himedf  the  nneertty  of  his  r*< 
pcntanee  hy  exeoatiBg  the  office  whidi  b« 
had  fimaerly  tafuacd  to  disdiarge.  He  ii 
reported  to  have  said  "that  he  hoped  the 
penance  was  exjMatory;"  hut  he  dieUnotly 
declared  on  other  oocasiau  that  he  did  not 
hold  the  doctrine  "of  a  eommotation  of 
ofimees  by  voluntary  pmanoe,"  and  we  are 
satisfied  he  meant  no  more  than  that  he 
hoped  he  bad  proved  his  contrition  to  be  reaL 
Kever  was  there  a  son  who  had  leas  upon  fail 
eonscicnoe,  for  be  could  recollect  no  saeoiid 
act  of  disohedioioe  to  hia  fodm. 

To  trace  Johnaonli  career  for  several  ywn 
is  onfy  to  fidlow  him  from  one  scene  of  wntdH 
ednesa  to  anodieiL  His  neod  change  was 
always  rem«Bhcrcd  by  him  with  an  averskta 
approaching  to  horrar.  Hie  most  obviooi 
resource  of  needy  scholarship  is  to  obtain  a 
situation  at  a  school,  and  Johnson,  iti  the  be- 
ginning of  1782,  became  an  usher  at  MarkM 
Boawoith,  in  Leioestershire.  Under  no  «ir- 
cum stances  would  he  have  been  fitted  for  the 
office.  Bcawell,  tdofting  an  expressioa  from 
the  "  Rambler,"  well  remaj^  that  his  ac^ 
sidons  bad  been  obtiinad  "by Midden 
tions  into  the  legioBB  of  knBvhdge,"  and  the 
man  wboae  tyt  took  b  a  pap  at  a  gfanoit 
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■nd  who  telttom  read  a  book  to  an  end, 
eoutd  not  have  Bubmitted  to  dwell  word  hy 
word  upon  little  piecemeal  leaaoni,  to  hang 
for  months  over  a  siogle  poem,  and  when  the 
end  waa  reached  with  one  elua  to  xeeom- 
meno©  it  wiUi  another.  Hot  aho&Id  we  aup- 
poae  that  fait  grand  and  aententioui  i^le  of 
duddatkm  oould  ham  been  iBtelliglbla  to 
boya.  **Men  advanced  fiur  in  knowtedgei" 
tajn  Imlae  to  Pduah  of  the  AatronooMr  b 
"RasaelM,"  "do  not  lorctorepett  the  ele- 
nenta  tit  their  art,  and  I  amnot  eertdn  that 
even  of  the  elements,  as  he  will  deliver  them 
connected  with  inferences  and  mingled  with 
reflectioni,  youNve  a  very  capable  aaditreaa." 
He  has,  doubtless,  embodied  here  the  recol- 
lection his  own  attempts  at  elementary  in- 
•trucdon.  He  complained  heavily  at  the 
time  of  the  monotonous  drudgery,  which 
mutt  have  been  rendered  more  depresdng  by 
hia  dai^  distemper.  To  these  drawbaekt 
were  superadded  the  hiimiliatiTHM  wUch  arose 
from  the  menial  nature  of  the  offloe  in  tlioae 
ruder  day^  when  sehi^nn  with  more  than  the 
edneation  gentlemen  were  treated  wiUi 
less  than  the  consideration  of  servants.  To 
be  usher  at  an  academy  is  one  of  the  schemes 
of  George  Primrose  in  his  penury,  "  Can 
you  dress  the  boys'  hatrP  "  inquires  a  cooain 
to  whom  he  imiMrts  hia  design,  and  who  to 
the  answer  "  No,"  replies,  **  then  you  won't 
do  for  a  sohooL"  "  Can  you  lie  three  in  a 
bed?"  "No."  "Then you  will  never  do  for 
a  school.  Have  you  got  a  good  stomach  P" 
**  Yes."  Then  you  will  by  no  means  do  for  a 
schooL"  He  is  told  that  to  be  an  underjailer 
in  Newgate,  or  to  turn  a  cutler^  whed,  are 
wviable  oceupatious  by  oomparisMi,  ud  Gold- 
smith  was  writing  from  personal  experience. 
He  too  had  been  an  usher  at  a  boardiog- 
achool  at  Peckham — a  portion  of  his  history 
of  which,  like  his  fnend,  he  never  talked,  and 
reddened  if  he  fancied  an  allusion  was  made 
to  it,  though  be  was  not  backward  to  dwell 
upon  hia  other  distresses,  and  once  oom- 
menced  a  story  with  the  words,  "When  I 
lived  among  the  b^gan  in  Axe  Lane."  As 
Johnson  was  extremely  slovenly,  and  never 
dressed  his  own  hair,  it  is  not  likely  that  be 
could  have  dressed  the  boys' ;  as  he  was  a 
large  man,  and  afflicted  with  eonvulim  move- 
ments,  in  which  he  threw  about  his  1^  and 
his  arms,  no  two  other  peraons  could  possibly 
have  slept  or  even  have  lain  in  bed  with  him  j 


and  as  he  had  an  enormous  appetite,  and  ate 
almost  as  much  at  an  elephiut,  it  appears 
upon  every  point  which  is  menUoned  by 
Goldsmith  that  he  would  by  no  means  have 
done  for  a  school  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  particular  indignilieB  to  which  he 
was  suljcctod,  his  di^wsttion  wonld  not  alhnr 
him  to  brook  m  afiont^  or  to  lower  his  tow 
to  anthori^;  andf  revt^ted  hy  the  "intolei- 
aUe  harshneas"  of  Sir  Wolatan  Dixie,  the 
patron  of  the  establishment,  he  turned  hia 
back  in  the  latter  end  of  July  upon  the  mi^ 
eries  of  Market  Bosworth.  Three  years 
afterwards  Mr.  Walmealey  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain for  him  the  head  mastership  of  the  gram- 
mar-school at  Solihull,  in  Warwickshire,  and 
the  inquiries  which  were  instituted  by  the 
trustees  indicate  that  hia  high  bearing  towards 
his  former  employers,  to  whom  they  probably 
had  recourse  for  inlbrmation,  had  Idt  a  last- 
ing impreaaion.  The  account  of  his  learning 
wu  flattering:  It  was  allowed  by  aU  that  it 
entitled  him  to  a  maOi  better  pott  than  the 
one  he  sought,  *■  bat  then,"  eootiBnea  the  ae^ 
retary,  who  replied  to  Mr.  Walmeatey  in  tbe| 
name  of  the  trustees,  "  he  has  the  caraet^  of 
hong  a  very  haughty,  iU-natnred  genUeman, 
and  that  he  has  such  a  way  of  distorting  his 
flhce,  which  though  he  can't  help,  the  gentle- 
men think  it  may  afieot  some  young  kdds; 
for  theae  two  reasons  be  is  not  approved  on, 
the  late  master  Mr.  Crompton's  buffing  the 
ffeofees  being  stil  in  their  memory."  Mr. 
Greswold,  the  writer  of  this  letter,  who 
from  his  apdlii^  and  mode  of  exjHraasing 
himseUI  does  not  appear  to  have  had  his  own 
edacatitm  at  the  Solihull  graaunar^dwdlt 
eoncludea  by  saying  that  th^  are  all  "ex- 
streamly  obliged"  to  Mr.  Walmealey  "for 
propooeing  so  good  a  schollar,"  thou^  they 
did  not  care  to  avail  themselves  of  his  schol- 
arship.  Few  things  are  more  curious  than  to 
see  the  way  in  which  great  men  are  written 
<^  before  tiieir  greataess  is  known.  On  a 
prerious  occaiioo,  his  applicatioa  for  an  ush- 
ership  at  Brewood  had  been  r^eoted  from 
the  apprehension  that  his  eonvuUve  moi&- 
ments  would  excite  imitation  or  derisioB 
amongst  the  pupils.  Goldsmith  found  that 
the  oidity  of  hk  own  mannen,  dress,  and 
langoage  was  a  ftud  atonal  ridicule  at 
F«^ham;  but  Johnsdn  was  not  a  person 
vrith  whom  any  boy  woidd  have  dazed  to  take 
EbertieB  to  his  &oe,  and,  if  they  ««e  hinbed 
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by  awe  in  his  presence,  his  authority  would 
not  have  suffered  by  a  little  merriment  behind 
hie  back. 

On  the  loch  of  July,  1732,  Jotii»on  made 
■n  entry  m  his  diary,  stating  that  twenty 
pounds,  which  he  had  jiut  received,  was  the 
entire  sum  which  would  accrue  to  him  from 
his  ftther*!  e^ts  till  the  death  of  his  mother. 
He  ezpKMcd  bis  consdousnets  that  he  most 
now  be  the  architect  of  his  own  fbrtone,  and 
fesolved  thttt  poTerty  should  not  delalitate  his 
understanding  nor  tempt  him  to  deviate  from 
rectitude — a  tow  which  he  nobly  redeemed. 
The  next  day  he  went  back  to  Market  Bos- 
worth  on  foot,  and  in  another  week  had  left 
it  in  disgust.  He  was  again  upon  the  wide 
world,  and  became  the  guest  of  Mr.  Hector, 
an  old  schoolfellow  and  friend,  who  was  then 
established  as  a  surgeon  at  Birmingham. 

Hr.  Hector  lodged  with  a  bootueller  of  the 
name  of  Warren,  who  was  the  pn^^r  of 
•  joamal,  and  by  this  aooideDtal  aasodatton 
Johuon  flrsteuoe  forth  in  his  proper  charac- 
ter an  aothw.  He  contributed  essays  to 
Warren^  yuper,  and  undertook  to  translate 
and  abridge  ka  him  from  the  French  a 
"  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,"  by  Father  Lobo,  a 
Portuguese  Jesuit.  His  manner  of  executing 
his  earliest  literary  task  was  curiously  charac- 
teristic. Having  made  a  commencement,  his 
indolence  got  the  better  of  him,  and  the 
printer  was  soon  at  a  stand-still.  On  Mr. 
Hector  xejmsenting  to  him  that  the  poor 
man  and  his  family  were  suffering  from  his 
neglect  to  supply  the  press,  he  instantly  re- 
sumed his  work,  but  did  it  lying  in  bed, 
dictating  offhand  to  Mr.  Hector,  who  held 
the  pen,  and  takhig  lo  little  interest  in  the 
remit  that  he  had  irat  tin  curiomty  to  <mat  his 
eye  upon  the  prooffheets,  of  which  were 
era  seen  by  him.  But  the  most  remaritable 
part  of  the  undertaking  is  the  prefece,  which 
exhibits  the  peculiar  turn  of  thought  and  style 
whidi  are  associated  with  his  name,  and  in 
one  passage,  quoted  by  BoaweU,  exhibits 
them  in  their  maturest  form.  The  authors  of 
Queen  Anne^  time  were  then  the  models  of 
composition.  The  homely  and  fomiliar  style 
of  Swift,  and  still  more  ibe  style  of  Addison, 
In  whfdi  fiooiliarity  was  combined  with  ele- 
gance, were  oonridNed  to  have  brought  the 
^{^h  tongue  to  its  highest  jHtch  of  perfoo- 
tion.  In  three  or  fbnr  casual  page*  written  fbr 
a  iffOTtnetal  bociueller  Johnson  showed  that  he 
had  broken  loose  from  the  trammela  of  frshion. 


and  had  struck  out  a  manner  of  his  own  -wiaA 
has  left  a  lasting  trace  upon  Uie  language^ 
He  repeats  in  the  "  Rambler"  the  anecdote 
of  Alexander,  that,  when  he  was  invited  to 
bear  a  man  that  sung  like  a  nightingale,  he 
replied  with  contempt  that  he  had  heard  the 
nightingale  herselfl  "The  same  treatment* 
adds  the  Essayist,  "must  erciy  man  expect 
whose  praise  is  that  he  imitatet  anotlwr." 
Whether  he  had  early  anived  at  this  codcIih 
non  by  reflection,  or  whether  his  MiginaG^ 
was  ti.e  unpremeditated  consequence  of  hb 
mental  fining,  the  eridence  of  power  was 
the  same,  and  was,  as  we  can  now  nee,  pro- 
phetic of  his  future  renown.  He  had  made 
it  a  rule  in  conversation  to  do  his  best  upon 
every  occasion.  He  forbore  to  deliver  bis 
thoughts  till  he  had  arranged  them  in  the 
clearest  manner,  he  clothed  them  in  the  most 
forcible  language  be  could  command,  and  fae 
never  suffered  a  careless  expression  to  escape 
him.  By  these  means  he  had  beoi  insensibly 
fonnh^  himself  to  be  a  writer,  and  had 
carried  on  the  operation  of  contpodtioo  bi 
his  mind  long  bMbre  he  put  pen  to  paper. 
Where  the  outbursts  of  genius  seem  spontane- 
ous it  is  merely  because  the  prelinuoary  pn> 
cess  has  been  kept  out  of  sight. 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  early  part 
of  1734  that  the  tfuislation  was  executed, 
and,  if  we  consider  Johnson's  capabilities  and 
prospects  at  that  time,  we  shall  perceive  the 
perilous  pomtion  of  those  who  have  no  settled 
calling.  He  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  an 
admirable  Latin  and  good  Greek  acholar, 
with  a  vast  store  of  miseellaneons  learning,  a 
strong  underatandmg,  a  logical  mind,  an  im- 
podng  atyle,  and  a  ready  pen.  To  these 
mental  gifts  he  ooiij<mied  unflinehing  prindple 
and  piety.  Yet  idQi  all  his  talents  and  in- 
flexible integrity  he  could  not  find  an  outlet 
for  his  exertions ;  and  while  tens  of  thousands 
of  commonplace  people  who  had  been  brought 
up  to  a  profbsnon  were  earning  an  easy  com- 
petence, he  wandered  a  pauper  about  the 
world  and  could  with  difficulty  keep  himself 
from  starving.  He  received  only  five  guineas 
for  hie  version  of  Father  Lobo,  which  was 
less  than  was  paid  to  the  mechanic  who  set 
op  the  type.  How  he  contrived  to  live  at  all 
eluded  tiie  research  of  his  inqmsitive  loogra- 
phera.  He  ceaMd  to  be  the  guest  at  Mr. 
Hector  after  aix  months,  and  hired  lod^ngs 
on  his  own  account  in  another  part  of  Bir- 
minghuL     Bis  fiterary  pnjccta  came  to 
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nothing.  He  proposed  in  August,  1734,  to 
print  by  eubBcription  the  poems  of  PoUtiani 
xnih  a  life  of  the  author  and  a  history  of 
Latin  poetry  from  the  time  of  Petrarch. 
These  preliminary  essays  were  to  be,  like  the 
rest  of  the  book,  in  Latin ;  and  as  Johnson 
had  consulted  his  own  tastes  and  lutovledge 
in  the  scheme  more  than  those  at  the  public, 
the  plan  vaa  tooa  dropped  from  vant  of  nib- 
■eiibers.  He  next  wrote  to  Can  in  Norem- 
ber,  offering  to  fiimiah  abort  Utezary  diaertft- 
tiona  and  eritidaniB  to  the  "Goitleman^ 
Magaitne,"  but  no  engagement  i^tpeara  to 
have  ensued.  He  had  equally  foiled  to  obtain 
a  school,  either  as  prindpal  or  subordinate, 
and  from  the  end  of  1732  to  the  middle  of 
1736  we  are  almost  entirely  ^fnorant  of  his 
history.  His  Hfe  is  lost  in  the  obecurity  of 
indigence,  and  if  we  could  draw  aude  the 
veil  it  would  only  reveal  a  spectacle  of  misery 
darker  than  the  darkness  which  hides  it  On 
the  9th  of  July,  1736,  we  are  called  back  to 
his  history  by  his  marriage ;  and  though  he 
had  afterward*  to  struggle  with  want  for 
many  a  long  and  tdkome  day,  U  ii  a  relief 
to  catch  a  momentary  glimpae  of  lonsbine 
breaking  through  the  clouds  wUch  enveloped 
him  as  he  trod  painfully  but  undauntedly, 
head  and  mind  erect,  along  his  dreary  way, 

Johnson's  first  love  was  the  sister  of  his 
friend  Hector.  This  passion,  he  told  Bos- 
well,  dropped  imperceptibly  out  of  hia  head, 
and  the  lady  subsequently  married  Mr.  Care- 
less, a  clergyman.  More  than  thirty  years 
after  Johnson's  attachment  for  her  had  ceased, 
he  jMissed  an  evening  with  her  at  Birming- 
ham, and  aeemed  to  have  hia  affection 
revived.  She  waa  then  a  widow.  Upon 
his  remarking  that  it  might  have  been  as 
happy  for  him  if  he  had  taken  her  to  wife, 
Boswell  inquired  whether  he  did  not  suppose 
that  Uiere  were  fifty  women  who  would  please 
a  man  just  as  well  as  any  one  woman  in  par- 
ticular. "Ay,  sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "fifty 
thousand.  I  believe  marriages  would  in  gen- 
eral be  as  ha])py,  and  often  more  so,  if  they 
were  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  upon  a 
due  consideration  of  the  characters  and  cir- 
cumstances without  the  parties  having  any 
choice  in  the  matter."  If  the  system  were 
adopted,  it  would,  at  least,  be  an  awfol  mo- 
ment for  a  man  reaolved  to  enter  the  tomt- 
ried  state,  when  he  was  first  admitted  to  see 
the  partner  who  had  been  aelceted  for  him. 
Such,  however,  was  Jduum'a  opinion  of  the 


fodlity  with  which  different  persons  could  ex- 
cite fondness  in  the  same  individual,  that  he 
numbered  it  among  the  advantages  of  Lon- 
don that  there  was  less  danger  of  falling  in 
love  indiscreetly  than  any  where  else ;  "  for 
there,"  said  he,  "  the  difficulty  of  deoi^g 
between  a  vast  variety  of  otjects  kept  a  man 
safe."  From  the  readiness  with  which  he 
was  pleased  it  might  be  wrongly  inferred  that 
Iw  waa  not  a  very  devoted  swain,  espedaify 
a*  the  engsigement  he  Iitd  formed  was  of  a 
nature  whkh  appeared  to  preclude  much  ax^ 
dor  of  attachment,  ^^ewed  upon  the  side  of 
pmdence,  it  gave  just  as  little  promise,  and 
would  certainly  not  have  been  decreed  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  "  after  a  due  consideration 
of  the  circumstances for  the  olyect  of  his 
choice  was  a  widow,  byname  Mrs.  Porter, 
who  was  in  her  forty-eighth  year,  and  whose 
husband,  a  mercer  of  Birmingham,  had  lately 
died  insolvent  Johnson  was  not  yet  twenty- 
seven.  According  to  Oarriek,  whose  account 
waa  always  aapposed  to  be  a  oarieatore,  nei- 
ther her  pezatm  nor  her  mannov  aflbrded  the 
lewt  oompensatioo  for  tliis  dUisrenee  of  age. 
He  described  her  jBi  very  fot|Witha  protube^ 
ant  bosom,  and  swelled  cheeks,  which  were 
red  from  paint  and  cordials ;  her  dress  flar- 
ing and  fantastic,  and  her  mode  of  speaking 
and  behaving  in  tlie  last  degree  afiected. 
Johnson  saw  her  with  different  eyes.  Of  the 
four  things  in  marriage  which  he  thought 
important  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
named — virtue,  wit,  beauty,  and  money — she 
had  all,  in  his  opinion,  except  the  last  and 
least  In  his  epitaph  on  her  he  called  ha 
jHOus,  clever,  aeeomplislwd,  and  handsome 
and  spoke  of  Iier  in  the  same  strain  to  Bo^ 
well  and  Uzs.  Thrale.  Ha  asserted  that  aha 
read  eomedj  better  than  any  one  he  ever 
heard  i  and,  from  hia  bestowing  upon  her 
the  title  of  "a  female  critic  "in  his  "life  of 
Gay,"  he  would  appear  to  have  considered 
her  a  judge  of  literature.  Mrs.  Williams- 
stated  that  she  had  a  good  understanding  and 
great  sensiUlity  of  heart,  but  waa  inclined  to 
be  satirical. 

Johnson,  on  his  part,  did  not  seem 
formed  to  raise  a  passion  in  female  breaata. 
"  His  appearance,"  said  his  step-daughter, 
Miia  Porter,  **  waa  then  very  forbidding ;  he 
was  lean  and  lank,  ao  that  hia  immenaa 
stmetDre  of  bone*  itaa  hideously  striking  to 
the  eye,  and  the  acara  oi  the  scroftila  wan 
deeply  viaiblfc  His  hair  waa  atraight  and 
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■tiff  udsepantedbeliind,  and  his  ooDfuUrre 
■tarti  and  gcatieiriatioBi  totded  to  exdte  at 
once  surprise  and  ridknile."  Mrs.  Porter  es- 
tinwted  him  hy  the  powers  of  his  mind,  anA 
not  by  the  disadrantages  of  his  person. 
"  This,"  she  remarked  to  her  daughter, "  is 
the  most  sensible  man  that  I  ever  sav  in  my 
life."  Johnson  vent  to  LiohfieM  to  ask  tlw 
consent  of  his  mother  to  the  match,  which 
she  gave,  becaose,  from  the  ardor  of  his  tem- 
per, she  was  afraid  to  remonstrate  with  him. 
He  oonld  oaiy  ham  oonauhed  her  as  a  foim 
of  respect,  and  would  have  ftH  at  her  r^usal 
inneh  what  he  n^essed  to  ■  banister  who, 
in  ■  irimihur  situation,  had  folfowed  Ua  own 
tastes  instead  of  his  frther^  wishes.  "  If 
you  married  imprudently,  you  miscarried  at 
your  own  hazard,  lA  an  age  when  yon  had  a 
right  of  choice.  It  would  be  hard  if  the 
man  might  not  choose  his  own  wife,  who  has 
a  right  to  plead  before  the  judges  of  this 
country,"  Mrs.  Porter,  on  her  part,  owed 
obedience  to  nobody;  nor  could  any  one  dis- 
pute that  she  was  **  at  an  age  when  ahe  had 
a  right  of  ohoice,"  but  her  sons  were  hostile 
to  the  arrangement,  and  did  not  conceal 
their  disgust.  Under  these  iuanai^ciouB  eii^ 
oumataneea  diis  ringnkr  pur  rode  forth  on 
horaehaok  from  Bhminghfmi  on  thewedding- 
UKHving  towards  Derhy,  whoe  tiiey  wwe  to 
be  married.   Mrs.  had  been  a  great 

reader  of  romances,  and  had  imlnbed  from 
them  the  idea  that  her  lover  ought  to  be 
treated  like  a  dog.  Sometimes  he  went  too 
fiwt,  sometimes  too  slow.  ■'  I  was  not,"  says 
Johnson,  "  to  be  made  the  slaTe  of  caprice, 
and  I  resolved  to  begin  as  Z  meant  to  end." 
He  started  away  at  a  nijBd  pace,  got  quite 
out  of  sight,  and  left  her  to  follow  by  herself. 
When  she  came  up  with  him  she  was  in  tears. 
That  a  Iht  and  painted  widow  who  was  verg- 
ing vpon  foz^-eig^  shonhl  indulge  in  the 
ooqncttiah  lan  of  a  giri  in  her  teens,  end 
-  fluwy  that  at  her  mature  age  her  charms  were 
nAcient  to  enfinoe  her  despotic  whims  upon 
■  strong-minded  man  who  waa  twenty  years 
younger  than  herself  confirms  the  testUBony 
at  Giurrii^  that  aba  vas  much  ^mn  to  aflbct- 
ation. 

Johnson  once  narrated  another  ludicrous 
inddoit-at  iriilch  she  again  cried,  and  agtin 
showed  her  folly.  He  had  a  great  frimdidup 
fbr  Molly  Aston,  as  he  always  called  her,  the 
diter  of  a  baronet  idioae  seat  was  in  the 
luighboAoedofLiobAaUL  "Sfaewuaaobol- 


ar  and  a  wit,"  said  Tf^aioii, "  and  the  lan^ 
eat  oreatore  ever  aeen."  Hia  wife,  whose 
Christian  name  was  Elizabeth,  and  who  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  loveliest  creature  ever  seen, 
was  jealous  of  the  attachment,  and,  one  day 
meeting  a  (ppsy  as  they  were  walking  in  ihe 
country  with  two  or  three  of  their  acquaint- 
ances, she  Ixd  the  fortone-teller  look  at  her 
husband's  hand.  "  Torn*  heart  is  divided,  mr," 
said  the  woman,  "  between  a  Betty  and  a 
Molly:  Betty  Io>tcs  you  best,  but  you  take 
most  delight  hi  Molly's  company."  Johnson 
turned  about  to  laugh  at  this  echo  of  the  idle 
gossip  of  Iddifield,  and  saw  that  poor  Betty, 
who  found  in  the  oraonlar  aunonneemoit  a 
oonflrmatuia  <tf  her  mEsgMngi,  hi^  burst  nih 
to  tears.  *<  FKt^  ehanno'  I*  added  Johnson, 
ht  repenting  the  anecdote,  *«  she  had  no  rea- 
son." The  **  pretty  charmer"  was  probably 
past  ;  but  the  expression  is  an  evidence 
how  gently  he  folt  towards  her,  and  that  he 
never  ceased  to  liew  her  with  a  lorer'a  find- 
ness. 

The  hopes  of  the  impoverished  couple  what 
they  formed  their  imprudent  alliaace  were  ia 
an  academy  for  young  f^tlemen  which  John- 
eon  opened  vt  Bdial,  about  a  mile  from  Lidt- 
Seld.  He  M  hat  three  pvpila,  two  of  whom 
were  the  fiunous  David  Garrick  and  his  brotl^ 
er  Oeoi^  The  terms  were  doubtless  low, 
for  the  Oarricks  were  the  stms  of  a  needy 
hatf-pay  captain,  and  the  study  of  the  femily, 
said  Johnson, "  was  to  make  fourpence  do  as 
moch  as  others  made  fourpence-halQ>enny  do." 
The  rent  of  the  Edial  house  must  have  more 
than  itbsoibed  the  profit  from  the  pupils.  The 
attempt  of  the  great  scholar  to  establish  him- 
self in  any  tphere  of  life  which  should  he 
raised  one  degree  above  beggary  had  again 
failed,  end  after  a  year  and  a  half  he  resetted 
the  task  of  instructing  his  three  lads,  and  t» 
atdted  to  try  if  he  would  be  accepted  for  an 
inatmetnr  the  world.  He  left  his  wife  at 
Zichfield,  and  proceecM  to  tibe  metropolis  in 
company  with  Qarriek,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Mr.  Colson,  a  schoolmaster  at  Rochester. 
The  Rabbins  ere  reported  to  respect  the 
smallest  ]nece  of  paper,  lest  it  should  have 
written  npon  It  words  of  wisdom.  The  in* 
stance  of  these  two  men  is  a  lesson  to  extend 
;he  rule  to  human  beings.  "That  was  the 
year,"  Johnson  once  aaid  at  a  dinner^^iarty  to 
<}arrick,  "  when  I  came  to  London  with  two- 
pence-half^ny  in  my  podtet,  and  thou,  Davy, 
with  thne^hal^ee  k  thine''   Who  that 
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could  hare  seen  them  entering  the  dty  money' 
lean  ind  fiiendleM  could  have  Buspeeted  that 
the  names  of  both  vera  to  be  in  ererybody't 
mouth — that  one  waa  to  b«  the  greatent  author 
and  the  other  the  greateat  actor  of  hia  age  t 
/tdmaon  had  spent  smne  of  hia  vacaat  houra 
at  EditI  m  preparing  Ibr  the  wntore.  He 
there  eommeiiced  **  Irene and  Mr.  Walmes- 
ley,  his  Lichfield  friend,  ttatea  in  ii  letter  to 
Colwn  that  his  object  in  going  to  London  vas 
to  try  his  ftte  with  the  play,  and  expresses  an 
exitectttion  "that  he  will  turn  out  a  great 
tragedy-writer."  But  as  yet  three  acts  only 
were  composed,  and  in  the  meanwhile  his  in- 
tention was  to  sedi  employment  in  translating 
from  the  Latin  or  the  French.  He  thought 
of  the  literary  calling  with  jurenile  enthnsi- 
uin ;  and  when  he  fost  saw  St  John's  Gate, 
where  the  "Gentleman^  Magajsne"  was 
{Hinted,  "he  beheld  it  with  reverence."  Call- 
ing socm  aft«r  on  one  Wilcox,  a  bodtieller, 
he  told  him  that  he  wished  to  obtain  a  liv^ 
hood  as  an  author,  \inieox  eyed  attentirely 
his  powerful  fnme,  and,  with  «  ngnificant 
look,  said,  "  You  had  better  buy  a  potter's 
knot."  Such  are  the  diflierent  colors  in  which 
objects  appear  to  hope  and  experience.  He 
had  not  long  to  wait  before  he  too  well  un- 
derstood the  meaning  of  thebookseUer's  warn- 
ing  gesture  and  advice. 

For  the  few  authors  whose  names  ore  famil- 
iar to  the  world,  there  are,  as  in  every  calling, 
myriads  who  are  never  heard  of  beyond  thdr 
private  circle.  They  have  swarmed  ftom  the 
hour  when  printing  and  reading  becune  oom- 
monj  but  as  Pope  and  hb  contemponrles 
were  the  first  to  drag  the  tribe  of  underlings 
into  public  view,  many  drcumstances  are  often 
esBumed  to  have  been  peculiar  to  that  time 
which  had  long  been  the  standing  condition 
of  things.  Swift,  in  his  "  Hospital  ibr  Incura- 
bles,** calculates  that  provision  must  be  made 

for  at  least  forty  thousand  incurable  scrib- 
btsra,"  and  adds,  with  his  usual  savage  satire, 
"  that,  if  there  were  not  great  reason  to  hope 
ibtX  many  of  that  class  would  properiy  be  ad- 
mitted among  the  incurable  fboli,  he  shonM 
strenuously  intercede  to  have  the  number  In- 
creased by  ten  or  twenty  thousand  more." 
Those  who  reflect  upon  the  prodigious  mass 
of  printed  matter,  beyond  all  power  of  com- 
putation, which  is  daily  issned  to  the  vrorld, 
must  perceive  how  small  a  part  of  it  can  be 
the  production  of  learning  and  talent 

In  the  last  century  the  "  authoiUngs,"  as 


he  terms  them,  are  stated  Smollett  to 
have  been  the  rcAise  <it  the  usual  profes- 
ricms  I  and  the  acenrato  Johnson  himself 
testifies  **  that  they  had  seldom  any  claim  to 
tbrir  trade,  except  that  they  had  tried  some 
other  witlwat  auecess."  Fielding  ^ves  evi^ 
dence  to  the  same  eBM.  No  odwr  abili^, 
he  says,  was  required  than  that  of  the  writ- 
ing-master, no  other  stodi  in  trade  than  a 
pen,  a  little  ink,  and  a  small  quanti^  of 
paper.  Ignorance,  which  would  have  been 
helpless  if  it  had  stood  alone,  was  rendered 
marketable  by  impudence.  In  Smollett's 
description  of  some  of  the  fraternity — char- 
actera  which  are  known  to  have  been  taken 
from  living  representatives — the  man  who 
has  been  expelled  fivm  the  University  fbr 
atheism,  and  pnsecoted  fat  a  Uasphemer, 
writes  a  reftatation  of  the  infideli^  of  Holing 
brokci  the  Scotehman  teaehee  pronunci^ 
tion  t  the  eodtuey  who  htd  never  seen  a  fidd 
«f  wheat  eoasfSlet  a  treatjae  on  agrieulturej 
and  the  debtor  publishes  travels  in  Europe 
and  part  of  Asia  vrithout  having  set  foot  be- 
yond the  liberties  of  the  King's  Bench. 
<*  The  translators,"  Lintot  told  Pope,  "  were 
the  saddest  pock  of  n^es  in  the  world,  and 
in  a  hungry  fit  would  swear  they  underatend 
all  the  languages  in  the  universe."  It  was 
common  for  them,  in  fact,  to  make  versions 
without  c(miprehendiDg  one  syllabte  of  the 
original.  The  frauds  were  endless.  Some  of 
these  impostors,  when  excluded  from  the 
in  prisons,  Invented  news  for  tiw  jour^ 
nals ;  some  affixed  to  their  trash  the  names 
of  popular  authors,  or  put  forfli  second  parts 
of  popular  books.  An  Irishman,  mentioned 
by  Smollett,  wrote  a  paihphlet  in  vindication 
of  the  minister  of  the  day,  and  then  published 
an  answer,  in  which  he  assumed  that  the 
writer  of  the  first  pamphlet  was  the  minister 
himself,  and  addressed  him  throughout  as 
"  your  lordship  "  vrith  such  solemn  assurance 
that  the  politioans  were  deceived,  and  de> 
voured  "  the  flimsy  reveries  of  an  ignorant 
garreteer"  as  a  eontroveray  between  the 
Premier  and  the  leader  of  the  Oppoeitim. 
Many  of  thnr  practices  irere  only  modes  tst 
beggary.  They  sold  tit^ets  fbr  prospective 
benefit-n^hts  when  a  play  should  be  per- 
formed which  was  not  accepted  and  dlen 
not  composed.  More  frequently  still,  they 
eked  out  a  subsistence  by  the  aid  of  subscrip- 
titms  to  works  of  which  they  never  intended 
to  pen  a  fine.    OxAm,  the  translator  itf 
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Heaod,  VmA  for  twenty  yean  upon  a  pro- 
jected transhtion  of  Flautus.  These  methods 
were  too  easy  not  to  become  univerBa) ;  and 
to  stop  soUcitatioa  people  of  rank  bound 
themselves  to  one  another  to  forfeit  a  con- 
siderable sum  if  they  ever  purchased  a  ticket 
or  eubscribed  to  a  book.  Johnson,  Gold- 
smilh,  and  Fielding  have  all  mentioned  this 
strange  defenttive  alliance  of  the  rich  against 
the  clamorous  importunity  of  the  pauper  por- 
tion of  the  literary  republic  Their  condition 
vas  indeed  deplorable.  Johnsim  in  his 
prosperoQS  days  repeated  to  Boswell  the 
lines  in  which  Vii^l  describee  the  entrance  to 
Hellt  and  Ind  him  obserre  that  all  the  honora 
vhidi  the  poet  had  accumulated  to  obanuAov 
ise  the  infernal  regions  were  the  concomitants 
of  a  printing-house — the  toil,  the  grief,  the 
revengeful  cares,  the  apprehensions,  the  hun- 
ger, the  poverty,  the  diseases,  the  sad  old 
age,  and  the  miserabie  death.  Not  a  few  of 
the  most  indefatigable  writers  for  the  press 
were  in  jails  j  many  were  without  a  roof  to 
cover  them.  One  of  the  reasons  which  John- 
son assigns  for  Savage's  habit  of  staying  till 
unseasonable  hours  at  the  parties  to  which 
he  was  invited,  and  exhausting  the  kindness 
of  his  entertainers,  was,  that  he  had  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  n^ht  in  the  street  If 
he  entered  a  house  to  sleep,  it  was  a  mean 
lodging  frequented  by  the  lowest  of  the 
rabble,  who  were  ^e  in  their  language,  pro- 
fligate in  their  habits,  and  filthy  in  their  per- 
sons. Ckinstantly  his  finances  did  not  permit 
him  to  purchase  this  cheap  and  degrading 
accommodation,  and  bis  bed  was  in  winter 
the  ashes  of  a  glasshouse,  and  in  summer  the 
projecting  stall  of  a  shop,  or  beneath  the 
portico  of  a  ehntch.  In  appearance  the  au- 
thor was  hardly  auperior  to  the  common 
paupers  with  whom  he  was  compelled  to  con- 
BorL  Until  he  got  hk  penuon,  the  dress  of 
Johnson  was  literally  tbftt  of  a  beggar.  One 
of  SmoUett^B  geniuses,  who  writes  novels  for 
five  pounds  a  volume,  is  reduced  to  the  frag- 
ments of  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  displays  his 
ingenuity  in  running  away  with  his  publbher*8 
boots.  It  was  with  tb^e  publishers  as  with 
the  authors.  Only  two  or  three,  out  of 
scores,  had  the  feelings  and  education  of  gen- 
tlemen, and  the  rest  were  usually  insolent 
and  grasping.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  "  Joseph  An- 
drews," is  represented  as  translating  for  a 
bookseller  till  be  has  contracted  a  distemper 
by  his  sedentary  life,  in  which  no  part  of  bis 


body  WM  exenaaed  except  his  riglrt  ano*  and 
wfaoi  he  ia  incapadtated  by  stcknesa  hia  em- 
ployer denounoes  hki  to  the  trade  **  for  an 
idle  fellow."  But  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  wrongs  were  not  all  on  one  side,  though 
in  the  contest  between  shaiper  and  sharper 
the  bookseller  could  commonly  exercise  the 
greater  injustice,  because  he  had  the  power  of 
the  purse. 

As  if  it  was  not  sufficient  to  be  scouted 

and  derided  by  the  rest  of  mankind,  tlw 

world  of  authorlings  was  torn  to  {ueeet  by 

intestine  factions,  and  each  man  did  hia  beat 

to  bring  his  brethren  into  contempt. 

"  Beasts  of  all  kinds  tiirir  fUlowa  spare- 
Bear  lives  at  amiQr  wttli  bear." 

But  the  literary  bear  saw  rivals  in  hia 
brother  bears  mstead  of  allies.  A  painter 
once  confessed  to  Johnson  that  no  professor 
of  the  art  ever  loved  a  person  who  pursued 
the  same  craft.  Envy  is  a  common  concomi- 
tant of  vanity,  even  where  there  is  no  direct 
emulation ;  and  people  are  found  base  enough 
to  hate  rising  merit  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  it  is  rinng.  The  passion  was  sure 
therefore  to  operate  with  great  intensi^ 
among  a  class  the  niUure  of  whose  calling 
made  them  candidates  both  for  bread  and 
praiset  and  who  believed  that  every  crumb  of 
rather  which  was  bestowed  upon  thw  Inrethien 
of  the  qmll  was  so  much  subtracted  from 
themselves.  Swift,  Johnson,  Smollett — all 
the  geniuses  who  were  femilisr  with  the 
scribbling  race — were  thus  led  to  r^fard 
envy  as  among  the  most  corrupting  and  wide- 
spread of  vices,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Fiel^ 
ing  it  was  the  reason  why  there  were  no 
worse  men  than  bad  writers.  "  The  malice  I 
bore  this  fellow,"  the  great  novelist  makes  a 
poet  say  of  a  contemporary  poet,  "  is  incon- 
ceivable to  any  but  an  author,  and  an  unsuo- 
cessful  one.  I  never  could  bear  to  hear  him 
well  spoken  ol«  and  I  writ  anonymous  aatirei 
against  him,  dunigh  I  had  recuved  obliga- 
tions from  him."  The  whole  clan  of  under- 
lings who  fed  at  the  table  Smollett  and 
existed  by  his  patronage  traduced  his  charac- 
ter and  abused  bis  works,  and,  as  they  were 
no  less  treacherous  to  one  another  tiian  to 
their  benefactor,  each  was  eager  to  betray 
the  rest  to  him.  Some  even  of  those  who 
had  attained  to  feme  are  reported  by  Johnson 
to  have  employed  the  meanest  artifices  to 
degrade  their  superiors  and  keep  down  their 
followcra.  'Hiejealoaiy  which  troubled  OoU- 
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nnith  ns  in  a  great  d^ree  due  to  his  having 
been  trained  in  this  unhappy  school.  IT  a 
distincUon  was  to  be  made  where  almost  all 
were  malignant,  the  critic  was  entitled  to  the 
bad  pre-eminence.  Swift  had  defined  him 
to  be  a  "  discoverer  and  collector  of  &ults  " — 
one  who  made  it  bis  business  "  to  drag  out 
lurking  errora  like  C^cua  firom  hia  deni  to 
malt^Ij  them  like  Hydra's  heads,  and  rake 
tbem  togethn  Bke  Angelas  dung."  These 
detractors  swarmed,  be  aaid,  moat  about  the 
noblest  writers,  as  a  rat  was  attracted  to  the 
beat  cheese,  t«  a  wasp  to  the  Airest  fruit; 
and  he  pronounced  that  to  follow  the  craft 
would  cost  a  man  all  the  good  qualities  of  his 
mind.  The  race  had  not  improved  when 
Johnson  began  his  literary  career.  He  de- 
scribed them  as  a  class  of  beings  who  stood 
sentinels  in  the  avenues  of  Fame  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "hindering  the  reception  of  every 
work  of  learning  or  genun,"  and  whose 
acrimony  was  excited  by  the  mere  pun  of 
hearing  otbera  imused.  There  was  not  the 
■ame  aeverity  in  thrir  virtue  that  there  was 
in  thrir  pens.  Johnaoa  relates  that  some 
had  been  painfied  by  claret  and  a  supper,  and 
others  wiUi  praise ;  and  Lintot  a  few  years 
earlier  had  told  Pope  that  hia  mode  of  dts- 
Brming  them  was  to  invite  them  to  eat  a  slice 
of  beef  and  pudding.  The  authors  them- 
aelvea  were  those  who  exulted  most  in  the 
defiunation  of  authors,  just  as  Fielding  says 
that  the  rabble  took  such  immense  pleasure 
in  seeing  men  hanged,  that  th^  forgot  while 
they  were  enjoying  the  spectacle  that  it  was 
in  all  probability  to  be  their  own  &te. 

Few  of  those  who  rose  to  permanent 
eminence  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  been 
compelled  to  jdn  the  mob  of  writeia.  Hen 
like  Addiscm  found  patrons,  and,  if  they  had 
notf  were  in  a  position  to  keep  clear  of  the 
haunts  of  pauperism.  Swift  bad  his  Uvii^, 
Young  had  fak  fellowship,  Akenside  hia  prac- 
tice, Gray  his  patrimony  and  hu  professor- 
ship. Pope  lived  vrith  his  &mily,  and  wrote 
his  works  in  the  comfortable  ease  of  a  domestic 
circle.  SmoUett,  whose  independent  means 
were  small,  yet  managed  to  have  a  good 
house  and  a  plentiful  table,  and  was  attacked 
1^  Ooldsmith  for  desiusing  authorahip  and 
valuing  riches.  Collins  for  a  short  time 
starved  with  the  authors,  butms  soon  re- 
kesed  by  a  legacy.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
Mse  ei  Johnson  and  of  Ooldsn^  is,  that, 
until  they  had  voribed  their  own  wi^  undded 


to  fame,  they  were  mingled  undiatinguisbably 
vrith  the  herd  of  despised  drudges — with 
scribes  whose  ordinary  effusions,  according  to 
Fielding,  were  blasphemy,  treason,  and  in- 
decency— with  men  who  were  ready  to  write 
anything  for  hire,  and  who  took  care  by  thar 
conduct  to  jintiiy  their  abject  condition.  The 
greatness  iriT  Joluison  can  <mly  be  fully  under, 
stood  by  eonndering  the  oireumatances  under 
which  it  was  displayed.  He  was  like  a  piece 
of  gold  hid  among  a  pile  of  half-pence,  and 
Iw  came  out  unsdlad  hj  the  eontacL 

What  money  Johnson  earned,  or  how  he 
earned  it,  when  he  first  virited  London,  is 
not  known.  He  arrived  at  the  banning  of 
of  March,  1757.  He  afterwards  withdrew  to 
Qreennicb,  where  he  continued  "  Irene."  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  he  went  back 
to  Mrs.  Johnson  at  Lichfield,  and  there  com- 
pleted his  tragedy.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
he  returned  to  the  metropolis,  taking  his 
wife  vrith  him.  His  expectations  were  doubt- 
less oentered  in  his  play,  to  which  he  had 
devoted  an  amount  of  toil  which  irss  oontrary 
to  luB  usual  habits,  and  which  be  nerer  be- 
stowed on  any  other  prodnotion.  He  may  be 
supposed  to  have  expressed  his  feelings  on  the 
occuion  in  one  of  his  Letters  in  the  "RambleK" 
"  I  delayed  my  departure  for  a  time,  to  finish 
the  performance  by  which  I  was  to  draw  the 
first  notice  of  mankind  upon  me.  When  it 
was  completed  I  hurried  to  London,  and  con- 
sidered every  moment -that  passed  before  ita 
pttblioation  as  lost  in  a  kind  of  neutral  existence, 
and  cut  off  from  the  golden  hours  of  happi- 
new  and  fame.'*  He  offered  the  predoos 
manuscript  to  Mr.  Fleetwood,  tlie  patentee  of 
Dniry  Lane  Theatre,  who  not  only  rgeoted 
it,  but,  as  vre  may  condnde  from  the  langaage 
of  the  author  in  his  **  Ufe  of  Savage  "  a 
yetrs  later,  accompanied  Ms  refiual  with  some 
gratuitous  indignities,  such  as  a  vulgar  and 
ignorant  manager  would  be  ]Ste\y  to  inflict 
upon  unknown  genius  in  distress.  Hence 
Johnson  speaks  of  the  getting  a  play  brought 
upon  the  stage  "  as  an  undertaking  in  a  very 
high  degree  vexatious  and  disgusting  to  an 
ingenuous  mind,"  and  the  reason  he  assigna 
is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  submit  to  the  dicta^ 
tion  of  actors — a  class  of  persons  whom  he 
characterises  as  bdng  all  but  nniversalfy 
**  contemptnous,  inaoknt,  petulant,  selfish,  and 
taitaL**  In  his  own  ease  he  appears  to  have 
resolved  not  to  expose  himsetf  to  a  seoMid 
insult  bom  a  Moood  roaiuger.  Ha  tuned 
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away  from  the  theatre  with  irritated  d^putf, 
and,  putting  back  hii  tragedy  into  hia  detk, 
bent  bis  atqw  to  the  bookaeUer.  HU  montha 
of  labor  had  been  thrown  away,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  the  fietitioua  distressea  of  hii 
tragedy  half  so  pathetki  aa  the  condition  oi 
ita  author. 

The  person  to  whom  he  had  recourse  was 
Cave,  the  publisher  of  the  '•Gentleman's 
Magazine."  He  addressed  to  him  a  comph- 
■lentary  Latin  ode,  and  «aa  enrolled  among 
the  regular  contriboton  to  hia  periodioaL 
What  was  of  ht  gnater  impoortance,  Jfihii- 
•on,  in  March,  1738,  had  completed  one  of 
his  immortal  produntioiu.  Una  was  his 
*'  London,  in  imitation  of  the  Third  Satire  of 
Juvenal."  He  sent  it  to  Care  without  telling 
him  from  whose  pen  it  proceeded,  and  asked 
for  generous  treatment,  because  the  anthOT 
he  said,  **  lies  at  present  under  very  disan- 
vantageons  drcumstancea  of  fortune."  The 
poem  waa  shown  to  Dodsley,  that  his  consent 
might  be  got  to  have  his  name  put  as  one  of 
the  pnbHshera  on  the  title^i«g&  Dodsley 
aaw  its  merit,  declared  "  it  was  a  creditable 
thing  to  be  concerned  m,"  and  ultimately 
bought  the  ooppight  for  ten  guineas,  to  the 
exdasion  aS  One,  irhosa  judgment  in  fitara- 
tore  is  riioini,by  this  indtlference,  to  hare 
been  nothing  at  alL  "X  might  periiaps," 
aays  Johnson,  *'have  accepted  of  less,  but 
that  Paul  Whitehead  had  a  little  before  got 
ten  guineas  for  a  poem,  and  I  would  not  take 
less  than  Paul  Whitehead."  **l  knew,** 
Johnson  writes,  under  an  assumed  character, 
in  the  **  Bambler,*  "  that  no  performance  is 
•0  &Tinably  read  aa  that  of  a  writer  who 
anppmses  his  name,  and  therefore  resolved 
to  remdn  concealed  till  those  by  whom  lite- 
rary reputation  »  established  h^  given  theur 
snffi-ages  too  pdblidy  to  retract  them."  This 
may  be  presumed  to  be  the  reason  why 
**  London  "  appeared  anonymously.  The 
event  justified  hia  calculation.  His  poem 
eame  out  the  same  morning  with  Pope's  sat- 
ire entitled  "  1738 ; "  and  thou^  no  just 
comparison  can  be  drawn  between  writers  by 
eontraflting  a  single  production  of  each,  it 
was  A  grand  triumph  for  the  new  author  that 
he  had  eclipsed  a  piece  which  ranks  among 
the  better  works  of  the  old.  Accordingly 
the  language  of  literary  circles  was, — "  Here 
is  an  unknown  poet  greater  even  than  Pope!" 
and  a  second  edition  was  called  for  before 
the  end  of  a  wedL  The  coriosiqr  of  Pope 


himself  was  excited.  He  inqmred  after  the 
writer,  and,  being  told  that  he  waa  an  ob- 
scure parson  of  &  name  of  Johnson,  he  re- 
plied, "He  will  soon  be  dderr^."  Tlw 
many  dremnstances  in  the  Satire  of  Jnvenal 
which  were  applicable  to  his  own  rituatioa 
and  pros  pec  tB  had,  there  can  be  no  qaeetion, 
suggested  the  undertaking  to  him,  and  be 
marked  one  point  of  resemblance  in  partieo* 
lar  by  printing  in  capital  letters  the  line^ 
"  Slow  bises  wobth  bt  wvuui  in- 

Viewed  In  connexion  with  Johnaonli  Usteij, 
what  pathos  there  is  in  this  emphaais  of 
type!  "Hark  ye,  Clinker,"  saya  Matthew 
BramUe,  after  listening  to  the  allegationB 
against  the  outcast  pariah  lad,  "  you  are  a 
most  notorious  oflender.  You  stand  convict- 
ed of  sickness,  hunger,  wretchedness,  and 
want" 

Humble  as  were  Johnson's  notions,  they 
exceeded  his  earnings.  An  Irish  painter 
whom  he  met  at  Birmingham  told  faim  he 
could  live  very  well  for  thirty  pounds  aryear. 
He  was  to  rent  a  garret  for  eighteenpenoe  »- 
wedc,  to  Iweakfoat  on  bread  and  milk  far  a 
penny,  dine  for  uzpenoe,  spend  tlueepence  at 
n  eoflbe^Kmse  for  the  take  of  good  company, 
and  do  without  anpper.  Ten  pounds  were 
allowed  for  clothes  and  linen,  and  vinta  wm 
to  be  paid  on  clean-ahirt  days.  Johnson 
dined  at  first,  much  to  his  own  satis&ction, 
for  rightpence.  But,  like  the  Thalea  of  his 
•*  London,"  "  every  moment  left  his  little 
less,"  and  for  a  long  time  be  waa  reduced  to 
subsist  upon  fourpence-half^ny  a-day.  His 
poem,  which  increased  his  ftme,  did  not  un* 
prove  his  drcumstances.  It  appeared  In  the 
month  of  May,  and  in  September  he  signs 
himself  to  Cave,  Yours,  ImpremMttg."  At 
a  later  period  at  his  Uterary  1%  he  wis 
sometimes  without  food  fbr  foxty^ght  hours, 
and  hia  riwtinenee  could  not  have  been  modi 
lesB  at  a  time  when  he  Intinutted  by  his  ^ 
nature  that  he  had  eaten  no  dinner  for  want  aS 
the  money  to  procure  it  He  had  relinquished 
school-keeping  for  literature,  and  now  in  the 
extremity  of  his  distress  was  eager  to  get 
from  literature  back  to  school-keeping,  pre- 
ferring anything,  as  he  said,  to  Ymng  ''starved 
to  death  in  translating  for  booksellers." 
The  mastership  of  the  school  at  Appleby,  in 
Leicestershire,  was  vacant  The  trustees  r^ 
sided  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lichfield,  and 
had  made  up  their  minda  to  nominate  him  to 
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the  post.  But  the  statiitM  nqmnd  that  he 
should  be  a  Maater  of  Arta,  and  a  eommon 

friend  solicited  the  University  of  Oxford, 
through  Dr.  Adanui  to  confer  the  degree 
upon  him.  The  request  was  relused.  John- 
son said  proudly  in  later  days,  in  allusion  to 
the  number  of  poets  his  college  bad  pro- 
duced, "  Sir,  we  are  a  nest  of  mnging-birds  I " 
If  this  had  been  the  case  in  1738  vith  the 
University  at  lai^^  they  would  not  hare  re- 
fused an  honorary  degree  to  the  author  of 
"London" — a  man  who,  while  he  resided 
among  them,  had  shown  his  scholarship  by 
the  published  translation  of  the  **  MesaiaV 
who  had  never  tasted  their  mdowmenta,  and 
who  had  beoi  prevrated  by  pomr^  alone 
from  attaining  in  the  regular  course  what  he 
now  asked  to  deliver  him  from  a  poverty  as 
great  as  that  ind^noe  which  cut  short  his 
college  career  and  which  was  the  sole  cause 
of  his  being  compelled  to  prefer  the  request 
The  Universities  have  seldom  been  backward 
to  encourage  talent,  but  the  extreme  piivo- 
iioM  to  which  struggling  merit  is  often  ex- 
posed make  it  proper  to  mark  with  censure 
eren  a  rare  departure  from  justice,  that  the 
authorities  may  nerer  again  be  betrayed  into 
a  careless  njection  of  such  imperative  claims 
aa  those  of  Johnson.  Oxford  having  d»- 
^ned  to  qualify  him  for  hk  offio^  an  at- 


tempt was  made,  through  Lord  Gower,  to 
induce  Swift  to  ai^  the  frivor  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin.  But  with  Dublin  Johnson 
had  no  connexion,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  nothing  should  have  come  of  the  appli- 
cation. The  sixty  pounds  a-year  endowment 
which  Lord  Gower  aaid  in  his  letter  "  would 
make  the  poor  man  happy  for  Ufe,"  waa  for 
ever  lost  to  him,  and  his  next  idea  was  to  be- 
come an  advocate  at  Doctors'  Commons.  "I 
am,"  he  said,  "  a  total  stranger  to  these 
studies,  but  whatever  is  a  profusion  and 
naintuns  nunbeia  nut  be  within  the  reaeli 
of  cofflmon  abilitiea  and  aone  amount  of  in- 
dustry." Here  again  he  iras  stopped  by 
want  of  a  degree,  which  was  an  indispensable 
qualification,  and  he  waa  thrown  back  upon 
his  starving  work  of  translation.  He  was  in 
the  same  dilemma  with  Macbeth, — "  There  is 
nor  flying  hence,  nor  tarrjing  here;"  but, 
like  Macbeth,  he  tarried  because  he  could 
not  fly.  He  made  no  more  efibrts  to  escape 
(com  his  destiny.  His  lot  henceforth  waa 
that  of  an  author ;  and,  having  seen  how  bis 
mind  was  formed,  and  by  vrhat  concurrence 
of  drcnmstances  he  was  forced  upon  bis 
painful  profession,  we  must  leave  him  for  the 
present,  and  reserve  lor  another  opportunity 
the  diaousaion  of  the  literary  portion  of  hU 
hiatorr  and  the  toumcntku  of  the  tndta 
his  noble  character. 


Iir  the  dakedom  Kassan,  aboat  twT>  end  a 
half  miles'  diitaMa  ftom  Frankfort,  an  old 
Boman  eellar  has  been  exposed  to  light,  in 
wbidi,  amongst  other  antiquarian  c^ijecta,  was 
fbnnd  a  halMecayed  leaden  box,  eontainfng 
some  roasted  ooffW-benrias  and  beans  similar  to 
those  sold  ai  the  presant  time. 

The  stiU  decreasing  waters  of  the  Rhine  are 
eveiy  daj  bringfaw  So  Ughtfteah  ot^eAs  of  Inte- 
reat,  whkh  have  for  cealuiiea  lain  buried  be- 
neath itt  stpsaa.  At  a^aoe  near  Stolsmfels, 
cailed  Aa  KonigsstnU  (a  place  where  tfie  elec- 
tors vi  Oermanr  nsed  to  meet  to  ddiberste  on 
the  affaira  of  ue  emj^),  a  spring  at  strong 
miaenl  wnMr  has  been  discovered.  It  canmS 
be  said,  peibu^  to  be"wMtbg  its  sweetness 
on  the  desert  air,'*  bnt  it  certainly  is  pouring  its 
heating  waters  Into  the  Bhine.  The  spring  is 
said  to  hare  been  known  in  Boman  times  as  the 
Tagos  spring,  and  to  have  been  used  by  Vagus 
fbr Its  medicinal  qualities.  The  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment has  at  present  employed  a  number  of 


workmen  in  asoertaining  the  exact  source  of  the 
water,  and  securing  it  by  pipes  befim  the  waters 
in  the  Bhine  rise.  Between  Bheinheim  and 
Zurich,  on  the  Swiss  frontier,  remains  of  an  old 
bridge,  probably  of  Roman  oonsCraatton,  have 
appeared  above  the  level  of  the  water ;  twelve 
piles  have  been  exposed  to  view,  and  one  has 
been  extracted,  with  the  greatest  difflcul^  :  it 
waa  bnried  ten  fbet  deep  in  the  gnmnd,  aai  was 
shod  at  the  end  with  hard  steeT  In  the  nei^- 
borhood  of  Mannheim  a  number  ef  weapmis  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  oentnries  hare 
been  dog  np,  and  near  Altrip  there  have  been 
exposed  to  view  the  remains  of  an  old  building 
called  the  Alta  Ripa,  which  are  now  within  one 
inch  of  the  level  or  tM  water.  From  this  bouse, 
the  Emperor  VaJentinian  nsad  to  issne  his 
orders.  On  the  Baden  dde  have  also  appeared 
mins  of  buildings,  bat,  judging  from  thequali^ 
of  the  mortar,  urn  aie  mostjHobably  of  not  an 
eariier  date  than  tnat  cf  the  Juddle  Ages. 
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MY  FRIEND.— MONTEREY. 


UT  FBIEMD. 

Ht  IViend  has  a  dteerfbl  emfle  ot  bis  own. 

And  amiisical  toogne  hu  he, 
We  sit  and  look  in  each  other's  bee 

And  are  very  good  company. 
A  heart  be  has,  fall  warm  and  red 

Ab  ever  a  heart  Isee; 
And  as  lonff  as  I  keep  true  to  1dm, 

Why,  he'll  keep  true  tome. 

When  the  wind  blows  higli,  and  the  snow  falls 
fast, 

And  the  Wassailera  jest  and  roar, 
HrFriuid  and  I,  with  a  right  good-will, 

We  bolb  the  chamber  door : 
I  smile  at  him  and  he  smiles  a(  me 

In  a  dreamy  calm  profound, 
Till  bis  heart  leaps  np  in  the  midst  of  lum 

Widi  a  comfortable  sound. 

His  warm  breath  kisses  my  thin  grey  hair. 

And  reddens  my  aeben  cheeks ; 
He  knows  me  better  dian  yoo  alt  know, 

Though  never  a  word  he  speaks  ; 
Knows  me  as  well  as  some  had  known. 

Were  things — not  as  th^  be : 
But  hey,  what  matters  f  My  Friend  and  I 

Are  ci^Htal  company. 

At  dead  of  night  when  the  bonse  is  still, 

He  opens  bis  pictures  fur. 
Faces  that  are — that  used  (o  be — 

And  faces  that  never  were. 
Hy  wife  sits  sewing  beside  the  hearUi 

My  little  ones  fiolic  wild : 
Tboag^— LiiUan'e  w«dded  thcM  twenty  year, 

And  I  never  bad  a  child. 

Bat  hey,  what  matters  t  when  they  who  laugh 

May  weep  to-morrow :  and  they 
Who  weep  be  as  those  who  wept  not — all 

Then-  tears  so  long  wiped  awaj^. 
Let  as  bam  out,  like  you,  my  Friend, 

With  a  bright  warm  heart  and  bold, 
^at  flickers  op  to  the  last,  then  dn^ 

Into  quiet  asbes  cold. 

And  when  yon  flicker  on  me.  my  Friend^ 

In  the  old  man's  elbow-chair. 
Or — in  something  qoieter  still,  wbnn  wo 

Lie  down,  to  arise  all  fiiir. 
And  young,  and  happy — why  then,  my  Friend, 

If  other  friends  ask  for  me. 
Tell  them,  I  lived,  and  loved,  and  died 

Ll  the  best  of  all  company  1 

—Omid>en'§  JotmuU. 


HONTEBET. 

Wa  were  not  many-^we  who  stood 

Before  the  iron  steet  that  dar. 
Yet  many  a  gallant  spirit  would 
Give  half  his  yean,  if  he  bat  coold 
Have  been  with  us  at  Monterey. 


Now  here,  now  there,  the  shot  is  hailed 

In  deadly  drifts  of  fiery  spray. 
Yet  not  a  single  soldier  qaailed 
When  wounded  comrade*  roand  them  wailed. 

Their  dying  sbont  at  Monterey. 

And  on,  still  on,  our  column  kept 
Through  walls  of  flame  its  withoing  way, 

Where  fed  the  dead,  the  Ifvinf  dept; 

Still  charging  oo  the  guns  which  awqrt 
The  slippeiy  streets  of  Monterey. 

The  foe,  himself,  recoiled  aghast, 

When,  striking  where  be  strongest  lay. 
We  <wo^ed  its  flanking  batteries  past. 
And  braving  tall  thdr  murderous  blast, 
Stormed  Bome  the  towers  of  Monterey. 

Our  banners  on  these  turrets  wave. 

And  there  the  evening  bugles  play : 
Where  orange  boughs  above  thev  grave 
Keep  green  tbe  memory  of  the  brave 
Who  fought  and  fell  at  Monterey. 

We  are  not  many— we  vrfio  press'd 

Beside  the  brave  who  fell  that  day ; 
But  who  of  us  has  not  confessed 
He'd  rather  share  their  warrior  rest. 
Than  not  have  beat  at  Monterw  T 

— London  Jomnal. 


AwD  now,  my  brothers,  what  to  as  remains 
Of  solemn  duty  which  the  day  ordains, 
While  yet  Virginia's  gifted  sons  prolong. 
In  thooghtAil  eloquence  and  lyric  song, 
Tbe  fbod  ascriptions  of  a  nation's  praise, 
Which  my  too  feeble  voice  attempts  to  imise  f 
'Tis  that  we  here  in  gratitude  renew 
The  patriot-vows  to  countrv  ever  due. 
And  on  this  holy  altar  firmly  swear 
;  The  blessed  compact  never  to  impMr 
Which  the  Bepublic's  fathers  gave  to  prove 
Tbe  boundless  wealUi  of  tbur  undying  love. 
Ab  when  a  planet,  first  in  motion  wheeled. 
In  placid  circles  sweeps  creation's  field. 
Nor  tumult  causes  there,  nor  haply  feara 
Tbe  angry  jarring  of  its  sister  spb«^, 
But  moves  forever  on  its  destined  way. 
In  liquid  music  with  benignant  ray  ; 
So  may  each  added  star,  uiac  makes  in  torn 
Our  constellated  glories  brighter  bum. 
Drop  silently  into  its  orderu  place 
To  run  its  radiant  and  unpansing  race ; 
Blessine  and  blest,  'gainst  every  shock  secure, 
Tbrou^  time's  reviving  cycles  to  endure. 
Till,  like  Orion's  belt,  our  enei^'s  bars 
Sball  blase  with  countless  multitudes  of  itaOa 
Their  mingled  light  into  one  halo  thrown. 
But  each  a  planet  dasaling  when  alone  I 

From  a  poem  on  tbe  Inaognration  of  Craw- 
ford's Statue  of  Washington  at  Richmond,  33 
Feb.  1858.  By  Joim  B.  Thompson.  Copied 
from  the  Sontnem  literary  Messeiiger. 
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PBOJECTILE  WEAPONS  OF  WAB.* 

Mr.  Sooppeki^  treatise  on  prdectiles  is 
an  excellent  book  in  erenr  war.  It  is  mitten 
in  •  Tery  liTeljr,  fresh,  and  intelligible  manner, 
and  it  treats  of  a  subject  wiricn  is  of  great 
and  constantly  increasing  interest  and  impor- 
tance. He  has  something  to  say  npon  every 
description  of  profiling  weapon  and  e»lo- 
siTC  compound  irliich  has  been  inTcnted,  from 
the  sling,  which  was  the  first  step  above 
throwing  stones,  up  to  the  Enfield  ri0e  and 
the  monster  mortar  just  constructed  by  Mr. 
Hallet.  In  an  age  when  anticipations  of 
eternal  peace  have  been  succeeded  by  an 
ilmoet  unprecedented  number  of  wan  and 
nmon  of  wars,  such  tpeeulataona  are  at  once 
mtereeting  and  well  wi«d  {  and,  though  it  is 
fanposnble  to  repress  a  feeling  of  regret  that 
so  much  science  should  be  applied  to  the 
process  of  slaughtering  and  mutilating  human 
Ddngs,  the  scientific  principles  inTolved  in  the 
matter  are  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  are 
expounded  by  Mr.  Scofiem  with  smgular 
ftoce  and  plsinness. 

The  earliest  and  rudest  of  all  projectiles 
were  sticks  or  stones  thrown  by  ttie  hand. 
To  them  succeeded  slings,  and  to  them  bows, 
with  respect  to  these  last  weapons,  once  bo 
&mous,  Mr.  Scoffs  mentions  several  circum- 
Btanees  of  great  interest.  The  rude  and 
lini^e  hing-bow  was  tmquestionably  more 
efficient  than  the  more  sdentific  eroaa-bow. 
It  was,  indeed,  so  terrQ>le  a  weapon  in  diilftil 
hands  that  some  modem  writers,  and  amongst 
the  rest,  if  we  are  not  mistsken.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, have  maintained  that  it  was  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  ordinary  musket  It  was 
lifter,  it  was  more  reauly  dischai^ed,  it  ad- 
mitted of  more  certain  aim,  and  its.  range 
was  not  much  less.  Even  now,  when  the 
bow  is  a  mere  toy,  an  arrow  may  be  sent  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  yards ;  and  in  earlv 
times,  when  the  art  was  more  fully  studied, 
RX  hundred  yards  was  occanonally  reached. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pmetrating  power 
of  the  arrow  is  inferior  to  that  of  a  ball,  the 
wound  nven  is  less  serere,  and  damp  weather 
rdaxes  both  the  how  and  the  string. 

A  sort  of  intermediate  position  between  the 
bow  and  the  cannon  is  occupied  by  a  class  of 
weapons  of  which  Greek  fire  was  the  earliest, 
whilst  eacodyl  is  the  latest  development. 
Greek  fire  is  supposed  to  hare  been  a  prepar- 
ation of  naptho,  though  it  is  not  improbable 
that  rockets  were  oflen  compounded  with  it 
Cacodyl  is  a  fluid  of  the  most  iHghtful  quali- 
ties. It  is  alcohol  in  which  the  oxygen  is 
replaced  by  arsenic ;  and,  if  a  suffident 

*  PnjtctiU  Weapont  of  War  and  Exphiivt 
CbMpomA.  By  J.  Bcoflhm,  M.B.,  late  ProfsBsor 
of  Chemistiy  at  the  Aldangita  School  of  Uadkine. 
Third  EdiUoB,  Tsvissd.  t-««f""*T  18B8. 
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quantity  were  enclosed  in  a  glass  ball,  and  the 
ball  were  dropped  by  any  means  between  the 
decks  of  a  snip,  or  amongst  the  stores  or 
shipping  of  on  arsenal  or  port  it  would  not 
only  set  on  fire  everything  near  it  that  would 
bum,  bat  would  evolve  clouds  of  white 
arsenic,  which  no  one  could  breathe  and  live. 
Besides  this  tenible  agent,  Mr.  Sco^m  hints 
at  the  possibility  of  converting  the  gaa-pipes 
of  a  besieged  town  into  a  mine  of  fire-damp, 
or  into  a  channel  for  the  diffusion  of  poison- 
ous gas  through  every  quarter  of  the  city. 
Balloons  provided  with  the  glass  shells  to 
which  we  nava  referred,  might  be  matt  fiw> 
midable  to  a  bemeged  town  or  hostile  army. 

Such  weapons  as  these  are  hardly  suited  to 
our  habits  «Uier  of  fighting  or  of  feeling, 
though  it  is  more  easy  to  sympathise  with 
than  to  justify  the  distinction  between  poison- 
ing people  with  a  chemical  compound,  and 
tearing  them  to  pieces  widi  fir^gments  of 
iron  uid  lead.  The  greater  part  of  Mr, 
Scoffem's  book  is  very  properly  devoted  to 
the  more  orthodox  modes  of  destmction,  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  htii  discussions 
about  them  is  that  in  which  he  states  the 
theoretioal  grounds  of  the  limits  said  condi- 
tions of  their  efficiency.  It  constantly  occurs  to 
ordinary  newspaper  readers,  when  they  see 
accounts  of  monsta  guns  and  enormous  mor- 
tars, to  «ik  whether  there  is  any  reason  in 
the  nature  of  iron  and  gunpowder  why  you 
should  not  make  a  cannon  as  long  and  as 
large  as  the  Monument,  and  discharge  a  ball 
of  any  size  to  any  distance.  The  answer' 
appears  to  be  that  as  to  the  size  of  the  can- 
non itself,  and  consequently  as  to  that  of  the 
hall,  there  is  no  limit  at  all,  except  that 
which  is  implied  in  the  difficulty  of  casting 
masses  of  iron  of  more  than  a  very  moderate 
thickness  without  imperfections  of  varioua 
kinds  which  would  burst  the  gun  when  fired 
with  an  enormous  charge  of  powder. 

The  largest  catt  iron  guns  ever  made  as 
yet  have  been  10  inch  long  guns  and  13  inch 
mortars.  The  Mersey  Ircm  Company  lately 
{nesented  to  the  Government  a  vwuffM  Inm 
gun  of  immense  siwr  which  has,  however,  ao- 
eording  to  Mr.  Scoffiim,  met  with  indifferent 
success.  An  immense  mass  of  wrought  iron 
is  apt  to  crystallize  under  the  force  of  very 
heavy  explosions.  The  huge  mortar  just 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Mallet  carries  a  shell 
weighing,  when  charged,  a  ton  and  a  half, 
ann  3  feet  6  inches  in  diameter;  but  it  is 
fbrmed  of  a  great  number  of  concentrio 
rings,  artfUly  mted  together,  and  composed 
partly  of  wrought  and  partly  of  cast  iron. 
Tlie  umit  of  the  distance  to  which  a  ball  can 
be  carried  is  determined  by  two  principles, 
each  of  which  is  curious,  and,  though  obviooi 
enough  when  stated,  they  are  frequently  over- 
lodLed.  In  the  fint  jmae,  the  resiRtaDoe  of 
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the  air  to  tiie  passage  of  the  ball  increases 
more  rapidly  as  the  speed  of  the  ball  in- 
creases, than  the  B])eed  of  tiie  ball  itselH 
So  that  if  an  enormous  initial  force  were 
iNKnight  to  bear  on  the  ball  at  first  starting, 
it  would  encounter  so  immense  a  rerfitanoe 
that  tJie  total  result  would  appear  to  be  in- 
considerable. The  part  played  by  the  re- 
aistance  of  the  air  in  arresting  the  progress 
of  a  ball  may  ba  inferred  from  the  net  that 
a  projectile,  whiidi  in  our  atmot^ere  ranges 
little  more  than  two  miles,  would,  t»  vactto 
have  a  range  of  more  than  sixtv.  The  other 
curious  principle  connected  with  the  subject 
is  that  the  efilcieucy  of  an  explosive  com- 
pound depends  rathpr  on  its  elasticity  then 
on  its  dieruptive  power.  Elasticity  is  the 
gradual  progressive  development  of  force, 
and  if  a  compound  expends  tJie  whole  of  its 
force  at  onee,  it  does  not  produce  an)rthing 
like  the  efieet  which  would  follow  upon  a 
more  p^adual  evolution  of  force,  thowh  the 
explosion  might  be  less  powerful.  FuSninatr 
ing  ulver,  for  example,  would  be  a  very  bad 
substitute  for  gunpowder,  even  if  anv  cannon 
could  be  found  which  would  not  burst  to 
atoms  on  its  explosion.  The  difference  is 
like  that  which  every  one  knows  to  exist  be- 
tween the  efficiency  of  a  single  violent  blow 
and  a  succession  of  smart  taps  in  driving  a 
nail  into  a  piece  of  wood,  or  between  a  blow 
from  the  fist  and  a  push  from  the  hand  in 
removing  ao  intruder  from  his  place.  These 
considerations  show,  amongst  other  things, 
that  it  is  impossible  that  immensely  long 
ranges  should  ever  be  attained  by  increasing 
the  inidal  force  of  a  projectile,  or  by  using 
explosive  compounds  stronger  than  gunpow- 
der. Such  results  can  only  be  obtained, 
either  by  the  prindple  of  the  rocket  or  by 
the  diminution  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  by 
means  of  proper  alterations  in  the  forms  of 
projectiles.  The  longest  shot  ever  made  was, 
according  to  Mr.  Scoffem,  something  more 
than  four  miles.  The  projectile  used  was  a 
shell  filled  with  lead,  which  was  fired  from  a 
fifty-six  pounder  gun. 

Of  cannon  themselves,  and  their  varioun 
forma  and  purposes,  Mr.  Scoffem  has  a  great 
deal  to  say.  Those  which  invtdve  the  most 
curious  prindples  are  Carronades  and  Pux- 
han's  guns.  Catronadea— so  called  fatm  the 
Carron  foundry,  whoe  they  were  first  eaa^ 
were  known  on  thdr  first  introduction  into 
the  navy  as  smashers.  They  are  short,  large, 
and  very  thin,  and  the  charge  of  powder  is 
very  small.  The  consequence  is,  that  they 
carry  large  balls  at  low  velocities,  which,  in- 
tte^dof  praetiating  thetunbersof  aneaeii^s 
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ship  in  a  clear  hole,  as  balls  fired  at  a  higfa 
velocity  will  do,  fracture,  splinter,  and  Wat 
them  in,  as  might  be  the  case  with  a  battering- 
ram.  Paixhan's  Kinui  are  of  very  large  calibre, 
end  are  made  to  nre  sheUs  either  kwded  with 
gunpowder  only,  or  as  in  the  Fmeh  ewn^ 
with  gonpowder,  pitch,  and  other  combus- 
tibles ;  and  it  is  suppoeed  that  1^  thar  nee 
the  destruction  of  ships  wmdd  beeome  « 
matter  of  frequent  occurrence  in  naval  vrar- 
fare.  In  the  last  French  wax,  no  En^ish  oe 
French  line-of-battle  ship  was  actually  soak  in 
action,  though  the  number  of  shot  wnich  they 
received  was  occauonally  prodigious.  The 
Foudroyani  abne  fired  2758  cannon  balls  into 
the  QuiUaume  TeU,  when  the  guns  of  the 
two  ships  were  almost  muzzle  to  muzzle,  and 
two  other  vessels  took  part  in  the  action,  yet 
she  was  not  sunk.  At  ^nope,  on  the  otner 
hand,  where  the  Rusrians  hw  shell-guns  and 
the  Turks  had  none,  the  wfaob  Tmkidi  fleet 
was  destroyed.  The  great  American  frigates* 
the  Niagara  and  thtj  Merrintac,  are  aimed 
with  guns  oonstructed  on  this  principle. 

Rockets  form  a  sort  of  auxiliaries  to  cannon 
in  warfare.  They  are  distinguished  by  Bevmral 
most  remarkable  peculiarities.  They  destroy 
not  only  at  the  conclusion,  but  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  their  course,  and  are 
very  much  more  portable  than  the  lightest 
kind  of  cannon ;  but,  above  all,  they  generate 
their  own  propulsive  force  during  their  pa»- 
sage.  Mr.  Hall  introduced  a  great  improTe- 
ment  into  theii  con8trucUoa,^y  dispensing 
with  the  stick  which,  in  Sir  wi  Coagsefe^ 
invention,  was  appotded  to  them.  He  also 
invented  a  plan  by  which  they  might  be 
adapted  for  naval  waifara.  He  proposed  to 
fix  a  bent  tube  to  the  ahip's  ude,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  rocket  would  emerge  from 
one  end,  whilst  its  back  fire  ^wfaich  has  hitherto 
been  the  great  obstacle  to  its  employment  by 
ships)  would  rush  out  at  the  other  in  tfan 
same  general  direction. 

Mr.  Scoffem  has  a  chapter  on  rifles  which 
is  curious  and  interesting,  but  the  subject  is 
probably  already  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers.  We  may,  however,  observe  that  he 
states  that  certain  percussion  shells  invented 
by  Colonel  Jacob  were  independently  dis- 
covered before  Colonel  Jacob's  invention,  by 
Captain  Norton.  They  are  most  deadly  im- 
plements, and  would  be  especiaUy  useml  in 
exploding  ammunition  waggons.  We  may 
add  that  Mr.  Scoffem  exuresses  great  admira' 
tion  for  the  new  Ea&eld^  rifle,  which,  as  well 
aa  the  revolver  of  Beane  and  Adams,  he 
seems  to  think  appioai^ei  pnotical  perfto- 
tiott. 
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Tran  the  Betwooiitt,  10  ApiiL 
THE  FRENCH  ALLIANCE:  ITS  CHAIt ACTEB, 
ITS  VALUE,  AND  ITS  PBICE. 
**QaLD,"  mn  the  imnmb,  "miy  be  bought 
too  dflar.**  ThBt  is  to  t»,y,  even  tbe  moat  de- 
•inble  aoqtmition  nay  be  tbe  lubjeet  of  a  bad 
bai^ain.  The  object  eou^ht  may  be  the 
utmoit  and  most  imqueationable  Talae;  yet 
Oie  cost  at  which  ve  are  called  upon  to  pur- 
obaae  it  may  be  altogether  disproportionate. 
Either  the  article  may  not  be  quite  genuine, 
or  tbe  price  paid  may  be  um-eatonably,  im- 
morally, or  mnneeaitmljf  high.   The  thing 

S'oed  may  be  not  exactly  the  thing  bargained 
; — ^ire  might  have  got  it  cheaper  {  ire  may 
gire  more  for  it  than  it  ia  worth )  or  we  mi^ 
ghe  for  it  what  we  ought  not  to  gm  for  any 
object  wbateoever. 

BcBTcely  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  reel 
•llianee  between  France  and  England  can  be 
too  high  :  aeareely  any  ]mee  can  m  too  great 
to  pay  for  its  attainment  and  consolidation. 
By  a  real  alliance,  we  mean  a  genuine,  un- 
forced, spontaneous  mion ; — a  connection  not 
only  dictated  by  community  of  temporary 
interests,  but  cenentod  by  cordiality  of  Melinr, 
by  a  conscious  sympathy  in  the  same  noble 
and  unselfidi  oims,  and  by  an  essential  agree- 
ment in  tbe  great  principles  of  policy; — a 
friendship  whicn,  springing  frora  similarity  of 
viae  partuiu  and  purposes,  is  only  fortified 
ud  secured  by  diflerenoe  of  native  eharaoter, 
and  does  not  need  to  be  fostered  like  a  hot- 
house plant  by  all  sorts  ctf  valetudinarian  de- 
vices, to  be  fenced  from  every  wind  of  sincere 
and  hard  language,  and  to  be  watered  with 
the  honer-dew  of  vapid  and  dishonest  adula- 
tion. We  mean  an  alliaQce  which,  being  na- 
tural and  not  artificial,  deep-seated  and  not 
superficial,  nalional  and  not  personal,  shall 
be  indejKndent  alike  of  diplomatic  miHconce^ 
tiona,  of  mutations  in  foreign  or  domestic 
pieties,  of  changes  in  tbe  ministry  of  one 
ooantary  and  in  tl^  dynasty  of  the  other. 

We  can  aeareely  trust  our  imagination  to 
dwell  on  the  influenoa  wbieh  an  alliance  of 
thit  nature  between  the  two  great  Peoples 
which  Btand  at  the  head  of  modem  civiliEaiion 
woatd  exercise  on  tbe  destinies  of  Europe  and 
the  fortune  and  felicity  of  all  other  lands. 
We  thonld  become  more  extatic  than  would 
be  seemly  in  sober  politiciana  as  we  expatia- 
ted on  the  boundless  consequences  of  such 
an  unprecedented  combination.  The  results 
would  be  snoh  as  to  warrant  any  honorable 
outlaytoobtaintfaem.  Two  nations,  unrivalled 
in  weahh,  and  uoeqtuUlcd  in  the  wide  extent 
of  Aeir 'dominions)  both  consummate  in  in- 
telligence, but  faarmonioiisly  diverse  in  the 
chanetensties  of  tbeir  respective  geniua;  both 
avowed  with  wonderftii  eneigiet,  but  varying 
fa  tbe  oljeota  to  lAioh  thoae  ttmtriM  are  ha- 
Utnallf  ^pUtd }  tiie  one  aiaenuiUf  naval, 
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the  other  essentially  vulitary,  bat  botli  at  leaat 
tbe  equals  of  any  oth«  Stato  on  eitlter  ele- 
ment; each  so  Atll  of  gloir  in  its  past  history 
that  to  seek  for  added  guuy  now  would  b« 
mere  greedy  and  silly  suiyluaage  ;  boUi  hav* 
ing  passed  throi^h  so  many  ^ases  of  deep 
aira  sad  political  expanrace  that  they  cannot 
but  have  learned  at  last  wberdn  eonsiets  the 
true  well-spring  of  a  nation's  happmesa  wd 
grandeur;  bow  old  enough  to  follow  sub- 
stances and  not  to  grasp  at  shadows  j  botlt 
having  won  the  power  to  say  what  flovemmeat 
will  suit  Ibem;— of  two  natfona,  uiiii  oonat^ 
tuted  and  thus  allied,  what  eouM  resist  tbe 
silent,  easy,  intrriteble  influenoe  ibr  good? 
Interference  with  othera  would 
ed :  remonstrance  and  advice,  even,  scarce^ 
ever.  What  despotism  eould  Uve  In  juxta- 
posidon  with  such  a  mightyand  diffusive  aU 
mosphere  of  freedom  P  what  intellectud 
daricness  must  not  be  penetrated  by  tbe  netgb- 
borbood  of  sueh  lambent  and  irradiating  l^t  1 
What  barbarities  could  continue  to  be  perpe- 
trated in  Uk  face  of  two  such  fVowning  aikl 
grieving  guardians  of  jiutice  and  advanced 
humanity  1  What  social  and  spiritual  torpor 
would  not  have  its  alumbers  broken  by  the  in- 
tense and  abonn^g  vitality  of  two  awA 
united  ei^KMliments  ^  Fiogrese  I  We  abonld 
beeome  at  once  the  arbiten  and  nadiatois 
througbout  the  world-~not  by  our  own  inter- 
meddling desires,  but  bv  the  law  of  inevitabla 
necessity.  No  war  could  take  place  vritbout 
our  sanction.  OfmreMors  would  not  due  Ut 
call  down  our  cUspieasure.  Revolutionists  and 
insuigenta  would  not  need  to  resort  to  tbdir 
desperate  and  doubtfol  remedies  for  wtvng. 
If  their  schemes  were  unwarrantable  or  un- 
provoked, they  would  feel  that  our  disapproval 
made  them  ht^less.  If  they  were  too  weU 
justified  by  unendurable  oppressions,  th^ 
would  feel  that  our  intervention  with  thor  tj- 
ninta.wonld  render  their  consmrades  snpeifliH 
ous.  b  short,  we  should  be,  ny  the  very  foroa 
of  our  union,  our  position,  and  our  eharaetm^ 
the  peace^makers  and  beneficent  watdiinakof 
the  world. 

But  in  order  to  produce  these  Utofuan  ro- 
suits,  it  ia  obvious  the  alliance  must  be  one  cf 
Nations  and  not  merely  o£  Oovemraents :  the 
two  peoples  must  be  heartily  united  in  feeling 
and  in  purpose, — and  the  luilera  must  be  ^ 
one  with  tbe  nations,  must  truly  represent 
their  sentiments  and  extuess  their  will.  Now^ 
as  re^rds  England  and  France  at  present,  it 
is  questionable  whMher  either  of  these  pn>p»- 
sitiona  can  be  said  to  be  strictly  true.  Ws- 
hope  and  bdieve  tbe  two  nations  are  ripmingt 
Sea  SDoh  an  allianee  at  we  have  depicted :  we 
do  not  think  they  are  far  it  yet ; — and, 
in  the  abscnee  of  such  ripeness,  we  have— - 
perhaps  naavoidaUy-^been  compelled  to  put 
<qi  with  a  union  Ar  tola  pttfec^  and,  thawfow^ 
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fcr  IcM  profitable  tsad  beneficent — with  an  al- 
fitnce  ni  a  great  meatare  permaal  ratherthan 
national.  The  alliance  iag  been  imperfect — 
ineritafaly  imperfiwt — Tor  several  reasons.  In 
the  firtt  place,  the  old  traditional  notions  of 
the  relation  between  the  two  ooantries,  though 
drti^  oat,  are  Ihr  tnm  dead — espedally  jn 
I'lancef— and  these  traditions  are  those  of 
nralry  rather  than  of  friendship.  Nor  are  we 
hf  any  neana  eertmn  that  the  Crimean  war 
did  mod]  to  {vomotc  a  cordial  and  confiding 
attachment  between  those  iriio  were  comrades 
in  that  deadly  stmnle.  Certain  oecmrrencea, 
nerer  publiely  stated  and  to  which  we  do  not 
wish  more  particularly  to  allude,  left  us  in 
rather  a  sore  atate  of  mind  at  the  rapacious 
wd  unscrupnlouB  ranitr  of  some  amone  our 
alGei.  Tn  the  tecona  place,  the  cordiality 
yUach  springs  frofn  consentaneous  political 

Oiathies  has  been  wanting.  There  are,  in* 
,  sections  of  the  French  people  whose 
tastes  and  principles  on  the  great  questions  of 
Qoremment  and  Law  are  similar  to  ours  ;  but 
unfortunately  France  is  split  up  into  sections. 
Aa  a  nation — as  a  whoU — France  can  scarcely 
be  aud  to  have  any  distinct  or  settled  princi- 
ples ai  domestic  policy.  It  has  not  made  op 
Ks  mind  on  these  quemona.  It  is  di^ded  in- 
to majorities  and  minorities  which  differ  irrec- 
oocilanly — ^not,  as  among  us,  regarding  Con- 
•erratism  and  pK^ress,  regarding  Whig  and 
Tory  rule,  regarding  the  precise  rate  ana  de- 
gree in  which  the  popular  element  is  to  pre- 
dominate, but — as  to  Republicanism  or  Em- 
|Hre,  Absolute  or  Parliamentary  GoTemment, 
a  firee  or  a  fettered  Press,  a  Bonaparte  or  a 
Bourbon  Dynasty.  Thus, — we  do  not  speak 
at  all  by  way  of  reproach  or  of  complaint, 
bat  simply  as  drawing  attention  to  an  indis- 

Entable  fact — thus,  till  France  has  finally,  and 
y  a  permanently  and  vastly  preponderating 
maiontj,  made  up  its  mind  as  to  whether  its 
pott^f  institutions  shall  he  Imperial  or  Free, 
Out  alliance  with  the  whole  nation  can  never 
hare  the  complete  and  secure  character  of 
cordial  friendship  we  have  described  above,  or 
he  attended  witti  the  results  we  have  fore- 
iftitdowed.  Our  only  choice  lies  between  an 
ritiance  with  a  section  of  the  Nation,  and  an 
alliance  with  the  Government  for  the  time  be* 
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the  third  place,  though  we  fully  believe 
-ttie  real  interests  of  the  two  nations  to  be 
harmonious  and  generally  identical, — though 
it  concerns  both  that  the  conquering  and  op- 
presmve  tendendes  of  the  Eastern  ^potisma 
of  Europe  ahttold  be  curbed,— though  It  can- 
not but  be  annoying  and  injurious  to  both 
lliat  neighboring  countriaB  should  Rowm  ao 
ttentally  and  stupidly  as  to  keep  their  nob- 
jeeta  in  a  chronic  state  of  ebullient  irritation, 
Koi  to  communicate  tfie  disturbance  to  our 
ahww,  and  thov^  the  pzo^eri^  of 


one  county  is  the  best  asststant  to  the  pn^ 
perity  of  the  other,  and  the  connectiona  be- 
tween thdr  industrious  citizens  have  become 
so  close,  so  multifarioDS,  and  so  complicated, 
ss  to  render  peace  a  necessity  to  both, — yet 
the  characteristic  views  and  sentiments  of  the 
two  peoples  are  still  widely  different,  and  the 
denres  and  notions  of  the  two  Govemmenta 
bv  no  means  always  in  unison.  Hiey  fona 
ideals  ot  human  progreaa  and  felidty  ud 
dreams  of  national  grandeur  not  altogether 
Eimilar,  and  are  cUsposed  oocamonally  to  prat 
forward  to  thor  xealiatioa  by  measmt 
which  could  scarcely  be  made  to  votk 
smoothly  wiUi  each  other.  StOI,  in  the 
agreement  of  our  substaatial  interests  and 
our  more  usual  aims,  there  is  ample  basis  for 
a  sound  and  loyal  alliance ;  ana  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  spontaneous  and  deeply>woven 
friendship  between  the  Nations,  a  close  and 
honorable  connection  between  the  Qover»- 
ments  is  well  worth  having ; — only  we  must 
not  rashly  pay  down  for  the  second  a  price 
which  we  might  notperbaps  hare  held  ezeee- 
uve  for  tiie  nrsL  The  latter  ia  worth  mudi : 
— tiie  former  only  ia  worth  almmt  anything. 

Now,  the  pi^nt  to  wludi  we  ai«  desirous  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  En^sh  people  m, 
that  our  alliance  of  late  has  been — to  a  greet 
extent,  we  admit,  unavoidably — with  the 
Government  rather  than  with  the  Nation — 
with  the  Emperor  rather  than  the  Empire— 
with  Louis  Napoleon  rather  than  with 
France ; — and,  further,  that,  in  the  value  we 
have  set  upon  the  alliance  and  the  price  we 
have  paid  for  it,  we  have  sonewhat  lost  nght 
of  this  material  and  weighty  fact.  There  ia 
no  indelicacy  in  stating  the  fact  openly ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  the  Emperor  himself  has 
on  more  than  one  occasion  pmntedly  remind- 
ed us  of  it,  and  intimated  that  we  were  in- 
debted to  him  for  reprnaing  and  aooUnnK 
the  unfriendly  feelings  which  existed  towuifi 
us  among  portions  of  hu  sulgecta ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  the  tl^g  is  too  ob^ou*  and 
notorious  to  escape  the  most  caswil  obaerrer. 
That  Louis  Napoleon  has  been  far  more 
straightforward,  frank,  and  reliable  in  lua 
communications  with  us,  and  almost  alwaya 
in  bis  dealings  towards  un,  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  on  the  throne,  is  a  foct  whidi 
we  cordially  acknowledge : — whetiier  he  has 
always  held  the  same  language  and  put  on 
the  same  fhce  to  both  sides  of  the  Channel  ia 
another  matter,  on  which  we  will  not  enter 
here.  But  still  the  undeniable  truth  remaina 
that,  thoi^h  cboaen  by  that  universal  suffir^a 
wluch  the  French  have  deoded  to  Adopt  «a 
the  basis  of  their  polity,  he  r«>reaent«  only 
the  numerical  and  not  the  intellectual  mqor> 
ity  of  tbe  Fmich  people;  that  unfortunatriy 
aU  the  eminent  literary  men  and  all  the  cele- 
brated and  experienoad  politicians  of  Vxmoe 
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are  oppooed  to  his  r^giioei  and  that  the 
classes  which  thus  stand  aloof  from  him  com- 
prise precisely  those  parties  whose  opinions 
on  nearly  all  the  great  questions  of  civiliza- 
tion are  analogous  to  our  own.  Under  these 
circumstances,  then,  it  becomes  a  grave  ques- 
tion whether  we  ought  not  more  constantly 
to  have  kept  theae  hott  in  view,  ud  to  have 
regarded  our  alliance  with  Louis  Napoleon, 
important  imd  sincere  as  it  has  been,  as  one 
the  lugnifieaace  and  value  of  which  was  to  be 
careAuly  measured  by  the  degree  in  which  it 
carried  with  it  the  consent  and  sympathy  of 
the  permanently  powerful  elements  of  the 
Frencli  Nation. 

So  much  for  the  specific  charader  and  na- 
ture of  our  alliance  witJi  France : — the  price 
for  it  we  ahall  consider  in  our  next  uum- 


From  Tba  Economist,  IT  April. 
THE  VALUE  AND  TBE  PBICE  OF  THE 
FRENCH  ALLIANCE. 

^  our  last  number  we  pointed  out  the  real 
nature  and  extent  of  the  existing  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  England,  and  expressed 
an  opinion  that  these  had  too  much  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  British  OoTemment  and 
the  British  people.  It  appeared  that  the 
firienckhip  had  become — perhaps  unavoidably 
—rather  govemmetUal  than  cordially,  spon- 
taneously and  universally  national,  and  per- 
haps also  more  personal  even  than  purely 
governmental.  '  We  might  add  that  tliis 
character  had  on  more  than  one  occasion 
been  somewhat  ostentatiously  given  to  it  or 
avowed  for  it  by  the  language  of  the  Emperor 
himself^  and  confirmed  auo,  perhaps  more 
than  was  d»irable,  by  the  frequency  of  confi- 
dential communications  between  the  two 
Courts,  and  occasionally  by  the  speeches  of 
eminent  politicians  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
Louis  Napoleon  has  hinted  more  plainly  than 
became  tne  head  of  a  great  nation  that  Ac 
was  our  especial  friend  in  France — that  he, 
rather  than  iiis  people,  desired  and  sustained 
the  English  alhance ; — and  it  may  be  that  we 
have  acquiesced  in  this  view  of  the  matter 
more  readily  and  fully  than  wu  perfectly 
prudent  or  sincere.  To  a  certain  extent,  in- 
deed, we  must  (as  we  have  already^  explained) 
admit  tlie  foct  that  the  friendship  between 
Uie  two  nations  has  not  been  qmte  as  un- 
forced, deep-seated,  cordial,  or  universal  as 
we  ahould  denre  >--of  this  ruretted  imper- 
ftctiun,  incurable  differences  ofcharacter  and 
traditions  must  bear  the  chief  blame  i  but  the 
Emperor  is  answerable  for  much  of  it,  and 
we  ourselves  are  not  wholly  innocent. 

Such  as  the  alliance  is  and  has  been,  how- 
ever, we  acknowledge  it  gladly  and  we  value 
it  highly ; — and  we  nave  i  ox  only  to  inquire 
whether  we  do  not  pay  and  have  not  paid  for 
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it  a  price  that  is  neither  wise,  ^gnified,  nor 
necessary.  Our  opinion  is  that  we  have  pur- 
chased it  at  a  cost  which  has  impaired  its 
character  and  hazarded  its  permanence,  which 
has  not  been  serviceable  to  our  own  repute* 
tion,  and  which  was  at  the  same  time  quite 
unnecessary. 

In  Uie  jSr«<  placet,  theui  our  national  tei^ 
dencies  and  sympathies  are  well  known.  We 
are  no  friends  either  to  desnots  or  insui^nts. 
We  hate  tyrants  cordially,  hut  we  hate 
anarchy  still  more.  When  the  choice  of  a 
neighboring  nation  appeared  to  lie  between 
the  two  evus,  we  ffelt  in  no  degree  inclined  to 
wonder  at  or  blame  their  decision  in  favor  of 
(at  least  temporary)  arbitrary  power.  It  was 
not  for  us  to  pronounce  a  dogmatic  opmion 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  French  chose  to 
settle  their  own  difficulties.  They  installed  a 
Dictator,  or  something  verv  like  one; — or 
they  suffered  him  to  install  himself.  The 
course  which  we  ought  to  hare  pursued,  it 
seems  to  us,  was  very  clear.  We  could  not 
pretend  to  say  that  we  approved  of  a  despot- 
ism per  se — but  it  appeMed  tliat  our  naigb. 
bors  did ;  and  all  that  was  left  for  us  was  to 
accept  their  choice,  to  welcome  the  new  mon- 
arch to  his  throne,  to  regard  him  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  national  will  and  the  conductor 
of  the  national  relations.  He  was  de  facto 
Sovereign  ;  he  hod  been  named  by  the  vast 
numercial  majority  of  the  voting  French  peo- 
ple ;  he  was  the  Chief  of  a  nation  with  wmch 
we  had  long  been  in  alliance ;  and  as  such 
we  were  bound  to  establish  relations  with 
him  at  once  polite,  frank,  and  loyal.  This 
we  plainly  owed  to  France,  which  bad  elected 
him.  But  what  we  owed  to  ourselves,  at 
least  as  plainly,  was  that  this  frank  and  lojral 
courtesy  ahoum  be  allowed  to  ripen  and  to 
warm  into  cordial  and  affectionate  admiratioa 
only  a$Jar  and  as  faii  as  his  policy  turned 
out  9UC&  as  we  could  honestly  and  right- 
eousUf  approve.  We  were  bound  to  acknowl- 
edge him  and  be  friends  with  him,  as  vrith 
every  other  French  Sovereign  who  had  pre- 
ceded bim,  because  he  was  the  ruler  and 
representative  of  a  friendly  nation ; — and  in- 
asmuch as  lie  was  more  loyal  and  straij^htfor- 
ward  in  bis  intercourse  with  us  than  his  pre- 
decessors had  been,  we  were  bound  to  more 
cordial  reciprocation.  But  we  have  done 
more  than  tlus.  We  have — that  is,  too  many 
of  our  statesmen  and  writers  have — taken 
every  occasion  to  load  him  with  flattery  which 
was  either  excessively  lightheaded  or  ex- 
tremely insincere.  We  have  received  him 
with  a  welcome  which  has  been  offered  to  no 
other  Royal  visitanL  We — a  constitutional 
people — have  lavished  on  an  Emperor  who 
bad  destroyed  the  constitutional  linerties  of 
his  subjects,  attentions  such  as  we  never  be- 
stowed on  a  Constitutional  King  who  had 
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granted  and  reapeoted  them.  And  when  he 
was  angry  and  irritated — ^naturallv  and  justly 
— ^we  hare  stooped  to  soothe  him  by  language 
of  fiilsome  adulation  which  sounded  marrel- 
loua  from  English  lips.  No  one  has  been 
more  guilty  in  this  matter  than  Lord  Derby, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Lord  Malmeabury. 

The  miitur  of  all  diia  is  fibviouR,  and  the 
miachief  has  been  serious  indeed.  It  haa 
milled  tfareefi}ld  harm.  Our  poKUcians  can- 
not have  learned  to  reapect  themaelvea  more 
for  the  extrsTagnnt  eulogies  they  hare  heaped 
upon  a  Ruler  who,  great  as  we  admit  his 
H^acity  and  aUlity  to  be,  dilfers  from  them 
Amdamentally  in  itia  prinoiplea  of  Govern- 
nent,  and  in  his  own  country  habitually 
tramples  upon  all  those  liberties  which  they 
profws  to  hold  most  valuable  and  most  dear. 
Aiauredly  they  have  taught  forngn  nationa 
aa  well  as  the  otjeet  of  thrir  praises  to 
respect  them  less  i  and  their  good  sense  can 
only  be  vindicated  at  the  expense  of  their 
ainoeritjr.  But  this  is  by  no  meana  the  worst 
part  of  the  eviL  Our  proceedinga  and  our 
wngnage  have  alienated  all  those  aeetions  of 
the  Frmch  people  in  whoae  eyea  Ltniia  Na- 
poleon is  riuer  a  usurper  or  a  military  des- 
pot. It  has  espedally  irritated  and  disgusted 
the  Parliamentary  party  in  France,  whether 
Republican  or  Orleanist.  Now  we  fiilly  ad- 
mit, and  we  admit  it  with  regret,  that  the 
latter  party  at  least,  when  in  power,  did  not 
treat  us  well.  Neither  their  monarch,  nor 
his  family,  nor  his  favorite  statesmen  alwaya 
behaved  like  loyal,  generous,  and  honourable 
idlies.   They  were  at  times  far  too  ready  to 

auarrel  (or  to  threaten  quarrel)  with  us  for 
le  poorest  and  meanest  personal  considera- 
tnne.  We  could  neither  respect  them  nor 
trust  diem  aa  «e  &in  would  have  done. 
Still  the  important  and  indestmetible  oonsid- 
eraUon  remama,  that  in  this  par^  English 
statesmen  find  their  closest  •naloeuea,  umr 
moat  competent  appredators,  thrir  most 
seduloua  imitators.  Whatever  the  gnsptng 
errors  of  their  foreign  policy,  whatever  the 
occasional  obliquity  of  their  dynastic  or  per- 
sonal intrigues,  the  Parliamentary  statesmen 
of  France  are  always  laboring  to  assimilate 
the  institutions  of  the  two  countries,  and  in 
soeh  gradual  assimilation  lies  our  best  ulti- 
mate hope  of  that  thorough  mutual  national 
mideratanding  which  is  the  only  sure  basis 
of  a  cordial,  deep,  and  lasting  alliance — of 
eneh  an  alliance  as  we  hut  week  endeavored 
to  delineate  end  extol.  An  allunoe  between 
two  firee  and  conetitudonal  Governments  ia 
•tnmg  because  it  is  natural  i  and  ita  atrengtb 
vriU  enable  it  to  bear  much  coolness  and  to 
leeovar  from  many  shocks.  An  alliance  be- 
tween a  free  Government  and  a  despotic 
^w,  however  nncere  and  however  cemented 
■7  rinilari^  of  intereau  uad  consentaneon»> 
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ness  of  foreign  policy,  can  never  be  other 
than  imperfect  and  one-aided;  and  its  artiS- 
dality  compels  it  to  have  recourse  to  bul- 
warks and  to  shelter,  to  careful  words  and 
courteous  gestures,  with  whidi  a  more 
spontaneous  fnendahip  could  well  afibid  to 
diapense. 

Moreover,  it  is  tmpoaaftle  to  believe  that 
the  existing  r^ime  in  Fiance  can  be  the  pai^ 
manent  one  under  which  that  energetic  omI 
restless  nation  vrill  consent  to  live.  A  Bon^ 
parte  dynasty  ini^ht  well  enough  establish 
Itself  in  France,  smce  both  the  others  are  ao 
deeply  discredited,  and  since  a  RepnbKe  ia 
the  dream  and  the  passion  of  so  few.  But  a 
system  of  Government  that  can  Uve  fmly  la 
vacuo— on  which  the  healthy  fresh  air  of  dis- 
cuamon  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  blow — whidi 
exists  only  by  the  suppression  of  civil  rights, 
of  municipal  action,  of  free  election — wtiich 
repels  from  it  all  able,  eminent,  and  cele- 
brated men,  by  exacting  from  them  condi- 
tions which  they  cannot  with  honor  and  dig- 
nity aubscribfr—a  ayatem  of  Government,  m 
shortf  which  lives  a  Ufe  of  precaution  and  of 
fear,  cannot  he  immortal.  Soodct  or  later, 
it  must  concede  constitutional  liberties,  or  be 
destroyed  by  the  (piwing  discontent  at  the 
people  it  has  deprived  of  them.  Sooner  sr 
later,  it  must  attract  to  it,  on  thrir  own  terms, 
the  real  ^andeurs  and  reputations  of  the  na- 
tion, or  It  must  undergo  the  fiite  of  alt  dy> 
nasties  from  which  the  respectebill^,  the 
genius,  and  virtue  of  the  natitm  obstraately 
stand  aloof.  Sooner  or  later,  in  some  fom 
or  another,  bv  peaceful  concession  or  by  revo- 
lutionary violence,  a  free  Press  and  Parlia- 
mentary Institutions  must  be  re-establiiUied  in 
France.  Ia  It  wise,  therefore,  in  ua  ao  to  act 
and  snesk  that,  when  that  time  comeSiWa 
shall  find  all  the  chiefs  of  the  tt^mne  and 
the  press  sore,  angry,  and  mistmstftdP  Is  it 
wise,  in  a  word,  so  to  ally  ourselves  with  a 
passing  phase  of  Government  in  France,  m 
to  excite  the  enmity  of  its  future  and  noie 
permanent  development? 

Again.  By  the  line  we  have  taken  and 
the  language  we  have  held  towarda  Louii 
Napoleon  we  have  precluded  ourselves  from 
exercisinf^  that  icflucoce  over  hia  domestie 
policy  which  we  might  have  done.  At  first 
at  least,  if  not  throughout  hia  Imperial  ca- 
reer, our  friendship  was  more  necessary  to 
him  than  his  was  to  us.  There  oan  be  no 
doubt  that  for  a  long  time  he  Mt  tUi 
strongly ;  and  he  obviously  rect^iies  it  still 
whenever  mitoward  droumatanoes  recall  It  to 
his  mind.  In  16S1  he  was  an  adventurer  a 
successful  one,  no  doubt,  and  an  able  and 
courageous  one,  but  still  an  adventurer.  He 
waa  still  unrectwiised  in  Europe ;  and  tbt  a 
while  it  seemed  questionable  whether  be 
would  be  zecogniwd.   IF«  prompt^  and  im> 
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heutatinglr  accepted  him  u  the  accepted 
Chief  of  tne  French  nation.  We  were  the 
first  to  waive  cavil  and  chicane,  and  to  ac- 
knowled^  his  title-deeds  at  once;  and  by 
thus  aetmff,  we  set  the  example  to  other 
States,  and,  as  it  were,  confirmea  him  on  his 
recent  throne.  "We  were  the  first,  as  became 
our  position,  to  adroit  him  to  the  circle  of 
'SLayu  exclutiTeness,  and  thus  gave  him  cur- 
rency among  the  Courts  of  Europe.  Nay, 
more,  by  the  exchange  of  visits  and  cordial 
dvilities,  our  Court  allowed  acquaintanceship 
to  ripen  into  intimacy ;  and  the  service  that 
we  thus  rendered  him  in  the  eyes  of  hia  own 
tulgectt,  ai  well  «■  with  the  world  at  large, 
ean  acareely  be  too  highly  estimated.  Thne 
enterprising,  monied,  and  commercial  elanM* 
by  whom  it  was  especially  important  to  him 
to  he  supported,  saw  at  once  how  vast  was 
the  strength  he  gained  by  the  closeness  and 
cordiality  of  the  uliance  with  England.  The 
influence  we  thus  merited  and  reaUy  possessed 
with  him  might  have  been  turned  to  the  best 
of  purposes.  It  was  necessary  to  him,  and 
he  would  have  bought  it  at  almost  any  price. 
We  not  only  asked  no  price,  but  we  accom- 
panied the  ^ill  with  languag^e  eminently  cal- 
culated to  mislead  him  as  to  its  value  and  our 
sentiments.  Wo  mi^ht  have  ^ven  it  condi- 
tionally: we  gave  it  tmoondibOQally.  We 
might,  while  granting  our  aUianee,  have  made 
our  intimacy  and  cordial  couotniance  depend 
upon  and  proceed  part  passu  with  the  extent 
to  which  nc  contini.  i  to  his  aulgects  luoh 
realitUa  of  representation  and  free  speech  as 
mirht  be  found  compatible  with  suety  and 
wiui  order.  Instead  of  this,  with  a  lavish 
and  thriillcss  generouty  we  have  showered 
intimacy  upon  him  daily  more  and  more, 
while  daily  he  has  been  rendering  the  few 
liberties  which  remained  to  Frenchmen  more 
and  more  shadowy  and  circumscribed.  It 
would  be  hard  to  prove  that,  of  all  his  vari- 
ous meaaures  for  discountenancing  Protest- 
antism, for  repressing  thought,  for  destroying 
municipal  action,  for  redudng  Senates  and 
Chambers  to  a  mockery,  we  have  manifested 
our  dissatia&ction  with  a  aingk  one  by  even 
•o  much  as  a  passing  coolness  or  a  casual 
flrown.  Whatever  he  has  done — whomsoever 
he  has  proscritied — how  many  soever  the 
Journals  he  has  seized  or  suppressed — what- 
ever the  flimsy  pretexts  on  which  he  has  dis- 
missed honorable  and  eminent  professors 
from  their  jiOKtA — our  language  has  been  still 
the  same : — he  has  stilf  been  "  this  great 
man,"  "thiswise  and  sagacious  statesman," 
"  this  eminent  and  firm  ruler."  In  our  reck- 
less adulation,  we  have  thrown  away  some 
golden  opportunities. 

Lastly,  our  alliance  with  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  has  had  the  unfortunate  efiect  of 
hampering,   modifjing,   and  emaaculatiog 
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much  of  our  foreign  policy.  In  oar  anxletf 
to  preserve  the  connection,  it  is  to  Im  feared 
that  we  have  occasionally  lost  sight  of  the 
chief  objHits  for  the  sake  of  which  that  con- 
nection ought  to  have  been  valued.  The 
position  of  Louis  Napoleon,  in  reference  to 
surrounding  countries  as  well  as  to  his  own, 
was  full  of  difficulties.  By  embracing  his 
close  personal  friendship  we  made  ourselvea 
sharers  in  his  diSlculties.  He' was  a  despotic 
Chief  who  had  risen  to  power  by  the  defeat 
of  an  active  and  resolute  political  party  at 
home.  His  victory  dispersed  the  leaders  of 
that  party,  who,  of  course,  found  refuge  and 
aympathy  in  otlwr  States  enjoying  free  inati- 
tutions  and  admitted  independence.  Be- 
tween Mm  and  these  Statea,  therefore,  anae 
a  somewhat  complicated  and  not  whoUv  se- 
cure  or  tranquil  relation.  They  were  all  in- 
evitably placed  in  a  ^KaM-bostile  position 
towards  mm — ^the  position,  namely — while 
avowedly  and  sincerely  friendly  to  France 
and  the  Erench  alliance— of  entertaining  and 
sheltering  the  enemies  of  the  French  Em- 
peror, and  allowing  them  to  preach  and  write 
against  him.  TIius,  agunst  Belgium,  Sar- 
dinia, Switzerland,  and  ourselves,  he  has  had 
an  apparent  grievance;  and  our  fnendsldp 
has  mduced  us — as  we  have  just  seen — to 
admit  that  it  u  a  grievance,  and  to  make  an 
anomalouB  endeavor  to  remove  it;  and  by 
implicatira  at  least,  If  not  almost  by  eon- 
nirance,  to  sane&m  l^e  oae  of  language  to- 
wards these  olfending  States  whicli,  under 
other  circum8tance)^  tnii  country  would  have 
been  the  last  to  countenance.  Had  we  been 
wholly  unfettered  hf  our  aUianee,  we  should 
scarcely  have  admitted  the  reproof  to  the 
Belgian  Press  administered  at  the  Conference 
of  Paris,  nor  have  looked  without  disapproval 
on  the  remonstrances  addressed  by  Louis 
Napoleon  on  the  same  subject  to  Sardinia 
and  Switzerland.  To  the  hampering  influ- 
ence of  the  Imperial  connection  also  we  owe 
the  undignified  character  and  the  damaging 
feilure  Of  our  own  remonstraneea  with  the 
Neapolitan  Gomnment  the  year  before  Uml 
Our  original  intention,  we  ean  scarcely  doubt, 
was  to  neve  interfered  by  some  poMtive  and 
dedded  action  when  our  friendlv  remon- 
strances were  set  at  naught.  But  tne  Freneh 
occupation  at  Rome  stood  in  our  way.  The 
Emperor  had  joined  us  in  the  representaUons 
we  addressed  to  Ferdinand,  but  he  could  go 
no  further ;  for  the  Government  of  Naples, 
though  so  bad  and  brutal  that  we  decided  we 
could  no  longer  sanction  the  residence  of  our 
Ambassador  at  so  uncivilized  a  Court,  waa 
scarcely  worse  than  that  which  was  forcibly 
upheld  by  the  troops  of  our  Imperial  Ally  at 
Rome.  And  when  Louis  Napoleon  was  Ihua 
obliged  ludicrously  to  atoj>  short,  we  were 
too  closely  linked  with  him  not  to  have  to 
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•top  short  too.  The  result  wu  that  the  two 
greatest  Powers  in  Europe  were  baffled,  de- 
fied, aod  laughed  at  by  one  of  the  poorert 
and  the  worst. 

Id  eonelunon.  While  regretdng  Qte  im- 
perfect and  in  some  respMta  mifertunate 
ehancter  of  the  alliance  subsistiiw  between 
the  two  countries,  we  should  not  be  insen^ 
ble  to  the  ralue  it  stilt  undoubtedly  possesses. 
And,  while  seeking  to  maintain  and  confirm 
h,  OUT  most  earnest  endeavors  should  be  di- 
tected  to  efiect  such  a  change  tn  its  essence 
as  shall  best  ensure  its  permanence  and  en-  { 
hance  its  value  by  broadening  the  basts  on 
vbich  it  rests.  If  it  can  be  made  the  instru- 
ment of  preserving  the  peace  of  "Ewmpe,  of 
quelling  at  the  outset  those  international  dis- 
agreements which  might  otherwise  ripen  into 


anarrels,  of  spreading  the  knowledge  tend 
he  appreciation  of  free  institutions  and  jost 
laws  in  every  country,  and  of  discountenano- 
ing  oppression  and  encroachment  throughout 
^rope,  it  is  worth  any  conceivable  effort  and 
any  nonoiable  sacrifice  to  maintain.  If*  on 
the  other  hand,  it  shall  be  found  that  ita 
chief  effect  of  late  has  hew,Jhtt,  to  support 
and  promote  in  a  neighboring  country  aline 
of  domestic  policy  wnieh  it  is  impossible  we 
can  heartily  approve ;  and  teecndly,  so  to 
hamper  ana  complicate  our  own  forei^  pol- 
icy that  we  can  neither  say  the  thing  we 
I  ought  nor  do  the  thing  we  would, — then  we 
are  guilty  of  the  iatal  error  of  sacrificing  the 
end  to  the  means,  and  to  continue  longer  in 
such  a  false  position  may  redound  nntner  to 
our  honor  nor  to  our  profit,  nor  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  commonwealth  of  nationa. 


Thb  traperial  library  of  Bnseia  has  just  re- 
ceived a  most  important  addition  to  its  valuable 
collection,  in  the  palimpsests, which  were  bronght 
fiom  the  East  to  Germanv,  a  few  years  ago,  by 
Professor  Tischendorf.  There  are  in  all  seven- 
teen HSS.  some  of  which,  it  is  true,  consist  of 
onlr  a  few  sheets.  There  is  one  of  eighty- 
eignt  octavo  sheets,  with  the  text  from  the  Pen- 
tateuch, written  in  tbo  flfVh  or  sixth  cenraries  ; 
another  of  twenty-eight  quarto  leaves,  with 
frs^ents  from  the  New  Testament,  written  in 
seven  different  handwritings,  principally  in  the 
fifth  century,  but  partly  in  the  sixth  and  seventh. 
Two  other  palimpsests,  consisting  of  six  and 
three  quarto  sheets,  contain  fragments  of  Isaiab 
and  the  Book  of  Kings,  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries.  Eight  leaves  in  Greek  hand- 
writing belong  to  a  hitherto  nnknown  work  of 
the  fifth  centnry.  Those  pan^ments,  which 
have  not  only  been  used  twice,  bnt  three  times, 
are  extremely  interesting,  amongst  which  is  one 
of  twenty-three  leaves,  a  Grieco-Slavonic  pa- 
limpsest, which  has  been  first  twice  written  over 
in  we  6re^,  and,  lastly,  in  the  Slavonic  char- 
acter. Another  eootuns  three  successive  Greek 
writings,  one  over  ibe  other, — the  first  in  nnical 
writing,  conltining  the  Pauline  letters;  the 
second,  in  beaattfally  written  minnscle  text, 

S'rea  passages  from  the  history  of  the  Apostles ; 
e  third  is  a  hymn,  written  between  lines  of 
musical  notes.  Another  palimpsest  is  perhaps 
more  important  still :  it  is  in  flftjr'leaves,  and  is 
BUpposea  to  ho  a  very  early  Srriac  translation 
of  tne  Evangelists.  The  only  leaf  which  has  as 
yet  been  deciphered,  is  from  the  Gospel  of  St, 
Luke,  and  is  perfectly  accurate  in  the  transla- 
tion, althongh  it  does  not  agree  with  any  known 
ten<toring.  TTbera  is  also  an  AraMan  MS.  of 


seventy-five  leaves,  with  the  oldest  AraUe  text 
of  the  Pauline  letters;  it  is  rappoaed  to  be  of 
the  dgJiA  oeotory. 


Sons  experiments  lately  made  by  M.  I^ssse, 
a  French  chemist,  have  led  him  to  conclude  that 
the  difference  observable  in  the  color  of  the  sea 
in  difiercot  parts  of  the  globe  is  owing  to  its 
holding  in  solution  certain  chemical  substances. 
The  deep  blue  of  the  Mediterranean  and  At- 
lantic, he  attributes  to  a  combination  of  copper 
and  ammonia.  The  pale  green  of  others  he 
ascribes  to  the  presence  df  chloride  of  copper. 
M.  Piasse  hnng  tram  a  steamer  plying  betiraeo 
Marseilles  and'  Conica,  a  bag  containing  iron 
nails  and  chips  ;  on  this  hag  Ming  opened  aAer 
several  voyages,  the  nails  were  found  to  bo  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  copper.  The  same  experi- 
ment was  repeated  by  Messrs.  Daracher  and 
Malagato,  only  that  granulated  copper  was  sub- 
stituted for  die  nails.  The  result  was  that  in 
this  case  silver,  instead  of  copper,  was  precl[4- 
tated.  The  same  result  fbllowcd  a  similar  ex- 
pwiment  made  by  H.  Tuld  in  America. 


Thb  King  of  Bavaria  has  just  parcbased,  for 
£13,600  sterling,  the  library  of  the  late  well- 
known  French  oriental  savant,  H,  Quatremere, 
whose  death  at  Paris  some  months  ago  was  an- 
nounced in  this  journal.  It  consists  of  abont 
45,000  volnmes  and  of  1,S00  manascripti- 
Amongst  the  books  are  many  that  are  extremely 
rare  ;  hut  the  manuscripts,  though  valu^le,  are 
not  very  important  The  Universityof  Oxford, 
that  of  Berlin,  and  the  Imperial  Library  of 
Paris,  were  all  anxious  to  purchase  the  library; 
hut  the  King  <tf  Bavaria  outbid  them  all. 
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FiMB  Chwnben't  Joamil. 
A  6TBUGGLE  FOB  LIFfi  AND  BECOGMI- 
TIOK. 

A  BKrrCH  OF  LITERABY  BISTORT. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  last  ceoturr,  the 
univcnity  of  Leipme  waa  twice  honored  in  a 
way  that  is  leldan  the  privelejie  of  the  same 
•eat  of  learning:  in  the  ^ear  1765  Wollgang 
Goethe,  and  in  1781  Fnedrich  Ricbter,  ma- 
triculated in  it.  No  further  merit,  however, 
belongs  to  L«puc,  either  in  the  case  of  Goethe 
or  of  Jean  Paul.  A  striking  parallel  is  offered 
in  the  academic  lives  of  the  two  poets  at  the 
8axon  uniTeraity.  The  son  of  the  Frankfort 
patrician  was  designed  for  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence, without  either  choice  or  opposition 
on  his  part ;  and  with  just  as  little  personal 
preference  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Hof  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  thedi^.  Both,  at 
flnt,  r^ularly  attended  certain  lectures, 
lather,  however,  as  critica  than  as  itudenta  i 
both  vere  aeonatomed,  though  vet  mere  lads, 
to  regard  themselves  as  equal  to  the  men 
vbom  age  and  experience,  office  and  distino- 
tion,  had  placed  ttti  above  them,  and  to  try 
their  strength  with  every  authority,  fearless 
of  an  overthrow.  Where  is  the  wonder  that 
the  religious  awe,  with  which  they  ought  to 
have  regarded  such  high  dignitaries,  had 
dwindled  down  to  nothing  P  Both  Goethe  and 
Bichter  quickly  separated  themselves  from 
all  learned  circles  and  companions,  their  orig- 
hial  plans  of  study  were  abandoned,  their  in- 
tended professions— the  law  of  the  one,  and 
Ute  divinity  of  the  other — were  renounced  in 
bmr  of  a  mullitaide  of  other  oUeeta  i  both 
worked  hard  in  all  directions,  readbooks,  and 
wrote  poems,  excerpta,  and  notices ;  neither  of 
them  received  or  expected  any  guidance  from 
the  university,  but  each  labored,  by  rigorous 
•eLf-eultore,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  own 
intellectual  life.  Both  roamed  the  fields  and 
the  woods,  had  a  seeing  eye  and  a  sensitive 
mind  for  the  beautiful  and  the  living,  recog- 
oiied  the  great  and  the  whole  in  the  minute 
and  the  particle  {  both  greatly  preferred  the 
blue  heavens,  the  misty  heights  at  morning 
dawn,  the  green  forest,  and  silent  nature  in 
her  peacefu  majesty,  to  the  speaking  profess- 
MS  on  their  wooden  chairs,  and  the  choking 
atmosphere  and  duet  of  a  lecture-room :  on 
which  aocount  both  were  regarded  as  bad  stu- 
dents. When  young  Ooetm  returned  to  his 
native  city,  many  a  tongue  was  eager  to  de- 
fune  him  ;  and  in  whatever  company  he  ap- 
peared, whispers  began  to  circulate  about 
him  as  a  wila  and  riotous  youth.  The  scan- 
dal-mongera  of  Hof  acted  in  just  the  same 
manner  towards  Richter,  when  he  fancied  he 
could  go  on  with  his  writing  just  as  well  at 
his  mother's,  as  in  Leipeic,  where  he  met  with 
nothing  but  hunger  and  hardship  :  for  years 
he  was  r^arded  as  a  wild  and  unbridled  gen- 
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ius.  Twice  ten  years  after  wards,  Uie  best  and 
noblest  spiriu  of  the  time  listen  to  the  words 
of  the  sage  of  Weimar  as  to  an  oracle  i  and 
ladies  of  quality  are  f^und  crowding  the  ante- 
chamber of  the  author  of  Titcm,  begging  a 
lock  of  hia  hair. 

In  the  featorei  preaented,  Bichter's  le^ 
denee  in  Lepisie  hem  a  perfect  resemblanoa 
to  that  of  Goethe;  in  others,  the  most  strik- 
ing distinetiona  are  apparent.  The  oDiveinty 
men  set  up  a  loud  laugh  at  the  Frankfort 
freshman,  on  account  of  his  old-fashioned 
wardrobe ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  secretly 
envied  him  for  the  lawe  remittanoes  and  let* 
ters  of  credit  vrith  which  he  iras  furnished* 
Jean  Paul  met  with  no  ridicule  onaccoontof 
his  large  wardrobe,  but  with  plenty  because 
of  his  poor  and  torn  attire ;  instead  oi  having 
credit  at  the  bankers,  he  was  tmly  too  happy 
when  he  could  earn  Us  dinner  from  day  to 
day.  Goethe  took  private  lessons  of  painteM 
and  artists  for  reereMion  and  pleasure;  Bidn 
ter  gave  them,  **  because  the  [viaoD  fere  of 
bread  and  inter  depended  upon  them." 
From  Oeser's  studio  Goethe  sauntered  to  the 
drawing-room  of  the  Breitkopf  femily,  at  go^ 
siped  at  the  Clavier  with  Corona  6chr5ter,  or 
dmed  and  danced  at  the  hotel  at  Doliti  with 
mine  host's  amiable  daughter  or  wrote  songa 
for  Annette  Schonkopf,  and  played  them  wun 
her.  Jean  Paul  fodged  in  an  outrof-the-way 
^arrac,  and  the  only  visiu  he  paid  were  to  beg 
if  Uiey  had  only  been  successful  I  Bankruptcy 
was  advancing  with  rapid  strides  upon  the 
finances  of  the  yotm^  theologian,  every  prt^ 
of  his  honse  was  fldhng,  the  widow  iras  awiia 
with  her  influU  chUdroi,  and  onder  the  pnm' 
ure  of  extreme  destitution,  wrote  bitter  lam- 
entations. Fata  seemed  to  have  let  her  blood> 
hounds  loose  upon  our  hero.  It  was  not  that 
poverty  which  Horace  admonishes  the  Roman 
youth  to  accustom  themaelves  to  look  vpOi^ 
which  had  burst  upon  htm — 

Angnstam,  amice,  pattperiem  patf 
RobnBtns  aeri  miUba  pner 
Condiscat— 

poverty  not  in  the  form  of  hardineu  and  ab- 
stemiousness but  in  the  shape  of  ghastly  hol- 
low-eyed destitution.  He  pressed  bis  suit 
among  the  professors  but  the  professors  had 
amanuenses  and  famuli,  native  lads  of  the 
town,  and  most  diljgent  attendants  at  lectures, 
whose  exemplary  virtues  secured  them  the 
preference.  The  situations  were  few,  and  the 
applicants  many.  Strangers  coming  to  Leip- 
81C  found  the  local  charities  reserved  for  lonl 
purposes. 

The  battle-field  tries  the  quality  of  our  ar- 
mor. Weak  sotils  bend  before  the  first  stotm 
of  adversity;  not  so,  however,  the  brave  sni> 
its  that  hare  within  them  an  nnconqueraUa 
stren^  and  freadom  of  wilif  end  pnnd 
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heaorti,  dutt  nothinff  can  onuh.  Biditer,  per- 
hapSf  was  fired  wiw  some  thoughts  of  ambi- 
tim  when  he  exchanged  the  BoUtude  of  his 
quiet  village  for  the  driving  bustle  of  Leipsic ; 
oreuny  fimoies  hovered  round  him  when  he 
was  in  company  with  distinguished  men  of 
•dence,  and  a  goitle  voice  whispered  to  Iiim 
tihat  he  would  on«  dav  be  as  famous  as  any  of 
them.  The  day  of  hope  had  dawned  bril- 
liantly OD  hm  WizoD,  but  as  rapidly  as  a 
dnam  its  glow  vanished  befiwe  the  rough  re- 
alities of  the  world.  Jean  Paul  was  not  dis- 
posed, boweveii  to  admit  that  tvening  had 
eome  down  upon  his  souL  It  k  true,  dark 
thowhts  did  at  times  steal  lum,  but  a 
fiveber,  loftier  stddsm  taught  him  to  overcome 
tiiem.  He  poasessed  a  bold,  elastic  hnmor; 
and  oU  his  tmsuccessful  suits,  vain  toils,  and 
thick  oomuig  misforttues,  be  used  to  welcome 
with  a  quiet  and  severe  iioay.  **  Iflisfbrtime," 
he  used  to  say, "  is  Vke  a  nightmare — the  mo- 
ment you  hegin  to  fi^t  with  it,  or  beitjr  your- 
self, it  is  gons.  What  is  poverty  f  Where 
is  he  that  complains  of  it  P  The  pun  is  only 
hks  the  piercing  of  a  maiden's  eajs,  in  order 
to  hang  jewels  m  the  wouadB."  A  youth  who 
feels  and  reasons  in  this  way,  and  stiME  his  rea- 
aonings  with  such  poetry,  will  find  or  make  a 
way  for  himself  in  the  world.  "  Vtam  aut  in- 
TOiiaa  ant  ftdam    as  his  motto  expnases  iL 

He  set  ont  with  the  conviction  that  the 
only  suocessful  plan  of  resisting  aufferuigs, 
deatatation,  and  starvati<m,  was  downright 
vnintemipted  work.  He  began,  mindful  ofnis 
maxim,  by  preparing  for  fight.  He  had  now 
finally  aliandaned  uieology;  Uteiary  labors 
most  henceforth  be  the  stay  of  his  life.  In 
his  little  bow-windowed  chamber,  the  phil- 
osopher of  nineteen  thinks  and  writes  night 
and  day.  The  Greenland  Procetaea  are  ready. 
The  manuscript  is  taken  to  the  nearest  book- 
seller, and  in  an  hour  is  returned  to  its  au- 
thor. A  second,  a  third  proposal,  with  like 
results.  Now  he  goes  about  among  the  pub- 
liahera.  Imploring  tiiem*  as  he  had  befbre  done 
Hae  profesBora,  and  with  the  Uke  invariable 
leftisals.  How  ignorant  of  the  world  this 
scribbler  must  be,  to  ftincy  that  a  publisher 
who  knows  what  he  is  about,  will,  in  circum- 
atances  so  unfavorable  to  the  book-selling  craft 
— ^whieh  indeed  always  exist! — ^undertake,  as 
soon  as  he  is  asked,  the  printing  of  a  work 
whose  author  has  never  been  he^  of,  whom 
no  one  Mtronises,  no  one  recommends! 
What  prodigious  asBumption,  too,  to  expect 
payment !  If  the  work  had  been  of  a  pop- 
nlar  nature,  and  be  had  said  nothing  about 
twenty  louis-d'ors,  the  case  might  have  been 
difierent,  but  a  book  Uke  that,  and  a  price ! 

The  Greenland  Ptoceatea  continued  to 
wander  from  one  office  to  another,  &om  this 
to  that,  thdr  author  having  to  solve  the 
problnn,  whether  it  were  posuue  to  live  upon 
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nothing,  and  howP  At  length  a  Potod  waa 
discovered  in  Berlin ;  an  aaventnrous  specu- 
lator, Voss  by  name,  purchased  the  right,  for 
sixteen  louis — a  reducUon  of  four  tmm  the 
twenty— of  brin^g  Jean  ^ul  into  the 
ma^et! 

I  scarcely  know  with  what  to  compare  the 
feeling  of  a  young  writer  who  holds  his  first 
printM  essay  in  his  hands  :  a  joy,  a  pride 
overpowers  him — an  ecstasy  that  swelu  all 
the  higher  from  the  consdouaness  (whether 
he  will  ooBfees  it  or  not)  that  he  haB  taken 
the  first  step  towards  immortality.  The  critica 
take  care  to  dispel  ail  such  pleasing  iliusioaa. 
A  letter  fnm  nis  mother  did  the  wnA  aa 
eftetually  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  the 
Qreetdand  Procaset.  The  good  woman, 
hearing  that  her  son  had  pubHshed  a  book, 
began  to  believe  it  at  last  possible  that  ho 
might  actually  produce  a  sermon ;  bo  she  wrote 
toFriedrich,  desiruig  him  to  come  to  Ho( 
where  there  was  a  chance  of  his  being  per- 
mitted to  preach  in  the  Hospital  cbordi. 
Such  a  ivoposol  operated  like  a  cold  bath  on 
any  remains  there  might  have  been  of  the  su- 
thor*B  settsatisfbotion.  Jean  Paul's  answer 
shows  he  thought  no  better  of  his  private 
critic  than  modem  writers  do  of  official  review- 
ers. **  What  is  a  sermon,"  returned  he,  **  bat 
something  every  student  can  make  and  dehvcr. 
But  do  you  suppose  that  all  your  olergymaa 
in  Hof  can  understand  a  line  of  m^  hock,  to 
say  nothing  of  bring  able  to  write  it  P  ** 

Unfortunately  for  lUchter,  the  speculatioa 
Voss  embarked  in  did  not  succeeed :  the  Qrem' 
land  Procetses  was  minted  but  nobody  boi^ht 
or  read  the  book.  The  world  had  somethmg 
better  to  do ;  far  greater  tiifies  claimed  Its  at- 
tention. The  Cagliostrians  and  KosicrtKdani 
occupied  the  attention  (tf  politicians ;  the  hA- 
ionwle  world  was  just  then  horrified  at  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  cotntrcouncillors  posKngthe 
lady  of  the  president  without  greeting  ner. 
In  another  rank,adreadfol  tale  was  going  the 
round  of  the  tea-tables:  theeomptnUer'airife, 
forgetful  of  her  station,  had  ^ven  orders  for  t 
new  velvet  mantle  with  a  broad  finngel  Anew 
actress  had  appeared  in  one  of  the  theabwa  or 
some  syren's  owl-like  voice  was  to  be  heard  { 
to-day  there  was  to  be  a  procession,  and  to- 
morrow a  deserter  was  to  be  shot.  How,  in 
the  face  of  so  many  comedies  and  tragediee, 
could  time  or  inclination  be  found  for  reading 
the  Greenland  Procettet  f  Just  as  the  puhhe 
ignored  the  works,  so  did  the  critics.  Editors 
and  reviewers  disdained  to  notice  a  writer  who 
had  neither  contributed  to  nor  corresponded 
with  them.  A  solitary  scribe  in  Leipsic  con- 
descended, with  an  undi^uised  sneer,  to  no- 
tice the  work  in  these  terms :  "  Much,  perha]w 
all,  the  author  has  written  with  great  bitt^ 
ness  against  literature,  theology,  wives,  ecu.- 
combs,  etc,  may  be  true,  but  wa  have  BO 
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doubt  wbaterer  that  the  attempt  at  wit,  which 
is  evident  on  every  page,  will  excite  disgust 
in  the  mind  of  the  rational  reader,  and  lead 
him  to  throw  the  book  aside  with  contempt" 
A  potosi  of  sixteen  loui»^*or8  is  very  soon 
exhausted ;  a  fresh  shall  must  be  sunk.  The 
Stiections  from  the  Pavera  of  the  Devil  waa 
tried;  butVoss  declinea  the  publication, vehe- 
mentlv  protesting  that  he  hod  snfiered  quite 
cnougK  loss  by  the  OreeiUatid  ProeeBtea, 
The  manuscript  tnTcUed  over  all  Qermany, 
ud  from  every  journey  returnad  with  the 
invariable  reply:  "We  thank  you  for  your 
ccteamed  offer,  but  regret  that  our  time  and 
resources  are  fully  engraaaed  by  other  under- 
takings." 

A  ship  is  dashed  to  pieces  on  a  rock ;  the 
new  are  drowning ;  boards  and  planks,  spars 
and  masts,  are  drifting  about  amid  the  waves ; 
from  the  siirffing  flood  a  hand  is  thrust  up  i 
it  grasps  a  beam,  and  holds  fast  by  it,  and 
the  elements  lose  one  of  their  victims.  The 
demons  of  the  sea  are  laughing ;  sure  of  their 
prey,  they  mock  the  struggle  of  the  swim- 
mer: '* Look,  poor  wretch;  stare  yourveir 
eyes  blind ;  wave  your  white  signal  in  the  wind^ 
and  hurst  with  ^-our  wail  of  auguish :  but  no 
sail  comes  in  aightu  Tremble,  and  say  your 
laat  prayer,  if  you  can ;  for  ace,  there  awima 
the  shark;  a  moment,  and  all  ia  over  with 
you ! "  The  situation  haa  often  been  repre- 
sented in  smaller  or  lai^er  paintings :  it  waa 
the  situation  of  iUchter.  lie  had  shouted 
himself  hoarse,  and  the  only  answer  to  his 
cry  bad  been  the  mtumur  of  the  waves  ;  he 
had  looked  himself  blind,  and  the  white  sail 
—the  letter  that  announced  the  acceptance 
of  his  manusoript—had  never  hove  in  sigliL 
The  shark  swims  towards  him — the  proa]>ect 
of  disgrace  and  destitution  t  Are  his  lips  ut- 
tering thdr  laat  prayer  f  No  I  Richter  will 
flght  with  the  ahaik  for  Itfia  or  death. 

Wedca  and  mimtha  rush  paat  us  like  the 
wind ;  we  aee  not  from  whence  the  whirlwind 
Domes  nor  whither  it  goca.  A  mommg  chases 
away  the  evening ;  to-day  replaces  yesterday ; 
ve  complete  another  year,  we  know  not  how, 
we  whose  Uvea  are  happy,  or  even  tolerably 
BO.  But  the  poor,  the  unfortunate?  Time 
flies  with  rapia  wing  over  plenty  and  enjoy- 
ment, but  slowly  the  days  and  hours  of  pov- 
erty drag  their  lengths  along.  In  winter, 
spring  ia  longed  for  on  account  of  its  length- 
ening days  and  greater  warmih;  in  summer, 
the  shorter  days  of  autumn  arc  looked  for- 
ward to,  which  }ield  a  few  houra  more  rest  to 
the  weary  body.  In  this  manner,  during  his 
three  j-ean'  residence  in  Leipaic,  Jean  Paul 
told  off  his  evil  houra  and  dreary  days ;  he 
deluged  the  journals  and  newspapera  with 
essays  and  treatises,  wrote  verses  to  order, 
also  congratulations,  and  wedding-eve  jokes, 
and  filled  whole  eheata  with  the  extracta  he 
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had  made  from  borrowed  hooka.  By  this 
meana,  indeed,  he  became  possessed  of  a  li- 
brar}',  for  hooka  he  did  not  possess.  A  vehe- 
ment, but  yet  measured,  heat  burned  within 
him.  Necessity  and  destitution  had  lost  their 
sting  for  him ;  he  has  looked  despair  in  the 
face,  and  found  that  it  has  nothing  madden- 
mg  for  him.  His  philosophy  consoles  him 
with  the  aaaunnce  that  hunger  and  naked- 
neaa,  perila  and  ecmtempt,  ym  ofttimea  the 
croaa  and  the  ptnsoned  cup,  have  been  ibo  re- 
ward the  world  haa  given  for  wisdom.  In  all 
ages  and  countries  the  world  has  neglected 
its  benefactors  and  persecuted  its  poets  and 
instructors  :  Roger  Bacon  ond  Galileo  pined 
away  in  the  prisons  of  the  inquisition;  Tor- 
quato  Tasso  was  confined  in  the  cell  of  a  mad- 
house ;  Camoens  died  in  the  streeta  of  Lisbon, 
a  beggar;  and  Bums,  a  thorough-bred  steed 
of  Phoebus,  was  compelled  to  drudge  all  his 
days  in  the  gear  of  a  cart-horse.  But  the 
gold  that  is  thrown  into  the  hottest  melting- 
pot  comes  out  the  purest,  and  the  canary-bira 
singa  all  the  sweeter  the  longer  it  haa  been 
trained  in  a  darkened  cage. 

Jean  Paul  hetotdc  himself  to  literature,  in 
the  first  instance,  as  the  only  means  of  pron- 
dingbimselfvrith  a  living;  he  wrote  in  fact,  to 
money — to  live.  In  the  forther  prosecu- 
tion of  this  course,  the  material  aim  gradually 
began  to  disappear.  Jean  Paul  will  lalwr  on, 
and  think  ana  feel,  and  will  still  demand,  ind 
at  length  receive  recognition ;  literature  ceasea 
to  be  a  means,  and  becomes  an  end  with 
him ;  the  struggle  for  eziatenee  merges  in  a 
struggle  for  recognition. 

Moiiy  years  ago,  at  Paris,  in  the  early  dawn, 
a  young  man  was  discovered  hangitie  under 
the  eaves  of  a  house,  close  by  the  trellis  of  a 
window.  A  thin  silken  cord  tightly  twisted 
round  his  throat,  had  done  the  hangman'a 
vrork.  The  acene  quickly  attracted  all  the 
curioua  and  the  idle.  The  noble,  aristocratio 
features  of  the  deed,  the  delicate  white  hands, 
plainly  shewed  that  the  unfortunate  man  had 
at  one  time  occupied  a  higher  position  than 
.the  tattered  clothes  in  which  he  was  con- 
cealed would  lead  one  to  suppose.  Hia  per* 
son  was  searched  for  papers  that  might  throw 
some  light  upon  the  event  j  nothing  waa  found 
however ;  he  had  kept  everj'thing  to  himself 
like  a  true  philosopher.  Passers-by  at  length 
identified  him.  This  suicide  in  rags  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  brilliant  gen- 
iuses of  modem  French  literature,  whose 
wit  threw  every  aaluon  and  boudmr  into  eo- 
Stacy — Gerhard  de  KervaL  In  order  that  ha 
mignt  live,  he  also  had  grasped  the  pen,  and 
had  looked  hopefully  forward  to  recognition 
and  distinction.  He  had  been  living  a  long 
while  dissatisfied  and  miserable ;  by  night, 
he  roamed  through  the  streets  of  the  great 
city  like  a  runaway  dog ;  hia  desk  and  seat 
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were  the  table  and  bench  of  the  commoneat 
tavern ;  he  frequently  soueht  sleep  and  ob- 
livion in  the  moat  wretched  dens,  side  by  side 
with  thieves  and  the  most  reprobate  of  bangs, 
the  Bcum  of  humanity.  Thus  had  he  been 
thrust  about  till,  all  hopes  bein^  now  at  an 
end,  he  bethoprht  him  that  djmg  was  per- 
haps a  little  better  than  living.  He  had 
looked  for  a  home,  and  now  the  great  quar^ 
terraaster,  death,  had  at  length  asugned  him 
an  abode. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  suicide, 
it  is  unquestionaoly  the  nobler  heroism  which 
enables  a  man  to  endnre,  without  rest  or  wea- 
iness,  to  the  laRt.  That  Jean  Paul,  in  his 
darkest  hours  when  crushed  to  the  lowest 
extremity  by  the  miseries  of  the  world,  never 
lost  faith  in  himself,  never  listened  to  the 
ffloomv  tempter,  but  laughed  so  long  in  the 
race  of  fortune  that  it  began  to  smile  upon 
him  in  return"— this  mdeed  commands  ad- 
miration Ds  a  rare  and  worthy  heroism. 

He  left  Leinsic  in  1784,  and  went  to  live 
with  his  mother  in  Hof:  here  he  found  a 
night's  lodging,  at  least  free  of  cost,  and  here 
he  could  go  about  without  b^g  pointed  to 
as  a  beast  broken  loose  from  a  menagerie, 
when  he  walked  the  streets  without  a  wig, 
with  open  breast,  and  no  neck  tie.  In  this 
respect,  the  people  of  Hof  were  more  toler- 
rant  than  a  certain  Leipsic  magister,  who — 
probably  not  remembering  how  the  cynic,  Di- 
ogenes, in  tattered  gtirb,  had  trodden  the 
pride  of  Plato  under  foot — had  written  to  the 
wigless  and  collarless  youth  in  peremptory 
terms,  demanding  the  immediate  diaoontin- 
uance  of  the  pubfic  nuisance. 

A  student  has  to  accommodate  himself  to 
his  needy  circumstances  as  well  as  he  can. 
"Nowhere,**  as  we  read  in  Richter's  own  day- 
book, "  does  one  collect  poverty's  siege-coins 
more  merrily  and  philosophically  than  at  the 
university.  The  academic  citizen  proves  how 
many  humoTists  and  cynics  Germany  con- 
tains." But  it  is  doubly  punful  when  the 
man  of  mature  age  has  to  pass  year  after  year 
enduring  the  same,  or  it  may  be  even  greater 
hardships  ;  of  this  Jean  Paul  bad  a  torturing 
experience  after  his  settlement  at  Hof.  On 
the  posts  of  his  doors  he  wrote  in  large  char- 
acters :  ■•  bear  christian  friends,  you  perceive 
that  I  have  not  much  money,  what  inference 
do  you  draw  from  it  P"  On  passing  the  door, 
one  entered  a  narrow  chamber ;  at  the  window, 
ritting  on  a  wooden  stool,  was  our  hero,  think- 
ing and  laboring  ;  the  rest  of  the  apartment 
was  occupied  witlt  the  washing  bis  mother 
had  taken  in.  At  another  time,  the  mother 
ii  seen  buiuly  plying  her  distaff  An  account 
of  what  that  mother  and  son  eamed  in  this 


way  was carefhlly  kept;  a  little  aecoimt~bo(^ 
relating  "  how  much  we  gdned  by  spinning," 
bos  been  preserved.  According  to  this,  the  re- 
enpts  of  the  fitmily,  in  March  1793,  amounted 
to  2  florins,  51  kreutzers,  3  pence ;  in  April,  to 
4  florins,  3  kreutaers  i  in  May,  to  4  florins,  9 
kreutzers,  3  pf.,  ete.  etc.  A^^nst  the  entry 
of  2  florins,  1  Icreutzer,  the  sura  received  in 
September  1794  it  is  observed  that, on  the  9th 
of  this  same  month  of  September,  a  new  pair 
of  hoots  was  ]}urchased  for  the  youngest  bob 
Samuel,  "  which  cost  3  thalers,  at^at  the 
whole  (Quarter's  income. 

A  writer  will  be  pardoned  for  anything  but 
tediousness.  I  fear  I  shall  become  tedious  or, 
shall  weary  the  patience  of  the  reader,  if  I 
devote  one  page  to  tell  how  the  tears  of  Rich- 
ter's mother  fell  down  upon  her  web  or  into 
her  wash-tub-^ow  affliction  and  silent  grief 
preyed  upon  the  heart  of  the  aging  woman 
like  a  gnawing  worm,  as  her  first-born  son, 
whose  laborious  industry  she  watched,  began 
to  sicken ;  the  lion  who  fought  widi  royal 
courage  became  a  lamb ;  her  son  had  discon- 
tinued his  usual  and  regular  walks,  his  pleas- 
ure in  life  seemed  to  be  extinguished,  and  the 
mirthful  sally  with  which  he  used  to  deal  out 
consolation  was  silent ;  the  gentry  of  Hof  af- 
firmed that  he  was  half-crazy,  and  the  judg- 
ment was  rapidly  and  universally  endorsee. 

His  quietness,  however,  which  pained  his 
mother,  was  not  an  unstringing  of  his  spirits 
or  the  submissiveness  of  despair,  nor  was  his 
resignation  the  coldness  of  apathy ;  he  had 
made  a  barf^n  with  the  lon^ga  of  his  heartt 
had  made  his  peace  with  the  world,  i^nwy 
has  ceased  to  make  him  complun.  "  There 
is  not  a  case  in  which  I  hare  not  desenred  my 
affliction.  Every  unpleasant  sensation  is  an 
indication  that  I  am  untrue  to  my  resolutions. 
Epictetus  was  not  unhappy."  what  does  it 
matter  to  him  what  may  be  the  opinions  <^ 
his  worship  the  mayor,  or  his  reverence  the 
parson  P  "  Men  for  the  most  part  judge  Terjr 
pitifully ;  why  are  you  so  anxious  for  the  praise 
of  children  or  of  fools  P  No  man  honors  yoa 
in  a  beggar's  coat ;  he  not  therefore  proud  rf 
the  respect  that  is  shewn  to  your  clothes." 
How  just !  Wo  to  the  m&n  who  has  no  ap- 
peal from  the  judgment  of  the  world !  he  a 
a  lost  man  t  "  Let  one,**  as  a  certain  oritiB 
remarks,  "obMnre  the  publio  in  a  Uieatre; 
the  life  of  a  man  is  hen  compressed  within  a 
period  of  Uiree  hours ;  it  is  played  upon  the 
open  stajge  with  brilliant  lights  and  with  all 
the  appUanoes  that  human  art  and  oratory  can 
suggest  to  render  it  clear  and  nmple,  and 
stiTlj  afler  the  curtain  foils,  how  diversified  an 
the  opinions  the  publio  pass  upon  both  the 
hero  and  the  plaj.^' 
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Bnt  nov  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  drama 
il  not  concluded  in  three  houra,  but  that  it 
lasts  during  a  man's  whole  lifetime,  that  it  is 
not  represented  with  any  effort  towards  clear- 
ness, tiiat  upon  manv  episodes  no  streams  of 
gasUght  fall,  and  tnat  we  have  no  clue  to 
many  situations,  no  motive  for  many  actions ; 
and  that  the  world  or  the  critical  public  dur- 
ing the  representation  is  occupied  in  divers 
ways,  bestowing  its  attention  for  a  moment 
now  here,  and  now  there.  Where  is  the 
vondert  thai,  if  that  world  condemns  where 
the  drama  cannot  be  reviewed  according  to 
the  common  gauge  of  the  three  Aristotelian 
unities,  but  mustlM  measured  by  its  own  par- 
ticular rules— or,  metaphor  aside,  when  the 
object  of  criUcism  ts  a  man'  of  original  genius 
and  character? 

The  soul  of  the  Doric  hero  rose  ell  the 
clearer  and  more  unconquerable  from  the 
depth  of  its  sorrows  and  oppressions,  its  hu- 
miliaUon  and  deprivations,  after  the  twelve 
labon.  The  angry  goddess  is  appeased  j  on 


(Eta  commences  the  apotheosis  of  the  son  of 
the  gods.  For  Jean  Paul,  alno,  the  hour 
strikes  when  the  inexorable  forces  of  destiny 
at  length  cry  "Hold!"  In  the  year  1706, 
the  startling  story  of  Meaperoa  issued  from 
the  little  washing  and  spinning  chamber :  it 
obtained  for  its  author,  in  all  the  states  of 
Germany,  that  for  which  he  had  labored — 
recognition.  "  What  a  god-genius,"  writes 
the  octogenarian  Oleim,  "is  our  Friedrich 
Itichter !  Here  is  more  than  Shakapeare, 
-I  say  to  myself,  in  more  than  fifty  passages  I 
have  underlined.  I  am  perfectly  enraptured 
at  the  genius  from  which  these  streams,  these 
rills,  these  Rhine-falls,  and  these  Blanduoian 
springs  issue  and  irrigate  humanity,  and  if  I 
am  displeased  to-day  at  some  sentences  such 
as  the  muses  have  not  inspired,  or  even  with 
the  plan  itself,  I  shall  not  oe  so  to>morrow." 

The  light  for  existence  and  recognition  is 
fought  out;  sunshine  breaks  through  the 
clouds  {  henceforth  the  star  of  Jean  Paul 
shines  brightly  in  the  heavens. 


Tbb  "  SiMFLiciTT  or  Youth." — Nevorthe- 
kss,  as  we  have  hinted,  the  lad  was  by  no  means 
tin  artless  stripling  be  seemed  to  be.  He  was 
knowing  enough  with  all  bis  blushing  cheeks  ; 
perhaps  more  wilr  and  wary  than  he  grew  to  be 
m  after  years.  Sure,  a  shrewd  and  gooeroas 
man  (who  has  led  an  honest  life  and  haa  no 
secret  blushes  for  his  conscience)  grows  simpler 
as  he  grows  older ;  arrives  at  his  sum  of  nght 
by  more  rapid  procnssei  of  calculation  ;  learns 
to  eliminate  false  arguments  more  readily,  and 
bits  the  mark  of  truth  whh  less  previous  trouble 
of  aiming  and  disturbance  of  mind.  Or  is  it 
only  a  servile  delusion,  that  some  of  our  vani- 
ties are  cured  with  our  growing  years,  and  ^at 
we  become  more  just  in  our  perceptions  of  our 
own  and  oar  neighbor's  short-comings?  I 
wonid  humbly  suggest  that  young  people, 
though  they  look  prettier,  have  larser  eyes,  and 
not  near  so  many  wrinkles  about  their  eyelids, 
are  often  as  anfnl  as  some  of  their  elders. 
What  little  monsters  of  cunning  your  frank 
st^oolboys  are  I  How  they  cheat  mamma  I  how 
they  hoodwink  papal  bow  they  faumbug  the 
honsekecperl  how  they  cringe  to  the  big  boy 
for  whom  they  fag  at  scbooTi  what  a  long  tie 
and  five  years'  hypocrisy  and  flattering  is  their 
eoodaet  to  Dr.  Birch  1  And  the  little  boys'  sis- 
ters I  are  they  any  bettw,  and  Is  it  only  after 
they  come  ont  in  the  world  that  the  little  dar- 
lings leam  a  trick  or  two? — The  Virgiuiem*, 
No.  6. 


Th>  subscriptions  for  the  Lather  monnment 
in  WomiB,  the  execution  of  which  has  been 
oonflded  to  Reitschel,  of  Dresden,  amoantt  now 
to  fifty-one  tboosand  fiatir  hnndied  and  two 
florins,  out  of  which  four  thonsand  fbar  hnn- 


dred  and  forty-eight  have  been  given  by  royal 
honses.  Only  one-half  of  the  saro  required  for 
the  completion  of  the  work  has  as  yft  men  col- 
lected, out  large  donations  are  expected  from 
America,  England,  and  the  Protestant  kingdoms 
of  Europe. 

Thb  artists  of  Dresden,  in  imitation  of  those 
of  Monich,  have  just  held  a  magnificent  fancy- 
dress  camtral  ball,  at  which  the  King  and  royal 
famity  were  present.  All  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty  were  allowed 
to  appear  in  ordinary  evening  dress,  with  the 
addition  of  a  peculiarly  shaped  cap,  invented 
for  the  occasion.  No  masks  or  dominoes  were 
permitted.  Daring  the  evening  a  telegraphic 
message  was  despatched  to  Munich,  where  a 
similar  scene  was  going  on — a  greeting  from  the 
Dresden  artists  to  their  Bavarian  bretnren,  with 
a  hear^  cheer  for  King  Maximilian.  This  was 
read  aload  in  the  ball-room  of  tho  Odeon  in 
Mnnich ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  an  hoar  a  retnm 
message  was  received  in  Dresden,  bringing 
thanks  and  hearty  good  wishes  from  the  King 
and  artists  of  Bavaria  to  those  of  Saxony. 
The  invitation  card  to  the  ball  was  composed 
by  the  well  known  artist,  F.  Ludwig  Rich  tor. 


Childbbh  Qdick  Obbbrvbm.  —  Children 
are  quick  observers,  and  when  they  perceive 
tfaey  are  first  thought  of,  their  wants  constantly 
attended  to,  and  their  comfort  made  of  para- 
mount importance,  it  is  br  no  means  surprising 
they  should  thus  early  imbibe  the  highest  opin- 
ion of  themselves.  The  feeling,  so  far  from 
wearing  off  as  their  yean  increase,  deepens  and 
expamu,  till  self  is  the  all'impoitant  snbject  of 
Ihnr  thoo^lils. 
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SCIENCE  AKI)  ART  FOB  MARCH. 


From  Ctuonben'ft  Jonnul. 
SCIENCE  AND  ARTS  FOB  MABCH. 

Among  the  Fridajr-evening  lectures  whidr 
have  been  delirered  at  the  Royal  Inatitntion, 
tiiere  is  one  especially  worUiy  of  notice. 
Those  lectures  by  the  vay,  are  more  or  leas 
popular  expositions  of  the  progress  oFsoieoce, 
highly  intereadng  to  those  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  hear  then )  but  the  tvo  in  quea- 
tion  ar«  of  the  kind  not  eaa^  to  ba  followed 
by  a  general  ■nditoiy.  Neither  can  we  do 
■lore  here  than  make  brief  mentioti  of  themi 
but  that  will  answer  our  porpoaa  of  reeording 
the  advances  made  by  science.  One  on 
**  Molecular  Impressions  by  Light  and  Elec- 
tricity," was  by  Mr.  Grove,  who  is  well  known 
as  B  philosophical  savant  of  a  high  order) 
and  it  demonstrates  that  the  science  of  mole- 
cular physics,  though  rich  in  results  guned 
within  the  past  fifty  years,  is  yet  richer  in 
promise  for  the  future.  In  the  case  of  li^ht 
and  electricity,  their  effect  on  bodies  with 
which  they  coma  in  contact  depends  on  the 
molecular  structure  of  those  bodies.  "  Car- 
bon, in  the  form  of  diamond,  transmits  light, 
but  stops  elec^ieity.  Carbon,  in  the  form  of 
odce  or  graphite,  into  whidi  tba  diamond 
may  be  tranaformed  by  heat,  tranamita  elec- 
tricitjr,  but  Btopa  li^ht.  All  solid  bodies  (ap- 
nroximately  speaking)  which  transmit  Ugat 
fiteely,  or  are  transparentt  are  non-conductors 
of  electricity,  or  may  be  said  to  be  opaque  to 
it;  all  the  beat  conductors  of  electricity,  as 
blade  carbon  and  the  metals,  are  opaque  or 
non-conductors  of  UghL"  Every  one  knows 
the  effect  of  insolation,  or  exposure  to  the 
Bun,  on  colors  and  ou  plants — one  is  bleached, 
the  other  becomes  green  i  and  Mr.  Orove 
thinks  that  had  he  given  his  lecture  in  the 
summer,  he  could  uve  shown  that  it  was 
really  posuble  to  extract  aunbeama  from 
oueimibera.  The  science  of  Laputa  is  there- 
fore not  all  follactouB. 

The  old  philosophers  would  have  scouted 
the  idea  or  the  imponderables  materially 
a&cting  the  ponderables;  but  modern  science 
finds  reason  to  believe  that  ail  bodies  are,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  changed  the  im- 
pact of  light.  Here  a  hygienic  question  comes 
into  play,  and  an  important  one,  looking  at 
the  registrar-general's  bills  of  mortality,  and 
the  recently  published  report  upon  the  health 
—or  rather  the  neglect  of  it — of  the  army ; 
and  the  means  whereby  barrack-life  in  Eng- 
land baa  been  rendered  more  fotal  than  eer- 
vioe  m  the  field.  Mr.  Orove  ears ;  "  The 
effect  of  light  on  the  healthy  growtn  of  plants 
is  welt  known )  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  daA  rooms,  thoiwh  well  heated  uid 
ventilMedf  are  more  ewe  or  less  healthy 
than  those  exposed  to  light.  When  we  con- 
sider the  invisible  pbosphorescence  which 
moat  mdiate  from  tlie  walls  and  fumUure — 


wban  we  consider  the  efiecta  of  fi|^t  on  aw- 
mtd  tissue,  and  the  probable  oaoniaing  or 
other  minute  chemical  changes  in  the  atosoe- 
pbere  effected  by  h'ght,  it  becomes  probable 
that  it  is  &r  more  immediatelv  influoitial  oa 
the  health  of  the  animate  workl  than  ia  gea^ 
rally  believed." 

Tbm,  Bi  regards  eleotricity:  gaseooB  at 
moairiierea  are  changed  by  passing  a  curmt 
of  eleotricity  through  them :  letters  cut  from 
Uitn  paper,  placed  between  two  sheets  of  elee- 
trifiea  f^iBM,  leave  an  impression  which  be- 
eomes  visible  by  breatlung  on  them,  or  per- 
manently fixed  by  exposure  to  the  vapor  of 
hydrofluoric  acid :  a  piooi  that  some  mole- 
cular change  is  produced  on  the  surfoee  of 
the  glow.  In  connection  with  these  phenom* 
ena,  Mr.  Orove  suggeitts  an  important  a^ti- 
cation  of  photograpuv  to  astronomy,  demed 
firom  the  fact  that,  by  means  of  tbe  electric 
lamp,  photc^rapha  of  we  moon  may  be  made 
to  give  an  imwe  aix  foet  in  diameter,  witk 
details  and  Ugnta  remarkably  diatinct.  Ol^ 
servers,  even  with  the  best  instruments,  arc 
always  baffled  in  making  out  the  minute  {tm- 
tures  of  a  distinct  object  for  want  of  sufficient 
lu^ht.  Mr.  Grove's  su^estion  is,  that  if  a 
photograph  of  the  object  were  taken,  and 
illuminated  indefinitely  by  adventitious  ligh^ 
the  image  might  then  oe  examined  micro- 
scopically. "  In  other  words,  is  the  photo- 
graphic eye  more  sensitive  than  the  living 
eye,  or  can  a  phoh^aphic  recipient  be  founa 
which  will  register  impresuona  which  the 
living  eye  does  not  detect,  but  which,  by  in* 
creased  light  or  by  developing  agents,  m^ 
be  rendered  visible  to  the  living  ^e  ?"  There 
is  something  highly  suggestive  in  all  this ;  it 
creates  quite  a  new  world  of  thonghta  eoo- 
ceming  we  operaUons  of  nature. 

Mr.  Lassell  is  finisbmg  a  ibr^-feet  reflecU 
ins  telescope,  which  he  intends  to  take  to 
lulta,  and  there  devote  himself  to  three  or 
four  years'  observation  of  the  nebulc  He 
has  already  explored  the  sky  from  that  island 
with  a  twenty-feet  reflector,  and  to  good  pur- 
pose ;  but  we  shall  hear  of  yet  greater 
achievements  with  the  forty  feet  As  for 
little  planets,  they  will  soon  become  a  divf 
in  the  astronomical  market :  the  number  la 
now  fifty-two ;  and  no  sooner  are  they  noted* 
than  their  orbits  are  calculated,  uA  their 
movements  aecmrately  determined  i  and  yti  n 
certain  rector  in  Saxony  declarea  the  Oopenrf- 
can  system  to  be  &lse,  and  maintains  that  the 
earth  does  not  move  round  the  ann. 

There  is  something  to  record  of  phot»- 
,  graphy  which  can  hardly  be  described  aa 
;  otherwise  than  wonderful.  It  is  a  discovery 
'  made  by  that  skilful  pioneer  of  photograptuc 
!  art,  Niepce  de  Su  Victor,  some  four  or  five 
'  months  ago,  and  now  that  there  is  no  room 
I  to  doubt,  we  give  an  outline  of  it.  Mr.  Orove 
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mentioDed  it  in  fail  lecture,  as  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  effect  of  light   MarreUous  aa 

it  may  cppMir,  light  can  actually  be  liottled 
up  for  me.  Take  an  engravine  which  has 
been  kept  for  some  davB  in  the  a&A. ;  expooe 
it  to  full  sunshine — tnat  is,  insolate  it — for 
fifteen  minutes ;  lay  it  on  BensitiTC  paper  in 
a  dark  place,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours,  it  will  have  left  an  Impression  of  itself 
on  the  sensitive  paper ;  the  whites  comiag 
out  as  blacks.  If  insolated  for  a  longer  time, 
aay  an  hour,  till  thoroughly  saturated  with 
sunlight,  the  image  will  a]>pear  much  more 
distinct.  Thus  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to 
the  reproduction  of  engravings. 

Take  a  Un  tube  lined  wito  white,  let  the 
sun  shine  into  it  for  an  hour,  i^ace  it  erect  on 
■enutire  paper,  and  it  will  give  the  imprei^OB 
of  a  ring,  or  reproduce  the  image  of  s  small 
engraving  and  of  a  variety  <h  ol^ects  at 
pleasure — feathers,  figured  glass,  porcelain, 
far  example.  Take,  moreover,  a  sheet  of 
paper,  which  has  been  thoroughlv  exposed  to 
the  sun,  seal  it  up  hermetically  in  a  dark 
tube,  and  the  paper  will  retain  the  light  so 
effectually,  that  after  two  weeks  perhaps 
longer,  it  may  be  used  for  taking  photographs. 
The  Lord  Chief  Baron,  President  of  the  Pho- 
tographic Society,  in  his  recent  anniversary 
awlresR  to  the  member^  might  well  say  of 
these  facts,  that "  hardly  any  thing  can  be 
autre  extraordmar^."  It  ii  saUsftotorv  to 
hear  that  the  Soae^'  is  flourishing,  samiiw 
ttrength  as  well  as  experience,  fruits  of  whum 
appear  in  their  Journal. 

Photography  is  now  applied  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  uae  Ordnance  Survey  maps  for  en- 
graving ;  and  as  the  officers  of  the  corps  of 
cnnneers  are  instructed  in  the  art,  a  oonsid- 
eroule  saving  of  expeose  will  accrue  to  the 
nation.  Apropos  of  this  aubject,  a  commis- 
sion has  been  appointed  to  take  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  the  scale  on  which  the  maps  should 
be  engraved,  and  other  details,  into  conside> 
ation.  The  names  of  the  commisuon — Airy, 
Wrottesley,  Kosse,  Brunei,  Vignoles,  Sec. — 
are  a  guarantee  that  the  service  required  will 
be  well  and  thoroughly  done ;  and  for  our 
part  we  cannot  help  hoping  that  no  ignorant 
member  of  parliament  will  be  allowed  to  set 
ande  by  a  hasty  vote  the  conclusions  of  men 
wiser  than  himself. 

A  paper  by  Captain  Moorsom,  "  On  the 
Practical  Use  of  the  Aneroid  Barometer," 
read  before  the  Iloyal  Society,  is  worth  notice, 
because  of  its  shewing  that  the  instrument — 
the  aneroid  barometer — is  still  used  and  in 
certain  cases  with  manifest  advantage.  Cap- 
tain Moorsom  used  it  In  a  survey  for  line*  of 
railway  in  thc^interior  of  Ceylon,  and  found 
that  up  to  about  six  thousand  feet — the  high- 
est pomts  of  his  survey — its  indications  might 
be  regarded  aa  truatworthy.  Aa  mamuao-j 
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tured  in  London,  t1&  aneroid  presents  an  ad- 
vantage oyer  the  French  inventioB  by  the 
compensation  for  temperature  whidi  repiacea 
the  rigid  bar  of  the  index.  The  Marine  De- 
partment of  the  Board  of  Trade  have  had 
the  instrument  under  careful  scrutiny  for 
some  yean  with  a  view  to  iu  employment  for 
purposes  of  accurate  obsnvation.  At  pre^ 
ent,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  not  rery 
capricious  journeyman  to  ■  mercurial  barom- 
eter. 

Tbtt  Society  of  Arts  announce  their  tenth 
annual  exhibition  of  inventions  for  the  month 
of  April ;  and  they  offer  a  special  prise  of 
£20  and  a  silver  medal, "  for  a  writing-case 
suited  for  the  use  of  soMiera,  sailors,  emi- 
grants, &c,"  which  shall  comlnne  lightness 
with  smoUness  of  rize,  durability,  eheapneaat 
and  "  the  avoidance  (if  possible)  dT  flidd  ink." 
Mr.  Grace  Calvert's  paper  "  On  Recent  Sd- 
entific  DiKCOveries  as  applied  to  Arts  and 
ManufhclurcB,"  was  especially  interesting  from 
its  pntctical  applications.  Coal-tar  has  been 
of  fete  a  fertile  mine  of  discovery  to  the 
chemist ;  and  now  from  the  alkaloids  of  coal- 
tar  and  from  naplhaline,  substances  are  ob- 
tained which,  in  dyeing,  give  a  beautiful 
purple.  They  are  called  nitroso-phenyline 
and  nitroso-naphthaline;  and  their  color  has 
the  invaluable  property  known  to  economical 
housewives  aa  foot.**  But  Uiis  is  not  all ; 
the  coal-tar  yields  also  aafllower  pinks  and 
cochineal  crimsons,  with  variations  into  violet, 
ofaoeolate,  and  red ;  and  here  again  the  "  imi- 
tation of  safflower  color  stands  soap  and  light, 
whilst  safflower  colors  do  not."  Next,  we 
hear  of  "  a  magnificent  crimson  color,"  called 
murexide,  obtained  from — the  reader  will 
hardly  guess — from  guano !  This  remarkable 
result  may  be  said  to  have  been  initiated  by 
Frout's  discovery  of  purpurate  of  ammonia 
in  the  faces  of  serpents  :  hence  years  of  par 
tient  research  bjr  the  expertest  of  chemists 
have  been  spent  m  working  it  out  And  for 
green,  dyers  are  no  longer  to  be  dependent  on 
comMnations  of  blue  and  vellow,  but  on  a 
substance  new  to  the  EngUah  market,  im- 
ported as  **  green  indigo,"  m>m  China,  imd  in 
the  use  of  tM  grem  coloring  matter  plants 
— chlorophyll,  aa  botanists  call  it.  This 
product  IB  actually  obtained  from  grass  by 
boiling,  and  a  course  of  chemical  treatment 
which  causes  a  green  precipitate  to  ML 
Another  product  is  "  patent  gum,"  also  for 
the  use  or  dyers,  to  be  employed  instead  of 
the  flour  and  other  farinaceous  substances 
which  they  now  have  recourse  to  for  thicken- 
ing their  mordants,  consuming  annually  hun- 
dreds of  tons.  The  patent  gum  is  manu- 
factured by  adding  to  one  ton  of  dry  farina 
sixty  gallons  of  buttermilk,  and  calcining  the 
whole  in  the  ordinary  way."  Mr.  Cuvert 
fiirUiermade  public  a  proceat  Ibr  preparing 
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nilphurom  add  on  a  farge  acale  without 
danger,  at  the  rate  of  thousands  of  gallons  a 
day  if  necessary;  and  he  findn  that  sulphur- 
ous acid  is  an  excellent  refiner  in  the  manu- 
fitcture  of  Bt^ar ;  and  that  if  brewers  will  be 
careful  to  wa<«h  their  casks  and  coolers  with  a 
solution  of  this  acid,  they  will  not  have  to 
complain  of  their  beer  turning  sour.  These 
instances  will  convey  a  notion  of  the  nature 
of  Mr.  Calvert's  paper,  and  show,  moreover, 
what  important  practical  and  useful  conse- 
quences mny  follow  from  refined  and  abstract 
studies.  The  philosophical  chemist  working 
out  subtle  conclusions  in  his  laboratory,  in- 
apires  the  genius  of  application,  and  in  due 
tune  eommeree  and  the  working  popuIaUon 
hare  a  new  resource.  Twenty  years  a^,  M. 
Qaudin  shewed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris  specimens  of  artificial  rubies  manu- 
factured by  himself;  he  has  recently  laid 
before  them  specimens  of  arUficial  sapphires. 

The  c^uestion  of  steel  raOway  bars  is  stUl 
mider  discwiRion :  iron  rails  wear  out  much 
too  fitft;  but,  except  for  the  "points'*  or 
switches,  the  harder  metal  has  not  come  into 
use.  Some  engineers  contend  that  its  intro- 
duction would  effect  a  great  economy,  as  is 
shown  by  instances  of  another  kind.  A  ne> 
culiar  sort  of  steel  made  in  a  puddling  fur- 
nace is  now  used  for  steamrbcnlers,  under  the 
Bane  of  **  boiler  steel  "  and  '*  homogenous 
metal."  Made  into  boiler-plates,  it  is  much 
lighter  and  stronger  than  iron ;  and  having 
been  satisfectorily  tried  on  board  a  war- 
■teamer,  three  seta  of  boilers  for  other  gov- 
ernment TOSsels  have  been  constructed  at 
Woolwich.  Where  quick  action  is  required, 
the  "  homogeneous  metal "  has  a  decided  su- 
periority ;  moreover,  it  does  not  rust.  We 
hear  that  the  plates  for  Dr.  Livingstone's 
steam-launch  are  made  of  it. — Concerning 
iron ;  at  the  last  meeting  of  German  nat- 
uralists, a  piece  of  fossil  iron  was  shewn ; 
and  a  fossil  tree,  found  in  a  floating  inland 
off  the  coast  of  Sweden,  in  which  the  minute 
cells  were  replaced  by  native  iron.  Tliese 
are  facts  of  high  interest  to  geologists,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  as  it  furnishes  additional  evi- 
dence that  iron  is  an  aqueous  depont. 

Professor  Bailey  (United  States)  brings 
forward  new  facts  to  shew  that  green-sand 
is  «  formation  produced  by  shells  of  those 
tiny  creatures  Pol^thalamta ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  oceanic  survey,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  a  similar  formation  is  now  going 
on  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  chiefly  in 
the  line  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Hence,  like 
coral,  green-sand  is  of  organic  origin.  An- 
other geoto^cal  fact  from  the  same  quarter 
k  that  artcKian  wells  have  been  bored  by  the 
army-en«neerH  in  the  great  arid  plains  be- 
tween the  Me^k  Valley  and  New  Mexico, 
and  with  perfect  aneceu.   Yfhm  Congress 
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can  he  persuaded  to  vote  a  suffident  ram, 
wells  vul  be  opened  all  along  the  lioo  of 
travel,  and  the  "  manifest  destiny  **  will  ceaae 
to  fear  perishing  by  thirst  while  accompUah- 
ine  itself  in  that  direction. 

The  culture  of  the  vine — vinicultaire,  as 
some  call  it — is  spreading  in  the  States. 
There  are  more  than  2000  acres  of  vineyards 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati  alone ;  and 
Ohio  now  produces  yearly  500,000  gallons  of 
wine.  The  most  esteemed  grapes  are  the 
Catawba  and  Isabella. — The  Academy  at 
Paris  offer  a  prize  for  an  essay  on  "  Experi- 
mental Determination  pf  the  Influence  ex- 
erted  by  Insects  on  the  production  of  Db- 
eases  in  Plants."  It  is  wanted  for  the  year 
1860. — The  eetout  eaten  hjr  the  Arabs  in  Air 
geria,  is  found  to  be  the  bulb  of  Irigjvncea, 
and  flf^  times  more  nutritious  than  the  po- 
tato. The  Soci^te  {TAcdimaiion  haveintro* 
duced  it  into  France,  and  are  trying  to  culti- 
vate it  to  a  larger  size  than  it  arrives  at  in 
African  soil. — ^The  council  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  state  in  their  Report  jtut 

gublished  that  their  last  year'a  exhibition  at 
alisbury  was  «  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
assemblages  of  live-stock  ever  held  in  this 
country."  Chester  is  to  be  the  place  of 
meeting  this  year,  and  it  will  be  character- 
ised by  the  distribution  of  a  considerable 
number  ef  local  prizes ;  among  which  are 
sums  from  £1  to  £10  for  dauy-maids  and 
oheese-makera.  The  Society's  Journal  con- 
tains a  continuation  of  Mr.  Henfrey'a  paper 
on  Vegetable  Physiology,  and  a  report  by 
Professor  Simmonds  on  the  Steppe  murrain, 
or  Rinderpest — the  cattle  disease  which  has 
for  some  time  past  been  much  dreaded  hf 
farmers  and  graziers.  The  author  snggnts 
an  origin  in  the  plague  of  cattle  in  ^^ypt, 
mentions  the  murrain  of  which  nearly  all  tne 
cattle  in  Charlemagne's  dominions  died  in 
810,  treats  of  the  sjmptoms  and  effects  of 
the  disease,  and  of  the  precautions  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  its  importation ;  and  con- 
cludes by  saying,  that  *'  no  definite  plan  of 
treatment  can  be  laid  down,  except  it  ia  that 
of  supi)orting  the  fleeting  vital  powers  vhile 
nature  is  attempting  to  rid  the  system  of  the 
poison,  and  then  endeavoring  to  counteract 
the  ill  effects  which  ensue." 

Dr.  Stark's  address  to  the  Meteorological 
Society  of  Scotland  bears  encouraging  testi- 
mony to  the  progress  of  the  science  of  the 
weather  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  doctor  be- 
lieves that  our  prevalent  winds  have  much 
more  to  do  with  the  temperature  of  the  is- 
land than  the  Gulf  Stream  has ;  he  traces  the 
phenomena  of  atmospheric  waves,  and  dis- 
covers the  storm  period  which*  is  one  pert  of 
thrir  manifestations,  from  November  to  March 
incluuve.  Storms,  as  experience  shews,  may 
be  looked  fiir  about  the  20th  of  Ncnremberi 
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•foniM  aeain  in  Febrnary;  for  the  other 
monthii,  the  data  are  not  yet  fully  made  out. 
He  recommonda  that  a  barometer  should  be 
set  up  nt  every  fishing-port,  under  chaifie  of 
one  person  competent  to  note  its  mdications, 
•nd  ndviHe  finherman  accordingly.  A  fell 
always  tells  the  passing  or  approach  of  the 
hollow  of  the  atmospherio  vave ;  and  it  is 
the  hollow,  and  not  the  crest,  which  brings 
■torro  and  tempest  He  touches,  too,  on  the 
theory  of  storms,  and  with  a  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  Befts  around  our  own  coasts,  and 
to  the  Atlantic ;  we  quote  the  passage  for  its 
obvious  utility :  "  As  our  winter-storms,"  says 
the  doctor, "  seem  to  be  chiefly  dependent  on 
an  atraos])henc  ware  stretching  in  a  line  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  ana  moving  with 
very  great  velodty  from  Uie  nofth-weat  to 
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the  south-east,  alt  our  great  winter-storms 
will  come  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  that 
wave — that  is,  either  from  the  south-west  or 
north-east.  If  the  manner,  therefore,  with  a 
falling  barometer,  finds  the  wind  setting  in 
from  the  south-east,  and  as  it  increases  in 
strength,  veering  towards  the  south,  he  mmr 
expect  the  storm  to  burst  over  him  from  south- 
vtut.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  falluig 
barometer,  the  wind  seta  in  from  the  south- 
east,  and  as  it  increases  in  strength,  veers  to- 
wards the  east,  then  he  may  expect  the  storm 
to  burst  on  him  from  the  north-east.  In  both 
cases,  therefore,  he  will  be  brought  most 
speedily  out  of  the  storm  if  he  put  the  head 
of  the  ship  to  the  north-west.  In  every 
other  direction  he  would  only  be  driving  be- 
fore the  storm." 


Judicial  DioiftTT  iir  LonisuKA. — Speak- 
ing of  Grand  Juries  reminds  me  that  the  Parish 
Court  is  now  in  session  here,  his  Honor  Eiah 
Rodsers,  presidUig— old  Kye,  or  "  Ky,"  aa  ihej 
vsnally  call  him.  Old  Ky  was  passing  sentence 
on  a  criminal,  and  delivered  himself  aa  follows: 

"  Prisoner,  stand  up  I  Mr.  Kettles,  this  Court 
is  under  the  painful  necessity  of  passing  the 
sentence  of  the  law  upon  you,  sir.  The  Court 
has  no  dnnbt,  Mr.  Kettles,  but  what  you  were 
bcDOgfat  into  this  scrape  by  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquor.  The  friends  of  this  Court  all  kitom 
that  ei  thor  is  anv  vice  this  Court  abhors,  it  is 
intemperance.  When  this  Court  was  a  yonng 
man,  Mr.  Kettles,  it  was  considerably  inclined 
to  drink  ;  and  the  friends  of  this  Court  knowa 
that  thi-«  Court  has  naterally  a  verf  high  temper, 
and  ef  this  Court  had  not  stopped  short  off,  and 
•topned  the  use  of  intoxicatrng  liquor,  I  have 
no  aoubt,  sir,  but  what  this  Court,  sir,  would 
have  been  in  the  Penitentiary  or  in  its  grave  I" 

Another  case  was  before  tlie  Court.  An  over- 
seer, who  had  been  dtscharued,  brought  anit 
a^nst  his  employer  for  the  whole  year's  wages, 
•n«ing  that  no  had  been  discharged  without 
sameient  grounds,  "Old  Ky"  charge^  the 
jury  as  folTows ; 

"  Tho  jury  will  take  notice  that  this  Court  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  case. 
When  tho  Court  first  started  out  in  the  world, 
it  followed  the  business  of  overseeing,  and  cf 
thm  is  any  business  which  the  Court  undei^ 
stands,  it  is  bosses,  mules  and  nisigers — though 
the  Court  never  overaecd  in  its  lira  for  less  than 
$8(K) — and  this  Court  in  hoss-raciii'  was  always 
nalerally  gi^ed ;  and  this  Court,  in  rnnning  a 
quarter  race  whar  the  bosses  was  turned,  could 
allers  turn  a  boss  so  as  to  gain  fifteen  fbot  lu  a 
race ;  and  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  in  the 

S Irish  of  West  Feliciana,  it  was  one  of  the  con- 
tions  of  the  race  that  Ky  Bodgers  shouldn't 
Iwn  Mary  one  of  the  hones.' 

Another  rase  was  up,  and  two  lawyers  got 
ban  a  fi^it— one  of  mm  &  peocher  of  our 


church.   Old  Ky  called  hastily  for  the  Sheriff— 
"Mr.  Sheriff  1  Mr.  Sheriff  I   Take  tbem  men 
to  jail  I   I'll  be  hanged  ef  this  Court  wiU  have 
her  dignity  insulted  in  this  manner." 


Thb  Government  and  wealthy  inhabitants  of 
the  Republic  of  Chili  many  years  ago  decided 
that  a  work  called  Bistoria  Fisica  y  PolUica  ds 
Chile,  should  be  published,  and  they  subscribed 
liberallr  to  it.  Up  to  the  present  time,  twenty- 
four  volumes  have  been  produced,  and  eight  of 
these  are  devoted  to  history,  eight  to  zoology, 
and  eight  to  botany ;  they  are  accompanied  by 
two  large  volumes  of  maps  and  illustrations. 
M.  Gay  is  the  author  of  tlio  work,  and  it  has 
already  cost  htm  eighteen  years'  labor.  Volumes 
on  the  geography  and  elimogruphr  of  Chili 
have  yet  to  be  published,  and  they  will  complete 
the  work.  The  Hixloria  is  a  very  creditable 
production  In  itself,  and  does  high  honor  to 
Chili.— Zttenny  GaseOe. 


The  division  of  labor  is  fatal  to  art.  Each 
flower,  each  leaf,  each  limb  and  feature  on  a 
Sevres  vase,  is  painted  by  a  different  hand,  and 
by  this  means  great  correctness  is  indeed  at- 
tained ;  bat  the  subtle  feeling  which  ought  to 
quicken  the  whole  conception  is  lost,  and  the 
vase,  with  all  its  Anish,  is  inferior  as  a  work  of 
art  to  a  plpo-clay  Majolica  dish.  We  are,  there- 
fore, Sony  to  see  that  the  engravers  on  wood 
are  organizing  a  system  by  which  each  block 
passes  through  die  hands  of  a  vast  number  of 
workmen.  One  cuts  the  sky,  another  the  land- 
sckpe,  another  the  stems  of  the  trees,  another 
the  leaves,  another  the  faces  of  figures,  another 
the  drapery,  and  so  on.  This  will  inevitably 
reduce  wood-engravinp,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  capable  of  any  of  producing  brood  artistic 
effects,  to  a  mere  mechanical  handicraft.  It  is 
not  thus  that  the  imnuvtal  works  of  Albert 
Durer,  or  the  bold  designs  of  Schuoir,  ware 
produced. 
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EUGENE  BEATTHARNA.I8. 


From  The  Satordfty  Bevl«w. 
EUGENE  BEAUHABNAIS. 

The  editor  of  the  Memoirei  At  Roi  Jo- 
Uph  has  commenced  a  publicadon  of  scarcely 
inferior  bulk,  and  which  promises  to  he  of  yet 
greater  interest.  We  allude  to  the  Memoirt 
and  Correspondence  of  Eugine  Btauluxr- 
nait*  the  Vicetoy  of  Italy,  irhose  character  has 
been  so  calumniously  assailed  in  Marmont's 
posthumous  memoirs.  Tbeeditorguarautees 
that  the  vindication  &om  these  attacks,  which 
M.  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie published  in  the  Jtftm- 
iieuT,  and  which  the  Pans  tribunals  have  con- 
finned,  will  meet  with  yet  fiiller  corroboration 
in  the  sequel  of  the  work  of  which  the  first  vol- 
ume is  now  before  in.  It  will  be  oomuleted  in 
six  or  right.  The  opening  pages  of  tnese  me- 
moirs  are  from  the  pen  ofTrince  Eugene 
himself,  but  unfortuiutely  they  are  a  mere 
fragment  We  are  promised,  however,  an- 
other portion  of  autobiography  with  refer- 
ence to  the  campaign  of  1809.  The  corre- 
spondence with  his  Imperial  step-fiither  fills 
about  half  tlie  volume.  The  remainder  is 
taken  up  with  historical  resumes  of  interven- 
ing events  (so  as  to  connect  together  the  cor- 
respondence) from  the  pen  of  the  editor  M. 
Du  Casse.  These  appear  to  us  to  be  very 
indifferently  executed.  We  think  compres- 
don  might  have  been  studied  with  advantage. 
Life  is  short,  and  whaterei  may  be  the  inter- 
est attaching  to  the  career  of  Prince  Eu- 
gene, it  is  not  without  some  litUe  apprehen- 
sion that  we  look  forward  to  the  task  of  wad- 
ing through  eight  octavo  volumes.  We  must 
not,  however,  oe  querulous,  for  the  corre- 
spondence is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  we 
only  hope  the  remainder  may  be  equally  so. 
We  should  add  that  the  present  volume 
brings  the  narrative  down  to  tne  end  of  1805. 
The  publication  irill  he  continued  at  intervals 
of  a  monlh. 

The  Memoirs  of  Prince  Engine  have 
some  of  the  interest,  end  j-et  more  of  the 
dulness,  peculiar  to  State  Paners.  Those  of 
Count  ^ot  de  Melito,t  to  which  we  next  in- 
vite attention,  possess  attractions,  not,  indeed, 
criT  80  high  an  order,  but  of  a  more  popular 
character.  His  name  will  be  familiar  to 
many  readers,  not  only  from  his  translations 
of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  but  also 
from  the  numerous  references  to,  and  ex- 
tracts from,  his  Journal,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  If^wirea  du  Roi  JoaepK.  To 

*  Mimoiret  tt  Oorrapondance  PalUiqut  tt  Mili- 
taire  du  Princt  EugenA.  Public,  anaot^s  et  mis 
en  ordre  par  A.  Dn  Casse,  Autenr  des  "  M^moires 
dn  Boi  Joseph."  Tome  i.  Parii:  Hlchd  lAry. 
London:  WiUianu  and  Nointe.  18B8. 

t  Mirnoirtt  OmU  Miot  de  ifefito  (178»< 
1816).  Tomes  I.  ii.  Paris:  HiohslL^TT.  LoDdODi 
WUUams  and  Noqiate.  18U. 


that  King,  or  shadow  of  a  King,  Miot 
attached, Ixith  at  Naples  and  in  Smun,  by  the 
ties  of  office  and  of  friendship.  He  had  aa 
excellent  habit  of  jotting  down  at  night  every 
thing  of  note  that  he  had  heard  aod  seen 
or  done  during  the  day.  A  copy  of  this 
journal  was  found  among  Josepn's  paper*. 
But  the  work  before  us  has  higher  claims  to 
our  attention.  From  these  Ephemeridea, 
Miot  composed  a  more  finished  set  of  nae- 
moirs.  The  manuaeruit  came  into  the  handi 
of  his  daushter,  ana  is  now  given  to  tlM 
world  by  his  son-in-law,  Oennal  Fkiaeli- 
mann,  formerly  Minister  oS  the  Court  of 
Wurtemberg  at  Paris.  It  extends  over  oae 
of  the  most  exciting  periods  in  the  history  of 
modem  Europe,  1788-1815.  Miot  did  not 
die  till  1841,  so  that  he  had  ample  leisure  to 
give  to  the  composition  of  these  Memoirs  all 
the  fruits  of  calm  reflection  and  experience. 
Seldom  has  a  work  of  the  sort  been  writt«i 
under  better  auspices,  inspired  by  lofder 
feelings  and  sounder  judgment,  or  published 
at  a  moment  more  opportune.  In  the  pres- 
ent aspect  of  our  relations  with  France,  we 
follow  the  author  with  some  intereat  to  the 
camp  at  Boulogne,  and  read  of  the  prepara- 
tions there  made  fbr  the  "andacioua  de»- 
cent "  on  England.  The  whole  scheme,  how- 
ever, is  represented  by  M.  Miot  as  nothing 
but  a  stratagem  of  Napoleon's  to  lull  Into 
false  security  his  Contmental  foes.  There 
are  some  exquisite  passages  in  these  two  vol- 
umes, describing  the  autnor's  interviews  with 
Napoleon.  Never  did  that  extraordinary 
man's  character  come  out  in  such  vivid  colora 
as  in  these  conversational  outbreaks ;  for  un- 
like his  descenduit  and  successor,  die  first 
Napoleon  did  break  out  in  real  earnest. 
The  reader  may  judge  for  himself  on  this 
matter  by  referring  to  vol.  I  69,  163-166^ 
195,  311,  3d9;  voL  ii.,  103,  215-220,  296. 
What  will  M.  ViUemain  say  to  the  fiaUowing 
character  of  his  friend  Fontanes : — "  Adula- 
teur  imperturbable  de  tout  ce  que  fit,  de  tout 
ce  que  voulut  Bonaparte,  tant  que  cet  homme 
extraordinaire  tint  le  sceptre  dans  sea  mains, 
il  mit  et  le  corps  qull  pr&aidait  et  la  natioa 
au  nom  de  laquelle  11  parla  souvent,  aux  pieds 
d'un  mattre  lUieolu  aont  il  d^serta  la  cause 
d^s  que  la  fortune  I'abandonna."  One  of  the 
most  marked  features  in  these  volumes  is 
the  contempt,  if  not  the  hatred,  which  Napo- 
leon felt  for  his  family  in  general,  and  Jo- 
seph in  particular.  Miot,  or  to  call  him  by 
the  title  which  Joseph  gave  him  when  King 
of  Naples,  the  Comte  de  Melito,  had  fre> 
queatly  to  act  the  part  of  a  pad  or  buSff,  to 

Srevent  a  ooUiaion  hetween  the  two  brothm. 
.  third  Tohime  of  ihiw  M  emmn  it  in 
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nom  Hnpon*!  MoDtUf . 
A  XtGOT  SCENE. 
BT  wiLUAX  cmxn  BBTAlrr. 

Oh  Biver,  cende  Vinr,  gliding  oo. 
In  silence,  andenMath  diit  mriess  sky! 
Thine  is  a  ministiT  that  nerer  rests, 
Even  while  the  linng  slumber.   For  a  time, 
The  meddler,  man,  oath  left  the  dementi 
In  peace ;  the  ploi^^unan  breaks  the  dods  no 
more; 

The  miner  labon  not,  widi  sted  and  fire. 
To  rend  the  rock ;  and  be  tfiat  hews  the  stone, 
And  be  that  fells  the  forest ;  he  that  guides 
The  loaded  wun,  and  the  poor  animu 
That  dracB  it,  have  forgotten,  for  a  white. 
Their        and  share  ttie  qaiet  of  the  earth. 

Thoa  pansest  not  in  tbine  allotted  task. 
Oh  darkling  River!  thiQogh  the  night  I  hear 
Thy  wavelets  rippling  on  the  pebbly  beach ; 
I  hear  thy  current  stir  the  rustling  sedge 
Hiat  skirts  tby  bed ;  though  intermittest  not 
Thine  era^lasring  journey,  drawing  on 
A  silvery  train  m>m  niany  a  monntain  brook 
And  woodland  spring.  Ttte  dweller  by  thv  side, 
Who  moored  his  little  boat  upon  tfa^  beacb. 
Though  all  the  waters  that  upbore  it  then 
Have  slid  away  o'er  oig^t,  shall  find,  at  mom, 
Tby  channel  filled  with  waters  firnhly  drawn 
From  distant  cliffs,  and  hollows  where  the  rill 
Comes  up  amid  the  water-fiags.   All  night 
Thou  givest  moisture  to  the  Uiirsty  roott 
Of  tlie  ]ithe  willow  and  o'eriianging  plane, 
And  cherisbest  the  herbage  on  thy  buik, 
Speckled  with  little  flowers ;  and  sendest  np, 
Ferpetnallr,  the  vapors  from  thy  face 
To  steep  tne  hilla  with  dew,  or  darken  heaven 
With  marching  clouds  that  trail  the  abundant 
■hovers. 

Oh  River,  darkling  River  I  what  a  voice 
Is  that  thou  utterest  while  all  else  is  still  1 
The  ancient  voice  that,  centuries  a^, 
Sounded  between  thy  hills  while  Rome  was  yet 
A  weedy  solitude  by  Tiber's  stream  I 
How  many,  at  this  hour,  along  thy  course. 
Slumber  to  tbine  etemd  mnrmetiogs, 
^at  mingle  with  tho  utterance  of  their  dreamt  I 
At  dead  m  night  the  child  awakes  and  hears 
Thy  soft,  famuiar  dashio^,  and  is  soothed, 
And  sleeps  again.   An  auy  mnltitude 
Of  little  echoes,  all  nnbeani  by  day, 
Faintly  repeat,  till  morning,  after  thee, 
The  story  of  t'  jne  endless  goings  forth. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  lie  be^e  thy  bed, 
For  whom  diou  once  didst  rear  tfie  bowers  that 
screen 

Thy  margin,  and  didst  water  the  green  fields. 
And  now  there  Is  no  night  so  sUIl  that  they 
Can  hear  thy  lapse ;  their  slumbers,  were  thy 
voice 

Louder  than  ocean's,  it  could  never  break. 
For  them  the  early  violet  no  more 
Opens  upon  thy  bank,  nor,  for  their  eyes, 
Olitter  ue  crimson  pictures  of  the  clouds 
Upon  thy  bosom,  wben  the  sun  goes  down. 
Thdr  memories  an  abroad— the  mMnories 


Of  those  who  last  were  gatbertd  to  the  eaith-*- 
Liugering  within  the  booiea  in  wbidi  they  sat, 
Hovering  about  the  paths  in  vrhicfa  they 'trod, 
Haniidn^  tfaoD  Uks  a  prcscDce.   Evcu  now 
They  visit  manv  a  drcwno*  in  the  forms 
Tbey  walked  m,  ere,  at  last,  tbey  wore  the 
shroud; 

And  eyes  there  are  that  will  not  cloae  to  dream. 
For  weeping  and  for  thinking  of  the  grave. 
The  new-made  grave,  and  tbe  pde  one  withni. 
These  memocies  and  these  MHTOWB  all  shall  bda 
And  |Mst  sway,  and  firesfaer  menoriea 
And  newer  sorrows  come  and  dwell  awhile 
Beside  thy  borda,  and,  in  turn,  depart. 

On  glide  th;r  waters  till  at  last  they  flow 
Beneath  the  windows  of  tbe  p«^olous  town. 
And  all  night  long  giivB  back  the  gleam  of  lainps. 
And  glimmwwiatbetrdu  oflwitthat  aticasi 
From  balls  -wbian  daacen  whirl.    A  dimmv 
ray 

Touches  thy  surface  from  the  silent  room 
In  which  th^  tend  the  rick,  or  gather  round 
The  dying;  and  a  slender,  ateady  beam 
Comes  from  tbe  little  chamber  in  the  roof, 
Where,  with  a  feverous  crimson  on  her  cheek, 
Tho  solitary  damsel,  dying  too. 
Plies  the  quick  needle  till  tbe  stars  grow  pale. 
There,  close  beside  the  haunts  of  revel,  stand 
Tbe  blank,  nnligfalad  windows,  where  tbe  poot. 
In  darkness  and  in  hunger,  wdte  tilt  mom. 
There,  drowsily,  on  the  half-cooscioas  ear 
Of  the  dull  watchman,  pacing  on  the  whar( 
Falls  the  soft  ripple  ot  Utj  vraves  that  strike 
On  the  moored  bark ;  hot  guiltier  lis  ten  era 
Are  near,  the  prowlers  of  uie  night,  who  steal 
From  shadowy  nook  to  shadowy  nook,  and  start 
If  other  sounds  than  thine  are  in  the  air. 

Oh  ^lide  away  from  those  abodes,  that  bring 
Pollution  to  tby  channel  and  make  ibol 
Thy  once  clear  current.   Summon  thy  quick 
waves. 

And  dimpling  eddies ;  lingepnot,  but  haste, 
With  dl  thy  waters,  haste  thee  to  tbe  doep, 
There  to  he  tossed  by  8btftin|;  winds,  and  rocked 
Bv  that  m^terious  force  which  Irves  within 
Tne  sea's  immensity,  and  wields  the  wdght 
Of  its  abysses,  swaying,  to  and  fro. 
Tho  billowT  mess,  until  the  stun,  at  length, 
Shall  wholly  pass  away,  and  thon  rc^n 
Tbe  oystal  bnghtoesa  of  thy  mountain  spriagi. 


"EEJOICE  EVERMORE." 

I  ebk'd  this  day,  O  Lord,  and  am 

Not  worthy  to  be  call'd  thy  son ; 
But  if  thy  vnll  be,  heavenly  Lamb, 

That  I  rejdce,  thy  will  ha  done. 
Death  I  deserve ;  I'm  yet  in  life : 

IlLis  my  wage ;  thou  pay'st  mo  good ; 
These  are  my  children,  tnis  my  wife, 

I  feel  the  spring,  I  taste  my  food. 
Thy  love  exceeds,  then  all  my  blame. 

U,  grant  mo,  since  thon  gran  test  these. 
Still  to  pnt  "  Hdlow'd  be  tby  name," 

Before  "  Forgive  my  tiequmes." 
— ilvssr's  Mi^ariHt.  C.  P. 
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3.  An  Inaugural  Address  delivered  by  Earl 
Stanhope  at  his  Installation  as  Lord 
Sector  of  Mariachal  University,  Aber- 
been.  8vo.  London,  1858. 
In  an  admirable  address  to  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  Loi-d  Stanhope  has  recently 
proved  to  the  students,  by  numerous  happy 
illustrations  dravn  from  the  hves  of  eminent 
men  in  the  various  departments  of  literature 
and  science,  that  success  is  only  to  be  ob- 
tained by  industry.  He  repudiated  the  no- 
tion of  heaven-born  genius,  if  by  that  term 
ii  meant  genius  vhidi  spontaneously  pours 
fordi  its  stores  without  labor  or  study.  The 
greatest  talents,  like  the  richest  soil,  only 
yields  its  choicest  frmts  to  preserving  tillage. 
If  there  is  one  branch  of  excellence  which 
more  than  another  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  gift  of  untutored  nature,  it  is  the  &culty 
of  verse ;  if  there  is  one  poet  more  than  an- 
other who  derived  bis  inspiration  from  the 
innate  passions  of  his  heated  mind,  and  who 
appeared  to  possess  the  body  of  embodying 
fervid  feelings  in  glowing  rhymes  without  the 
imallest  effort,  it  was  unquesUonably  Lord 
Byron.  Yet  in  a  conTersation,  quoted  by 
Lord  Stanhope,  he  asserted  that  it  was  non- 
sense to  talk  of  extemporising  verse.  The 
prodigious  quantity  whk:h  he  wrote  during 
his  short  life  is  no  less  a  proof  of  his  dili- 
gence than  of  his  fertility.  Mr.  Trelawny 
represents  him  as  spending  the  larger  part  of 
his  waking  hours  in  meditating  his  works ; 
and  no  physician  or  lawyer  in  extensive  prac- 
tice ever  followed  their  professions  with  more 
dogged  perseverance.  His  Mend  Moore, 
whose  songs  and  tales  have  a  far-fetched 
]Hrettiness  which  indicates  greater  elaboration, 
confesses  of  himself  that  "  he  had  been  at  all 
times  a  slower  and  more  painstaking  work- 
man than  would  ever  be  guessed  from  the 
nsulU"  Pope  tells  ui  thiU  in  his  boyhood 


"he  lisped  in  numbers,  fbr  the  numbers 
came  ;  "  but  if  they  came  unsought,  it  was  a 
felicity  which  forsook  him  as  his  understand- 
ing matured.  Though  by  no  means  a  volu- 
minous writer,  considering  the  many  years 
he  worked  at  his  craft,  Swift  complained  that 
he  was  never  at  leisure  for  eonversatton,  be- 
cause he  «  had  alwajn  some  poetical  scheme 
in  his  head."  He  was  in  the  habit  of  jot^g 
down  in  the  night,  as  he  lay  in  bed,  any  strik- 
ing thought  or  lucky  expression  which  passed 
through  his  mind,  lest  it  should  be  fo^ttea 
before  morning.  He  recorded  lines  or  frag- 
ments of  lines,  which  he  hoped  to  turn  to  ac- 
count at  a  future  period,  and  allowed  not  a 
crumb  to  fall  to  the  ground.  What  he  com- 
posed with  care,  he  corrected  with  patience. 
He  kept  his  pieces  by  him  long  before  con* 
signing  them  to  the  press ;  he  read  them  to 
his  friends,  and  invited  their  criticism ;  and 
his  condensed  couplets,  which  seem  "  finished 
more  through  happiness  than  pains,'*  realty 
owe  their  first  quality  to  the  last.  As  we  as- 
cend higher  the  same  truth  is  equally  appar- 
ent. Milton's  studies  are  revealed  in  every 
page  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  One  of  the 
most  original  of  poets  in  his  conceptions  and 
style,  his  particular  phrases  and  allusions  may 
be  tracked  in  all  the  best  literature  both  an- 
cient and  modem  which  existed  before  his 
day.  He  who  invoked  his  muse  to  raise  bim 
to  the  "  height  of  his  great  argument "  did 
by  that  very  expression  intimate  how  vast  an 
effort  he  considered  to  be  necessary  to  treat 
worthily  so  sublime  a  theme,  as  in  his  Lycidoa 
he  bad  declared,  "  that  to  scorn  delights  and 
live  laborious  days "  was  the  indispensable 
condidon  of  ikme.  Of  the  habita  Shake- 
speare we  know  nodiin^  except  the  playen 
boasted  that  he  never  blotted  ft  line,  whkdi 
only  proves  that  he  must  have  matined  hh 
conceptions  before  committing  them  to  pa- 
per. The  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  ft 
matter  of  experience  and  not  of  intuition; 
and  at  least  he  must  have  been  a  diligent 
reader  of  men  if  he  had  been  a  careless 
reader  of  books.  He  must,  however,  have 
studied  these  not  a  little  also,  for  bis  language 
m  his  poetical  dialogue  is  not  the  language  of 
conversation  alone.  Nor  is  there  any  poet 
whose  effusions  bear  the  impress  of  more  se- 
vere thought,  which  not  only  impregnates, 
but  some  times  obscures,  hii  thiek-oominy 
fimdea."    U  internal  evidence  is  to  be  « 
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gude,  he,  aa  little  as  any  one,  coald  hare  dis- 
pensed Tith  prenoiu  meditation  and  prelimi- 
nary diadpline. 

Wherever  prose-vriters  hare  been  remark- 
sUe  for  nme  particular  qaalily,  it  viU  be 
equallj:  found  that  the  ptnnt  in  which  they 
have  excelled  was  one  upon  vluch  they  had 
bestowed  commensurate  pains.  Those,  for 
example,  wbo  are  distinguished  for  the  beauty 
of  their  style  have  acquired  their  skill  as  the 
artist  acquires  his  power  of  drawing — not  by 
contenting  themselves  with  the  first  rude  and 
rapid  draught,  but  by  repeated  references  to 
better  models,  by  an  incessant  renewal  of 
their  attempts,  and  by  the  untiring  correction 
of  defects.  Every  one  knows  that  Pascal 
wrote  each  of  his  "  Provincial  Letters  "  many 
times  over.  The  draught  of  his  "  Epoques 
de  la  Nature  "  which  Buffim  sent  to  the  press 
was  the  eleventh.  The  Benedictine  editor  of 
Boasuet'a  works,  stated  that  fais  manuscripts 
were  bleared  over  wiA  such  numerous  inter- 
ImeatioDS  that  they  were  nearly  illegible. 
Burke  penned  his  political  pamphleta  three 
times  at  least  before  they  were  put  into  type, 
and  then  he  required  to  have  a  large  margin 
for  his  manifold  corrections.  Sterne  was  inces- 
santly employed  for  six  months  in  perfecting 
one  very  diminutive  volume.  "  I  mention 
this,"  saj-s  Paley,  to  whom  we  owe  our  know- 
le^e  of  the  fact, "  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
are  not  sufficiently  apprised  that  in  writing, 
as  in  many  other  things,  ease  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  negligence,  but  the  perfection  of  art." 
The  propondon  that  uncommon  excellence 
arises  from  the  concurrence  of  great  talents 
with  great  industry  is  supported  by  so  many 
examples  that  they  might  be  produced  by 
the  score.  The  extraordinary  effect,  indeed, 
of  sustained  application  might  almost  seem 
to  countenance  the  saying  of  Buffbn,  that 
*■  genius  was  patience."  The  idle  may  dream 
over  the  fancied  possession  of  intuitive  pow- 
ers which  they  njCver  display.  Those  who 
enter  the  arena  and  engage  in  the  contest 
know  thi^  atxength  cannot  be  put  forth  with- 
out strenuous  exertion,  nor  skill  be  manifested 
without  assiduoiM  practice. 

Of  all  the  attainments  which  Lord  Stan- 
hope, in  hii  graceflil  and  attractiTe  epeeehf 
^owed  to  ^pmd  upon  cultivation,  none 
more  needed  to  be  dwelt  upon  before  a  body 
of  students  than  that  of  oratory.  There  is 
no  accomplishment  which  even  when  pos- 
•easedin  a  modente  dtgiee,  raises  itapoasoa 


sor  to  consideration  with  equal  rapidity,  none 
for  which  there  is  so  constant  a  demand  in 
the  church,  in  the  senate,  or  at  the  bar,  and 
none,  strange  to  say,  which  is  so  little  studied 
by  the  majority  of  aspirants.  Dr.  King,  in 
his  "  Anecdotea  of  his  Own  Time,"  which  wm 
written  in  1760,  oomphina  that  the  went  of  a 
proper  power  of  expression  was  anniveraal 
defect  in  the  English  nation.  Many  adnurm> 
ble  scholars  whom  he  had  known  could  not 
speak  with  propriety  in  a  common  conversa- 
tion, whereas  among  the  French  and  Italians 
he  had  met  with  few  learned  men  who  did 
not  talk  with  ease  and  elegance.  The  only 
three  persons  of  his  acquaintance  among  oor 
ovm  countrj-men  who  expressed  themselves 
in  a  manner  which  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced excellent  if  everything  they  uttered 
had  been  committed  to  writing,  were  Bishi^ 
Atterbory,  Dr.  Gower,*  and  Dr.  JohnsoD. 
That  his  pupils  might  acquire  the  art  of 
speaking  with  correctness  and  fodlity,  he 
used  to  recommend  them  to  get  by  heart  a 
page  of  some  English  clasuc  every  morning 
and  the  method  was  often  attended  with  com- 
plete success.  There  is  still  the  same  dispro- 
portion as  in  his  day  between  the  extensive 
learning  of  the  educated  classes  and  their  ca- 
pability of  imparting  it.  Great  pains  are 
taken  at  our  schools  and  universities  to  ob- 
tain knowledge,  but  upon  the  mode  of  con- 
veying it  in  a  way  which  shall  be  pleasing 
and  forcible,  no  pains  are  bestowed  at  all.  It 
is  as  if  years  should  be  spent  in  collecting 
materials  for  the  construction  of  a  mighty 
edifice  without  any  attempt  to  dispose  them 
in  an  order  ^riiich  would  sectve  beauty, 
strength,  or  convenience.  Lord  Chesterfield 
was  for  ever  impresnng  upon  hi^  son  the  ne- 
cessity, if  he  wished  to  be  listened  to,  of  ao- 
qmring  an  elegant  style  and  a  good  delivery. 
He  appealed  to  the  instances  within  his  own 
experience  of  the  applause  which  followed 
those  who  possessed  these  advantages,  and  of 
the  uselessness  without  Uiem  of  the  most 
solid  acquirements.  Lord  Townshend,  he 
said,  who  invariably  spdie  with  sound  argu- 
ment and  abundant  knowledge,  was  beard 
with  impatience  and  ridicule,  because  his  dic- 
tion was  always  vulgar  and  frequentiy  un- 
grammatjeal,  Ids  cadences  folse,  and  his  voice 
inharmonious  J  whereas  the  Duke  of  A^Ie, 
whose  matter  was  flimsy,  and  his  reasoning 
the  weakest  ever  addressed  to  an  intelligent 

*  He  wasFRnrostof  WoioeBtMrC<dlege,OzanL 
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asaembljr,  "charmed,  warmed,  and  ravished 
his  audiesce,"  by  a  noble  air,  a  melodious 
voice,  ajust  emphasis,  and  a  polished  style. 
Lord  Cowper  and  Sir  William  Wyndham 
prevailed  chiefly  by  the  same  means.  By  his 
own  account,  Lord  Chesterfield  himself  af- 
forded an  iUiutratioD  of  the  truth  of  hia  pou^ 
tioB  vhen  he  introduced  his  bill  into  the 
House  of  Lords  for  reforming  the  Calendar. 
He  Imew  little  of  the  mattn,  and  lesohed 
to  supply  the  deficiency  by  well-rounded  pe- 
riods, and  a  oareful  delivery.  "  This,"  he 
continues,  "  succeeded  and  ever  will  succeed ; 
they  thought  I  informed,  because  I  pleased 
them ;  and  many  of  them  affirmed  that  I  had 
made  th&  whole  very  clear  to  them  when, 
Ood  knows,  I  had  not  even  attempted  iL" 
Lord  Macclesfield,  who  was  a  profound  as- 
tronomer, followed,  and  with  a  perfect  mas- 
tery of  the  subject,  and  with  as  much  lucidity 
as  the  question  permitted,  fomished  •  real 
explanation  of  it,  but,  as  Us  sentences  were 
not  so  good  as  those  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
**  the  preference,"  says  the  latter, "  was  most 
unanimously  though  most  imjustly  given  to 
me."  Upon  everj'  occasion  he  had  found,  in 
like  manner,  that  weight  without  lustre  was 
lead. 

The  total  inattention  to  this  truth  is  not, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  inferior  moment  Hun- 
dreds of  ripe  scholars  are  unable  in  conse- 
quence to  bring  their  attainments  to  bear 
upon  the  understandings  of  those  whom  it  is 
thrir  business  to  inform.  Unadorned  sense, 
dry  reasoning,  a  hard,  flat,  and  colorless  style 
make  no  impression  except  that  of  weariness. 
It  is  not  only  in  Parliament  and  the  pulpit 
that  the  foculty  is  required  of  rendering 
knowledge  md  argument  attractire.  Those 
who  observe  the  effects  upon  the  lower  orders 
of  bodily  toil,  must  be  sensible  that  their  ed- 
ucation, from  the  time  they  leave  school,  will 
never  be  conducted  in  any  marked  degree 
through  the  medium  of  books.  Their  chief 
instruction  must  be  oral,  and  in  many  par- 
ishes the  clergy  have  adopted  the  practice  of 
giving  secular  lectures,  which  succeed  or  fail 
in  exact  proportion  as  the  lecturer  is  a  profi- 
cient in  the  art  of  speaking.  Tawdry  bom- 
bast and  low  humor  will,  mdeed,  excite  the 
admiration  of  unrefined  rustics  as  well  as  the 
higher  products  of  the  intellect,  but  no  learn- 
ing, however  abundant,  ever  commands  the 
ears  of  these  audiences,  unless  it  is  set  off  by 
some  ntriosic  charm.  Agulfisldt  between 


the  mind  of  the  speaker  and  that  of  the 
hearer,  and  until  this  strait  can  be  bridged 
the  long  antecedent  journey  is  more  than  half 
in  vain.  Nor  need  there  be  any  fear  that,  if 
elocution  and  style  were  more  cultivated,  a 
torrent  of  tedious  declamation  would  be  let 
loose  upon  the  world.  Study,  by  impronng 
taste,  increases  foatidiousness;  uid  is  rather 
calculated  to  check  than  to  encourage  an  ill- 
timed  loquacity.  Clergymen  and  lawyers,  at 
all  events,  are  obliged  by  their  calling  ta 
address  public  assemblies;  and  the  8oleque»* 
tion  which  remains  to  them  is,  whether  they 
will  do  it  well  or  ill. 

The  vulgar,  said  Lord  Chesterfield,  look 
upon  a  fine  speaker  as  a  supernatural  being, 
and  endowed  with  some  peculiar  gift  of 
heaven.  He  himself  maintained  that  a  good 
speaker  was  as  much  a  mechanic  as  a  good 
shoemaker,  and  that  the  two  trades  were 
equally  to  be  learned  by  the  same  amount  of 
application.  In  this  there  was  some  degree 
of  exaggeration,  but  he  was  much  nearer  the 
truth  than  those  who  are  deterred  firom  every 
attempt  to  improve  by  the  erroneous  idea 
that  unless  the  power  is  intuitive  it  can  never 
be  acquired.  "Diey  might  consider  by  what 
long  repeated  efibrta  a  child  learns  to  talk 
and  read,  or  the  years  they  pored  over  Greek 
and  Latin  before  they  gained  a  mastery  over 
these  tongues,  and  they  would  not  infer,  be- 
cause they  felt  no  inherent  aptitude  for  speak- 
ing, that,  therefore,  nature  had  denied  them 
the  capacity.  So  much  is  it  a  matter  of  in- 
dustry that,  if  any  schoolboy  were  asked  to 
select  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  de- 
fects  subdued  and  excelleoce  attained  by  inde- 
fatigable perseverance,  he  would  certainly 
name  the  first  orators.  The  most  elo- 
quent  of  Romans  went  through  a  training  as 
severe  as  that  of  the  illustrious  Greek,  and  if 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero  found  elaborate 
preparation  essential  to  success,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  lesser  men  should  not  be  speakers 
before  they  have  studied  how  to  speak. 
Lord  Chesterfield  declares  that  he  succeeded 
in  Parliament  simply  by  resolving  to  succeed. 
He  early  saw  the  importance  of  eloquence 
and  neglected  nothing  which  could  assist  him 
to  become  a  proficient  in  iL  He  coDoed  care- 
fully all  tiw  fine  passages  he  met  with  in  hie 
reading  i  he  trandatcd  finmvaiioni  languages 
into  Eng^  {  he  attended  to  hia  a^le  In  the 
freest  conversations  and  most  ftmiliar  letters ; 
he  nerez  allowed  a  word  to  foil  from  bis  lips 
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vliich  mi  not  the  best  he  could  command ! 
By  these  means  he  arrived  at  such  an  halntual 
accuracy  that  at  last  he  said  the  pains  would 
hare  been  necessary  to  express  hunself  inele- 
gently.  A  rapid  review  of  the  small  band  of 
pre-eminent  speakers  who  have  adorned  our 
Senate,  which  has  been  the  chief  school  of 
eloquence,  the  bar  producing  far  fewer  ora- 
tors than  might  have  been  expected,  will  lead 
to  the  conclusion,  that  however  varied  in 
detail  may  have  been  the  methods  by  which 
men  learned  to  clothe  ready  conceptions  in 
ready  language,  laborious  study  has  been 
common  to  them  all.  From  Demosthenes 
downwards  no  one  has  become  an  adept  in 
the  art  without  a  special  adaptation  of  means 
to  the  end.  Nothing  more  is  wanting  to  ena- 
ble the  en%htened  part  of  the  community  to 
biing  theu-  minds  into  closer  contact  with  the 
uninstnicted,  and  thus  to  derate  the  lower 
orders  by  a  potent  influence  which  hitherto 
has  been  imperfectly  exerted,  than  that  they 
should  have  the  self-confidence  to  believe  that 
the  education  which  formed  the  Chesterfields 
will  not  he  thrown  away  upon  themselves. 
Nature  has  not  destined  every  one  to  be  a 
Chatham  or  a  Buike,  but  there  are  few  per- 
sons of  fair  ahiliUes  who  might  not  att^  to 
the  power  of  expressing  good  sense,  and 
useful  knowledge,  in  clear,  ^wing,  and  agree- 
able langoage. 

The  old  oratory,  unlike  the  old  literature 
of  England,  is  effete  and  out  of  date.  It  was 
pedantic  in  the  reigns  of  EUnheth  and  James. 
In  the  great  Rebellion,  when  the  passions 
were  roused  to  the  utmost  pitch,  and  it  was 
employed  to  move  the  multitude  as  well  as 
the  senate,  it  might  have  been  expected  to  as- 
sume a  more  modem  and  popular  air.  But 
the  theological  studies  of  the  parliamentary 
leaders  gave  the  law  to  their  eloquence. 
They  framed  their  speeches  upon  the  model 
of  sermons,  divided  them  into  heads,  and 
deadened  influnmatory  sentiments  by  a  di- 
dactic style.  The  famous  orations  of  Mr. 
Tym  are  read  in  our  day  vith  such  intolera- 
bte  weariness,  that  we  wonder  they  could  ever 
have  been  listened  to  with  patience  by  any 
assembly,  ignorant  or  educated.  They  are 
able  no  doubt,  but  cumbersome  and  dreary, 
and  never  before  or  since  did  enthusiasm  find 
vent  in  such  inanimate  language.  Though 
Lord  Strafford  spoke  at  his  trial  with  genu- 
ine eloquence,  it  is  almost  a  solitary  specimen, 
■nd  nobody  dreamt  at  rererting  to  the  de- 


bates of  that  exdting  time  for  grand  leiiti- 
ments  expressed  in  burning  words,  or  for 
maxims  stamped  in  the  mint  which  giv«a  a 

perpetual  currency  to  ideas.  The  style 
speaking  changed  at  the  Restoration.  The 
cavaliers  were  men  of  the  world,  who  talked 
the  language  of  the  world.  They  flung  aside 
that  heavy  scholastic  garb  which  stifled  senti- 
ments  instead  of  adorning  them,  and  made 
a  closer  approximation  to  simplicity  and  na- 
ture. In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  pai&- 
mentary  eloquence  took  much  the  same  shape 
that  it  retains  at  present,  as  we  can  inftr 
from  casual  spedmens,  and  the  descriptions 
of  men  in  tiie  next  generation  who  had 
tened  to  it  in  their  youth.  Very  little,  bow- 
ever,  has  heen  preserved,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  litti^  is  garbled  and  almdgei 
An  imperfect  abstract  of  the  discusncnw  in 
the  Lords  and  Commons  was  commenced  in 
1711,  in  a  publication  called  the  "  Political 
State  of  Great  Britain ; "  but  these  epitomes 
merely  aim  at  stating  the  opinions  of  the 
speakers,  itnd  make  no  pretence  of  preserv- 
ing their  language.  Even  of  the  ofHoioiH 
tiiey  were  an  untrustworthy  indication,  fbr 
they  were  compiled  from  the  information  of 
the  door-keepers  and  subordinate  officers  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  In  1736  Cove 
commenced  ■%  more  elaborate  system  in  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magarine."  He  employed 
persona  to  take  notes  by  stealth,  which  were 
handed  over  to  some  author  who  used  them 
as  raw  materials  from  which  to  manufacture 
finished  speeches.  Guthrie  dischat^d  the 
task  till  November,  1740,  when  it  passed  into 
the  more  powerful  hands  of  Johnson.  He 
relinquished  it  in  February,  1743,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Hawkesworth,  who  carried  on 
the  process  for  near  twenty  years.  What- 
ever the  debates  may  have  gained  by  thii 
method  in  importance,  they  lost  in  acctnaey. 
The  memoranda  were  merely  used  as  heads 
upon  which  to  enlarge,  and  we  must  look  m 
the  printed  reports  for  the  characteristica  of 
Guthrie,  Jt^nson,  and  Hawkesworth,  and  not 
of  Pulteney,  Pitt,  and  Chesterfield. 

The  reason  why  Cave  employed  authors  to 
compose  debates  instead  of  short-hand  writers 
to  report  them,  was  the  refusal  of  the  legis- 
lature to  permit  the  public  to  be  a  party  to 
its  proceedings.  No  notes  could  be  taken 
openly,  and  Cave  was  quickly  warned  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  desist 
bom  printing  the  ditcuanons  at  aU.  & 
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eraded  the  injunction  hy  inurtJng  them  un- 
der fictitious  names,  and  hy  nrioua  dences 
contrived  to  furnish  his  readers  witii  a  key. 
The  interest  which  was  felt  in  this  portion  of 
his  niagaane  shoved  that  the  curiority  of 
the  countsy  ■was  awakened.  The  debaters  on 
their  part  were  many  of  them  eager  for  a 
lai|;er  audience,  and  speeches  were  often  con- 
veyed underhand  to  Cave  by  the  authors 
themselves.  The  growing  deeire  of  those 
without  to  hear,  and  of  those  within  to  be 
heard,  at  last  threw  open  the  doors  of  both 
houses ;  the  style  of  reportingbecame  more  and 
more  exact,  and  though  it  was  long  in  attain- 
ing to  the  habitual  completeness  which  pre- 
vails at  present,  many  of  the  greater  effiuls 
of  the  prindpal  speakers  were  recorded  to- 
wards the  close  <rf  the  last  century  with  per- 
fect prcnsum. 

The  orators  of  the  unreported  parliaments 
were  at  very  little  disadvantage.  The  repu- 
tation of  a  debater  is  made  much  more  by 
his  hearers  than  by  his  readers.  The  politi- 
cian who  spells  the  newspaper  over  his  break- 
fast reaches  the  conclusion  of  passages  which 
drew  forth  "  loud  cheers  "  without  experienc- 
ing the  sltglitest  emotion,  and  sarcasms  whkh 
elicited  "  loud  laughter  **  without  b«ng  lured 
into  the  faintest  smile.  There  are  instances 
at  diis  moment,  as  there  always  have  been 
instances,  of  persons  who  are  held  in  eon- 
aiderahle  estimation  in  both  Houses,  who 
have  scarce  any  name  with  the  countrj-,  and 
those  who  only  know  the  efforts  even  of  the 
most  celebrated  speakers  through  the  medium 
of  the  printing-press  are  apt  to  wonder  at 
their  fame.  If  this  is  the  case  among  con- 
temporaries to  whom  the  topics  are  matter 
of  absorbingf  interest,  how  much  more  must 
the  orator  lose  with  posterity  when  his  sub- 
jects are  obBolete,  and  appear  as  cold  and  re- 
pelling as  the  ashes  of  a  fire  which  has 
burnt  out  Notwithstanding  that  Pitt  de- 
nred  to  have  a  speech  of  Lord  Bolingbroke 
in  preference  to  the  most  predous  lost  works 
of  the  ancients,  we  venture  to  think  that  after 
it  had  been  glanced  at  from  curionty,  it 
vrould  be  fiung  aside  from  disappointment 
Lord  Chesterfield,  who  had  been  among  his 
auditors,  applauds  the  "force  and  charm  of 
his  eloquence,"  and  says  that,  "  like  Belial  in 
Milton, '  he  made  the  worse  appear  the  bet- 
ter cause,* "  but  then  the  same  authority  be- 
stows still  stronger  praise  upon  his  writings, 
where  we  can  form  an  estimate  of  the  d^xee 


of  justice  in  the  panegyric.  He  considers 
that  Cicero  abne  could  compete  with  him  in 
composition  ;  and  he  asserts  of  the  "Letters 
on  Patriotism "  that  they  are  adorned  with 
all  the  beauties  of  oratory,  and  that  until  he 
read  them  he  "  did  not  know  the  extent  and 
powers  of  the  English  language." 

Burke,  in  the  preface  to  his  earliest  work, 
the  "  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,"  in 
which  he  imitated  the  style  of  Lord  Boling> 
broke,  and  ironically  maintained  his  principles 
for  the  purpose  of  exposing  them,  is  little 
less  complimentary,  and  allows  that  his  hooks 
were  "justly  admired  for  the  rich  variety  at 
Uieir  imagery  and  the  rapid  torrent  of  an 
impetuous  and  overhearing  eloquence."*  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  Burke  would  have 
repeated  this  eulogy  in  maturer  years,  when 
he  called  him  "  a  presumptuoua  and  superfi- 
cial writer and  said  "  that  his  works  had  not 
left  any  permanent  impression  on  hia  mind." 
Nothing  at  any  rate  can  be  less  rapid  and  im- 
petuous than  the  manner  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke, which  is  in  a  singular  degree  slow  and 
fatiguing,  nor  does  any  one  revert  to  him  now 
as  "  a  model  of  eloquence  **  from  which  to 
learn  the  extent  of  the  English  tongue.  He 
tediously  unfolds  hia  thinly  scattered  ideas  in 
a  long  array  of  sounding  sentences,  and, 
though  tlie  diction  is  pure  and  harmonious*  it 
is  neither  pomted  nor  brilliant  Hia  treatises 
have  been  conugned  to  a  practical  oblivion, 
because  they  are  found  to  be  nearly  unreada- 
ble, and  what  Lord  Chesterfield  considered 
"  the  most  splendid  eloquence,"  appears  in 
our  age  to  be  very  little  tietter  than  empty 
rhetoric.  Since  his  speeches  greatly  resem- 
bled the  productions  of  his  pen,  and  were  not 
considered  to  be  the  least  superior  by  an  ad- 
mirable judge  who  was  familiar  with  both, 
we  may  conclude  that  their  preservation  would 
have  contributed  little  to  our  pleasure,  and 
added  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  Boling* 
broke.  Whatever  were  his  merits,  he  is  an 
example  on  the  ude  of  Lord  Stanhope^  ioo- 
trine,  fbr  he  told  Lord  Chesterfield  that  ihe 
whole  secret  of  his  style  was  the  constant  at' 
ten  lion  he  paid  to  it  in  his  youth.  Declame- 

*  Lord  Chatham  was  another  greet  admirer  of 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  said  that  ms  **  Bemariis  on 
the  Uistorr  of  England"  should  "  almost  t>e  got 
bf  heart  for  the  inimitable  beauty  of  the  style." 
Lord  Grenville,  in  commenting  upon  this  opinion, 
states  th«  common  judgment  of  our  day,  wnen  he 
asserts  that  the  style  of  the  "  Remarks  "  is  "  de- 
olamatocT,  diffurive,  and  involved,  and  deflckuit 
both  in  ciegBDoe  and  predtfon." 
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tion  leM  polished  than  his,  language  leu  copi- 
ous, and  metaphors  less  appropriate,  when 
set  forth  hy  a  fine  figure,  voice,  and  elocu- 
tion, would  be  highly  imposing  in  dellTery, 
and  vould  call  foith  rapturous  cheen.  But 
his  waa  the  eloquence  which  is  bom  of  the 
occasion,  and  dies  with  the  occanon,  and  this 
is  the  ordinary  rule.  There  ii  not  one  of  the 
.great  debaters  who  reached  their  senith  in 
tiie  last  century,  with  the  exception  of  Burke, 
whMe  grandeat  displays  appear  to  the  reader 
of  our  day  to  watrant  their  renown.  The 
poUtlcian  may  revert  to  the  harrongues  of 
Fitt,  Sheridan,  and  Fox.  The  speeches  of 
Btirke  alone  have  become  incorporated  with 
the  literature  of  our  country.  There  is  a 
system  of  compensation  in  fame  as  in  greater 
things.  If  the  oratory  of  each  generation  is 
neglected  by  succeeding  times,  there  is  no 
species  of  intellectual  euellence  which  pro- 
doces  such  an  immediate  return.  While  the 
speaker  is  m  the  very  act  of  forming  his  sen- 
tences bis  triumph  is  reflected  from  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  auditors,  and  is  sounded  from 
their  lips.  He  proceeds,  animated  at  every 
step  by  the  full  chorus  of  applause,  which 
only  comes  to  other  men  in  feeble  echoes  long 
delayed,  and  which  are  more  often  lost  before 
they  can  reach  the  ear  of  him  who  is  the 
•uig'ect  of  the  praise. 

The  causes  of  the  prodigious  success  of 
oratory  spoken  over  oratory-  read  are  easy  to 
be  distinguished.  When  the  contending 
forces  are  drawn  out  fece  to  face  in  hostile 
array  there  is  the  excitement  of  a  battle,  and 
every  blow  wbich  tells  against  the  enemy  is 
reeaved  with  the  same  sort  of  exultation  that 
soldiers  feel  when  a  well-aimed  shot  rips  up 
the  ranks  of  the  adversary',  or  blows  up  the 
magazine.  The  effect  under  these  circum- 
stances of  a  damaging  reply  arises  as  much 
from  tlie  state  of  mind  of  the  auditors,  as 
from  the  vigor  of  the  retort  It  is  because 
the  powder  lights  upon  a  heated  surface  that 
an  explosion  is  produced,  though,  unless  the 
powder  was  itself  inflammable,  the  result 
could  not  ensue,  and  therefore  the  dust  which 
is  thrown  by  muior  speakers  falls  feeble  and 
harmless.  The  mere  presence  of  numbers 
aids  the  impression  even  where  the  assembly 
is  not  split  into  parties,  and  no  especial  in- 
terest has  been  roused  in  advance  on  the 
question  discussed.  The  speech  which  would 
be  listened  to  calmly  by  half  a  dozen  people 
will  stir  a  multitude,  and  an  observation  will 


raise  a  laugh  in  public,  which  would  not  pass 
for  a  joke  in  private.  But  perhaps  the  most 
mfluential  element  of  all  is  the  delight  whii^ 
is  derived  from  the  real  or  apparently  spon- 
taneous production  of  approiniate  tbou^jiti 
in  well-dioien  language^in  the  rrHHtiim 
of  the  feat  of  pouring  out  off-hand  dabonte 
composiUon,  and  a  connected  series  <tf  wfH 
ideas.  The  art  is  so  remote  fitnu  the  ecnft* 
mon  practice  of  mankind,  that  however  often 
repeated  it  alwaj-s  excites  the  pleasure  whidi 
arises  from  the  manifestation  of  unusual 
power.  Every  great  orator  writes  passages 
which  he  commits  to  memory,  but  it  is  a  put 
of  his  science  to  blend  the  extemporaneOBS 
and  the  prepared  portions  into  an  indistia- 
guishable  whole,  and  were  he  by  his  clum^ 
ness  to  betray  the  joins  he  would  destroy  tbe 
charm.  The  readers  of  a  debate  are  ao 
longer  under  the  spell  of  tlus  seeming  finli^. 
The  language  does  not  4ow  living  to  then 
from  the  lips  of  the  speaker,  and  tiiej  jndgs 
it  exactly  as  they  would  estimate  the  same 
quantity  of  printed  matter  by  whatever  means 
produced.  In  many  cases  in  addition  the 
figure,  the  voice,  the  manner  of  the  man  cqo> 
tribute  largely  to  give  force  and  animation  to 
his  words.  The  fiimous  saying  of  Demoe> 
thenes  that  action,  which  includes  deliveiy 
was  the  first,  second,  and  third  great  reqnh 
site  of  an  orator  is  repeated  and  confirmed 
by  Cicero,  who  calls  it  the  principal  aocom- 
plishment  in  speaking.  He  affirms  that  the 
highest  excellence  is  nothing  widiout  it,  and 
that  with  it  mediocrity  can  oit«i  surpass  the 
most  gifted.  In  modem  times  pre^ninent 
powers  have  enabled  few  to  dispense  with  iL 
The  assertion  that  it  sets  off  feeble  matter  ti 
as  true  as  ever.  In  every  8g&  there  are 
speakers  who  owe  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
success  to  their  delivery. 

Another  predominant  cause  of  the  differei^ 
impression  which  a  speech  produces  in  the 
closet  from  what  it  does  when  heard  is  to  he 
found  in  the  nature  of  the  oratorical  s^le. 
AVIien  Dr.  Johnson  furnished  Boswell  with 
materials  for  an  address  to  a  Committe  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  an  election  peti- 
tion he  added,  This  you  must  enlaige  on. 
You  must  not  ai^ue  there,  as  if  you  wen 
arguing  in  the  schoola.  You  must  say  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again,  in  different 
words.  If  you  say  it  but  once,  they  miss  it 
in  a  moment  of  inattention."  The  maaters 
of  eloquence  have  enforced  the  rule.  Fox 
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adviaed  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  when  about  to 
sum  up  the  evidence  in  Lord  Melville's  trial, 
"  not  to  be  afraid  of  repeating  observationB 
which  were  material,  smce  it  were  better  that 
Bome  of  the  audience  should  observe  it  than 
that  any  should  not  underatand."  Though  he 
faimaelf  waa  cenaured  for  the  practice,  he  de< 
clared  it  to  be  his  conviction,  from  long  ex- 
perience, that  the  system  wae  righL  Pitt 
ui^ed  a  similar  defence  for  the  amplification 
which  was  thought  by  some  to  be  a  defect  in 
his  style.  "  Every  person,"  he  said,  "  who 
addressed  a  public  assembly,  and  was  anxious 
to  moke  an  impresuon  upon  particular  points, 
must  either  be  copious  upon  those  points  or 
repeat  them,  and  that  be  preferred  copious- 
ness to  repetition."  Lord  Brougham  gives 
hia  testimony  on  the  same  side.  The  orator, 
he  remarks,  often  fteli  that  he  could  add 
Btrength  to  hia  compontion  by  eompreaaion, 
but  bis  heareia  would  then  bo  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  lum,  and  he  ia  compelled  to 
sacrifice  coneisenesB  to  cleamesi.  The  Greeks 
appeared  to  shun  every  spedea  of  prolixity, 
which  Lord  Brougham  justly  considers  to  be 
an  indication  that  they  condensed  their  har- 
angues when  they  committed  them  to  writing. 
Burke  shared  the  conviction  that  not  even  an 
Athenian  audience  could  have  followed  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes,  if  he  had  uttered 
them  in  the  concentrated  form  in  which  they 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  Cicero  objects  to 
the  Greeks  that  they  sometimes  carried 
brevify  to  the  point  of  obacunty.  The  expan- 
uon  which  is  a  merit  at  moment  of  deliv- 
ery ia  turned  to  a  defect  when  a  ipeecfa  is 
printed.  What  before  waa  unpressiTe  aeems 
now  to  be  verbose,  and  the  effect  ia  dimm- 
ished  in  much  the  same  proportion  that  it 
waa  originally  increased.  It  was  for  some 
Buch  reason  that  Fox  asserted  that  if  a  speech 
read  well  it  was  not  a  good  speech. 

Though  the  force  and  splendor  of  oratory 
is  only  limited  by  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  end  though  some  of  its  displays  rival 
anything  which  exists  under  any  other  form, 
less  intrinsic  excellence  is  required  upon  the 
whole  to  secure  fame  than  in  the  productions 
of  the  pen.  The  balance  is  made  up  by  the 
difficulty  of  pouring  forth  composition  off- 
hand, which  shall  at  least  unpose  or  sparkle 
at  the  moment.  This  fiuility  ia  therefore  the 
first  requisite  of  the  speaker,  and  in  whatever 
qualities  he  ia  deficient,  a  want  readiness 
must  not  be  one  of  them.  Enays  written 


and  leamt  by  heart,  however  brilliant,  have 
never  of  themselves  procured  much  reputa- 
tion for  any  debater  in  modem  times.  Until 
he  has  proved  that  he  is  equal  to  extempore 
efforts  he  is  rather  sneered  at  than  applauded. 
The  first  Mr.  Pitt,  the  eariiest,  since  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne,  of  the  great  oraton  of  whom 
we  have  specimens  suffident  to  enaUe  us  to 
judge  of  his  style,  had  been  at  small  pains  to- 
qualiiy  himself  for  his  part  in  other  particu- 
lars, but  a  perennial  fiow  of  parliamentary 
eloquence  can  no  more  exist  without  prompt 
language  than  without  a  tongue,  and  he  hod 
taken  especial  care  to  furnish  his  memory 
with  a  copious  vocabulary.  Lord  Chester- 
field asserts  that  he  had  very  little  political 
knowledge,  that  his  matter  was  generally 
flimsy,  and  his  arguments  often  weak.  This 
is  confirmed  by  Dr.  King,  who  states  that  he 
was  devmd  of  learning,  unleoa  it  vraa  a  aHf^ 
aequaintantw  with  the  Latin  olasaicst  and  hie 
sister,  Mrs.  Arnie-  Htt,  used  to  dedare  wn- 
castically— for  being  of  the  same  haughty 
temperament  they  agreed,  as  Horace  WaU 
pole  says,  like  two  drops  of  fire — ^that  the 
only  book  he  had  read  was  Spenser's  "  Fairy 
Queen,"  which  drew  from  Burke  the  remark- 
that  whoever  was  master  of  Spenser  "  had  a 
strong  hold  of  the  English  languoge."  But 
he  had  not  trusted  to  the  bright  and  romantic 
ftncy  of  Spenser  alone  to  supply  him  with 
the  materlids  for  contests  so  unlDie  the  source 
from  whence  he  fetched  his  aid.  He  studied 
the  famous  divines  of  our  chuioh,  and  especi- 
ally Barrow,  with  the  same  view.  Not  only 
did  he  attain  to  a  readinesa  which  never  fuled 
him,  and  in  the  conscioittness  of  power  de- 
lighted to  avail  himself  of  any  opportuni^  to 
reply,  but  according  to  Lord  Chesterfield 
every  word  he  employed  was  the  most  ex- 
pressive that  could  be  used.  What  remaina 
of  his  eloquence  would  not  bear  out  this  last 
culogium,  but  the  reports  are  meagre,  and 
cannot  be  trusted  for  more  than  an  occa- 
sional fragment  of  which  the  vigor  proves 
the  accuracy.  Nevertheless  it  is  certain  firom 
contemporary  accounts  that,  Uke  all  men 
who  speak  much,  and  trust  to  the  inspiratipn 
of  the  hour,  he  sometimes  made  bad  speeches 
and  would  often  interpose  between  his- 
Imghter  sallies  long  passages  of  eoamonplao» 
rhetoric.  A  bold,  brie^  and  pointed  mode  ot 
expressing  daring  truths,  sometimes  by  m^a- 
phor  and  Bometimes  by  antithesis,  is  the  char* 
acteriitie  of  has  nioat  stiniif  appeals.  H* 
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pat  what  lie  hftd  to  ny  into  the  itrongett 
wwds  the  BngHah  tongue  vould  afibrd,  and, 
possetung  a  ipirit  as  dauntlesi  as  his  lan- 
guage the  attempt  to  cheek  him  iRnriably 
dreir  from  him  an  indignant  and  defiant 
repetition  of  the  oBenee.  Hence  he  was  a 
terrible  antagonist,  who  awed  his  opponents 
by  the  fierceness  and  courage  of  his  invec- 
tiveti  and  on  popular  questions  roused  enthu- 
nasm  by  the  short  and  vehement  sentences 
in  which  he  embodied  the  feTerish  passions  of 
his  hearers.  It  required  the  utmost  energy 
of  a^'le  to  sustain  the  commanding  tone  he 
■Mumed,  and  he  would  have  been  ridiculous 
if  he  had  not  been  sublime.  Of  his  manner 
we  can  with  difliculty  form  an  idea  from  the 
deaeriptiona  which  have  come  down  to  us,  but 
all  are  agreed  that  every  art  of  elocution  and 
■etion  aided  his  imposing  figure  and  his  eagle 
eye.  So  consummate  was  his  gesture  and 
delivery  that  Horace  Walpole  often  calls  him 
"  Old  Garrick."  This  as  much  as  his  com- 
mand of  language  must  have  been  the  result 
of  study,  and  well  deserved  it  for  the  effect 
which  it  produced. 

In  1766  Johnson  announced  to  L&ngton 
that  Burke,  who  had  recently  obtained  a  seat 
in  Parliament,  "  had  made  two  speeches  in 
the  House  for  repealing  the  Stamp  Act,  which 
were  publicly  commended  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
had  filled  the  town  with  wonder."  Thia  was 
the  appropriate  start  of  a  man  who,  whether 
u  a  statesman,  a  thmker,  or  an  orator,  was 
without  an  equal  Pitt  and  Fox  were  great, 
but  Burke  belongs  to  another  order  of  beings, 
and  ranks  with  the  Shakespeares,  the  Bacons, 
and  the  Newtons.  He  was  what  he  called 
Charles  Townshend — "  a  prodigy  " — and  the 
conclusion  of  Moore,  after  reading  the  debates 
of  the  time,  that  his  speeches,  when  compared 
with  those  of  his  ablest  contempories,  were 
"ahnost  superhuman,"  must  be  shared  by 
every  one  who  adopts  the  same  means  of 
forming  a  judgment  .  Johnson  said  "  he  did 
not  grudge  his  being  the  first  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  he  was  the  first  man 
everywhere  "  but  the  House  of  Commons  was 
not  composed  of  Johnsons,  and  when  the  nov- 
elty had  worn  off  they  grew  tired  of  his  mag> 
Dificent  harangues.  His  manner  was  against 
him.  Grattan,  who  heard  him  shortly  afler 
he  had  entered  Parliament,  and  while  he  was 
yet  listened  to  "  with  profound  attention,"  and 
received  the  homage  due  to  "  acknowledged 
n^etiori^,''  atatea  that  there  wai  a  total  want 


of  energy  in  his  delivery,  and  of  grace  in  hii 
action.  Later  he  was  noted  for  flrequent  oot- 
breaks  of  impetuosi^  bordering  upon  paedoi, 
but  they  rather  conveyed  the  idea  of  irritabO- 
i^  of  temper  than  earnestness  of  feeling,  and 
were  thought  no  improvement  upon  the  ftigjd 
tone  of  his  early  displays.  His  voice,  wldidi 
he  never  attempted  to  discipline,  was  harsh 
when  he  was  calm,  and  when  he  was  excited 
he  often  became  so  hoarse  as  to  be  hardly  in- 
telligible. But  the  main  cause  of  the  weari- 
ness he  produced  arose  from  his  mode  of 
treating  his  subject  Every  man  who  has  any 
opinions  derived  from  deliberate  investigatton, 
unfolds  Ihera  in  the  manner  in  which  he  him- 
self arrived  at  them,  and  enforces  the  aigv- 
menta  which  have  carried  conviction  to  Ui 
own  uuderstandiDg.  Burke  drew  his  oondn* 
sions  firom  a  wide  survey  of  history  and  hn- 
man  nature — from  enlarged  principles,  whidi 
looked  for  beyond  the  petty  expedients  and 
fitful  passions  of  the  hour.  Upon  this  grand 
basis  he  founded  his  views  of  present  policy. 
His  hearers,  on  the  contrary,  were  absorbed 
in  the  business  of  the  moment,  and  were  im- 
patient of  a  process  so  circuitous,  and  so  oat 
of  harmony  with  their  own  habits  of  thought. 
Whatever  had  not  an  immediate  and  obvious 
bearing  upon  the  question  before  them  seemed 
foreign  to  the  matter,  and  carried  the  mind 
away  firom  points  on  which  it  was  fixed  widi 
eager  interest  to  to|ucs  on  which  it  felt  no  in- 
terest at  all.  His  manner  of  expreanng  him- 
self partook  of  the  philosophic  tuni  of  Ul 
thoughts.  However  eloquent  or  imaginative, 
he  never  bid  aside  his  didactic  air ;  and  not 
only  tired  his  audience  by  his  elaborate  lessons 
in  politics,  but  often  seemed  to  them  as  if  he 
was  arrogating  the  authority  of  a  master  over 
his  pupils.  To  such  a  degree  was  his  method 
of  expounding  his  ideas  unsuited  to  the  feel> 
ings  which  prevailed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  Erskine  crept  under  the  benchci 
to  escape  a  speech  wfaidi,  when  published,  he 
thumbed  to  rags ;  and  Pitt  and  Lord  Gren- 
rille  once  consulted  whether  it  was  worth  wlule 
to  answer  another  of  his  ftmous  harangues, 
and  dedded  in  the  negative,  though  Lord 
Orenville  read  it  afterwards  with  extreme  ad- 
miration and  delight,  and  held  it  to  be  one  of 
his  noblest  efforts.  The  very  circumstance 
which  diminished  the  interest  of  his  oratory 
when  it  was  delivered  adds  to  it  now.  The 
less  it  was  confined  to  temporary  topics,  and 
the  more  it  dealt  in  permanent  principles,  the 
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greater  its  value  to  posterity.   Those  whose 

own  horizon  was  bounded  by  party  prejudices 
could  not  even  perceive  how  vast  was  the 
reach  of  his  vision  in  comparison  with  their 
own.  The  profligate  Wilkes,  who,  in  his 
popular  time,  was  at  best  an  ape  mimicking 
the  fierceness  of  the  tiger,  said,  in  the  days 
when  the  pretended  patriot  had  subsided  in- 
to the  sleek  and  docile  placeman,  that  Burke 
had  drawn  his  own  character  in  that  of  Rous- 
■ean — "  much  splendid,  brilliant  eloquence, 
little  solid  wisdom."  In  our  nge  the  wisdom 
and  the  eloquence  would  be  pronounced  to  be 
upon  a  par.  They  are  both  tran'scendant, 
and  die  world  has  never  afforded  a  second  ex- 
ample of  thrir  union  in  anything  like  the 
same  degree.  His  language  was  nervous,  his 
sentences  polished,  his  abundant  metaphors 
grand  and  original.  Though  his  style  is  never 
stilted,  it  has  a  rare  majesty  both  in  thought 
and  expression.  Occasionally  he  descends  to 
phrases  and  images  which  are  too  homely  fbr 
the  general  strun  of  his  discourse;  liut  Uiese 
blots  are  not  fVequent.  His  commonest  fault 
is  rather  a  monotony  of  dignity,  which  wants 
the  reUef  of  passages  dressed  in  a  more  famil- 
iar garb.  He  has  the  Airther  defect  of  mov- 
ing too  slowly  over  his  ground.  There  is  no 
repetiUon  in  his  language,  nor  much  tautology 
in  his  sentences.  But  he  dwells  long  upon 
one  idea,  and  reiterates  it  as  a  whole  or  in  its 
parts  under  manifold  forms.  That  speeches 
so  finished  and  elaborate,  and  abounding  in 
eloquence  pf  unrivalled  magnificence,  should 
have  been  the  product  of  infinite  pains,  re- 
q'Jres  no  other  proof  than  is  supplied  by  the 
apeecbts  themselves.  But  the  immense  labor 
which  he  bestowed  upon  all  he  did  was  his 
constant  boast.  He  disclaimed  superior  tal- 
ent, and  always  appealed  to  his  superior  in- 
dustry. Gibbon  testifies  that  he  published  his 
great  orations  as  he  delivered  them,  which  is 
only  another  mode  of  saying  that  he  prepared 
his  addresses  to  the  House  of  Commons  with 
no  less  care  than  he  prepared  his  pamphlets 
foir  the  printer.  By  this  incessant  lobor  he 
could  at  last  soar  at  any  moment  to  his  high- 
est elevation,  as  though  it  bad  been  his  natu- 
ral level.  "  His  very  answers,"  says  Horace 
Walpole,  "  that  had  sprung  from  what  had 
&Uen  from  others,  wf  re  so  pointed  and  artfbUy 
arranged  that  they  wore  the  appearance  of 
atudy."  His  innate  genius  was  imdoubtedly 
wonderful,  but  he  improved  it  to  the  utmost 
By  reading  and  obserntiim  he  fed  hit  ridi 


imagination ;  to  books  he  owed  his  vast  and 

varied  knowledge ;  from  his  Extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  literature  he  derives  his  inex- 
haustible command  of  words;  through  his 
habits  of  severe  thought  he  was  enabled  to 
draw  the  inferences  which  have  won  for  him 
the  renown  of  being  the  most  sagacious  of 
politicians ;  and  by  the  incessant  practice  of 
composition  he  learnt  to  embody  his  conclu- 
sions in  a  style  more  grandly  beautiful  than 
has  ever  been  reached  by  any  other  English- 
man irith  nther  the  tongue  or  the  pen. 

Conversation  Sharpe  relates  of  Mr.  F« 
that  he  sometimes  put  the  arguments  of  hli 
adversaries  in  such  an  advantageous  light 
that  his  friends  were  alarmed  lest  he  should 
fail  to  answer  them.  To  state  one  by  one  the 
arguments  of  the  opposition,  and  one  by  one 
to  reply  to  them,  was  the  characteristic  of  his 
speaking,  and  without  the  aid  of  this  text 
upon  which  to  hang  his  comments  he  could 
make  little  progress.  His  opening  speeches 
were  almost  always  bad.  Until  he  got  wanned 
with  his  subject  he  hesitated  and  stammered, 
and  he  often  continued  for  long  together  in  a 
tame  and  commonplace  strain.  Even  in  hii . 
highest  flights  he  indulged  in  incessant  repe- 
titions, was  negligent  of  his  language,  and 
was  neither  polished'  nor  exact  in  hti  style. 
Notwithstanding  these  defects  he  exercised  a 
prodigious  influence  over  his  hearers.  "  He 
forgot  himself,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
"  and  everything  around  him.  He  darted 
Are  into  his  audience.  Torrents  of  impetuous 
and  irresistible  eloquence  swept  along  their 
feelings  and  convictions."  There  is  nothing 
in  his  finest  passages  which  would  seem  to 
answer  to  this  description,  for  to  the  calm  eye 
of  the  reader  they  are  marred  by  the  want  of 
condensation  and  finish,  and  their  faults  are 
perhaps  more  conspicuous  than  their  beauties. 
But  if  his  speeches  are  conndered  with  lefbr- 
ence  to  the  mfluence  they  might  exert  when 
delivered  with  vehemence  to  partizans  who 
were  excited  upon  the  topics  of  which  they 
treat,  and  who  would  only  slightly  remark 
during  the  rapidity  of  utterance  the  negli- 
gence which  reigns  throughout  his  best 
declamation,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  im- 
pression they  made.  There  is  a  rough  vigor 
and  animation  in  his  phraseology,  a  force  or 
plauobility  in  his  reasoning,  and  a  fertility  in 
his  counter  arguments  which  would  be  highly 
eftdive  whilst  the  contest  raged.  Of  all  the 
celehnted  onton  <rf  hii  generation  he  was 
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the  one  vho  composed  the  leaat,  aad  it  is 
precisely  on  (his  account  that  he  is  the  one 
whose  speeches  betray  the  greatest  careless- 
ness. His  arguments,  on  the  contrary,  must 
have  been  carefully  meditated,  and  as  in  re- 
flecting on  them  the  manner  in  which  they 
could  be  rendered  most  telb'ng  must  have 
constituted  part  of  the  process,  even  the  ex- 
presnons  themselves  must  have  been  in  some 
respects  prepared.  Far  from  being  an  in- 
stance to  encourage  indolence,  his  example 
confirms  the  proposition  that  no  powers  can 
enable  men  to  dispense  irith  iodiBtry,  since 
the  particular  in  which  he  took  less  puns 
than  his  compeers  was  also  the  point  in  which 
he  was  most  defective.  He  had  not  the 
teeming  knowledge,  the  enlarged  views,  the 
prophetic  vision,  the  exuberant  imagination, 
or  the  lofty  eloquence  of  Burke ;  but  he  sur- 
passed him  as  a  party  leader,  or  at  least  as  a 
party  debater,  chiefly  because  he  kept  to  the 
topics  of  the  hour.  His  were  not  ^e  grand 
Strategic  movements  of  which  few  had  the 
patience  to  await  the  issue.  They  were  close 
hand-to-hand  fights  with  the  adversaries  in 
his  front,  and  hence  much  of  the  interest 
which  attended  them  then,  and  the  fiunt  im- 
pression they  produce  by  comparison  at  pres- 
ent 

The  late  liord  Stanhope  asked  Pitt  by  what 
method  he  acquired  his  readiness  of  speech, 
and  Pitt  replied  that  it  was  very  much  due  to 
a  practice  enjoined  on  him  by  his  father  of 
reading  a  book  in  some  foreign  language, 
turning  it  into  English  as  he  went  along,  and 
pausing  when  he  was  at  a  loss  fbr  a  fltdng 
word  undl  the  right  expression  came.  He 
had  often  to  stop  at  first,  but  grew  fluent  by 
d^rees,  and  in  consequence  had  never  to 
stop  when  he  afterwards  entered  into  public 
life.  This  is  the  example  adduced  1^  Lord 
Stanhope  to  diow  the  students  of  the  Ahet^ 
deen  Universily  the  necesu^  of  triuning,  and 
the  means  by  which  success  is  obtained. 
Lord  Chatham  brought  up  his  son  to  be  an 
orator,  and  the  reason  he  came  forth  a  con- 
summate speaker  in  his  youth  was  that  he 
had  been  learning  the  lesson  from  boyhood. 
None  of  the  negligence  of  Fox  was  apparent 
in  him.  His  sentences,  which  fell  from  him 
as  easily  as  if  he  had  been  talking,  were  as 
finished  as  if  they  had  been  penned.  They 
were  stately,  flowing,  and  harmonious,  kept 
up  tiiroughout  to  the  same  level,  and  set  off 
by  &  fine  vnoe  and  a  dignified  bearing.  But 


it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  large 
measure  of  truth  in  the  criticism  that  lie 
spoke  "  a  state-paper  style."  Though  the 
language  is  sonorous,  pure,  and  perspicuous, 
and  though  it  perfectly  defines  the  ideas  he 
intended  to  convey,  it  is  wanting  in  fire,  and 
those  peculiar  felicities  which  arrest  attention, 
and  c^l  forth  admiration.  In  our  opinion  he 
was  greater  as  a  minister  than  as  an  orator  if 
his  speeches  are  to  be  judged  as  literarj-  com- 
positions, and  not  solely  for  thdr  adaptation 
to  a  temporary  potpose,  which  they  most 
e&etually  served.  !EKs  faUier  was  less  equal, 
and  his  manner  indeed  entirely  diffin^nt  from 
that  of  his  son,  but  in  the  energy  and  pic- 
turesqueness  of  his  brightest  flashes  Lord 
Chatham  was  as  superior  to  Mr.  Pitt  as  Mr. 
Pitt  was  superior  to  Lord  Chatham  in  ail- 
ment and  the  knowledge  of  poUtics  and  fin- 
ance. 

Sheridan  as  an  orator  was  very  inferior  to 
the  persons  with  whom  his  name  is  usually 
associated.  His  taste  was  radically  vicious. 
His  favorite  sentiments  were  claptrap,  hia 
favorite  phraseology  tinsel.  The  florid  rhet- 
oric, the  apostrophes,  and  the  invocations 
which  imposed  upon  hts  listeners  appear  now 
to  be  only  fit  to  be  addressed  to  the  galleries 
by  some  hero  of  a  melodrama.  Burke  said 
of  his  speech  on  the  Begums  in  Westminster 
Hall,  at  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, "That  is  the  true  style;  something 
neither  prose  nor  poetry,  but  better  than 
either."  Moore  had  the  short-hand  writer's 
report,  and  though  his  own  taste  at  that  time 
was  sufficiently  oriental,  he  pronounced  it  to 
"  be  trashy  bombast"  There  is  occasionally 
in  Sheridan  a  fine  image  or  a  splendid  sen- 
tence, but  his  most  highly  wrought  passi^ 
belong  in  general  to  the  class  of  Uie  fi^se 
BubUme.  Such  as  he  was,  however,  he  be- 
came entirely  by  unremitting  exertion.  He 
never,  Mooto  says,  made  a  speech  of  any  mo- 
ment of  which  a  sketch  was  not  found  in  his 
papers,  vrilh  the  showy  parts  written  two  or 
three  times  over.  The  minutest  points  had 
been  carefully  considered,  and  he  marked  the 
precise  place  in  which  what  he  meant  to  seem 
the  involuntary  exclamation  "  Good  God,  Mr. 
Speaker,"  was  to  be  introduced.  This  prep- 
aration he  continued  to  the  last  He  never, 
in  truth,  acquired  readiness  by  practice.  Both 
Sir  Samuel  RomiUy  and  Dugald  Stewart  srid 
that  his  transitions  from  his  learnt  declama* 
tion  to  his  extonpoK  atBtementi  wen  per- 
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eeptible  to  everybody.  From  hii  inability  to 
keep  for  an  instant  on  the  wing  there  van  no 
gradation,  and  he  suddenly  dropped  fWnn 
troiws  and  rhetoric  mto  a  style  that  was 
singularly  bald  and  lax.  His  wit,  which  was 
his  chief  excellence,  was  equally  known  to 
have  been  studied  in  the  closet  even  before 
Moore  printed  firom  his  papers  the  several 
IbnnB  through  which  many  of  his  sarcastic 
pleasantries  had  passed  from  their  first  germ 
to  the  last  edition  which  he  produced  in 
public.  Pitt  in  repljing  to  him  spoke  of  bis 
"hoarded  repartees  and  matured  jests.** 
Every  person  who  has  been  upon'  the  stage 
remains  more  or  less  an  actor  when  heisoffit. 
Sheridan,  the  son  of  a  playra,  end  himself  a 
dramatist  end  the  manager  of  a  theatre,  had 
contracted  this  habit,  and  carried  to  charla- 
tanery  his  vain  attempts  to  conceal  his  labored 
preparation.  In  one  of  his  speeches  on  the 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  when  Mr.  M.  A. 
Taylor,  who  was  to  read  the  minutes  referred 
to  in  the  argument,  asked  him  for  the  papers, 
he  said  he  had  omitted  to  bring  them.  "  But 
he  would  abuse  Ned  Law,  ridicule  Flumer's 
long  orations,  make  the  court  laugh,  please 
the  iromen,  and  get  triumphantly  through 
the  whole."  The  Lord  Chancellor,  as  he 
proceeded,  insisted  that  the  minutes  should 
be  read.  A  general  cry  of  inquiry  vai  raised 
fbr  Mr.  Sheridan^  bag.  Fox,  alarmed  lest 
tlie  want  of  it  should  be  the  ruin  of  the 
speechi  eagerly  demanded  of  Mr.  Taylor  the 
cause  of  the  mistake,  and  Taylor  whispered 
to  him,  "  The  man  has  no  bag."  The  whole 
Boene  according  to  Moore  was  a  contrivance 
of  Sheridan  to  raise  surprise  at  the  readiness 
of  his  resources,  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
shut  himself  up  at  AVanstead  to  elaborate 
this  very  oration,  and  wrote  and  read  so  hard 
that  he  complained  at  evenings  that  he  had 
motes  before  his  eyes.  The  fate  which  at- 
tended the  attempt  was  just  what  might  have 
been  Ibreieen.  The  man  who  could  feel  it 
necessary  npon  audi  a  point  to  contrive  an 
elaborate  {nece  of  dramatic  deception  could 
never  personate  Ins  part  with  sidBcient  per- 
fection to  decdve. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  remarked  "  that  the 
true  light  in  which  to  consider  speaking  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  an  animated  con- 
versation on  public  business,  and  that  it  was 
rare  for  any  speech  to  succeed  which  was  raised 
on  any  other  basis."  Canning  joined  in  this 
ojMiion.  He  said  that  the  House  was  a  busi- 


ness assembly,  and  that  the  d^tei  must 
conform  to  its  predominant  duracter ;  that 
it  was  particululy  jealons  of  ornament  and 
declamation,  and  that  if  they  were  employed 
at  all  they  must  seem  to  spring  naturally  out 
of  the  subject  This  preponderence  of  the 
business  element  bad  been  of  gradual  growth. 
In  the  time  of  Lord  Chatham  the  discussions 
turned  much  upon  personalities  and  abstract 
sentiments,  and  were  compared  by  Burke  to 
the  loose  discussions  of  a  vestry  meeting  or  a 
debating-club.  A  more  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  minutiffi  of  a  question  was  required 
during  the  reign  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  but  fiir  less 
than  was  demanded  in  the  time  of  Canning 
and  Brougham.  Canning  is  an  evidence  that 
wit  and  eloquence  may  find  a  full  exercise  in 
the  exposition  of  bets,  and  in  reasoning  upon 
details,  as  well  as  in  vague  and  superficial 
generalities.  His  style  was  b'ghter  than  that 
of  Pitt  and  his  language  more  elegant,  dis- 
closing in  its  greater  felicity  his  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of  litera- 
ture. His  graceful  composition  would  have 
enlivened  any  topic  even  if  bis  satirical  pleas- 
antry had  been  less  bright  and  abundant. 
The  point  in  which  he  fell  below  the  highest 
orators  waa  in  his  declamatory  passages, 
which  are  somewhat  deficient  in  that  robust- 
ness and  power,  that  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence which  thrill  through  the  mmd.  The 
effect  of  his  speaking  was  eveti  ^minished  by 
the  excess  to  which  he  carried  his  painstak- 
ing,  by  the  evident  elaboration  of  every  irord 
he  uttered,  by  the  over-fastidiousness  which 
prevented  his  forgetting  in  his  sul^ect  his 
care  for  the  garb  in  which  he  clothed  it  He 
needed  a  littie  more  of  that  last  art  by  which 
art  is  concealed ;  hut  what  intense  application 
did  not  enable  him  to  reach  would  certainly 
not  have  been  gained  through  indolence,  ex- 
cept by  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  merits  whidi 
have  rendered  him  famous. 

Lord  Brongham,  who  comet  next  in  thia 
line  of  niustrioua  orators,  whom  we  have 
named  in  a  chronological  series,  has,  like 
Cicero,  disoouraed  largely  upon  his  art ;  and 
not  Cicero  himself  has  insisted  more  strenu- 
ously upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  incessant 
study  of  the  best  models,  and  the  diligent 
use  of  the  pen.  His  speeches,  a  selection 
fVom  which,  in  two  volumes,  has  been  recently 
published,  are  an  evidence  that  he  has  done 
both  in  his  own  person.  His  fomiliarity  with 
Demoathenet  it  attested  by  his  imitation  <tf 
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some  of  his  noblest  passages  ;  and  he  is 
generally  understood  to  have  written  several 
of  his  celebrated  peroratjons  agun  and  again. 
No  man  has  ipoken  more  frequently  offhand, 
or  has  had  a  more  inexhaiistible  supply  of 
language,  knowledge,  and  larcasm  at  com- 
mand. He,  if  any  one,  might  hare  been  sup- 
ptwed  capable  of  dlRpenstng  with  the  prepara- 
tion he  has  practised  and  enforced;  and  ve 
could  desire  no  stronger  illustration  of  the 
eternal  truth,  that  excellence  and  labor  are 
never  disjoined.  In  the  speeches  of  Pitt, 
Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Canning  we  seek  in  vain 
for  specimens  of  oratory  which,  when  separ- 
ated from  the  context,  would  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  their  powers,  and  do  justice  to  their 
renown.  Their  most  perfect  pages  would 
disappoint  those  whose  opinion  of  their  genius 
U  chiefly  derived  from  traditionary  tame.  In 
the  case  of  Lord  Brougham,  the  best  pane- 
gyric of  his  highest  eloquence  is  to  transcribe 
it.  It  is  thus  that  he  winds  up  his  speech  on 
Law  Reform  in  1826 : 

"  You  saw  the  greatest  warrior  of  the  age 
— conqueror  of  Italy — humbler  of  Germany 
— terror  of  the  North — saw  him  account  all 
his  matchless  victories  poor  compared  with 
the  triumph  }'ou  are  now  in  a  condition  to 
win — uw  nim  contemn  the  fickleness  of  For- 
tune, while  in  despite  of  her  he  could  pro- 
nounce his  memorable  boast, '  I  shall  go  down 
to  posterity  with  the  Code  in  my  hand!*  You 
have  vanquished  him  in  the  field ;  strive  now 
to  rival  nim  in  the  sacred  arts  of  peace! 
Outstrip  him  as  a  lawgiver  whom  in  arms  you 
overcame !  The  lustre  of  the  Regency  will 
be  eclipsed  by  the  more  solid  and  enduring 

Xlendor  of  the  Reign.  It  was  the  boast  of 
igustuB — it  formed  part  of  the  glare  in 
which  the  perfidies  of  his  earlier  years  were 
lost — that  he  found  Rome  of  brick  and  left  it . 
of  marble.  But  how  much  nobler  will  he  the 
Sovereign's  boast,  when  he  shall  have  it  to 
a«y,  tlut  he  found  law  dear  and  left  it  cheap ; 
fi>und  it  a  sealed  book,  left  it  a  living  letter ; 
found  it  the  patrimony  of  the  rich,  I«t  it  the 
inheritance  of  the  poori  found  it  the  two- 
edged  sword  of  craft  and  oppression,  left  it 
the  staff  of  honesty  and  the  shield  of  inno- 
cence !" 

Nobody  needs  to  be  told  that  this  conclu- 
■ion  must  have  been  labored  in  advance,  be- 
cause it  is  not  within  the  compass  of  human 
intellect  to  have  sustained  the  antithesis  in 
language  so  felicitous  and  condensed  by  any 
extempore  effort  An  ordinary  speaker  may 
approach  the  greatest  in  his  middle  strain. 
Thie  teat  tii  genius  is  in  ^hta  like  this,  whiehi 


as  vrith  the  fine  parts  of<  Milton,  soar  to  a 
height  that  lesser  masters  cannot  approad. 
To  an  example  of  a  prepared  peroration  we 
add  one  which  must  have  been  insini«datdu 
moment,  unce  it  was  in  anawer  to  an  argu- 
ment used  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  ud 
which  ma  hardly  of  a  natme  to  have  been 
foreseen.  The  subject  was  the  Eaateni  Slaie 
Trade,  and  the  date  of  the  diacuaaion  wm 
1838:— 

"  But  I  am  told  to  be  of  good  courage,  and 
not  to  despond.  I  am  bid  to  look  at  the  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion — the  watchfutnea 
of  the  press — the  unceasing  efforts  of  all  the 
societies — the  jealous  vigilance  of  Parliament 
Trust,  say  the  finends  of  this  abominaUe 
measure,  to  the  force  which  gained  the  former 
triumph.  Expect  some  Curkstm  to  arii^ 
mighty  in  the  powers  of  persevering  philan- 
thropy, with  the  jnety  of  a  saint,  and  the 
courage  of  a  martvr — hope  for  some  second 
Wilberforce  who  shall  cast  avray  all  amlntiaa 
but  that  of  doing  good,  scorn  all  power  bat 
that  of  relieving  his  fellow-creatures,  and  re* 
serving  for  mankind  what  others  give  up  to 
party,  know  no  vocation  but  that  blessed  work 
of  furthering  justice  and  freeing  the  slave — 
reckon  upon  once  more  seeing  a  government 
like  that  of  180&— alas,  how  different  from 
any  we  now  witness! — formed  of  men  who 
deemed  no  work  of  humanity  below  their'enc 
or  alien  to  their  nature,  and  resolved  to  fbUl 
their  high  destiny,  beard  the  Court,  confront 
the  Peers,  contemn  thePIanters,  and  in  demile 
of  planter  and  peer  and  prince,  crush  Uie  for- 
eign traffic  with  one  faana,  while  they  gave  ap 
the  staff  of  jMwer  with  the  other,  rather  than 
be  patrons  of  intolerance  at  home.  I  make 
for  answer.  If  it  please  you — ^No.  I  will  not 
suffer  the  upas-tree  to  be  transplanted  on  the 
chance  of  its  not  thriving  in  an  ungenial  soil, 
and  in  the  hope  that,  after  it  shall  be  found  to 
blight  with  death  all  beneath  ita  shade,  ray 
arm  may  be  found  strong  enough  to  wield  the 
axe  which  shall  lay  it  low." 

Cicero  says  that,  as  a  boat,  when  the  rowen 
rest  upon  their  oars,  continues  to  move  by 
previous  impulse  in  the  same  direction,  so  in 
a  speech  which  has  been  in  part  composed, 
the  extemporaneous  portion  proceeds  in  tbt 
same  strain  from  the  influence  of  the  big^ 
wrought  declamation  which  haa  gone  bifcni 
This  extract  from  Lord  Brougham  ts  both  a 
example  of  the  truth  of  Cicero's  dbiemlia^ 
and  of  the  pitch  to  whidi  unprepared  di^ 
quence  may  rise.  Marvellous  under  any  or- 
cumstances,  it  would  be  absolutely  miracoloa 
if  extraordinary  industry  did  not  ooa*pn 
with  extraordinary  talent  to  prodoce  iht  »• 
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nit.  Oraton  ire  not  made  by  the  talk  of 
the  none,  and  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if 
passages  wliich  are  surpassed  by  nothing  in 
tiie  English  language  could  have  been  eon- 
oeived  vlthout  the  study  and  |nactwe  of  that 
conpositkm  of  which  they  ue  such  noble 
sped  mens. 

Lord  Brougham  states,  in  his  *'  Disoomrse 
on  Natural  Theology,  that  though  the  body 
be^s  to  decline  after  thirty,  the  mind  im- 
proves rapidly  from  thirty  to  fifty,  and  suffers 
DO  decay  till  past  seventy  in  the  generality  of 
men,  white  in  some  it  continues  unimpaired 
till  eighty  or  ninety.  Of  such  persona  there 
have  been  more  than  an  ordinary  number  in 
the  present  day;  and  Lord  Brougham,  who 
himself  is  one  of  them,  may  thus  be  said  to 
have  flourished  in  two  generations.  Of  the 
speakers  who  belong  excluuvely  to  a  later 
period  than  that  of  Canning  we  shall  not 
touch  here;  but  we  venture  to  expreu  our 
belief  that,  when  the  drcumstaaces  which  have 
formed  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Gladstone  are 
luiown,  it  will  be  found  that  these  two  orators, 
confessedly  without  a  rival  among  the  men  of 
their  own  standing,  have  attained  to  excellence 
1^  the  same  methods  as  their  predecessors. 
It  they  have  not  surpassed  their  forerunners 
hj  dohig  without  effitft  what  thdr  preouraon 


could  only  eSbct  with  dniigeiiee,  as  little  can 
we  admit  that  they  fall  Hbind  them.  Persona 
who  have  been  thrilled  and  charmed  by  thdr 
oratory,  and  who  are  loud  in  its  praise,  yet 
share  the  notion,  which  is  founded  upon  notb- 
ing,  that  the  exhiUtions  of  F!tt  and  Fox  wen 
finer  atilL  Burke,  in  conformity  with  this 
hereditary  delusion,  spoke  that  very  age  aa 
'of  an  age  of  mediocrity ;  we  speak  of  it  aa 
an  age  of  giants.  Every  era  is  thus  unduly 
depressed  while  it  is  pasung,  and  is  sometimes 
unduly  elevated  when  it  is  past.  Nearly  all 
mankind,  in  this  respect,  adopt  the  language  of 
Nestor,  or  even  believe,  with  the  old  count  in 
"  Oil  Bias,"  thatUie  peaches  were  much  larger 
in  their  youth.  But  let  those  who  are  not 
imposed  on  by  names  read  a  speech  or  two  of 
Pitt  and  Fox,  vai,  when  fresh  from  the  task, 
listen  to  en  oration,  t^on  mi  equal  oceauon, 
of  Lord  Derby  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
snd  they  vrill,  we  are  confident,  be  ready  to 
confess  that  eloquence  in  England  is  not  yet 
upon  the  decline.  The  real  improvement  re- 
quired is  that  the  men  who  have  entirely  neg- 
lected the  art  should  endeavor  to  repair  a  de- 
ficiency which  deprives  their  knowledgo  of 
its  utility  by  destroying  its  charm. 


Chabactbs  or  Tallbtbaicd. — ^M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand displayed,  in  a  very  euperior  degree,  the 
qnatitiea  of  sagacity,  cool  determination,  and 
preponderating  influence.  Not  long  after,  at 
Vienna,  he  manifested  the  same  eodowments, 
and  others  even  more  rare  and  apposite,  when 
representing  the  Hoose  of  Bonroon  and  the 
European  interests  of  France,  But  except  in  a 
crisis  or  a  congress,  he  was  neither  able  nor 
powerful.  A  courtier  and  a  politician,  no  advo- 
cate upon  conviction  for  any  particular  form  of 
govemmeDt,  and  less  for  representative  govem- 
inent  than  for  any  other,  he  excelled  in  n^oti- 
B^Dg  with  insulated  individuals,  by  the  pow«r 
of  conversation,  by  the  charm  and  skilful  em- 
ployment of  social  relations;  bat  in  authority 
of  chuvcter,  in  fertility  of  mental  resources,  in 
promptitude  of  resolution,  in  command  of  lan- 

Siagc,  in  the  svmpathetic  accociation  of  general 
cas  with  public  passion*— in  all  these  great 
■ourcos  of  influence  upon  collected  assemblies, 
he  was  absolutely  dendont.  He  was  at  once 
ambitions  and  indolent,  a  flatterer  and  a  tcattct, 
a  consummate  courtier  in  the  art  of  pleodng 
and  of  serving  without  the  appearance  of  ser- 
vility !  ready  for  everything,  and  capable  of  any 
pliaDillty  that  might  assist  his  fortone,  preserv- 
ing always  the  mien,  and  reconing  at  need  to 


the  attractions  of,  independence ;  a  diplomatist 
without  scruples,  indifferent  as  to  means,  and 
almoat  equally  careless  as  to  the  end,  provided 
only  that  the  end  advanced  his  personal  interest 
More  bold  thua  profound  in  his  views,  calmly 
courageous  in  daneer,  well  suited  to  the  great 
enterprise  of  abeonite  government,  but  insensip 
ble  to  ^e  true  aUnospmre  and  lisiit  of  liberty, 
in  which  he  felt  hinuetf  lost  ooiT  incapkUe  ot 
action.— if.  Gtiizoe$  Memairw  of  Sfy  Time. 


Tbs  Fakilt  or  TsMPBUifCB. — Temper- 
ance is  the  father  of  health,  cheerfulness,  and 
old  age.  Drunkenness  has  so  large  a  fitmily 
that  I  cannot  remember  the  names  of  one-half 
of  them.  However,  disease,  debt,  dishcMm, 
destruction,  and  death  are  among  thnn. 


A  Child  oir  tbb  Eibbhal  FiTirxss  or 
Tbinob — Mr.  P.'s  little  daughter  came  mnniitt 
to  her  aunt  one  day,  saying,  "Aunt  Kate,  litae 
Mattie  has  swallowed  a  button]"  Seeing  hnr 
terror,  her  aunt  calmly  replied,  "Well,  what 
goodwill  that  do  herf"  Said  the  child  very 
seriously,  "Not  any  good  as  I  see,  mdm  A 
sHoOlnn  a  iiitton  Afils  /  " 
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The  library  of  John  Matbew  Gutclu  who 
for  many  years  edited  Felix  Farley^  Bristol 
Journal,  and  more  recently  diBtinguiahed 
himself  08  the  editor  of  the  "  Kobin  Hood 
Garland  and  BalladB," — has  been  dii!iM»ed  of 
by  the  hammer  of  Messrs.  Sotheby  &  Wilkin- 
•on.  The  library  had  been  the  hobby  of  up- 
vords  of  fifty  years,  and  mw  particularly  rich 
in  old  ballras  and  the  literature  Uliutrating 
them.  One  collection  (tf  these,  containing 
upwards  of  600  of  the  old  Pennyworths,  in- 
cluding several  illustrating  Shakspeare  and 
Hobin  Hood,  mounted  in  3  volumes  folio, 
■old  for  £30  ioa.  Another  collection,  ftvmed 
about  1763,  bv  Mrs.  Judith  Whitelocke,  of 
Ktntbuiy,  BerKs,  sold  for  £6  Gs.  A  collec- 
tion of  Ballads,  printed  in  1723-25,  in  3  vol- 
umes, brought  £2  12a.  There  were  many 
Tolumes  of  local  Garlands,  vhicfa  averaged 
about  £1  U.  each, — one  series,  consisting  of 
80,  and.contoining  several  facetious  pieces,  in 
4  Tolumes,  selling  for  £7  10<.  A  Garland  of 
Roses  from  the  Poems  of  the  Rev.  John 
Elsies,  mode  b^  Mr.  Gutch,  and  of  which  he 
printed  50  copies  for  private  disttibution  at 
Wotceiter  in  1857,  brought  £4  Qs.  Mr. 
Outdi  was  the  schoolfellow  of  Coleridge  and 
Charles  Lamb,  of  whose  writings  he  possessed 
several  in  their  autograph.  A  most  interent- 
ing  holograph  Common-riacc  Book  of  Cole- 
ridge Bold  ior  £6  lHa.  Lamb's  "  What  is  an 
Album"  sold  for  £1  0«., — and  a  Sonnet  in 
his  handwriting  £l  ISs.  An  original  Por- 
trait of  Lamb,  painted  by  Gary  a  short  time  i 
prior  to  his  decease,  sold'  for  £22.  A  coUcc-  ! 
tion  of  Ten  Initial  liCtters,  cut  from  a  Manu- 
script of  the  Fourteenth  Centur>'  on  account 
of  their  beauty,  brought  £59  lis.  Another, 
collection  of  Thirty-two  Illuminated  Capitals, 
in  tme  of  which  was  St.  Peter  wearing  the 
Papal  Tiara,  £16.  A  collection  of  103  Ini-| 
tiab,  cut  from  an  Ancient  Itolian  Choral 
Book,  £42.  A  Gerard's  Hcibal  with  the 
arms  of  Charles  the  First  on  sides,  having  | 
the  autograph  of  the  loyal  Sir  John  Pakiug- 
ton,  his  adherent,  sold  for  £12  lis., — ana, 
according  to  report,  was  purchased  by  bis  | 
descendant,  the  present  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  to  he  replaced  among  the  heir- 
looms of  the  fiunily,  to  whom  it  is  h^hly  in* ' 
terettinf  as  the  puling  gift  of  the  unfortu- ' 


nate  monarch  to  an  ancestor  who  for  his 
loyalty  had  his  estates  sequestrated  and  well 
ni^h  lost  his  life,  having  been  indicted  and 
tned  for  his  fidelity  to  his  Sovereign.  An 
extensive  Collection  of  Bristoliana  sold  for 
£11.  An  Assemblage  of  Chattertoniana  in 
17  vols,  for  £13  15s.,  and  other  Chatterton- 
iana in  MS.  including  Mr.  IMx's  Manuscript 
of  the  Inquest,  which  in  a  former  number  we 
clearly  proved  to  have  been  &  fbrseiTr  £i 
10s.  yb,  Outeh  at  one  time  memtated  a 
Reprint,  or  at  least,  a  Selection  of  the  princi- 
pot  Works  of  George  Wither,  and  for  this 

Eurpose  had  devoted  himself  to  procuring  all 
c  could  lay  hands  on.  These  ip  tlie  pretoit 
sale  brought  higher  prices  than  hitherto. 
.\mong  these,  a  Version  of  the  Psolmes  in 
the  autograph  of  tlic  poet,  unpublished,  sold 
for  £28.  The  publisned  version,  which  ii 
entirely  different,  brought  £3  Is.  The  first 
edition  of  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt,  £3.  6s. 
A  Satyrc  dedicated  to  His  "  Mtncstie,"  £2 
4a.  The  Fidelia  of  1619,  £7.  The  Workei, 
1620,  £3  6s.  Juvenilia,  1622,  £7.  The 
Schollm  Purgatory,  in  which  AVither  showed 
up  the  dishonesty  of  the  Stationer's  Com- 
pany, £4  2s.  Collection  of  Emblemes,  £a 
12s.  6d.  Dark  Lantern  and  Perpetuall  J^t- 
liament,  £4  2s.  The  Modem  Statesman  £2 
IGs.  AVestrow  revived,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  Witber's  works,  as  it  cootaini 
much  of  his  personal  history,  £6  2s.  6d 
Suddain  Flash  discovering  Keasons  where- 
fore the  style  of  Protector  should  not  be  de- 
serted, £2.  Cordial  Confection,  £3  &r.  Salt 
upon  Salt,  £l  Is.  Memorandum  to  London 
occasioned  by  the  Pestilence,  £3  Ss.  Dirine 
Poems,  £1  IOjt.  There  was  also  an  original 
Portrait  of  the  Poet  surrounded  by  emblem- 
atical devices,  and  quaintly  making  iiia  hod  a 
frontispiece  to  his  Book  of  Emblems,  whidi 
produced  £12.  A  fbw  Autt^aph  Letters  <^ 
Covrper  to  Lady  Ilesketh  concluded  the  sol^ 
onv-  of  which,  containing  his  well-kmnm 
Poem,  "  The  Dog  and  the  Water  Lilv,"  real- 
ized £12.  Another  in  the  nome  of  his  fovor- 
ite  Hare  Beau  acknowled^ng  '*  Received 
from  my  master  on  account  current  with 
Lady  Hexketh  the  sum  of  one  kiss,"  && 
brought  £2.  The  total  of  the  sole  wai, 
£1,837  2s.  Od.—Athmaum. 


A  rcnsns  of  the  population  has  lately  been 
taken  in  Sardinia,  and  ono  of  the  papers  usually 
sent  to  heads  of  families  was  left  at  tlic  palace. 
This  Victor-EmanucI  himself  filled  up,  and  in 
the  column  appropriated  to  trade  or  profinision, 
described  hunself  as  "  Constitotional  King." — 
Literary  Gasette. 

Photography  and  the  stereoscope  bare  b^nn 


to  be  employed  in  the  medical  schools  of  Paris 
to  nnatomical  studies.  It  bos  been  found  that 
pbotop;raphy  not  only  reproduces  anatomii-ol 
fiobjects  laont  correctly,  but  necessarily  tb>es  not 
expose  them  to  (he  dctcrioratHni  whien  the  ex- 
isting systems  of  preparatioQ  sooner  or  later  oe- 
casion,  wUlst  the  sterooscope  represents  the 
subjects  in  rolisf. 
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Fnim  The  Edinbni;^  Boriew. 
!.  The  AnnaU  of  San  Frimciteo,  By  Frank 
Sou1£,  John  H.  Gihon,  M.D.,  and  Jamea 
Nislwt   8to.   New  Toik:  1854. 

2.  California  Indoora  and  Out;  or,  Eow  w« 
Farm,  Mine,  and  Live  gaural^  m  ike 
Golden  State.  By  Elim  W.  Parnham. 
8to.    New  York:  1866. 

3.  Califomia  and  iu  Be$ouTee».  By  EniMt 
Seyd.   8to.   London:  1668. 

Svta  ten  yean  ago  we  laid  before  the  read- 
era  of  thia  Review  an  outlme  at  the  progreu 
of  aettlement  in  North  Amoica,  together 
with  aome  general  oonjeeturea  aa  to  ita  fiiture 
proipects,  in  an  article  on  the  commeretal 
itatatica  of  the  late  Mr.  Ma^regor.  It  ii 
not  without  intereet  to  ourseltes,  in  which  we 
hope  we  may  find  some  to  share,  that  we  have 
recently  looked  back  at  thia  memorial  of  the 
thoughts  and  calculations  of  a  period  which 
abaady  seems  separated  from  us  by  a  large 
tract  of  history.  The  Irish  famine  was  just 
aver.  Tha  mighty  "  exodus  '*  which  followed 
H  had  just  commenced ;  and  though  no  di- 
viner that  day  eould  prognoit&sate  its  dl- 
Okenrions  or  its  retnltflt  yet  the  i^im  of  that 
great  event  were  already  litfdng  tlwmselves 
on  the  obeervatkm  of  the  world.  That  the 
westward  march  of  the  nations  was  receiving 
a  new  and  extraordinary  impulse,  we  eould 
perceive :  more  than  this,  much  greater  sa- 
gacity than  ours  was  tinable  aa  yet  to  conject- 
ure. It  creates  something  of  a  solemn  feeh'ng, 
when  we  endeavor  to  annihilate,  in  imagination 
for  a  moment,  those  ten  year^— to  replace  our- 
aelvee  at  the  point  we  occupied  in  1647,peeriDg, 
aa  well  as  we  might,  into  the  "  dark  forward 
and  abysm  of  time."  (Xven  the  continuance 
of  eert^  conditions,  expnience  nay  forecast 
the  future;  but  who  can  foresee  tbe  eontbth 
anoe  of  those  conditions  P  Men  studied  the 
social  and  economical  results  of  the  cultivation 

the  potato  and  the  vine,  as  if  these  were 
to  proceed  in  their  old  course  of  development 
to  the  end  of  time ;  the  mysterious  blights 
of  these  vegetables  came  on  us,  like  the  can- 
ker and  the  palmer  worm  of  old, "  my  great 
army,  which  I  will  send  among  you:"  and 
the  populations  depending  on  these  for-spread- 
tng  branches  of  industry  have  been  starved* 
or  uprooted  from  th^  homes,  or  changed  in 
th«r  habita,  and  onr  estimates  and  pri^rnos- 
tics  have  puaed  away  as  dreaou.  We  bmh 
■nr  politiml  economy  on  the  jnesumed  annual 
returns  of  gold  and  silver,  as  if  the  elements 
of  calculation  were  all  but  established  quan- 
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titiea :  all  at  once,  and  simultaneously,  in  two 
distant  quarters  of  the  globe,  discoveries  were 
made  which  have  changed  the  entire  aspect 
of  monetary  affiurs,  and  reduced  the  volumes 
of  metallic  lore,  produced  before  1847,  into 
as  mere  obsoleteness  aa  speculations  on  the 
metal  plates  of  the  Jewish  Temple,  or  the 
golden  bricks  of  King  Crceaus  of  Lydia. 
And  thus  the  world  advanoea:  ita  ordinary 
eyeles  of  pngress  and  retreat  Intenruptad 
ever  and  anon  by  strange,  oonietlike  ph»- 
nonena,  which  seem  to  l»ve  their  origin  fiur 
amy  in  another  (nrder  of  things,  and  yet  are, 
doubtlew,  not  leaa  redudble  to  general  |Hrin- 
ciples  than  the  recurring  eventa  of  ordinary 
lifo,  and  not  less  regularly  interposed,  aa  seo* 
oodary  causes,  between  us  and  that  remott 
but  infinite  Will  which  governs  aU. 

A  fow  words  will  suffice  to  place  snednctiy 
before  the  reader  the  general  results  of  the 
last  ten  yean— the  moat  important  decea- 
nium,  by  &r,  in  the  history  of  colonisation. 
Within  th^  period  the  population  of  Canada 
has  increased  a  third :  that  <tf  the  AustraUsn 
colonies  from  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
to  neariy  a  million.  The  province  of  Victoiia 
alone,  scarcely  existing  in  1847,  has  now  thre« 
millions  of  annual  revenue :  a  future  Great 
Britain  has  been  founded  and  organized  in 
New  Zealand;  three  new  States,  and  seven 
or  eight  territories,  have  been  added  to  the 
North  American  Union,  by  occupation  or  by 
conquest  from  Mexico ;  California,  with  which 
we  are  now  about  to  concern  ourselves,  being 
by  fax  the  most  important  of  these  gaina. 
The  commercial  world  has  acquired  three 
great  emporiaj  two  on  the  shores  of  the  IV 
cifie,  of  which  the  names  are  already  u  fik> 
nulisr  in  our  ears  as  those  of  Hamhwg  or 
Amsterdam;  oie  on  the  great  Anmieaa 
lakes,  which,  though  less  spoken  of  among 
ourselves,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
creaU<Hi  of  the  thne ;  San  Francisco,  Mel- 
bourne, Chicago.  In  the  1649  edition  of  Mr. 
M'Culloch'a  carefully  compiled  Dictionary  of 
Geography,  not  one  of  the  three  is  even 
named.  And,  lastly,  to  conclude  our  recflpit> 
ulation  of  the  exploits  of  this  decennium  widi 
some  notice  of  the  preparation  it  has  madt 
for  the  fiiture  extension  of  simitar  exploita-* 
the  capital  it  has  created  for  future  user— 
must  ycnaX  out  that  it  has  oonstnioted  a  raiV 
vray  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  aU  hot 
completed  me  aensa  the  Isthmos  ct  8us% 
established  steam  conrntunination  Hross  iD 
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the  oeeanie  hi^nnja  of  ib»  globe,  euept  the 
Fadfie,  and  eorcnd  the  Eurapean  oontfaient 
and  its  leai  with  the  netwoik  of  the  elcetrio 

telegraph. 

These  are  indeed  atupendom  achierementa 
to  be  accomplished  in  one  UTenth  of  the  or- 
dinary life  of  man.  And  it  is  hardly  juttbsble 
that  they  will  be  repeated  on  an  equal  acale  j 
not  unlesi  similBr  phenomena,  beyond  the 
control  of  ordinary  hmnan  aetiooa  and  ^;en- 
ciet  should  reeor, — the  nmultaneotia  destmo- 
tim  of  the  food  of  a  natimi,  with  the  diaoor^ 
try  of  exteniiTe  natmral  magaiinea  of  gold 
on  two  diflerent  points  of  the  earths  sorikoe. 
Emigntirai,  from  theae  islands  at  leas^  has 
already  eonriderably  hOm  off,  and  laams 
likely,  for  the  preaent,  to  oontinut  to  decHne. 
Enough,  howmr,  itf  the  eolouring  impobe 
■till  remama  to  render  the  fhturo  brigiht  with 
promise;  and  there  is  probably  no  portion 
of  the  earth's  surfaee,  as  yet  all  but  unoccu- 
pied, which  «flhrs  so  vast  a  field  for  the  future 
oxtension  of  Christendom  (we  use  the  old- 
&shioned  word  as  including  the  religtm,  raoa, 
and  civilization  of  a  Christian  people),  as 
North-weatem  America,  from  the  Mexican 
frontier  to  or  beyond  the  Riwian  boundary. 

We  said  on  the  fomier  oceaaion  to  which 
we  BOW  refer>  that  Uiere  appeared  then  little 
pn^wbility  tliat  tbb  reg^,  ao  Imiting  to 
white  immj^ratioiit  oouid  icerfva  great 
■amount  <^  it^sy  ororland  travd  from  the  A^ 
lantio  Statea.  The  distance  appeared  too 
■enormous — the  hardships  to  be  undei^me 
too  severe — for  more  than  the  trannt  of  occa- 
sional recruits  from  the  boldest  elaaa  of  pio- 
mers.  And  notwithstanding  the  new  element 
introduced  into  the  calonlation  by  the  aH-dia- 
torbiDg  disooreryof  gold,  and  the  epidemic 
lage  for  its  acquisition  which  signalised  the 
mad  years  1849-1801,  the  erent  has  eetw 
tdnly  aupported  thia  view.  Aa  fbr  aa  we  can 
eoUect  Urn  Jhota,  not  above  onoi^th  of  the 
white  inhabitants  of  CdUimiia  have  pen*- 
tiated  thither  by  the  overland  route  i  but  the 
bones  of  many  Uiooaaads  who  have  perished 
■n  the  attempt,  are  bleaching  on  the  desolate 
prairies,  or  in  the  **  Canyons  "  of  the  Itodty 
Mountains.  The  strange  eaubliahment  of 
the  Mormon  Republic,  halfway  between  the 
frontier  of  Kansas  and  that  of  Califbmia, 
night  have  tended  greatly  to  facilitate  the 
oommunieation  I  but,  under  the  ciroumstanoea, 
haa  probably  rather  impeded  it  The  masa 
cf  immigratiaa  has  lewihed  San  Fruoiaoo  by 


sea  in  the  first  years  of  the  gold  diacorcryi 
ehieSy  by  the  magmflcent  fleet  of  **  efi|^)en" 
which  American  enterprise  soon  made  to  dr- 
euhte  round  Oape  Horn. 

"  The  clipper  afaip,"  saT  the  AnnaUsts  of 
California*  *'  u  virtually  tne  creation  of  San 
Francisco.  The  necossity  of  baring  ma- 
ohandise  as  speedily  as  possible  to  ao  distant 
a  market,— one  too  whidi  was  ao  Uable  to  be 
OTerstooked  by  goods, — early  frntetd 
chants  and  sbip-builders  intereated  in  tiw 
Califemta  trade  to  invent  new  and  supeiior 
models  of  vessels.  Hence  the  modem  di]h 
per  with  her  great  length,  sharp  lines  of  en- 
trance and  clearance,  aM  flat  bottora.  llMsa 
magnificent  veeacla  now  perform  the  hmMt 
regular  voyage  known  in  eoaamme,  rannv 
abng  both  eoaata  of  the  Amcrioaa  in  ihoat 
fbur  months." 

But  ainoe  the  oonstnietion  of  the  xaQnaf 
aoroaa  the  Isthmua  of  Panama,  the  paaan^ 
trafilo  to  CaUfbmia  prindpslly  tikm  that 
oouxae.  In  truth,  the  imimetiaobla  regioi 
which  ooouinea  the  centre  of  Noth  America 
is  scarcely  less  than  a  thousand  milea  ia  av- 
erage width — a  barrier  of  several  motatain 
ranges,  altematiog  with  sandy  or  rocky  plaiaii 
almost  without  perennial  liTera,  and  sutgest 
to  a  climate  of  extreme  winter  rigor.  The 
American  State  of  California — a  country 
about  as  large  as  France— has  an  eztreoMly 
rimple  top<^;raphy.  It  oceupiea,  in  the  fint 
place,  a  long  v^y,  bouDd«d  eaat  by  the 
Siem  Nevadb,  west  by  a  maritime  range  at 
Uttle  elevation,  and  communioating  with  the 
ice  thnH^h  the  ringle  outlet  of  the  haifaor 
of  San  FVandsoo,  pctaresqoely  termed  "the 
Golden  Gate**  by  its  modem  inbabitanu  I  and 
secondly,  the  slope  of  the  maritime  Siena  to 
the  sea. 

The  region  comprised  within  these  Umita 
appears  undoubtedly,  all  exaggeration  apart, 
to  be  one  of  the  moat  desirable  and  love^ 
portioni  of  the  earth.  It  afibrds  every  vsria^ 
of  surftce,  from  the  snowy  range  to  the  wid^ 
a]»ead  pastoral  valley,  only  in  extensive  pbuD 
oouotry  it  is  rather  deficient.  Ita  climate,  fir 
purposes  of  human  VJh  and  eiyoymcnt^  ii 
nearly  the  flneat  known.  It  has  a  tempers 
tiue  answering  to  that  ot  Italy;  hut  with 
drier  and  serener  aluea,  and  an  infinitely 
purer  ur.  It  occupies  exactly  the  hif  py 
interval  between  the  aridity  of  Mexico  and 
the  dripping  climate  of  Nortb-westem  Amer- 
ica. 

**The  year,"  mya  Mr.  Seyd,  **ia  dinded 
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into  the  dry  and  rainy  aeasona.  The  dry 
Reason  includea  the  greateiit  part  of  the 
tiprine,  all  the  mromer,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  rail.  During  thii  time  there  ie  eotutant 
Bunthine.  Heary  dews  fall  in  spring  and 
autumn,  whilst  the  summer  nights,  at  least  in 
high  summer,  are  more  or  less  dry,  Near 
the  coast  the  heat  is  moderate,  owing  to  the 
breeaes  which  blow  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  and  the  temperature  is  rarely  so 
high  as  that  of  an  English  summer.  In 
some  of  the  counties— nr  in  the  interior 
however — the  heat  is  much  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  their  latitude,  on  account  of  the  ab- 
sence of  these  cooling  sea-breezes. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  dav  the  heat  in  the 
interior  is  someUmes  great,  out  it  has  nothing 
ol  _  that  depressing,  suffixating  character 
wluch  we  observe  during  a  hot  summer  day 
in  Enghmd.  The  atmosphere  retains  its 
clearness  and  iiivigorating  influence.  But 
however  warm  a  day  may  nave  been,  towards 
evening  the  air  becomes  fresher  and  cooler ; 
and  whilst  the  temperature  remains  very  mild 
and  agreeable,  it  is  just  cool  enotwh  to  make 
you  mjoy  a  light  blanket;  and  uis  pleasant 
freshness  cdntrasta  strongly  with  the  swelter- 
ing and  suffocating  nights  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  or  the  tropics.  The  rainy  season 
eenerally  commences  in  the  latter  part  of 
November,  and  lasts  till  about  April.  But  it 
most  not  be  supposed  that  by  rainy  season 
we  naa perpeiutU  rain;  it  may  nmi  some- 
times toT  a  week  or  forbiight  together  with 
occaMonal  cessations  during  the  day,  but  then 
agwn  there  are  intervols  of  fine  sunn^  weath- 
er, lasting  also  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and 
these  are  perhaps  without  exception  uie  most 
agreeable  periods  of  the  year,  so  mild,  so 
frefihlv  green,  lo  comfortably  warm,  and  such 
a  relilef  after  a  long  spell  of  rain.  In  fact, 
the  rainy  season  in  Calil  Fomia  resembles  noth- 
ing so  much  OS  a  rather  rainy  summer  in 
England.  The  temperature  very  rarely  falls 
below  zero,  and  ice  has  made  its  apiKarance 
but  a  few  times;  snow  is  very  seldom  seen 
except  in  ihc  mountaneous  regions  towards 
the  Ilocky  Mountains,  where  it  rails  copiously, 
and  supplies  the  streams  with  wata  during 
thesummer. 

"A  curious  feature  in  the  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia is  the  almost  total  absence  of  thunder- 
storms. In  the  south  of  the  state  they  ore 
tead.  to  occur  sometimes,  but  farther  north 
they  are  unknown,  and  the  rolling  of  the  ar- 
tillery of  heaven  has  never  been  f^lt  in  San 
Francisco.  Slight  shocks  of  earthquake  are 
felt  occasionally,  as  all  along  the  Pacific 
shores,  originating,  no  doubt,  from  the  vol- 
canoes of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  some  thou- 
sand mites  from  us ;  hut  these  vibrations  are 
very  slight,  and  never  create  alum  or  do  die 
least  damage. 
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**From  the  above  description  the  reader 
will  percttve  that  the  cKmate  is  a  very  mod- 
erate one,  requiring  scarcely  ever  very  light 
or  very  heavy  clothing,  and  one  might  almost 
wear  one  suit  of  moderately  thick  texture, 
say  black  elothi  fnnn  year^  end  to  year's 
end.* 

"  The  air  of  California  is  fresh  and  invigor- 
ating, having  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
blood  and  lun^.  But  its  crj'stal  clearness  is 
most  extraordmary, '  Looking  from  an  eleva* 
tion  upon  a  widely  extended  landscape,  you 
are  sunirised  at  the  distinctness  of  every  ob- 
ject :  the  outlines  of  the  thirty  to  fifty  mUes 
distant  mountains  ore  as  Bhaq)ly  denned  as 
by  the  finest  ent^g  bstrument,  so  that  Uier 
appear  much  nearer  than  they  really  are,  ana 
every  shade  of  color  is  distinctly  visible. 
Standing  on  Telegraph  Hill  in  San  Frandseo, 
^-ou  have  a  most  splendid  view  of  the  city 
Itself,  and  of  the  lai^  bay,  with  Oaklands 
some  nine  miles  dirtant  On  the  oppoute 
■shore,  end  although  the  laige  vessels  in  the 
harbor  eppear  but  small  boats,  you  can  yet 
plainly  duUnguish  every  rope  and  line  in 
them,  and  almott  fancy  you  can  grasp  the 
trees  of  distant  Oaklands,  so  beautiiullv  clear 
and  transparent — almost  painfully  clear  to 
the  unaccustomed  eye— is  tne  atmosphere  of 
California. 

"  The  brilliancy  of  a  moonlight  night  is  so 
great  that  commoa  print  obq  he  easily  read, 
and  ohiectB  at  a  great  distance  be  discerned 
with  mtle  difficulty.  We  have  ouTselvet, 
hum  the  top  of  a  hill*  seen  distinctly  the 
houses  of  a  town  some  dght  milea  distant*" 

We  should  1m  sorry  to  endorse  all  the 
raptures  of  Mr.  Seyd,  who  writes  in  the 
avowed  character  of  an  emigration  agent  for 
California:  but  we  believe,  from  comparing 
other  accounts,  that  he  has  but  little  ever- 
rated  the  substantial  merits  of  the  climate. 
The  drought  of  the  summer,  however,  ii 
trying  to  Europeans  j  and  San  Francisco  it- 
self, situated  in  a  funnel  which  collects  the 
eea  blasts  and  diaehai:ge8  them  inland,  seema 
by  no  means  an  attractive  locality  in  thia  Te> 
specL  "  If  the  winter  be  not  unusually  wet ' 
— saj-s  Mrs.  Famham,  who,  however,  has  on 
especial  grudge  agunst  the  plaee,^ — 

"  there  is  some  delightful  weather  to  be  eit- 
jo^ed.  If  it  be,  you  are  flooded,  and  the 
ramy  season  doses,  to  give  place  to  what  is 
miscalled  summer :  a  season  so  cold,  that 
you  require  more  clothing  than  you  did  in 
January;  so  damp  with  1^  and  mists,  that 
you  are  p«ietntea  to  the  verv  narrow  t  eo 
windy,  tnat  if  yon  are  abroaa  ic  the  after- 
noon it  ia  a  continual  atm^le.   Tour  eyea 
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are  blinded,  your  teeth  set  on  edge,  and  your 
whole  person  made  so  uncomfortable  by  the 
Band  that  has  ioainuated  ititelf  through  your 
clotbingt  ^h^^  yo"  Muld  not  coooeiTe  it  possi- 
ble to  »el  a  senutioa,  short  of  a  warm  bath 
and  suover  by  way  of  prelimioaries.  These, 
as  water  is  very  scarce  (and,  for  the  most 
part,  very  bad),  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  have 
m  dwelbng-houses ;  consequently,  you  give 
youraelf  up  to  a  state  of  phyaical  vretched- 
4Bees,  your  sell-reapeet  declines,  and  you  go 
on  from  day  to  day,  hoping  more  and  more 
faintly,  on  eadi  auooBeding  one,  that  your 
moral  nature  may  withstand  these  trials  of 
the  material,  but  feeling,  if  you  are  possessed 
of  ordinary  aenttibilities,  lively  apjarebensions 
that  yoor  friends  will  hm  cause  to  deplore 
the  issuer"  (P.  7a) 

One  invahiaUe  dianeteriatie  of  the  cHmate 
deserrei  notice :  the  abaence  of  deeompoa- 
ing  qnalitiea  is  moat  remarkable."  Malaria, 
ague,  low-fever,  seem  almost  unknown,  and 
a  Chadwick  would  find  himself  as  much  out 
of  place  in  California  as  a  Mechi  in  the  great 
Sahara.  Well  was  it  for  San  Francisco,  dur- 
ing its  gold  fever,  that  other  epidemics 
seemed  to  avoid  it.  The  wretched  emigrants, 
who  died  by  thouaanda  of  sheer  exhaustion, 
rather  than  diseases,  lay  unboned  or  hal^ 
buried  almost  in  the  very  atreeti. 

"  Coffins  and  shrouds  were  luxuries  which 
the  dead  needed  not,**  aay  the  Annaliata, 
"  and  the  living  could  not  share.  ....  Peo- 
ple could  not  be  troubled  to  walk  slowly  and 
reveraitly  half  a  mile,  fai  those  busy  times, 
to  inter  a  dead  stranger.  A  shallow  hole  in 
the  nearest  open  space  served  the  purpose 
just  an  well  as  the  grandest  mausoleum 
would  have  done.  In  grading  the  streets, 
ainking  wells,  and  digging  the  fbundations  of 
houses  in  after  years,  the  bones  of  such  as 
had  been  buried  in  this  ftahkm  were  fre- 
quently brought  to  light." 

No  Nem«ia,  however,  visited  with  peatt- 
lenee  this  aavage  disregard  of  the  last  decent 
aolemnitiea ;  the  corpses  were  mommifled  by 
the  process  of  nature  as  they  by. 

The  better  portions  of  California  appear  to 
be  singularly  adapted  for  almost  all  the  agri- 
culture of  temperate  r^ons,  by  soil  aa  well 
as  climate.  If  indeed  we  may  put  faith  in 
oar  local  authorities,  every  prodifction  of  the 
earth,  native  and  cultivated,  from  the  cabbage 
to  the  [dne  tree,  puts  to  shame  the  correspond- 
ing  specimens  of  the  worn-out  East  But 
we  cannot  tell  how  much  may  be  owing  to 
that  Cyclopean  grandeur  of  description  in 
vhieh  Amncican  &ncy  ia  apt  to  indulge.  At  j 
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the  "  State  Agricultural  Fair,"  held  at  Sacra- 
mento, 186d,  were  exhibited,  among  other 
prodigiea,  a  beet  weighing  73  Iba.:  a  carrot 
wrighing  lOIb.  and  three  feet  three  indiea  in 
length :  "there  ven  fifty  in  the  same  bed  of 
equJ  rize : "  a  com  atalk  measuring  21  feet 
9  inches  in  height :  an  apple  meaauring  1^ 
inches  each  way  I  Whatever  may  be  the  real 
troth  in  the  matter  of  beetroot  and  tomatas, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  enor- 
mous dimensions  which  the  forest  treea  reach 
in  some  localitiea.  Generally  speaking,  CaE- 
fomia,  except  towards  the  norUi,  appears  to 
be  by  no  means  a  thickly  wooded  oouatiy, 
etpedally  when  compared  with  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  of  the  United  Statea.  Tfae  apaiae 
character  of  Mexican  vegetation  oontitniei  to 
many  degrees  northward.  But  aome  por- 
tiona  of  the  skirts  of  both  the  Sierna  are 
clothed  with  fbrests  of  incomparable  gnm- 
denr :  where  ^flerent  wieUes  <tf 
pines,  and  that  problematical  monster,  the 
"  Wellingtonia  of  English  nuraeiy^arden- 
ers,  grow  and  decay,  generation  after  genera^ 
tion,  in  solitudes  aa  yet  unbroken  by  Yankee 
lumberers.  *<  On  the  rancho  of  Captain  Gra- 
ham," about  five  miles  from  the  Mission  near 
wiiidi  Mrs.  Famham  estabUahed  herself,  near 
the  coast,  some  ^ty  miles  south  of  Ssd 
FranoBco, — 

*'  is  a  tract  of  forest,  m  which  the  trees  ate 
of  enormous  size.  On  all  aides  of  you  rise 
immense  boles,  whose  ahitude  is  reckoned  by 
hundreds  of  fbct,  and  whose  diameter  is  fron 
ten  to  twelve,  fourteen,  and  eighteen  feet,  st 
the  height  of  a  man.  One  known  aa  the  Big 
Tree,  measures  300  feet,  and  nearly  nineteen 
across  at  six  feet  from  the  ground.  Yet  peo- 
ple in  looking  for  it  not  umrequently  pau  it, 
so  unnotjceable  is  it  among  ita  toweriiv 
neighbors.  These  trees  are  of  a  spedes  of 
cedar :  the  red  wood  of  the  country,  of  wluih 
the  lumber  is  chiefly  manufiwtured. 

The  famous  forest  of"  Wellingtonia  gran- 
tee," from  whence  the  specimen  of  bsik  was 
derived  which  may  atill  be  seen,  we  thnA,  st 
the  Crystal  Palace,  is  to  be  fotmd,  if  we  may 
believe  Mr.  Seyd,  in  the  country  of  Calaveta^ 
on  the  eastern  Nevada,  and  nearly  in  the  lat- 
itude of  San  Frandsco.  "The  Father  of  the 
forest "  a  prostrate  tree,  of  which  the  same 
authority  gives  us  a  lithograph  sketch, "  mea- 
sures fifty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  *iip> 
po»ed  height  when  standing  above  500  feet ! " 
that  ia,  a  good  deal  higher  than  St.  Paul's ! 
j  But  California  ii  not  contented  with  soprem- 
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•ey  In  the  T^tablc  world  alone.  Her  irater- 
bill  and  pred|nces,  we  are  inlbnned,  are  on  a 
■eale  aqiuUy  auperior  to  all  iiDiUar  wondua 
im  tha  old  world  and  tfie  new.  la  tha  Yobm- 
Bito  TClkj,  MaiipoM  coonQr,  aiher  aa  large 
M  the  Thames  at  Richmond  takea  a  siogle 
leap  of  2,100  feet  perpendicular,  the  total 
h^ht  of  the  &1I  being  3,100! 

Such  was  tlie  beautiful  region  otct  which 
a  few  Spanish  missioaarieB  maintained  for 
two  oenturiea  thrir  eomnolent,  peaocAil  dieoo> 
raej,  hefore  the  advent  of  the  American 
■qoatten. 

"  Where  waa  ever  a  people  so  steeped  in 
eonteotment  as  that  winch  was  found  here  ? 
.The  labors  of  the  devoted  Jesuit  miBsimaries 
had  planted  the  ctom  beneath  those  lovely 
aides,  long  years  before  they  .came  hither. 
The  Indians,  were  already  converted,  to  their 
kanda,  ftom  lawlasa  enemies  to  useftil  and 
■erfeoUjr  manageable  aervanta.  How  they 
inxuiiated  in  the  ease  (rf  their  ^Hmdaneel 
How  theyreposed  on  the  generoua aoU  irttoae 
redundant  energies  sprang  to  th«r  eoarse 
husbandry,  with  a  profusion  aeareely  equalled 
in  any  other  cHme  habitable  by  the  wlute 
faeel  With  what  a  pleasing  hnt  unlaborioni 
joy  we  may  imagine  them  hailing  the  safe 
•rrifBls  of  the  trading  vessels  tlut  viated 
their  coast  I  Their  herds  mnltipHed  withont 
care,  and  their  /rjjolea  and  grains,  once 
sown,  reouired  no  diurnal  (annual)  renewing. 
Crops  sufficient  for  their  plentiful  tubsistence, 
— ^d  what  wanted  they  more  P  came  sponta- 
fieoosly ;  the  first,  second,  and  sometimes  the 
third  year,  after  the  aeed  had  been  sown. 
Their  noraM  were  fleet,  and  so  numomua,  that 
it  waa  no  extravagance  to  destn^  then  when- 
•vcr  caprice,  pleasure,  or  eonvenienoe  (and 
dmy  rar^  knew  more  earnest  motivea)  dic- 
tated. Their  greatest  luxury  waa  ease ;  am- 
bition vraa  rnixnown  to  them  as  a  people. 
They  were  bom,  they  matured,  and  died,  in 
■b  imdiatariMd  ratmd  of  animal  enjmient." 
(Mn.  FanJMm,  p  823.) 

It  unat,  however,  be  added,  that  the  ehro> 
nie  state  of  revolntioii  in  Mexico,  and  the 
ftsva  of  impending  secularizadon,  had  ren- 
dered the  fathers  very  careleu  in  the  manage- 
ment of  thdr  property,  and  brought  their 
aftirs  into  a  state  of  dilapidation,  long  before 
the  American  irruption.  Thar  highest  pe- 
riod of  prosperity  seems  to  have  been  idwnt 
1884 1  from  that  time  their  wealth  and  dviti- 
ntion  appear  to  have  declined;  and  there 
can  he  no  doubt  that  the  ten  iDdnstrious  and 
energetic  dwellers  in  this  land  of  indolence 
heartily  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  Ai^[k>- 
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Saxon  Bettlem  who  wen  so  soon  to  "  improTp 
them  off  the  foce  of  the  earth." 

The  annala  of  Filibusterism,  howevei^  are 
among  the  meanest  portions  of  history,  nor 
can  they  be  elevated  into  dignity  by  the  cot 
oiing  of  tawdry  romance,  in  whidt  our  Amei^ 
lean  brethren  are  in  the  baint  of  dresdng 
them  up.  We  omit,  therefore,  all  the  detaib 
of  the  gradual  annexation  of  CaEfornia,  mth 
which  the  "Annals"  fhrnish  usj  the  "pre- 
mature "  attempt  of  the  gallant  Commodore 
Jones  in  1842,  who  hoisted  the  stars  and 
fftripes  at  Monterey  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  and  bad  to  haul  them  down  and  **  re- 
store the  place  to  its  former  owners,  vrith  as 
handsome  an  apology  as  he  could  make  for 
his  eztrao^inary  proceedings ; "  the  valorous 
deeds  of  'Cokmel  John  C  Fremont,  ^noe 
illustrious  on  a  greater  stage;  or  the  *  bdd, 
daring,  and  energetic  measnrea  adopted  in 
1845,  and  prosecuted  by  Commodore  Bobert 
F.  Stockton,"  who  is  evidently  the  fevorite 
hero  of  the  Annalists.  The  private  hostili- 
ties of  these  gentlemen  against  the  Creole 
population  beoime  national  aets,  and  they 
were  themselves  converted,  not  perhaps  alto- 
gether to  their  own  satisfaction,  from  bucca- 
neers Into  legitimate  warriors,  by  the  declar- 
ation of  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  in  1846.  Stockton,  with  three  hun- 
dred sailors  and  marines  on  foot,  daring^ 
marched  into  the  interior  to  attack  the  Mex^ 
can  Gooeral,  Castro,  who  had  more  than 
twice  his  number  of  mounted  ipMiera,  and 
seven  pieces  of  artillery,  at  the  nisuon  of 
I<os  A^eles.   The  general 

"  informed  the  commodore  by  a  courier,  *  that 
if  he  marched  upon  the  town  he  would  find 
it  the  grave  of  his  men.'  '  Then,*  said  the 
commodore,  'tell  the  general  to  have  the 
bells  ready  to  toll  in  ue  morning  at  eight 
o'ck>ck,  as  I  ahall  be  there  at  that  time.' 
He  was  there ;  but  Castro  in  the  meantima 
had  broken  up  his  camp^  mounted  with  an 
armed  band,  and  fled." 

The  authority  of  the  Mexican  Federation 
dissolved  into  thin  air.  California  wu  an- 
nexed to  the  States  as  a  territory;  and  after 
fighting  through  one  desperate  insurrection 
of  the  unhappy  Creoles,  who,  as  usual, 
plucked  up  a  spirit  when  it  was  too  late,  the 
Americans  consolidated  their  dominion  by 
the  peace  of  1848,  and  the  ill^timate  title 
of  tiie  filibuster  merged  in  tlw  leoognind 
ij^  of  the  oonquerw. 
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At  the  close  of  hostilitisB,  California  waa 
aupposed  to  contain  from  12,000  to  15,000 
white  inhabitants ;  Creoles,  Yankees,  "  runar 
way  seamen,  and  adventurers  of  all  nations," 
and  not  a  few  Mormona,  the  scattered  fore- 
zunners  of  the  great  westward  migiation  of 
that  eonmunity. 

At  this  period  there  stood  on  the  ute  oi 
the  fiitare  tiby  of  San  Franaiseo,  near  the 
mission  of  that  aamei  a  £ttle  Spanish  village 
.  entitled  "  Terba  Buena,"  which  had  grown  up 
elose  to  the  "  Golden  Qatt,"  and  at  the  best 
point  of  the  bay  for  the  establishment  of  a 
harbor.  In  1836,  one  Jacob  Primer  Lesse 
established  himself  as  a  trader  on  this  spoL 
Much  altercation  and  bitterness  of  spirit  en- 
aued  between  him  and  the  Califoinian  author- 
ities of  the  time,  before  he  could  obtain  a  lot 
"in  the  spot  where  the  St.  Francis  Hotel 
mt  subsequently  nected,  at  the  comer  of 
Clay  and  Dupont  Streets.**  Here  he  erected 
bii  house — the  parent  of  the  future  dty — and 
oorered  it  in,  with  a  prophetic  foresight,  on 
the  4th  of  July.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
married  a  dster  of  General  Vallgo,  one  of 
the  few  natives  who  had  the  sense  and  ener- 
gy to  go  shares  with  the  speculating  Ameri- 
cans who  were  appropriating  the  luid ;  and 
"  from  this  union,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1838, 
sprung  their  oldest  child,  RosaUe  Lesse, 
being  the  first  bom  in  Yerba  Buena."  This 
Eve  of  San  Francisco  must,  therefore,  if  she 
still  lives,  have  attained  the  patriarchal  age  of 
twenty.  Her  femily,  it  seems,  have  since  re- 
moved to  (fngoa.  In  1847  the  population 
of  Yerbn  Buena  amounted  to  about  450 
•  souls.  In  January  that  year,  under  the 
anapiees  of  "  Washington  A.  Bartlett,  duef 
magjatrate,"  (the  town  bnng  then  hrid  by 
Hm  Americans  at  war  with  Mexico),  its  name 
was  changed  by  ordinance  to  San  Frandsco. 

By  a  singulv-  coincidence,  the  diacoveiy  of 
gold,  which  was  to  transform  this  petty  vil- 
lage in  iive  yean  into  one  of  the  great  marts 
of  the  world,  took  place  in  January  1848, 
just  as  the  Americans  were  obtaining  undis- 
puted possession,  on  the  land  of  Captain  Sut- 
ter, about  sixty  miles  east  of  the  now  Sacra- 
mento city,  on  the  south  fork  of  the  "  Rio  de 
los  Americanos."  One  James  W.  Marshall, 
who  bad  contracted  with  Sutter  to  build  a 
saw  mill,  first  discovered  the  g^Ittoing  paiti- 
oles  m  the  mud  of  the  hnA  on  whidi  he 
was  at  work. 

"All  trembling  with  excatement,  he  bur- 
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ried  to  his  employer,  and  told  his  story. 
Captun  Sutter  at  first  thought  it  wns  a  fic- 
tion, and  the  teller  only  a  mad  fool.  Indeed 
he  eonfesses  that  he  a  sharp  eye  apon 
his  loaded  rifle,  when  he^  whom  he  was 
tempt^  to  consider  a  maniae,  was  diarioiii^ 
his  marvellous  tale.  However,  his  doidMi 
were  all  at  an  end  when  Marshall  toesed  cm 
the  table  before  him  an  ounce  or  two  c^  the 
shining  dust.  The  two  agreed  to  keep  the 
matter  secret,  and  quietly  share  the  golden 
harvest  between  them.  Bat,  as  they  sftn> 
warda  searched  more  narrowly  together,  and 
gloated  upon  the  rieh  deposits,  their  eager 
gestures  and  looks,  and  muttered^  brwca 
words,  happened  to  be  closelv  watched  fav  a 
Mormon  laoorer  employed  albout  the  nei^ 
borhood.  He  followed  their  movements,  and 
speedily  became  as  wise  as  theouelm." 
(Amuutt  p-  132.) 

Marshall,  it  appears,  did  not  eeoape  the 
ordinary  lot  of  discoverers,  including  many  a 
greater  benefactor  of  his  species  than  hi» 
sd£  The  author  of  the  revelation  whiA  hsi 
added  so  many  millions  to  the  metallic  wealA 

the  world,  "  wander*  poor  and  homdeai 
over  the  land,"  say  the  Annaliats.  Generri 
Sutter,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  a  man  of  many  ^n- 
jeeta,  and  the  original  ground  kndlard  ol 
Saenunento  dty,  **  at  present  reddea  at  Ifosk 
Farm,  leading  the  happy,  contented  fife  of  a 
tiller  of  Uie  sdl."  And  so,  in  Mr.  CarlyM 
phrase,  the  pair  "  vanish  from  the  tissue  of 
our  history,"  and  are  lost  in  the  dense  maa 
of  human  figures,  swarming  into  the  path 
which  they  have  opened. 

For  now — in  1848 — began  that  wonderful 
flood  of  immigration  into  the  newly  pro- 
claimed Eldorado,  which,  though  Mlowcd, 
and  in  some  degree  snrpaiaed,  \/f  dnular 
events  in  Australia,  remuns  on  reooid  ai  en* 

the  moat  remarkable  passages  in  tha  reaiiit 
history  of  man.  The  phenomena  of  that 
wild  e{ndemlc  are  aliaoat  beyond  the  pom 
of  description.  Whoever  attempts  it  seemi 
to  stray,  almost  inevitably,  into  that  auperia* 
tive  vein  which  our  Transatlantic  breUureu  are 
BO  apt  to  use  in  portraying  the  vulgarest 
currencss,  that  when  Uiey  have  to  deal  with 
a  really  heroic  subject,  they  have  no  reeooise 
but  to  pile  up  their  magniloquenoe  mtit  it 
fiurly  bUs  over  into  the  burleeque. 

"The  circles  of  excitement  grew  wider  and 
wider,  and  scarcely  lost  strength  aa  they 
spread  &rtber  distant  First  uie  Mexicans 
from  the  nearest,  and  then  those  from  the 
remotest  provinces,  flocked  to  California. 
The  indolent,  yet  advoituroua,  half>wild  pop- 
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ulttion  of  Sonon  paiud  in  iu  many  thoa> 
Bands  from  the  south  i  wlule  Orcf^on  from 
the  north  sent  its  sturdjr  settlers  m  almost 
equal  numbers.  The  Saiidwicli  Islands  fol- 
lowed, with  thnr  strange  motlejr  of  white 
and  colored  races.  Peru  and  Chili  then  hur- 
ried, nn  innumerahle  crowd,  as  fut  as  ships 
could  he  obtained  to  carry  them  to  the  land 
of  gold.  Before  long  CSiina  sent  forward 
her  thousands  of  thrifty,  wandering  children, 
ileeble,  indeed,  both  in  bod^  and  mfaid,  but 
persevering  {  and,  from  theur  union  into  la- 
c>oring  companies,  capshle  of  great  Jisats. 
Australia  Ukewise  contributed  her  proportion 
ofderer  rasoab,  aiid,Mrhapi,aa  naayelcTer 
adTenturera  who  had  not  been  conTWted 
fehms.  The  UnhnlStatcB,  which  at  all  timee 
oontain  a  vut  ronng  and  odtable  popula- 
tion, next  were  aSheted  to  their  very  centres ; 
and  armies,  to  use  a  moderate  term,  were 
ominised  instantly  to  proceed  to  CaHfomis 
and  share  in  the  golden  spoiL  The  year 
1848  was  lost  for  the  land  passive,  but  by 
the  early  summer  of  1849,  great  and  numer- 
ous caravans  were  in  full  march,  by  various 
routes,  across  the  Socky  Mnuntaini.  Many 
hardships  were  endured  by  these  immigrants, 
and  numbers  died  on  the  road.  Bat  their 
uaburied  bodies  and  bleacbit^  skeletons  were 
unheeded  by  the  anececding  throngs  w  only 
pinnted  out  to  the  weary  yet  reatlMa  tranh 
leia  the  path  wh»e  otbtra  Had  gone  beforet 
and  which,  perhaps,  the  new  comers  tboold 
only  avoid.  On-— on — to  the  land  of  gold! 
Round  Cape  Horn,  fleets  were  bearing  addi- 
tional thousands;  while  throug^i  Mexico  to 
«U  her  eastefn  ports,  and  especially  aotoss 
the  Isthmus  of  Panamat  still  other  thousands 
were  hurrjing  by  new  ships  on  the  Pacific, 
to  the  "Golden  Gate."  Later  in  the  year, 
and  somewhat  diminished  in  intensity,  ttie  ex- 
titemcnt  produced  in  Europe  simihur  results. 
Many  of  the  young,  strong,  and  adventurous, 
the  itlle,  dissipated,  reckless,  sanguine  youths 
<rf  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Gennaoy, 
broke  through  the  ties  of  home,  friends,  and 
oounirv,  and^periiuw  of  dviUntion  itself,  and 
embarked  for  Caliumia,  to  aeiae  fortune  in  a 
bound,  and  with  me  eager  clutch,  or  to 
perish  in  the  attempt  These  astonishing  dr- 
oumstances  soon  gathered  a  jwpulation  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  the  wildest,  brRTCst, 
most  intelligent,  yM  most  reckless,  and  per- 
haps dangerous  beings  ever  before  collected 
into  one  small  distria  of  country. — {Annal$, 
pp.  133,  134.)  - 

OtiT  present  concem  is  with  the  dvU  his- 
tory of  C^ifoniia,  and  not  with  the  atatistics 
of  her  gold-fields :  we  will  therefore  only 
recapitulate  very  briefly  the  leaulta  of  the 
tables  published  by  Mr.  Newmarch  in  the 
coodu^g  volume  of  "  Tooke'a  History  of 


fnceu."  The  produce  of  gold  in  California 
rose  in  1651  to  nine  millions  sterling,  in  1852 
to  thirteen  millions :  unce  which  time  the 
increase  has  been  slow,  the  total  in  1856 
having  been  £15,400,000.  Altf^ther,  Cali- 
fornia  has  added  to  the  metallic  circulation 
of  the  world  about  one  hundred  milliona. 
How  far  the  improvements  which  are  goii^ 
on  in  the  process  of  "  quarts  crushing  "  may 
tend  to  counteract  the  evident  decrease  in 
the  available  aorfooa  depoaita^never  so  rich 
aa  those  of  Aartralifc '-remaina  as  yet  im- 
proved ;  but  we  beHave  that  some  balf^oisn 
English  eompantas  have  perished,  or  are  in 
proceas  of  decent  interment,  under  the  Wind- 
ing-up Act,  from  the  prosecution  of  this  line 
of  enterprise,  in  which  American  speculators 
on  the  spot  are  add  still  to  make  very  ade- 
quate profits. 

We  most  not  omit  to  mention,  that  the 
more  recent  discovery  of  great  wealth  in  that 
rarest  and  most  retiring  of  the  predous 
produota  of  the  earth,  quMuilver,  \kAb  flur 
to  secure  to  California  a  more  permanent 
source  of  prosperity  tlwu  her  gold-fields 
themtelvea.  Tlieae  minea  have  already  dieap- 
ened  quickdlvCT,  and  therein  stimulated 
the  dlver-produdng  indmtry  of  Mexico  and 
South  America,  to  audi  an  extent,  as  to 
render  improbable  the  prognosticationB  of 
the  relative  change  in  value  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver so  generally  indulged  in  of  late  years. 

The  available  auriferous  districts  have  been 
hitherto  exdusively  confined  to  the  basin  of 
the  Sacramento  River,  of  which  San  Frandsco 
commands  the  natural  outlet.  All  the  mar- 
itime trade  of  those  regions  is  therefore  con- 
centrated in  that  dngle  spot  At  the  close 
of  1849  it  numbered  20,006  inhabitants.  In 
1863,  nearly  fiO,000  including  6000  Qermant, 
6000  Fzeooh,  3000  Spanish  Amerioana  (pop- 
ularly termed  "  Greaien  %*ni  3000  Chinese. 
Smee  that  time  the  inoreaae  has  been  alow. 

How  unparalleled  an  aspect  did  tins  mar< 
vellous  place  present  during  those  four  years, 
into  which  the  ordinary  events  of  a  century 
were  crowded  I  A  great  dty  was  raised  from 
its  foundations,  and  whole  quarters  of  it  four 
times  rdmilt,  after  destruction  by  the  "  great 
fires  I*  its  institutions  ofganised,  its  muniot- 
pal  requirements  jvorided  for,  a  nuss  of  la- 
bor, both  phyaeal  and  mentd,  bestowed  on 
iu  erection  equal  to  what  may  be  expendec^ 
in  many  antoriea  m  perpetuatiiig  the  aom- 
nolant  oUtenoe  of  aome  Italian  or  German 
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city  of  old  renoirn ;  and  all  this  amidit  the 
excitement  of  the  neighboring  gold-fields, 
eontinually  exhausting  and  oontinually  re- 
newing the  settled  population,  and  with  a 
range  of  prices  for  the  commonest  articles  of 
life  and  industry,  which  alone  would  seem 
enough  to  have  rendered  the  employment  of 
such  continuous  labor  impoftiible. 

Every  week  despatched  ita  tliousanda  to 
the  di^ngs,  and  saw  its  hundreds  of  suc- 
oeasful  adventurers  return  to  disnpate  their 
eaminga  in  the  wild  enjoj-ment  of  that  lux- 
ury which  had  established  itself,  the  clinging 
parasite  of  wealth,  in  the  streets  of  the  in&nt 
metropolis.  The  harbor  was  crowded  with 
masts,  but  the  "  ships,  sailcwless,  lay  rotting 
onUieseai"  their  erews  were  at  the  diggings, 
and  the  return  of  ft  vessel  mattered  litUa  to 
any  one  but  the  owners,  for  Califbmia  had 
nothing  to  send  in  exchange  for  freigfata  of 
bulky  merchandise,  except  a  few  ounces  of 
precious  dust  The  perplexity  of  employera 
of  domestic  serrices  or  labor  was  ludiwous ; 
but  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  singled 
through  their  difficulties,  was  heroic. 

"  When  subsequently  immigrants  began  to 
arrive  in  numerous  bands,  any  amount  of  la- 
bor could  be  obtained,  provided  always  a 
most  unusually  high  price  was  pud  for  it 
Betumed  diggers,  and  those  who  cautiously 
had  never  went  [Angliei,  gone]  to  the  mines, 
were  tlien  also  glad  enough  to  work  for  rates 
varying  from  twelve  to  tnirty  dollars  arday, 
at  which  terms  most  capitalists  were  some- 
what afraid  to  commence  any  heavy  under- 
tiJiing.  The  hesitation  was  only  tor  an  in- 
stant ;  aoon  all  the  kbor  that  eould  possibly 
be  procured  was  in  ample  nqwst  at  whab- 
ercr  rates  were  demanded.  The  population 
of  a  great  State  was  suddenly  fiocking  in  on 
them,  and  no  jireparationB  hud  hitherto  been 
made  for  its  reception.  Building  lots  had  to 
be  Btipreyed,  and  streets  graded  and  planked, 
hills  levelled,  hollows,  lagoons,  and  the  bay 
itself  piled,  capped,  filled  up,  and  pianked ; 
lumber,  bricks,  and  all  other  building  mate- 
rials provided  at  most  extraordinary  high 
prices.  Houses  built,  finished,  and  furnisheu ; 
great  warehouses  and  stores  erected ;  wharves 
run  far  out  into  the  sea ;  numberless  tons  of 
goods  removed  from  shipboard,  and  delivered 
and  shipped  anew  everywhere ;  and  ten  thou- 
sand ouier  things  had  all  to  be  done  without 
a  moment's  unnecessary  delav.  Long  before 
dbese  tilings  were  completed,  the  sand  hiUi 
and  barren  ground  around  the  town  were 
*  overspread  with  a  multitude  of  canvas,  blan- 
ket, and  bou^h-covered  tents.  The  bay  was 
alive  with  shipjniv  asd  small  oraft  carrying. 
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passengers  and  goods  backwards  and  for- 
wards) the  unplanked,  ungraded,  unformed 
streets — at  one  time  moving  heaps  of  dry 
sand  and  dust,  at  another  miry  ah}-sses,  whose 
treacherous  depths  sucked  in  horse  and  dray 
(and  occasionally  man  himself  ),  were  crowdea 
with  human  bcL-^s  from  eveiy  comer  of  the 
nniveiae,  and  cf  every  tongue;  all  exdted 
and  busy,  plotting,  sneaking,  working,  buj^ 
ing  and  selung  town  Iota,  shiploads  ol  every 
kind  of  aasorted  merehandiae,  the  ships  them- 
selves if  they  eould,  though  that  was  not 
often,  gold-dust  in  hundredweights,  nnc^ 

Snare  leagues  in  extent,  with  tifnr  tho  jands 
cattle,  allotments  in  hundreds  of  contem- 

{listed  towns,  already  prettily  designed  and 
aid  out, — on  paper, — and,  in  short,  speculat- 
ing and  gambling  in  every  branch  of  mod- 
em commerce,  and  in  many  strange  things 
peculiar  to  the  time  and  the  place. 
everybody  made  money,  and  wot  suddailg 
growing  rich. 

"  The  loud  vnces  of  the  eager  seller  and 
as  eager  buyer,  the  laugh  of  reckless  pt^,  the 
bold  accenta  of  swiceBafol  specolatioii,  the 
stir  and  bum  of  active  hmned  labor,  as  Bsa 
and  brute,  horse  and  buliodc,  and  their  guides, 
struggled  and  mana^ted  through  heaps  ef 
loose  rubbish,  over  hills  of  sand,  and  amoBg 
deceiving  deep  mud  pools  and  swamps,  61m 
the  am  axed  newly-amved  immigrant  with  an 
almost  appalling  sense  of  the  exuberant  life, 
energy,  and  enterprise  of  the  place.  He 
breathed  quick  and  faintlr,  faia  umbs  ^rrs 
weak  as  water,  and  his  ^eert  sunk  within 
him  as  he  thought  of  the  dreadfol  conflirt, 
when  he  approached  and  minglefl  amoi^ 
that  ctHifused  and  terrible  business  battle. 

"Gambling  saloons,  glittering  like  fiury 
palaces,  like  them  suddenly,  sprung  into  ex- 
istence, studding  nearly  all  aides  ofthePlan, 
and  eveiy  street  in  its  neighborhood.  As  if 
intoxicating  drinks  from  the  well  plenished 
and  splendid  bar  they  each  contained  were 
insufficient  to  the  scene,  mune  added  its 
loudest  if  not  its  sweetest  charms,  and  aB 
was  mod,  fercrish  mirth,  where  fortunes  wen 
lost  and  won  upon  the  green  cloth  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  All  classes  gambled  in 
those  days,  from  tne  starch  white-nefskclotfaed 
professor  of  religion  to  the  veriest  black  ras- 
cal that  earned  a  dollar  b^  blackening  mas- 
sa'a  boots.  Nobody  hadleisure  to  think  even 
a  moment  of  his  occupation,  and  how  it  was 
viewed  in  Christian  lands.  The  heated  br^ 
was  never  allowed  to  get  codtTwhile  a  Irit  of 
coin  or  dust  was  left.  These  saloons,  there* 
fore,  were  crowded  night  and  day  by  impa- 
tient travellers,  who  never  could  satiat-  them- 
selves T/ith  exdtement,  nor  get  rid  too  toon 
of  their  golden  heaps. 

"The  world  perhaps  has  never  before  seen 
such  s  spectacle,  and  probably  nothing  of  the 
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kind  will  be  witnesud  for  generations  to 
come.  Happy  the  man  who  ean  tell  of  thoiie 
thing*  which  he  iaw,  and  perhaps  bimBelf  did, 
at  Son  Frandtco  at  that  time.  He  shall  be 
an  oracle  to  admiring  neighbon.  A  city  of 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  impio- 
Tised.  The  people  nearly  all  adult  males, 
itrong  in  person,  dercr,  bold,  sanruine,  restr 
less,  ud  reckless.**  (jlimoff,  pp.  21A-7.) 

"  The  people  nearly  all  adult  males."  All 
the  features  of  vice,  and  squalor,  and  brutali- 
ty which  these  few  words  indicate,  ean  never 
be  adequately  portrayed,  and  from  much 
which  our  annalists  have  not  hesitated  to  place 
on  record,  the  pen  of  the  transcriber  shrinks. 
The  few  miserable  women  who  were  attracted 
to  San  Frandsco  by  the  demand  of  the  gam- 
bling houses  and  other  places  of  resort,  where 
the  mad  profusion  of  the  diggings  found  a 
Tent,  were  drawn  from  Mexico,  from  the  half- 
breeds  of  the  iDterior,  the  "  Kanakas  "  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands;  many  were  Cbineie,  the 
most  degraded  of  til ;  and  not  a  few  of  the 
higher  order  of  female  adTenturers  from  mere 
dTilizrd  regions.  One  of  our  annalists* cleTer 
woodcut  illustrations,  headed  "  San  Frandsco 
Beauties,  the  Celestial,  the  Senora,  and  the 
Madame,"  as  they  might  have  been  seen,  in 
1853,  perambulating  the  streets  in  common, 
is  enough  to  grieve  the  heart  of  the  reader 
when  he  thinks  of  the  world  of  utter  and 
hopeless  wretchedness  concealed  beneath  the 
diuihing  exteriors,  thus  strangely  brought  into 
flontacL  Tin  mere  s^ht  of  an  attraotiTC 
woman — the  mere  sound  of  her  Ttrfce— were 
pleasures  in  those  daj-s,  for  which  the  reckless 
miner  was  ready  to  squander  a  portion  of  his 
hoard.  "  Men  were  frequently  willing  to  pay 
lately  for  the  slight  privilege  addiessiug 
one  in  the  way  of  business."  At  eating- 
houses,  saloon*,  and  especially  gambling 
houses,  the  proprietors  accordingly  found  that 
to  engage  a  passable  "  demoiselle  du  comp- 
toir "  was  an  investment  profitable  beyond 
measure ;  and  more  than  one  saloon  girl 
ipeedtly  became  a  millionnaire  on  her  own  ac- 
count, either  through  marriage  or  successful 
speculation. 

It  was  the  result  of  profoond  meditation  on 
this  unsatisfect(»y  state  of  things  which  in- 
duced our  feir  authoresst  EUxa  J.  Famham, 
to  undertake  that  voyage  to  California,  of 
which  the  entertaining  little  volume  before  us 
contains  the  account.  Her  **  exphuiatory 
preface  "  seems  indeed,  to  us,  to  need  a  great 
dedl  more  explanation.  As  for  as  we  can  make 
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out,  she  must  be  the  widow  of  our  old  friend 
Thomas  J.  Famham,  Esquire,  whose  travels 
in  the  **  great  Western  Prairies  "  we  reviewed 
in  the  year  1643.  But  from  the  drcumstanee 
that  her  call  to  visit  California  apparently  took 
place  on  the  death  of  that  worthy  person  at 
San  Frandsco,  in  September,  1848,  and  from 
sundry  allunons  to  cruel  misconceptions,  and 
to  slanders  heaped  npon  her  **  in  her  oifidal 
as  well  as  priTste  eharscteri"  alludons  to 
events  of  which  we  are  compelled  to  oonfesa 
our  entire  ignorance — we  infer  that  she  is  a 
"  femme  incomprise,"  one  of  the  "  struggling 
advocates,"  as  she  terms  them,  "  of  woman's 
rights."  Be  this  how  it  may,  she  determined, 
it  seems,  to  make  the  private  occasion  which 
called  her  to  California  of  general  use  to  the 
world.  She  issued  a  drcular  st  New  York, 
in  which  she  set  forth  that "  among  the  many 
privations  and  deteriorating  influences  to 
which  the  thousands  who  are  flocking  thither 
will  be  subject,  one  of  the  greatest  is  the  alh- 
sence  of  woman,  with  all  her  kindly  cares  and 
powers,  10  pceoUarly  eonsenative  to  man  on* 
der  such  dreomstanoes.'*  She  proposed,  ao- 
cordingly,  to  go  out  at  the  head  of  a  company 
of  women, — one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and 
thirty,  being  enough  in  her  opinion  to  make 
the  speculation  of  chartering  a  vessel  a  safe 
one, — consisting  of  persons  "  not  under  twen- 
ty-five years  of  age,  who  shall  bring  from  their 
clei^man,  or  some  authority  of  the  town 
where  they  reside,  satisfactory  testimonials  of 
character,  capadty,  &c,  and  who  can  contrib- 
ute the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars." 
The  stem  morality  which  resolved  to  inflict 
on  the  sighing  Califomians  none  but "  persona 
above  twenty-flve  years  of  age,"  deserves  par- 
ticular admiration.  That  due  care  might  be 
taken  of  this  convoy  of  strong-minded,  mid- 
dle-aged spinsters,  she  ferther  proposed  "  that 
the  party  should  include  six  or  eight  respecta- 
ble married  men  and  their  families."  Vfe  re- 
gret to  say,  thst  this  project,  though  fisrmally 
approved  of  by  some  dozen  distinguished  per- 
sons of  the  State  of  New  York,  including  the 
respectable  name  of  Catherine  Sedgwick,  and 
the  celebrated  one  of  the  Hon.  H.  Greely, — 
proved  abortive.  Whether  the  necessity  im- 
posed on  the  candidate  of  dedaring  herself 
above  twoiQHftve  had  anything  to  do  with  thia 
result,  we  eannot  eay.  But  only  three  ladiea 
could  be  procured  on  Uiese  terms,  to  rain  thdr 
'*  conservative  influenoea  "  on  the  bachelora  ai 
San  Fnndica  Two     these,  the  reader  will 
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be  charmed  to  hear, "  him  retimed  with  the 
means  of  liiing  comfbrtably  the  reat  itf  their 
da}'at  and  with  unatsined  reputations;"  the 
third  was  m  inmate  of  Iba.  Famham^  Auni- 
ly  when  she  wrote. 

We  must  not,  however,  part  with  this  lady 
in  the  spirit  of  sarcasm.  Whatever  be  the 
merit  of  her  speculations  on  the  subject  of 
woman's  rights,  she  set  about  farming,  as  soon 
M  she  reached  Califbmia,  with  the  hearty  en- 
energy  of  a  vigorous  brain  and  body,  and  with 
true  American  helpfulness  and  resource.  Her 
naxrative  is  singularly  cheerful  and  inspuriting, 
as  well  as  fuU  of  valuable  information :  and  it 
is  irith  x^iret  that  we  learn  from  the  close  of 
it  that  her  own  hopes  of  suooeasfUl  induatry 
wore  cniahed,  through  the  diahoneaty  of  an 
agent  in  San  FniuaBOO,  wluc^  redooed  ho:  to 
ruin. 

That  San  Francisco,  and  the  State  of  which 
itfbrms  the  capital,  should  have  Hved  through 
this  early  period  of  anarchy,  and  assumed 
the  form  of  tolerably  regular  oooununities,  is 
commonly  made  a  ground  for  encomium  on 
the  self-sufficing  and  self-forming  character  of 
the  American  race.  And  to  a  certain  extent 
the  praue  is  well  merited.  Our  cousins  do 
certainly  show  a  wonderful  aptitude  for  "  get- 
ting on "  under  diffioultiaa— ^  eonatmcting 
a  temporary  machine,  which  shall  do  the 
day's  work  roughly,  bat  suocessfidly,  in  the 
absence  of  an  orgwiised  polity.  But  it  is 
not  the  less  true — and  the  Annals  of  San 
Frandsco,  com|Hled  by  three  moat  patriotic 
chrcMiiclers,  are  here  to  testify  it — that,  of 
late  years,  they  have  lamentably  &iled  in 
their  attempts  to  organise  the  political  system 
itself  on  a  rational  and  solid  basis.  Democ- 
racy pushed  to  the  extreme,  as  we  now  see  it, 
seems  to  have  two  cravings  which  are  never 
satisfied, — the  one,  for  the  incessant  excite- 
ment of  elections  to  all  offices — the  other,  for 
sssiduously  disobeying,  insulting,  and  vilifying 
the  authorities  wliioh  its  own  ekctiona  have 
established. 

California  became  a  TerritMy,  aa  we  have 
seen,  hi  1M8»  a  State  befbre  the  end  of  1849. 
In  the  btenral,  the  government  was  of  course 
administered,  aceord^g  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  Union,  by  the  authorities  of  the  General 
Oovemment;  but  Governor  Riley  and  bis 
subordinates  appear  to  have  refrained  dis- 
creetly from  talung  any  part  in  afihira ;  in- 
deed, it  has  been  whispered  that,  finding  it 
impossible  to  keep  an  official  staff  tc^ether, 


His  Honor  took  a  turn  at  the  dii^ings  Ui^ 
self  during  a  portion  of  his  magietracy.  But 
as  soon  as  the  State  acquired  ftilnesBfrf'  rightly 
her  local  Constitution  came  into  complete 
action.  Every  officer,  executive  and  judidal 
alike,  is  eli^Ie  by  the  people,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  term  of  office,  from  the  Oovemsr 
down  to  the  Comptroller,  Treasurer,  and  Sm- 
veyorOeneral,  and  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  down  to  the  District  Ab- 
tomeys  and  Coroners ;  and  the  system  «f 
rotation  is  so  ingeniously  contrived  as  to 
afford  the  citisens  the  pleasurable  irritation  of 
elections  going  on  at  all  times  and  in  sU 
comers  of  the  State.  Bloreom,  the  U» 
dpal  Elections  of  Saa  Francisco  have  been 
from  the  beginning  matters  of  still  greita 
biterest  and  importance,  and  more  orgamssd 
oorniption,  than  those  of  the  State  offoM 
themselves.  We  need  not  particularise  ths 
results.  Those  fomiliar  with  the  workings  «f 
such  institutions  might  easily  foresee  theai: 
those  who  judge  by  the  e&cts,  may  find  theit 
latter  amply  detuled  in  every  account  of  Cilfr 
fomian  affairs. 

**  Host  persons  thought  the  troubled  dm 
were  past,"  says  Mrs.  Famham,  (after  tM 
achievements  of  the  Vigilance  Conunittee  of 
1861,  of  wliich  more  presently,)  **  and  indeed 
for  some  time  there  appeared  no  reason  to 
apprehend  a  return  of^  them.  But  one  bad 
uid  alarming  fbature  was  always  observable, 
— the  election  of  the  wont  men  to  office.  I 
know  it  may  be  said  that  thia  is  true  of  other 
States,  as  well  as  of  Califomia,  and  it  is  pain- 
ful to  have  to  confess  it  But  there  is  s 
broad  distinction  between  such  results  in  the 
older  States  and  m  tlus— a  distiocticm  which 
has  two  phases :  one,  viz.,  that  such  dH^cei 
were  much  more  dangerous  there  than  eb^ 
where,  because  men  m  office  were  practically 
unchecked  in  their  deeds.  .  .  .  Notwitbsttoift- 
mg  the  enormous  malfeasances  known  to  bsvs 
been  committed,  notwithstanding  Uiat  ths 
State  is  disgraced  by  s  catalt^e  of  officisl 
abuses  and  crimes,  at  which  every  good  dtiaen 
stands  aghast  when  they  are  recounted  lb 
him,  there  is  not  yet  recorded  one  sentence  of 

gunishment  upon  an  official  ofiender.  .... 
<ut  there  was  another,  and,  if  posmble,  worse 
side  to  this  political  feet.  This  was,  the  posi- 
tive and  notorious  foulness  of  the  charactcis 
often  chosen  to  fill  public  stations.  It  is  ofteo 
said  of  the  candidates  in  oar  popular  eleetioei 
in  other  Stetes,  that  we  lose  aigbt  of  flteeM 
in  choosing  them,  and  it  is  too  <rfkeB  tone: 
but  in  California  it  has  been  freqnently  seta 
that  groas,  positive,  diigiaoelbl  mifilneas  was 
the  surest  means  of  mooMa.  ....  Thtn 
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anemed  often  a  ty«teiaatic,  deliberate  chooc- 
ing  of  tbe  wont  material  offered :  which  is 
ever  a  fntal  omen  for  the  accomplishment  of 
rieht  work.  .  .  .  Our  supreme  Judges  and 
Memben  of  Conjp'ess  are  fair  indices,  on 
tho«e  high  elerations,  visible  to  the  whole 
country  of  what  it  continually  happening  o» 
the  lower  placea  of  public  life.  Be  the  station 
high  or  humble,  the  incumbent  la  infinitely 
more  likely  to  disgrace  than  honor  it"  {Mri. 
Famham,  p.  464.) 

These  evils  are  aggravated,  no  doubt,  by 
the  disgraceful  tampering  with  the  baltot-^x 
which  seems  to  have  been  constantly  prac- 
tised ;  but  they  really  originated  in  the  poli- 
tical reckleaaness  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
electors.  Had  they  extended  to  the  chmce 
of  legislatora  only,  or  even  of  exeeutive  officera, 
the  mischief  would  have  been  compantively 
trifling.  The  public  preaa,  wUoht  whatever 
ita  tendency  in  other  eommuutiea,  partakea 
in  extreme  democratic  sodeUea,  firom  the  very 
necessity  of  the  case,  of  a  conservative  char- 
acter, helps  to  keep  in  some  kind  of  order 
the  very  worst  spedmena  of  elective  function- 
aries of  these  classes.  They  are  despised — 
and  this  alone  ia  a  public  evil — but  the  extent 
of  their  power  of  mischief  is  comparatively 
small.  But  when  corruption  reaches  the 
seats  of  judgment,  and  makes  them  its  per- 
manent alu^g-place,  the  prospects  of  the 
oommunity  are  dark  indeed.  If  we  may  be- 
lieve the  representations  before  us — all  by 
American  writer*— Galilbnua  posacsiea  not 
one  single  tribunal,  scarcely  a  single  judge, 
whose  ehsracter  commands  the  a%htest 
amount  of  respect  Against  this  evil  public 
opinion  is  as  powerless  as  any  external  au- 
thority. In  the  Union,  as  in  England,  all  the 
regular  and  all  the  irregular  machinery  of 
government — legislative,  executive*  and  the 
press  itself — do  but  result  in  putting  "  twelve 
men  into  a  box ; "  and  if  these  twelve  men 
ne  habitually  under  corrupt  or  incapable 
guidance,  there  remains  behind  no  powtr 
capable  of  controlling  the  evil,  save  one  alone 
■ — the  Law  Martial  of  King  iiob,  popularly 
termed  L^-nch  law. 

The  only  judge  who  is  reported  to  have 
commanded  respect  in  California  was  His 
Honor  William  B.  Almond  t  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  federal  governor  before  the 
Bute  was  formed,  not  elected  hy  the  people. 
His  Honor,  at  whose  expense  many  good 
stories  were  told, "  had  a  sovereign  contempt," 
lay  the  AnnaliatSi "  for  Buncombe  speecheib 
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legal  technicalities,  learned  opinions,  and 
umphantly  dted  precedents.  He  was  a  man 
of  quibk  disceminent  aad  clear  judgment; 
and,  his  opinion  once  fbrmed^Hind  that  w>me- 
times  occurred  before  even  the  first  witness 
was  fully  heard — his  decision  was  made." 

His  greatest  efforts  were  directed  towards 
discountenancing  the  impositions  practised  on 
mankind  by  merchant  skippers,  against  which 
.  be  set  his  fiKe  Uke  a  flint,  insomuch  that  at 
length  "  Judge  Almond's  court  became  such 
a  terror  to  merchants  and  captains  of  shipSf 
that  they  would  sooner  compromise,  even  to 
a  saeriftoc,  a  diaputed  point  with  a  sailor  or 
passenger,  than  submit  the  case  to  thejndy- 
ment  <^  His  Honor."  Judge  Almond's  mai^ 
tl^  we  foar,  haa  not  fallen  on  hia  elective 
■uccesion.  The  following  is  Mrs.  Femham^ 
account  of  a  fow  of  thoee  with  whom  her  ill 
fortune  made  her  personally  acquainted : 

**  One  of  the  county  judges,  though  well 
qualified  for  his  place  in  pomt  of  station, 
ability,  and  cultivation,  was  a  drunkard  and 
debaudiee :  his  manner  of  life,  during  the 
whole  of  bis  offidal  term,  was  an  insult  to 
every  good  and  self-respectinjg  person  in  the 
community. ....  Bt  the  tine  his  term  ex- 
pired, those  who  had  Itelped  to  place  him  in 
office  were  heartily  tirra,  and  demanded  a 
change  of  some  sort  Ther  got  it  His  auo- 
eessor  is,  I  beheve,  an  nonest  man.  He 
would  not  take  a  bribe,  I  thbk,  nor  disgrace 
himself  or  his  hmity  by  any  immoral  act ; 
but  in  a  written  opinion,  which  he  rashly  ven- 
tured on  giving,  in  a  case  which  was  brought 
before  him  on  appeal,  he  says,  after  giving 
the  title  of  the  cause,  in  characters  which  no 
keenness  in  the  art  of  deciphering  has  ever 
rendered  truly  \  '  The  coaret  ered  in  adgoup- 
ing  the  caws  on  motion  ai  the  oonstable,  and 
afterwards  trying  the  eaws.  It  is  tharefbre 
ordered  that  the  gudgement  be  reverst  and  a 
new  trial  ordered^''^  (P.  470.) 

"  It  was  hia  three  daughters  that  elected 
him,"  said  a  cttiaen,  speaking  of  another 
jndge,  to  a  fiiend  of  Mrs.  Famham.  The 
questioner  looked  surprised,  periiape  ineredn* 
kms.  "It  iatrue,"he  reiteratedi  "you  can 
see  for  yourself.  There  are  a  great  many 
single  men  in  the  country,  and  the  Judge'a 
daugfateiB  are  flne  girla,  tbmigh  they  are 
norant.  I  am  a  angle  man  vyael^  and  I 
voted  for  lum,  though  I  never  expect  one  of 
them  to  marry  me,  and  ahoold  certainly  have 
voted  for  the  other  man  if  his  daugfatera  had 
been  out  of  the  qnsstton." 
That  euA  judges  sboold  even  oatentatiouBfy 
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sj'mpathise  vith  the  public,  when  jHiblio  feel- 
ing happenB  to  be  against  the  law,  ii  matter 
of  oourafc  Judge  Hoftnon,  tiding  Colonel 
H.  P.  Watkins,  an  eminent  fiUbuater,  In  1854 

thua  expressed  himaelf : 

"  From  my  heart  I  sympathize  with  the 
Bccuaed :  but  I  am  Bworn  to  the  execution  of 
the  law,  and  must  disehai^e  my  duty,  what- 
ever mj-  Bympathiea  may  be.  I  may  admire 
the  spirited  men  who  hare  gone  forth  on 
these  esueditions,  to  upbuild,  as  they  claim, 
the  broken  altars,  ana  rekindle  the  eztin- 

goishcd  fires  of  liberty  in  Mexico  or  Lower 
alifomia.  It  may  be  that  they  are  not  ad- 
venturers, gone  forth  to  build  up  for  them- 
lelves  a  cheap  fortune  in  another  land.  But 
even  were  m^  opinion  of  their  purposes  such, 
and  their  objects  as  glowing  and  honorable 
as  depicted  by  counsel,  still,  sitting  as  a 
Judge,  I  should  regard  onlvtthe  single  ques- 
tion, '  Has  the  law  been  violated  ? ' " 

The  eridenee  was  to  clear,  th«t  the  jury 
had  "  no  help  but  to  eonviet  the  accuMd," 
who  was  sentenced  (as  was  likewise  his  asso- 
ciate Hqor  Emery]  to  a  fine  of  1600  dollars. 
The  i»rties  afterwards  professed  thdr  inaUI- 
ity  to  pay  the  fines.  While  we  write,  it 
seems  a  doubtful  question  in  law,  or  in  fact, 
whether  they  can  be  com|)elled  either  to  pay 
them  or  to  be  imprisoned  till  they  do  so,  and 
it  is  probable  that  neither  Colonel  Watkins 
nor  Major  Emery  will  be  much  troubled  in 
the  matter:  "ThuB"  {add  our  Annalists) 
"  are  mstters  managed  in  Oalifbmia," 

These  were  trifles ;  but  when  outrage  and 
fraud  rioted  unpunished  throughout  the  Re- 
public ;  when  the  courts  of  justice,  instead  di 
bang  the  tenor  of  criminals,  bad  become 
th«r  protection  and  refuge;  "  matters  grew 
leriouB,  and  the  community  b^;an  to  bestir 
itself,  in  mere  self-defence,  against  the  mon- 
strous evils  which  itself  had  created,  and  was 
still  creating,  at  eveiY  successive  election. 

Another  cause  which  seems  to  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  unpopularity  of  the 
courts,  was  the  excessive  insecurity  of  landed 
titles  which  prevailed,  and  seems  still  to  pre- 
vail, throughout  California.  This  is  in  great 
measure  owing  to  the  confused  rules  and 
boundaries  of  property  prevailing  among  the 
Spanish  Creoles,  from  whom  the  original 
Yankee  purchasers  derived  their  rights.  But 
it  has  b^n  enormously  agpwated  by  the  in- 
capacity, or-  worse,  of  the  tribunals.  If  the 
readci  wishes  fbr  an  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  courts  of  law  may  play  into  the 
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hands  of  smart  speculatora,  he  may  find 
abundant  instances  in  the  history  of  CaSfbr* 
nia.  The  ease  of  the  ihmous  **  Peter  Smith 
titles"  will  fitmish  one  eaiy  of  fsomprehen- 
tton.  Dr.  Peter  Smith,  in  1860,  contracted 
mth  the  dty  of  San  Francisco  to  t^eeare  of 
its  **  indigent  sick,"  at  four  dollara  a  head  per 
day !  The  doctor  performed  his  side  of  the 
contract  faithfully ;  not  so  the  dty,  which, 
having  little  ready  cash,  mostly  paid  him  in 
scrip  bearing  a  monthly  interest  of  three  per 
cenL  In  1861  an  Act  was  passed  to  convert 
this  floating  scrip  into  stock ;  but  certain 
creditors,  of  whom  Peter  Smith  was  tlw 
principal,  not  liking  the  terms  of  eonveraoo, 
went  to  law  with  the  city,  reoovered  jndg> 
ment,  and  the  dootor  took  in  execution  "  tbs 
various  wharves  belonging  to  the  oorporaticm 
as  also  the  old  dty  ha.1  lot,  and  the  dty  li» 
pital  and  bmldings.**  Meanwhile,  the  ssnn 
property  had  been,  as  was  thought,  securely 
vested  in  Commissioners  under  the  ConTa>- 
sion  Act  above  mentioned.  The  Comnui- 
doners  "  made  both  public  and  private  state- 
ments in  the  strongest  terms,  to  the  eflert 
that  any  sales  which  might  take  place  under 
the  Smith  judgment  would  be  illegal,  and 
not  of  the  smallest  value."  The  result  o? 
course  was,  that  the  property  taken  in  execu- 
tion was  sold  by  the  sheriff  at  nearly  nominal 
prices.  Again  and  again,  therefbre,  Smith 
sued  out  oliat  exeentions,  until  almost  the 
whole  dty  property,  valued  at  many  millioDi 
of  dollars,  was  sold  in  the  came  illusmy 
manner  to  satisfy  a  debt  of  20,000.  "  At 
first  the  general  public  were  inclined  to  treat 
the  whole  proceedings  as  a  fiirce,  though  a 
somewhat  expensive  one  to  the  purchasers  at 
the  sheriff's  repeated  sales."  But  rii  biai  9m 
fit  le  dernier.  To  the  astonishment  of  man- 
kind, the  Supreme  Court  dedded  **  that  tht 
sales  of  the  wharves,  and  certain  other  portkns 
of  the  dty  property,  were  legal !  "  Hie  mu- 
nicipality was  beggared.  The  dtiaras  wem 
taxed  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  "  nom- 
nal  purohaaers"  realiied  emnmoiiB  fortnnei 
— and  the  tribunal  t 

"  It  may  not  be  easy,"  say  our  discreet  An- 
nalists, "to  discover  and  brand  the  gmhy 
persons,  and  people  may  entertain  dinrent 
suspidons  as  to  thdr  names  and  apeeial  eon- 
cem  in  the  grand  game  of  spoilation.  Let 
every  one,  therefore,  keep  his  own  thoughts 
on  the  business.  ....  One  thing  seemi 
certain  j  the  '  mamfeat  deitiuj*  of  &tn  Faa^ 
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dteo  ii  to  be  plundered  at  all  huida,  and  to 
yield  eujr  ana  quickly  won  fortunes  to  her 
*  prominent  dtizens.'  * 

Deiperate  casee  require  heroic  remediei, 
and  the  disorderi  of  the  Califomian  bench 
haTe  had  the  result  of  producing,  perhaps, 
the  most  remarkable  and  a)'stematio  applica- 
tioot  of  Lynch  Law  to  the  body  politic,  which 
have  taken  place  lince  the  old  Oermaa  Vehni- 
gericht  became  obsolete. 

In  1849  the  ntiaena  of  San  Fiandaco  had 
hnpronaed  a  police  of  their  own,  to  put  down 
an  aasodation  of  disturben  of  the  publie 
peace  called  the  "Hounda,"  distinguished 
particularly  by  thw  oubages  on  the  wretch- 
ed women  who  then  ftequented  the  streets. 
This  was  succeeded  in  18S1,  by  the  famous 
"  Vigilance  Committee."  The  aUte  of  San- 
Francisco  in  that  year  was  peculiarly  fright- 
ful ;  and  "  the  law,  whose  supposed  miyesty 
is  ao  awful  in  otbei;  countriea,  was  only  a 
matter  of  ridicule."  Licettdiary  fires — the 
most  disorganisng  to  society  of  all  calamities 
from  the  terrible  ausjnciona  they  excite — be- 
gan to  be  more  than  ever  the  aubject  of 
nightly  dread.  "  It  was  at  thie  tuxSal  time 
that  Uie  Vigibuice  Committee  was  organ* 
ued."  A  nunher  of  leading  dtims  bnind 
themselves  liy  a  written  constitution  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property.  A  room  was 
selected,  at  which  one  or  more  members  of 
the  Committee  were  to  be  in  constant  attend- 
ance, at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  to  re- 
ceive reports  of  acts  of  violence.  If,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  attending  member,  the  case 
was  clear  enough  for  action,  be  was  to  sum- 
mon the  Committee  by  "  two  strokes  on  a 
bell,  to  be  repeated  with  a  pause  of  one 
minute  between  each  alarm." 

A  few  days  after  its  appmntmeot,  the  Com- 
mittee scixed,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death, 
a  "  Sydney  Cove,"  of  the  name  of  Jenkins, 
for  stealing  a  safe.   The  <aty  onthoriUes  were 

civilly  desired  to  stand  bock  "  while  the  cut 
prit  was  hanged,  by  a  rope  thrown  over  a 
projecting  beam  in  the  Plaza.  A  coroner's 
verdict  found  that  he  "  died  by  strangulation, 
at  the  hands  of,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  pre- 
concerted action  on  the  port  of,  an  aasocia'- 
tion  of  citizens  styling  themselves  a  Commit- 
tee of  Vigilance,"  of  whom  it  proceeded  to 
name  a  certain  number.  The  entire  Com- 
mittee, including  "  some  of  the  richest,  moat 
influential,  orderly,  and  respectabk  dtinns," 
immediately  assumed,  with  impunity,  the  pub- 
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lie  responsiMlity  of  the  act,  and  proceeded  to 
execute  their  summary  jurisdiction  in  other 
eases.  This  first  serious  coUiKira  with  the  so- 
called  authorities  was  in  the  case  of'Whitta- 
ker  and  Hackeniie,  whom  they  had  found 
guilty  of  vaiioua  acta  of  burglary,  robbery, 
and  arson,  and  sentenced  to  death.  The 
Governor  of  the  State  now  interfered.  The 
sheriff^  '*  holding  a  warrant  of  habeas  cor* 
pus,"  proceeded  to  the  Committee-room,  and 
rescued  the  condemned  wretches.  The  Cou- 
mittea  were  soon  aummooed  by  the  ominous 
alarm  "on  the  monumental  mgine  belL* 
They  broke  into  the  goal— the  alig^  defence 
of  the  goalers  and  guarda  waa  ^  no  avaiL 
Hockenae  and  Vhittaker  were  adnd  again, 
and  duly  suspended  from  the  windows  of  the 
Committee-room,  "  the  loose  ends  of  the  bai- 
ters being  taken  within  the  building  itself, 
and  forcibly  held  by  membera  of  the  Com- 
mittee." The  coroner's  inquest  was  held  as 
usual,  and,  as  usual,  no  steps  were  taken  on 
it  by  the  frightened  "  authoritiea."  Brandb 
Vigilance  Coramilteea  were  formed  all  over 
the  State.  Unknown  numbers  of  malefactors 
were  hanged,*  flogged,  or  branded,  or  served 
with  a  polite  notice  to  qmt  the  State  i  tad 
"  the  land  had  rest  for  fire  years." 

But  by  1856,  the  work  hod  to  be  begun 
afiesh.  This  time  the  re-organised  Vigilance 
Committee  had  not  merely  to  put  down  crim- 
inal outrages,  but  to  do  battle  with  the  gross 
polidcal  corruption  which  was  supposed  to 
engender  and  encourage  them. 

"  Whereas,"  says  their  conititution, "  it  has 
become  apparent  to  the  citiaens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, that  there  is  no  security  for  life  and  * 
property,  either  under  the  regulations  of 
noaety  as  it  at  present  exbts,  or  under  the 
laws  as  now  administered ;  and  that  by  the 
association  twether  of  bad  characters,  our 
ballot-boxes  have  been  stolen,  and  othera 
substituted,  or  atuflbd  with  votes  that  nen 
not  polled,  and  thereby  onr  eleotbna  nullified, 
our  dearest  rights  nolated,  and  no  other 
method  left  by  whieh  the  wul  of  the  people 
can  be  manifested :  therefore" 

the  old  Committee  of  Public  Safety  waa  re- 

*  One  of  these  improvUed  executions  was  wit- 
nessed by  a  friend  of  Mn.  Fambam.  "Not 
knowing  any  ona,  and  wishinf;  to  have  tfae  erfanl- 
nsl  pointed  out  to  bim,  be  mqaired  of  a  parson 
wbc  WW  itaoding  a  little  apart,  which  was  the 
man  they  were  to  hane;  to  waich  he  roplied, 
without  the  alightest  chnnge  of  countenance,  *  I 
believe  it's  me,  lirl '  Haltan  hoar  after,  he  was 
suspended  from  the  bough  of  a  tree,  and  the  little 
community  dispersed  without  the  amallest  damoo- 
attattoo."  (P.m.) 
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aewed,  with  grester  MlemtiiQr  than  before. 
This  time,  however,  the  **  avthoriUet  **  inter- 
fered in  earnest  David  Teny,  Jodge  of  the 
Supreme'tVmrt,  inued  a  habm  oorpw  in  the 
emf  of  one  Milligan,  a  prieoner  for  robbery 
and  election  firaud  in  the  Committee'i  rooniB. 
And  the  goremoT  proclaimecl  Ban  Francisco 
in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  proceeded  to 
raise  men  on  the  side  of  "  law  and  order ; " 
low  people  all,  we  are  told ;  nieVnamed  "  law 
and  murder-mm  **  by  the  fHenda  of  the  Com- 
mittee; and  oddly  dea^nated  by  Mr.  Sejrd  a* 
"a  gang  of  meddling  politidans,  jetdii, 
demegognea,  and  balloi-box  ttnflbn.'*  The 
Oommittee,  representing,  it  should  seem,  the 
oonservative  interest,  pursued  the  even  tenor 
of  its  way,  in  utter  Asr^ud  of  such  tbMe 
amukntn.  "Embodied  in  the  principles  of 
republican  goremment,"  they  declared,  **  are 
tiie  truths  that  the  majority  should  rule ;  and 
when  eorrnpt  officials,  who  have  fraudulently 
seited  the  reins  of  authority,  designedly 
thwart  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  avert 
punishment  from  the  notorionsljr  guilty,  the 
power  they  usurp  reverts  back  to  tbe  people 
fbom  whom  it  was  wrested."  Up  to  the  20th 
of  June  they  had  disposed  ct  twen^-aix  per- 
sons, of  whom  three  were  dead  (hrniged  P), 
and  the  remainder  banished : "  deohnd 
guilty  of  "  being  notoriously  bad  eharaetera 
and  dangnooa  persons,  disturbers  of  the 
peace,  and  violators  of  the  purity  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  ballot-boz."  Notices  to  this 
effect  were  served  on  every  person  sentenced 
to  banishment,  sealed  with  an  Eye,  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Committee.  At  hut  a  "  difficulty  " 
took  place,  in  which  Judge  Terry  stabbed  one 
Hopkins,  a  member  of  the  Committee's 
police.  In  a  few  minutes  between  tliree  and 
four  thousand  citinns  were  in  arms;  tbe 
partisans  of  "  Law  and  Murder  **  were  he- 
aded and  disarmed:  Judge  Teiry  clapt  into 
prison,  but  afterwards  liberated  eontemptu- 
ously.  The  triumph  of  the  Committe  was 
complete.  Having  thoroughly  pui^^ed  the 
community,  it  surrendered  its  power ;  and  so 
ended,  for  the  time,  a  revolution  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Famham,  has  furnished, 
both  in  its  progress  and  completion,  the 
grandest  and  most  satisbctory  testimony  to 
(he  capacity  of  the  Americans  for  self-gov- 
emroenL" 

These,  however,  (so  philosophers  of  the 
sanguine  class  will  assure  us)  are  but  passing 
douds,  obscuring  slightly  tbe  magnifieent, 
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prospect  of  CaUfomian  advcnee :  the  aabstaB- 
tial  truth  to  be  noticed  is,  that  amidst  foUSr 
cal  institutions  rotting  prematurely  under 
general  contempt,  and  a  people  determined 
to  be  bound  by  no  laws  or  legislature,  eves 
of  their  own  creation,  the  great  work  of 
colonisation  and  improvement  goes  on  as 
prosperously  as  it  could  have  done  under  the 
most  perfect  of  Utopias.  How  fkr  the  phy»- 
cal  well-being  of  man  may  be  admitted  to 
connterbalance  moral  and  political  corruptkn, 
we  vrilt  not  now  inquire.  We  fbar  there  is  a 
readier  answer.  Cafifbmia,  with  all  ber 
^esent  advantages,  and  eertah  as  s|w  fa  of 
altimate  proaperi^,  is  neveitheleaa  by  no 
means  "progreanng"  in  the  ratio  which  wis 
at  first  expected,  and  to  which  she  is  in  troth 
entitled.  Do  what  she  will,  she  cannot 
attract  Imm%ration  to  her  shore*,  now  tbit 
tbe  gold-fever  has  for  the  present  pasted 
away.  She  does  not  aflbrd  a  field  of  labor 
attractive  to  the  civiliied  and  orderly  portioa 
of  mankind.  The  flrrt  chec^  to  her  astoohh- 
ing  career  was  given  in  1851,  when  tbe  di»- 
eoTciy  of  gold  in  Australia  carried  off  at  ooos 
a  considerable  part  of  her  restless  mimag 
population.  Many  of  them  no  doobt  » 
turned,  disheartened  by  thdr  in  anceeaa  m  a 
r^on  when,  thoi^  the  depoaits  are  aomr 
wl»t  richer  than  in  OaUfbrnia,  the  hbor  of 
extraction  is  said  to  Iw  tomewhat  greater; 
others,  as  our  Annalists  have  the  andaci^  to 
declare, "  diigoated  with  the  moral  eontamiih 
ation  of  working  beside  tbe  convicts  of  Van 
Diemcn^  Land  and  New  South  Wales." 
Stilt,  the  drain  westward  on  the  whole  con- 
tinued, and  has  oonstituted  ever  unce  a  seri- 
ous drawback. 

Caltfomta,  at  the  close  of  1S53,  contaioed 
about  360,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about 
one-fifth  were  finuales.  In  the  last  three 
yean,  according  to  Mr.  Se}'d,ahe  haarecetvcd 
"  scarcely  any  additim  to  her  populatJon." 
The  stream  of  enrigtation  aeema,  §»  the 
present,  to  have  been  eflisetndly  diverted 
across  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Seyd's  book  is  written 
expressly  fbr  the  purpose  of  Rstoring  it  to 
his  own  State ;  and  in  a  region  where,  as  he 
tells  us,  "  Many  a  mtud-of-all-worii,  or  sml- 
lery-maid,  recnves  as  high  aaalaiy  aa  a  judge 
in  Germany ;  many  a  n^o  gets  aa  mridi  as 
a  major  or  colonel  in  the  Fniadaii  aerrice; 
and  errand  boys  of  ten  years  of  age  eaia 
more  than  double  the  pay  of  an  Europeaa 
lieutenant  of  Uw  line,"  tUa  ahouid  seem  oe 
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Boeh  difficult  taak:  nerertheleM  the  fact  in 
othf  rwise ;  even  to  the  roughest  clau  of  im- 
migrants there  are  some  general  wants  be- 
yond those  of  mere  nature ;  and  they,  too, 
hsTe  a  sense  that  security,  order,  and  drilinir 
tion  are  not  objects  of  entire  indifference. 
Social  iraproTcment  has,  we  believe,  begun ; 
but  years  must  elapee  befbre  CaHibrma  re- 
deems her  character  from  the  memoriea  of 
stuffed  balbt-boxes,  Vigilance  Committees, 
■nd  respectable  dttiens  pulling  at  one  end  of 
a  tope  which  was  strangling  some 
being,  murdered  mider  the  hap-huud  verdiot 
of  a  Lynch  jury. 

The  sensitiTe  minds  of  the  CaHlbmian 
diggers,  ve  have  seen,  shrank  from  the 
"moral  contamination"  of  Australia.  Ab> 
horring  in  genenl  all  comparisons  raised 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  fiattering  the  self- 
love  of  one  people  at  the  expense  of  another, 
we  cannot  reitist  the  temptation  to  note,  in 
answer  to  tins  sarcasm,  the  contrast  allbrded 
by  the  respective  histories  of  the  State  and 
the  Colony  under  destiiuea  ao  itrangely  simi- 
lar. When  the  wealth  of  the  djggmgi  of 
Vietoria  waa  fint  DoiBcd  almadt  that 
•  mere  oAet  of  New  South  Wtleit  wh  ^ 
enmstanced  much  as  California  had  been: 
her  itlftins  partially  occupied  by  a  few  thou- 
sand "  squatters  "  and  dependents.  The  rush 
to  the  diggings  was,  if  possible,  even  more 
violent,  the  excitement  madder,  than  in  Cali- 
fornia herself.  And  it  was  fearfully  aggra- 
vated by  the  presence  et  large  numbm  of 
runaway  convicts,  or  scarcely  less  dreaded 
"  expirees  and  ticket-of-leave  men,"  flocking 
in  from  the  quondam  [ffiwm-aettlemefitB  of 
the  nrighborhood.  Every  one  conjeotnnd, 
md  not  unnaturally,  that  the  scenes  of  the 
Sacramento  were  to  be  repeated  with  new 
wities  of  extravagant  lawkasneas,  on  the 
ilopea  of  Ballarat  and  Bendigo.  But  the 
fact  turned  out  fitr  otherwise.  There  was  no 
doubt  a  considerable  amount  of  crime  and 
violence ;  one  serious  insurrection,  some  san- 
guinary roits ;  but  the  still,  regular  voice  of 
old  Eiigliiih  law  and  order  was  heard  through- 
out. The  true  conservative  element  of  so- 
ciety, reverence  for  established  institutions, 
insignificant  in  themselTes,  but  most  signifi- 
cant OS  a  parts  of  a  whole,  carried  the  com- 
munity safety  through  a  struggle  of  unparal- 
leled intensity.  The  trilninala  conUnued  their 
steady  working  throughout,  never  silenced, 
con  upted,  or  intimidated ;  never,  so  ftr  a*  we 
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know,  even  suRpeeted.  Except  in  a  few  insu- 
lated cases,  there  was  no  reeoune  to  irregular 
popularjufltice ;  it  was  felt  that  no  such  recourse 
was  needed.  Legal  redress  was  never  fiir  to 
seek,  nor  unsafe  to  rely  on,  though  temporary 
difficulties  might  fcr  a  while  impede  its  attain- 
ment. Victoria  is  three  years  younger  (in 
her  anriferons  character)  than  California. 
Her  produce  of  gold  ia  not  larger.  She  ia  a 
less  fertile,  petureaqm  and  attractive  region. 
TeC  her  popnlalion  tSntdy  UDounto  to  40Or 
000,  of  whom  one^hird  are  females  i  still  a 
serious,  but  not  mmianageable  disproportioa. 
Thoi^h  she  dnm  her  supplies  of  people,  on 
the  whole,  from  more  distant  iwuroes  and  by 
more  ooetly  routes,  yet,  as  Mr.  Seyd  confesses, 
she  is  **  constantly  supplied  with  large  num- 
bers of  emigrants  of  all  classes:  foreign  tnp^ 
tal  is  abundant  and  cheap,  and  alt  enterpriset 
encouraged  to  their  utmost  extent."  In  re- 
spect of  moral  and  aodal  advance,  we  will 
institute  no  invidious  comparison  between  the 
two :  we  will  merely  state,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  BM  of  qnondam  convieta  auppoaed 
to  be  «Btd>Iiahed  hi  l^etoria,  the  "  total  nun- 
berirf'penoaB  under  pcdiee mmillanco "  wis 
reported  in  Deoembw  last  not  to  exceed  084. 

What  are  the  oausea  oi  a  diSeience  so 
marked  in  the  recent  fertoiea  of  these  sister 
regions  F  We  will  su^;est  only  two,  and 
leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  our  readera. 
The  first  is,  the  diftreot  management  of  the 
public  lands.  White  those  of  California  have 
been  from  the  beginning  the  prize  of  clever 
speculation,  yielding  absolutely  nothing  to  the 
State  and  conbributing  ia  no  degree  to  itt 
poblie  purposes,  the  gold  discoveries  found 
those  of  Victoria  strictly  tied  up  under  the 
•fanost  pedantic  leatrietiona  of  the  Wakefield 
system,  adopted,  it  need  not  be  said,  with  » 
view  to  a  wholly  diflhreat  state  et  things. 

Half  the  proceeds  of  her  enormous  land 
sales  were  regularly  remitted  to  England,  and 
spent  under  act  of  Parliament  by  three  com- 
missioners flitting  in  London,  but  spent  in 
supplying  the  colony,  under  strict  regulations, 
with  the  very  thews  and  sinews  of  her  future 
people,  with  numbers  of  stout  agricultural 
setdeia,  women  especially,  as  the  need  of  fe- 
males was  greatest;  letUeta  of  a  class  the 
most  valuable  of  all  to  the  colony,  and  whom 
th«r  own  unassisted  exertions  could  not  pot- 
ubly  have  conveyed  there.  Between  ISfll 
and  1857  the  commiarioners  sent  out  in  round 
numbers  30,000  male  and  00,000  female  emi- 
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grants.  The  local  gorenuiient  bu  now  po*- 
■etsion  of  the  lend  revenue,  but  leems  du- 
poeed  to  epend  it  with  due  regard  to  the 
lessons  of  former  experience.  This  vas  a 
case, — b  rare  one,  we  must,  of  course,  admit, 
— ^in  which  red-tape  succeeded  where  the 
fitvorite  prindplea  of  modem  da}*^  Leb-alone 
■nd  Go-abead»  muat  have  iueinubly  and  sig- 
aall)'  ftfled. 

Tlw  aecmd  eanse  ma,  and  is,  difierwiM  of 
fovernmoit.  The  people  of  Yiotoria  may 
Iwast  themaelvea  aa  free  aa  those  of  any  com- 
monwealth under  the  aun :  they  are  ielf-goT- 
emed,  in  the  only  sense  worthy  of  the  name, 
making  through  their  lepresentatiTes  their 
own  laws  and  managing  their  own  finances. 
But  throughout  the  period  of  their  Irial,  and 
indeed  up  to  this  day,  they  have  been  under 
executive  officers  ultimately  dependent  on 
the  people,  but  not  directly  duMen  by  the 
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people  and  therefore  oatoadwd  by  that  em- 
tempt  which  the  rauUitude  so  caprsooBafy 
attunes,  elsewhrn,  to  the  temporary  favow- 
ites  of  its  own  ballofr-box.  And,  what  is  of 
far  more  importance,  that  jndgaa  have  has 
throughout  appointed,  after  the  good  idd  £fr 
ropean  bshkm,  by  the  snprane  ezeeoltn 
•lidioriqr,  and  pm^ically  for  Ufe.  The  heal 
of  the  gofenuncnt,  with  little  £rect  pav« 
bat  mndh  pexaonal  influence,  haa  been  lha 
zapnamttfiTe  of  the  parent  State,  free  from 
the  local  pasuons  ti  the  conmonity ;  and 
there  has  been  in  the  distance  the  ahadow  cf 
the  Crown.  Let  those  who  will  dispute  the 
efficacy  of  these  causes ;  we  can-  at  all  eveofs 
point  with  confidence  to  the  reault:  the 
younger  of  the  two  golden  sisters,  and  the 
less  &Tored  in  natural  gifts,  baa  fbr  the  prea- 
ent  outstripped  the  elder  tmc^  and  aaona 
likely  to  oontinue  to  do  ao. 


Or  TBI  Imkedixtz  Cxvn  avd  thb  Specific 
Tmeatmkvt  or  Fulmohabt  Puthisib  avd 

TVBBBCTLOtlS  DiSBABBS— [/)«  la  CfauH  ^.] 

By  J.  Frands  CharchiU.   (Paris,  Hasson.) 

This  Is  another  attempt  to  dnw  public  atten- 
tion to  the  core  of  that  moat  incurable  of  all 
ilisrnsni.  pulmonary  tubercle.  There  is  some-. 
lUng  BO  painful  in  the  terrible  march  of  this 
disease,  snatching  away,  in  the  prime  of  lift, 
the  most  cheriBhed  objects  of  human  affection, 
that  we  cannot  coodomn  those  who,  honestly 
believing  they  know  the  cause  of  the  disflaae,  or 
havo  foand  a  remedy,  rush  to  the  press  to  make 
known  the  happy  discovery.  And  we  would 
distinnish  between  this  class,  to  whom  we  be- 
Uave  Dr.  (AnrchUI  beloogs.  and  those  who  write 
OQ  this  disease  merely  for  the  sake  of  bria{png 
their  names  before  the  public.  Dr.  Churchill^ 
theorr  and  remedy,  however,  both  rest  on  too 
insQfflcieDt  a  fbundation  at  present  for  any  one 
to  bold  out  a  hope  tiiat  he  nas  hit  on  the  right 
track  for  improvmg  the  pathology  or  therapen- 
tics  of  consamptioQ.  Bis  theory  of  the  disease 
is  Bimple.  He  snppoBCfl  it  arises  from  deficient 
pbosfhonis  in  the  blood.  His  treatment  is 
eqaallj  simple;  it  consista  in  administering 
pDOBpboniB.  The  latter  must,  however,  not  be 
given  in  the  condition  of  phosphoms,  nor  its 
most  oxidized  compound,  phosphoric  acid.  The 
form  in  which  it  must  tie  applied,  is  that  of  the 
bypophosphite  of  lime.  This  is  the  remedy, 
and  tlie  chief  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with 
the  relation  of  cases  in  support  of  the  raBcacy 
of  the  remedy.  Bndi  easai  cany  eonrlctfam  to 


the  popular  mind,  but  anfortnnately  Any  an 
worth  nothing  to  the  scientific  investigalor  of 
disease.  Hie  BceptidBm  of  modern  medtdit^ 
if  it  haa  done  noduiw  more,  has  led  to  the  reja^ 
ticm,  by  all  educated  mea,  of  tlseonea  naft  aap> 
ported  by  facts,  and  cues  founded  on  tha  id*- 
tion  of  favotabie  cases  idone.— iiiAoMensk 


Tn  tTumo  OoimTLsioirs  ov  PnaowaireT, 
Paktitbitioii  and  CniioBBiK     By  Dt 
Carl  Brana.    Translated  by  Dr.  Bfattfaew 
Duncan.   (Edinborgfa,  Sutherlaod  &  Knox.) 
Tnis  is  a  valuable  essay  on  an  impoctaat 
subject,  and  those  who  do  not  posMaa,  or  can- 
not read  Dr.  Bratm's  very  learned  work  on  ob- 
sletriea  In  the  original  wiU  thank  Dr.  Duncan 
for  hia  tnuislatiQa  of  diis  du^rtar  from 


The  Tihblt  Retreat. — My  cousin  fasd 
been  qniszed  on  his  aopposed  rejection  by  a 
pretty  girl  he  knew  very  little  of,  and  as  be  was 
rather  a  cool  young  gentlemaa,  he  one  eveni^ 
when  dancing  with  her,  fbr  want  of  somethi^ 
better  to  Bay,  told  her  that  ho  had  just  been  in- 
formed that  she  had  ngected  bim  with  scorn. 
The  yonu  lady  looked  ap  iastaatly,  eajiug— 
"  I  shosla  not  have  dona  so  if  you  liad  asked 
me."  Malcolm  felt  himself  in  a  scrape,  and 
replied  that  as  be  had  been  engaged  eona  time, 
it  amused  him  to  bear  people  say  audi  fooltA 
things.  The  migagsmmt  was  aU  a  sham,  bat 
was  tha  beatdenoe  h»  conld  go  in  for  at  tha 
munent. 
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AS  OLD  UAID'S  BETB08PECTI0NS. 

rbatdo 


I  i,ooK  into  the  dreuny  put,  aod 

I  aeol 

They  look  like  riRioiM  now,  but  Am,  how  real 

von  they  to  me  1 
I  m  ny  slrUiood  fiUl  «f  liope,  mj  lorer  tnw 

aod  XraTe; 

Li  fiuicy  Btill  I  bow  hit  vow,  M  a  pledge  of 

truth  he  eaTO. 
bwu  a  ring:  be  uiilmg  laid:  "Tlrifl  mtt* 

to  guerd  the  apaoe 
Upon  thy  finger,  till  I  put  another  in  its  place." 
That  first  love-gift,  see,  here  it  is— Oh,  v^aA  a 

slender  rand 
ThiNi^  tetheted  by  m  goUea  diafa  to  tUi  poor 

withered  band. 

And  it  wai  in  that  girlish  timewiiMi  I  pwdMuw 
mi^^Me 

A  yoatbfiU  modier*!  glance  of  prido  at  the  babe 

Qpon  her  knee, 
I  envied  hor  that  hapidnen,  anfl  oh,  heart 

beat  wild 

That  I  might  one  day  bo  the  ■atmn  notWr  of 

hit  child. 

Twss  woman's  natare  in  me  spoke;  bat 

scarcely  had  the  thought 
Be«n  fonaed,  ere  maiden  pride  and  shame  a 

mingiMi  color  biDught ; 
Vain  was  Un  cnilUnss  Uash,  for  tfaoagti  tbeee 

hopes  or  mine  might  seem 
80  near  ftlfilment  then,  alas,  they  pnmA  Inleed 

adream. 

Too  poor  to  wed,  my  lorer  tme,  left  his  own 

natire  etmnd, 
TUnUng  to  win  n  MOMlbrmBkiaftrttrint 

land. 

Tears  passed :  he  wrote  that  ^TOr  thieods  were 

mingling  with  his  hair. 
They  were  in  mine — those  fraita,  from  seed 

sown  by  the  band  of  Care. 
iAv,  whiter  than  the  snow-dad  hill,  or  Ibem 

that  crests  the  wave, 
An  my  thin  locks ;  his  weary  head  rests  in  a 

foreign  gnre. 
Ay,  maidens,  yon  may  sigh;  Ocd  grant  tiiat 

happier  be  ymr  lot ; 
For  mc,  no  power  could  make  me  wish  this 

tnie-Iore  dream  forgot. 

But  after  all  my  pains^  my  fears,  my  riuons  of 
the  past, 

One  evcrpresont  hope  of  mine  will  be  AiUUed 
at  last; 

And  I  am  happy,  fiir  I  know  my  bridal  dmwedt 

nigh— 

A  nnion,  pucr,  hoHer  for  In  realns  beyond  nie 
sky. 

la  enry  dream  by  night  and  day  I  Iwar  agnin 

Kit  nnoe; 

I  fiincy  that  he  beckons  mo,  and  caOs  me  to  re- 
joice ; 

Tha^  when  my  eyes  to  earA  are  doeed,  my 
truly-loried  will  be 

The  first  by  the  £temal  sent  to  meat  and  wel- 
come me.  BcTH  Bvox. 

— CJtombert'i  Jommal. 
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HT  SONG  OF  THE  NOBTR  WIND. 

Havo  thee,  vile  North  Eaaler: 

Other  thmgs  may'be 
Very  bad  to  bear  whh. 

Nothing  eqnals  thee. 
Gilm  andgrey  North  fiasftir, 

Ftom  each  Ksses-bog, 
Tnm  the  PliUstow  mames, 

Bolltng  London  fog~ 
**  Tired  we  are  of  snmmar" 

KiHOSLET  may  dedaie^ 
I  gire  the  assertion 

Contradiction  bare ; 
I,  in  bed,  this  noming 

Felt  thee,  as  I  lay: 
"  Theee's  a  vile  North  Eaatir 

Ontttf  doorslo-darl" 
Set  the  dnst-elouds  blowing 

Till  each  ftue  tfiey  stiil^ 
With  Am  Uacka  is  growing 

CUmiN{y-f  weeper  like. 
Fin  oar  room  with  smoke-gnsts 

From  the  chimney  pipe, 
nil  oor  eyes  with  water. 

That  dsfiea  the  wipo. 
Thnmoh  die  draughty  pnisage 

Whutle  loud  and  Ugh, 
Making  door  and  wintfowa 

Battle,  flap  uid  fly  ; 
Bmk,  that  vile  Nordi  BaMat 

Boariqg  up  the  vent. 
Nipping  soul  aod  body, 

Bnedlng  discontent  I 
Sqnall,  my  noisy  duldien ; 

Smdcek  my  parlor  gnle; 
Scold,  my  snrowidi  partnnr; 

I  accept  my  fate. 
AB  is  quite  m  tune  with 

Thie  Horth  Eaamn  Uast ; 
Who  can  look  for  oootfoit 

Till  this  wind  be  past! 
If  all  goes  contrary, 

Who  can  feel  surprise, 
Widi  ttiis  rade  North  Eaalar 

In  his  teeth  aod  eyas  1 
It  blows  mach  too  often 

Bine  days  out  of  ten, 
Tet  we  bMBt  onr  climale, 

like  tme  English  men  I 
In  tbur  soft  South  £asteri 

Conld  I  bask  at  ease, 
I'd  let  France  aod  Naples 

Bally  US  they  please, 
Bnt  wiiile  this  North  Baalar 

In  one's  tooth  ia  hurled, 
Uberty  socms  worth  iost 

Nothing  in  the  world. 
Come,  as  came  oar  fathers 

Heralded  by  thee, 
Blasting,  bligntiog,  hnmiog 

Ont  CH  Normandie. 
Come  and  flay  and  skin  ns, 

And  diy  up  onr  blood- 
All  to  have  a  KiaoBLnr 

Swear  it  does  Um  good.  I 

-Pmck. 
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from  BlAckwood's  Vtagt^bM. 
FOOD  AN;^  DKIMK—PAITT  H. 

.^B  water  which  drownt  us  u  a  fluent 
itream,  can  be  walked  upon  ai  ice.  The  bul- 
let which,  when  flred  firom  a  mmkett  carries 
death,  will  be  harmless  if  ground  to  dust  be- 
fore being  flred.  The  cryBtalUaed  part  of 
the  oil  of  roMs,  so  grateful  in  its  fragrance — 
a  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  though  read- 
ily Tolatile — ^is  a  compound  substance  con- 
taining exactly  the  same  elements,  and  in  ex- 
actly the  some  proportions,  as  the  gaa  with 
which  we  light  our  streets.  The  tea  which 
we  daily  drink,  with  benefit  and  pleasure,  pro- 
doees  palpitations,  nervous  tremblings,  and 
even  paralyns,  if  taken  m  ezoess  i  j«t  the  pe- 
culiar organio  agent — called  theine— to  which 
tea  owes  its  qnidities,  nay  be  taken  by  itself 
(as  theine  not  as  tea)  intfaout  any  appreciable 
effect*  The  water  wfaidi  will  allay  our 
burning  thinrt,  augments  it  when  congealed 
mtn  snow ;  so  that  Captain  Rou  deolares  the 
natives  of  the  Arctic  regions  "  prefer  en- 
during the  utmost  extremity  of  tiilrat  rather 
than  attempt  to  remove  it  eating  Bnow."! 
Tet  if  the  snow  be  melted,  it  becomes  drink- 
able water;  and  it  must  be  melted  in  the 
aouth.  Nevertheless,  although,  if  melted 
before  entering  the  mouth,  it  assuages  thirst 
like  other  water,  when  melted  in  the  mouth 
!t  has  the  oppottte  eflbot.  To  nnder  this 
paradox  more  striking,  we  have  only  to  re- 
member that  ice,  wh^  metts  more  slowly  in 
the  mouth,  is  very  efficient  in  allaying  thirst 

These  feets  point  to  an  important  considera- 
tion, which  has  been  little  r^rded  by  the 
jnajority  of  those  who  have  written  on  Food : 
Ihe  consideration  of  the  {urofound  differences 
which  may  result  from  some  simple  di^rences 
in  the  state  of  substances.  The  chemist,  in  his 
elementary  analysis,  necessarily  gives  no  clue 
to  such  differences.  He  telU  us  of  what  ele- 
ments an  article  of  Food  is  composed,  but  he 
ceanot  tell  ua  June  those  elements  are  com- 
liined,  nor  in  what  state  the  substance  is.  Even 
when  he  has  aaoertained  the  zeal  eompoaltion 
and  properties  of  any  substance,  he  has  itill 
'to  ask  the  physiologist  what  are  the  condi- 
Uotu  presented  by  the  organism  in  which 
this  substance  is  to  undergo  chemical  trans- 
formaUon.  We  know  that  a  change  in  the 
conditions  will  oaiue  a  change  in  the  man- 
ifestation of  a  force ;  bo  that  often  what  or- 

*  Schleldea:  Die  Pfianu,  ISftS,  p.  206. 

t  Bossi  Narrative     iSMwad  Koya^  p.  M«. 


dinarily  takes  place  in  the  labar^ory  wifl 
not  at  alt  take  place  in  tlK  oryauiaiii. 
QiloriDe  and  hydn^en  are  gasaea  haw^  « 

powerful  affinity  for  each  Other — that  ia  to 
say,  they  will  nnite  when  brought  together 
in  the  daylight :  but  if  we  change  the  cond^ 
tions — if  we  bring  them  together  in  the  darit 
—their  affinity  is  nerer  manifested ;  andthu% 
while  in  the  sunlight  they  rush  together  with 
explosive  force,  producing  an  intense  add, 
they  will  remain  quiescent  in  the  darkneaa 
and  for  all  eternity  would  form  no  oombin*- 
tion.  Again,  this  same  chlorine  decomposes 
water  in  the  sun's  rays  i  but  in  darkoras  it 
has  no  such  power.  If  such  are  the  effecte 
oS  so  ^mple  a  change  in  the  conditions,  it  ii 
easy  to  imagine  how  various  must  be  the  difr 
fereneet  between  the  phenomena  whkh  oo- 
cnr  in  the  laboratory,  and  those  which  the 
same  subatancea  present  under  the  complex 
conditions  of  the  otganism. 

The  obemist  empktya  vessels  of  gbia,  ia 
which  he  isolates  the  substances  he  examines, 
keeping  them  free  from  the  interference  of 
other  substances,  because  he  knows  that,  unless 
such  interference  be  avoided,  his  experimeiU 
is  nullified.  He  knows,  for  example,  that  ib» 
water  which,  if  poured  into  a  zed-hoi  cnicible, 
flies  up  into  his  face  as  steam,  will  T«psdl]r 
pass  into  ice  if  a  little  liquid  sulphurous  add 
happen  to  be  present  He  knows  in  short* 
tiutt  ebrongn  affinity  prerents  die  aetioB 
of  the  weaker  i^hy  j  and  to  be  amw  of  hia 
experiment  he  must  Isolate  Us  aabstanoes* 
But  in  the  vital  laboratory  no  au^  isolatina 
is  possible.  The  oi^nism  has  no  glass  tcs* 
sels,  no  ah>%ht  cylinders.  Vital  processes  go 
on  in  .tissues  which,  so  far  from  isolating  the 
substance  introduced — so  fkr  from  protecting 
it  against  interference,  do  inevitably  inter* 
fere,  and  are  themselves  involved  in  the  very 
changes  undergone  by  the  substance.  Thus, 
while  it  is  true  that  an  alkali  will  neutralise 
an  acid  out  of  the  organism,  we  must  be  Cao- 
tious  in  applying  such  a  chemical  principle  ia 
the  administration  of  drugs,  because  we  al- 
kali stimalates  a  greater  ieezetion  of  the  ga» 
trie  acid;  BO  that  over  and  above  the  amount 
neutral!^,  there  vrill  be  a  aurplua  of  add 
free,  owing  to  the  interference .  of  the  tiuusi 
in  which  the  process  takes  place. 

Besides  the  complicationB  which  occur  from 
the  inevitable  interference  of  the  orgamsm 
itself,  and  from  the  differences  resulting  from 
di&roioea  in  thi  steto  of  bodies,  there  an 
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other  complicstioDB  arinng  from  eauBes  pecu- 
liany  vital.  Chemistry  must  ever  RDiain  in- 
competent to  solre  the  problems  of  life,  if 
only  from  this,  that  in  Biology  questions  of 
Form  are  scarcely  less  important  than  ques- 
tions of  Composition.  Spread  out  a  cell  into  a 
layer,  and  you  will  find»  that  in  ceuing  to  be  a 
eell  it  has  ceaied  to  act  as  an  oigan — it  hat 
lost  all  the  properties  which  distinguished  it  as 
a  cell.  Thus,  tiie  green  cells  of  Uie  plant  de- 
compose carbonic  aid.  Even  the  torn  leaf  will 
equally  Rx  the  carbon  and  liberate  the  oxygen, 
provided  its  cells  arc  preserved  in  their  integ- 
rity of  form.  But  if  these  cells  are  crushed,  or 
otherwise  injured,  this  vital  projjerty  ceases, 
becaufie  the  cell  ainne  is  cspable  of  manifesting 
it.*  Under  the  influence  of  yeast,  sugar  is  de- 
composed into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid }  bat 
if  the  yeast-cells  be  cruised  and  disorganised, 
their  action  on  the  sugar  is  said  to  be  quite 
different:  instead  of  comreiting  it  into  alcohol 
and  earlKmic  add,  they  convert  it  into  lactic 
add.  Wc  must  adtnowledge,  then,  that  when 
certain  combinationa  of  cubon,  oxygen,  I^- 
drogen,  nitrogen,  and  salts,  assume  the  fbnn 
of  a  cell,  the  properties  of  these  aabstancet 
become  profoundly  modified. 

Such  considerations  need  all  our  attention 
in  denling  with  bo  complex  a  queetion  as  that 
of  Food.  They  show  us,  what  indeed  we  had 
last  month  occasion  to  see  in  detail,  the  rad- 
ical incompetence  of  Chemistry  to  solve  any 
of  the  questions  of  Physiology,  snd  urge  us 
to  rejccr,  as  misdirected  labor,  all  attempts 
at  establishing  anything  more  than  chemical 
bets  in  the  Chemialiy  of  Food."  It  was 
undoubtedly  a  great  discovery  which  Mulder 
made  in  l^S,  that  the  albumen  of  plants 
was  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  albumen 
(tf  animals,  and  consequently  tliat,  when  the 
ox  ate  grass,  and  the  lion  ate  the  ox,  both 
derived  their  nutriment  from  the  same  chem- 
ical sulistance.  A  great  discovery  ;  but  we 
cannot  agree  with  Moleschott  in  thinking  this 
discovery  first  settled  the  boois  of  a  science  of 
Food.  It  was  a  chemical  triumph,  fruitful  in 
rexultH  to  Chemistry ;  but  its  phj-siological 
bearing  has  1)een  greatly  exaggerated,  and  has 
given  increased  impetus  to  that  chemical  in- 
vestigation of  Food,  which,  as  we  have  stud, 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things  be  other  than 
misleading.  And  although  Mulder  has  shown 
the  hiaccuracy  of  Liebig's  notion,  that  vegctor 

*  Mulder:  Vrrsurh  tiner  Phj/tiol.  Chtmitj  i.  193. 
Lehmiuin:  Lehrbuch  der  PhytuA,  Ckemie,  iii.  170. 
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I  ble  albumen  is  identical  with  the  fibrine  of  the 
I  blood,  and  vegetable  caseine  with  the  caseine 
I  of  the  blood  '—although  he  energetically  repu- 
I  diates  as  unphilosophical  the  idea  of  a  chera- 
jieal  analj'sis  furnishing  any  true  standard  of 
nutritive  value,  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
clearly  apprehended  what  the  true  method 
of  inveatigation  must  be ;  and  lua  criticism  of 
Liebeg  is  mdnfy  negative. 

To  the  ehemut  there  nay  be  Httle  or  no 
differmee  between  plant  and  flesh  as  food ; 
to  the  physiologist  the  difference  is  profound  : 
he  sees  the  lion  perishing  miserably  of  inan* 
ition  in  the  presence  of  abundant  herbage, 
which  to  the  elephant  or  buffalo  furnishes  all 
that  is  needful.  The  ox  eats  the  grass,  and 
the  tiger  eats  the  ox,  but  wilt  not  touch  the 
grass.  The  flesh  of  the  ox  may  contain 
little  that  is  not  wholly  derived  from  the 
grass ;  and  the  chemist  analysing  the  flesh  ot 
both  may  point  out  their  identity ;  but  the 
question  (rfFood  b  not,  What  are  tiie  chen- 
ical  conatituents  of  difivent  substances?  but, 
What  are  the  mbstaneea  which  will  nourish 
the  oi^nism  P  If  the  aiunial  will  not  eat, 
or,  having  eaten,  cannot  assimilate,  a  certain 
substance,  that  substance  is  no  food  for  it,  be 
its  chemical  composition  what  it  may.f  We 
thus  see  that  digestibility  is  an  important  el- 
ement in  the  estimate  of  Food  :  unless  the 
substSDce  can  be  digested  it  cannot  be  asxim- 
itated,  cannot  nourish;  although,  perhaps,  if 
assimilated,  the  substance  might  have  a  high 
value.  A  pound  of  beef-steak  contains  an 
enormous  superiority  of  tissue-making  auV 
stance  over  that  contained  in  a  pound  of  cab- 
bage ;  yet  to  the  rablnt  the  cabbie  is  the  su- 
perior food,  while  to  the  dog  the  cabbage  ia 
no  foot',  at  all. 

When  we  consider  the  part  played  by  food, 
as  furnishing  the  matemls  out  of  which  the 
organic  fabric  is  constructed,  and  its  actions 
fiicilitated,  it  seems  natural  to  assume  that  the 
Blood  is  the  proper  standard  we  should  have 
j  in  view,  and  that  we  should  designate  those 
I  substances  as  Aliments  which,  directly  or  in- 
I  directly,  go  towards  the  formation  of  Blood. 
I  Yet,  on  a  deeper  scrutiny,  this  is  seen  to  lead 
I  us  a  very  little  way.   An  analysis  of  lUood  iriU 
!  neither  give  us  a  complete  list  of  alimentary 
j  aubstances,  nor  indicate  the  alimentary  value 
:  of  each  special  aubstanee.   True  it  is  that  all 

*  Malder:  nj/tht.  Chtmir,  p.  dl7. 
I    t  It  is  curious  that  camivora  feed  chiefly,  some- 
'  times  exctunively,  on  herbivorn,  snd  not  on  car^ 
1  nivora,  whcpse  flMh  most  reumbkis  their  own. 
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the  tiflBoes  ur  formed  from  tbe  Blood,  and 
that  all  alimenta^  suhrt*nce>,  in  their  final 
itate  prsnoQi  to  animihrioni  make  tktir 
way  into  iL  But  we  vill  briefly  pmnt  oat  why, 
in  apite  of  all  this,  the  Blood  can  neret  fimiAh 
UB  Ttth  !he  deured  itandard. 

In  tbe  firtt  place  while  Blood  is  truly  the 
vehicle  ol  nutrition,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the 
vehicle  of  many  products  of  decay  and  disin- 
tegration. It  carries  in  its  torrent  the  mete- 
jial  for  the  use  of  to-day  and  to-morrow,  but 
it  also  carries  tbe  materials  which,  vital  ye*- 
terd&y,.are  efEete  torday,  unfit  to  be  retained, 
ftnd  are  hmrrying  to  the  various  issuea  of  ex- 
cretion.* Blood  ia  thoB  at  once  punreyoi- 
jgeoend  and  general  sewer,  carrying  lift  and 
carrying  death.  We  shall  thmfore  always 
find  m  it  nibstanceeiwhich  ere  not  nUmentaiy, 
mingled  with  those  wluch  are ;  and  we  cannot 
•eparate  these,  ao  as  to  make  oar  analysis  of 
use.  In  the  second  piece,  among  the  sub- 
stances normally  cnrrent  in  the  eiiculatian  we 
do  not  find  several  which  are  notoziouBly 
.aerriceable  as  alimenla.  Some  of  these,  m 
theine,  cafieine,  alcbohol,  &c.,  are  not  pres- 
ent in  tbe  Uood ;  and  others,  as  fats  and  the 
carbohydrates,  are  presoit  in  quantities  obvi- 
ously too  small  for  the  amounts  eoosumed  as 
Jbod.  Finally,  although  substanoaa  are  nutri- 
tive, or  blood  makiog,  in  proportim  to  their 
nsemblance  to  bloo^  yet  this  mamblance 
must  exist  after  the  proceaa  of  digestion,  not 
before  it)  rinceno  soraer  ia  any  aabstanoe 
taken  into  the  stomal  than  a  series  of 
diangca  eoeurs— changes  indispensable  for 
its  admission  into  the  eirculatiooj  but  which 
impress  on  it  a  very  different  character 
itom  the  one  it  bore  on  its  entranoe.  A  beef- 
steak is  assuredly  more  nearly  allied  in  eom- 
poritiim  to  tho  blood  of  an  ox  than  the  dewy 
grass  q£  the  meadow ;  yet  the  grass  beonnea 
converted  into  blood  in  the  course  of  the 
changes  impressed  an  It  during  digeetioa, 
and  what  waa  thus  tmiike  beoomea  lUctt  or 
w  we  say,  auimHattd.  The  ezperimenta  of 
Claud  Bernard  are  highly  suggestive  on  this 
pmnt  He  found  that  if  sugar  or  afonmen 
were  injected  into  the  veins,  it  was  not  ss- 
aimilated,  but  was  eliminated  unchanged  by 

*  8ea  on  AiB  point  Jehn  Sia(u»,  Xeeteres  en  Fa- 

tMt^  p.  28:— "Jfeatotfy  we  can  separate  these 
three  kinds  of  blood,  but  experimentallf  we  cannot 
Tbey  are  mixed  together-— past,  present,  and  Ai- 
tore— the  blood  of  yesterday,  the  blood  of  te-daj, 
and  the  blood  of  bMnmow-^and  we  uve  do 
neUiod  of  separating  them." 


the  ludn^i  whwma,  iS  eiUMX  wiUtoiipp 
were  iiyeetad  into  the  v^  tqgether  with  # 
little  gastric  juice,  aiainiUlion.ins  oorepietew 
In  another  experiment  he  found  that  if  aiiigar 
and  albumen  were  iiyeeled  into  tbe  pDrttl 
vein,  which  would  carry  them  through  tbe 
liver,  where  certain  changes  are  always  im- 
pressed on  them,  they  would  be  as^ilated ; 
but  if  he  injected  them  into  the  jugular  vein, 
by  which  they  would  reach  the  lunge  without 
pasaing  through  tbe  liver,  no  ^'^''"'1^^^ 
would  take  place.  We  here  once  more  see 
tbe  necessity  of  taking  intr  account  the  oi^an- 
iam  and  its  vital  acta,  whenever  we  would 
attempt  an  explanation  of  Food. 

The  gennal  considerations  which  a  priori 
caused  us  to  relinquish  the  tden  of  finding  m 
proper  standard  in  tbe  compoeition  of  the 
Blood,  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  results  ef 
Fayen's  experiments,  which  show  that  Bloed 
is  not  a  good  aliment.  He  fed  pigs  on  e^al 
proportions  of  flesh  and  Blood,  and  found  that 
they  exhibited  all  the  signs  of  starration ; 
whereas,  when  fed  on  flesh  under  similar  coa- 
didons,  except  that  blood  was  absent,  they 
fattened  and  grew  stcpng.* 

The  Blood,  then,  must  be  given  up.  Shall 
we  try  Milk  P  Others  have  done  so  before  us, 
making  it  the  standard  of  Food,  because  itis 
itself  M  aliment  which  containa  all  the  sub- 
stances neceasary  for  the  nourishment  of  an 
organiam  during  the  moat  rapid  period  of 
growth.  Out  of  milk,  and  milk  ^ne^  the 
young  elephant,  the  young  lion,  or  the  young 
child,  exlraeta  tbe  various  substances  which 
furnish  muscles,  nerves,  bones,  hair,  claws, 
&x;. !  milk  fomishes  these  in  such  abundance, 
that  tbe  increase  of  growth  is  &r  greater  dur- 
ing the  period  when  the  animal  is  fed  exclu- 
sively on  it,  than  at  any  subsequent  period  of 
its  career.  "  In  milk,"  at^s  Prout,  "  wc  should 
expect  to  find  a  model  of  what  an  aUmentary 
substance  oi^ht  to  be — a  kind  of  prototype, 
as  it  were,  of  nutritious  elements  in  generak" 
The  idea  is  so  plausible  that  its  acceptance 
waa  general  NeEverdwless  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  nulk  ia  not  thia  nodd,  food, 
sittoe,  however  it  mty  -aiut  the  young  lion  or 
the  young  child,  we  cannot  feed  the  adult  Hon 
or  the  adult  man  on  milk  alone :  we  can  feed 
the  lion  on  bones  and  water,  and  tbe  man  on 
bread  and  water,  but  not  on  milk.  A  model 
food  for  the  young,  it  ceases  to  be  ao  for  the 

*  Paysat       tkjUamua  iMwdrrirw,  p.  jk. 
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ftdult;  that  relation  vhich  ezisted  between 
the  food  and  the  organiam  In  the  oaa  eaie,  no 
longer  exists  in  the  other. 

V  milk  does  not  fiimish  ub  with  an  abeohite 
standard  (except  for  the  yoong),  it  fbmishet 
an  approximaUve  standard  of  great  value.  Its 
compo^tion  pc^nts  out  the  proportioni  of  nt- 
oiganie  lubataneea  neeeaiary  in  dia  Ibodof 
the  joTenile  organism,  and  of  eoutae  ipprox- 
imatiTely  In  that  of  tlw  adnlt  Jn  1000  paria 
milk  contains — 

Water,   873 

Caswne  (nitrogewHU  matter),  48 

Sugar  of  milk,    .       ...  44 

Batter,   80 

.  Fbospbata  of  linu^      .      .  a.30 

Otber  salts.       ....  S.70 

1000 

The  reader  may  remaric  with  some  sorprise, 
that  in  an  aliment  so  notoriously  high  in  nu- 
tritive value  as  milk,  the  proportion  of  nitro- 
genouB  matter  la  ao  very  huljgnifloant  at  to 
render  the  hypothec  of  oitrogenona  mtten 
behg  pre-etolnently  (He  nutritive  mattera 
aomewhat  perplexing.  As  wa  hat  month 
gave  BO  much  space  to  that  hypothesis,  we 
need  not  here  re-conrider  it ;  but  contenting 
oarseWes  with  the  indication  ftimished  by  the 
analysis  of  milk,  note  how  that  analysis  ftir- 
ther  aids  our  inTettigatioQi  by  proving  the 
necessity  of  fbur  distinct  classes  of  prindples 
in  Pood.  These  four  classes  are,  the  inorgan- 
ic, the  albuminous,  the  oily,  and  the  saccba- 
i^e.  The  proportions  of  these  substances 
requisite  will,  of  eonrae,  vaiy  with  the  needs 
of  the  various  organisms,  as  modified  by  race, 
age,  climate,  activity,  and  so  forth ;  but  nutri- 
tion win  be  Imperfoet  unless  all  four  are  pres- 
ent, either  as  such,  or  else  under  conditions  of 
possible  formation — thus  fata  and  sugars  can, 
we  know,  be  formed  in  the  organism  with  a 
proper  allowance  of  materials}  and  I  am 
strtrngly  disposed  to  think  that  albuminous 
aubstanoes  can  also  be  fonned,  though  not 
Dttlesa  soma  albumen  ba  praaant  to  act  as  a 
leaven. 

We  are  thus,  by  the  priodple  ot  exclusion, 
reduced  to  the  one  method  of  invaatigation 
which  remains,  and  that  is  to  interrt^ate  the 
Ofganism,  not  the  laboratory. 

"  Experience,  daily  fixing  onr  regards 
On  Natare's  wants," 
must  guide  us  in  the  aearab.   Tb  aaeertain 

what  Bubstances  are  nutritious,  we  must  ascer^ 
tain  those  which  really  nourish  j  and  the  rel- 


ative value  of  these  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  extenrive  and  elaborate  experiments  on 
the  fiieding  of  animals,  conducted  on  rigor* 
onsly  scientific  principles.  In  other  wwdih 
we  must  adopt  that  very  method  which  00  DO" 
mon  sense  has  iVom  time  immemorial  pursued  | 
with  this  important  dlftrence,  that  instead  of 
allowbg  it  to  be,  as  hitherto^  wholly  empiric 
cal,  we  must  sni  jeet  it  to  the  rigor,  eautlon, 
and  preeiaion,  vhidi  oharaeterisea  Scienea, 
And  even  when  Bcwoce  shall  have  ettablisbod 
laws  on  this  point,  sneh  as  may  aeeorately  e^ 
press  the  general  Value  of  each  aubstanee  as 
food,  there  will  always  remain  considerable 
dilBcnlty  in  applj-ing  those  laws,  owing  to  that 
peculiarity  of  the  rital  organism,  previously 
noticed — namely,  that  the  dMfereaces  among 
individuals  are  so  numerous,  and  often  so  pnK 
found,  as  to  justify  the  adage,  *'one  maa% 
meat  is  another  man's  poison."  Thus,  wUla 
experience  plainly  enough  indicates  that,  fa 
Europe  attnst,  meat  la  more  nutritioos  than 
vegataUet,  tiioae  who  eat  laigrfy  of  nwatbeing 
stronger  and  asore  enduring  than  those  who 
eat  Httle  w  none  i  we  must  be  cautious  in  tho 
plication  of  such  a  principle.  IMfibrenee 
of  climate  may,  and  difibrenee  of  tempera- 
ment certainly  does,  modiiy  thu  question. 
The  Hindoo  sepoy,  who  lives  on  rice,  woold^ 
it  is  said,  outrun,  knock  down,  or  in  any  other 
way  prove  superiority  in  strength  over  the 
Oaucho  of  the  Pampas,  who  lives  on  flesh. 
And  not  only  are  some  organisms  ill  adapted 
to  a  flesh  diet,  as  we  have  seen,  but,  according 
to  Andersson,  the  strongest  man  he  ever  knew 
scarcely  ever  touched  animal  food :  thia  waa  a 
Dane,  who  could  walk  from  apoC  to  spot  ear- 
ryhig  a  stone,  which  was  ao  heavy  that  it  r^ 
quiied  ten  men  to  lift  it  on  to  his  shoulders; 
his  oMef  diet  was  gallons  of  thiA  sour  nnik, 
tea,  and  eodfee;*  a  diet  which  no  ordinaiy 
man  could  aupport  with  success. 

Having  discussed  the  chief  topics  of  Pood 
in  general,  we  may  -now  ascertain  what  Sci- 
ence can  tell  us  respecting  the  various  articlea 
employed  as  nourishment  by  man.  Our  in* 
qniiy  (alls  naturally  under  two  heads~-4r8t^ 
the  Alimentary  PrineiIde^  considered  sepa- 
rately i  and  next,  the  Compound  Aliments,  or 
those  articlea  of  Food  and  Drink  which  make 
up  the  wonderous  varied  <rf  hmnan  nonzislH 
ment 

ABmmen. — ^Hus  substance,  ftnniBar  to  all 
as  the  white  of  egg,  constitutes  an  impoitaet 

«  Andeisson:  Lot*  Ngami,  p.  M. 
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•iMDOtt  in  Food.  It  esiiU  m  a  liquid  in  th« 
blood.  M  a  Mlid  in  fleih.  "Whm  nn,  or 
fi^tly  boiled*  it  ii  readily  digested ;  Icm  to 
whan  boiled  bard,  or  fried.  Mqendie  haa 
obaervcd  thit  the  white  of  egga  combiDes 
naay  conditioiw  favorable  to  digeatioDt  for  it 
b  alkaline,  contains  saline  tnattera,  e^Noally 
oonimon  salt,  in  large  proportions,  and  it  is 
very  nearly  allied  to  the  albumen  found  in  tbe 
pbyle  and  blood.  It  ta  liquid,  but  ia  eoagu- 
Inted  by  the  add»  of  tbe  ftomacb,  forming 
floceoli  having  slight  cohesion,  aod  rendered 
easily  soluble  again  by  tbe  intestinal  juices. 
Many  pei^e  imagine  that  vbita  of  e^  is  in> 
jiirious,  or  innutritioat,  and  Uiey  only  eat  the 
yolk.  To  some  due  may  be  to,  and  when  ex* 
pcrience  provea  it  to  be  so,  white  of  egg 
should  not,  of  course,  be  eaten :  but,  aa  a  gene- 
ral rule,  white  of  ^g  ia  agreeable  and  nutri- 
tious. Nerertlietess,  if  given  ofone,  neither 
white  of  ^g  nor  albumen  will  continue  to  be 
eaten  by  animals ;  they  soon  cease  to  eat  it, 
and  during  tbe  period  in  which  it  ia  taken 
tbey  show  unmistakable  ligns  of  starvation. 

Albumen,  then,  is  highly  nutritious  [  and  if 
ve  estimated  the  nutritive  value  of  various 
•trticlea  aocording  to  th«r  amounts  of  albu- 
mm,  we  should  place  caviare,  ox-liveri  and 
•veMbread  ^  tbe  top  itf  tbe  list,  leavii^  the 
nmcle  of  beef  veiy  far  below  them.  The 
followmg  table  shows  tbe  proportions  of  al- 
bumen in  100  parts  of  various  articles  ot 
Jbod : — 


Caviare,   91 00 

Ox-liver,   ».19 

Sweediread,   14.00 

Uascle  of  pigieon,       .      .      .  4.05 

"      of  veal,    ....  d.08 

"      of  cbickea,     .           .  3.00 

"      of  beef,    ....  2.02 


This  table  is  very  instrucUve,  as  showing  the 
vm&y  of  attMDpting  by  a  ebemleal  analysis 
to  assign  the  nirtridve  value  of  any  find. 
Tbe  most  nutritive  of  all  these  artides  is  no- 
toriously beef^  which,  aocording  to  this  analy- 
■ie,  should  be  least  so.  This  discrepancy  is 
lessened,  but  not  removed,  when  we  take 
into  account  the  quantity  of  fibrine  contained 
in  these  articles,  name^f— 


Bweetbread,   S 

Veal  (mnsde)   Id 

Chiclcea  (muscle),  ....  20 

Beef  (mnscle)   SO 


Fibrine  is  liquid  in  the  aenim  of  the  blood, 
and  is  very  clobely  allied  to  albumen — indeed, 
for  a  long  while  was  supposed  to  be  identical 


with  it  and  with  the  fibrine  of  miuofe,  vAtefa 
is  now  mive  accurately  called  wmteuiine  (by 
Lehmannsyn^onm).  Whentbebloodisdravn 
from  the  body,  fibrine  passes  from  the  liquid 
to  the  solid  state,  and  coagulates  into  what  is 
called  the  clot,  which  is  nothing  but  solid 
fibrine  enclosing  some  of  tbe  red  corpuscles. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  this  soIi<lifie»- 
tjna  was  all  that  took  place  when  blood  fibrine 
paused  into  muscular  fibre  i  but  recent  invea- 
tigations  hava  shown  that  muscle-fibrina  is 
really  a  different  substance,  allied  to,  but  not 
identical  with  blood-fibrine. 

Albumen  and,fibtine  are  found  abundantly  in 
vegetable*— the  finmer  bong  most  abumUsit 
in  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  nana,  and  ilcft 
It  is  found  also  in  the  cnly  seeds,  such  as  at 
monds,  nuts,  &e.;  ia  the  juices  of  carrots, 
turnips,  cauliBowera,  aaparagus,  &c.*  fUnine 
is  ateo  abundant  in  the  cereals,  grapejuica, 
and  jittce  of  other  vegetables.  Although 
closely  allied  to  animal  albumen  and  fibiine, 
they  are  not  identical  with  these  substances, 
dilfering  from  them  both  in  composidon  and 
properties }  but  tbe  differences  are  so  s^it, 
that  vegetable  albumen  easily  passes  into  ani- 
mal albionen  in  the  d^esUve  process. 

CoMitw  is  another  of  the  albuminous  suIh 
rtanees,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  modifiea- 
Uon  of  albumen,  bto  which  It  readily  passes. 
It  ibrms  the  eurd,  or  coagulable  matter  of 
milk.  Unlike  albumen,  it  does  not  coagulata 
by  heat.  If  heated  in  an  open  vessel,  an  in- 
soluble pellicle  i»  formed  on  the  surface  as 
we  often  see  in  the  milk-jug  brought  up  with 
our  cofiee  J  but  this  effect  is  produced  by  tbe 
action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 
Tbe  proporUon  of  caseine  in  difleient  kuids 
of  milk  is  as  follows  i— 


Cow's  milk.   4.4S 

Ewe's  milk,   4.50 

Goat's  milk,   4.0> 

Asses'  milk   l  68 

Hnraan  milk,  l,5S 


It  thus  aiq}eai«,  vre  hope  without  derogatioa 
to  human  dignity,  that  asses'  milk  ia  ecmsi^ 
erably  more  l&e  that  on  which  we  van 
suckled,  than  any  (tf  the  othen. 

CsBone  foims  die  ^ef  iagtcAao*  of 
cheese.  It  Is  an  important  elenant,  as  we 
see  by  its  presence  in  mUk.   **Tht  young 

*  Albumen  forms  three  c<nnponnds— baaie, 
aoid,  and  tieucnd.  In  tbe  white  of  wg,  and  io  the 
ssrom  at  Ueod,  tt  is  a  baafct  alhumlnals  of  aeda. 

blood. 
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vnnnal  receiTet,  in  the  form  of  oweine,  the 
chief  constitunit  of  the  mother*i  blood.  To 
cmmvl  caseine  into  blood,  no  foreign  lub- 
stance  is  required  j  and  in  the  converuon  of 
die  mother's  blood  into  cateine,  no  element* 
of  the  constituent*  of  blood  have  been  sepa- 
nted.  When  chemically  examined,  caaeine 
la  found  to  eootain  a  much  lar^  propor- 
tion of  the  earth  of  bonea  than  blood  does 
and  that  in  a  veiy  loluble  fonn,  capable  of 
naehiog  ereiy  part  of  the  body.  ThiMt  even 
in  the  earliest  period  of  its  life,  the  derelop- 
nent  of  the  organit  in  which  Tittal!^  retldes 
u,  in  the  camiTaroua  animal,  dependent  oo 
the  supply  of  a  tubstanoe  identical  in  oi^anic 
oompoiiilion  vith  the  chief  c^atituenta  of  iti 
blood."*  Caneine  is  found  in  beans,  pease» 
lentilfi,  almond^  nuta,  and  perbapa  in  allTege- 
table  jiucea. 

ThcM  three  bodies — albumen,  fibrint,  and 
easeine — ore  not  inaptly  designated"  protein- 
bodieM,**  even  now  that  Mulder'a  idea  of  an 
oiganio  radical,  named  by  him  '*  protein,*! 
has  been  generUly  ginn  up.  In  th«  e^  we 
see  casnne  arise  from  olbumea,  and  In  digea- 
tion  caseine  pasaes  back  again  into  albumen. 
Fibrine,  again,  appears  to  be  only  albumen 
with  more  oxygen ;  and  it  may  be  easily  re- 
converted into  albumen  by  nitrate  of  potash. 
It  differt  from  albumen  in  assuming  some- 
thing of  definite  structure  when  coagulated — 
fibriladog,  which  albumen  never  does.  There 
are  many  unexplained  fi>cte  known  respecting 
fibrine,  which,  when  explsined,  nuy  clear 
away  other  obscurities.  Lebmann  found,  by 
experiments  on  himself  that  animal  diet  pro- 
duced more  fibrine  in  his  blood  than  waa  pro- 
duced by  vegetable  (Uct-— a  feet  aeemingly  at 
variance  with  the  ftct  that,  during  itamtlon, 
die  quantity  of  fibrine  is  increased,  as  it  is 
also  during  acute  inflammations.  Tbus,  ani* 
mal  diet,  known  to  be  nutritious,  produces  a 
result  known  to  be  characteristic  of  inflam- 
mation and  itarration.  Nor  does  the  diffi- 
culty ceofte  here  :  the  blood  of  the  vegetable 
feeders,  among  animals,  has  more  flbrine  than 
that  of  the  flcxh-feeders  ;  yet  the  camiTorous. 
dog  has  lets  fibrine  when  fed  on  vegetable 
food  than  when  his  diet  has  been  exclusively 
animal.  Finally,  although  herbivora  have 
more  fibrine  than  camivora,  Inrda  have  more 
than  both. 

Otuten  is  not  found  in  animala,  but  exiati 

abundantly  in  vegetables,  and  is  the  most 

*  Lieliig:  AmmtU  Cktmuby,  p.  St. 


important  of  all  the  nitrogenous  substancea, 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting life  when  given  alone.  "  It  is  the 
presence  of  gluten  in  wheaten  flour  that  ren- 
ders it  pre-eminently  nutritioua;  and  ita 
viscidity  or  tenacity  confers  upon  that  apedM 
of  flour  ita  peculiar  exoelleaee  for  the  maaiH 
beture  of  nacoanmi,  venniceUi,  and  similar 
pastes,  which  are  made  by  a  kind  vixfr 
drawing,  and  for  which  the  whnt  of  the  soodi 
«r  Europe  is  peculiarly  adapted.***  The  1^ 
lowing  table,  whioh  ia  hmrowed  from  Dr. 
Pereira's  work,  gives  the  proportions  of  glt^ 
ten  in  100  parts  of  various  vegetables : — 


Wheat,  Middlesex  (aveiaga  en^),  19.  0 

"      rriilck-skinned  BldBaa,  .  83.  0 
"     Fotish,  ......  0 

"     North  American,  .  M.  5 

Barioy,  Noifolk, ....  6.  0 

Oats.  Scotland   a.  7 

Rye,  Yorkshire,  .      .      .      .  10.  9 

Rice,  Carolina,  ....  9.00 

'*    Piedmoai^.      .      .      .  8.M 

Uaixe,   S.7S 

Beaas,   10.  a 

FMse   S.  5 

Potatoes   4.  0 

Tttmipe   0.  1 

Cabbage,   0.  « 


These  four  albuminoid  snbstanees,  nanelf 
albumen,  fibrine,  easeine,  and  gluten,  are  z«- 
maikabla  among  other  thh^  for  their  ex- 
treme iiutabilUjfi~-iiha  readincaa  irith  which 
they  are  transformed,  or  decomposed.  It  ii 
this  alterabiUty  which  renders  them  peculiarly 
apt  to  act  aa  ferments,  and  to  induce  eheniial 
changes  in  the  substances  with  whieh  they 
oome  in  contact.  It  is  on  thia  altarabili^ 
that  their  great  value  in  nutrition  dependa. 
Further,  we  must  remark  that,  no  matter 
what  is  the  form  in  which  they  are  eaten, 
whether  aa  white  of  egg,  fibrine,  easeine,  or 
gluten,  they  are  all  reduced  by  the  digestivt 
process  to  substances  named  pepioneM,  under 
which  forms  only  are  they  assimilable. 

QdoHne. — ^Tbere  ia  perinqia  no  aubstanea 
on  our  liat  whidi  more  iatereatingly  illustialea 
the  want  of  a  true  aoicntiflB  doolrina  prerffr 
ing  over  the  inveadgations  into  Food  than 
CMatine :  a  substanoe  richer  in  nttrogm  than 
any  (tf  tha  albominons  substancea,  yet  denied 
a  place  among  the  plotic  elements :  a  suh> 
stance  which,  under  the  forms  of  jelliea  and 
coups,  ia  largvly  given  to  convalescents,  wha 

*  Brande's  CKcawflrK  quoted  bv  Pereiia.  Oa 
this  mlyect  see  the  chapter  The  Bread  we  Eat," 
in  Jobnsoo's  CAeanifry  V  CbaMten  1^*. 
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get  itrong  upon  it,  yet  irliich»we  ue  empha- 
tfeally  atturcd,  hu  no  nutritive  value  wliat- 
erer.  Mulder  uys  that  no  pbfridan,  who 
has  had  experience,  could  doubt  Uie  nutritive 
value  of  gektine ;  and  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
Alt  common  osnge,  hi  such  cases,  is  founded 
i^on  some  solid  ground,  and  tluit  no  aub- 
stince  is  hvgely  used  as  food  which  has  not 
«  nntritiTe  value.  Common  usage,  at  what 
b  called  "common  sense,"  must  not  indeed 
be  the  arbiter  of  a  scientific  question  j  but  it 
has  a  right  to  be  heard,  when  it  unequivocally 
eemtiudicts  the  conclusions  of  Science;  and  it 
can  only  be  put  out  of  court  on  a  clear  expo- 
ddoa  <^  the  source  of  its  error.  In  the  pres- 
ent case,  Scienee  pretends  thatOehUine  cannot 
be  nutritivei  common  sense  asserts  that  it  doa 
nomish ;  and  unless  the  het  oan  be  proved 
against  common>sense,  it  win  be  reasonable 
to  snj^pose  that  '  Bdehce  Is  aiguing  on  fldse 
pgrradsea.  False,  hideed,  are  the  premises, 
and  folse  the  conclusion.  But  let  vi  see  what 
has  been  the  course  of  inquiry.- 

Is  1682  the  telebrated  Papin  discovered 
that  bones  contained  organic  matter^  and  he 
invented  a  method  of  extraction  of  this 
matter,  which  accupied  the  -chemists  end 
savans  in  the  early  dayt  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution with  the  laudi^le  desire  of  fumiiihing 
food  to  the  famished  people.  A  pound  of 
bones  WW  said  to  yield  as  much  broth  as  aix 
pounds  of  bee(  and,  with  the  true  fervor  of 
ineatoni,  the  savuis  deelared  bon»«nip  to 
be  better  than  meat<oup.  In  1817,  M.  D. 
Artet  applied  steam  on  a  grand  scale  to  the 
preparation  of  diis  gelaUne  from  bonee, 
prominng  to  make  four  oxen  yield  the  ali- 
mentary value  of  five,  as  usually  employecL 

Great  was  the  excitement,  vast  the  prep*- 
rations.  In  hosjritals  and  poorhouses  ma- 
ehinea  were  erected  which  made  an  enormous 
quantity  of  Gelatine.  Unfortunately  the 
soup  thus  obtained  was  found  for  from  nntri- 
thnist  moreover,  it  occasioned  thirst,  digest- 
in  troubles,  and  finally  diarriuea.  The 
Mmna  betrd  this  with  equanimity.  They 
vere  not  the  men  to  give  up  « theory  on  the 
bidding  of  vulgar  cxperienee.  Diarrhna  was 
doubtleas  distressing,  but  sdenee  was  not  im- 
pliooted  fai  that.  The  fault  mnat  lie  in  the 
preparation  of  the  soup )  perhaps  the  fault 
ms  attributable  to  the  soup-eaters :  one 
thing  only  was  positive — that  the  foult  was 
not  in  the  Oelaltne,  In  this  high  and  uo- 
shaken  oonfidenoe,  the  ssvans  pursued  their 


course.  Thousands  of  rationa  irere  daily  din 
tributed;  but  fortunately  these  rations  were 
not  confined  to  the  bone-soup,  or  else  the 
mortality  would  have  been  terrific.  Fe* 
men  of  sdence  had  any  doubts  until  K 
Donoi  poutively  assuted  die  Academy  thtf 
experiments  on  bhnaelf,  and  on  dogt,  proved 
GelatiDC,  thus  prepared,  to  be  acaroely,  if  sS 
an  nutrituma.  He  found  that  employing  a 
notable  quantity  in  his  own  diet  caused  him 
rapidly  to  lose  weight,  end  that  during  the 
whole  experiment  he  was  tormented  wifl 
hunger  and  occasional  laintness.  A  cup  of 
chocolate  snd  two  rolls  nourished  him  mast 
effectually  thai^wo  litres  and  a  half  of  booe- 
soup  accompanwd  by  80  to  100  grammes  of 
bread,*  These  statements  were  confimed 
by  other  experimenters,  snd  the  oonfldence  in 
Gelatine  was  rudely  shaken,  and  would  hni 
been  Ignominionsly  overthrown,  had  not  Ed- 
wards and  Balne  published  thdr  renuibiiUs 
mem^r  (1633),  m  which  experianents  cen- 
dueted  irith  great  eare  and  scientific  rigor  c» 
tabfished  the  fact  that  although  Gelatine  b 
xiumjicieni  to  support  life,  it  has  nevertheless 
nutritive  value.  Dogs  fed  oA  gelatiiie  sad 
bread  became  gradually  thbner  and  foebbr; 
but  when  fed  on  hmA  alone,  their  loss  wsi 
for  more  rapid. 

At  this  period  it  became  neceaaary  to  ban 
the  question  definitively  settled, andthe  French 
Academy  appointed  a  Commisoon  to  report 
on  it.  This  is  the  celebrated  "  QelatineCo» 
mission  "so  often  referred  to.  The  report 
appeared  in  1841.  It  showed  that  dogs  per* 
idled  from  starvation  hi  presence  of  the  Get 
atine  extracted  from  bones,  after  having  eaten 
of  it  only  a  few  times.  'Wlien,  instead  of 
this  insipid  Gelatine,  the  agreeable  jelly  which 
pork-butchers  jirepare  from  a  decoction  (tf 
diSerent  parts  of  the  pig,  was  given  them, 
they  ate  it  with  relish  at  first,  then  ceased, 
and  died  on  the  twentieth  day,  of  inanition} 
when  bread  or  meat,  in  small  quantities,  was 
given,  the  dogs  lived  a  longer  time,  but  grew 
gradually  thinner,  and  all  finally  perubed 
A  striking  difference  was  observed  between 
bone-soup  and  meat-soup :  the  animala  atarvcd 
on  the  first,  and  flourished  on  the  second. 

The  conclusion  genersllj-  drawn  from  thti 
Report  is,  that  Gelatine  is  not  a  nutritive 
substance.  But  all  that  ts  really  proved  by 
the  experiments  is  that  Gelatine  alone  is  in- 

*  A  Mr«  is  a  trifle  mora  than  a  pint  and  a  half; 
a  grammt  b  abont  16  M  grsfais. 
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•otieient  far  nntritum ;  t  conclunon  irhich  !■ 
equally  true  of  albumen,  flbrine,  or  any  other 
ugle  substance.  For  perfect  nutrition  there 
siiut  be  a  mixture  of  Inoi^anic  and  oiganic 
■nbsUnees,  salts,  fate,  sugars,  and  albununatea. 

When  animals  are  fed  on  albumen  alone, 
at  white  of  egg  alone,  with  water  as  the 
^gle  inoiganiB  element  they  perish;  but 
they  Ktc  pnfeelljr  well  on  raw  bones  and 
watn^ — the  reason  bring  that  bones  contain 
salts  and  small  proportions  of  albumen  and 
ftts  to  supplement  the  Geladne,  and  fhey 
contain  ikete  in  the  sUUt  of  organic  eonbt- 
nation,  not  in  die  state  of  chemical  products. 
The  paramoimt  importance  of  this  last  con- 
dition may  be  gathered  from  the  experiments 
mentioned  in  the  Gelatine  Report — namely, 
that  boiling  the  bones,  or  digesting  them  io 
fiydrochloric  acid,  and  thus  resolving  their 
cartilaginous  tissue  into  Qdatin^  dedroj/ed 
this  ButritiTC  quality.  Hie  very  bonea  wUbh, 
when  raw,  auppwted  Hfe,  Uled  utterly  when 
boikd.  , 

We  call  espedal  attention  to  the  ftct  of 
the  very  small  proportions  of  Albumen  which 
eiist  in  the  bones,  as  strikingly  coiifiroiing 
OCT  hypothesii  respecting  the  pover  of  the 
organism  to  form  Albumen  for  itself,  if  a 
small  amount  be  present  to  act  as  a  sort  of 
leaven.   Moleschott  also  maintains,  on  other 

S-ounds,  that  Gelatine  must  be  converted 
to  Albumen,  nnce  the  amount  of  Albumen 
In  bones  is  in  itself  utterly  insufficient  for  the 
demands  of  the  tissu<ts  j  *  and  Mulder  pdnts 
to  the  bet  that,  when  an  animal  is  fed  on 
Gelatine,  we  never  And  this  substance  passing 
away  in  the  excreta :  a  anSrient  proof  that 
h  must  in  some  way  have  been  incorporated 
with  the  organism,  or  decomposed  in  it,  to 
•ubsf  rre  the  purposes  of  nutrition.t 

Liebig,  obliged  by  evidence  to  admit  $oine 
nutritive  quality  in  Gelatine,  suggests  that  it 
is  confined  to  the  formation  of  the  gelatinous 
tissuen.  This  ia  one  of  those  hypotheses  which 
seduce  by  their  plausibility,  and  accordingly 
it  hatt  Iteen  generally  adopted,  although  ph}-si- 
olog^l  scrutmy  detects  that  this  is  predsely 
one  of  the  uses  to  which  Gelatine  can  be 
turned.  For  on  the  one  hand  we  see  that 
the  herMvora  have  gelatinous  tismei^  althot^ 
they  eat  no  Gelatine}  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  see  that  even  the  camirora,  who  do 
obtun  it  in  thdr  cwdinary  food,  cannot  form 

*  Uoleschott,  KrtUtauf  det  LOm,  n.  US. 
t  Unider,p.M7. 


their  gelatinous  tissues  out  of  it,  because  it  is 
never  in  their  blood,  fron  which  all  tiie 
sues  are  formed. 

Bernard  has  shown  that  part  of  the  Geli^ 
tine  la  converted  into  sugar,  and  si^r,  we 
know,  is  necessary  to  the  organism.  It  nay 
also  be  converted  faito  Ihtj  and,  aa  has  been 
add,  there  Is  moch  evidence  to  abow  that  it 
may  be  converted  into  Albnmen  among  the 
complex  processes  of  chrailstty!  bnt 
whatever  may  be  the  decision  respecting  the 
pointy  there  can  be  no  legitioute  mson  for 
denying  that  Gelttine  raoka  among  nntritito 
principlea. 

FaU  and  0»7a.— These  we  various  and  im- 
portant, including  snet,  lard,  marrow,  butter, 
and  fixed  oils.  Vegetables  also  yield  a  great 
variety  of  cnls.  fixed  and  volatile,  or  easentbd. 
The  quantity  procurable  from  100  parts  of 
vegetable  and  anhnal  auhatancea  ia  as  fbllowi ; 


mberts,   60 

Olive  seeds,   M 

Ooeoa-nnt,    .      .     -.  *  47 

AlmcMida,   46 

White  mostard,    ....  96 

Jiriaseed,   S2 

Mahe,   9 

Yolk  of  eggs,      ....  iBM 

Ordinary  meat,    .      .      .      .  14.  3 

Caviare,   4.  9 

Ox.IInir.   3.89 

Milk,  Cows',   3.13 

"   Women's,   ....  S.5S 

"  Aaaes',   Oil 

•*   Qoats*   8.sa 

"   Eves',   4.S0 

Bones  of  sheep's  feat,  .      ,  5.55 

"     of  ox-head,.  .  11-54* 


Fata  and  wla  are  all  difficult  (tf  digestion 
— ^more  ao,  indeed,  than  moat  other  prine^ 
ple«f  but  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
digestible  ia  very  nrnch  ■  matter  of  indtvidoal 
peculiarity,  some  men  digeating  large  quanti- 
ties with  ease,  others  being  unable  to  ^geat 
even  small  quaatitiea.  If.  Berthd  instituted 
an  elaborate  aeriea  of  axperinmits  on  his 
own  person,  with  the  view  ti  ascertaining 
the  eomparative  digestibility  of  various  firta 
and  <nlB.t  The  ftilowmg  classifieaUon  of  bis 
results  is  alt  we  can  find  space  for.  First 
elaas,  comprising  those  difficult  of  digestion : 
Olive  oil,  almond  oil,  poppy-seed  oil  Second 
class,  comprising  those  ea^  of  digestion; 
Whde  oil,  butter  and  animal  fcts,  eolorkaa 
KveiHiiL  nrird  elaa^  eompriiing  thoaa  very 
easy  of  digeatlon :  Pmliv«r«iL 

*  Psrslra:  TV«aNie  on  Diet,  p.  107. 
t  Berths:  AftmiUurda  HMlamx,  18GS,No.  W. 
Cauistatt:  Mtreiberida  IBM,  pp.  S&-72. 
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It  should  be  remembered  Out  great  dlBfer- 
tnces  are  observable  aoeotding  to  the  state  in 
which  oils  are  ingested.  If  taken  by  them- 
wlres,  they  are  scareoly  a&cted  by  the  diges- 
tive process,  and  act  as  laxatives;  but  if 
'«ken  mingled  with  other  substances,  tbey 
may  be  reduced  to  an  emulsion,  and  so  ab- 
Mibed.  Thus  we  eat  olive  oil  wUh  saladi  or 
latter  with  breed,  md  the  greater  part  is  ab- 
•orbedi  but  the  same  amount  of  olive  tai 
administered  alone  would  act  as  a  pu^E^ 
It  is  owing,  moreover,  to  the  minute  state  of 
ii4>dividoD  and  nuzture  of  the  oils  in  all  vege- 
table substances  that  they  are  so  much  more 
ligestible  than  animal  fata. 

Dr.  Pereira  quotes  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Seaumont,  that  "  bile  is  seldom  found  in  the 
itomacb,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
[  have  observed  that  when  the  use  of  &t  or 
iily  food  has  been  persevered  in  for  some 
time,  there  is  generally  a  presence  of  Inle  in 
the  gastric  fluids."  Upon  which  Dr.  Perrira 
remarks  that  the  popular  notion  of  mly  or 
buy  feods  "  causing  bile  "  is  not  bo  ground- 
ess  as  medical  men  have  generally  supposed. 
The  reason  of  ht  beuig  indigestible  is  thus 
miggeited:— 

"In  many  dyspeptic  individuals,  fat  does 
lot  become  properly  cbymtfied.  It  floats  on 
Jie  contento  of  the  stomach  in  the  form  of 
ui  oily  pellicle,  becoming  odorous,  and  some- 
imcB  highly  rancid,  and  in  this  state  excites 
inrtbum,  nauaee,  and  eructations,  or  at  times 
tctual  vomiting.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
greater  tendency  which  some  oily  substances 
lave  than  others  to  disturb  the  stomach,  de- 
pends on  the  greater  fscillty  with  wMch  they 
evolve  volatile  &t^  adds,  which  are  for  tlw 
most  part  exceedHigly  acrid  and  irritating. 
The  unpleasant  and  distressing  feelings  ex- 
cited in  many  dyspeptics  hy  the  ingestion  of 
nuiton-fot,  butter,  and  flsb-oils  are  in  this 
iray  readily  accounted  fiir,  since  all  these  sub- 
stances contain  each  one  or  more  volatile 
acids  to  which  they  owe  their  odor.  Thus 
mutton-fiit  oon tains  hircic  aoid]  batter,  no 
less  than  three  volatile  acids,  vis.  butyric^ 
capric,  and  oaprcic  adds;  vliUe  train-oil  coa- 
\axm  phooenic  add."  * 

The  effect  of  a  high  temperature  on  fat  is 
to  render  it  still  more  unsuitable  to  the 
stomach ;  and  all  persona  troubled  vrith  an 
awful  oonsdeuanes  of  whM  digastimi  is,  and 
»ol  living  in  that  h^pjr  eupeptie  ignorance 
which  only  koowa  digestion  by  name,  abaidd 
BTtud  food  in  the  cooking  of  which  rauah  fat 

*  Psieira,  p.  in. 


or  oil  has  been  subjected  to  a  high  temper*- 
ture,  as  in  fr}'ing  in  butter  or  lard.  Melted 
butter,  buttered  toast,  paatry,  suet-puddinga, 
&t  hashes  and  stews,  are  aiBiclions  to  the 
dyspeptic;  and  althot^h  the  oil  which  is 
eaten  with  salad  does  not  assist  the  digestioa 
of  salad,  as  many  writers  and  most  salad- 
eaters  maintain,  it  is  assuredly  far  more 
digestible  than  any  liA  or  oil  which  haa  been 
cooked,  probably  beeause  it  oontaina  no  free 
;  volatile  acid. 

Beudes  the  ftta  and  J^eed  taJB,  there  an 
certain  volatile  (essentia^  o3a  emploj-ed  aa 
condiments.  These  are  contuned  in  the 
leaves  and  seeds  of  sage,  mint,  thyme,  mar- 
joram, fennel,  parsley,  anise,  and  carrowayj 
to  which  may  be  added  mustard,  horse-radi^ 
'  WBter-cresB,  onions,  leeks,  and  various  spices 
The  volatile  oil  contained  in  eacfa  of  these 
substances  stimulates  the  system,  but  does 
not  incorporate  itself  with  the  onanism,  and 
is  soon  ejected,  retainipg  its  oharacterntie 
odor. 

8tareh.—Tb9  gentle  housewifh,  famiKar 
with  starch  only  in  its  relations  to  the  waslh- 
tub,  will  be  probably  surprised  at  meeting 
vrith  it  among  articles  of  fiwd,  yet  under  Urn 
various  names  of  amylum,  fecula,  fiirinaceoua 
matter,  and  starch,  this  substance,  widely  di^ 
tributed  over  the  vegetable  kingdom,  ranks  u 
an  important  alimentary  principle.  It  must, 
however,  be  cooked  for  man's  use.  It  is 
never  found  in  the  blood,  nor  in  the  tissues^ 
so  that  we  ate  certain  it  is  transformed  dur- 
ing the  digestive  process ;  and  some  of  these 
transformations  have  been  detected,  first  as  Sk 
passes  into  dextrine,  and  thence  into  sugar, 
and  most  probably  fat.  It  is  classed  as  re- 
■[nratory,  or  heat-produdi^,  by  Lielug  and 
his  ieboal,  on  grounds  we  have  already 
seen  to  be  erroneous.  The  various  starchy 
substances — sago,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  and 
tous  U$  moM,  have  been  so  amply  treated 
of  by  ProfessOT  Johnston  in  his  admiri^la 
Chemistry  of  Common  Life,  that  our  readm 
need  only  to  be  directed  to  his  pages. 

Buffor. — Sugar  exists  abundantly  in  vege* 
tables,  and  in  some  animal  substances,  nota- 
bly milk  and  liver.  Dr.  Pereira  has  ctmpiled 
the  follomng  table,  which  exhibits  the  pio- 
porUon  of  sugar  in  100  parts  ^— 

Bariey4BBal»   Ut 

Oatmeal,   8.3S 

Wheat-flow,   8.48 

Wbeat-braad,  s.  « 

Bye-meal,  
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Hiuse,  ......  1.45 

Bice,   0.S9 

FtoaM,   9.  0 

flfTf)   6t.  8 

GraengagM,   11.01 

Fresli  ripo  pean,  ....  6.45 

Gooecberriea   6.S4 

Cherrioi,   lS.ia 

Apriool,   11.61 

Peach,   16.4B 

Beet-root,   9.  0 


That  sugar  is  Batritious  do  one  doubta. 
Although  easily  digested,  there  are  persons 
inth  whom  it  diragrees,  and  in  some  dyspep- 
tics it  produces  flatulency  and  acidity.  There 
is  no  tisitue  into  the  composition  of  which  it 
enters  as  ■  constituent,  unless  we  make  an 
txception  in  lavor  of  muscle,  in  which  Scherer 
has  diycovered  a  auhatance,  by  him  named 
inorite,  hating  the  chemical  composition  of 
sugar  (CIS  Oli),  hut  having  none  of  its 
oharacteiistio  propertiea,  and  existit^,  more- 
over, in  extremely  minute  quantities.  The 
lugar  wc  find  in  the  blood  and  mQk  is  not 
derived  from  the  lugar  ve  eat  t  that  bt  trana- 
formed  into  fat,  lactic  acid,  and  other  aub- 
atances.  The  sugar  of  the  blood  is  formed 
bjf  the  liver,  and  is  formed  from  albuminous 
aubfitancea  in  their  passage  through  the  liver, 
the  quantity  being  wholly  independent  of  any 
amount  of  sugar  taken  in  the  food,  and  bung 
the  same  m  amount  when  none  ia  taken  in 
the  food.* 

Because  sugar  forms  part  of  no  tissue,  and 
is  a  carbohydrate,  it  ia  daaaed  by  Liebig 
among  heat-making  foods.  But  we  not  only 
aaw  ample  reason  for  rejecting  such  an  idea 
vhen  we  consider  tlie  general  queation — we 
must  even  more  peremptorily  ngect  it,  now 
that  we  come  to  grapple  with  the  details. 
Against  tJie  suppoution  of  sugar  having  no 
plastic  pro|}erty,  it  ia  enough  to  oppose  the 
foct  that  many  insects  feed  solely  on  sugar 
and  saccharine  juices;  and  in  them,  there- 
fore, it  is  clear  that  something  more  than 
heat  is  evolved  from  sugar.  Lehmann  also 
bids  us  remember  tliat  in  the  egg  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar  exists,  and  thia  quantity 
iucreasefl,  instead  of  diminishing,  as  the 
development  of  the  chick  procesds;  whereas* 
if  sugar  only  served  tot  purpoaea  vi  oiida- 

*  ClKUtlfl  Bernard's  ditcoverj  of  tliis  SBfar- 
fyrm'mg  functioa  of  the  lirer  hti*  bean  recently 
attnckcd  Ity  Fipiier,  Longrt,  and  other*;  hot  the 
diKcuftsion,' itfter  exciting  rMisidenble  Mosadon, 
tnny  now  bo  iwid  to  be  nnally  cloecd  in  Barnard's 
favor.  See  his  masterly  Lecoiu  de  Physiol-  £x- 
perimnUak,  18&4-6;  uid  the  Mimoiru  oo  both 
sides  in  the  Aanaia  A  Scienca  NattatUa,  1B64-6. 


tion,  it  would  be  oxidised  and  disappear  aa 
development  advanced. 

In  the  Chemitlry  of  Common  Life,  the 
subject  of  sugar  is  treated  in  detail*  which 
rendera  repetiUon  here  saperfluous.  Two 
queationa  only  need  be  touched  on,  Xi  sugar 
iiyurioua  to  the  teeth  P  Ii  it  injurioua  to  tiw 
stomach  P  To  answer  the  first,  we  have  only 
to  p(^t  to  the  Negroes,  who  eat  more  sugar 
than  any  other  human  beings,  and  wlioae 
teeth  are  of  enviable  splendor  and  strength. 
To  answer  the  second  is  not  so  easy ;  yet, 
when  we  learn  the  many  important  offieea 
which  sugar  fulfils  in  the  organism,  we  may 
be  certain  that,  if  injurious  to  all,  it  is  only 
so  in  excess.  The  lactic  acid  formed  from 
sugar  dissolves  phosphate  of  Ume,  and  thia 
aa  we  know,  is  the  principal  ingredient  of 
bones  and  teeth.  By  its  diasolulion  it  be- 
comes oeceasible  to  the  Ixmea  and  teeth,  and 
aa  aitgar  afieeti  this,  its  oUlity  ia  vindicated. 
But  a  surer  argoment  is  founded  on  the  in- 
stinct of  mankind.  If  we  alt  so  eagerly  eat 
sugar,  it  is  because  there  is  a  natural  relation 
between  it  and  our  organism.  Timid  parents 
may  therefore  check  their  alarm  at  the  sight 
of  juveriile  forays  on  the  sugai^basin,  and 
ceasa  to  vex  children  by  forbidding  commer- 
cial transactions  with  the  lolypop  merchant, 
and  cease  to  frustrate  their  desires  for  barley- 
sugar  by  the  horrid  and  never^ppredated 
pretext  of  the  interdict  being  **  for  thdr 
good." 

^leoAoZ.— If  it  astonished  the  reader  to  see 
water  and  salts  classed  an  alimentary  prind> 
plea,  if  it  puzzled  the  housewife  to  aee  stardi 
placed  on  the  same  list,  it  will  necessarily  ex- 
asperate the  members  of  Temperance  sode- 
ties  to  see  their  hateful  alcohol  elevated  to 
that  rank.  They  are  accustomed  to  call  al- 
cohol 2kpoi»on,  to  preach  against  it  as  pcn- 
sonous  in  huge  doses  or  small,  concentrated 
or  diluted.  Nevertheless,  in  compliance  with 
the  dictates  of  Physiologj-,  and,  let  me  add, 
in  compliance  also  with  the  custom  of  physi- 
ologists, we  are  forced  to  call  alcohol  food, 
and  very  efficient  food  too.  If  it  be  not 
food,  thnt  ndther  ia  sugar  food,  nor  atarch, 
nor  any  of  those  manifold  substancea  em- 
pIo)-ed  by  man  which  do  not  enter  into  the 
composition  of  his  tissues.  That  it  produces 
poisonous  efiects  when  concentrated  and 
taken  in  large  doses,  is  perfectly  true ;  but 
that  similar  effects  follow  when  diluted,  and 
taken  in  small  doses,  is  maniliMtly  fiUse,  M 
proved  by  daily  expeiieiioe. 
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Evny  penon  pnetjeany  loqaaltiMt  iritb 
the  aul^eet  knows  thvt  MMttttrahUA  doohol 
hai,  alBotig  other  eflbetii  thet  of  deprivtog 
the  muam  meacifanne  of  die  alomadi  of  ^ 
iti  water— i  a  faardeag  it,  end  deetroyi  Hr 
power  of  secretion ;  whereat  dfluted  aloohol 
does  nothing  of  the  kind,  bnt  increases  the 
secretion  by  the  stjmuluri  given  to  the  drcuhi- 
don.  An  uistracthe  inustmtlon  of  the  dlfler- 
ence  between  si  concentrated  and  diluted  dote 
IB  seen  in  Bordeleben's  experiment  on  dogs. 
He  feond  Aat  fbrt}--flTe  grains  of  common 
aalt,  introduced  at  once  into  the  stoitaach 
Annigh  an  opening,  occasioned  a  secrttion 
of  mucin  followed  by  Tomttingbi  whereas 
ftre  Umes  that  amouttt  of  salt  in  solnHon 
^odaced  ndther  of  Uiese  efltets.  The  ex- 
planation !•  ^plet  and  wUI  be  tmdentood 
by  any  one  who  has  seen  the  salt  sprinltled 
over  a  round  of  beef  converted  into  brine, 
owing  to  the  attraction  exeictsed  by  the  salt 
6n  the  water  in  the  beef:  this  attraction  no 
hmgcr  exists  when  the  salt  is  in  solution. 
We  nright  multiply  examples  of  the  {SStr- 
ences  which  result  tirm  the  use  of  concen- 
trated and  dihited  agents,  or  ftota  dCflbrences 
in  the  quantities  employed,  at  when  a  certain 
amount  of  acid  assists  figettion,  but,  if  in- 
ereased,  srrests  it  But  the  demonstnidbn  of 
such  a  position  is  unnecessary,  as  no  well-in^ 
formed  pt^siologiBt  will  deny  it.  The  dngu- 
hac  Mhiey  (tf  eoneludtng  th«t  lAatemr  h  true 
of  a  laige  quantity  of  concentrated  alcohol  Is 
equally  true,  though  in  a  proportionate  de- 
gree, of  a  small  quantity  of  dihited  arlcohol, 
Ees  indeed  at  the  basis  of  the  Total  Absti- 
nenoe  preaching.  But  we  need  scarcely  tell 
the  pbysiolo^  Aat  the  dlftrenee  of  effect 
is  sbsotute :  a  differenoe  in  Mnd^  and  not 
simpfy  in  degree. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  k  needless  to  dwell 
on  the  dangers  which  unhappily  surround  die 
use  of  alcohol.  Terrible  is  the  powtr  of  this 
*'tHck^  spirit;  and  when  tetfaig  in  con- 
junction irfth  ignorance  itnd  seinnality,  its 
dliselB  are  i^paSng.  So  Kriboi  an  inlhienee 
does  it  exenase  on  htmiaa  welfiure,  that  ve 
ihay  readily  extenuate  the  too  frequent  flina- 
tldsm  of  those  Melons  men  who  hare  em 
gaged  in  a  league  for  its  total  suppression. 
So  glaring  are  the  evils  of  intemperance, 
&at  we  must  always  reapeot  the  motives  of 
Temperaaoa  Sooietiesi  even  when  w«  noat 
regret  thair  enggeratioM,  and  tMr  waat  oi 
care  and  candor  m  the  ttantnatioa  of  Ofi* 


deoce.  Tliqr  ate  fighting  1^*1°"^  •  Udedm 
Hc^  and  we  mnit  the  inorB  ngrel  that  neal 
for  the  cause  leads  them,  a«  it  generally  leads 
paitkans,  to  make  sweeping  ebarges,  whaA 
common  sense  is  forced  to  r^^ect  All  hmmr 
for  die  braire  and  uiioerej  dl  acorn  for  the 
noisy  shallow  quadu  wbo  nuke  a  Irads  «f 
the  cause  I' 

No  real  gain  Can  bb  achieved  by  any  causa 
when  it  etudes  or  perveits  the  tmth ;  and 
whatever  temporary  eflbet;  in  speeches  or 
writings,  may  arise  from  th<  iteraUon  of  die 
stateitaent  that  alcohol  is  p<rtsDn— a  poiaon  in 
small  qnaltitiss,  as  in  large — dways  and  ew 
lywhere  poisonous,  the  cause  must  pemsp 
nenUy  lose  ground,  because  didly  experienoe 
repvdiattt  soeh  a  stMedett  as  ittauifestif 
i^ibe.  Alcohol  replace*  a  given  amonnt  ttf' 
ordinary  food.  Liebig  tells  ub  that,  hi  Tem- 
perance fomiHes  where  beer  was  withheld  and 
money  given  in  compensation,  it  was  sooft 
fomid  that  the  monthly  conanmptiob  of  bread 
was  BO  Btrflcingly  increased,  that  the  beer  waa 
twice  pirid  for,  once  in  money,  and  a  second 
time  in  bread.  He  also  reports  the  expeti- 
ence  of  the  landlord  of  the  Hotel  de  Russltf 
at  Frankfort  during  the  Peace  Congress :  the 
members  of  this  Congrras  were  mostly  tee* 
tetaRen,  and  a  regular  deflcSeney  was  ob- 
served every  day  in  certtdn  diirhes^  capecially 
forinaoeoos  dishes,  poddii^  fte.  So  ini> 
heard<of  a  deHdenqr,  b  an  tstabfiditteiit 
when  fbr  yean  the  amonnt  of  dishes  for  a 
given  number  of  persons  had  so  well  beeil 
knovrn,  exdted  the  landlord's  sstohishmeit. 
ft  was  found  that  m«n  made  op  in  pudifing 
what  they  neglected  in  wine.  Every  one 
knows  how  little  the  drunkard  eats :  to  Ub 
alcohol  replaces  a  given  amount  of  food. 

The  general  opinion  among  physiolt^ikta 
is,  that  alcohol  is  only  heat-^ododng  food, 
and  that  it  thereby  saves  the  cnnsnmption  (tf 
tissQe.  Molesctiott  says  that,  although  form- 
ing none  of  the  oonetHuMits  of  blood,  aicohd 
H^ta  the  combustion  of  Ukiee  oauHtuenlii 
and  hi-  this  my  is  eqidvalettt  to  ee  mtwll 
Mood.  "  He  who  has  little  can  ^ve  hot 
tie,  if  he  wish  to  retain  as  mudi  as  one  wlM 
is  prOdlgd  of  his  vreahb.  Alcohol  is  tfaft 
swing's  hank  of  tile  lisaaea.  He  who  ate 
fittle,  and  drinks  alcohol  in  moderatioB,  re- 
taina  aa  muek  in  his  Uood  and  tissues  as  ha 
who  eats  more,  and  drinks  no  akohoi."* 

«  IMaSBbstti  Ld^  «hr  JMHhmiiiiIwi^ 
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Bat  the  phjniola^otl  utioB  of  tln^l  u  itQI 
vamplunod;  «•  know  that  it  doM  miiUiD 
and  ''mean  the  liaoe  of  the  body }  Tre  know 
that  it  supplies  place  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  food ;  hut  how  it  does  thii  we  do  not 
know.  It  is  said  to  be  "  burnt "  in  the  body, 
and  to  nuke  its  exit  as  c&rboiuc  add  and 
water  j  but  no  proof  has  yet  been  offered  fonr 
this  aMertion.  Some  of  it  eaeapes  in  the 
breath,  and  in  aome  of  the  seentlons ;  but 
how  much  eaeapea  in  thk  my,  and  what  be- 
comes of  the  xeat,  If  any,  k  it  preicnC  a 
teiy. 

iron.— We  an  pasdng  from  lufpriaa  to 
aurpriae  as  we  in  turn  arriva  at  mbstancei 
nndoubtadly  ckiming  rank  among  altmeotary 
prineiplca,  iriiich  nererthriaai  tiw  ordioaiy 
eoneeprions  of  men  are  far  from  famifiar 
with.  After  water,  chalk,  starch,  and  alco- 
hol, are  we  now  to  celebrate  the  nutritire 
qualities  of  ironf  Even  so.  That  metal 
circulates  in  our  blood,  fbnniog  indeed  an 
utattial  element  of  the  corpuselea— fiustbg 
hi  all  pigments — in  the  bile,  in  varioos  placca 
— ^lotably  in  the  hair,  where  it  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  darknen  of  the  color.  The  qnaa- 
tity  of  icon  in  the  blood  is  but  sinall,  TCzyfaig 
in  diflbzeot  iodiTiduaLs  and  ^flerent  atatea  of 
the  aame  individual  i  thme  who  tm  of  what 
i»  called  the  languine  temperament  hate  more 
than  those  of  the  lymphatio  temperament  t 
those  who  are  well-fed  have  more  than  those 
who  are  Ul-frd.  It  is  in  almost  all  our  ani- 
mal and  TSgetable  food,  to  that  ws  do  not 
habitually  need  to  seek  it  |  but  the  physician 
often  has  to  preioribe  it,  either  in  the  tatm  of 
**  steel  wine,"  or  in  that  of  chalybeate  waters. 

PMotphorui  and  Bulphur  are  also  indis- 
penMble.but  they  are  receired  with  onr  food. 
Acidt  are  receiTed  with  vegetable  food ;  but 
they  are  also  taken  separately,  especially  the 
acetic  acid,  or  vinegar,  which,  aceordiog  to 
Prout,  has  either  by  aeddmt  or  dcsjga  boan 
employed  by  mankfaid  in  all  agaa  ttat  b  to 
•ay,  substances  natnrally  eonlaiiiiiig  h  hwe 
been  employed  as  aliments,  or  It  has  been 
formed  artifldally.  It  is  owing  to  theur  acids 
that  fruits  and  vegetables  are  oecesaary  to 
mao,  although  not  necessary  to  the  camivora. 
Dr.  Budd  jostly  points  to  tht  prolonged  aV 
atinence  from  suoeulent  v^tablsa  and  IVdts 
as  the  cause  of  the  scarvy  among  aulors. 
Lemon-Juice  is  now  always  given  to  sailors 
irith  their  food ;  it  protecta  them  from  aounrjTi 
which  no  tmoont  of 


m 

suflkiisnt  to  aAot.  Ve  make  cooling  drinka 
with  vegetaUe  acidai  and  onr  lalada  and 
greraa  deasand  vinegar,  as  oar  oold  meat  de- 
mands pieklea.  Taken  in  moderation,  there 
is  DO  doobt  that  vinegar  is  beneBdal,  but  m 
eicess  it  impaira  the  digestive  organs ;  aai, 
as  we  remaned  a  Kttle  while  ago,  experi- 
menta  on  artificial  digestion  show  that  if  the 
quantity  of  acid  be  diminished,  digestion  ja 
retarded  t  if  increased  be)'ond  a  certain  poin^ 
digestion  is  atrasted.  There  is  raaaon,  tbere> 
fm,  in  Uie  vulgar  notion,  unhappily  too  fondly 
relied  on,thatvfaMgar  hdpe  to  keep  down  an 
alamiog  adiponty,  and  that  ladieawho  dread 
the  disappearance  of  their  gracdiil  outline  in 
curves  of  plumpness  expanding  into  ''fatf* 
may  annt  ao  dreftdiul  a  leault  by  liberal 
pototiana  of  vinegar  i  but  they  cm  only  so 
arreat  it  at  the  flur  more  dreadfol  expense  of 
thehr  health.  The  amount  of  add  which  will 
keep  them  thin,  will  destroy  their  digestive 
powers.  Portal  gives  a  case  which  should  be 
a  warning :  "A  few  years  ago,  a  young  huly 
in  easy  ciroumstanoes  enjoyed  good  health  i 
aha  waa  very  plumprhad  a  good  appetite,  and 
a  complexion  bkxMnbg  widi  rooeo  and  KCea. 
She  b^an  to  look  upon  her  plunpneaa  with 
Bus^don  J  fyr  her  mother  was  very  At,  and 
ihewaaiAaidof  betfonunglikefaer.  Aoeotd- 
ingly,  ahe  oonanltcd  a  woman,  who  adviaad 
her  to  drink  ft  glaaa  of  vinegar  daily ;  the 
yomig  lady  followed  her  advice,  and  her 
plnupneai  dhniniahed.  She  was  delighted 
with  the  tttccesa  of  the  experiment,  and  con- 
tinued it  for  more  than  a  month.  She  began 
to  have  a  coiigb  j  but  it  was  dry  at  ita  com- 
menoement,  and  waa  cooudered  as  a  alight 
cold,  whioh  wonU  go  off  McanUme,  team 
dry  it  became  mcust  j  a  slew  fever  came  on, 
and  a  difficulty  of  Ineathing ;  her  body  be- 
came lean,  and  vrasted  away  i  night-sweaty 
Bwellinff  of  the  feet  and  of  the  lera  succeeded, 
and  a  diarrhcea  terminated  her  fife."  Ther^ 
fore,  young  ladies,  be  boldly  fat !  never  ]nae 
for  araceral  slimnesa  and  romantic  ]Aior] 
hut  u  Nature  means  you  to^  be  ruddy  and 
rotund,  accept  it  with  a  laughing  grace,  whjeh 
will  captivate  more  hearts  than  all  the  pale- 
ness of  a  rirculating  library.  At  any  rate, 
tmdentand  this,  that  if  vinesar  win  diminish 
the  fet,  it  can  only  do  so  by  aflbcting  jo\a 
health. 

We  hm  Aus  tonehed  upoa  the  chief  All- 
mentary  Frind^aa,  and  in  the  next  papCT 
will  tevmr  the  ODnpound  Aliments,  w  tboaa 
articlea  of  Pood  and  Dnnkirtdck  ootutUnte 
■nd  wjr  mir  dicL 
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From  noawhold  Words. 
HT  ANNULAR  ECLIPSE. 
On  Monday,  the  fifteenth  of  March  laiit,  I 
_  Me  soon  after  daylight  to  itudv  two  tnterent- 
inff  documenta :  one,  a  map  of  England,  which 
Mr.  Warren  De  la  Kue  had  inteiaected  with 
three  Rtmisht  linea,  to  ahow  the  direct  ^th  to 
be  traTemed  that  morning  hy  the  Solar  EclijMe 
acrora  tliia  inland  :  the  other,  a  hand-hill  in- 
vitation to  the  public  generally  from  the  Great 
Weatem  Railway  CompanTt  to  an  exeurrioo 
to  Svimkvn  |  when  the  dnrlineM  which,  ae- 
oording  to  the  aatronomera,  wan  to  premU  at 
mid-day^  would  be  moat  virible.  To  these 
aida  to  reflection  were  added  a  few  penonal 
obRerraiioua  of  the  atate  of  the  weather  t 
wbidi,  01  the  morning  adnneed,  waa  very 
encouraging. 

The  renuTt  of  all  thia  atady-^he  first  lenon 
in  astronomical  and  meteorological  seienee  I 
ever  voluntarily  undertook — was  a  rapid 
toilette,  a  cold  breakfast  (I  am  a  bachelor),  a 
ahari)  walk,  and  a  seat  in  a  railway  carriage  t 
of  vliieli  I  and  my  friend  The  Count,  whom  I 
had  pir'Vod  up  on  the  platform,  were  the 
earlicHt  occupants. 

"  It  is  a  ainguhir  hct,"  ohaerrcd  thia  ftiend 
of  mine — a  Scotch  8GhQolfelIo«< — who  was 
looVini;  out  of  the  window  and  filling  it  up 
with  bis  broad  shoulders  to  prerent  the  intni- 
aion  of  Rtrnngera  f  *•  tliat  of  the  crowd  of  pu- 
aengcra  now  stru^Iing  for  places,  at  least 
fifty  ppr  cent  wear  apeclaclca ;  and,  of  these, 
twen(y-fire  jjer  cent  arc  adorned  with  white 
cravatn."  It  was  his  pasidon  for  arithmetic 
(termed  «  counting  "  in  Scotch  schooU),  that 

Ssve  him  hi*  title ;  his  real  name  being  Mac 
Jiquut.   "  The  luggage,  too,  ia  exceptional," 
he  went  on  to  observe.    "  It  is  all  mahogany 

and  brasfi,  if  you  notice.    And  "  tiere 

The  Count,  suddenly  seeing  some  one  he 
knew,  waved  hts  arm  franticallv,  exclaiming : 
"Hi!  hil  Sidei?-!  Professor!  there's  plenty 
of  room  here  I  Come  in."  Hie  awnalwaa 
answered.  >•  Capital  fellow ! "  he  aaid  to  me, 
as  be  gntbercd  up  his  coat,  hil  newajiaper,  his 
hat,  and  his  gloves  from  five  of  the  aeats, 
wbicb  he  had  appropriated.  "  Formerly 
ProfvsKor  of  Conic  Sections  at  Saint  Cwi^v 
Colti'gr,  South  Wales  :  and  no  mean  astron- 
omcr,  I  cm  tell  you.  See  what  a  lot  of  ap- 
paratns  lie  has  brought ! " 

"Do  you  include  in  that  expression  the 
lovely  young  woman  clinginff  bo  gracefully  to 
him,  omidHt  the  unwieldy  jMie  of  things  at  his 
feet ;  and  the  three  ]'oung  men  f  I  asked. 

**  Well,  ycR,"  said  the  Count,  who  was  al- 
ways as  literal  as  an  Arabic  numeral.  "  You 
Vtll  see :  S:der}'  will  utilise  even  his  daughter 
and  sons  somehow  tot  ecli]iae  uurjxnes :  as 
he  will  me,  and  you,  too,  if  vou  oonH  mind.** 
"  Have  you  room  for  five  r  *  the  aitnmomer . 
asked  with  timidity. 


"  For  any  number,"  I  answered  fhrently, 
while  making  room  for  Miaa  ffidery,  whs 
passed  me  with  a  graciooa  bend,  and  the 
sweetest  unspoken  "Thank  yon."    She  w« 
followed  by  tier  brothers,  to  whom  the  \m- 
fessor  handed  in,  tenderly — aa  if  it  were  a 
well-backed  baby — a  great  mahoganv  box 
containitifF  his  telescope.    Then  he  defivmd 
through  tne  open  door,  several  thermometen, 
nnnouneing  with  each  a  verbal  label:  "diy 
bulbj"  "wetbuft!*  "red  bulb;"  "Uaek 
bulb."  Then  a  barometer  i  then  «  sextan^ 
Iwxed  up  in  a  kind  of  mahogany  eodted-hat; 
then  a  couple  of  loi^ettaai  then  a  pairsf 
clouded  ffoggles ;  then  some  nacketa  of  stained 
glass.   2  feltdrefldfully  afraid  of  the  pn^bsm 
and  of  all  these  instruments.    Mv  ignoranea 
of  everv  kind  of  heavenly  body  was  now  to 
be  pimished  by  seventy-seven  miles  of  hiuaili- 
ation;  and,  I  should  nave  bated  The  Count 
for  bringing  it  upon  me,  if  any  sort  of  honk 
sentiment  could  have  been  pnsaible  in  tbt 
benign  presence  of  the  two  day-staia  that 
shone  full  upon  me  from  the  opposite  seat 
Still  tho  proleaaor  went  on  shipping  apparatus 
with  all  the  perseverance  and  with  something 
of  the  manner  of  a  wbarMerk ;  oiling  out 
the  namfi  <rf  the  olgects  aa  they  were  taken 
fVom  him  :  a  box  of  ludferaj  n  candle;  a 
Welsh  testament,  large  print  i  a  Wdah  tettfr 
ment,  small  print ;  a  coity  of  Jones's  IHamond 
Classiest  a  roll  of  photographic  paper;  i 
burning  glass  t  two  ounces  of  gunpowder;  a 
pot  of  crocuses,  m  fiill  bloom ;  a  j)Ot  of  violeU; 
a  bundle  of  camp-stools;   three  umln-eUss^ 
several  papers  of  Bundwicbea,  and  t«*o  full 
fioakfl ;  "  for,"  Mr.  Sidery  obaerved,  ui  allu- 
sion to  the  latter  miscettanea,  as  he  eoteitd 
the  carriage,  with  the  train  already  in  motion, 
"  Science  must  be  fed." 

Surely  they  were  not  going  to  eat  the 
candle,  or  the  crocuses,  or  the  gun|)owder. 
Yet  thoae  strange  lytpliancea  could  hardly  be 
wanted  to  observe  the  phenomena  of  an 
eclipae  with.  Not  liking  to  show  my  igno- 
rance too  soon,  I  suppressed  inquiry  for  the 
present. 

Dy  dint  of  naoking  this  medley  nndemeatk 
the  seau,  and  overhead  in  the  nettinjcK,  the 
professor  eventually  found  a  seat  for  himself 
while  were  passing  Ilanwell. 

**  We  muHt  now  distribute  our  parts,"  be 
said  when  ftirly  settled.  "  There  are  so  many 
phenomena  to  note,  and  so  little  time  to  note 
them  in,  that  each  of  us  man  undertake  to 
observe  one,  or  one  class  of  them.  What  will 
your  friend  be  rea]xmsible  for?"  be  asked  of 
MacAliquot  **  Tlie  time  of  ooeultation,  the 
barometer,  or  Bailey's  licads  f  " 

I  blushed  to  the  eara;  for  the  day^ton 
beamed  an  eftilgent  curiosity  upon  me  ;  but 
The  Count  interrupted,  to  my  great  reli^ 
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whh  "We  had  batter  Im  hfaftont:  Iwii 
not  flcientific." 

"Not Kdentiflc!"  excliimed  the br^htpcr- 
tiealar  nut  ttleeAilly.  **  I  am  w  gladt  Then 
irDl  be  wmebody  to  ^pcthise  with  my  own 
^norance." 

I  sliould  not  like  to  dewribe — even  if  I 
could — the  effect  of  thu  little  remark  upon 
my  KcniuuionB.  Fortunatelv,  I  kept  them  ao 
ittictiv  to  mynelf,  that  I  i&A  not  do  anything 
ridicufouii.  "The  sun  i>  to  be  dariiened/* 
the  cont-nued»  glandns  charitably  at  me,  "  I 
know.  But  I  KftlW  do  not  know  how,  or 
why." 

The  Frofenor  aeCBed  ddighted  to  have, 
or  to  pretend  to  haTe.  aomebody  to  teaeh. 
In  a  minute  he  had  out  two  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefii;  one  white,  the  other  muff-cotor. 
He  rolled  them  up  into  ballii,  tight  enough  to 
play  at  tennis  with.  He  lUBpended  one  be- 
tween each  finger  and  thumo.  He  declared 
that  the  glohmar  lamp  in  the  roof  of  the 
carriafi^  was  the  sun,  that  the  bandana  hand- 
kerchief was  the  earth,  and  the  cambric  one 
the  moon.  He  then  imitated  an  orrery,  with 
the  earth  moving  round  the  sun  (as  ftr  as  the 
roof  of  the  carnage  would  permit),  end  the 
moon  rcvoMne  round  the  eutL  **That  be- 
ing so,"  he  aiwajn  iddfeaiad  m^  *  a  time 
cornea  when  the  three  spbem  mint,  for  •  ftw 
moments,  travel  into  one  Imei  the  moon 
getting  between  the  earth  and  the  aun,  thus : 

Jou  dnn't  nee  the  sun  now,"  he  continued,  as 
'  speaking  to  his  daughter,  bat  atiU  looking 
my  way. 

"  How  can  I,  while  yon  put  your  linen  moon 
between  it  and  my  eyesP*  said  the  young 
lady.   "  But  I  can  see  part  of  it." 

**  Of  coitme ;  the  moon,  being  smaller  than 
the  6un,  and  nearer  to  you,"  was  the  reply. 
*'  You  see  tlu!  outer  rim  of  the  lamp  in  the 
form  of  a  ring,  don't  you  ?  Well  tnat's  an 
■nnular  eclijiae." 

**  From  annuluB,  a  ring,"  whispered  Sidery 
Tertius,  ]x»pping  in  a  quotation  mm  iit  Latin 
dictionary. 

"  May  I  mV  "  (I  thought  I  was  bomid  not 
to  be  niHioIutelv  dumb), "  why  it  is  that  the 
moon,  being  tno  smaller  body,  as  you  say, 
wilt  olwnire  so  much  of  the  sun,  as  to  leave, 
when  ihc  eclipue  is  at  its  height,  no  more 
than  n  niirrow  rim  of  the  latter  Tisible?" 

ilr.  Sidcry  and  MocAliquot  were  both 
eager  to  let  off  an  answer  upon  me;  but 
Sidcry  conquered,  by  generouidv  offering  to 
lend  nie  a  fourpenny  piece.  "  Place  it  before 
one  v\v  i  shut  the  other,  and  look  at  the  sun 
— no,  not  the  lamp,  but  the  real  sun ;  which 
is  now  just  enough  obscured  by  thin  clouds 
not  to  blind  you.  That  very  amall  disc  com- 
pletely oliBcures  the  sua,  doee  it  not?** 

«  Yes." 
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**  Hold  it  forther  from  your  eye,  at  arra^ 
length.   Does  it  still  hide  the  smi  from  you  f" 
"  It  does." 

"Ay;  but  if  held  nearer  to  the  sun  by 
three  or  font  yards,  your^  little  sIlTer  moon 
would  cover  no  mora  of  it  than  would  pro- 
duce  an  annular  eclipse." 

The  Count  could  hold  out  no  longer.  "  The 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  fourjienny  {riece, 
when  ckwe  to  the  eye,  Is  about  ninety-fln 
miXions  of  miles,  and  the  eclipM  is  total} 
but,  reduce  the  distance  to  ninety-fire  millions 
of  miles,  less  half  a  doien  yards,  and  the 
eclipse  becomes  annnlar  so  long  as  you  keep 
your  eye  and  the  two  bodied  in  a  straight  line 
with  one  inother.   Now,  the  moon — " 

**  Very  true,"  mterrqKed  the  lecturer,  who 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  **  the  further  yon 
remc  .e  the  coin  from  your  eye,  the  less  of  the 
sun  will  be  eclipsed.  Yon  see,  now,  how  it  li 
that  a  small  body  can  eclipse  a  large  one." 

"Therefore*  (MocAKquot  was  not  to  ha 
beaten);  "  the  moon,  although  one  quarter  the 
sice  of  the  sun,  beinjg  also  only  a  four-hun- 
dredth part  of  his  distance  from  the  earth, 
naturally  eclipses  a  large  portion  of  that  lumi- 
nary when  it  pastes  between  him  and  us." 

"  Blesa  me,  here'a  Heading ! "  exeUumed 
the  Profoasor,  "  and  we  have  not  amwiuted 
our  obaerring  officers  jreL  As,  laoiea,"  ba 
oontinued,  aifaressing  his  daughter  with  Uia 
mild  rudimenta  of  a  joke  twinkling  in  his 
eye,  **  ore  said  to  be  partieularly  astute  wher^ 
erer  riiws  are  concerned;  you  shall  watdi 
theannuIuB.  It  will  be  perfect  at  twominutea 
past  one  o'clock,  when  it  wiU  be  half  a  digit 
broad." 

"  But  I  don't  know  what  a  digit  is,  papa," 
murmured  Bright-Eyes,  loddng  down.  "  1m 
it  the  ring-finger  P" 

£ver}'l>ody  bughed  except  MacAli<iuot) 
who  grarely  informed  us  that  a  digit  is  the 
twelftn  part  of  the  circumferenoe  of  the  aun 
or  moon.  His  Iriend  the  icientifie  itago- 
manager  went  on  casting  the  paru : 

"  Yov,  Charles,"  fhls  eldest  son,)  "  will  fix 
Tour  attention  on  Bailey's  heads.  Boileyli 
beads,  my  dear,"  he  looked  at  Stelhi,  but  be 
meant  the  enUghtenment  he  was  going  to 
administer  for  me,  "  are  curious  and  uno^ 
countable  appeanmces  that  were  first  accu- 
rately noted  by  Hr.  Bailey.  During  that 
stage  of  an  annular  eclipse  when  it  is  com- 
plete and  the  ring  is  about  to  be  put  out  of 
shape,  a  number  of  long  black  parallel  lines 
are  drawn  out  by  the  moon,  as  if  some  gluti- 
nous substance  bad  KtuA  to  the  edge  of  the 
Run,  and  was  being  pulled  out  in  stnnga  (the 
light  between  them  giving  an  appearance  like 
beads),  until  they  break,  and  wholfy  diaqn 
pear,  lliia  phenomenon  haa  been  obserred 
during  cnry  eclipse," 
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**  Please,  papft,  mav  I  let  off  the  Eunpow- 
der  ?  "  naked  Sidoy  the  Third,  flouzumng  the 
burning-glaiw. 

"  Yea;  but  George"  (Sidery  Secundus) 
"  must  Btend  by  vnth  the  watch,  and  regiater 
the  power  of  toe  sun  1^  noting  the  Ume  ita 
nt}ii,  concentrated  by  the  burmng-glasi,  take 
to  explode  the  gunpowder." 

"  I  fear  thm  will  be  no  raya  to  catch. 
Look,  at  thoK  provokinff  clouds  I"  Jliaa 
Sidery  pointed  to  wiadwara. 

The  astronomer  aurreyed  first  the  weather, 
then  his  elaborate  preparations  nervously ; 
but  was  too  hopeful  to  encourage  a  doubt  that 
the  eclipse  would  be  an  entire  success.  Be- 
fore we  arrived  at  Swindon,  he  had  distributed 
idl  his  offices.  I  waa  to  observe  that  the 
beasts  of  the  field  knelt  down  to  sat  i  that 
SJm  birds  in  the  air  ilutteied  hadi  to  their 
sesta.  I  WM  to  wttoh  the  oiocums  in  the 
flower-pot,  that  they  dnly  partook  in  the  un!- 
vental  deception  aa  to  the  time  of  day*  and 
closed  themselves ;  I  was  to  percnve  that  the 
violets  »tve  out  their  more  powerful  ni^ht- 
■eent  These  duties  were  imparted  to  me  m  a 
tone  which  conve^'ed  a  threat  thati  should  be 
held  responsible  if  Nature  did  not  behave  pre- 
cisely as  philosophy  had  foretold.  Charles  was 
to  hold  the  Ugoted  candle  between  the  sun 
and  his  eye,  to  testify  at  how  many  sun's 
breadths'  distance  from  the  sun  the  flame  could 
be  seen.  MacAliquot  undertook  the  "Welsh 
Scriptures  and  the  Diamood  Classics,  to  aacex^ 
tain  the  diflt>rent  decrees  of  daikness,  his 
alulity  to  read  the  tmee  aises  of  print.  He 
was  also  to  be  general  timdieeper;  to  check 
off  the  pnnctuafi^  of  the  eclipse  in  keeping 
the  appointment  astronomers  had  made  ior  it, 
botli  II)  its  first  appearance,  its  greatest  magni- 
tude, and  its  exit  over  the  iace  of  the  sun. 
The  professor  took  to  the  telescope.  He  was, 
besides,  to  keep  ever}-body  at  his  post,  and  to 
maintain  a  thorough  disapline  smongat  his 
corps  of  observation. 

Swindon,  ten,  fifly-five.  Coffee, sandwiches, 
tea,  rolls,  bread-and-butter,  Banbury  cakes, 
•oda,  brandy,  bottled  porter,  pork-]»es  for  one 

hundred  immediately !  The  young  ladies 

It  the  counters  of  the  ze&eshmcnt-room  con- 
duct themselves  with  that  deliberate  self-pos- 
leauon  which  is  charaeteiisdo  of  great  mmds 
during  emergencies.  The  Sidciy  flaak  and 
aandwiches,  however,  make  us  independent  of 
them.  Meanwhile  the  male  brancnes  of  the 
Sidery  family  have  unloaded  all  the  apparatus 
upon  the  south  platform ;  and,  being  persons 
of  great  constructive  abilities,  have  fitted  up 
an  oljserratory  in  defiance  of  every  railway  reg- 
ulation, and  even  of  a  train,  on  the  eve  of  run- 
ning away  from  the  Eclipse  to  Gloucester. 
They  construct  it  of  chairs  purloined  from  the 
ofSccH,  wheelbarrows,  their  own  camp4tools, 
nmbrellasi  and  other  impromptu  materials. 
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Even  the  telescope  finds  a  station  of  its  own 
in  the  same  precincts. 

The  hundred  orders  for  refreshment  have 
at  length  been  executed,  and  SMiie  of  tho  ei- 
cursionists  post  thenselves  OD  ft  nuns  grouad 
totheldft;  others  cfimb  the  hill  into  uie  town: 
but  the  knowing  ones  make  for  Uie  M 
church-yard.  So  man?  are,  hawever,  of  ooe 
wa^  of  thinking,  that  the  staUon  is  rery  soon 

auite  occupied.  Sofas  are  brought  out,  and 
idles  graeefiilly  recline  upon  them,  open- 
glass«  m  hand,  predsely  as  if  thqr  were  in* 
spectbg  Ute  lommaxlM  of  her  Mijoa^  thea- 
tre. 

Eleven,  thirty.  Clouds  pass  rapidly  over 
tbesun.  Some  obscure  him  altogether;  othen 
supersede  colored  gjlasses.  Mr.  Sidery  looks 
vexed  and  disappomted.  little  Sidoy  leCi 
off  his  "  poob !  of  gunpowder ;  now  in  oM 
minute;  now  in  sereo.  HaeAIiquot,  watdi 
in  hand,  lofks  offioal  and  Important.  IGii 
Sidery,  havrng  as  yet  nothing  eeleatial  to  ob- 
serre,  makes  deligbtfol  obsemtions  to  me  ee 
sulgeeta  I  am  better  acquamted  irith,  than  the 
firmament ;  such  as  jncturea,  music,  and  Hght 
literature.  I  am  oceauonally  called  to  a  sense 
of  du^  by  our  chief,  who  points  out  a  cow  in 
the  meadow,  and  a  particularly  spruce  sparrov 
hovering  upon  and  around  the  wires  of  the  tde> 
graph.   More  clouds. 

Eleven,  thirty-five.  Intense  exdtement 
Clouds  too  thin  to  obscure  the  sun.  Every 
bit  of  colored  glass  to  every  eye.  Tpt  the 
eclipse  must  have  come  upon  MHaae  <iS  tlw 
Rpectators  as  an  unexpected  aoddmt ;  for  they 
have  broi^ht  nothing  wherewith  to  see  the 
great  glanng  orb  as  in  a  glasa,  dukfy. 
Mliereupon  lulway  workmen  suddenly  a^ 
cend  from  unexplained  lower  regions  with  bits 
of  smoked  glass,  for  which,  people  who  have 
not  couraxe  to  boROW  of  the  better  provide^ 
distracteoly  bargain.  One  slender  gcntlemaa 
seizes  a  huge  danger  signal-lamp,  and  lifts  it 
up  before  his  face ;  but,  being  no  Herculn, 
is  unable  to  maintain  it  in  that  poution  bog 
enough  even  for  a  glimpse  of  the  Bun»  and  re- 
stores it  to  its  rack. 

Elev«i,  fortjr.  The  right-hand  lower  edge 
of  the  sun  begins  to  flatten.  The  watch  trem- 
bles In  MfttAliquot's  hand  as  he  exeUau, 
"  Wonderful !"  The  dark  accent  increases 
in  rise.  "  What  a  testimony  is  tfiis  accoiacy 
of  foretelling  the  exact  time  of  the  eclipse,  to 
the  power  of  fleures ! "  The  Count  continDe& 
"  As  we  have  always  known  that  eleven  digib 
and  a  half  of  the  sun  will  be  eclipsed  at  one 
o'clock  to-day ;  we  olso  as  certainly  know  that 
on  the  nineteenth  of  Ai^uat,  1887,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  next  great  eclipse 
will  occur,  leaving  only  the  small  frnctim  of 
a  di^'t  of  the  sun  unobscured." 

After  about  half  of  the  sun  had  been 
eclipsed,  came  a  woful  dtuppointment  r— * 
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total  eclipse  by  clouds.  No  annului,  no  flamea, 
no  Bailey's  beads ;  yeiy  little  darkness,  even 
at  the  moment  (two  mmutes  past  one)  of  the 
greatest  obscuration.  Bright-Eyes,  in  admira- 
tion of  whom  I  liad  been  again  loat,  voke  me 
up  by  obser^'ing^  that  the  atmosphere  (Miss 
bidery  is  a  distinffuishrd  amateur  In  water- 
colors)  neemed  to  oe  tinted  with  a  weak  wash 
of  Indian  ink.  The  air  was  perceptibly 
colder,  all  the  thermometers  having  fallen  at 
a  mean  rate  of  three  degrees.  I  am  bound, 
however,  to  state  that  the  cow  in  the  meadowt 
the  croeuies,  the  Tioleta,  and  the  othn-  natu- 
ral objecta  Uiat  came  under  my  ken,  treated 
the  ediMC  with  ourioua  unconcern — aa  if  it 
were  a  darker  cloud  puung  over  other  clouds. 
The  spruce  apaxrow  flew  away  from  the  wires, 
Idaurcly  and  pIa\'fuU^,  over  the  station  roof; 
the  country  people  going  along  the  road,  did 
not  even  look  up ;  every  thinv  in  the  aur< 
rounding  landscape  conducted  itself  very 
much  as  usual;  but,  a  despondent  aatronomer 
coming  back  from  the  churohyard  under  a 
load  of  unused  instruments  assured  us  that 
he  saw  a  flight  of  rooks  return  to  their  nesta ; 
aud  Mr.  Charles  Sidery — who,  having  given 
up  the  annular  eclipse  in  despair,  had  strolled 
into  the  ullage — testified  to  uie  jack-daw  be- 
longing to  the  Odd  Fellow^  Anna  ^ing  to 
roost,  and  to  a  horae  having  been  so  frightened 
(perhaps  by  the  darkness)  that  be  threw  his 
nder  uid  ran  away.  We  ourselves  witnessed 
an  unpleasant  phenomenon.  A  good-looking 
young  oonntry  squire  had  mistuen  mid-day 
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for  dinoeivtime,  and,  created  great  consterna- 
tion at  the  station  banging  every  body  and 
every  thin^  about,  in  a  state  of  distressing 
poHt-prandial  excitement.  He  vraa  apeediij 
et:li|)8cd  by  the  police. 

The  journey  back  to  London,  I  asked  mj 
friend  The  Count  to  describe;  finding  the 
task  impossible,  for  reasons  which  need  not  be 
explained  ;  but,  as  his  manuscript  is  arranged 
in  columns  in  the  manner  or  Bradahaw'a 
Guide,  and  coosUta  of  a  record  of  the  timea 
of  our  passing  places  of  note ;  of  our  arrival 
and  departure  at  each  station  i  of  the  num- 
ber of  Bucceasiul  puna  he  made,  and  of  the 
number  which  all  the  rest  of  us  fiuled  in,  I 
shall  make  no  further  mention  of  iL 

It  is  now  five  weeks  since  the  Great  Solar 
Eclipse  happened.  I  have  been  obsernog 
the  stars,  as  much  aa  posaible,  ever  uncei 
having  become  Mr.  Sidery's  pupil.  Every 
evening,  clear  or  cloudy,  I  have  spent  at  his 
charming  little  villa  at  Dulwich.  I  find  in 
him  a  friend  and  a  confidant  Last  nisht,  dur- 
ing_  an  occultation  of  Venus  (she  had  hastily 
retired  to  her  mamma's  room  after  an  embar- 
raaung  interview  with  me)  I  laid  before  the 
kind  astronomer,  while  standing  at  the  end 
of  his  telescope  in  the  garden,  a  statement 
of  my  private  droumitancea  and  prospeota. 
MacAliquoC  has  unce  made  his  calculationsi 
and  confidently  predicts  that  the  Annuliv 
Eclipse  of  my  bachelorhood  will  take  plaoe 
on  an  early  day  in  Augnat  next. 


TTRiTATintAL  Deaths  iir  KiroLAin). — The 
r^flstrar-general,  in  his  last  qaartorlv  retnm, 
shows  that  the  mortality  for  all  England  and 
Wales  iit  22  in  Iho  thousand,  while  in  64  districts 
throughout  the  couno^  in  which  the  sanitary 
coaditions  are  the  least  unfayoroblc,  it  is  only 
17  in  tlio  thousand.  "Without  affirming,  on 
physiological  grounds,  that  man  was  created  to 
live  a  destined  number  of  juan,  or  to  go  through 
a  series  of  changes  which  ore  only  completed  m 
eighty,  ninety,  or  a  hundred  years,  experience 
famishes  as  with  a  standard  which  can  only  be 
said  to  be  too  high.  17  in  1000  is  supplied  as  a 
standard  by  experience.  Here  we  stand  noon 
the  actual.  Any  deaths  in  a  people  exccewng 
17  in  1000  anndally  are  nnnatural  deaths.  If 
the  people  were  shot,  drowned,  bnmcd,  poisoned 
by  strychnine,  their  deaths  would  not  be  more 
unnatural  than  the  deaths  wrought  clandestinely 
by  disease  in  excess  of  the  qoota  Ot  nataral : 
death — that  is,  in  cxcoss  of  aetenteea  deaths  in 
1000  living."  By  this  calculation,  it  vronid 
seem  that  the  number  of  unnatural  deadiB  last 
ye  r  was  96,520. 
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HAROmnn  Coittsbtid  all  Animals  rx- 
CBPT  Tna  Boas  aitd  the  Buffalo. — "  It  is  a 
common  saying  and  belief  among  the  Turks, 
that  all  the  animal  kingdom  was  converted  hr 
their  Prophet  to  the  trae  faith,  except  ^e  wil« 
boar  and  buffalo,  which  remained  nnbelioreni 
it  is  on  this  account  that  both  these  «ninyi"  ara' 
often  called  Chriatfaaa."— BanaUunft's  2Va«sIs. 
tn  i^rris,  p.  195. 


May  MOT  TO  ns  exccsed  fob  Good  Heav- 
iHQ  vrnex  treib  Acts  akb  Evil.— "To  them, 
that  bid  me  speak  well  of  these,"  said  Arch- 
bishop Williams  of  the  Sectaries,  "and  pity 
then  becann  Act  are  Ignonnt  and  mean  wdu, 
I  report  that  of  ».  Bamard  to  it,  trt  Kbemu  pea> 
emt,  lAmttr  iffiurant;  they  are  willingly  iganh 
rant,  that  they  may  be  wiltUly  factions.  And. 
thronph  what  loop-hole  dolb  thor  good  moaning 
j  appear  1  In  railings,  or  bLasphomies  1  L  wiU 
never  impute  a  good  meaning  onto,  them,  so 
Irag  as  I  see  no  anch  thing  in  dieir  Ihuts.'*— 
JKiahCa  tifi     TFBIikuw,.pait  %  p.  166. 
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em. 

ft  in  doabtfhl  whether  there  be  another 
Beno<i)irHri>le  in  the  language  which  aAmits  of 
luch  delicate  distincuona  as  that  most  com- 
mon  one  which  heads  this  paper— Sir.  Not 
the  trembling  "  No  "  of  the  baKhfuI  mfuden, 
whose  eomniiind  irf  verbal  mflection  ia  so 
perfect  that  she  makes  it  to  filt  the  place  of 
"Tea,"  eould  be  more  ^[inifleant:  not  the 
«mphatie  "There"  of  the  dhied  alderman, 
who  pushes  his  last  plate  an  inch  or  two  from 
his  encnmching  stonnch  with  a  sainfied  sigh, 
ud  a  comfortwle  and  Arm  belief  in  his  own 
Bind  that  he  has,  in  the  highest  and  noblest 
■ense,  said  Grace ;  not  the  "  Well  P  "  of  the 
rival  conversationaliat,  interrogatively  fitted 
in  at  the  conclnsion  of  your  very  best  nura- 
tion,  as  thoogh  the  point  were  yet  to  come : 
not  the  fedle  Ah ! "  of  the  dfebl-hardened 
borrower,  when  he  is  reminded  of  the  little 
Mcowit  which,  with  the  ntmosl  delicacy,  you 
hm  forborne  to  speak  of  until  it  has  almost 
ran  elean  oat  of  si^t  for  ever  underneath 
the  statute  of  limitationa ;  not  Ae  **  Bab ! " 
of  the  attorney,  ao  dtflb«nt  from  the  same 
expremon  in  the  mouth  of  the  innocent 
wearers  of  his  sheeptkins,  when  j'ou  inadver- 
tently let  Mi  some  moral  axiom  or  some 
tender  sentiment,  forgetting  in  whose  pres- 
ence you  stand :  not  even  the  **  Chur-r-r-ch, 
Chur-i^r-ch "  of  the  Hyde  Park  democracy, 
when  they  fiong,  some  months  ago,  that 
elongated  monoBj^Ilable,  with  so  great  dis- 
tinctneaa  of  meaning,  at  the  titled  SabbaUi- 
breakers  and  miserable  sinners  oif  "  cazriage- 
people  "  in  the  Ring  j  nothing  equally  bnef 
had  ever  sueh  TOiety  of  meanuw  m.  tlui 
-Sir."  • 

Even  in  writing,  and  when  it  atasds  apart 
and  unrelieved  by  "  My  dw,"  or  "Bear,"  it 
Ina  a  oertain  un^easant  atgnifioaaee.  It 
diowa  that  tbe  wnter  has  no  acqaaintance, 
md  lar  leaa  friendship  with  the  person  he 
wMresses ;  that,  fin-  certain,  he  does  not  know 
anything  about  htm,  and  that,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, he  does  not  care.  There  is  not  only  a 
amlheas  and  reserve,  but  an  absolute  antag- 
onism in  a  "  Sir  *  of  this  sort.  It  is  more 
than  possible  that  it  uiav  be  followed  by,"  Ab 
tbe  legal  advisers  of  Messrs  Harpy,''  &o., 
and  that  the  whol«  may  be  eooclndea— like  an 
UBpre possessing  scorpion,  whose  worst  has 
vM  to  come  in  the  tail  of  it— by  the  sigao- 
tun  of  a  kwal  ftnn.  One  haMn  this  case, 
tftwritebaGK^Oentlenen,"  too,  in  return  for 
it,  which,  it  may  be,  is  as  tremendooa  ■  aacri- 
fice  of  truth  as  of  inclination.  The  editor  of 
the  Jforaf  £«ver— by  no  meanr  the  talented 
Irish  novelist  of  that  name — begins  with  the 
"  Sir  "  indignant,  when  he  writes  that  he  ia  in 
truth  astoniabed  at  his  once  esteemed  eon- 
4iibtttor  nqaiiiog  oompeniatini  ia  droaa  for 


that  bleaaed  prrrilege  of  elevatinK  the  mi 
which  has  been  affi>rded  to  him  by  the  piAB* 
cation  of  his  article;  and  the  once  esteemed 
contributor  has  made  previotu  use  of  it, 
apologetically,  in  demanding  modestly  to 
know  wbethn*  the  Lever  was  acctistomed  to 
bahnee  ita  aooounta  at  the  end  of  every  six 
months  or  of  a  year. 

Tlua  "  Sir"  e^tolary  mavbe  Hw  herald  at 
a  compulsory  marriage  (when  it  emanaten^ 
tor  instance,  from  one  of  the  big  brothera 
the  three  Misa  Malonies,  denominated,  tar 
certain  reasons,  "  Plague,  Pestilence,  and 
Famine ")  {  of  unexiiected  oShpring  of  m 
doubtful  paternity ;  of  death,  itself,  even — 
provided,  at  least,  that  there  is  no  property 
bequeathed  to  us,  in  which  ease  we  may  bv 
sure  ii  would  hecome  "  My  dear  Sir,"  or  "  My 
verjf  dear  Sir,"  in  proportwn  to  the  sum  j  bat 
it  IS  never  by  any  chance  the  harbinger  of 
anything  satisfactory,  except  p«-hap8  m  th« 
extremely  mitigate  form  of  a  receipt  for  the 
seeend  nayment  of  a  dispnted  bill.  -Bir* 
never  wua  yoti  to  dinner,  nor  even  pays  yoa 
a  eomplinent,  raeept  of  the  most  artifte^ 
character,  swdi  as  that  of  representing  some^ 
body  as  your  most  obedient  and  humble  ser^ 
vanl,  who,  if  not  an  utter  stranger,  is  a  foe 
determined  upon  j*our  ruin.    "  Sir  "  is  the 
d<^ged  submission  which  the  most  savage 
hand  ia  oompelled  to  pay  to  the  laws  of  av* 
iKsation,  the  transparent  veil  through  which 
it  strikes  with  undiminished  jjower.  The 
only  social  invitadon  which  it  ever  heralds  1* 
that  which  belongs  to  the  duello,  the  pres». 
ing  BummooB  to  *■  piatols  for  two  in  the  saww 
pit,"  or  other  unfrequented  meeting-placet 
nor  has  it  anything  to  do  widi  love,  except  at 
the  extreme  nj^-end  of  it,  when  it  aometmMa 
announces  Cu|Md's  death  and  the  birth  of 
mammon  coincideotly,  in  the  notice  of  antion 
for  breach  of  pr«nise  of  marriage.   It  is  tbe 
sign  that  the  chfiin  of  friendship  is  brokeot 
and  that  the  remaining  life-Knka  which  con- 
nect us  and  the  writer  must  needs  be  formed 
of  a  frr  baser  metal   Indeed,  the  only  sort 
of  excellence  which   the  "Sir"  epistolary 
possesses,  is  of  a  decidedly  negative  charac- 
ter ;  it  does  not,  as  far  as  we  are  awaiVt  Som 
part  of  the  formula  of  a  writ 

The  "Sir"  oolloquial,  on  the  other  band» 
may  be  urbane  and  graceflil  enoiq^hf  the 
toogne  oaa  e^ireaa  by  inflection  what  it  ia 
net  In  the  power  of  the  pen  Uirough  the  somft 
tem  to  convey.  A  trivuil  and  commoiHilaee 
remaik  of  odtv— for  we  Uo  make  audi  iman 
on  rare  occasions,  and  at  very  long  interrda 
— to  a  fbUow-travellei  in  a  railway-cardage» 
has  been  sometimes  replied  to  by  this  little 
word,  ia  a  manner  (before  out  marriage,  that 
is)  which  has  set  our  heart  beating,  and  our 
cheeks  aflame;  our  youth  and  brauty  were 
remarkable  at  one  puaodf  and  we  have  now 
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and  then  been  forcibly  recalled  to  a  Bente  of 
them  by  the  nlTery  soflnen  oT  this  mooo- 
ayllablc  "  Sir,"  expresMd  with  all  the  admir* 
ii^  modeaty  of  sweet  serenteen.  What  a 
totally  different  Mcnificance  has  the  wry  sane 
word  m  the  mouth  of  oar  friend,  Bultion  of 
the  Exchange !— 'Bullion,  who  riti  opposite  to 
us  in  church,  and  annoys  un  by  his  condescen- 
sion and  assumption  of  supercelntial  dignity 
— Bullion,  whom  on^  wonders  the  elergjmau 
does  not  rebuke  from  the  pulpit,  saying: 
"  Mtwrable  sinner,  behare  yourself  as  sucn," 
instead  of  giving  a  piece  of  his  mind  to  the 
charity-boy  asleep  in  the  aisle,  who  does  not 
want  it  You  should  hear  kit  "  Sir  "  in  a 
railway-carriage.  Ask  him  what's  o'clock, 
ofler  him  a  newspaper,  tread  upon  his  gouty 
toe,  (liore  him,  be  polite  to  him,  or  insult 
him,  the  result  will  h  all  the  same,)  and  if 
he  does  not  happen  to  know  that  you  also 
are  a  verv  rich  man  indeed,  what  a  terrible 
monosylhtble  be  irill  make  of  it !  "Do  you 
know  to  whom  you  are  addresdng  youraelfP* 
"  Cm^OKnd  your  impertinenee !  **  and  **  Who 
in  the  name  of  all  first-claas  masengera  may 
yon  be  ?  "  are  oU  in^ied  in  ob  enmutation 
of"  Sir!- 

Alone,  this  word  is  absolute  and  of  the 
greotest  consequence,  like  any  rich  bachelor 
uncle ;  like  him,  too,  married  to  another,  it 
loses  all  importance,  and  becomes  of  quite 
fifth-rate  account  The  snarling  "Yessir,* 
the  mendacious  "Comingnr,"  St  the  hotel 
waiter,  express  only  respect  irith  the  chill  off, 
and  very  uttle  even  of  that  The  **  By-yonr- 
leore^ir  **  of  the  luggage<porter,  so  fiu-  firom 
bring  an  homage  to  yonr  rank  and  character, 
is  the  prologue,  and  sometimes  even  the 
epilogue,  to  your  being  run  over  by  a  cast- 
iron  truck.  The  «  What,  Sir ! "  «  Me,  Sir  P  " 
of  offended  dignitv,  instead  of  being  reliered 
and  jjalliated  by  this  respectful  monosyllable, 
ia  sharpened  and  rendered  all  the  more  fcro- 
cious  by  it ;  while  the  phrase  "  ToUy  Sut," 
poHHKi  tU  the  MmbK  ugnflcance  of  the 


SIR.  6^1 

ancient  "  SirTah,"  and  is  commonest  in  the 
mouth  of  the  angry  pedagogue,  with  cano  in 
hand.  Lastly,  what  a  world  of  meaning, 
deep  and  wide,  ia  conveyed  by  the  **  Sir"  on- 
toricol  I  White  it  appears  to  rdhr  solely  to 
some  au^t  perBonage  in  a  wig  and  other 
superfluities,  woo  may  happen  for  the  nonoe 
to  be  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commoni^ 
it  in  reality  tyjHflea  the  whole  civilised  woiiili 
and  sometimes  (when  an  honorable  member 
^ets  impassioned)  even  the  starry  firmament 
m  addition.  Heaven  itself  is  called  to  wit- 
ness to  the  shameful  treatment  of  the  inde- 
pendent electors  <^  Ballvblamey,  to  their 
having  been  scrhaped  under  the  harrow  (tf 
the  Saxon,  by  the  aid  of  this  unconscious 
"  Surb-rh-rh."  By  "  Sir^i^r,"  too,  a  treache- 
rous and  perfidioua  government  is  warned 
that,  thoupi  it  nay  not  be  placed  in  an  is- 
noniniow  minority  that  nisht,  a  day  mil 
come  when  the  vials  of  wrath  wiU  be  pomed 
ont  upon  it,  and  when  not  a  place  above  the 
value  of  two  thousand  a  year  will  be  Mfc 
among  its  dissipated  atoms ;  and,  by  the  same 
word,  a  factious  opposition  is  sotemnly  ad- 
vised, as  by  the  stilt  smalt  vmce  of  consdence 
itself,  to  cease  to  assist  by  their  unserupuloos 
and  obstructive  poUey,  the  foreign  invador 
and  the  domestic  anarchist  By  this,  too,  iba 
country  is  informed,  amidst  tumultuous  cheer- 
ing, that  its  state  of  urosperity  is  unexam- 
pled, and  its  present  nei^nt  of  social  happn 
uess  the  greateat  which  it  has  ever  yek  at- 
tained I  and,  by  this,  it  is  abjured  to  hesttatab 
amidst  tumultuous  eheering  likewise,  lest  the 
smalt  end  of  the  wedge  be  introduced,  ud 
the  flag  which  for  a  thousand  y'eai*  has  braved 
the  battle  and  the  breeee  be  hoisted  balf-maat 
high,  because  England's  ^loty  has  set.  It  ia 
indeed  the  unalterable  opinion  of  the  writer  of 
this  paper  that,  should  this  term  of  "  Sir  "  be 
eliminated  from  our  Ungaage,the  destruction 
of  the  constitutioi  would  follow  u  a  miUar 
of  course. 


Aaltr  is  the  greatost  of  all  bodily  pleasnres, 
bat  the  least  thought  of.  Flattery  ui  a  sort  of 
bad  money,  to  which  oar  vanity  ^vcs  carreocy. 
It  is  the  perfection  of  bsppiness  neither  to  wish 
for  death  nor  to  fear  it,  The  virtne  of  pros- 
perity is  temperance ;  die  virtne  of  adversity  is 
fortitude.    Levity  is  <jften  leas  foolish,  and 

S-avity  less  wise,  than  each  of  them  appear, 
othing  elevates  as  so  much  as  the  presence  of 
n  s^it  similar  yet  snperior  to  ou  own. 


FaaPAXATioHa  for  toe  work  of  the  etnanci- 
pation  of  the  serfi  are  going  on  in  Baasia  with 
activity.  A  letter  from  St.  Fetersbnrg  states 
that  a  new  jonmal  has  iust  been  foanded  in  that 
capital,  under  the  title  of  the  "Joanial  of 
Landed  Proprietois,"  tfio  editors  of  which  an. 
nonnce  that  they  Intend  to  devote  their  oolnmns 
Bpedally  to  the  propagation  of  the  great  mea- 
sure of  lefonn  nndertaMn  by  Ae  JBlBpeior  Ak» 
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THE  BLTJE  DTE  PLANT. 

Thb  bdlgo  pUntisabeMitifulibnffhtgteai 
pnMS,  or  sbnib ;  and  ia  called  a  bienmaT,  brcauae 
It  piisaea  through  all  the  phaaes  of  its  exlstenca 
ia  two  years.  Its  leaves  conaist  generally  of 
a.collection  of  leaflets  arranged,  alternately, 
one  above  the  otber  upon  each  aide  of  the 
petiole  or  leaf-stalk.  At  the  base  of  the  leaf- 
stalk, but  aeparated  from  it,  are  two  leaflets 
called  atipulee*  whidi  are  dislinguiahabla  from 
the  otbeta  by  havinr  no  median  nerrure  or 
Tain  down  toe  nudcQe.  Ja  the  Monoootyle- 
donio  plants,  or  planto  irith  me  primordial 
leaf,  sueh  aa  the  palmrtrMa,  tfae  stipules  form 
tbe  sheaf,— a  kind  of  liTing  cradle  provided 
1^  Nature  fox  the  proteetion  bt.  tM  kaws 
during  their  tender  infanoyt 

The  bright-red  flowers  of  the  indigo  plant, 
wlucth  an  all  assembled  together  at  Uie  sum- 
mit of  the  pedunoules  or  flowernitaUts,  pre- 
sent the  appearance,  like  the  sweet-pee  in 
hhMBMn,  of  a  butterfly}  for  this  reason  all  the 
^ants  this  class  are  called  papiliona^ua, 
nom  the  Latin  papilio, — a  butterfly.  The 
sbqwa  of  the  petals  or  flower-leaves,  whidi  to 
the  nnmbo:  or  five  compose  this  bloasom,  are 
BO  peculiar  that  each  of  than  baa  roceiTed  a 
winot  name.  Thua  the  terne  u^Mr  one, 
which  tonii  backwards,  ia  calm  the  standard 
or  flw ;  the  two  next,  which  are  both  alike 
and  placed  pne  on  each  aide,  are  the  wings; 
the  lower  one  between  the  wings  ia  the  boat 
or  keel,  and  is  composed  of  one  or  two  hol- 
low flower-leaves,  holding  the  atamena  and  the 
pistil,  and  sbeltermg  them  from  the  rain.  In 
the  indigo  plant  uw  wmga  are  sometimes 
^ed  together  in  the  fimn  of  a  earisi^  car  or 

All  the  butterfly  plants,  including  the  indi- 
ga,  have  the  habit  or  spreading  out  their  wings 
m  the  day  and  folding  them  up  at  nighL 
IdnWBva  duoovraed  this  fitct  ia  an  iotereating 
way:  A  ftiend  baring  sent  him  aome  aeeda  of 
a  botterfly-plant,  he  sowed  them  in  hi«  green- 
house, where  they  soon  produced  two  Mautt- 
ful  flowers.  His  gardener  having  been  absent 
when  he  flrat  observed  them,  XoneEeus  went 
with  a  lantern  in.  the  evening  to  show  them  to 
him.  But  to  hia  surprise  they  were  nowhere 
to  be  found,  and  Linnsus  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent himself  by  supposing  that  thev  had  been 
destroyed  by  some  acoident  or  by  insects. 
Qreat,  however,  waa  his  astonishment  next 
morning  at  finding  bis  blossoms  exactly  where 
they  had  been  the  day  beibre.  Accordingly 
Iw  tank  hia  garden^  again  in  the  ovemng  to 
aee  them,  and  again  they  could  not  be  fbnnd. 
Finding  them  once  more,  the  following  mom- 
Sn^t  loMing  la  fresh  as  ever,  hia  gardener 
aaid:  These  cannot  be  the  same  flowers, 
they  must  iiave  blown  since."  But  Lhinieus 
bimaal^  nnt  being  CO  e«dfyaatiafled,x«-virited 


th^  nlant  as  aoon  as  it  was  daik,  and,  liftmg 
up  the  leavea  one  by  one,  found  the  floveia 
iolded  under  them,  and  so  closely  conoeoled 
as  to  be  completely  inrisible  at  first  sight. 
Led  by  thia  incident  to  observe  other  planta 
of  the  butterfly  tribe,  he  found  that  they  alL 
more  or  less,,  closed  their  wings  at  nightfrlli 
and  this  fact  formed  the  basis  of  Ids  t&orr 
the  Sleep  of  Plants. 

The  seed-vessel  of  the  m^go  plant  is  like 
that  of  the  common  pea.  Once  sown  in  a 
loose  and  dark  soil,  tfae  ind^  ^ant  requirca 
no  further  care,  until  the  time  oomea  for  cut- 
ting it.  As  the  runy  season  apprMchea,  and 
the  red  butterfly  blossmns.  begm  to  appear, 
the  planter  hastens  to  have  it  cut,  for  fear  of 
the  dye  being  waahed  away  or  spoilt  by  the 
inundations.  In  the  month  of  Ju^,  paruei  of 
Hindi^s  may  be  seen  in  the  indigo  plantations 
in  the  upper  provinces,  clipping  the  bright 
green  leaves  and  twigs  to  uie  level  of  the 
ground,  followed  by  others  who,  picking 
the  plants  as  they  are  cut,  hind  them  together 
and  load  them  upon  carts,  while  the  planter 
passes  through  the  fields,  wearing  a  hat  with 
a  brim  nearly  as  large  as  an  umbrella,  covered 
with  white  cloth,  and  comfortably  perched  in 
a  hondah  or  car  on  the  ba<&  of  a  huge  eie- 
phant,  whose  neck  is  bestrode  by  a  nativi 
mahout  or  driver  armed  with  an  iron  rod. 

From  the  fields  the  uidigo  is  taken  into  a 
building  called  a  vat,  which  ia  abont  tUr^  fast 
broad,  and  forty  ieet  I00&  lliere  are  at^ 
outside,  leading  to  a  platform  within  ue 
buQding,  from  which  a  sort  of  immense  bath 
is  seen  filled  with  the  pUnt.  Water  beiitt 
then  let  in  from  a  reservoir,  the  indigo  is  if 
lowed  to  ferment  for  about  fourteen  or  sixteen 
hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  plant 
becoming  entirely  decomposed,  and  the  water 
turning  quite  green,  it  is  allowed  to  run  into 
another  buHdrng  ealled  a  beating  vJL  A  doa- 
en  natives,  with  scarcely  any  covering  npcm 
their  bodies,  and  with  their  skins  dyeoDlue— 
deeply  and  darkly,  if  not  beantifiifiy,  blot— 
may  oe^  seen  here,  striking  the  liquid  with 
long  sticks,  and  meking  a  sound  like  Uie 
splashing  of  oars  in  a  river.  When  at  woA 
they  shout  and  scream,  as  indeed  they  always 
do  when  trying  to  exert  tltefr  strength.  Ana 
having  bewi  beaten  for  about  three  or  four 
hours,  and  the  green  liquor  having  become 
blue,  just  as  our  ^ack  blood  becomes  red  from 
contact  with  oxygen  of  the  air,  it  is  left  alone, 
to  allow  the  seotment  to  settle  at  the  bottom. 
The  water  ia  then  g^tiaUy  drawn  aS  by  Una 
fixed  at  equal  distances  in  (ha  sides  of  toa 
vat,  leaving  a  beautiful,  s^  Uue,  pnliiiy  mmtf 
ter,  like  ver;^  thit^  cream,  on  tfae  floor.  Tms 
blue  cream  la  next  boiled,  until  no  firatfa  or 
scum  rises  to  the  aurftice,  and  the  blue  cream 
looks  as  smooth  as  liquid  glass.  It  is  then 
pomad  into  faugt  nevaa,  made  by  stietehiiv 
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eoane  elotlt  orer  wooden  framet,  through 
which  the  water  BtridnB  off  graduan]',  leaving 
the  indieo  of  the  consintency  of  cream-cheeBe. 
It  ia  BtilT,  howerer,  unfit  for  travelling  to  Cal- 
cutta, and  from  thence  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  must,  therefore,  be  put  into  hoxes 
with  ])erforated  bottoms,  where  every  drop  of 
moisture  is  finally  Bqucezed  out  b^  mechani- 
cal pressure.  The  pressed  indigo  is  then  cut 
into  cakes  about  three  inches'  square,  and  is 
put  into  a  dryin^home,  where  it  remains  fiir 
three  months. 

The  indigo  is  now  fit  for  packing  and  tiaT^ 
elling.  It  is  truly  astonishing  to  see  the  quan- 
tities of  this  paste,  which  are  annually  sent 
from  Bengal,  lor  the  use  of  the  mu'ntm  and 
dyera  distributed  all  over  the  glooe.  Indiso, 
however,  ia  not  only  emploped  in  dyeing  bme, 
but  is  necessaiv  for  the  j)roduction*  of  almtnt 
ever}'  other  coior.  The  indigo  plant  in  itaelf 
ii  perfectly  harmless,  while  the  indigo  paste 
prepared  from  it  is  a  rank  poison.  When 
Tuboed  with  the  finger  noil,  the  paste  assumes 
a  copper  color. 

The  smell  of  an  indigo  factory  is  very  disa- 
sreeable;  and  the  Hindiis  who  work  in  it, 
besides  having  their  bodies  dyed  of  a  dread- 
flit  color,  ore  very  meagre  i  yet  thev  are  con- 
tented with  the  work,  and  do  it  well. 

An  Eunmean  indigo  planter  in  the  interior 
of  India  leads  an  isolated  life,  which,  however, 
is  not  without  its  enjojTncnts.  His  husneis, 
thot^h  it  has  its  anxieties,  is  not  Irksome. 
He  IS  generallv  a  former  and  a  aporttman, 
and  master  ana  owner  of  a  fine  manuon,  with 
plenty  of  elephants,  Arabian  horses,  cows, 
sheep,  goats,  and  do^,  and  perhaps  a  few 
tame  leopards  and  tigers.  His  elephants, 
besides  being  useful  in  enabling  him  to  ride 
over  his  plantations,  will  carry  hun  better  than 
any  other  animal,  when  out  in  the  jungles 
tigerJiunting.  The  planter  often  lives  twenty 
or  forty  miles  from  any  other  European ;  but 
this  does  not  prevent  him  from  constantly 
noking  and  receiving  visits.  Moreover,  his 
time  is  well  takm  up  with  paying  his  people, 
•uperintendinj;  his  vats,  and  setuing  msputcs 
among  the  neighboring  farmers.  In  his  own 
district,  the  planter  is  perfectly  independent, 
being  lookea  up  to  with  awe  and  respect  by 
all  around  him.  In  their  hour  of  trouble, 
the  pf>or,  miserable,  herd-worked,  and  ill-fed 
ryots  or  laborers  always  fly  to  the  BriUsh 
planter  for  protection  against  the  oppressions 
of  their  own  masters  and  countrymen. 

One  of  the  annoyances  of  a  planter's  life 
ia  the  plague  of  fiies.  All  over  India,  they 
are  a  great  nuisance  during  the  rainy  season, 
but  nowhere  to  such  a  degree  as  in  ue  vicin- 
ity of  an  indigo  fketorr;  where  they  are  at- 
tracted by  the  smell.  When  the  servants  are 
preparing  the  table  for  a  meal,  they  put  a 
white  muslin  cloth  over  the  platea,  cups  and 
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saucers,  and  hi  an  instant  it  is  covered  with 
black  flies.  Before  taking  off  the  muslin  cloth, 
the  bearer  begins  pulling  the  laree  heavy 
punluh  or  fhn,  which  has  general^  a  deep 
fringe  at  the  edge  of  it;  the  waitera  whisk 
about  small  fens  in  every  direction  to  keep 
the  flies  from  off  the  table;  and  as  soon  as 
the  tea  is  poured  out,  a  silver  cover  is  put  over 
the  cup. 

In  the  cold  season,  from  November  to 
Moreh,  the  planter  generally  spends  a  month 
in  one  of  the  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  negiy 
tiating  the  aale  of  hia  indigo. 

One  (tf  the  first  records  to  he  fbund  of  the 
eommeree  in  indigo  oeeurs  in  a  letter  addressed 
by  Lord  Bacon  to  lUng  James,  snpporting 
some  complaints  made  by  the  East  India 
company,  in  which  he  says  that  in  return  for 
English  commodities,  we  received  from  India 
^at  quanUties  of  indigo.  And  a  w<»fc,  en- 
titled the  Merchant's  Mop  of  Commerce,  pab- 
lished  in  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-eieht  by 
Lewis  Koberts,  Btiyn,  we  then  exported  from 
England  a  considerable  quantity  of  indigo  to 
Tu^ey  and  Italy.  Davenant,  in  his  Discours- 
es on  the  Public  Revenues  and  I'rade,  men- 
tions Some  exports  of  indigo  from  America  in 
sixteen  hundred  and  neh^twa  About  the 
fear  seventeen  himdred  and  thirty-two,  the 
indico  plant  vras  extensively^  grown,  and  its 
produce  exported  from  Jamaica  and  the  sngar 
islands  ]  nevertheless  England  was  obliged  to 
pay  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
annually  to  France  for  indigo.  Some  Caro- 
Una  rice-planters  found  the^  were  overstock- 
ing the  European  market  with  rice,  and  began 
to  cultivate  indigo ;  and,  in  seventeen  hundred 
ond  forty-seven,  they  sent  nearly  two  thou- 
sand pounds  of  indigo  to  England-  Parlia- 
ment liavin^  granted  a  bounty  of  sixpence  per 
hundredweight  on  all  indigo  grown  in  my  of 
our  American  colonies  and  imported  into  £n^ 
hnd,  the  cultivation  of  the  blne^ye  plant 
continued  to  be  pursued  In  Carolina  with  such 
success  that,  in  wxnit  ten  years,  the  export 
indigo  amounted  to  four  hundred  thousand 
pounda  aoreor. 

The  cultivation  of  the  indigo  plant  is  car- 
ried on  at  present  in  India,  I^ypt,  and  Amer- 
ica ;  but  the  best  indigo  paste  is  manufeetored 
in  the  Bengal  Presidency.  French,  Germans, 
Italians,  and  the  Arabs  nave  all  In  turn  tried 
to  cultivate  the  indigo  bearer  in  their  own 
countries ;  and  \iity  luve  alwajs  failed,  owing 
to  the  plant  reqmring  a  tro]>ical  climate  tor 
the  prmluctioa  of  the  indigotuw  or  blue  col- 
oring matter. 

Respecting  this  precious  chemieal  principle, 
the  chemists  tell  us,  that  when  a  bit  of  indi- 
ffo-paste  is  lubjected  to  the  influence  of  great 
heat,  purplish  vapors  are  seen  rtring  hma  i^ 
which,  conden8b|r  upon  cold  bodies,  ibna  bril- 
liant purple  neeues  of  indigotine^ 
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FroBQ  Ctumben's  JotmaL 
A  "  SABEY  "  SHOW. 
Wbkk  glorious  old  HoTQsr  wanted  an  api- 
^t  with  wfaieh  to  round  off  his  deaoription 
.of  a  H«olor  or  a  Biomedes,  be  called  Che 
hero  »  '* boiM-coMueror,"  a  "tamer  of 
atetds**— «  very  diafercnt  associatioM  of 
idaai,  it  is  true,  from  that  of  our  modem 
hippodomoii  or  "  horse-breaker."  Setting 
-mde  the  mare  miestion  ef  bcnw  and  miwcle, 
about  niaA  DO  doubt  nveh  poetk  licesoe  Is 
iaken  by  bards  in  all  ngca,  wo  naat  admit 
aome  diSerences  aa  to  the  out«  man.  The 
glittning  hemlet  with  nodding  phiows  of  the 
vobte  Phrygian,  Priam's  best  and  IwaTest  son 
■iQBt  give  place  to  an  old  battered  felt,  or 
wide-awake }  the  brazen  plates  and  soales,  to 
a  ereasy  oast-off  huntiagssoot;  wMle  the 
Medy  and  blotchy  "  tops "  finishing  off  no 
leas  seedy  and  blotchy  <*  shorta  "  must  stand 
iastead  of  the  graceftil  yet  muscular  limtw 
and  pfet«f«aque  greavM  of  the  welt-hoeted 
QncHuis. 

8tai,  wfth  all  hia  fiwha,  the  hoTse4>reaker 
ii,  in  the  ayes  of  ow  youth,  a  benHo  man. 
If  we  haw  seen  a  gnat,  IcHag4^ggd,  elap- 
piag  ooU  eamboUDg  at  liberty  for  iMr  Jong 
yean  in  the  paternal  pastures,  nitce  we  first 
patted  his  niee  little  velvety  aose  as  a  new- 
born foal  in  the  paternal  paddock  t  if  we  have 
marked  his  growth,  ana  trembled  with  the 
undulations  of  the  soil  as  he  has  rushed  past 
us,  snorting  indignation  and  contempt  at  our 
puny  attempts  to  pen  him  up  in  a  oomer 
with  no  better  force  than  half-a-doaen  aohool- 
boys  like  ourselves ;  if  this  has  been  our  pre- 
mut  npcrience  m  reference  to  "  the  oolt," 
it  oamwt  be  but  tint  the  man  who  under- 
t^es  to  Inrii^  tUi  wild  Bneapbalus  uoder  the 
■domiuon  of  the  saddle  or  oeUar,  is,  In  our 
^res,  a  gnat  man,  and  no  mistake.  We 
know  that  thero  is  danger  to  be  anDouoteced, ' 
ftxa^erated  a  thouaand-fold  by  our  boyish  I 
feehngs  and  inexperienoe,  and  we  feel  that ! 
thia  illiterate,  drunken  old  fellow  oan   do  ' 
MOwthiBg  wUoh  ai^  number  of  w  would  be  ' 
quite  unable  to  accomplish.    Thus  we  exak  I 
Uw  craay  creature  into  the  dignity  of  a  hero,  ■ 
proving  thereby  that  it  is  a  fact  intirantely  | 
connected  with  the  hrroie  side  of  man's  ' 
character  and  hiiton:,  that  he  has  been  able 
to  subdue  and  reader  amenable  to  his  {Mr- 
poses,  in  peace  or  war,  this  magniSceot  quad- . 
rupad.   A  uatwe  judgement  would  oorreot  \ 
much  of  this  imjmssion,  ao  fiuc  aa  it  rcgerda 
the  peraooal  daiwer  atteadiag  the  ]»oeeaaj 
but  tne  inveterately  drunken  nabiti  of  mod- 
am  horse-breakers  really  do  plaoe  thmr  lives 
at  times  in  imminent  periL   There  are  alio 
aondeata  to  wbtoh  eaen  sober  h^)podomei 
isould  be  exposed  under  the  pgwaent  injudi- 
inous  uani^emeiit — of  whkth  more  anon — 
and  X  have  '  njiidf  knavn  time  gMMtatuma 


of  tbcn  in  th#  same  family  "killed  off**  ip 
suGceeaioB  by  broken  necks,  after  fracturea^ 
bruises,  and  contusions  innumerable  had  been 
sunnoimted.  I  suppose  the  experience 
most  persons  who  have  lived  in  the  country 
and  been  much  "  about  horses,"  is  somewhat 
similar. 

It  is  certainly  exciting  to  see  a  fine  oott, 
such  as  I  have  introdueea  above,  atrai^>ed  up 
to  the  "  german  rider  "  <or  dbmb  jodiey},  aM 
trotting  proudly  round  and  round  iu  the  ring. 
Still  more  so  is  it  if,  after  some  days'  "  word- 
ing him  over  the  ground,"  the  old  crippled 
borae-breaker,  probably  after  an  mcouragiag 
"  bit  of  lunch in  the  servanto'  hall,  tbinke 
he  will  "just  aee  and  back  him  a  Ut  tha 
afmoon." 

Up  he  gets  on  his,  in  our  eyes,  perilcea 
eminence— Cardinal  Wolsey  himself  was  iwi 
in  greater  danger,  ice  being  the  Judges — mmi, 
after  settling  himself  for  some  tme,  and  giv- 
ing Kttle  jerks  of  hia  body  to  let  the  hotte 
know  that  he  is  then,  the  atalwart  atteodanU 
lead  him  on  a  little,  and  then  the  word  ii 
given  to  "  let  him  go!  * 

Sometimes  tlus  ul  ends  peaceably  efwngib 
and  we  boya  are  rathw  disappointed  thea 
otherwise  at  seeing  that  no  senous  olgeetjaa 
is  made  by  the  colt  to  his  new  harden  i  but 
it  will  hwpen  that  the  old  dingy  spuni,  which 
look  as  If  tbey  were  rosted  mto  the  booti, 
have  not  been  laid  aside  for  the  first "  back- 
ing ; "  and  as  the  '<  german  rider  "  wears  ao 
spurs,  thia  partkular  arrangement  is  quite 
unknown  to  the  pnpiL  If,  in  aw^  Hmim- 
stances,  a  touch  of  toe  cohl  atoel  should  be 
advertently  ^ven,  there  may  be  quite  enough 
of  trouble  in  the  wind  to  mta^  ei«a  a 
schooUboy'a  taste  for  the  axdUnjg  and  teni- 
ble.  The  aurprtaed  animal  wnfthen  saoit 
and  plunge  in  a  fearful  manner,  and  use  eveiy 
effi>rt  to  get  rid  of  his  tormentor ;  and  in 
this  he  aometiines  succeeds,  to  the  damafe  of 
life  or  limb ;  but,  more  frequei>tly,  tad  Jf  tba 
ale  has  not  been  too  strong,  the  tough  mua- 
clea  of  the  rider,  loag  accustomed  to  ex«A 
th^  utmost  teDiicitv  in  a  particular  direction, 
enable  him  to  litenUy  "  nde  out  the  storm." 
A  struggle  takes  plai^  like  what  we  read  of 
as  occurring  in  the  South  American  pampas, 
and  goes  on  until  the  noUer  animal  gives,  wav 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  exhibits  a  practt- 
eal  illnstradpa  of  the  old  saying,  "  what  aan^ 
be  cured,  must  be  mdured  j "  and  althimigh  k 
may  be  months  before  he  ean  he  depended 
m,  yet  he  does  in  time  submit,  and  put  hie 
shoulder  to  the  collar,  or  yield  hia  badi  to 
the  aaddle,  in  a  wonderful  manner ;  as  show- 
ing that,  in  the  long*run,  intellect  must  gaut 
the  day  against  mere  brute  force.  Still  the 
"palm  is  not  without  dust"  While  the 
•truggle  goes  on,  the  old  fellow  now  hirafaea 
to  one  ma,  now  nlla  to  the  other  j  nov 
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Mtms  u  if  he  must  go  off  over  the  htad  of 
the  itced,  and  ngun  as  if  he  would  eapsiie  in 
the  opponite  direction  i  but,  as  I  have  said, 
the  horse's  atrugglea  exhaust  only  himaelt 
and  leaTfl  the  vietmry  in  the  handa  of  alteub- 
duing  man. 

As  refni^s  the  general  practice,  it  is  quite 
deplontlile  to  think  of  the  needless  barberity 
with  which  this  breaking-in  process  is  oon* 
ducted.  The  poor  colt  i^vithout  bang  h^- 
niliarued  even  for  a  day  to  a  greet  bar  of 
•old  iron  thrust  aeroaa  his  mouth— ahanlr 
tied  up  to  the  "  rider,"  ao  m  to  euoriato  m 
Upe  and  gums,  the  result  of  vhiidi  euoriation 
ia  a  callon^  quite  fiital  to  our  hopea  of  a 
good  mouth,  and  rendering  all  the  nuisaneea 
eonneeted  with  the  cnrVcIuun  indispensable ; 
then  he  is  incommoded  with  a  crupper,  eaoo- 
riating  nnothv  poiti  and  then  ha  la  forced 
to  go  forward  against  opponug  and  painfiil 
pressures. 

With  a  little  gentle  sreparatoiy  trainmff, 
while  young,  all  this  could  be  greatly  ameU- 
orated,  as  1  have  often  proved  1^  experience. 
By  accustoming  the  young  animal  to  be 
iumdled,  bitted,  aaddled,  and  led  about,  and 
avoiding  high-feeding  at  the  time  of  actual 
backing,  I  am  satisfied  that  nearly  all  of  this 
ioffiction  of  needleaa  aufibring  cm  be  done 
sway  with ;  not  to  apeak  ot  the  aning  of 
wear  and  tear  of  the  auimala  themaeltes. 

I  shall  never  Jbrget  the  regret  and  indig- 
naUon  I  felt  at  seeing  the  stupid  niBmanage- 
ment  of  an  old  groom  who  waa  mtrusted, 
many  j-eera  ago,  by  a  ftiend  of  mine,  with 
the  training  ^  aome  very  fine  and  valuable 
Qolts  of  his  own  breeding.  They  were,  as  I 
Bay,  strikingly  fine,  promising,  and  high-bred 
animaU,  four  years  old,  and  full  of  bigh- 
feedine  and  courage.  It  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  should  revolt  most  violently 
against  the  dimpline  of  tho  bridle  and  sad- 
dle )  and  I  saw  plainly'  enough  that  the  se- 
vere and  oonatant  "  ringing  "  to  which  they 
were  aulgectcd  eaoh  day,  m  order  to  tame 
them  down  to  die  pcint  when  thev  oould  be 
aafely  handled  and  mouniedi  and  the  long 
oxerciBe  on  hard  ground  afterwards,  HHief,  of 
Dccesattv,  founder  tliem  in  great  meaaure, 
before  they  had  "eome  in  "  for  the  master's 
use.  I  su^ested,  with  all  possible  urgency, 
that  if  oats  were  altogether  withheld  for  the 
Ume,  and  only  a  moderate  sliare  even  of  hay 
allowed  them,  all  this  unmerciful  pounding  of 
their  young  limbs  ujwn  hard  ground — for  at 
that  time  the  green  fields  were  even  worse 
for  them  than  the  high  road  itself— might  be 
avoided.  I  waa,  however,  met  by  deri^, 
mid  told,  in  good  aet-tcrms,  that  I  knew 
nothing  about  the  matter  j  that  yoa  never 
M  can  be  aure  of  a  hnrse,  unless  you  bzfaig 
Um  hi  m  hia  full  apirit,"  fte.  The  rwuit 
waa,  that  the  beat  and  moat  valuable  lumtan 


^that  "lot"  wei«  ptematnrely  "oast  «4* 
because  they  had  no  "  fore-le^ "  at  sevaa 
years  of  age.  At  that  very  period  I  adapted 
what  was  derisively  called  the  *'  starving  aya- 
tem,"  with  two  young  animala  of  about  the 
same  sort,  but  less  valuable  on  some  ao> 
counts;  and  with  perfect  aucceaa.  One  cf 
tbem  I  sold  while  young  i  the  other  I  used  aa 
a  "  ride-and-drive  "  horse  for  eleven  yean, 
and  .gave  him  to  a  friend,  at  fiiurteen  or  fif- 
teen, as  sound  on  his  legs  as  over,  after  a  life 
of  real,  although  fiur,  work,  on  hard  roadi, 
both  in  aaddle  and  hameaa. 

A  vast  amount  of  uaeleaa  wear  and  (ear 
might,  I  am  folly  eonviaeed,  be  thua  aaved, 
and  most  young  horses  would  oome  to  their 
work  unfoundered,  by  audi  a  gentle  wid  jth 
diciouB  system  of  management  aa  I  have  biw> 
gested— but  chiefly  by  low-deeding  at  t£t 
critical  period.  There  are,  however,  vidona 
brutes — some  bom  audi,  and  some  renderal 
dangerouB  by  improper  treatmait — the  break- 
ing-in  of  wluoh  nas  always  been  a  matter  of 
infinite  trouble  and  difiuulty.  A  friend  of 
mine  once  bought,  for  a  mere  aong,  a  high- 
bred and  beaut^l  coh  which  it  was  foimd 
impossible  to  bridle.  He  paid  the  mtum't 
asked  for  the  key  of  the  stable,  pat  it  m  hii 
noeket,  and  rode  home  t  taking  eare  that  all 
modfOxe^  aome  du^  littw,  waa  rcnovotL 
Thus  twenty^ur  hourt  were  aufiined  to 
elapse,  and  then  he  came  again,  provided 
himBelf  with  a  handful  of  oats  in  a  sieve,  en- 
terad  the  stable,  and  while  the  femished  ani- 
mal was  greedily  feeding  on  the  com,  be 
slipped  the  bridle  into  his  mouth  and  over 
his  ears,  and  led  him  away  in  triumph.  I 
need  hardly  observe  that  the  bridle  was  left 
on  for  a  time,  and  by  the  adoption  of  moder- 
ate means  and  low-feeding,  thia  "vicious" 
horse  was  soon  tamed*  and  aubaeqnently  aold 
for  a  high  price. 

Ei%ry  one  haa  heard  at  Sullivan  the  Liih 
*'  Whisperer,"  who  stood  alone  in  his  day  la 
the  poasesuon  of  aome  aecret,  known  only  to 
himself  and  the  aubjecta  on  which  he  on^ 
rated,  and  by  wlii(£  he  most  imdoubtediy 
succeeded  in  taming,  in  a  fow  houn,  the  moat 
refractory  horses  submitted  to  the  trial.  A 
graphic  inatance  of  this  ia  given  in  Mr. 
Youatt's  book,  THa  Eorae,  on  the  atahoritj 
of  an  eminent  veterinary  aurgeoa  of  Dublii^ 
who  wUnesaed  the  scene. 

The  subject  of  thia  experiment  waa  a  cele- 
brated racer  called  King  Pepin.  This  horse 
waa  sometimes  dangerously  vicioua;  and  on 
one  particular  day,  when  be  was  engaged  to 
run  on  the  "  Cor^ht"  he  would  let  no  one 
into  the  stable  to  put  a  bridle  upon  him.  A 
great  lumbering  eountry  fellow  volunteered 
to  do  thii^  hut  hia  ouaged  majesty  aeiiad 
him  by  the  back  with  hu  teeth,  and  shook 
himliiuateizinrahakiiigant.  Fwtuiiata|jri 
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!ike  all  hla  countrymca  Who  have  it  in  thdr 
power  to  tto  to,  Hm  darbig  indEvidaal  had  pot 
on  M  many  ooatt  w  he  could  well  carry ;  so 
khat  while  the  king  tiiought,  no  doubt,  he  was 
paying  off  the  man,  he  got  onl^  a  moothfid  of 
(Aiarae  my  frieie  before  reaching  the  aetnal 
dun,  of  which  latter  he  scarce^  had  more 
Jian  a  aoperfioial  bold  with  his  teeth;  and 
Pftd^,  In  addition  to  bnng  laughed  at,  got 
off  widi  a  severe  pinoh  and  a  sad  damagfr  to 
JUS  holiday  toggery. 

As  Sulhvan  was  known  to  be  on  the  spot, 
he  was  sought  out,  and  st  his  own  request, 
shut  up  with  Uie  indignmt  monarch ;  in  about 
an  hour  he  appeared  on  the  open  course,  fol- 
lowed about  by  King  Pepin,  as  a  dog  follows 
his  master }  ud  the  horse  lay  down,  got  up 
again,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  hanfied  au 
over  at  the  Ittddjog  of  this  rode  ignorant  rustic 
(for  such  he  was),  to  thehifinite  astonishment 
of  a  crowd  of  bystanders. 

Of  course,  the  "  Whisperer "  could  have 
made  a  fortune  if  he  had  chosen ;  but  he 
contented  himself  with  a  moderate  scale  of 
earnings,  just  sufBcient  to  enable  him  to  enjoy 
his  favorite  pastime  of  meeting  with  the  Su- 
hallow  hounds.  The  curious  fact  connected 
with  him  is,  that  be  could  not  communicate 
his  secret  even  to  his  son ;  after  his  death, 
the  latter  often  attempted  to  exercise  hts 
ftther's  calling,  but  the  endeavor  was  a  com- 
plete fiiilure. 

Thus  the  matter  of  horse-oonquering  re- 
unbied  tor  manjrj'ean,  no  one  appearing  to 
have  caught  old  Sullivan's  secret,  or  hivented 
a  method  for  himself.  But,  within  the  last 
few  months,  the  case  has  been  otherwise; 
and  an  American  hippodomus,  or  horse-tamer 
has  fully  equalled,  if  not  eclipsed,  the  renown 
of  the  sorcerer  from  far  Suhaltow. 

It  would  seem  that  this  now  celebrated 
Columbian,  whose  name  is  Rarey,  has  been 
completely  successful  in  taming  every  sort  of 
vicious  and  dangerous  horse  on  which  he  has 
exercised  his  skill  here  in  England;  while 
more  recently,  in  France,  he  has  outdone 
even  himadf.  It  would  seem  that  a  horse 
belonging  to  the  imperial  banu,  or  breeding- 
grounds,  nad  been  so  mischievous  that  its  de- 
stmction  had  been  at  last  determined  upon. 
This  impracticable  beast  was  Inrought  to  the 
Parisian  TattersallV,  bUndfolded,  and  encum- 
bered in  all  possible  ways  to  prevent  mischief : 
Mr.  Rarer  was  closeted  witli  him  for  a  few 
hours,  ana  then  appeared  riding  on  his  back, 
in  the  midHt  of  the  astonished  spectators ! 
The  horse  was  perfectly  docile  and  gentle, 
al^ough  previously  he  had  bitten  the  legs  of 
•U  who  mounted  nim.  The  sight  of  a  whip 
int  him  in  a  fury,  but  now  he  allowed  one  to 
e  cracked  over  his  ears,  and  a  dram  to  be 
beaten  on  hia  back,  without  exliibiting  the 
leaat  ^ga  of  impttienoe  w  apprehensioD. 


This  extFRonMnary  spaetaele  I  have  ¥eiitnre< 
to  introduce  to  my  mden  as  a  "  Hanf 
Show } "  and  I  am  petsaaded  that,  while  they 
pardon  a  very  bad  pun,  they  will  agree  win 
me  in  dunking  diat  sudi  an  ^dMwn  aa  tlm 
beats  the  old  **  Rarea  Show  "  on  LOTd-mayor'a 
Day  all  to  shnwa. 

As  it  now  appears  that  this  wonderftd  gift 
is  not  a  mere  aoddent  attendant  on  some  pec» 
liarity  in  an  individual  man,  and  incommtaticfr- 
ble  to  others,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient 
"  Whisperer,"  but  a  science,  based  upon  a 
given  prindple,and  capable  of  ezj^anatioD  upon 
a  reference  to  known  laws  of  the  natural  worikL 
it  seems  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  reetHrds  or 
scientific  discovery. 

I  observe  by  tne  advcrtisbig  dieet  of  the 
Time*,  that  an  En^ishman,  MDing  himaetf 
tho  **  Horse-tamer ,'N)flen  to  show  Att  method 
to  «  fiertaia  numbw  of  sdMcribefa  at  a  gidnca 
each ;  while  the  Boston  Journal  (U.  8.)  pro* 
fesses  to  disclose  gratuitously  Mr,  Rarey*a 
secret,  wlueh  consists.  It  tells  us,  of  the  use 
of  certain  rubs  and  drugs  administered  in  the 
following  mamier:  "Procure  some  horse* 
castor,  and  grate  it  fine ;  dso  get  some  oil  of 
Rhodium  and  oil  of  cumin,  and  keep  the  three 
separate  in  air-t%ht  bottles.  Rub  a  fittle  oil 
of  cumin  upon  your  hand,  and  approach  the 
horse  in  the  field,  <m  the  windwsrd  side,  so 
that  he  can  smell  the  cumin.  The  borse  wiH 
let  yon  come  vp  to  him  then  without  any 
troahle.  Immediately  rub  your  luuid  gen^ 
on  the  horsed  nose,  getting  a  little  of  tite  w 
on  it  Yon  can  lead  him  any  where^  Oiv» 
him  a  little  of  the  eator  on  a  piece  of  ImiF- 
sugar  or  potato^  Put  eight  drops  of  oil  of 
Rhodium  into  a  lady's  silver  thimble.  Take 
the  thimble  between  the  thumb  and  middle 
finger,  stopping  the  mouth  of  the  thio^le  tn 
prevent  the  oil  from  running  out  whilst  you 
open  the  mouth  of  the  horse.  As  Boon  as 
you  have  opened  the  horse's  mouth,  tip  the 
thimble  over  upon  hie  tongue,  and  he  is  your 
servant  He  will  follow  you  like  a  pet  dogk 
He  is  now  your  puinl  and  your  friend.  Yon 
can  teach  him  anything,  only  be  kmd  to  him, 
be  gentle.  Love  him  and  he  will  love  yoa. 
Feed  him  before  you  do  yourself.  Sheltet 
him  vrell;  groom  him  yourself,  keep  him 
clean,  and  at  n^ht  always  give  him  a  good 
bed  at  least  a  mt  deep." 

The  horse-castor  mentioned  here  is  aa  ex- 
eresence  growing  on  the  fore-legs,  and  ft^ 
quently  the  hind-legs,  of  all  horsea :  it  has  a 
strong  ammonial  odor,  and  is  attractive  to 
other  animals  as  well  as  the  horse.  The  ofl 
of  Rhodium  exerdses  a  subduing  influence 
over  all  animals  i  and  for  tbe  oil  of  eunin 
the  horse  has  an  instinctive  pasdon. 

Speakinr  as  oae  who  has  seen  much  of 
what  is  ealled  "  horseflesh,"  and  studied  what 
may  be  termed  the  piyrtmlogy  of  the  imimal 
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A  SARE 

matkn  with  tome  attention,  I  ctmftu  I  am 
lott  in  astonishment  at  what  is  now  broaght 
to  li^t  in  reference  to  this  honft-tamtng 
btmness.  The  horae  is  hr  from  being  en- 
dowed with  much  sagacity  in  a  general  way. 
But,  admitting  that  a  normal  horse  can,  with 
Tery  laborious  training,  be  taught  those  tricks 
vhich  are  shown  in  the  "  horse-riderings"  of 
our  country,  it  is  stilt  a  wondrous  thinj^  to 
me  to  think  of  old  and  established  otetoiM 
JiabiU—the  helntual  temper  and  disposition 
of  years — removed  by  a  fev  hoars  more  or 
less,  of  secret  conference  with  another  being 
fk  a  totally  different  species,  with  whom  there 
oan  be  no  direct  interehang*  of  thoaght  or 
language — eren  in  the  low  and  HmltecT  aense 
in  which  this  is  possible  as  between  the  ordi- 
nary horse  ma  his  habitual  trains — and 
whom  he  must  look  upon,in  theftmt  instance, 
•a  one  of  those  very  creatures  whom,  for 
years,  perhaps,  he  has  been  setting  at  defl- 
anee,  resisting  successfully  in  their  attempts 
to  get  the  better  of  htm,  and  regarding  with 
feelings  of  mingled  contempt  and  aversion. 
All  this  does,  I  confess,  fill  me  with  a  degree 
at  astonishment  which  I  find  it  imposnble  to 
ezpreH  in  words ;  and  which,  I  venture  to 
say,  will  be  shared  in  by  others,  iust  In  pro- 
portion as  they  may  luTe  been  close  ana  at- 
tentive students  of  natural  lustory,  and 
patient  obserrers  of  the  halnts,  and,  if  one 
miiy  so  call  themi  the  moral  IMfaigi  of  the 
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lower  animals.  An  entire  reformation  of  thia 
sort  brought  about  without  violence  or  any 
bewildering  effect  upon  the  senses  of  the 
sutgect,  must  be  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  a 
thing  altogether  tui  generia,  and  without  a 
par^lel  in  any  other  branch  the  treatment 
of  animds  by  their  natural  master. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  some  at- 
tempts should  be  made  upon  other  beasts,  with 
a  view  of  testing  the  powers  of  this  wonder^ 
working  system.  We  m^ht  more  espec^ly 
desire  to  see  wbst  it  could  do  with  other  ere** 
tures  of  the  genus  e^ittis,  hitherto  untamable. 

Let  anv  one  obsnre  the  behavior  of  the 
*Ara  in  the  Regent  Faik,  hia  restiess  desire 
to  gnaw  throi^h  the  bars  of  his  prison,  and 
the  savage  way  m  whidi  be  xeemves  any  a^ 
vanoes  to  kindness  on  the  part  of  visitoni 
refleetiui;  upon  the  fiust,  that,  while  his  con- 
gener the  guagga,  is  tamed  with  toleraUe 
fitcility,  the  ueautifUl  xebra  has  as  yet  sucoew- 
fully  rebelled  against  man's  dominion;  let 
an^  one,  I  say,  reflect  upon  all  this,  and  I 
thmk  he  will  agree  that  a  most  interesUog 
field  is  here  open  for  the  talent  of  our  mo«t 
em  horse-tamers  I 

It  would  be  exceedingly  curious  if  it  should 
turn  out  in  the  end  that  the  horae  is  the  only 
quadruped,  even  in  bis  own  ^eiius,  susceptible 
of  being  broug^  mder  this  wondaiflil  nfli^ 
ence,  whatem  it  be. 


Faikieb  are  about  In  the  night.  I>ondoiiers 
are  waking  of  a  momhig  in  streets  the  very 
names  of  which  are  unknown  to  them ;  and  the 
Post'OfBco  or  the  Vestriea  call  this  pantomime 
by  the  taking  title  of  Keform.  Softly,  softly, 
good  Genius !  Hen  is  a  good  work  to  be  done, 
and  good  work  requires  to  be  done  saoely  and 
CHtiously.  Some  nations  write  their  bistories 
•^ome  thoir  politics — in  their  streets.   A  p«o- 

tle  with  a  slow  growth  and  a  Img  lifo  (like  we 
loglisli)  accumulate  names,  as  they  store  up 
facts.  A  people  of  rapid  growth — with  no  past 
uid  no  futore  (say,  liko  im  French)— are  per- 
petually blotting  out  and  bwinning  afkesh.  We 
stick  to  onr  King  Edward  Streets,  they  glory  in 
Kne  Ijamartines.  Tower  Hill  has  been  Tower 
Hill  for  a  thousand  years.  Place  de  la  Con> 
corde,  if  this  be  stil]  the  name,  has  been  Place 
Lonis-Qninse,  Floce  de  U  K^volutkm,  Place  de 
U  Goilloiino,  Place  Nuoleon,  Place  Louis- 
Quinze  again,  Hace  de  la  Concorde,  Place  de 
1a  Revolution  again,  and  now  Place  de  la  Con- 
Obrdc  again.  A  travcll<^  stopping  for  a  da^  at 
Amboise,  on  a  tour  through  sunny  Touraine, 
msy  read  the  changes  of  French  times  and  sea- 
^ns  at  the  street  comen,— Boe  St  Clud^s 


blotted  over  with  Bue  Voltaires,  in  anticipatioaj 
we  infer,  of  coming  events.  Now  we  don't 
often  do  this  sort  or  trick ;  but  we  must  do  it 
sometimes ;  and  when  we  do  it  once  for  all,  let 
tu  do  it  well  and  groctonsly.  Our  historical 
oocnmnlations  are  in  the  way  of  express  trains 
and  telegraphs.  Our  sixty-two  George  Streets, 
our  fifty-five  Charles  Streets,  our  forty-four  King 
Streets,  our  diirty-eif^t  Queen  Streets,  impede 
the  march  of  metropolitan  life.  They  must  give 
way.  But  the  thing  to  be  touched  is  in  some 
d^ree  sacred — as  the  Romans  held  it— for  the 
marks  to  be  effluvd  are  boundaries,  traditioDS. 
memories,  histories.  Of  course,  under  kuned 
connsol,  the  necessary  dianges  may  be  so  mado 
as  to  preserve  what  is  (;ood,  and  do  some  justice 
in  the  changes.  For  instance,  we  shall  all  re- 
joice to  see  a  Charles  Street  give  place  to  a 
Shaksposro  Street — a  King  Street  to  a  Pope 
Street — a  York  Hace  to  a  Jmold  Plaoe,  as  is 
proposed.  We  like  the  idea  of  substitntine 
popular  names,  dead  and  living,  for  the  absotd 
nomenclature  of  accident;  and  if  fitness  and 
association  be  observed  in  the  snbstitation,  the 
public  will  assnretiy  s^pphuid  these  diange^-^ 
Athmaam. 
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Ftm  HooHluld  Vordi. 

LOST  ALICE. 

CHATTEB  THE  FIUT. 

Wht  did  I  narry  herP  I  often  ukcd 
njwlf  tfae  auMtion,  in  th9  Awn  that  aim- 
eeedad  our  bonejnooB.  By  ri|^t,  Z  dumld 
haTO  married  no  one.  Tet  I  krred  her,  u  I 
love  her  atUl. 

She  was,  periMpa,  the  atrangeat  ofaaiveter 
«f  her  age.  In  her  ffirthood,  I  oould  net 
compreheod  her;  and  I  often  think,  mUtBa  I 
mise  my  eyes  to  her  grave,  quiet  face,  u  she 
aits  oppiMite  me  at  dinner,  that  I  do  not  eom- 
prehend  her  yet.  There  are  many  thooghto 
working  in  her  brmn  of  which  I  know  noth- 
ing, and  fiaahea  of  feeling  look  out  at  her 
eyes  now  and  then,  and  go  back  again,  aa 
ct^vea  migh:  steal  a  glimpse  of  the  outer 
world  throi^  their  priaon  bars,  and  torn  to 
tiwtr  brick-walled  aolitude  onoe  more,  bhe 
is  my  wife.  I  have  her  and  hold  her  as  no 
other  can.  Bhe  bears  my  naaie^  and  siu  at 
the  head  of  my  table  j  she  ridea  beaide  me 
in  my  carriage,  or  takes  my  arm  aa  we  walk  j 
and  yet  I  know  and  Awl,  all  the  time,  that 
the  darling  of  my  past  has  fled  ftom  me  far 
ever,  and  that  it  is  only  the  ghost  of  the 
Alice,  whom  I  won  in  all  uie  bloom  of 
brurht  youth,  that  lingers  near  me  now. 

£^e  was  not  a  duld  when  I  married  her, 
though  she  was  very  young.  I  mean,  that 
life  had  taught  her  lessons  which  are  gene- 
rally given  only  to  the  grey-haired,  and  had 
laid  burdens  upon  her  which  belong  of  right 
to  the  old.  She  had  been  an  unloved  child, 
and  at  the  a^  of  sixteen  she  was  left  to  h*> 
aelf,  and  entu^lv  dependent  on  her  own  ^ 
crtions.  Friends  and  femily  aha  had  none, 
ao  she  was  accustomed  laughingly  to  say; 
birt  I  have  since  found  that  tier  sisters  were 
living,  and  in  happv  homes,  even  at  the  time 
when  she  accepted'  that  awfid  trus*.  of  her- 
self, and  went  out  into  the  great  world  to  ful- 
fil it.  Of  this  part  of  her  life  she  never 
spenks ;  but  one  who  knew  her  then  has  told 
me  much.   It  was  a  time  of  struggle  and 

n,  as  well  it  might  have  been.  Fresh 
I  the  life  of  a  large  boarding-school,  she 
vu  little  fitted  for  the  busUe  ot  a  great 
aelfish  dly ;  and  the  tears  come  to  my  eyes 
M  I  thmfc,  with  a  kind  of  wonder,  on  the 
«hUd  who  puriied  her  way  Uirot»h  difficulties 
at  which  strong  men  have  i^uailed,  and  made 
herself  a  name,  and  a  position,  and  a  home. 
She  was  a  writer,— at  first  a  drudge,  fbr  the 
weekly  press,  poorly  paid,  and  unanpredated. 
By-and-by,  brighter  da)-s  dawned,  and  the 
volf  went  away  from  the  door.  She  was  ad- 
mired, read,  sought  after,  and — above  all — 

Said.  Even  then,  she  could  not  use  the  wi»- 
om  she  had  purchased  at  so  dear  a  rate. 
She  held  her  heart  in  her  hand,  and  it  iraa 
wrung  and  tortured  every  day. 


"I  OMff  ai  wen  4top  bnatlu«  as  ate 
lovmg,*  she  would  say,  with  a  happy  smO*. 
"  Don't  talk  to  me  about  my  folly.  Let  ne 
go  on  with  my  toys ;  and,  if  they  break  in  ay 
hand,  you  cannot  help  it,  and  I  ahall  not  com 
to  ynu  for  sympathy.'* 

She  was  not  beautiful)  hat  tomatluo^— 
whether  it  was  her  bright,  bi^y  Ste%  or  the 
restless  gaiety  of  her  manner—be  witched 
people,  and  made  them  Utt  her.  Men  did 
the  maddest  things  ima^afale  far  her  aake: 
and  not  only  young  men  in  whom  folly  w 
pardonable,  but  those  who  should  have  bean 
too  wise  to  be  caught  by  the  sparUa  of  hm 
smile,  or  the  say  nnging  of  her  laugh.  She 
did  not  trust  them;  Her  eariy  life  hul  taiwfat 
her  better)  but  I  think  she  liked  then  for 
awhile,  till  some  newer  fuicy  came,  aad  than 
she  danced  past  them,  and  was  gone. 

It  was  in  the  oountry  t)iat  I  met  her  first; 
and  thera  Ae  was  more  hmelf  than  in  the 
city.  We  wen  distant  ralatives,  though  m 
had  never  seen  Mch  othar^  and  the  Fares  sent 
me  to  spend  my  swnmer  vacaticQ  wiiii  nr 
mother's  aunt,  in  a  country  Tillage  where  she 
was  already  domesticated.  Had  I  known 
this,  1  should  have  kept  my  distance ;  ibc  it 
was  only  a  fourteenth  or  fifCeeath  couainahip 
that  lay  between  ua,  and  I  had  a  kind  of 
horror  of  her.  I  hardly  knew  why.  I  was  a 
steady-going,  quiet  sort  of  lawyer,  and  hated 
to  have  my  short  holiday  of  rest  and  q,uiet 
broken  In  upon  by  a  fine  lady.  I  said  aa 
much  to  my  aunt  in  return  for  her  announce- 
ment of  "Alice  Kent  ia  here,"  with  which  she 
^;reeted  me.  She  look*^  over  ber  fpectaclea 
m  quiet  wonder  as  I  gave  her  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  lady's  city  life,  as  I  had  bad  it  from 
the  lipa  of  "  Mrs.  Grundy"  berselt 

"Well— live  and  learn,  they  say.  But 
whoever  would  think  it  wm  our  Alioe  ye|- 
are  talking  of,  Frank  I  Uowerer,  I'll  aay  no 
more  about  ber  I  Youll  have  plenty  of  tiw 
to  get  acquainted  with  her,  in  the  month  yon 
mean  to  pass  here.  And  we  are  glad  to  see 
you,  and  your  bed-room  is  ready,- the  one 
you  used  to  like." 

I  took  up  my  hat,  and  strolled  away  8q 
have  a  look  at  the  fiirm.  By-and-by,  I  got 
over  the  mhard  wall,  and  crossed  the  brook, 
and  the  high  road,  and  vwt  out  iobo  tl» 
grove  behind  the  houses  whose  farthest  traea 
were  growing  on  the  aide  of  the  hSl  wbkfa 
looked  so  hhie  and  distant  flram  my  ehanbir 
window.  It  wai  en  old  fimrite  phue  of 
mine.  A  broad  wagon  track  led  through  the 
woods,  out  to  a  clearing  on  the  other  side, 
where  was  a  little  sheet  of  water,  called  The 
Fairy's  Looklogwglass,  and  a  beautiful  view  of 
a  lovely  country,  with  the  ateep  green  hiHs 
lying  down  in  the  distance,  wrapped  in  a  soft 
fleecy  mantle  of  cloud  and  haze.  I  c»nld 
think  of  nothiqg,  when  I  atood  thereon  a  fine 
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aonnhiny  day,  but  th«  long  gan  of  Bunyui't 
INIgrini  through  the  ihepnertl'i  glawi,  at  the 
beautifiil  ciiy  towards  which  he  waa  journev- 
ing.  And  it  leeraed  sometlmea  as  if  I  could 
wander  "  over  tlie  hills  and  far  away»"  and 
lose  mjnelf  in  one  of  the  fair  Talleys  at  the 
foot  of  those  hilla,  and  be  content  nerer  to 
come  out  and  face  the  weary  world  any  more. 

I  walked  slowly  through  the  woods,  with 
the  sunshine  falling  through  the  green  leaves 
of  the  young  beeches  in  chequered  radiance 
on  my  path,  drawing  in  lon^  breaths  of  the 
firenh  air,  and  feeling  a  tingluig  in  my  rmns 
and  a  glow  at  my  heart,  as  if  the  blood  were 
flowing  newly  thore,  until  I  came  to  tho  little 
dienlar  grove  of  pnea  and  hemlock*  that  led 
out  uiMm  the  Fairy's  Lookiiig>glaaB.  Some- 
thing stirred  as  I  picrocd  my  way  through  the 
branclies,  and  I  heard  a  low  growl. 

A  ^rl  wni  half-sitting,  half-lying,  in  the 
tunsliine  beside  the  little  lake,  throwing 
pebbles  into  the  water,  and  watching  the 
ri[>)iles  that  spread  and  widened  to  the  other 
shore.  A  great  black  Newfoundland  dog  was 
standing  between  me  and  her,  showing  a 
formidable  row  of  strong  white  teeth,  and 
looking  me  threateningly  in  the  &oe. 

She  started,  and  looked  sharply  round,  and 
aaw  me  atondiug  in  the  little  grove  with  the 
dw  between  us.   She  bunt  oat  laughing. 

1  felt  that  I  woi  euttiog  ntbar  a  ridioulous 
figure^  but  I  put  a  bold  face  MpoD  the  matter, 
and  asked  coolly. 

Are  you  Alice  Kent? ** 

"  People  call  me  so."  • 
'    "  Then  I  suppose  I  may  call  you  coumo,  for 
I  am  Frank  Atlierton  ?  " 

"  Cousin  Frank !   We  have  been  enacting 
you  this  week.   ATben  did  you  com  P  " 
Just  now." 

She  made  room  for  me  beside  her.  We 
talked  long,  about  our  familv,  our  mutual 
friends,  ana  the  old  homestead  of  the  Ather- 
tons,  which  she  had  seen,  though  I  hod  not 
She  told  me  about  the  house,  and  oar  cousins 
who  were  then  lisma  there,  and  I  sat  listanine, 
looking  now  and  then  at  her,  a*  ihe  sat  witn 
the  sunshme  foiling  round  her*  and  the  great 
dog  lying  at  her  feeL  I  wondered,  aunost 
as  my  aunt  had  done,  if  this  was  indeed  the 
Alice  Kent  of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much. 
She  was  dressed  plainly,  verv  plainly,  in  a 
kind  of  grey  material,  tluit  fell  around  her  in 
liglit  soft  folds.  A  knot  of  plain  blue  ribbon 
fostencd  her  linen  collar,  and  a  gipay  bat, 
lying  beside  her,  was  trimmed  with  uie  aame 
f»>1or.  Her  watch  chain,  like  a  thread  of 
gold,  and  a  diamond  ring,  were  the  only 
ornaments  ahe  wore.  YeL  I  had  never  seen 
a  dreas  I  liked  so  welL  She  waa  tall  (too 
tall,  I  should  have  aaid,  had  she  been  any  one 
eliei  for,  when  we  were  atanding,  her  head 
waa  almost  on  a  level  with  nine)  and  alander, 
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and  quidc  and  agile  in  all  her  movements. 
Her  brown  hair  was  soft  and  pretty,  but  she 
wore  it  carelessly  pushed  away  from  bn 
forehead :  not  arranged  with  that  nicehr  I 
should  have  exjiected  in  a  city  belle.  Her 
features  were  irregular,  foU  of  life  and  sjHrit, 
but  deoidedly  plain :  her  complexion  fnir,  her 
mouth  rather  large,  frank  and  smiling,  her 
e^'ebrowB  arched,  as  if  they  were  asking  ques- 
tions ;  and  her  eyes  large,  and  of  a  soft  dark 
grey,  very  pleasant  to  look  into,  very  puzzling 
too,  as  I  found  afterwards  to  my  cosL  Those 
eves  were  the  only  beauty  she  possessed,  and 
aoe  unconsciously  made  the  most  of  them. 
Had  she  been  a  Carmelite  nun,  she  would 
have  talked  with  them  :  she  could  not  have 
helped  it  When  they  Uughed,  it  seemed 
their  normal  state — the  brigbtbeaming glance 
tfaev  gave ;  but,  when  they  darkened  suddenly 
ana  grew  softer  and  deeper,  and  looked  up 
into  the  face  of  any  unfor^mate  wiglit  with  an 
expression  peoiUarly  to  themwlvea,  heaves 
help  him  I 

Though  I  had  known  her  only  five  minutes, 
I  felt  thia,  when  I  chanced  to  look  up  and 
meet  a  curious  glance  she  had  fixKd  on  me. 
She  bad  ceased  to  talk,  and  was  sitting,  with 
her  lips  half  apart  and  a  lovely  color  mantling 
on  her  cheek,  studying  my  face  intently,  wben 
our  eyea  met.  Tkere  was  an  electric  hind  of 
ihndL  in  the  gaie.  I  saw  the  oolor_  deepen 
and  go  up  to  her  fordiead,  and  a  shiver  ran 
over  me  from  head  to  foot.  It  was  dangeroua 
for  me  to  watch  that  blush,  but  I  did  j  and  I 
longed  to  know  its  cause,  and  wondered  what 
thoiwht  had  brought  it. 

"  Fred,  bring  me  my  hat,"  she  said  to  her 
dog,  afiecting  to  yawn.   "  It  is  time  for  us  tp 

fa  home  to  supper,  I  supposoL   A««  yo^ 
unvry,  cousin  Fruiik  ?  " 
"Yes — no,"  I  answered,  with  mj  thoughta 
still  running  on  that  blush. 

She  laughed  good>naturedly,  and  took  the 
hat  from  the  Newfoundland,  woo  had  brought 
it  in  his  mouth. 

How  fond  you  are  of  that  great  dog,"  I 
said,  as  we  rose  fr<Hn  our  scat  uenaath  the 
tree. 

*'  Fond  of  him  P  **  She  stooped  down  over 
him  with  a  sudden  impetuous  movement,  took 
his  head  between  her  two  hands,  and  kissed 
the  beauty-spot  on  bis  forehead.  "  Food  of 
him,  cousin  Frank?  Wby^  the  dog  is  my 
idol!  He  is  the  only  thing  on  earth  who  is 
or  has  been  true  to  me,  and  the  only  Uung— " 
She  stopped  short,  and  colored. 

"  That  you  have  been  true  to,**  I  said,  finish- 
ing the  sentence  for  her. 

"  So  people  say,"  she  answered,  with  a 
laugh.  "But  iook  at  him— look  at  thoie 
beautifhl  eyee,  and  tdl  me  if  any  <me  could 
help  loving  hioL  My  poor  old  Fred!  So 
hOMit  in  thia  woaij  world." 
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She  i^ed,  and  patted  Idi  Iie«d  again,  and 
be  stood  wagging  hiB  tail  and  loaldng  tip  into 
her  tkce,  with  eves  that  were  ea  ahe  naa  Mid, 
beautiful,  and  whet  vaa  better  &r,  brimAil  of 
love  and  honeatjr. 

**  I  doubt  if  you  will  keen  pace  with  tn," 
ahe  said,  after  we  had  walked  a  few  steps ; 

and  Fred  is  loneing  for  a  race ;  I  alwayv 
nTe  him  one  throiwk  the  woods.  Would  tou 
mindP* 

"Oh  dear,  no!" 

The  next  moment  she  was  off  like  the 
wind,  and  tiie  dog  tearing  after  her,  baikiog 
tfll  tfie  woods  rang  i^tm.  I  aaw  her  that 
night  no  nune. 

CHAPTEE  THB  SKCOND. 

I  WAS,  as  I  have  already  sud,  a  grare, 
tteady-going  lawyer,  veiving  toward*  a  re- 
apectable  middle  age,  with  one  or  two  gray 
burs  showing  among  my  black  locks.  I  had 
bad  my  dreams  and  ranciea,  and  my  hot, 
eager,  generous  youth,  like  most  other  men ; 
and  they  had  passed  away.  But  one  thing  I 
bad  not  known,  one  thing  I  had  missed  (save 
in  my  dreams),  and  that  was  a  woman's  iove. 

If  I  ever  gave  my  Tisions  a  body  and  a 
name,  they  were  totaUy  unlike  all  the  realities 
I  had  ercr  aeen.  The  wife  of  my  fireside 
reveries  was  a  slight,  delicate,  gentle  creature, 
with  a  pore  pale  face,  sweet  upa,  the  bluest 
•nd  dearest  of  eyes,  die  eofteat  and  finest  of 
golden  hair,  and  a  voice  low  and  sweet,  like 
the  murmorings  of  an  iBolian  harp.  And 
■he  sat  by  my  chair  in  silence;  loving  me 
always,  but  loving  me  silently,  and  her  natne 
was  Mary.  I  dare  lay,  if  I  had  met  the 
original  of  this  placid  picture  in  liFe,  Z  should 
Iwve  wooed  and  won  her,  and  have  been 
utterly  miserable. 

So,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  felt  into  danger 
now.  When  Alice  Kent  went  singing  and 
dancing  through  the  house,  leaving  every 
ioor  and  window  fnpea  as  she  went,  I  used 
<^ten  to  lay  down  my  pen  and  look  after  her, 
«id  feel  aa  if  the  son  shone  br^hter  for  her 
boi^  there.  When  she  raced  throngh  the 
grove  or  orchard  with  the  great  dog  at  her 
beels,  I  smiled,  and  patted  Fred  on  the  head : 
when  she  rode  past  the  house  at  a  hand 
gallop  on  her  gray  pony,  Fra  Diavolo,  and 
feaped  him  over  the  garden  gate,  and  shook 
ber  whip  Baucily  in  my  feee,  I  laid  aside  ray 
book  to  admire  her  ri^g,  and  never  thought 
her  unwomanly  or  uogra^ul. 

We  grew  tp  be  great  friends — like  brother 
and  sister,  I  used  to  say  to  myself.  How  that 
Hkinx  glided  gradually  into  loving,  I  could 
not  have  told.  I  met  her  one  day  in  the 
tillage  street  I  turned  a  ooraer,  and  came 
I  her  aoddenly.  She  was  walking  slowly 
•)ot^,  with  her  dc^  baride  her,  and  her  eyes 
iqran  the  ground,  loctog  graver  and 


more  thoughtM  than  I  had  ever  seen  her  be- 
fore. At  sight  of  ne  her  whole  foee  bright- 
ened suddenly;  yet  she  passed  me  with  a 
alight  nod  ana  a  smile,  and  took  her  way  to- 
wards home.  Seeing  that  flash  of  l^ht  iriay 
orer  her  grave  fece,  and  feriing  the  enaden 
bound  with  which  my  heart  sprang  up  to 
meet  it,  I  knew  what  we  were  to  eurh  other. 

It  was  late  wfam  I  readied  home,  after  a 
muung  walk.  The  fiirmer  and  his  wife  had 
gone  to  bed,  the  children  were  at  a  men 
making  at  the  next  house,  and  a  soHtary 
btimea  from  the  parlor  window,  which 
open.  The  foil  moon  shone  feirly  in  a  ^ 
wtthont  a  eloud.  I  nnfeatened  the  gate  and 
went  in;  and  tiiere  In  the  open  door  eat  Afiee, 
with  a  light  shawl  thrown  over  ber  shoaMen, 
her  head  retting  on'  the  shaggy  coat  of  tta 
Newfoundland  dog.  His  beautmil  brown  eyes 
wfttdied  me  as  1  oame  up  the  path,  but  be 
did  not  stir. 

I  sat  down  near  herj  but  on  the  lower 
step,  so  that  I  could  look  up  in  her  feee. 
"  AHce,  you  do  not  look  weU." 
"  But  I  am.    Quite  wett.  I  aa  going 
away  to-morrow.* 
"  Going  away  I   Whra*  P  " 
*«Hom&   To  London.   Well?   What  ails 
you,  eoonn  Frank  P  IHd  yon  never  hemr  of 
any  one  who  went  to  London  beforel  * 
"Yes:  but  why  do  yon  go  f" 
"WhyP"     She  openS  her  eyea  lad 
looked  at  me.   "  For  many  reasons.  Finrtly, 
I  only  came  for  six  weeks,  and  I  hare  stayed 
nearly  three  moriths;  secondly,  becanse  I 
have  Duriness  which  can  be  ^put     no  loiter ; 
and  thirdly,  because  my  friend  are  wonder- 
ing what  on  earth  keeps  me  here  ao  long 
(they  vrill  say  soon,  It  is  you,  Frsa^). 
They  vow  they  cannot  do  without  me  any 
longer,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  missed,  yon 
know." 

"And  so  you  are  going  bat^to  theold  life, 
Alice?    Ana  by-ano-by  I  suppose  you  will 

marry?  " 

I  would  not  advise  any  man,  be  he  old  or 
young,  in  case  he  does  not  think  it  wise  er 
prudent  to  marry  the  woman  he  loves,  to 
linger  with  her  m  ihe  doorway  of  a  sOent 
farmhouse,  and  hold  her  hand,  and  look  oat 
upon  a  moonlight  night  The  touch  of  the 
small  slight  fingera  was  playing  the  mischief 
with  my  good  reaolutions,  and  my  wisdom  ^ 
I  had  acj). 

"  Alice,"  I  said,  softly ;  and  I  almost  started, 
as  she  did  at  the  sound  of  my  own  vcnee,  it 
was  so  changed.  *  AUce,  we  ure  been  ray 
hap^^^re.* 

I  totk  ho&i  her  hands,  and  held  them  dote 
in  mine.  But  ibe  would  not  look  at  me, 
thowfa  her  &ee  was  turned  that  w^, 
"llwre  ii  a  great  dlfiisrenee  betwem  m. 
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dttr  Alice.  I  am  nmeh  older  than  you,  aad 
nveh  gnver.  I  hue  n«Ter  lored  anjr  wo- 
iDU  but  ytra  in  my  life,  while  you  have 
charmed  a  thouiand  hearts,  and  had  a  thou- 
•and  fanciee.  If  you  were  what  the  world 
thinks  you,  and  what  you  try  to  make  youi^ 
aelf  out  to  be,  I  should  uy  no  more  than 
thi»— Z  love  you.  But  I  know  ^ou  have  a 
heart  I  kuow  you  can  love,  if  you  will ; 
and  can  be  true,  if  you  will.  And  so  I  be- 
seech you  to  talk  to  me  honestly,  and  tell  ma 
if  you  can  love  ma,  or  if  you  do.  I  am  not 
used  to  asking  such  questions  of  ladin, 
AUee,  and  I  may  seem  rough  and  rude )  but 
belierc  me,  when  I  aay  yon  haw  won  my 
whole  heart,  and  I  oannot  be  hap^  witbouk 
you." 

*•  Yes,  I  belim  yov,"  ahe  said. 

"  But  do  you  trust  me,  and  do  you  love 
meP" 

She  might  trifle  with  a  trifler,  but  she  was 
earnest  enough  with  ms. 

"  I  trust  vou,  and  I  love  you,"  she  an- 
swered, frankly.  "Are  you  wondering  why 
I  can  stand  before  you,  and  sneak  so  calmly  P 
Because,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  marry 
you.  You  do  not  love  me,  as  I  have  atwajn 
said  my  husband  should  love  me.  I  am 
wayward  and  exacting,  and  I  should  weary 
)-onr  life  out  by  my  emistant  eraviug  tat 
ten^mesa.  I  was  made  to  be  petted  Fnak } 
and  your  though  a  Umng,  are  not  an  affeo- 
tkmate  man.  lou  would  wiih  me  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Bed  Sea  before  we  had  been 
muiied.  a  month;  and,  because  yoo  oould 
not  get  me  ^re,  you  would  go  to  work  and 
bretk  my  heart,  hy  way  of  amusement 
I  know  it  as  well  as  if  I  hsid  seen  it  all— even 
now." 

She  looked  at  me,  and  all  her  woman'a 
heart  and  nature  were  in  her  eyes.  They 
spoke  love  and  passion,  and  deep,  deep  ten- 
derness— and  all  for  me.  Sometliing  Imped 
into  life  in  my  heart  at  that  moment  which  I 
had  never  felt  before— eomething  that  made 
my  aflection  of  the  last  hw  bouri  seem  cM 
and  dead  beside  its  fervid  glow.  X  had  her 
in  my  anns  within  the  instant  cloaa  dose 
t»ny  heart 

**  Alice  1  if  ever  man  loved  woman  with 
heart  and  soul— madly  and  unrcasonobly 
if  you  will,  but  still  truly  and  honestly— I 
love  you,  my  darling." 

"llutwiUitlaet?   0,  Frank,  will  it  last?" 

I  bent  down,  and  our  lips  met  in  a  long, 
fond  kiss. 

"  You  will  be  my  wife,  Alice  P  * 

She  leaned  her  pretty  head  against  my 
arm,  and  her  bond  stole  mto  mine  agun. 

«  Do  you  mean  that  for  your  answor  P  Am 
1  to  keep  the  hand,  dear  Alice,  and  eoU  it 
nuneP" 

**  If  }-ou  will,  Fxancis." 
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Ik  woi  the  fint  time  she  had  ever  given 
me  that  name.  But  she  never  called  me  by 
any  other  again  until  she  ceased  to  \an 
me  I  and  it  sounds  sweetly  in  my  memory 
now,  and  it  will  aound  sweetly  to  my  dying 
day. 

CEUPTBB  THE  THIRD. 

We  were  married  not  long  after,  and  for 
nix  months  we  dwelt  in  a  "  Fool's  Paradise." 
When  I  think,  that  but  for  me,  it  mif^ht  have 
lasted  to  our  dying  day,  I  can  only  sigh,  and 
take  up  the  burden  of  my  life  with  an  aching 
heart 

They  had  called  Alice  fickle— oh,  how 
wrongiT  t  No  human  bdng  oould  be  truer 
to  anotner  than  she  was  to  me. 

*■  I  only  wanted  to  find  ny  master,  Fian- 
do."  ahe  wed  to  oay,  when  I  laiuhed  at  her 
about  it  "I  was  looking  for  him  throiuli 
all  those  long  years,  and  I  oegan  to  think  he 
would  never  come.  But,  firom  the  first  mo- 
ment when  I  heard  you  apeak,  and  met  your 
I,  I  felt  that  he  was  near  me.   And  I  am 

El  to  wear  my  moatct^  ehofau,"  she  added, 
ing  my  hand. 
And  I  am  sure  ahe  was  in  earnest.  I 
pleased  her  best  when  I  treated  her  most  lika 
a  child.  She  was  no  angel — a  passionate, 
b%lHR)irited  creature.  She  rebelled  a  thou- 
sand tunes  a  day,  although  she  delighted  in 
my  oontroL  But  it  was  pretty  to  see  her, 
when  she  turned  to  leave  the  room,  with  flra 
in  her  eyes,  and  a  deep  flush  on  her  cheek- 
it  was  pretty  to  see  her  with  her  hand  upon 
the  loek  even,  drop  her  proud  head  submis- 
sively, and  wait  when  I  said—'*  Stop,  f^ut 
the  door  and  listen  to  me.**  Yet  it  was  dan- 
geroua.  I,  who  had  never  been  loved  before, 
what  could  I  do  but  become  a  tyrant,  when 
a  creature  so  noble  as  this  bent  down  before 
me! 

She  loved  me.  Every  chord  of  her  moot 
sensitive  heart  thrilled  and  trembled  to  my 
toueh,  sad  gave  forth  smetest  muNC  i  yet  I 
was  not  ausfied.  I  tried  the  minor  key. 
Through  her  deep  aSwtion  fbr  me  I  vomidcd 
hCTcmelly.  I  eon  oee  know.  Some  wioo 
idea  fonna  Its  way  into  my  head  and  wbio- 
pered  that  I  was  making  a  child  of  my  wilb 
by  my  iodnlgent  wa}'s,  and  that  her  cbotae- 
ter  would  never  develop  its  strength  in  so 
much  sunshine.  I  acted  upon  that  thought, 
forgetting  how  she  had  already  been  tried  in 
the  fiery  furnace  of  affliction ;  and,  quite  un- 
consdoQs,  that  while  she  was  getting  back  all 
the  innocent  gaiety  of  her  childish  years,  the 
deep  lessons  of  ner  womanhood  were  still 
lying  beneath  the  sparkling  raihce  of  her 
plowl  ways. 

Dr,  ftv  a  time,  she  had  charmed  me  out  of 
my  graver  self,  I  rMolved  to  be  charmed  no 
morob  I  devoted  myself  again  to  my  bwi- 
Mii^  haorC  and  Bonl,  and  eat  poring  for  hooi  ^ 
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OT«r  Irt  papen  without  trpeiking  to  ber. 
Yet  she  did  not  oomplatn.  80  long  asnhe  nm 
certain  that  I  tored  tier,  she  waa  content,  and 
took  up  her  pen  again,  and  went  on  with  the 
Work  otir  marriage  had  interrupted.  Her 
writing-deftk  was  in  my  study,  by  a  window 
just  opposite  Kline ;  and  aomettroeB  I  would 
cease  to  hear  the  rapid  movement  of  her 
pen,  and,  toting  up,  I  would  &td  her  eyea 
fixed  upon  my  mce,  while  a  happy  amlle  was 
phtfing  around  her  lipa.  One  oay  the  glanoe 
nnmd  me  in  a  moat  immBmable  nood. 
The  senne  of  her  love  half  pained  me,  and  I 
Slid  curtly: 

*'  It  is  bad  tMte,  AEo^  to  look  at  any  ooe 
in  that  way." 

She  dropped  her  pea,  only  too  glad  of  an 
excuse  to  talk  to  ate,  and  came  and  leaned 
Of er  my  chair. 

"  And  why  P  when  I  love  aame  one." 

This  wan  a  had  beginning  of  the  lesaon.  I 
wanted  to  teach  her,  and  I  turned  over  ray 
papers  in  aUenoOh 

"  Do  I  annoy  you,  FranciB  P  " 

«  Not  much.** 

Her  light  hand  was  ^ymg  irith  lay  hair, 
aad  her  oreoth  was  warm  on  my  cheek.  I 
felt  my  wisdom  Taniahing,  uid  tried  to  make 
up  for  its  loaa  by  an  increased  coldneaa  of 
Dianner. 

"  One  kiss,**  she  said.  "  Just  one,  and  111 
go  away." 

"  What  nonsense,  Alice.  What  time  baire 
I  to  Uiink  of  kisses  now  P  " 

She  stood  ap  and  loi^d  me  it  the  ftee. 

Do  I  teate  yoa,  Francn  P  * 
"Very  much." 

She  gave  a  little  Biffh<~«o  feint  that  loould 
scarcely  hear  itr— ana  left  the  room.  I  had 
■cued  her  gaiehr  amy  for  that  aioming. 

Thia  was  the  first  clood  in  our  aky. 

It  Beemn  strange,  now,  when  I  look  back 
wpon  it  after  the  lapse  of  years, how  peIseva^ 
iagly  I  labored  to  destroy  the  foundation  0/ 
peace  and  hai^ineae  on  whieh  1  m^ffat  hare 
built  my  life.  The  remairan|;  aix  uontha  of 
that  year  were  months  of  mnery  to  me,  and, 
I  doiibt^at,  to  Alioe,  for  she  grm  tiiin  atkd 
pala,  auJ  lost  her  gaiety.  I  had  MKeeded 
odIv  too  well  in  m^  plan,  and  ahe  had  learned 
to  doubt  ny  aiiection  for  ber.  I  felt  thia  by 
the  look  in  her  eyes  now  and  theo,  and  by  the 
way  in  which  ahe  seemed  to  dit^  to  her  dot, 
aa  if  his  fidelity  and  lore  were  now  her  only 
hqM.  But  I  was  too  proud  to  own  myietf 
is  the  wrong,  and  the  onaeh  widanad  day  bjr 

the  midat  trf  aU  thia  wtrongement  the 
dog  sickened.  There  was  a  week  of  utiwiT- 
inp  aa  Alioe's  part,  whm  sho  sat  beside  Eim 
mth  her  books,  or  writing  all  the  tim»— thero 
waa  a  di^  wban  both  bmcs  and  manusaript 
wee  ptit  away,  and  aha  waa  balding  «far  faiaii . 


with  tears  felflng  feat,  aa  she  tHed  to  hash  Ma 
moans,  and  htdied  into  fata  feat  alaning  eyaa 
— and  there  was  an  hoor  of  sdilDess,  whan 
she  lay  on  the  low  couch,  with  ber  am  aroond 
his  neek,  neither  speaking  nor  stirring.  And 
when  the  poor  oreatote'a  tast  hreaUi  was 
drawn,  she  bent  over  him  with  a  passionate 
bnrst  of  grief,  kisaed  the  white  spot  upon  his 
forehead,  and  olosed  the  mtt,  dark  eyes,  that 
even  m  deadi  were  tnmed  towards  ber  irith  m- 
loving  look. 

She  did  not  come  to  mft  ((«  qrmpatliy.  Sbe 
watched  atone,  while  the  gardaier  dog  a  grave 
and  buried  him  beneath  the  study  window. 
Sbe  never  mentioned  htm  to  me,  and  nevw 
paid  her  daily  vint  to  bis  grave  till  I  was  busy 
with  my  papers  for  the  evening.  80  the  year* 
which  had  begun  hi  lore  end  faappinesa,  came 
to  tts  doee. 

I  sat  in  the  study  alone,  one  morning  in  tba 
Frimiary  following,  looking  tner  soma  deeds 
that  had  been  long  nwleoted,  when  I  heard 
AHoe  singiag  in  the  balcony  outalde  the  win- 
dow. It  was  the  flnt  time  I  had  heard  her 
sing  dnee  Fred's  detfh,  and  I  IM  down 
pen  to  listen.  But  hearing  hweomingthrouv 
the  hall,  I  took  it  up  again,  and  aAnted  to  be 
very  busy. 

ft  waa  a  wmnn,  briglMi,  beaat^  day,  and 
she  seemed  to  bring  a  burst  of  soalight  and 
happiness  wUh  her  as  ahe  (^wned  the  door. 
Her  own  face,  too,  was  raditrnt,  and  ahe  looked 
lik«  the  Alice  of  the  old  farra-hooae,  aa  dM 
came  on  tiptoe  and  bent  ovpr  mv  ohair. 
Well,  what  is  it  P"  I  asked,  looking  vm. 
She  laid  a  pretty  Ihtle  boqoet  'vkSeli^ 
tied  with  bhie  ribbwis,  before  me. 

•*  I  have  been  to  the  conservatory,  and  ham 
brought  you  the  first  fiowers  of  the  aeaaeH, 
liPranen.    And  somoUiii^  else,  irtusht  fm- 
haps,  you  nay  not  fflce  so  we)!." 

She  bent  over  me  as  she  i^ke,  and  laaBh^ 
her  hand  lightly  on  my  shoutder,  fciimnd  m 
twiee.  She  had  been  chary  of  her  oaressea^ 
for  some  time ;  and,  when  nie  did  this  of  bar 
own  Boeord,  I  wheeled  round  in  mydair,  wai 
looked  np  at  ber. 
"  Yon^seem  very  happr,  to-day,  Alice.  ** 
"  It  is  somebody's  birthday,"  she  aaid,  Bt»> 
tioning  herself  upon  my  knee,  and  looking  in- 
to my  ^s.  "And  I  wish  somebody  very 
many  happy  returns :"— her  voice  feUered  a 
little — "  and  if  there  has  been  any  wrong  feel- 
ing, Francis,  for  Uie  last  six  moaths,  we  will 
burr  it  to^ay,  now  and  foMver." 

clung  to  me  in  ailenoe,  and  hid  ber  feee 
upon  my  breast  I  was  moved,  m  sjate  of 
myself,  and  klased  Uie  brown  hair  that  was 
scattared  over  my  shoulder,  and  said  I 


qoitc  willing  to  forget  everything  (aa  if  I  ba^ 
aa)-thiiig  to.  forget)!  At  whisfa  aha  looked  ap 
with  a  bright  smile,  and  I  danaay  thought  mi 
very  magnaninuniB. 
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*'And  w«  will  make  a  nnr  btginnfiig  firom 
this  day,  Francis." 

"  If  you  will,  my  child." 

She  carewed  me  again,  after  a  queer  little 
fashion  of  her  own,  which  alwayt  made  me 
amile,  and  which  consiated  of  a  wriet  of  kiiaea 
bestowed  ivRtematically  on  diiferent  parts  of 
my  face — foor,  I  baliere,  being  allotted  to  my 
forehead,  two  to  each  cheek,  two  the  ohin, 
flour  to  my  lips,  and  lour  to  my  eyes,  ^e 
went  throu^di  this  eerenony  with  a  painctak- 
ing  care,  and  then  looked  nw  in  the  ww.  All 
her  love  and  tendemeat  aeemed  to  oome  up 
before  me  in  that  moment,  and  eftoe  the  pant 
and  its  unhanpinesa.  I  held  her  eloeely  to 
my  heart,  and  tier  arms  were  around  mynet^. 

Will  any  one  beliere  it  ?  My  wife  had 
scarcely  left  me  fire  momenta  before  the  fancy 
came  to  me  that  I  had  shown  too  plainly  the 
power  xhe  had  over  me.  For  montha  I  had 
been  schooling  mvnelf  into  coldness  and  in- 
difference, and  at  ner  very  firat  warm  kiu  or 
smile,  I  was  completely  routed.  She  had 
vexed,  and  thwarted,  and  annoyed  me  much 
during  those  months ;  it  would  not  do  to  par- 
don her  BO  fully  and  entirely  belbfe  aht  nad 
•mi  adted  my  forgiveDesa.  I  took  a  saddaa 
zOBirfution )  and,  wncn  she  came  bat^  into  tlw 
room,  waa  buried  in  my  papera  ooco  nore^ 
Poor  cliild !  She  had  had  one  half-^our^  nui- 
ahine,  at  last. 

"  One  moment,**  she  said,  taking  the  pea 
out  of  mv  band,  and  holding  something  up 
orer  my  head.  "  I  hare  a  birthday  gift  fin- 
you.    1)0  you  want  it  t " 

"  If  you  gi\*e  it  to  me.  oertainly.'' 

"  Then  ask  me  for  it." 

I  said  nothing,  but  took  up  my  pen  again. 
Her  coimtennnce  fell  a  little. 

"Would  you  like  it  ?  "  she  said,  timidly. 

"There  was  a  saint  in  old  tinea,"  I  said, 
V^y>  6oi'>S  on  with  my  pa^ra,  "  a  name- 
mlu  of  mine,  by  the  way— Saint  Franna  of 
Sides — who  was  aoeuatomed  to  aay,  that  one 
ahould  never  atk  or  refuse  anything." 

"Weil!  But  I'm  not  tukhig  to  Saint 
Franciii ;  I  am  talking  to  you.  Will  you 
hare  my  little  gift  ?  Say  yes— just  to  please 
lae—Auiit  to  m^e  my  happy  day  atill  hap- 
pier.** 

"  Don't  be  a  child,  Alice." 

"It  in  childish,  I  know;  but  indulge  me 
this  once.  It  is  such  a  little  thmg,  and  it 
will  make  me  very  happy," 

"  I  shall  not  refuse  wbateTcr  you  ohooae  to 
pve  me.  Only  don't  deky  me  kng,  for  I 
want  to  go  on  with  theae  papera." 

The  next  moment  abe  threw  the  toy  (a 
pretty  tittle  bronae  inkatand  made  liko  a  Cu- 
pid, with  his  quiver  &11  of  peos)  afe  ray  foot, 
and  turued  away,  griered  and  awry.  I 
stooped  to  pick  up  the  ^vre— it  waa  woken 
jn  to. 
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"  Oh,  you  oan  condeseend  to  lift  it  from  the 
ground ! "  ahe  aaid  sareaatioally. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Alice,  you  are  the  moat 
unreasonable  of  beinga.   However,  the  Uttlo 
god  of  love  ean  be  eauly  mended." 
«  Yea." 

She  placed  the  fragmenta  one  upon  tho 
other  and  looked  at  roe. 

*■  It  can  be  mended,  but  the  accident  must 
leave  ita  trace,  like  all  otfaera.  Ob,  Francia !" 
she  added,  throwing  heraelf  down  by  my 
chair,  and  Ufting  my  hand  to  her  lina, 
"  Why  do  yon  try  mo  ao  P  Do  you  realiy 
lovemeF" 

"  Alice,"  I  laid,  impatiently,  "  do  get  up. 
Tou  tire  me." 
She  rose  and  turned  very  pale. 
"  I  will  go  then.   But  flrat  anawer  my 
queation.    Do  you  love  me,  Francis  ?  " 

I  felt  anger  and  obstinacy  in  my  heart- 
nothing  else.  Waa  she  threatening  me  ? 

"  Did  yott  loie  me  when  you  married  nw, 
FraodsP* 

"  I  did.   But  " 

"  But  you  do  not  lore  ne  now  ?  " 
•*  Sinoa  you  will  have  it,"  I  aaid. 
*<Ooflal" 

**  I  do  not  km  yoo— <iot  aa  yon  mean." 
There  waa  a  dead  rilence  m  tlie  room  aa 
the  lying  words  left  my  lipa,  and  abe  grew 
80  white,  and  gave  me  sudi  a  look  of  anguidi 

that  I  repented  of  my  cruelty,  and  forgot  ny 
anger. 

"  I  did  not  mean  that,  AUoe,"  I  eriad.' 
"  Ton  look  ill  and  pale.  Baliera  me,  I  waa 
only  Jesting." 

"  lean  war  it,  Francis.  There  is  nothing 
on  this  earth  that  cannot  be  bmne — in  one 
way  or  other." 

me  turned  and  left  the  room,  quietly  and 
sadly.  The  sunshine  faded  just  dicn,  and 
only  a  white,  pale  li^t  came  through  the 
window.  I  so  connctfad  it  with  Iter  somnr, 
that  to  tbia  day  I  ean  never  see  the  golden 
radiance  come  and  go  acroas  my  path,  with- 
out the  same  ahai^  kmfe>like  pang  that  I 
folt  then,  as  the  door  closed  behind  her. 

CHAFTEB  THK  FOUXTH. 

Alice  became  weaker  and  grew  really  ilL 
A  tour  on  the  continent  was  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  doctors  as  the  likeliest  mesne 
of  restoration.   It  waa  impoMible  for  me  to 

SI  I  but  some  friends  of  ours,  one  Mr.  and 
ra.  Warrener,  with  a  young  daughter,  were 
going  to  Italy  flv  aiz  montlu,  and  it  was  ar- 
tMucd  that  Alice  ahoold  aocompany  them. 

Iftey  remained  abroad,  nine  months  inatend 
d  mx.  People  wondered  and  jdted  idMmt 
my  wife's  deanting  me }  bat  I  only  lai^ied, 
and  aaid,  I  aiiottla  aoon  go  after  her  u  aha 
rcraatnod  away  much  longer  i  and  tfa^ 
(bought  we  were  atiU  a  model  couple.  Bu^ 
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had  they  Bcen  me  stttuig  in  my  office,  at 
night,  over  Alice's  letters  from  wroad,  they 
vould  have  known  what  a  gulf  had  opened 
beUretn  ua  two.  I  read  tboee  letters  over 
and  over  agauit  with  adiing  throba  going 
through  and  throiwh  my  hearty  at  every 
word.  They  were  nU  of  inddent  and  inter- 
est, and  people  called  them  beautifiil,  who 
had  not  seen  the  mixture  of  womanly  passion 
and  childlike  playAiloees  in  her  character 
that  I  had  seen,  and  vhiok  I  was  to  lee  no 
more. 

At  last  she  returned.  I  came  home  tired 
enough,  one  evening,  to  find  a  letter  lying 
on  my  table,  informing  me  that  she  would 
cross  to  Dover  on  the  morrow.  I  went  down 
to  Dover  to  meet  her.  Our  eitrangement 
Imd  worn  deep  into  mr  heart.  She  had 
loved  me  once ;  she  shotild  love  mt  again ! 

I  was  worn,  hauard.  I  took  a  bath^  and 
made  a  careful  toiwt  i^r  my  hurried  jont-' 
Doy.  As  I  was  takii^  my  hat  htk  in  die 
glass,  the  hotel-waiter  came  to  tell  me  they 
had  arrived. 

I  followed  him,  more  nervous  than  I  had 
ever  been  befive  in  my  life.  Warrener 
grasped  my  hands  as  I  opened  the  dom*,  and 
Mrs.  Warrener— bleaa  her  kind  heart  1— burst 
out  crjing. 

"  Oh,  mr  dear  Frank !  I  am  so  glad  to  see 

EaxL   Ana  we  bare  brought  you  your  Alice 
ome,  so  welL" 

Next  moment  she  entered,  a  little  King 
Charles'  spuiel  frisking  about  her  feeL  I 
had  her  in  my  arma  at  once,  bnt  it  was  not 
until  ahe  kissed  me  that  I  knew  how  odd  and 
pale  A»  was. 

**  Alice,  are  you  ill  P  "  I  asked,  hoMing  her 
away  from  me,  and  looking  into  her  face. 

Hex  eym  met  mine,  Init  their  old  light  was 
quite  gone. 

*'  Not  in  the  least  ill,  Frank,"  she  said 
quietly.  But  you  must  remember  I  have  not 
seen  vou  for  nine  months  and  you  startled 
me  a  little." 

My  household  folry  had  fied,  and  I  oould 
only  mourn  that  I  should  never  bok  upon 
her  sweet,  young  face  again.  It  was  ttnotner 
Alice,  this.  I  nad  slidn  my  own  Alice,  and 
Dothmg  could  reanimate  her. 

Ivaa  like  one  in  a  dream  all  througli  the 
day }  and,  when  we  came  home,  I  oonld  not 
wake.  I  had  made  many  changea  in  the 
house,  Hid  all  for  her.  I  took  hoe  through 
the  rooms  on  the  day  after  onr  return,  and 
ahowcd  her  the  improvcmmts.  8he  was 
pleased  with  the  ftunitore ;  she  admired  the 
KCtures  and  the  conservatory ;  and  seemed 
delighted  with '  the  httlc  gem  of  a  bondoir 
whioi  I  had  pleased  myself  bv  dewgning  ex- 
pressly for  her.  She  thanked  me,  too.  No 
longer  tgo  than  a.  year,  she  would  ham 


danced  tfaroqgh  the  row,  uttering  a  lhoi> 
sand  pretty  little  exclamations  of  wonder  snd 
delight,  and  I  should  hare  been  smothered 
with  kiasea,  and  ealled  a  dear  old  bear,**  or 
some  aocfc  fit  name  at  the  end;  «U  of  which 
would  have  been  very  liUyt  bnt  aho  very  d»< 
lightftiL 

I  think  I  bore  it  for  a  month;  but  one 
momir^,  as  I  sat  at  my  solitary  breakfna»» 
f<a  Alice  took  that  med  bi  her  room  novr^ 
the  bittw  sense  wrong  and  unhappineas 
ami  desertiott  came  over  me  so  strongly  that 
I  went  up  to  her  room. 

"Are  you  bosyP"  I  asked,  as  she  laid 
down  her  pen  and  looked  around. 
"  Not  too  bnay  to  talk  to  yon,"  she  aud. 
"  Alice,  how  long  are  we  to  lire  thia  Ulbf  * 
She  changed  color. 
"What  lifefFrankP* 
**  The  one  we  ar«  livte  now.  It  is  not  tiba 
happy,  loving  life  we  used  to  Hve.  Tod  am 
not  mine  aa  entirely  and  kivingly  as  you  onM 
were." 

"  I  know  iL"  And  she  righed  and  lookett 

drearily  at  me. 

"Why  cannot  the  old  da^  come  back 
again.  If  I  made  a  terrible  mistake,  can  yon 
never  foi^ve  it?  I  thought  It  was  foolish 
for  us  to  love  each  other  as  we  did — at  least, 
to  show  it  as  ire  did — but  I  have  found  nowi 
that  love  is  earth's  only  true  wisdom." 
She  smiled  sadly. 

"  Give  me  back  that  love,  Alice,  wtuch  I 
would  not  iMva.  Oh,  give  me  back  the  loit 
auttshine." 

I  rose  from  asy  aeat  and  «tood  beside  her, 
but  she  drew  back  and  ahot^  her  head. 
"  Frank,  don't  ask  me  for  that" 
"  I  shall  know  bow  to  value  it  now,  Alio&* 
"  That  may  be;  but  I  have  it  not  to  0n 
you,  my  poor  Frank." 

I  clasped  her  to  my  heart   The  paasica  ia 
that  heart  mh^ht  abnost  have  brought  back 
Wt  to  the  dead)  bnt  ahe  did  not  move.  She 
was  like  a  rtatue  in  my  arms,  and  only  lookeA 
at  me  and  sighed. 
"  Too  lateT  Too  late,  Prank ! " 
•*  Will  ^u  never  foi^ve  me  P  " 
Forgive  P   Do  you  think  I  have  one 
unkind  thought  or  feeling  towards  yon, 
Frank?  Ah,  no!   But  1  am  chilled  thnwok 
and  through.   My  love  is  dead  and  buriS. 
Stand  awi^  from  its  grave,  and  let  us  meet 
the  world  as  we  best  may." 

I  leaned  mr  head  upon  my  hands,  end  my 
tears  fell,  ana  I  was  not  ashamed  of  them. 
But  they  seemed  to  reine  her  into  a  kind  of 
frenty, 

"  Yon  P  she  exelaimed  anddenly.  "  Toi^ 
who  a  year  ago  sowed  the  seed  which  has 
borne  this  froit,  ean  you  weep  over  yon 
hwWndiyAowP  Don^Frvnkt  Take  what 
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I  em  gire  you— tik«  my  ennflBt  fiiendihqi— 
and  Qod  grant  we  may  umr  part,  hm  or  » 
heaven." 

"Ah  I  in  beaTen— if  we  0TBr  get  tl)0r^^— 
yon  wiU  lore  meagain.'' 

She  quoted  thoM  aad  words  wUdi  poor  St. 
PSme  uttered  on  Ub  dymg  bed  i 
*'  Que  fenrit  one  Ime  iwUe  dam  le  ciol  mdme  f  " 

(What  vosld  an  isolated  sool  do,  eren  In 
Heaven  itself  1) 

moA  laid  her  hand  gently  on  mine. 

"  Heaven  knom,  dear  Alice,  that  as  I  loved 
you  when  we  first  met,  I  loved  you  on  that 
unliMipy  day,  and  love  you  sUIl! 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  she  said  hurriedly. 
"Heann  only  knows  what  days  and  nigbls 
were  mine  at  fint  For  my  lifb  had  bem 
wrapped  up  in  yours,  Frank,  and  it  was  ter- 
rible to  separate  them.  I  thought  at  flrst'that 
I  could  not  lire.  Z  suppose  eveiT  one  thinks 
so,  when  a  heavy  blow  bUs.  Hut  strengUi 
was  given  me,  and  hv-and-hy,  peace.  We 
seem  like  two  ney  shadows^  Frank,  fn  a 
ribnt  world,  and  we  must  oidy  wut  Ood's 
time ;  and  hope  that,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ^ve  at  least,  this  great  nAtake  may  be 
•et  nght  Believe  me,I  am  happy  in  being 
with  you,  Frank — happy  in  thbking  that  the 
■•me  not  shehen  us,  and  diit  w«  duH  not 
part  till  one  of  w  two  dies," 
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I  (^lened  my  ami,  uid,  of  her  own  accord, 
she  eane  to  my  hevt  onoe  more )  her  arms 
were  annmd  ny  neek,  and  her  head  npcm  my 
shoulder,  and  her  Epa  meeting  mme.  Not 
aa  they  used  to  do,  yet  tenderly  and  kindly. 

We  are  older  and  wiser  than  we  were, 
and  sadder,  too,  dear  Frank,"  she  said  with  a 
smile.  **  Yet  who  knows?  It  maybe  that 
all  the  love  has  not  left  ueyet" 

And  thus  that  ebapter  of  our  life  is  ended. 

We  have  never  tombed  upon  the  subjeet 
since  i  but  I  have  waited  oJmlv  for  fern, 
and  the  same  qmet  li^t  shines  aiwaj's  m  the 
evca  of  Aliee;  the  same  deep,  sad  tones 
thriUa  my  heart  when  I  hear  her  specdung  or 
aiogmg.  An  auel  oould  soaroety  he  gentia 
or  un«r  than  uu  who  via  onoe  so  impeti^ 
ooa  and  foil  erf  fire.  8bc  was  unreaamabW 
and  eiaetmg  and  ardent  and  hnpariona  ik 
those  daya,  I  know,  and  my  sknnr  utui* 
was  always  on  the  ttnbi  to  heap  paee  with 
hen  f  butr  what  A  bri^it,  joyovs,  hap^  erift* 
ture  she  wasi 

It  would  have  been  diAvent  but  for  ma 
0  yon,  wbo  read  this  little  tale,  remember  in 
time  that  a  kind  word  and  a  loving  look  ooet 
little,  altltou^  they  do  sueh  great  wwk  j  and 
that  there  is  no  wroogao  daep  m  wfong  doM 
to  a  loving  heart. 


WoMKiT  Awn  ToxroisBs^I  had  intended 
sendioe  jon  a  papw  on  Bishop  Tutor's  SimSet, 
with  lUastiBttTe  Notes  on  some  Fsssages  in  his 
Works ;  bat  I  aoun  foond  that  your  utmost  in* 
dolgeoce  eonld  not  afford  me  a  tithe  of  the 
space  i  wonld  require.  Instead,  therefore,  I 
send  yoD  so  iUuitratioa  of  a  single  simile,  ss  it 
is  short,  and  not  the  least  corions  in  the  lot: 

"Alt  uerhieiis  woswa,  like  lorlomf,  cany  their 
house  on  th^  beads,  mid  tlieir  chq>pel  in  their 
heart,  and  their  danger  In  their  eye,  and  their 
souls  in  thehr  hands,  and  God  in  oU  tlanr  ac- 
tions."—£1^  of  Oaiil,  Pirt  I.  s.  ti.  4. 

"Phidxat  atade  the  aatw  ^  Voimm  at  ElU 
mth  one  foot  uiKm  the  theU  0/  a  tartoue,  to  signify 
two  great  dnties  of  mvimioaB  woman,  which  arc 
to  keep  home  and  be  silent."— ffiiieoB  Prndmee, 
by  W.  De  Brituoo,  13th  edit:  Dublin,  17M, 
llmo.,  p.  1S4. 

'*VertnoD8  women  shoald  keep  house;  and 
'twas  wel!  performed  and  ordend     the  Greeks : 

' .  .  .  mulior  ne  (^oa  in  nnhlicnm 

Spectandam  le  sme  aioitro  pnebeat  viro; ' 
Which  made  Fhidias,  belike,  at  Elis  point 
FcMvstreadinjrMalertous.-  nsynAtdoof  wom- 
TBIBD  aUU.    UnXO  AAK  4S 


en's  stleiitoe  and  bonsekeepfaig.  ...  I  know 
not  irhtA  philosopher  he  was,  tbat  would  have 
women  come  but  thrioe  abroad  all  their  time,  to 
be  hapUudy  mmnied,  and  buried;  but  he  was  tDO 
stroiuaced." — Buton's  ^aot.  Mtl.,  port.  iiL  sea 
3.  meuL  4.  sabs.  9. 

"Apetlm  ntfd  to  paint  o  good  hommeife  worn  a 
umgl;  wlneh  intimated  tut  she  sbonld  oe  se 
slow  from  gadding  abroad,  and  when  she  went 
she  shold  carry  ber  boose  upon  her  back :  that 
is,  she  shold  nudu  all  sure  at  home.  Now,  to  • 
good  faoosewift,  her  boose  shold  be  as  the  sphere 
to  a  star  (I  do  not  mean  a  vmtdrvM  star), 
wherein  she  shold  twinckle  aa  a  stsr  in  its  orb." 
—Howell's  Pa^  of  Bautai  LmuU  1660,  p.  58. 

The  last  passsgi  reminds  ns  of  the  flse  linaa- 
of  DouM  (addressad  to  hoA  aeaes) : 

"  Be  then  diine  own  home,  aad  in  thyself  dweD ; 
Inn  anywbesv; 
And  seeing  the  mtail,  whieh  everywheradolfc 
roam, 

Carcying  his  own  home  still,  still  is  at  home^ 
Follow  (for  be  is  easy-^aoed)  thia  saoiZ.* 
Be  thine  own  pahmk  w  Ae  worid's  Ay  jaiL" 
-OfeCmoatfOHnsi; 
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SCIENCE  AND  ART  FOR  APRIL. 

fioHE  of  our  hard-worked  mtsiu  took  ad- 
Tuitoge  of  the  Euter  bolidsn  to  go  nod  t»- 
tcdii  themtielvei  with  the  sight  of  nrimroM* 
and  young  grass  in  the  country ;  those  who 
were  botanists  seised  the  opportunity  for  new 
obeervatioot  on  the  deretonment  of  bods; 
for  certain  among  them — utt  botanists,  not 
the  buds— are  ooogitatlng  a  iiewthaory  with 
napect  to  tboae  vernal  phenomena.— The 
Bombay  Oeocraphioal  Society  annoonee  in 
thnr  proceedings  Uiat  they  have  r«aaved_  a 
epeeimen  of  the  walldng-Ieaf  from  Jara  with 
egars  and  young ;  and  what  aeems  more  ourions 
■tw,  a  walkin^ower,  deaeribed  u  a  oiea- 
tore  with  a  white  bodj,  pink  spots,  and  orim- 
aon  border." — ^The  dncoTery  has  been  made 
in  Aloiere  Uiat  a  field  may  be  planted  with 
madcuTi  and  fed  off  by  cattle  for  three  or  foor 
years,  without  any  detriment  to  the  roots, 
which  are  afterwards  u  good  for  dyers'  uses 
SB  those  cultivated  in  the  ordinniy  way.*~-The 
sweet  soivho  {Serg^am  amecharattim^  is  also 
ftmnd  to  Be  good  for  eaUle;  and  paper  can  be 
made  oi  the  atalks.-*The  sorgbo,  iriiieh,  as 
001  readen  will  remamber,  waa  introduced 
fron  China,  and  ia  known  as  the  CUnasesngar 
oane,  has  attracted  great  attention  diiou^- 
out  the  United  States,  and  io  every  Sta^e  ez- 
peiimrats  have  been  made  on  its  cultivation. 
Xmonj{  the  most  successful  are  those  of  Mr. 
Iiovenng  of  Philadelphia :  he  planted  half  an 
acre ;  the  canes  grew  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
high,  and  yieldra  excellent  sugar,  speeimeni 
ofwhich  were  exhibited  both  raw  and  loaf. 
It  appears  that  frost  is  not  prejudicial  to  the 
soivho ;  but  it  deteriorates  in  the  hot  autumn, 
or  Indian  summer  of  the  States,  the  juice  be- 
iog  afiiK^  in  a  way  that  prerenta  eryataUisa- 
timi.  One  instance  is  reported  of  an  acre  of 
wor^bo  having  produMd  flBOO  gallons  of  juice 
libaeh  it  equivalent  to  neariy  4500  pounde  of 
Bi^r,  and  274  gallons  of  molasses.  Might 
not  this  eane  he  profitably  cultivated  in  tome 
of  the  countries  of  Southern  Europe,  and 
take  the  place  of  diseased  and  dying  vines  ? 
Let  Baron  de  Forrester,  who  has  the  welfare 
of  Portugal  so  much  at  heart,  take  the  hint. 
'Trials  niight  be  made,  too,  in  Australia  and 
Matal. — ^The  quantity  of  maple-sugar  made  in 
the  United  States  is  about  30  million  pounds 
a  ^sr.'lt  has  recently  been  found  that  soap 
is  the  best  clarifier  that  can  be  used  in  the 
mannfooture  of  sugar.  The  effect  of  goano 
on  the  growth  of  sanr«ane  has  been  strik- 
ingly alwwn  at  Hauntlos.  Before  that  Ibrti* 
User  WM  introduced,  the  produce  vras  about 
2S00  iMunds  per  acre;  now  it  is  6000,  and  on 
some  estates,  even  8000  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Agassix,  who  resists  all  the  royal  and  im- 
perial offers  made  to  lure  him  back  firom 
AmadBa  to  Europe  ii  publishing  a  great 
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wo^,  entitled  CoiUrilnUion»  io  ike  Katuni 
History  of  the  United  State*  ;  two  bulky  vol- 
umes have  appeared,  and  eight  more  are  to 
follow.  He  nas  good  opportanitiee  for  study, 
for  it  is  said  that  the  Academy  of  Natursl 
Sciences  at  Philadelphia  has  the  lai^^est  or- 
nithological collection  in  the  world— 27,000 
spadmens  of  birds.— In  addition  to  boring 
artenan  irells  along  thdr  8outh>^eatem  des- 
ert routes,  the  United  States  fgonnmeii 
have  introduced  the  camel  in  experimentil 
journeys  over  those  scorching  plains  and  irith 
satisfoctory  results. — Henceforth,  Ottawa,  • 
young  city,  admirably  situate  for  agricultm 
and  trade,  is  to  be  the  cajutal  of  Canada.^ 
The  president  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  «- 
tablished  at  Toronto,  congratulated  the 
bers  in  his  last  annual  address,  that  thw 
number  is  now  600 ;  that  the  Journal  of  their 
Proceedings  is  regularly   and  euoceaafiiUj 

Sublished  once  a  month ;  that  the  Toronto 
'bsenratory,  founded  twenty  years  ago  to  co- 
operate in  the  great  scheme  of  magneUc  ob* 
servations  instituted  by  the  Rovar  Sodelgr, 
was  not  abandoned  when  the  oljeet  vaa  a^ 
complished  i  but.  at  the  instanoe  ot  tlw  Iiilt 
tute,  was  provided  for  by  the  pronnoal  gn^ 
enuuent,  and  has  been  r^nut  with  atOM^ 
and  equipped  with  the  best  instruments  at  a 
cost  of  £d000.  This  is  something  to  be 
proud  of,  for  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  cokh 
uial  observatories  which  has  not  been  g^m 
up.  More  than  100,000  observations  wen 
made  at  Toronto,  and,  owing  to  the  peeutur 
local  phenomena,  they  are  of  eapectal  valu& 
General  Sabine  has  published  them,  tad 
brought  out  the  results  in  three  quarto  vol- 
umes ;  a  fourth  is  yet  to  appear ;  and  these  to 
quote  the  president^  woru, "  vrill  carry  the 
name  of  I^ironto  into  all  parts  of  tiie  earth 
where  Bciraee  is  cultivated;  and  tt  is  not  too 
moch  to  aay  that  the  name  of  a  Canaffisa 
caty,  which  will  be  sfnight  for  in  nin  on  mi^ 
twenty  vean  old,  has  now  become,  by  means 
of  its  ooienratory,  familiar  in  the  mouths  of 
European  savans  as  a  household  word."  The 
Prussian  authorities  are  recommending  all 
Prussian  emieranta  to  choose  Canada  in  pre 
ferenoe  to  all  other  conntiiea,  aapeciaUy  to 
BraxiL 

Two  Frenchmen  claim  to  have  ascended  to 
the  very  summit  of  Cliimboraio — a  feat  thst 
baffled  Humboldt.— At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Oeographical  society,  Mr.  Graham  gave 
an  account  of  his  travels  to  a  Scripture  umd 
hitherto  unviaited,  by  Europeans,  and  his  ex- 
ploration of  the  niow  ruinea  cities,  whidi  were 
once  under  the  rule  of  Og,  king  of  Badtan. 
Considering  thrir  antiquity,  they  are  in  re- 
markable preservation ;  the  houses  lofty,  with 
great  slabs  of  stone  for  roolh,  and  atone  doon 
carved  into  panels,  and  ornamented.  A  dnd 
silenoe  prevailed  j  yet  ao  few  an  tlw  signs  of 
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denyt  that  Mr.  Graham  paced  tlw  atrceta 
expecting  ever}' moment  to  aeeone  of  the  old 
inhaliitanta  atep  forth  to  meet  him. 

Geoi|^  Orey,  governor  of  Cape  Colony, 
ia  making  a  collection  of  all  the  newapapera, 
Tocaliulaiiea,  and  acripturea  in  native  Afnoan 
dialects  which  he  can  meet  wHh,  to  be  kept 
in  the  Library  at  Cape  Town.  He  doea  not 
confine  his  renearchea  to  the  aouth,  )iut  in- 
tenda  to  include  the  whole  of  AAiea  in  his 
Bchcme,  if  poaaible.  This  ia  doing  a  good 
work,  one  that  will  be  eminently  useful  to 
philoltwiata,  and  prove  the  means  of  preeerv- 
mg  a  Knowledge  of  dialects  which,  in  the 
oourae  of  a  generation  or  two,  will  no  longer 
ckiat  aa  Kving;  apeech.  Mr.  Hoflrt  (Idving» 
•tone's  bther*in-law),  aasiated  by  Mr.  Aai^ 
ton,  is  pabh'ahing  a  monthly  paper  in  the  Be- 
ehuana  language  at  Kuniman. 

In  commercial  phniae,  Turkey  ia  hxtking  up, 
and  ia  about  to  satisfy  one  of  her  chiemt 
wants — ^meana  of  communication  between  the 
interior  and  the  sea  coast.  Smyrna  already 
exports  twice  as  much  aa  any  other  Turkish 
port ;  what  wilt  it  be  when  the  projected  rail- 
way of  seventy  milea  to  Aidin  ia  completed, 
running  through  the  rich  fruit  district  of  Aaia 
Minor,  along  Uie  valley  of  the  Meander,  and 
within  nine  mites  of  oncient  EphesuaP  It  ia 
expected  that  marvelloua  quantitiea  of  silk, 
grain,  and  madder,  besides  fruit,  vriU  he 
brought  down  to  Smyrna.  Another  line  of 
250  milea  ia  to  run  Irmn  Sanaonn,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  through  Pontus,  to  Sivaa,  the  an- 
cient Sevaatia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Halys. 
There  ia  aomettung  almost  startling  at  first 
in  the  thought  of  railwa)-s,  screaming  loco- 
motivea,  and  flrat,  aecond,  and  thira  class 
penetrating  those  <AA  countries,  rattling 
along  vrithm  three  leagues  of  <me  of  the 
Seven  Churches,  and  carrying  new  resources 
and  new  energies  into  the  lond  which  recalls 
the  names  of  Mithridatea,  and  Pythodoris, 
and  Caeaar'a  Kent,  ridi,  vici. — Experience 
has  shown  in  Egj'pt,  on  the  line  firom  Alex- 
andria to  Cairo,  that  the  gmtteat  profit  ia 
made  from  the  bres  of  the  ifellafaa  aroall 
peasant  proprietor*— who  travel  in  namltera, 
and  with  a  frequency  touly  surprising.  We 
commend  thu  bet  to  the  conudemtion  of 
railway  directors  here  at  home  who  may  be 
in  doubt  as  to  the  advantage  of  running  tmrd> 
claKs  carriages  with  every  train. 

Kuftsia  is  doin^  gnat  thlngn  in  the  aouth — 
levplling  roads,  improving  old  harbors,  and 
dee]>ening  the  mouthli  of  the  Volga  at  As- 
trokhan  by  steam-iiower.  The  American  en- 
gineers who  went  to  raise  the  sunken  vessels 
in  the  harbor  of  Seliantoiiol,  hare  signally 
failed.  The  teredo,  that  active  tunnel-borer, 
hud  antici])ated  ihem,  so  that  the  great  men- 
of-war  were  found  too  weak  to  be  UHed,  and 
to  have  too  little  cohesion  to  be  blown  up  j  so 
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there  ia  nothinv  for  it  bat  to  leave  the  onoe 
proud  fleet  at  Uie  bottom  mtil  worma 
nave  flaiahed  it  Altogether,  eighty  veraela 
were  sunk— en  amanng  number. — Elsewhere, 
Brother  Jmiathan  haa  been  more  succesaAil ; 
hia  enterprittng  divers  have  got  into  the  hold 
of  the  San  Pedro,  a  Spaniah  warship  th^ 
blew  up  in  the  bay  of  Cmnana  in  1R15,  with 
three  million  dollars  on  board,  while  on  her 
way  to  punish  the  revolutionary  Mexicana. 

llie  Board  of  Trade  are  going  to  do  somo* 
thing  wise  and  praiaewortny,  and  that  is  to 
set  up  a  barometer  for  the  use  of  fishermen 
at  the  several  fishing-ports  around  the  coaat, 
beginning  with  Scotland ;  thua  accomplish- 
ing the  recommendation  made  by  Dr.  Stark, 
nreaident  of  the  ftbteorologieal  Sodetyof 
Scotluid,  M  nuDtioned  in  onr  last  It  ap> 
peore  that  in  one  or  two  plaeea  where  a  bfr 
rometer  waa  already  kept,  the  men  ttri.ng  a 
fall  of  the  mercury,  stayed  at  home  t  while  at 
neighbtmng  ports,  where  no  eueh  friendly 
monitor  was  at  hand,  the  men  put  to  seat 
were  catwht  in  a  atom,  and  some  perished. 
—An  endeavor  is  making  to  advance  meteor* 
ology  as  a  science,  by  a»widely  extended 
scheme  of  observationa;-  which  will  include 
Petenbnrg,  Algiers,  Dublin,  Lisbon,  Green- 
wich, Bouideaux,  and  other  plaoea — Paria  to 
be  the  centre  for  discussion  and  publication. 
To  faciUtate  Uie  worit,  the  mean  of  the  ae^ 
eral  phenomena  at  die  diflhrent  ititions  wUl 
first  be  eitabfiahed,  ao  that  only  thevariatkma 
from  that  mean  will  hmto  be  reowded. 
Eapecul  attention  ta  to  he  paid  to  the  wmd, 
on  which  the  weather  ao  mooh  dependa  {  and 
aa  the  stations  will  intercommunicate  by  tel^ 
graph,  it  ia  thought  that  predictions  of  dhangea 
of  tne  weather  will  be  possible. 

Dnrinff  the  past  winter  an  unusual  cold 
prevailed  in  the  south  of  Euro[>e,  after  a 
spring-like  temperature  had  aet  in  hare  in 
England.  At  Turin  and  Naplea  its  rigor  waa 
exceaaive  j  at  Ferrara  the  Po  waa  froien,  and 
men  and  cattle  crossed  on  the  ice ;  Malta 
shivered ;  Constantinople  waa  froien  up  and 
haltatarved  for  want  of  food,  owing  to  At 
deep  snow  having  hhieked  the  atreeta  and 
roaoa }  tlie  highhnda  of  Algeria  wore  for  % 
while  a  atrange  white  winter«0Bt|  and  it 
even  actually  snowed  at  Cairo.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  such  aphcnonicnon  vrai never 
before  witneaaad  in  arypt,  not  evm  by  the 
oldeat  hihabitMit,  nnyM  hia  gieat^d- 
ftther. 

At  Bruasels  on  the  I7th  January  an  extm- 

ordinarj-  pertubation  of  the  magnet  was  ob- 
served, shewing  a  considerable  excess  in  all 
the  phenomena — intenMty,  declination,  &c, 
which  lasted  nearly  the  wnole  day ;  an  aurora 
too,  was  visible  in  the  early  mom ;  and  soon 
afterwards  came  the  news  of  the  earthquake 
in  the  Neapolitan  territory  on  the  night  of 
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the  16-17U1.  The  e«rth<iiHke  ehocki  haTe 
not  vet  oeued  i  and  the  city  of  Naplei  itielf 
hu  Hen  ihaken^The  eonvulnom  Dave  been 
felt  ftirther  eatt,  and  we  hear  that  Corinth  haa 
ceased  to  exiat  except  aa  a  heap  of  ruina^ 
Science  has  a  fbotinK  in  Naplea,  St  Juuuiriai 
BOtvithitanding*  and  a  quarto  volume  haa  n- 
MOtlj  bam  puUiahadby  the  Actdnnyof  Soi- 
•noea  in  that  cit;f,  giving  fiiUpartieulara  of  the 
emptiou  of  Vennrraa  in  18fiO  and  1856,  with 
ample  msft  and  plamt  and  thus  ia  no  donbt 
Ant  Kgnor  Seaou^  &  firat-rate  geologiat,  will 
draw  up  an  aoooont  of  the  calamitoai  phen&- 
nena  or  the  present  year. — ^And  incredible  aa 
it  may  appeait  there  ia  a  Boyal  Aoademy  of 
Soienees  doing  good  work  at  Biadrid,  publish* 
ing  Uieir  MemorioM  in  quarto,  filled  with  able 
anioles  on  the  cUmate,  geolofQr,  and  natural 
hiatory  of  tl^  sevenJ  ^nncaa  of  Spain. 
One  w  the  <ate«t  eontama  a  geological  do- 
Boription  of  the  Sierra  Moreoa. 

Ur.  Dawaon,  inapeotor  of  roads,  at 
Nawcaatle-ofr-Tynai  nas  hud  a  Bew»t  before 
the  oorponyon  of  that  town,  snowing  the 
oonparatiTC  ooit  of  maoadamiaed  and  paved 
foaok  The  maintiiiaiKe,  he  aaya,  of  276^9 
•quare  yarda  of  paving  for  a  year  coat  less 
tun  a  Wf-pennv  a  yvd,  while  to  keep  up 
llUfiW  yards  oi  mac^am  cost,  for  the  same 
period,  4  l-2d.  a  yard.  Hence  there  was  an 
OLpenditnre  of  £2000  more  than  would  have 
been  incurred  for  paving.  Nearly  6000  tons 
of  stone  were  broken  and  laid  on  the  maead- 
•nised  road;  and  of  this,  great  part  is  wasted 
for  want  of  heavy  rollers  to  preia  it  at  once 
to  a  H^id  surface.  In  this  latter  reipeot, 
Hull  sets  a  good  ezam[^,  for  there  the  rol- 
lers ere'  usea— It  is  known  to  engineers  that 
.  in  the  fixing  of  screw-piles  the  timber  ia  apt 
to  twiat,  whereby  its  stoength  is  diminished. 
U.  Oudry,  an  engineer  at  JBayonne,  has  wo- 
trived  a  wroughl^ixon  case  or  tube,  in  which 
he  encloses  the  pile  during  the  screwing  in, 
then  taking  it  ofi^  usee  it  for  othna. — A 
whool  of  stokers  is  established  at  Lille,  where 
the  men  are  to  be  taught  the  elementary 
firopertiea  (tf  steam,  the  utility  and  manipula- 
tion of  the  different  parts  of  the  machin^  the 
way  to  bum  coal  with  effiucy  and  economy, 
and  ao  forth.  With  such  a  course  of  inatruo- 
timi  as  this,  the  loss  and  other  ill  oonaequen- 
OM  which  attend  on  the  ignorance  of  stokers 
will  no  longer  have  to  be  complained  of;  and 
IB  case  of  aocident  to  the  driver,  there  will  be 
ft  man  ready  to  take  his  place.~-A  late  retom 
■hews  that  108,660  penoaa  an  employed  on 
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the  railways  is  the  United  Kingdom,  excloNTe 
of  the  lines  not  yet  finished. 

Messieurs  Mourier  and  Valient  exhibit  ia 
Paris  a  new  ornamental  metal,  to  which  thej 
give  the  name  of  ortide,  from  ita  similarity  in 
iq>peannoe  to  gold.  It  is  made  of  pure  cop- 
Mr,  zinc,  magnesia,  salamm<miac,  and  qiucs^ 
lime  fused  together ;  and  when  pnperhr  pi»- 
pared,  is  very  brilliant,  and  ia  aiuiUr  owanad 
aoidulated  water.— ^nd  a  aU«  ii 

ncDtionad,  eompoaed  <d  iMd,  tin,  aadfaa- 
muth,  wlucfa  ia  very  fusible,  and  wdl  sated 
for  medals,  ornaments,  mouldings,  and  atata- 
ettesw— Veins  of  lead  have  been  diaoofeced  ia 
the  base  of  Flinlimmm,  near  Llanidloes  of 
ezcellmt  quality,  and  so  rich  in  silver  u  to 
yield  twoity  ounces  per  ton  of  the  precioo 
metal — And  in  Huntingdonshire^  tm  tfae  es- 
tates of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  at  Ortoa, 
large  deporites  of  ircm-stone  have  been 
brought  to  light,  and-  now  only  await  tkt 
hand  of  industry  and  enterprise.  But  h  i» 
gards  iron,  Cleveland  will  m  for  oenturies  to 
come  our  English  CaUfiwnia. 

The  Societj  of  Arts  have  had  tbair  adm- 
tised  statement  and  diaousnon  about  cotton, 
in  the  courae  of  which  it  wea  ihnm  that  if  in> 
dustiy  could  onlv  have  foii^pliy  in  LuUa,  ni 
land  could  be  had  on  nroper  tcrmn  tiw 
questions,  by  the  way,  or  wnieh  Mx.  Ewart 
has  given  notice  of  motion  in  parliunent— 
then  we  might  get  all  the  cotton  we  want 
from  that  great  em|Hre,  and  more.  Aa  it  ^ 
progress  haa  been  made.  In  1834-36,  India 
sent  to  England  38  million  pounds  of  cotton ; 
in  1856-56,  170  million  poundsj  and  if  we 
add  to  thia  the  quantities  sent  to  other  coun- 
tries, the  total  amounts  to  237  milhon  pomidi. 
— ^Another  suljeot  diecuaued  by  the  Socie^ 
is  electro-motive  machines  { and  altlioag^  Kb. 
Allan,  the  author  <d  the  paper,  leeU  oonfidcnk 
that  madunes  driven  by  electricity  will  aooi 
day  be  generally  used  as  auxiliary  to  ateaa^ 
the  practical  men  who  listened  to  him  took  a 
less  hopeful  view  of  the  queation. — M.  Trthoo* 
nus's  paper  on  Apiculture  in  France,  ooo- 
tained  a  bold  summary  of  the  cauaaa  wUch 
make  cultivation  of  the  sul  such  a  nuscrsbU 
reaouroe  among  our  allies.  One  great  eril  ii 
oentraliiatton,  attracting  the  prindpal  land- 
owners to  the  metropolis  i  anotner,  the  expen- 
diture of  enormoua  sums  in  the  embeliahment 
ofParis  to  the  detriment  of  the  country}  so 
that  artisans  and  laborora  forsake  their  homes, 
fields  remain  unoultivatiBd,  anrd  the  populatMa, 
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Fran  Chanbm^  JonraaL 
THE  SLAVE-TRADE  IN  TURKEY. 

The  neviiwpen  gave  an  aeeotrot,  »  few 
months  a^  or  the  aeinm,  near  SmjniB,  of 
m  ataTe-ahtp,  and  the  lUienAiiHi  of  the  davea 
H  cotitainea— one  at  thoae  fefeea  with  which 
the  TWka,  flrom  tmie  to  lime,  gratify  their 
weatem  admirera,  and  amuae,  or  rather 
■buae,  the  Europeon  publie.  No  one,  not 
even  their  bitterest  enemies,  oan  refuM  then 
credit  for  the  perfection  to  which  they  ctnr 
this  art  of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  Uieir 
too  lorcr^Uke  protectors ;  nor  is  their  merit 
the  less,  that  thrir  sucoeet  can  be  aceounted 
fbr  by  the  conudezatioD  that  it  Is  the  only  art 
they  design  to  cultivate.  Like  the  dangmw 
nan  of  one  book,  thev  are  natters  in  thrir 
one  arL  It  is  the  Alptia  and  the  Omi^  of 
their  ^liaatlon — their  wn  of  cxpeaaing 
thnr  regard  for  publie  opinion.  To  aeem 
and  not  to  be,  is  the  problnn  whwh  baa  been 
w  aoeeeaafully  workea  by  the  Sublime  Prate 
for  the  last  century  and  a  half,  eapet^ly  for 
the  last  half-centiny. 

England  and  English  anbassadota— the 
ontr  pet^  exermse  a  diatnterested 
philanthropy  in  looking  after  the  domestic 
concerns  of  the  Turks— have  labored  for  the 
last  twenty  vears  to  persnade  the  eultan  to 
i^lish,  in  all  its  branches,  this  fme  of  his 
peculiar  institutions.  It  is  iostructiTe  to 
nark  the  prorressiTc  steps  by  which  the 
power  of  the  charmer'a  T<noe  has  been  made 
evident.  First,  the  feir  daughtera  of  (Sn»B- 
na  were  ordered  to  be  kept  for  sale  hencefor* 
ward  only  in  private  bouses;  then  the  stav»- 
narket,  a  large  aiiy  court  anmnmded  by 
anall  rooma,  and  with  some  fine  old  trees  in 
the  centre,  sitaated  in  the  very  Inuleat  jiart  of 
the  banar,  was  ordned  to  be  dosed,  and  the 
hunan  merdiandise  waa  transferred  for  sale 
to  unwholesome,  underground  vaults,  near 
Sultan  Suleiman^  mosque ;  next,  uni^r  the 
pressure  of  war,  the  importation  of  white 
slaves  was  positively  forbidden ;  and  flnalty, 
the  traffic  was  declared  to  be  abolished  by  an 
im]>erial  firman.  EneUnd  and  humanity  had 
thus  gained  a  notable  victory — apon  paper. 
The  practical  result  of  alt  tbew  measuies 
was,  that  last  summer  the  slave-natket  of 
Constantinople  was  so  oreratoeked  with  white 
ladies,  that  Uiey  had  feUen  to  one-third  of 
their  ufiual  price;  while  blai^  alavca^  blcntifQl 
as  blackbenies  in  autumn,  wm-  anmt  as 
▼aluelesH.  Never  aince  the  maasaerea  of 
Scio  had  the  faithful  been  able  to  stodt  th^ 
establishments  on  such  reaaonable  tenns. 

The  fhct  is  that  the  slave-trade  ia  at  this 
moment  as  active  as  ever  in  all  parte  of 
Turkey,  excepting  in  Egypt,  if  ^ypt  must 
be  called  Turkey.  Its  pretended  abolition  ia 
only  one  of  thoae  paper  measures  to  which 
the  govemment  hat  recourse  periodically,  to 
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the  oigendea  of  some  Frank,  gen^ 
SagKsh,  embasaador.  Thank  Heaven  I 
while  the  psprcaentativaa  of  other  natione  ara 
careAiUy  watching  om  their  own  intcreali, 
oma  ia  even  mofe  aotivily  and  laaa  aeUahfy 
promoting  dioae  of  oActa. 

To  attempt  to  abolish  slarcry  in  a  Mtdiam- 
nedan  eountrr  ia  no  easy  task,  bo  pretend  to 
do  so  when  those  Mohammedans  are  Tinfa 
under  Turkish  rulers,  is  almost  a  desperate 
one.  The  aboUtion  of  male  ahivery  would 
be  difficult,  but  perhaps,  with  oertain  exeep> 
tiona,  not  impoarible )  but  to  do  away  wiui 
female  slavery  would  be  striking  at  the  root 
of  Turkish  society  itself.  It  would  be  the 
subversion  of  domestic  life  as  Turks  under^ 
stand  it,  alike  opposed  to  thehr  habiu  and 
to  their  religious  ideaa.  The  sultan  has  no 
wiveai  itia  wncatb  hia  digni^  to  narry — 
be  haa  only  alavea  i  he  ia  the  son  and  grands 
son  of  slaves,  bcnyht  in  the  maikcl  with 
"noney  current  with  the  meidiant."  The 
hundred  or  t  jro  of  white  ladiaa  w^  bloom  in 
the  parterre  of  hia  haten,  nqnire  a  still 
larger  number  of  bladi  ones  to  wait  upon 
them,  fbr  no  respectable  Mussulman  woman 
in  Turkey,  however  poor  she  may  be,  woidd 
ucept  domeatie  aemee.  What  is  true  ai 
the  sultan's  haren,  is  equally  true  on  a 
smaller  scale  of  the  households  of  all  his 
Butijecta^  Free  domeatid^  is  onknown 
among  women,  and  the  small  shopkeeper^ 
wife  who  with  us  would  empl^  a  char- 
woman or  keep  a  aervant-oMMrorh,  has  In 
Turkey  one  or  two  slaves  at  her  ordon. 
Male  alavea,  Uaok  and  white,  are  atill  mora 
Qumerons  than  females,  and  they  are  the 
only  servanU  who  enjoy  their  master's  etmi- 
dcnee.  We  cannot  imagine  a  Tuik  without 
slaves ;  he  would  be  as  helpleaa  as  a  child. 
We  have  seen  a  Turk,  one  of  the  greatest 
nen  in  the  empire,  ask  one  of  the  slaves  who 
stood  before  bim  for  his  handkerehie£  The 
alave  told  him  he  had  it  by  him.  The  mas- 
ter fumbled  on  the  cushions  without  finding 
it  t  the  stave  was  not  the  lem  positive  that  he 
had  it.  He  stepped  forward  to  aearch  for  it, 
rolled  hia  unwieldy  lord  fint  to  one  side,  and 
then  to  the  other,  to  see  if  it  were  under 
him,  then  be  aeafched  hia  podteta,  and  finally 
draw  it  bam  his  waist-band.  Abbaa  Pacha, 
far  h  waa  no  leaa  a  personage  than  the  late 
vieeray  of  Bg^  swmittea  to  this  seawh 
with  an  anooneeined  air,  which  showed  that 
it  was  a  common  aflhir ;  and  after  the  five  or 
aiz  minutes  employed  in  it,  resumed  the  con- 
ferenoe  with  the  ^iglish  consul-general  which 
it  had  interrupted. 

Our  readers  do  not  require  to  be  told  who 
are  the  unhappy  creaturea  emploj-ed  by  the 
Bultan  and  1^  alt  wealthy  persons  to  watch 
over  the  nmls  ot  their  harems,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  to  than,  not  only  to  da- 
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Boonce  the  inhuman  treatment  they  have 
been  snljeeted  to,  to  qualify  them  for  thnr 
dcgraduig  dutiea — and  their  number  baa  of 
late  yeara  BtUe,  If  at  all,  diminiahed — but 
ttiU  more  to  call  attention  to  the  monatrona 
perrerAion,  little  known  or  thought  of  in 
Inland,  by  iirhicb  these  poor  wretch e«  have 
become  the  offidal  guaidians  of  the  "  Proph- 
•t'B  "  tomb  at  Medina,  and  of  the  great  Mua- 
Bolman  temple  in  Meeea.  Tbe  barbuoua 
pnetice  oi  wluch  they  are  the  notima  hm 
thua  beoome  elevated  to  ft  nligioui  rite,  not 
vnif  connecting  the  inatitotion  of  alavery 
vith  a  religion  whoae  hireat  claim  to  oar 
•ympathy  ia  the  miUgation  ita  author  aonght 
to  eflect  in  the  condition  of  alaTea,  but  nak* 
Dig  alaver}-  in  ita  most  revolting  form  ft  part 
M  the  Musaulman  ritual. 

Yet,  while  we  denounce  the  dishonesty  of  a 
jvetended  reform  which  can  only  deceive  the 
irilfuUy  blind,  wa  have  no  wish  to  convey  to 
our  readen  a  false  impression  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slave  in  Tur)tey.  He  is  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  emploj'ed  in  field-labora ;  he  is 
not  driven  to  work  by  an  ovcneer  armed  with 
ft  lash ;  he  ia  auUected  to  few  privationB,  and 
he  ia  not  generally  discontented  with  his  lot 
Bought  at  an  early  age.  the  young  boys  are 
employed  only  in  the  lightest  taua,  auch  as 
presenting  a  cup  of  coffee,  carrying  a  pipe,  or 
atanding  lor  hours  in  ailence  with  folded  nands 
before  their  master.  They  are  the  playfel- 
lows of  his  children,  with  whom  the  white 
slaves  are  frequently  educated.  These  often 
liae  to  high  rank  through  hts  influence,  and 
not  seldom  mnrry  his  daughters.  Two  of  tbe 
present  sultan's  orothera-m-law  were  bought 
m  the  market  of  Constantinople.  The  slave 
ia  regarded  as  the  child  of  the  femil^r — no 
odious  distinctions  of  color  are  known  in  the 
east,  though  the  negroes  do  not  receive  the 
aame  education  aa  the  wUtea,  tmi  a  great 
man  wonld  hardly  chooae  •  Uaek  for  hia  aon- 
iiHlaw.  But  even  theac,  if  accident  advance 
then  to  offiee,  aa  aometimea  bftppena,  becwme 
at  once  the  equals  of  the  wondeat  OsmanlL 
No  idea  of  disgrace  is  ftttaehed  to  slaver^' — 
the  bluk  staves  of  a  great  nan  regard  them- 
•elves,  and  arc  regarded  by  him,  as  infinitely 
above  his  white  hired  servants.  They  belong 
to  him;  they  are  a  part  of  himself;  and  if 
he  give  them  their  nreedom,  he  provides  for 
them,  and  the  relationship  of  adoption  does 
not  cease.  When  freed,  the>'  become  at  once 
the  equals  of  every  one.  The  Turks  are 
thoroughly  democratic;  they  have  no  rank 
but  that  of  aeniee,  no  nob^ty  but  that  of 
money.  This  is  the  tendenev,  at  nther  the 
condition  of  i^iaolutiam,  for  the  aovereign  is 
not  absolute  when  the  subjects  have  tighu  he 
must  respect ;  and  the  Turkish  democracy  is 
the  moat  practical  of  all — it  ia  the  equality 
not:  rf  frennen,  Imt  of  alavea. 
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Reared  in  domesticity,  vith  no  atimulus  to 
industry,  enting  and  sleepan|r  without  a 
thought  of  the  morrow,  the  majority  of  the 
slaves  are  incapable  of  thinking  or  caring  ks 
themselves.  To  free  them,  therefore,  is  the 
greatest  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  upoa 
them.  One  of  our  friends  in  Cairo  had  long 
suffered  in  patience,  or  nt  least  in  ulence,  the 
wliima  and  insolence  of  bis  wife'a  neutnd  at- 
tendant. At  last,  when  hia  eondnct  becaae 
unbeuable,  neither  exhortatiooa  nor  thnati 
having  any  effset,  he  determined  to  nuniih 
him.  He  did  not  sell  him— he  gsvo  hin  liii 
Areedom.  "Hie  poor  useleaa  wretch,  whm 
days  went  by,  and  he  was  not,  aa  be  sa|^ 
poaed  he  must  be,  recalled  to  the  houae  wbeie 
ne  had  so  loiw  been  the  tyrant,  became  m 
humble  as  he  nad  been  insolent,  and  gaaf 
round  to  all  bis  master's  frienda,  beaonghl 
th«r  intercession  for  his  restoration. 

As  a  general  rule,  slaves  are  treated  bj 
th^  masters  hardly  indeed  as  reasooii^ 
beings,  but  with  great  kindneaa.  As  children, 
they  may  be  whipped ;  but  wily  great  mea 
venture  to  bastinado  them  when  grown  np- 
la  feet,  thdr  masters  are  too  ctHnptotely  m 
thdr  power  to  venture  to  exaqtermle  then  fay 
harshneah  In  the  last  two  yeara  we  have 
known  two  men,  one  the  govmor  of  ft  Mn 
in  Asia  Minor,  the  other  a  wealthy  merchMi^ 
murdered  for  tbeir  b^utali^jp  by  their  own 
slaves.  It  was  from  two  of  hia  mhite  slarci 
that  Abbas  Facha  recaved  at  laat  the 
of  his  misdeeds. 

The  female  slaves,  in  the  seclusion  to  which 
they  are  condemned,  su&r  perhaps  nme 
than  the  men.  They  are  exposefi  to  the 
caprices  of  their  white  mistreasee  or  of  rival 
lavoritea,  and  the  ill-humor  of  thar  guardians 
often  falls  heavily  upon  them.  We  remember 
seeing,  a  few  years  ago,  in  Damaaeua,  one  of 
the  black  keepera  of  the  aultan'a  harem.  He 
waa  Uvtng  there  in  nile  with  the  nnk  of 
pacha,  having  fellen  into  disgrace  for  ft  maa> 
ual  ooneotion  adminiatered  to  one  of  the 
reigning  favorites,  who  had  found  means  to 
persuade  the  sultan  that  it  had  been  unde- 
served. On  the  other  hand,  no  slave  who  has 
bom  a  child  to  her  master  can  be  kM  ;  her 
children,  whatever  tbeir  color,  ore  r^arded 
aa  legitimate,  and  come  in  for  an  eaual  share 
of  their  father's  inheritance.  If  uisaatisfied 
with  their  master,  slaves  of  whatever  color  or 
sex  can  oblige  him,  or  rather  have  a  1^^ 
right  to  oblige  him,  to  sell  them.  Of  course 
such  a  right  can  rarely  be  enforced.  We 
know  that  with  all  this  kindneaa  there  may 
coexist  a  large  amount  of  tyranny  and  bni- 
tali^,  and  in  a  large  establiahment  thne  may 
be  no  amaU  sum  ot  unhappineas.  We  have 
known  slaves  appear  before  the  cadi  to  claim 
;  the  right  of  bemg  soldi  but  «e  have  nevar 
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known  a  case  where  midi  an  appeal  waa  loc- 
oeMful. 

It  is  not,  howcTer,  so  muob  the  condition 
d  the  slaTei  in  tbeir  mMter's  hoiM  which 
■eemn  to  warrant  the  interference  ai  Europe, 
M  the  dreadful  cuflMngi  they  u«  expoaea  to 
before  reaching  die  nariut.  The  white 
alavefi,  at  least  the  fcmalea,  are  exempt  from 
thene,  and  since  the  CSrcassiani  choose  to 
tnffio  in  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  the 
Tnrka  to  violate  the  preseriptiDna  of  thdr  re- 
ligion, which  forbids  the  purcharc  of  Mussut- 
mans,  we  need  not  perhaps  innist  upon  a  re- 
form which  Kutaia  will  sooner  or  later  effect. 
But  for  the  black  slaTes,  we  have  a  right  to 
interest  oarselves,  because  helpless  aim  un- 
willing victims,  they  are  subjected  to  sufler- 
inga  even  more  horrible  than  thoae  diseloaed 
recently  by  the  oqiture  of  t  alaTMhip  off  Jt^• 
naiea. 

The  figyptim  frontSara  are  now  closed  to 
Aia  traflut  md  Conatantlnonle  dcpenda  for 
Ua  supply  upon  Tripoli  The  ahmt  thence 
proeured  are  brought  from  the  interior  of 
Africa,  a  distance  of  1000  or  IMO  miles, 
•ometimes  from  eren  more  distant  eoontries. 
Thev  are  the  victims  of  the  wan  carried  on 
by  tlie  chieftains  of  the  black  states  neareat 
to  Pemin,  for  the  sole  sake  of  the  prisoners, 
whom  they  sell  to  dealers  from  the  Turluih 
territories.  Murder  stains  this  foul  speouhh 
tion  in  the  first  instance,  and  yet  tbia  is  the 
least  of  tlie  horrors  which  disgrace  it.  The 
captives  are  forced  to  follow  on  foot  the  car- 
avans of  their  purchasers  through  aands  hot 
aa  a  furnace  in  the  daytime,  and  cold  as  ice 
Bt  niglit.  Men  and  women,  boya  and  girk, 
without  clothes  to  cover  them,  or  ahoea  to 
protect  their  feet,  journey  on  fat  weeka,  some- 
times  for  months,  supplied  only  with  the 
acantr  food  which  suffices  to  ward  off  death, 
and  often  suffering  horribly  from  thirst  in  a 
region  where  wells  are  rare,  and  the  heat  of 
the  sun  often  dries  up  or  corrupts  the  con- 
tents of  the  water-skin.  On  one  route  which 
the  caravans  follow  there  is  a  distance  of 
twelve  daj's  from  one  well  to  the  next,  and 
bundrcdn  of  victims  annuallv  whiten  the  dea- 
ert  with  tlieir  bones.  If  only  haJf  arrive,  the 
profit  is  Htill  so  enormous,  that  the  losa  seems 
trifling  to  the  hardened  wretcbea  in  whoae 
eyes  a  slave  is  only  merchandise.  The  snr> 
vivom  wlio  reach  Tripoli  or  Bengasi  are  care- 
AiUy  fed,  that  the^  may  recover  flesh,  but 
the}'  are  still  left  in  their  almost  primitive 
nakedness,  shivering  from  the  cold  of  a  cli- 
mate so  di&rcnt  from  their  native  tropics, 
that  the  buyers  may  have  ocular  demonstration 
that  they  arc  reuty  freshly  inijxirted.  The 
Turks  j)refrr  slaveii  who  have  as  j'et  received 
no  inHtruction.  Tlie  nlave-trade  is  the  prin- 
cipal braiicli  of  commerce  in  Tripoli,  and  up 
lo  the  present  time  it  baa  been  encouraged 
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by  the  government  in  every  possible  way, 
even  to  the  loss  of  more  legitimate  trafiia 
The  number  of  slaves  exporter  from  TripoU, 
in  1664  was  three  times  larger  than  under 
the  independent  de)'a  twenty  years  previously. 
About  a  year  ago,  after  tlie  publication  of  the 
flrman  forbidding  the  trade,  w«  had  oocaaioR 
to  speak  with  a  merchant  whoae  house  is  on 
the  south-west  frontier  of  Tripoli,  and  who 
trades  to  Timbuctoo.  **  AVhat  will  become  of 
your  trade  now,  if  this  firman  is  enforced  P  " 
waa  the  queatbu  we  asked.  "  It  would  be 
time  enoi^h  to  answer  you,"  he  said  "  when 
the  flrman  is  acted  upon ;  but  in  those  coun- 
tries there  ia  no  want  of  objects  of  traffic. 
Slavea.are  at  present  the  most  profitable  i  but 
when  these  will  no  longer  pay,  there  remain 
ivory,  gold-dust,  ostrim-feathera,  and  many 
other  commoditiee.  The  people  of  the  inner 
eountry  fiannot  do  withmit  the  artiolM  wa 
carry  to  them,  and  they  will  eoon  find  wher^ 
withal  to  purciuwe  them.  God  ia  granoua." 
He  seemed  little  disturbed  by  the  idea  of  the 
suppression  of  the  trade )  but  whether  from 
a  eonvielioD  that  this  waa  not  really  intended, 
or  from  the  confidence  that  other  pr^tdble 
investments  would  be  found,  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say.  The  goods  exchanged  for  alavea 
are  coarse  cottons,  paper,  and  amall  artictea 
of  hardware.  It  will  be  impossible  to  abol- 
ish the  trade  in  men  with  all  its  attendant 
horrors,  so  kmg  u  ilavery  is  permitted  to  ex- 
ist in  any  shape  in  Turkey.  Only  its  final 
abolition  can  put  a  stop  to  importations  which 
the  authorities  boUi  in  TripoU  ond  Constanti- 
nople are  interested  in  raeouraging.  Even 
the  aultan^  •hipi.o^m  are  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  sUves. 

We  can  understand  the  desperate  efforts 
made  by  the  Turk  to  maintain  tmaiostitution| 
but  we  profeas  ourselves  unable  to  understand 
or  to  lotgive  the  lukewarmneas  in  the  cauaa 
of  abolition  of  his  European  supporters. 
The  very  argument  which  induces  the  Turk 
to  resist  the  attempt,  is  the  strongest  that  can 
be  urged  in  its  favor.  The  abolition  of  slav- 
ery would  effect  a  radical  change  in  Turkish 
society ;  and  if  we  demanded  it  on  no  othor 

F)unds,  we  should  call  for  it  on  this  one. 
Turkey  has  become  a  European  state,  U 
oan  be  pemitted  to  tike  a  place  in  the  ood- 
d^eas  of  Ctiriatian  nations  only  on  the  etmdl- 
tirni  of  remodelling,  not  the  government 
atone,  but  still  more  the  social  relations  of 
ita  siibjeeta.  It  ia  vain  to  hope  for  any  real 
amelioration  in  thde  till  slavery  be  abouahed 
in  every  comer  of  the  emjure. 

But  if  slavery  be  an  essential  institution  of 
Islam,  then  we  are  bound  to  hunt  the  profea- 
sors  of  such  a  creed  out  of  Europe.  Human- 
ity has  a  right  to  be  intolerant  of  a  standing 
onence  against  her  lawn ;  and  if  she  proclaim 
a  crusatk  in  their  vindintion,  freemen  of  all 
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iMtioni  aad  of  tU  creedt  wiU  acknawledM 
tlMt  her  olgeet  ■  holy.  But  thii  is  not  we 
8SM.  Islam  fband  wtwy  estabUsbed,  and  it 
mitigated  its  ricon.  In  Tunis,  alaverf  has 
fcr  many  yean  oeen  aBtirely  done  away  Tritk 
•^an  tmansirerable  ai^umentt  by  the  vur,  k 
hmg  of  tbe  independeiiee  <tf  the  bey,  whom 
•ur  £DKliah  pofiey  seems  iBclinad  to  xcduoe 
to  hia  bng^Mgotten  aolgectiaii  to  Turkey. 
i(  on  the  part  of  the  Turiusfa  goTemmenfe, 
tbedeuretoabolMiBlaTCry  vere  mnoere,  and 
Mt  a  mere  pretence  to  blind  the  people  of 
Berope  to  the  real  Mtnre  of  their  rule,  it 
vouki  net  be  diffiouH  to  faring  it  about.  The 
Ant  step  necessary  is  to  cut  off  the  •up]>ly. 
To  eSeot  this,  a  eonpte  of  steamers  eruuing 
off  the  coast  of  Tripoli,  bae^  fay  moec 
ttringeDt  ordera  issued  to  the  Eogliih  coostd, 
woula  be  sufficient;  and  the  waters  of  the 
Uediiemmean  woukl  no  longer  be  itaioed  by 
this  trattd.  The  traditions  of  lalan  itsdf 
would  go  fiv  tottarda  extirpatrng  domestie 
alavnyj  for  the  A»ahiao  pgophettaaahaa  that 
the  grantinff  hia  freedom  to  t  dan  la  a  mer- 
itorious voik  in  dieeyssof  0«d[  he  even  en- 
joina  it  «s  a  propttiBtory  aurifice  on  eertain 
ocoaskms.  In  the  opbiou  of  eU  piew  Mns- 
aakaans,  it  is  net  lavAil  to  retain  a  shne  irho 
baa  ti^raoed  Islam  in  lerritttde  mere  than  a 
short  nusriwr  of  years.  It  would  thenfon 
be  oBoogh  to  forUiLthe  aale  of  alirm  from 
thk  tinaefarnfda^  flilber  poUiolj  or  pnntolft 
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and  to  decree  the  freedom  of  all  daws  vi 
ever  after  the  lapse  of  a  brief  term.  Urn 
would  lead  to  &eur  speedy  emaacyadon ;  fiur 
their  maatsrs  would  in  general  rather  bwm 
ihem  at  enoe  of  th«r  omi  aoeord,  than  allav 
th«B  to  acquire  their  libci^  as  a  light.  Of 
eonrse  the  law  pioUbiting  tKe  aale  of  daws 
moat  be  acflowyanied  by  die  fixmg  of 
preaa  pmushmcBla  Anr  ita  tiamgraaaipn  i  ili 
more  puMieathm  and  eommnalMtion  to 
Eor^mn  amhaaaaiora  woidd  ^fa  itno  oA- 

^he  Turk*  are  too  thougfatleaa  to  eowidac 
the  soflerings  of  the  poor  slaTOa  bribre  they 
teach  th^  oawk  t  they  only  remcmba  tbift 
they  vere  idolators,  and  that  they  have  made 
them  Mnssulmana.  They  are  pwauaded  thaft 
Ood  has  put  theminto  their  power  tbut  they 
may  save  their  aouls.  There  is  eva7  exeoae 
to  be  made  for  the  Turks,  vrho  seek  to  orade 
a  obaage  wlueh  would  reiolotimuie  theit 
hflbidi  of  hfa,  and  whoae  neccauty  as  a  ma»> 
ter  «f  huiMnily  they  oamiot  aj^^renatei  bat 
ther*  is  BO  euaso  to  their  «nnnHBeiit,whidi 
thus  scatters  fixmana  brosocast  over  Eurouib 
tot  the  aake  of  prop&ia&ig  a  poblie  opinm 
which  it  aeeka  to  oeeaive  i  and  still  leas  is  it 
poflsiUe  to  «uuse  the  QiiiBtiaB  diplomaey 
wbitdi  stand*  smiling  by  aad  wtnlut  lendhiK 
the  sanctum  (tf  its  wcm  to  tta  bad  fiuth  ar 
ita  pnlflgia. 


The  Chub  ov  thk  ObtricH' — This  amage- 
ment  U  held  in  high  estimaUon,  and  is  only  fol< 
lowed  by  the  Arab  aristocrat,  -who  makes  a  long 
and  expensive  prepsration  for  Mb  enjoyment. 
Ser  some  weeks  bribra  the  time  appomtod  for 
Oo  aport,  the  Arab  Aeds  and  trains  his  borssi 
with  especial  «an;  and^ooleas  th^whid  a«d 
CDOdiuon  are  perfect,  they  stand  no  chance  with 
the  OBtricb,  he  runs  them  out  of  sight*  This 
is  exactly  what  ia  doae  in  oar  own  country  by 
good  keDDcl  management;  the  fox  is  over- 
matched by  the  eonoutioa  of  the  hound.  There 
is  a  carious  pomt  of  slmilari^  between  the 
English  sportsman  and  the  arutocrat  of  the 
Sa&ua ;  he  rides  his  second  horse  in  the  chase 
of  tfae  ostrich  as  Ae  oIlM-  does  in  that  of  the 
fax.  &it,  if  aaythine,  ha  of  tte  desert  has  tfae 
advantage;  he  poMs  ois  itday  irilfa  such  a  ibcw- 
eogb  knowledge  <^  the  ranning  hia  game^ 
that  he  mrely  misses  his  mount ;  whwnas  the 
Keltonian  makes  a  bad  cast  frequently,  and  as 
frequently  ha  finds  hu  second  horse  already 
half-beaten  by  tfae  bad  management  of  his 
groom.  When  the  ostrich  is  blown  in  the  chase, 
nie  rider  sti&fla  him  a  sharp  tqi  on  hit  fwiux- 


less  head,  and  at  once  deprives  him  of  Hfe,  a 
email  stick  being  his  sole  weapon.  A  kons- 
fconssoa,  Bormoanted  by  (rutlets  taken  from  tfae 
bnast  of  the  ostrisb,  is  the  royal  dish  of  tte 
desert;  whib  the  Meam  from  the  boiled  fkll» 
parts  an  anclooaB  tasM  and  gamy  flavor  to  tha 
whole.  The  Arab  ot  the  desert  exchanges  ofr 
trich  feathers  for  corn  grown  by  the  Arabs  of 
die  Tell;  thus  their  value  to  the  former  is  incal- 
culable, and  were  it  not  for  the  kons-koossoa, 
they  might  follow  the  plan  of  the  IdQColoBhia 
fen-men  with  very  jostuabte  advantage,  dut  i% 
plnck  the  birds  aiive  and  torn  ^em  oat  tbr 
another  crop.  A  visitor,  anxious  to  witness  tin 
ehaae  of  die  oatri^,  in  order  to  obtain  accott> 
BBOdatioo  and  ^iproxtmatton  to  Ae  hunting, 
groand,  should  go  to  Toaaort,  the  capital  St 
matf-Am  villages  in  tfae  Oasis  of  Ooe^JU^ 
aevepty^six  las^ws  ficom  Btskra;  or  to  Ls^ 
roDBt,  a  town  of  four  thoasand  mbabitaUL 
SQulb-west  of  Bi£kra ;  or  to  Oardain,  a  town  of 
the  Bent-Mzah,  easily  accessible  from  Algten^ 
all  within  the  Algerian  Sahara,  and  consranenfly 
under  Ae  government  aild  protection  of  xVanco. 
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Fram  Hw  Satorday  Beriev,  27  March. 

SHAFTESBURY'S  CHABACTEBISTIC8-A 
NEW  KDiTIOM. 

On  Thursday,  November  26,  in  a  speech 
deliTered  at  Crotby  Hall,  the  Earl  of  Shaaet- 
bury  proteated  against  the  reticence  vhieh 
had  been  obierred  on  the  horrible  details  of 
the  Indian  mutiny.  "  The  people,"  he  said, 
"  ouffht  to  know  vhat  has  been  done.  .... 
the  horrors  that  vere  nerpretated  Mid  oidund 
exceed  all  power  of  imagination.'*  So  he 
went  on — while  declining  to  speak  of  **  the 
indeoeney  of  the  details,  amoe  thej  were  suoh 
that  you  could  not  cnnaut  them  to  wiitiiw" 
~to  describe  aetaal  scsnec  of  **  women  lying 
naked  on  their  bndts,"  and  exposed  to  **  insults 
the  most  awfiil,  the  moat  degrading,  the  most 
horrible  uid  frightful  to  the  conception,  and 
the  most  revolting ;  *  and  of  "  ofaildKii  cruelly 
and  anatomieally  tortured  in  Uie  presence  ot 
thrir  horrified  parents."  This  speech  was 
commented  upon,  and  its  entire  and  striet 
veracity  recognised,  in  a  leading  article  of  the 
Tima  of  NoTcmbcr  28.  On  Janua^  29  ap- 
peared a  letter  in  the  Times  written  in  India, 
iritb  the  aignatnre  of  Judex,  which,  purport- 
ing te  be  the  result  of  inquiries  made  on  the 
smt,  declared  that  inne-tenths  of  the  stories 
of  vblation  and  abuM  wen  utterly  untrue  f 
an«  the  writer  assarted  that,  having  made  it 
his  hasiness  to  ascertain  tiie  tmth,  he  dis- 
tinetl^  believed  "  that  not  one  surrived  to  tell 
of  imuxies  suffimd,  and  that  not  one  muti- 
lated, tortured^  or,  as  fiu  as  he  could  gather, 
dishonored  person  was  alive."  Hiis  letter, 
naturally  enough,  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  Amongst  others,  it  roused  a  writer 
ngninf;  liimself  "A  Lover  of  Truth,"  who,  in 
the  Timet  of  February  2,  called  aUention  to 
a  speech  of  Lord  Shaftesbury'  delivered  in 
November,  at  Wimbome,  in  whiidi  hia  Lord- 
%ta^  is  reported  to  have  said  t 

*•  I  myitelf  Raw,  the  other  day,  a  letter  from 
the  highent  lady  now  in  India,  describing  that, 
day  by  day,  ladies  were  coming  into  Calcutta, 
their  ears  and  their  noses  cut  off,  and  their 
eyes  put  out;  that  children  of  the  tenderest 
y«ars  nave  been  reamed  to  be  put  to  death 
under  circumatanoaa  of  the  nuwC  cxqniute 
torture." 

"A  Lover  of  Truth,"  faithful  to  his  asramed 
designation,  observed  that  Lord  Shaftesbury 
was  Dound  either  to  prove  his  assertion  or  to 
withdraw  it.  On  die  same  day,  a  paragraph 
in  the  official  type  t^the  Timet  stated  » that, 
with  reference  to  eases  of  alleged  mutilation 
by  Indian  mutineers,  the  Ooienl  ReliriT  Com- 
mittee, after  coreftil  mqmiiea,  have  ascertained 
that  no  auch  cases  nave  eome  down  the 
Ganges,  nor  have  any  coma  to  Enghmd." 
On  February  3,  **A  Lover  of  A«»raey" 
denied,  in  a  letter  to  the  Tima,  that  Lady 
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Conning  ever  wrote  auch  a  letter  as  Lord 
Shaftesbury  had  imputed  to  her,  and  then 
demanded  of  Lord  Bhaftesbuiy  who  wrote 
the  letter  which  his  Lordship  "  saw,"  and  by 
whose  authority  it  was  quoted  by  him.  On 
February  4,  Lord  ShaneeburT,  in  another 
letter  to  the  TVmet,  remarked  tnat  some  time 
before  he  spoke  at  Wimbome  **  he  heard 
that  there  was  a  letter  firom  the  hi^est  lady, 
&C.,  but  that  if,  in  the  heat  of  speaking,  he 
said  *  he  MKP,'  he  had  corrected  this  miRatate> 
ment  into  '  he  htard^'  and  that  he  had  sent 
mit  a  corrected  report  of  hia  speech,  whidi 
ran,  *  I  luard  a  UUer  tnm  the  highest  lady/ 
but  that,  after  all,  what  be  meant  to  say  was 
'  he  Arard  a  letter  irmn  the  highest  lady,'* 
&c  But  he  went  on  to  add,  "  I  have  by  me 
many  letters  nmoting  cases  of  still  greater 
atrocity ;  but  the  sufferers  or  their  r^ationi 
shrink  from  anjr  disclosure  of  thnr  names." 

Few  thought  It  worth  while  to  catechize  Lord 
Shaftesbury  ony  ftuther.  The  man  who  could 
say,  and  lAio  never  denied  that  he  had  said, 
"  ne  taw  a  letter,"  when  it  turned  out  that  ha 
only  "  heard  of  a  letter,"  waa  not  worth  pow- 
der and  shoL  People  deemed  Lord  Shute^ 
bu^'s  assertion  as  to  a  nutter  of  fact  worth 
no  mvestigation,  and  it  was  once  generally  as- 
sumed that  **m  the  heat  of"  writing,  the 

letters  in  bis  possession  "  would  prove  to  ha 
as  apocryphal  as  Lady  Canning's  "letter 
which  he  saw."  Not  so  thought  Mr.  Hai> 
n^aves,  of  Craven  Hill-gardens,  who,  in  the 
Daily  ifewt  at  March  24th,  has  printed  a 
recent  correspondence  with  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
Finning  hit  Lordship  to  the  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 4,  and  to  the  statement  that "  many  cases 
01  mutilation  had  come  to  his  Lordship's  po»- 
itive  knowledge,"  Mr.  Haivreaves  asxed  for 
*'  the  testimony  on  which  that  statement  was 
founded  ; "  because  "  the  Calcutta  Committee 
had  found  no  such  eaaes,  the  India  Company 
had  discovered  none,  none  had  come  aown 
the  Ganges,  none  had  arrived  at  Soutbamp* 
ton,  and  thou^  a  lady  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  leave  a  portion  of  her  pr^wrty  to  auoh  m^ 
fbrtunateo^  the  Dircelora  of  the  East  India 
Company  had  been  unable  to  find  a  single 
case." 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  reply  is  perfectly  heaa- 
tiful,  and  we  only  wish  that  there  were  a 
Pascal  to  show  up  the  successor  of  Busen- 
baum  &  Ca  Mr.  HsTgreaves,  be  it  observed, 
asks  XiOrd  Shaftesbury  about  the  eases  which 
he.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  had  deposed  to,  which 
had  come  under  his  Lordship's  knowledge, 
snd  the  testimony  of  which  was  in  his  po»> 
seasion.   Hereupon ; 

"  Lord  Shaftesbury  presents  his  compliments 
ifc.,  and  has  the  honor  to  state  that  his  belief 
of  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  various  papen 
of  atrodties  in  India  is  quite  unshaken." 
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That  is  to  ny,  Mr.  Htrgreftves  having 
asked  about  the  mutilated  "  sufferers  "  whose 
osMs  hud  been  detuled  in  certain  *'  letters," 
whidi  Lord  Shaftesbury "hdd  1^  him**  on 
February  4 — but  vho,  bung  then  alive, "  de- 
clined to  give  their  names " — to  this'  very 
jirecise  quenUon  Lord  Shaftesbury  lepUes 
saying  he  still  believed  tbe  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  massacre  of  Cawnpore. 

Mr.  Har^reaves,  nothing  daunted,  returns 
to  tbe  epistolary  charge,  end  after  a  quiet 
hint  at  "contradictions  so  remarkable,"  ven- 
tures "  to  ask  whether  hia  Lordtihip  is  in  a 
position  to  convey  such  particular  information 
to  the  India  Board  that  such  cases  as  those 
described  in  the  press  and  elsewhere  really 
exist,  by  which  means  the  lady's  intentions 
■my  be  fulfilled."  Lord  Shaftesbury's  reply 
we  must  ^v«  m  exfsMo— his  letters  are  too 
good  to  be  abridged : 

"March  13,  1858. 

"Lord  Shaftesbury  presents  his  compli- 
ments, and  requests  leave  to  decline  ^vmg 
any  names  conndentielly  entrusted  to  hmi. 

**  If  Mr.  Ha^reaves  desire  a  special  case, 
he  would  do  well  to  communicate  with  the 
*  Ejre  Witness,'  who  stated  one  in  the  Times 
Of  Feb.  5. 

**  Lord  Shaftesbury  must  add  that  most  of 
tbe  cases  which  here  errived  in  England  are 
Aose  of  persona  whose  eircnmstances  in  life 
place  them  above  poverty." 

Mr.  Hanprcaves  is  pleased  to  bear  that 
■*  mtwt  of  ue  esses  are  out  of  the  reach  of 
povert)',"  and  "  cannot  but  conclude  that  the 
•arlier  statements  have  dwindled  down  to  a 
number  so  exceptional  as  to  leave  our  Indisn 
feUow-subjects  &ee  ironi  so  terrible  a  stain." 

At  length  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  foirly  net- 
tled. Dnven  from  point  to  pomt,  he  at  last 
&irly  breaks  intoazage,  and  msolts  Mr.  Har- 
greaves: 

**  March  17, 185^ 
"  Lord  Shaftesbury  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Harjneaves.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
'is  of  opinion  that  nr.  Hargreaves  had  better 
write  to  some  one  in  India,  and  he  will  easily 
ascertain  whether  tbe  cases  of  atrocity  irere 
fgw  or  many  in  that  country." 

The  reply  by  Mr.  Hargreaves  to  this  insult 
Todd  goad  any  body  whose  moral  oi^aniaa* 
tion  is  less  pachydermatous  than  that  of  a 
veteran  religious  talker,  into  either  proof  or 
recantation — proof  for  tbe  sake  of  those  who, 
not  being  among  the  "  most  who  have  arrived 
in  England,"  and  whose  circumstances  hap- 
{nly  place  tliem  above  poverty,  might  stand  in 
need^of  the  lady^  chanbr — or  recantation  for 
At  sake  of  an  old-fasiiioned  virtue  called 
truth: 


"March  19tfa.  1858. 
'*My  Lord^I  beg  to  adtnowled^  tbe 
rec«pt  of  your  letter  of  the  l?tfa  insc  I  mm 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  anyone  in  India  caa 
toll  me  that  which  must  be  known  to  ywa 
lordship,  alone;  and  with  reference  to  thm 
mutilations  in  fjeneral  chamd  upon  tbe 
Sepoj-s,  that  which  the  ReU^  Committee  in 
Calcutta  has  failed  to  otrtain  proof  of,  your 
lordship  can  scarcely  expect  me  to  succeed 
But  it  is  unnecesstfy  to  dwell  on  tliia 


point  after  the  statements  made  in  tbe  He 
of  Commons  last  taaht  by  the  Chainnaii  of 
the  India  Board.  Mr.  Mai^Ies,  it  is  quite 
clear,  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  s 
single  case  of  mutilation.  I  bave  also  befbie 
me  a  letter  from  the  Seeretarv  of  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Steam  Cjompany,  whidk 
states  that  tbe  Board  of  Directors, '  haviey 
made  inquiry  on  the  subject,  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  that  any  case  mutilation 
has  existed  among  tbe  passeuKers  who  have 
returned  to  this  conntryby  ue  Conpanj^ 
steamers  since  tbe  ouUneak  of  the  mntwy  m 
India.' 

"  In  the  bee  of  such  evidence,  I  feel  that  it 
is  triflmg  on  a  subject  of  tbe  gravest  impor- 
tance to  refer  me  to  India.  Holding,  as  yonr 
lordship  does,  a  prorainmt  positien  before  tbe 
public,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  bound 
either  to  produce  satisfootory  prooft  o{  the 
statemento  yon  have  mada  on  tma  snlgectt  or 
to  make  a  apeedy  reoantetkn.  No  single  ii^ 
(Uridual  is,  I  veiMure  to  think,  more  leipm*' 
stttle  in  tbe  matter  than  yonrselC 

"  Tbese  stories,  so  loosely  told  and  so  feebly 
supported,  have  stimulated  to  a  frightfia 
d^ree  the  rindictive  passions  <^  ourcoontn^ 
men ;  they  have  been  the  talk  of  the  barraek* 
room  and  the  bait  of  the  recruiting  sergeant, 
and  the  result  has  been  an  indiscriminato 
slaughter  in  India,  whidi  has  aaorificed  the 
innocent  and  the  guil^  alike. — I  an,  my  kedt 
your  obedient  servant, 

"  Wh.  Habobbatbb." 

"The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury." 

It  is  quite  superfluoos  to  enlarge  upon  all 
this.  We  have  extracted  the  whole  story  as 
it  stands  in  the  newtp«pera.  We  draw  no 
cimeUisions  against  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  no 
moral  from  the  narrative.  The  writer  cf 
such  letters  as  ire  havt  quoted  is  quUe  beyond 
any  remarks  of  outl  Ha  dweUs,  like  the 
Epicurean  gods,  in  a  uenat  atmosphere,  fu- 
above  the  motives  or  appeals  of  this  eommo% 
vulgar,  tnith-eeekiiM^  accurate  world.  Ha 
contemplates  only  ma  own  perfectiona  mi 
the  interesU  of  religion  j  th«agh  it  maybfr 
come  aquestioD  to  reli^on  and  to  iu  partieu* 
lar  people,  whether  Us  interests  are  betf 
reoommended  br  a  dwmpion  of  this  paoulisr 
aoKU  It  ia  noUiag  to  Lead  fihritawhuTy  that 
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in  "  the  heat  of  Rpeech,"  he  mid  the  thing 
that  ii  not — that  ne  hu  lashed  into  frenzy 
the  jMnionii  of  an  emnire,  and  perhaps 
brouffht  to  death  hundreas  of  innocent  men 
in  India.  It  in  nothing  to  him  whether  the 
peojjle  of  England  hare  a  right  to  know  if 
their  nBten  and  friends  have  been  dishonored 
or  mutilated,  or  whether  these  stories  are  the 
result  of  "  the  heat  of  speech,"  or  the  care- 
lessness of  printers.  His  Lordship  said  that 
he  had  "  seen "  a  certein  letter.  "  Seen  a 
letter,  my  Lord?"  "Yes,  seen  a  letter — 
beard  a  letter — heard  of  a  letter — it's  all  the 
same.  What  matters  about  being  accurate 
in  such  trifles?  I  only  meant  that  I  had 
heard  of  the  letter.  It  is  unlucky  that  the 
letter  was  never  written )  but  never  mind,  I 
have  now  in  my  possession  many  «ioh  letters." 
**  Who  wrote  themP  whm  are  the  writers? 
I  am  anzbui  to  provide  for  even  one  of  them, 
to  provide  for  her  for  life."  "  How  troulile- 
■ome  you  are — I  tell  you  most  of  them  don't 
want  your  money."  "Is  it  so,  mv  Lord? 
then  at  least  some  of  tfaem  do ;  tell  me  of 
one."  **  Don't  bother  me — ^  to  India  if  you 
want  to  find  them  ouL"  This  is  the  religious 
lender :  only  it  is  not  quite  the  religion  of 
which  an  Apostle  speaks  in  these  remarkable 
words — remarkable  as  in  other  things,  so  in 
their  very  cnrious  and  significant  eolToeation, 
and  HO  applicable  to  either  altemnUve,  whether 
Lord  Shsftesbury's  casen  of  mutilation  do,  or 
do  not,  exist: — "If  any  man  among  you 
teem  to  be  religious,  and  biidlath  not  his 
tongue,  but  decnveth  lui  own  heart,  this 
nanS  relimon  is  vain.  Pure  religion,  and 
undefiled  before  Ood  and  the  Father  is  this 
—to  visit  the  fotherless  and  widows  in  their 
affliction  " — which  not  only  Lord  Shaftesbury 
does  not  do,  but  actually  prevents  Mr.  Har^ 
greaves  and  the  charitable  lady  from  ddng. 


From  the  SatttrdsT  Kevlew,  17  April. 
BISTOttIG  DOUBTS  AND  THE  ALLEGI£D 
SEPOY  ATROCITIES. 

At  the  present  moment  a  curious  instance 
of  Historic  Doubts  is  before  us,  which,  if  it  is 
to  be  considered  a  tj-pical_  one,  goes  fcr  to 
shake  our  confidence  in  all  history.  It  is  as  to 
the  extent — indeed,  as  to  the  existence — of 
mutilations  and  violations  committed  by  the 
Sepoy  mutineers.  In  itself,  the  question  has 
no  special  bearing  on  the  native  character. 
The  reality  of  the  rumors  ao  long  prevalent 
would  be  a  terrible  foct  tax  the  reUlions  of 
the  sufferers;  but  it  woald  be  no  new  or 
strange  thing.  War  is  not  war  without  such 
horrors,  li  the  Sepoy  rebellion  has  not  pre- 
sented instances  of  violation  of  women,  it  is 
the  only  war  on  record  which  is  so  honorably 
and  remaritablv  disdngiushed ;  and  the  fact 
that,  as  &r  as  oil  evidence  goes,  not  a  ungle 
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case  has  been  proved,  leads  at  least  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Ssiioy  character  haa  been 
Angularly  free  ftimi  the  normal  commission 
of  such  attrodties.  In  no  other  war  could 
there  have  been  any  nmtroversy  or  doubt  on 
the  subject  Everybody  knows  what  sort  of 
terrible  deeds  form  the  staple  of  Gallot'n  Bor- 
Tora  of  War.  Shakspeare,  repeating  the  old 
chroniclers,  telts  us  what  dvil  war  was  in  Eng- 
land in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  license 
of  all  armies  at  captured  towns,  from  Magde- 
burg to  Badajos,  never  admitted  of  a  moment's 
doubt.  And  in  India  it  was  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  same  sort  of  thing  would  occur. 
Everything  conspired  to  make  the  commission 
of  every  conceivable  widtedness,  especially  of 
this  kind,  likely — the  Oriental  character,  the 
sensoal  and  bloody  habits  of  the  natives,  tho 
defencelessness  of^ the  women,  and  the  sim- 
posed  injuries  of  a  century.  What  a  comuU 
nation  was  here  of  motives  for  violation  and 
cruelty!  Hence  it  was,  that  very  natural^, 
and  even  reasonably,  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  scores  of  our  countrywomen  and  childroi 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  mutineers,  the  con- 
clusion seemed  irresistible.  Nobody  paused 
to  examine  the  evidence  oS  facts  which  foil  in 
with  every  one's  preconceptions.  Much  there- 
fore WBs  written,  snd  more  was  said,  and  most 
was  whispered,  about  the  extent  and  univer* 
Bslity  of  the  "  Sepoy  atrocities."  It  was  a 
waste  of  time  to  look  for  proof  of  the  sort  of 
thing  which  books  uid  history  had  always 
connected  with  war.  We  kqew  what  was 
done  by  Parisian  mobs  and  German  soMicn 
— we  remembered  the  license  of  Wallenstrin 
and  Tilly,  and  of  the  French  Marshals.  There 
were  lustful,  bloody  savages,  and  there  were 
defenceless  women  and  children  in  their 
power.  What  need  of  words  in  such  a  case  P 
The  focts  proved  themselves. 

And  so  people  let  their  imaginations — and 
Lord  Shoftenbury  let  his  tongue  as  well  as  his 
imagination — have  full  ^lay.  It  was  deemed 
a  duty  to  lash  up  the  nation  to  frenxy.  It  was 
— so  jjreached  Lord  Shaftesbury — a  wrong 
and  misfortune  not  to  know  the  wont,  and  to 
let  it  be  evc^where  known.  It  was  a  point 
of  honcv  to  believe  in  the  wholesale  dishonor 
of  our  coantrywom<>n,  and  too  many  of  us 
were  almost  gnd  of  the  Christian  excuse  far 
wreaking  most  unchristian  vengeance.  Nor 
did  the  evil  stop  m  stimolating  eril  pasdons. 
The  c^  had  a  political  value,  and  it  was  urge^ 
as  s  matter  policy,  ^at  we  ought  to  exte^■ 
minate  the  rebel  forces  because  Uiey  had  vio- 
lated our  countr]'women ;  and  the  whispered 
appeal  for  hets,  merely  as  materials  for  oisto- 
rv,  was  silenced  amidst  the  howling  indigna- 
tion against  the  Sepoys,  and  the  denunciation 
of  the  Sepoy  apologists.  We  were  all  on  the 
lodi-oot,  not  without  a  pleasing  bontor,  for 
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boatloadi  of  mutilftted  friends  and  relatione 
•rrivinffbjr  ereir  mail  at  Portumonth. 

Mr.  u.  CamiKteLl,  writing  under  the  name 
of  Judex  "  in  the  Times,  vaa  the  first  to 
diepel  the  tiaine  Uluaion.  To  prove  a  nega* 
tive  it  imposBiole — till  the  end  of  time  it  can 
never  be  demonstrated  that  women  and  chil- 
Oren  hart  not  been  dishonored  and  mutilated 
in  India.  Bat  Jadex  "  showed  that  he  had 
make  eve^  local  inqnuy,  and  could  not  ea- 
tablish  a  angle  case,  llie  heart-rending  in- 
•criptions  ai»  appMb  tot  mercy  inscribed  on 
the  alau^terwuae  <d  Ckwnpore,  were  found 
lobe  foi^goiea  of  aome  aentinental  or  widud 
fool  in  tM  refiering  force.  When  the  troops 
entered,  not  a  tine  vaa  found  written  on  the 
walls.  Sir  John  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Cecil 
Beadon,  in  thar  despatches  to  the  East  India 
Company,  stated,  as  "an  ascertainable  foct, 
that  the  tales  of  Sepoy  atrocities  were 
flnrouDdless."  Mr.  Mangles,  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  quoted  Captain  Lowe  as  his  en* 
thority  far  the  statement  "  that  he  had  hemi 
unable  to  discover  that  there  was  the  alight- 
eat  foundation  for  the  cha^ea  which  had 
been  made  against  the  Sepoys  in  (bis  respect 
Mtwithstandiag  that  a  atriet  innatigation 
Imd  been  made  on  the  spot } "  and  in  paitiea- 
Iir,  as  zegaided  the  oaie  of  Hiss  Jcunncs, 
whose  dMth  was  aaid  to  have  been  Breae&d 
by  the  infliction  of  the  most  horrible  suffer- 
inn,  it  was  established  beyond  all  donbt  that 
it  nad  not  been  attended  by  any  circumstances 
of  agffravation,*'  Lord  Shaftesbury,  upon 
bt»ng  bnnwht  to  book  by  Mr.  Harpreaves, 
oontented  umiielf  with  a  geoend  reiteration 
of  bis  entire  belief  in  the  lUxocitiea — a  belief 
which  he  has  never  attempted  to  justify,  and 
which  stands  confronted  by  the  foet  that  a 
lady  at  Edinbu^h  is  ready  (so  the  chief  mag- 
istrate  has  reported)  to  make  pecuniary  pro- 
vision for  any  person  mutilated  in  India  and 
now  known  to  be  alive. 

Here  we  thmk  the  matter  ought  to  have 
xeated.  What  Lord  Shaftesbury  may  deem 
proper  to  assert  oa  any  subject  is  of  no  ooo- 
eeivable  consequmce  except  to  bis  friends 
and  admirers.  And  we  have  on  a  former  oc- 
casion alluded  to  this  remarkable  nobleman's 
conduct  with  respect  to  these  allied  Sepoy 
atrocities  more  as  an  illustration  oi  the  idi- 
osjmcrasy  of  a  popular  religious  leader,  and 
as  a  personal  exhibition  of  character,  than 
with  any  view  as  to  the  actual  events  of  the 
Indian  mutiny.  We  think  it  most  likely  that 
some  such  cases  have  occurred.  If  they  have 
not  occurred,  the  Indian  outbreak  is  entirely 
exoeptionaL  That  the  atrocities  were  not 
general — that  they  were  not  eommon-4S 
demonstrated  by  the  most  complete  moral 
evidence.  We  have  had  at  work  every  test 
to  which  any  historical  event  can  be  subject- 
ed.  InvestigaUona  have  been  set  on  footi  on 
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the  spot,  and  by  unprejodioed  authorities,  or 
rather  by  tliose  who  were  ready,  perlnps 
anxious,  to  accept  proof  of  the  atleced  focL 
But  whenever  name,  and  place,  and  peraea 
were  given,  the  alleged  fact  moved  tiff  or 
melted  away.  Miss  Jennings's  caae,  for  ex- 
ample,  was  distinctly  disproved.  Are  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  allq^  prooft  in  wriUngF 
On  the  ouier  hand,  are  we  to  m^e  no  a^ 
oount  of  such  names  as  Ceol  Bcadm,  L» 
rence,  Lowe,  and  Mangles,  vrho  have  looked 
for  evideBce,  and  found  aonaP  We  ban 
simply  hard  Shaftesbury^  amMmymoits  eo^ 
lespoodent  against  mm  with  names,  and 
those  among  the  h^heet  in  LuKia  and  Kig- 
land. 

But  it  did  not  suit  sectarian  and  poHtiDiI 
rancor  to  let  the  matter  reat  here.  Tn  eoa- 
venient  artillery  ot  newspaper  oorreapcmdeBli^ 
anonymous  and  irresponsible,  remained,  «tl 
the  way  in  which  it  has  been  worked  ia  word 
condenung  into  a  brief  and  complete  view. 
We  make  our  extracts  from  the  T^aiei^  which 
for  some  mysterious  reaaoa  is  pledged  to 
keep  up  the  fiction  of  the  wholesale  Sepoy 
atroddes,  and  which,  with  this  object,  su^ 
pressed  the  Shaftesbury  and  Hargreaves  eor> 
respondenoe.  On  the  Slat  Marea,  appeared 
in  the  Timew  a  letter  from  a  eonvnicat 
^'Father  of  one  of  the  Indian  Sofleren.' 
What  is  his  atatementP  That  he  had  jmt 
had  a  letter  from  a  friend,  who  haa  an  old 
fiiend,  whose  two  oldest  fiienda  bad  thdr 
noaes  end  ears  cut  aS.  Not  a  an^  date^ « 
name,  or  particular  of  place  or  aez— only  aa 
anonymous  writer  proving  the  oaae  through 
three  relays  of  anonymous  friend* — his  frisM, 
and  his  fhend's  ftiend,  and  hia  friend^  friend's 
two  friends ;  and  on  evidence  of  this  kind  we 
are  asked  to  believe  all  that  has  been  alleged. 
The  "  Father  "  invited  other  correapondent^ 
and  the  initiative  was  accepted,  but  with  a 
veiv  instructive  result.  On  ^>ril  l.^T.B. 
H."  went  into  detaibi,  and  at  laat  pndueed  a 
case  with  every  ctreumstonoe  Ailfy  detailed 
It  is  quite  worth  while  to  examine  this  hii> 
tory,  both  as  a  specimen  of  foeta  and  as  a 
warning  to  historuuis.  It  ia  thia: — "Mn. 
Chambers  was  torn  from  her  carrieve  it 
Meerut,  ripped  up,  and  her  babe's  head  wai 
cut  off  before  her  dimmed  eves."  On  Sri 
April,  a  letter  was  printed  in  the  2Vaief  tram 
"  k  £.  C,"  who  BUtes  distinctly  that  Mis. 
Chambers  was  not  not  **  ripped  up,"  but "  wss 
■hot  dead,  and  did  not  suffer  any  pain,  torture^ 
or  indignity ; "  and  for  this  &ct  the  evidence 
of  the  poor  lady's  husband,  Captain  Chamben 
bimselt  was  produced.  On  April  5th  ap- 
peared two  letters— one  from  T.  £.  H.,  who 
shuffled  out  of  Mrs.  Chambera'a  case  by  the 
excuse  of  "  a  name  having  inadvertently 
slipped  into  print"  If  it  was  not  Mk 
Clumbers,  it  must  have  been  Mra.  Somebody 
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else.  The  writer  of  the  othrr  letter,  however, 
'*  An  Indian  Officer,"  has  no  icrupln  i  "  all 
that  be  can  say  is,  do  man  in  India  has 
reaaon  to  disbelieTe  that  thete  mutilationa 
took  place."  It  U  enough  to  remark  to  the 
Indian  Offioer  without  a  name,  that  such  per- 
sona aa  Campbell,  Lawrence,  Beadon,  and 
liowe  are  men  in  India,  and  that  they  hare 
not  only  no  reaaon  to  believe,  but  every  rea- 
son to  disbelieve  in  these  mutilations. 

Mis.  Chambeca*a  ciss  the  only  oaae,  be  it 
eareAiUv  imumbendt  wlubh  had  a  nuBe— 
was  budly  taken  up  by  Mr.  C  Smithen, 
Mayor  ot  PorCamonu,  woo  deelared  (3Vei«t, 
April  7},  that "  Mrs.  Chambers's  son.  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Indian  army,  had  told  him  the 
horrible  details  of  his  mother's  butchery." 
But  this  letter  was  a  hoez,  for  it  turned  out 
that  Mr.  Smithers  nerer  wrote  it.  Yet  the 
ftirgery  had  this  advantage — that  on  the  9th 
of  April  it  brought  a  letter  to  the  Tima 
from  £.  E.,  provuig  not  only  that  Mr8.Cham< 
bers,  a  lady  "who  bad  only  been  married 
two  yean  "  had  no  "  son  a  lieutenant  in  the 
armvt"  but  that  she  never  had  more  than  one 
^Id,  **  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  seren 
■umths,"  and  therefore  whose  hesd  was  not 
cut  off  on  the  10th  of  Mw.  T.  E.  H.'s 
assertion  was  thus  disposed  oT  Atfluspmnt 
"  the  Sepc^  atrooitiet*  rauoB  ■  matter  not 
of  histMy,  but  other  of  pua  fiotioo,  or,  at 
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most,  of  reasonable  CMrieoture.  Not  a  single 
case  has  been  proved,  though  the  strictest  in^ 
vestigatioD  both  in  India  and  in  England  has 
been  set  on  foot.  Miss  Jennmgs  and  Mra. 
Chambers  were  named.  Both  feU>  it  is  tnwi 
but  without  the  slightest  indignity.  The  East 
Imlia  Company,  and  the  Oriental  Steam  Com- 
pady,  and  the  Indian  Relief  Committe,  are 
sensitively,  anxiously,  painfblly  waiting  for  a 
case.  A  single  mntiutted  person  would  be 
overwhelmed  with  the  moat  substantial  sym- 
pathy— a  provision  for  Ufa  awaita  one  sudi 
sufimr.  None  is  forthcomuig.  Is  it  in 
human  nature  to  rasut  snefa  wnrm  aftotion  t 
We  are  not  saying  that  no  mutilatimia  or  vUh 
lations  have  occiured.  Wa  believe  that  thmp 
have  occurred,  that  they  must  have  occurre<^ 
that  it  is  almost  contrary  to  the  world's  ex- 
perience to  suppose  that  thev  have  not  om 
curred.  Still  it  is  most  remarkable  that  the 
only  two  cases  in  which  name,  time,  and  pbwe 
were  produced  have  broken  down  in  every 
particular.  "  Mrs.  Chambers  was  rimted  up 
olive,  and  her  child's  head  was  cut  off  before 
her  eves  i  "  and  Miis  Jennings  suffered  the 
most  learful  dishouOT.  Yet  it  turns  out  that 
Mrs.  Chambevs  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot, 
and  that  her  child  died  in  infancy  before  the 
mutiny  broke  out;  whilst  Miss  Jennmgs  was 
murdered  at  h  nng^  blow.  Such  are  the 
conflicting  facts  of  contemporary  histoiy. 


TAincn  CoiroErr. — Tbe  Amaleaiu,  in  ]hris 
(sAer  the  battle  of  Waterloo),  wore  silveresgles 
in  their  round  hats,  "that  they  might  not  be 
mistaken  for  Englishmen,"  an  inddent  not  much 
calculated  at  tMt  proud  moment  of  their  tri- 
umfA  to  lessen  Englishmen's  importance.  Tal- 
l^rraid,  who  noticed  evarydiing  and  said  little, 
on  observbig  it,  remuked  di^y  in  reply  to  an 
observation  on  tbe  subject,  that  he  "  had  seen 
many  Americans  who  wished  to  pass  for  Eng- 
lishmen, bat  bad  never  mot  an  Englishman  who 
wUied  to  pass  for  an  American." 


Wb  are  glad  to  say  that  Goveromeot  has 
granted  the  new  charter  to  the  University  of 
London.  Our  readen,  who  have  abeady  seen 
the  document,  will  remember  ftat  the  great 
point  of  this  reform  is  tbe  throwing  open  of 
Academical  honors  to  ever^  man  willing  to 
brave  the  necessary  examinations.  This  is  tbe 
best  step  Education  has  taken  since  Lord 
Brougham  and  his  friends  first  proaonnced 
against  the  close  guilds  of  leaming--and  foond- 
ed  London  University  aa  a  protest  and  an  ex- 
periment. Tbe  gradnates  accept  fba  new  ai^ 
rmngemcnt,  and  peace  renins  to  Qowtr  Stteet 


It  Is  staled  lii  an  Athens  Jonmal  Aat  a  man- 
uscript copy  on  parchment  of  tlie  Gospels  in 
Oxeec,  and  bearing  the  date  490,  has  recently 
been  fonitd  in  the  garret  of  a  boose  in  that  ci^. 
It  is  said  to  be  in  good  preservation,  and  has 
been  deposited  in  the  pubhc  library  of  Athens. 


GovuBiTMMrr,  we  are  no  less  glad  to  an- 
nounce, haa  at  last  consented  to  sanction  a  new 
dcgroe  a  Doctotshipof  Sdenee.  Tbisisttuly 
wise  and  gracions.  London  Unhersi^  iriU 
vary  soon  be  able  to  grant  the  new  sdentuc  de> 
gree,^-«nd  we  presume  that  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge—espedally  Cambridge — will  in  die  time 
follow  the  good  example.— iliikeiHeiMi. 


Sbokt  Stobibs.— Shr  Walter  Scott  once 
stated  that  he  kept  a  lowland  laird  waiting  for 
him  in  the  libra^  at  Abbot^brd,  and  that  when 
Im  came  in  he  found  tbe  laird  deep  in  a  bo^ 
which  Sir  Walter  perceived  lo  be  Johnson's 
Dictionary.  "  Well,  Mr.  said  Sir  Wal- 
ter, "  tow  do  you  like  TOOT  book?"  "They'm 
vera  pnttf  stories^  Sir  Walter/*  raplisd  Aa 
laird,  ^'  but  they're  unco  timxt." 
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NA.NA  SAHIB. 


From  Chtmben'B  JonnuU. 
NANA  SAHIB. 

As  ve  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  our 
readers  would  be  glad  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  parentage  and  other  anteeedentn  of  Uie 
man  who  bean  this  blood-stained  name,  we 
proiMRe,  in  the  present  article,  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  him. 

Nana  Sahib,  Rajah  of  Bithoor — whose  cor- 
rect name  is  Sree  Munt  Dhoondoo  Punt — is 
the  eldest  son,  by  adoption,  of  the  Late  Badjee 
Rao,  n-Peiahwa  of  the  Mahrattaa. 

For  many  yeara  previous  to  his  death, 
Badiee  Rao  bad  been  a  dethroned  'penrioner 
ef  the  East  India  Company.  When  in  the 
ftilness  of  his  power,  he  had,  as  a  native 
prince,  assisted  the  East  India  Company  m 
their  war  against  Tippo  Sahib,  the  tiger  of 
Seringapatam  |  and  as  a  reward  for  his  doing 
•0,  the  Company,  after  years  of  strife  with 
him — after  ne^tiations  and  exactions,  and 
treaties,  and  viobtions  of  these  treaties  on 
their  part — contrived,  in  1817,  to  get  hold  of 
his  dominions.  After  numerous  and  fierce 
conflicts,  Badjee  Rao,  at  the  head  of  8000 
men,  and  with  an  advantageous  post,  was 
prepared  to  do  battle  for  the  soverngnty  of 
the  Deoean ;  when  Brigadier-general  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  who  commanded  the  BriUah  army, 
■ent  a  flag  of  truce  to  him,  with  proposals  for 
a  surrender. 

The  proposaU  made  on  the  port  of  Sir 
John  Malcolm  were,  that  Badjee  Rao,  the 
Peishwa  of  the  Mabrattas,  should  renounce 
his  sovereignty  altogether  f  that  he  should 
come,  within  twenty-four  hours,  with  his 
&mily  and  a  limited  number  of  bis  adherents 
and  attendants,  into  the  British  camp;  that 
they  should  there  be  received  with  honw  and 
refli>ect ;  that  he  should  be  located  in  the  holy 
city  of  Benares,  or  in  some  other  sacred  place 
of  llindostan ;  that  he  should  have  a  lioezal 
pension  from  the  East  India  Company  for 
himself  and  hiafamiljf;  that  his  old  and 
attached  adherenta  should  be  provided  fori 
and  that  the  pension  to  be  settled  upon  him- 
self and  hia  family  should  not  be  less  than 
eight  lacs  of  rupeen — that  is,  £80,000  per 
annum. 

After  lonp  and  anxious  deliberation  with 
his  prime  mmister  and  other  great  officers  of 
■Ute,  the  Peishwa  accepted  these  proposals- 
went  with  his  femily  and  adherents  into  the 
British  camp— and  Bithoor  was  afterwards 
assigned  as  his  residence.  The  East  India 
Company,  with  their  usual  grasping  and 
ilUberal  spirit  of  covetousness,  were  oisj^eased 
with  Sir  John  Malcolm  for  his  granting  these 
terms.  But  they,  and  the  govemor-general. 
Lord  Hardinge,  could  not  recede  from  them  i 
Mid  they  took  care  to  limit  the  stipulated 
allowance  to  the  imalleat  sum  mentioned  in 


the  treaty— namely,  eight  laca  of  mpees,  or 
£80.000  per  aunum. 

We  have  stated  that  the  pension  was  to  be 
conferred  upon  Badjee  Rao  and  his  lamily. 
Now,  before  we  proceed  further,  wo  mutf 
mention,  that  by  the  Hindoo  Sbasters,  sr 
scriptures,  there  is  a  fearful  doom  awarded 
against  those  who  die  ehildlesa  i  that  dom 
is,  the  being  consigned,  after  death,  to  "a 
place  called  Pitt,  a  phKe  of  homn-,  to  whkk 
the  manea  of  the  childless  are  aupposed  to 
gOt  there  to  be  tomented  with  hunger  sad 
thirat,  for  want  of  these  oblationa  of  food 
libations  of  water,  at  preaeribod  periods,  wUck 
it  is  the  pious,  and  indeed  indiapeiHaUe  dn^ 
of  a  linng  son  to  oflfer.*  * 

Bach  are  the  prindtdee  of  the  Hindoo  rdh 
^on  with  regard  to  the  want  of  natural  lask 
issue.  Now,  the  some  prindplea,  in  order  to 
remedy  the  defect,  permit  the  oystem  of 
adoption  where  natural  issue  Ihila.  It  was  a 
accordance  with  this  that  Badjee  Rao,  in  Ui 
old  age,  finding  himself  naturally  childless  « 
to  male  issue,  by  his  will  declared  Nana 
Sahib  to  be  Ida  eldest  aon,  hor,  and  w» 
sentative. 

In  hia  day,  Badjee  Rao,  aa  ehief  of  the 
powerftd  Sfahratta  nation,  bad  been  a  gresA 
aovereiqa.  He  surnved  his  downfcll— «ur> 
cinng  ami  and  orimmal  joriodiction,  on  a  lia* 
ited  scale,  at  Bithoor— thirty^fiv*  yean;  Oa 
the  28th  of  January  1851,  he  died. 

No  sooner  was  his  death  made  offidaOy 
known  than  Lord  Dalhousie  tabled  a  minute 
at  the  council  board  of  Calcutta,  ruling  that 
the  pension,  expressly  guaranteed  to  the  great 
Badjee  Rao,  afui  hit  jfamily,  shmild  not  be 
conunued  to  Uie  latter.  Nana  Sahib,  Badiee 
Rao's  widows,  and  the  other  members  ttf  Ub 
family,  were  naturally  stricken  with  mef  and 
terror.  Thev  saw  themselves  reducra  to  pov* 
erty.  They  had  no  other  pecuniary  resource 
than  some  trifling  sum  which  Badjee  Rae  hid 
left  bdiind  him. 

On  the  24th  of  June  1861,  Kana  Sahib  foi^ 
vrarded  a  memorial  to  the  lieutenant-gomnor 
of  the  North-west  Provinces  of  In£a  on  the 
nibject  In  reply,  he  was  told  that  the  peih 
sion  could  not  he  continued,  but  that  a  certva 
tract  of  land  would  be  his  for  lifew  The  eo» 
missioner  of  Bithoor,  a  public  officer  of  b^ 
rank  and  standing,  and  who  knew  the  dreum- 
stances  and  claims  of  the  ex-Pdshwa'a  famUt, 
forwarded  an  uivent  appeal  on  their  behalf; 
but,  in  a  letter  mm  the  secretary  of  the  gor- 
emor-general,  of  date  September  the  Zith, 
1851,  he  received  a  severe  reprimand  for  so 
doing.  His  recommendation  was  stigmatised 
as  "  uncalled  for  and  unwarrantable.**^ 

After  some  further  effiirta  in  India,  Nana 
Sahib  addressed  the  Court  of  Directors,  at 
*  StroDga's  JEXtmtnU  of  Umioo  Imu. 
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Iieadenball  Street,  in  England.  His  appeal 
to  them  vaa  dated  the  ZQth  uf  December  1862. 

In  the  eyee  of  the  East  India  Comiiany  the 
appeals  of  native  princes  of  India  do  not  seem 
to  nave  been  matten  of  much  consequence. 
The  Company  appear  to  have  eonudered  that 
it  added  to  their  aifpiity  to  hne  the  adToeatea 
of  such  princes  waiting  m  their  anteroom*. 
Somewhere  about  December  1653,  the  Com- 
pany sent  back  Nana  Sahib's  memorial  to  the 
government  in  India,  and  the  result  was,  that 
nothing  was  done. 

It  would  appear  that  Nana  Sahib,  with 
amooth  and  gentlemanly  manners,  unites  su- 
perior abiliUeB ;  and  that  to  these  abilities  he 
adds  passions  of  the  strongest  and  most  vin- 
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dicdve  nature.  Bin  spirit  is  high,  and  his 
faemence  of  the  most  determined  character. 
At  the  period  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  mu- 
tiny which  has  rendered  his  name  in&mous, 
he  seems  to  have  become  a  monomaniac  on 
the  aulgect  of  what  he  believed  to  he  hia 
wrongs. 

In  the  preceding  sketch,  antgect,  of  course, 
to  correction,  we  have  endeavored  to  stats 
&ctB,  not  with  a  view  to  advocating  any  cause, 
but  simply  for  the  purjwse  of  communicating 
to  our  readers  information  as  to  some  of  the 
numerous  causes  which  have  led  to  the  dread- 
ful events  which  have  recently  ooeuired  in 
the  East 


Labok  xm  TBI0MPH :  m  Lin  and  Tihes 
OP  Hdou  Milleb.  Bjr  Thomas  N.  Brown. 
R.  Qriffio  &  Co. 

The  Life  and  Thm  of  Hugh  iliUt^it  only  a 
peg  on  which  to  hang  toe  history  of  the  "  Iree 
Church  "  movement  in  Scotland.  It  i§  chiefly 
as  a  geologist,  and  anihor  of  "  The  Testimony 
of  the  Rocks,"  that  Hu^h  Miller  is  known 
south  of  the  Tweed.  But  m  his  native  country 
bis  scientific  reputation  is  eclipsed  brhis  ftme 
as  the  editor  of  a  paper  odlod  "  The  Witness," 
which  was,  and  is  for  all  we  know,  the  organ  of 
the  large  section  of  Scottish  Pre<>byterian8  who 
seceded  from  the  established  chnrch  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  risht  of  congregations  to  elect  their 
preacher.  The  gnwdBon  of  a  buccaneer,  and 
son  of  a  sailor  of  Cnnnarty,  Hngh  Miller,  after 
receiving  the  somewhat  superior  Macatkm  which 
is  generally  within  the  reach  of  the  Scottish 
peasantry,  became  a  qaanyman,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  acqnired  the  taste  for  geological  ntn- 
aies  and  the  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
rockH  which  ultimately  made  him  so  eminent  as 
a  geologist.  His  father  was  lost  at  sea  whilst 
he  was  yet  a  boy;  and  at  the  moment  the  ship- 
wreck occurred,  be  saw,  or  thongfat  he  saw,  a 
ghastly  vision  of  a  dissevered  hand  and  arm 
coming  towards  him.  The  believers  in  super- 
natural appariti«m  may  therefore  count  him  as 
an  additioiial  witness  Co  the  tmth  of  their  belief. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  be  destroyed 
himself  while  labonng  nnder  a  fit  of  insanitr 
vriiich  took  Uiis  very  form.  Lord  Castlereagli 
retoted  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  that  a  ghastly  fleure 
once  appeared  to  him  while  lying  in  his  bed. 
These  vixions  may  therefore  be  taken  as  not  un- 
usual symptrms  of  suicidal  mania.  Miller's 
abilities  were  evidently  thrown  away  in  tlie 
hnmble  labors  of  a  qnarryman,  and  he  was  soon 
selected  to  manage  a  eonntrr  bank  which  had 
Just  been  establisMd.  Here  be  Mwred  at  the 
desk  for  many  yean,  oecasionally  vrtMiig  in 


newBp^>er8  and  periodicals.  Meanwhile  the 
question  of  the  right  of  parishes  to  elect  their 
own  preachers  was  agitating  the  Scottish  public, 
and  on  the  decision  in  the  House  of  Lords 
which  decided  the  legal  question  in  fovor  of  tin 
lay-patronx,  Hngh  Miller  vrrote  a  pamphlet,  in 
the  form  of  a  leter  to  Lord  Brougham,  wMch 
excited  mucb  attention,  and  obtained  for  him 
the  editorship  of  "The  Witness,"  which  the 
Free  Church  was  then  abont  to  establish.  From 
this  time  Mr.  Brown  Is  so  much  occupied  with 
the  history  of  the  Free  Church  agitstjon  that  ha 
has  little  to  tell  about  Hugh  Miller.  We  can- 
not say  much  in  favor  of  this  biography.  It  is 
written  In  the  fiercest  spirit  of  Calvinism,  and 
in  that  intolerably  inflated  style  which,  we  ob- 
serve, finds  favor  north  of  the  Tweed.  Mr. 
Brawn  does  not  "homologate"  certain  itat^ 
ments ;  and  Scott  and  hia  school  of  vrriters  are 
said  to  have  "looked  at  their  (the  Puritans'] 
characters  through  the  tean  of  Mary  Stuart. 
The  diBciplino  of  Calvin — who  condemned  a 
woman  to  be  bamed  alive  "for  having  sung 
immodest  songs  " — is  commended,  as  "  bearing 
the  fefreet  fruits  bv  the  banks  of  the  Lemon 
Lake."  Bums  is  aegraded  from  the  rank  of 
one  of  the  "  representative  men  "  of  Scotland, 
for  having  written  "  The  Holy  Fair,"  and  Wal- 
ter Scott,  because  he  was  only  a  "  relic  of  feu- 
dalism,"— while  Hugh  Miller,  as  a  hero,  is 
classed  in  a  triad  with  Wallace  and  Knox ;  and 
as  a  writer,  above  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Swift, 
Steele,  Richardsan,  and  Fielding.  A  whole 
chapter  is  devoted  to  a  lecture  addressed  to  Mr. 
r>iclt  ens,  on  the  wickedness  of  his  anti-Sabbata- 
rian principles;  and,  indeed,  throoghont  the 
book  the  inddenta  of  Hngh  Miller's  Ufo  bear  * 
secondary  place. 


ABbal  Ham.— a  bospitaUo  man  is  never 
ashamed  of  his  dinner  wben  yon  eome  to  dine 
with  him. 
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HOUR  OF  PRAYER^*— DEAD  KECKONING. 


HOME  AND  BEST. 


Child  do  not  fear ; 
We  sball  reach  oar  home  txHit^^ 

For  the  sky  ia  dear, 
the  waters  Inright; 
And  the  breeMs  hare  a^rcelj  stnagA 

To  unfold  that  little  dond, 

That  like  a  abroad 
Spreadi  oat  its  fleecy  length. 

Then  have  no  fear, 
As  we  deave  oar  Hilrer  way 

Through  the  waters  etear. 

Foar  not,  my  child  1 
Thouefa  the  wares  are  white  and  high. 

And  the  tMnn  blows  wild 

Throngh  the  gloomy  sky ; 
On  Uie  edge  of  the  western  sea 

See  that  line  of  golden  light 

Is  the  haren  bri^t 
Where  Home  is  awaiting  thee. 

Wlwre,  this  peril  past, 
We  f haU  reat  from  our  titamj  TOyiga 

In  peace  at  last. 

Be  not  afraid ; 
Bat  giTe  me  thy  hand,  and  see 

How  the  wares  have  made 

A  cradle  for  thee. 
Kght  is  come,  dear,  and  we  ehaU  natj 

So  tarn  from  the  angry  iklei. 

And  close  thine  eyes, 
L«y  thy  head  upon  my  breast : 

Child,  do  not  weep. 
In  tlie  calm,  ct^  pnrpM  depths 

There  we  aball  sleep. 

—Omehold  Worda. 


THE  HOUB  OF  PBAYEB. 

If T  Qod  T  is  any  bonr  so  sweet. 

From  blush  of  mom  to  evening  atar* 
Ai  ^t  wbidi  caltM  me  to  Ay  fc^ 
The  boar  of  prayer. 

Blest  is  that  tranqail  hoar  of  mom, 

And  blest  that  bonr  <^  solemn  eve. 
When  «i  the  wings  of  piayer  npbmne. 
The  wmU  I  leave. 

Vm  then  a  day^cpriog  ririnea  on  wm, 

Brigfaler  dian  mom's  ethorial  gloiT; 
And  neher  dews  deaeend  from  tue 
Thau  earth  can  know. 

Then  b  strength  by  thee  ranovBd ; 

Then  are  my  sins  by  thee  forgiven ; 
Then  doth  thou  cheer  my  solitude 
With  hope  of  heaven. 

No  words  can  tell  what  sweet  relief 
There  for  my  every  want  I  find. 
What  strength  for  warfare,  balm  for  grief, 
What  peace  of  mind. 

Hnshed  is  each  doabt,  gone  every  fear ; 

My  spirit  seems  in  heaven  to  stay ; 
And  e'en  the  penitential  tear 
Is  wiped  away. 

Lord  I  till  I  reach  yon  blissM  ahOfO 

JSto  prinlege  so  dear  shall  be 
Attd  tiina  my  iaiDOit  soul  to  poor 
Xn  pn^er  to  thee 


BUBIBD  TCDAT— 
RMITAKT  SS,  1868. 

BtTHTED  to^ay  I 
When  the  soft  green  bnds  are  banting  ottt. 
And  ap  on  the  soath  wind  comes  the  sfaost 

Of  the  village  boys  and  girls  at  pbtj, 

In  the  mild  spring  evening  giay. 

Taken  away, 
Sturdy  of  heart  and  stool  of  limb. 
From  eyes  that  dicir  hslfthdr  Ug^  tnm 
him, 

And  pnt  low,  low,  nnderaeadi  Ae  daf , 
In  Us  gpring  wpoB  tUa  tpgiag^y.  * 

Passes  to-dav 

All  the  pnde  of  young  life  begmi. 

All  Ae  nope  of  fife  yet  to  ran ; 
Who  dares  to  queetion  when  One  saith  **  N^f !  ** 
Mnmnr  aotl  Only  pray. 

Eaten  to-day 

Aao  Aer  body  in  dmrehysrd  sod, 

AnoAer  sool  on  the  life  in  God. 
His  Christ  waa  buried,  yet  lives  atwa^ 
Ttan        aod  go  your  ww^ 


DKAD  BEOKONmO. 
"  An  aocoont  of  flie  sUp^  oonrse  and  Aslinee^ 
eatoultted  wittoot  the  aid  of  edestU  ebsKn> 
ttOB."—  WebtUr'a  Dieiiimmj. 

IiABT  night  my  Soul  drove  oot  to  sea 
Down  throngh  the  Pagan  gloom. 

As  chartless  as  Eternity, 
And  daogeroas  as  Doom. 

By  blinding  gusto  of  no-Qod  chued, 

My  crazy  craft  plunged  on ; 
I  crept  aloft,  in  pirnyen,  to  find 

Tha  light-bonae  of  the  Dawn. 

Ko  shore,  no  star,  no  sail  ahead, 

"So  look-out's  sarins  song — 
Death,  and  the  rest,  athwart  my  howi^ 

Afid  all  my  reckoning  mong  I 


A  SOBS  EOBATUlTAt 
(Aprapof  of  oar  pnaent  fiudgn  rditiaiii.) 
"  JuBtnm  et  tenacem  propositi  vim 
Non  dviam  ardor  prava  jabeottam, 
Non  vnltns  instaotis  tyraani, 
Hente  quatit  solida      *  * 

•  «*••• 

•  «      *      *      •  -  « 
Si  frMliu  Ulabitar  oiUt 

ImpavUnm  feriam  rthus." 

(Or,  in  Jfi-.  Pkmcft't  vmacolar.) 
36bii  Bull,  in  the  rijAt,  most  composedly  brooks 
Tha  Frendi  Colonels'  propom  for  shooting 
or  sahring  bim ; 
He  cares  not  for  Loois  Ifapoteon'a  Mack  looki^ 
And  if  the  cracked  Umiven  takes  to  belab'ring 
him. 

Bt  bat  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  "go  i^"  sayi 
he; 

"It  iMai  to  please  wn,  and  It  doesDl  hurt 
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SWALLOWS. — HOOD  ON  DUELLtNO. 


6B1EF  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

O  nxAKTA  that  never  ceue  to  jtua  ! 

O  brimming  tears  that  ne'er  ue  dried  I 
The  dead,  though  iher  depan,  return 

As  if  ihcf  had  not  died ! 

The  living  are  the  only  dead ; 

The  dead  live— nevermore  to  die ; 
And  often  when  wc  mourn  them  flod 
They  never  were  so  nigh  1 

And  though  they  lie  beneath  the  waves, 
Or  sleep  withm  the  clinrrhyard  dim — 

(Ah  !  throngh  how  many  differcDt  graves 
God's  children  go  to  him  I) 

Yet  every  grave  gives  up  its  dead 
Ere  it  is  overgrown  with  grass ! 

Then  why  shoaTd  hopcles*  tears  be  shed, 
Or  need  we  cry  Atos ! 

Or  why  should  memory  veil'd  with  gloom, 
And  like  a  sorrowing  moanicr  craped, 

Sit  weeping  o'er  an  empty  tomb 
Whose  captives  have  escaped  1 

'Tts  but  a  mound — and  will  be  mossed 
Whcn'or  tho  sammcr  grass  appears  ; — 

The  loved,  though  wept,  are  never  lost ; 
Wc  only  lose  oar  tears. 

Nay,  Hope  mar  whisper  with  tho  dead. 
By  landing  forward  whore  tliey  are ; 

Bat  Memory,  with  a  backward  tread. 
Communes  with  them  a&r  I 

The  joys  wo  lose  are  but  forecast, 
And  we  shall  And  tliem  all  once  more; — 

Wo  look  behind  m  for  the  Past, 
Bntlol  'tia  all  before  I 


SWALLOWS. 

Now,  o'er  the  harx'cst  meadows  green 
Their  arrow-headed  forms  are  Rcen  ; 

Now,  o'er  tho  pool  tliey  skim. 
An  if  they  wish'd  to  dive  IkjIow, 
To  those  far-sinkitig  skies  whicli  glow 

Down  through  the  waters  dim. 

With  skilful  wings  their  white  breasts  lave. 
And  oft  the  smooth  translucent  wave, 

Hecordii  the  during  feat ; 
Until  they  shyly  dart  away 
To  whoro  the  swarming  insects  play. 

In  some  calm  cool  retreat. 

Within  the  l>ocoh's  gloaming  shade. 
They  flit  through  every  sorabro  glade 

Like  bats  upon  the  wing ; 
So  swift  and  silently  they  go. 
Amid  tho  foliage  to  and  fro, 

As  'twere  some  secret  thing. 

Thcnro  home  to  shelt'ring  eaves  they  hie. 
And  hams  and  lofts  with  twitt'iing  ciy. 

Melodiously  resound ; 
And  then  each  dark  worm  nest  they  seek. 
To  feed,  from  fond  exhaustless  beak 

Tho  mouths  that  open  round. 

Once  more  !  once  more  1  away  they  dart, 
To  ransack  with  a  curious  art. 
The  water,  earth,  and  air; 
Tho  ibadettliomfiadoir,  pool  and  iky, 


Aa  if  they  knew  most  hapfnlj. 
Each  jc^  secreted  mm. 

With  tantalLced  and  laggard  aigiht. 

We  tr^  to  trace  their  thonght-swift  flig^ 

Wliich  thing  may  never  he ; 
We  can  bat  wish,  from  this  fair  earth, 
Our  labor'd  pleasures  and  feign'd  mirth 

As  innocent  and  free. 

Tct  it  may  hap,  perchance,  they  priae 
Far  better  than  their  own  clear  skiea. 

The  heavens  beneath  the  poo' ; 
And  Earth's  reflectiona  calm  and  ptm 
May  lovelier  be  to  them,  I  ween, 

Than  meadows  fresh  and  cool. 

Bat  if  this  striving  world  of  men 
Should  Eccm  to  their  nntutored  ken 

A  happier  than  their  own  ; 
Their  blissful  pinions  lot  them  star. 
And  thcv  shall  wish,  ere  one  short  day, 

Sncn  knowledge  all  unknown. 

—HmadKid  ITtiA. 


HOOD  ON  DUELUKG. 
ToH  Hood  describes  an  intended  dnel  wVd 
was  prevented  bv  an  amicable  arrnngemeot  mi 
upon  the  ground.  The  parties — &&.  Brady  v 
Mr.  Cluy — rivals  for  the  affections  of  MbtXl^ 
Boll,  find  it  necessary  te  appeal  to  arms : 

But  first  they  found  a  friend  apiece. 
This  pleasant  thought  to  give — 

That  wliea  they  both  were  dead,  they'd  bnt 
Two  seomds  yot  to  live. 

To  meaaurc  out  the  ground,  not  long 

Tho  seconds  next  forebore ; 
And  having  taken  one  rash  step. 

They  tow  a  dozen  more. 

They  next  prepared  each  pistol  pan. 

Against  tne  deadly  strife  ; 
But  putting  in  the  prime  of  death. 

Against  the  prime  of  life. 

Now  all  was  ready  for  the  foes ; 

But  when  they  took  their  stands, 
Fear  made  them  tramble  so,  they  found 

They  both  were  thaking  hands. 

Said  Mr.  C.  to  Mr.  B., 
"  Here  one  of  us  must  fall. 
And,  like  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  now, 
Bo  doomed  to  have  a  ball. 

"  I  do  confess  I  did  attach 
Misconduct  to  your  name ; 
If  I  withdraw  the  charge,  will  then 
Your  ramrod  do  the  same  ?  " 

Swd  Mr.  B,,  "  I  do  agree  ; — 
But  think  of  Honor's  courto, — 

If  we  he  off  without  a  shot. 
There  will  be  strange  rvporU. 

"  But  look  ;  the  morning  now  is  brig^ 
Though  cloudy  it  b^n; 
Why  can't  we  aim  above,  as  if 
We  had  cmlied  out  the  sun  ?  " 

So  up  into  the  harmless  air 

Their  bullets  they  did  send ; 
And  may  all  other  da^  hav* 

That  vpalto*  in  the  end. 
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MICHAEL 

Frma  Th«  Qauterly  Review. 

1.  The  JAfe  of  Afichad  Angela  BuOncaroti, 

with  TraadttiionM  of  many  of  Hi  Poemt 
and  Letter*.  Bj  John  8.  mrford,  Esq., 
D.CL.,  In  two  Tola.  London, 

18fl7. 

2.  JUttstTaiionStArehitecturaland  Piciorial, 

of  the  Oeniua  of  Michael  Angelo  Suon- 
arroti.  With  Descriptions  of  the  Flatea 
by  the  Commendttore  Caoina,  C.  R. 
Cockerell,  Enq^  R.  A.,  and  John  S.  Har- 
ford,  Esq.,  F.B.S. 

The  two  volumea  upon  ItKchael  Angelo,  hy 
ft  gentleman  of  Mr.  Harford's  station,  ere  no 
•  sU^t  testimony  to  the  enlightened  attention 
now  deToted  to  the  suhject  of  art  by  the 
class  most  at  liberty  to  choose  their  own 
studies  and  recreations.  Such  free-will  offer- 
ings are  the  more  raluable  from  the  drcum* 
stance  that  they  are  usually  presented  with  a 
liberality  as  regards  time,  trouble,  and  money 
which  the  more  professional  contributor  can 
•eldom  afibnl,  and  which  this  work  ofiers  to 
us  in  more  than  common  abundance.  Mr. 
Harford's  name  was  previously  known  to  the 
public  in  honorable  connexion  with  that  of 
die  illtutrious  olyect  of  his  labors  for  ser^ 
lices  rendered  in  tin  same  liberal  spirit  to 
artists  as  well  as  to  art.  In  1894,  he  pub- 
lished, at  considerable  expense,  a  plate  of  the 
Sistine  ceiling,  no  less  remarkable  for  its 
large  size  than  for  the  effect  of  color  produced 
by  an  elaborate  application  of  the  chromo- 
lithographic  process.  Considering  the  dou- 
ble difficulty  of  giving  any  adequate  idea  of 
a  work,  itself  seen  under  so  miny  dlsadran- 
tages,  Mr.  Harford's  plate  may  be  pronounced 
the  most  succeesfol,  as  a  general  representa- 
tion of  the  odling  yet  produced.  The  profits 
of  the  nie  an  derotAd  to  Ibe  benefit  of  the 
Aatists*  General  Benerolent  Institution.  This 
fine  littwgraph  ii  now  incorporated  with  a 
folio  of  engravings  aoeompanying  the  lafe, 
in  which  no  pains  have-  been  spared  to  assist 
the  public  to  comprehend  Michael  Angelo  as 
aKhttect  as  well  as  painter,  and  which,  having 
the  advantage  of  a  careful  and  enthusiastic 
essay  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cockerell,  is  valu- 
able with  or  wiUiout  the  work  it  illustrates. 

But  it  is  not  in  generority  of  labor  or  lib- 
arality  o'  illustration  alone  that  Mr.  Harford 
■hows  the  independent  amateur;  the  mode 
in  which  he  has  conceived  his  subject  ii 
strictly  true  to  that  character  also.  He  may 
bt  said  to  lead  the  reader  np  to  Mkdiael  An- 
gelo bj  every  imiuci  euept  that  which 


ANOELO.  723 

moat  appertuns  to  connoisEeursbip.  We  ap* 
proach  the  great  Florentine  by  little  help  of 
critidftm,  and  by  few  standards  of  comjiari- 
son,  cither  with  himself  or  others,  but  rather 
through  the  literature,  philosophy,  and  salient 
forms  of  thought  ci  his  day;  the  author 
touches  on  none  of  the  disputed  points  in  his 
history ;  he  gives  us  no  list  of  the  works  of 
this  unprecedented  pluralist  in  art ;  but,  on 
the  prind|de  that  a  man  is  best  known  by  his 
assodatea,  he  introduces  him  surrounded  by 
those  living  characters  whom  he  believes  to 
have  inflnmced  hu  mind  as  well  as  his  des- 
tiny. Thus  the  chief  personages  of  that  m}-s- 
terious  Florence  of  the  15th  century  are 
auccessiTely  evoked  before  us — Lorenzo  de* 
Medici,  the  magniBcent  Egotist,  the  de\'otee 
chiefly  of  a  spurious  Platonism,  the  patriot 
only  in  art  and  learning — Politi&n,  the  Medi- 
cean  laureate,  and  tutor  to  the  future  Leo 
X. — Ficinio,  the  high-priest  of  the  philosophic 
Academy — Pico  de  Mirandola,  the  lisser 
Italian  Crichton — Matteo  Franco — Bartolom- 
raeo  ScaU — Luigi  Puici — with  minor  literati, 
sparkling,  profligate,  and  classic — and,  finally, 
the  melancholy  figure  of  the  puritanic  martyr 
Savonarola,  whose  stem  trumpet-call  of 
Christian  protest  is  heard  in  harsh  oppo«tion 
to  the  lulling  Pagan  tones,  which,  floaling  on 
the  surface  of  Italian  society  show  the  deep 
moral  corruption  beneath. 

Nor  are  the  results  of  Mr.  Harford's  labors 
dependent  for  interest  on  the  netuve  of  his 
subjects  only.  No  matter  what  the  theme — 
and  our  short  summary  comprehends  the  very 
antipodes  of  the  dull  and  interesting  in  sys- 
tems and  men — from  the  dreariest  dreams  of 
modem  Ptatoniam  equally  as  from  the  stir- 
ring echoes  of  the  Reformatioa  }'on  side  the 
Alps  (his  fovorite  and  leading  topic),  thli 
hard-working  volunteer  extracts  a  narrative 
so  land  and  elegant  as  to  affiird  little  concept 
ttOD  of  the  obscurity,  worldliness,  and  ped- 
antry through  whidi  he  himself  has  forced 
his  way. 

In  this  desire  to  reflect  light  on  the  life  he 
has  undertaken,  from  every  form  of  intellec- 
tual  depth  or  sophistical  surAice  at  all  coinci- 
dent with  it,  Mr.  Harford  expresses  not  only 
hM  own  feelings,  but  that  of  an  important 
and  h^hly-eultivated  clasa  To  such  thinkers 
gTMt  part  of  the  interest  inspired  by  art  con- 
sists in  its  supposed  eonnexioa  with  the  mind 
of  its  pnnod  i  and  though  not  prepared  to 
agree  mresoTedly  with  this  belief  it  may  be 
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accepted  as  one  of  those  cases  m  which  an 
opinion  may  bear  good  fruit  without  being 
strictly  founded  on  truth.  Whatever  reason 
indeed,  leads  the  educated  and  the  excellent 
to  take  an  interest  in  art  is  a  good  reason, 
though  it  may  not  be  one  of  sound  philoso- 
phy. Interesting,  therefore,  as  are  Mr.  Har- 
ford's volumes  on  rarious  grounds,  there  is 
nothing  in  them  more  so  than  the  fact  that 
one  in  hia  position  should  devote  his  best 
energies  to  detail  the  minutest  particulars  of 
■  great  artist's  existence ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  ean  imagine  no  tribate  more  hon- 
orable to  the  memory  of  the  great  Floren- 
tine than  is  thos  paid  by  the  learning,  the 
liberality,  and  the  piety  of  so  thorough  an 
English  gentleman. 

As  respects  the  tone  of  earnest  pietywhich 
pervades  the  work,  it  is  no  ti'ifling  indication 
of  the  religious  feeling  of  our  19th  century 
that,  in  the  desire  to  vindicate  taste  by  a 
higher  principle,  by  reconciling  the  life  and 
works  of  Michael  Angeto  with  the  pure  doc- 
trines of  Christianity — the  true  solution  af 
Mr.  Harford's  labors — this  gentleman  does 
not  stand  alone  among  modern  writers  on 
art  The  same  deure,  however  difierent  in 
application,  may  be  seen  in  M.  Bio's  work 
on  "  Leonardo  da  Vinci  et  son  Ecole."  If 
Mr.  Harford  fondly  aims  to  glean  from  the 
emanations  of  Michael  Angelo'a  mind,  both 
as  an  artist  and  poet,  the  indications  of  an  in- 
cipient Protestant,  M.  Rio  as  fondly  claims 
the  art  of  Leonardo  and  his  school  as  the 
only  consistent  result  of  true  Catholic  doc- 
trine. Both,  by  these  means,  invest  their 
subject  with  an  interest  beyond  the  reach  of 
art;  both  inspire  the  reader  with  the  most 
respectful  convictions  of  their  Hnoerity;  and 
both,  perhaps,  lead  us  somewhat  to  ponder 
Upon  the  absence  of  all  philosophical  connez- 
ion  between  such  premises  and  conclosions. 

While  the  impure  mythology  of  ancient 
Greece  is  known  to  have  mlisted  in  its  ser- 
vice the  highest  development  of  art  the  world 
has  ever  known,  it  would  be  vain  to  try  and 
trace  any  logical  consequence  between  the 
excellences  of  the  artist  and  those  of  his 
fiiith.  Art  may  derive  her  support,  in  a 
worldly  sense,  from  the  foulest  superstition  or 
from  the  purest  Christianity;  but  in  the  im- 
posubility  of  tradng  Ae  sources  of  her  ingpi- 
ration  to  both  these  extremes  alike  is  shown 
die  fkllocy  of  ascribing  it  to  either.  The 
fuller  the  Paatheon,  or  the  more  nunienius 
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the  legends,  the  more  abundant  are  her  mate- 
rials ;  but  as  regards  the  elements  whicix 
transmute  these  materials  into  art,  we  see  no 
rule  which  adjudges  them  to  the  prindplea 
of  one  form  of  faith,  superstition,  or  idolatry, 
more  than  to  those  of  another.  Byzantine 
art,  it  is  true,  may  be  characterized  as  the 
strict  exponent  of  Byzantine  religious  princi- 
ple from  the  6th  to  the  12th  century ;  that, 
however,  which,  properly  spealuiig,  was  no 
art,  can  constitute  no  example.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  obedience  to  prescription  and 
tradition  be  the  banner  or  the  Roman  Church, 
and  liberty  of  thought  and  pn^resa  that  of  ' 
the  Protestant,  it  would  puzzle  any  compe- 
tent analyser,  in  conudering  the  highest 
forms  of  Itahan  art,  to  separate  one  from 
the  other.  In  adherence  to  established  types 
and  subjects,  both  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 
Michael  Angelo  were  faithful  Catholics  {  in 
innovations  of  every  kind  in  the  practice  of 
their  great  language  they  were  arrant  Pro- 
testants. It  may  be  thought  that  we  here 
infer  that  the  Protestant  principle  is,  of  the 
two,  BS  much  the  more  important  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  art,  as  the  practice  of  the  artist  » 
more  important  than  the  sul^ect  on  which  it 
is  exercised.  The  great  Italian  masters  car^ 
ried  on  the  forms  of  Papal  tradition  as  the 
Greek  sculptors  those  of  heathen  mytholc^, 
because  they  found  them  ready  to  that 
hands;  but  the  verj'  existence  of  art,  as 
Byzantium  again  exempliSes,  is  dependent 
on  the  artist's  freedom  of  speech.  TTiere  is, 
however,  a  fallacy  in  the  mere  admission  of 
these  doctrinal  ideas  into  reasoning  upon  art 
which  cannot  be  too  much  deprecated.  The 
definitions  of  blackness  and  wluteness  would 
not  be  more  out  of  place  applied  to  music, 
nor  those  of  hardness  and  softness  to  pei^ 
fumes,  than  the  ideas  involved  1^  the  tenne 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  as  applied  to 
art.  There  are  feelings  in  man  and  appear- 
ances in  Nature  which,  joined  together  in 
holy  wedlodt,  engender  art;  but,  howerer 
the  union  may  be  stimulated  by  fervor,  en- 
couraged by  piety,  and  favored  by  a  holy 
life,  articles  of  belief  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it  If  we  were  asked  to  define 
which  are  the  punters  in  the  whole  range  of 
art  who  have  m(»t  imbued  their  works  with 
the  expresmon  of  religious  fervor,  we  should 
name  two  as  far  severed  by  creed  as  by  coun- 
try and  time — Fra  Angetico  and  Ary  Sct»ef- 
fer.  Only,  indeed,  by  recognising  the  iostinet 
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of  art  in  iu  true  dignify  u  tiie  inherituice 
of  the  nataral  man  can  the  apparent  dlacre- 
pandes  in  its  sources  and  aliment  be  recon- 
ciled, and  only  thus  can  it  be  freed  from 
tlioBe  theories  which,  however  attractive  to 
the  ancy,  serve  but  to  clog  it  with  niysticism 
and  confuHion.  In  no  respect,  therefore,  does 
the  faithful  follower  of  Home  more  pervert 
both  history  and  philosophy  than  by  the  fond 
assumption  tliat  in  the  difference  between  the 
doctrines  of  the  Papacy  and  those  of  the 
RefbrmaUon  lies  the  great  secret  of  Chris- 
tian art  from  Giotto  upwards.  One  is  tempted 
to  ask  in  return,  if  that  diffsrenee  in  doctrine 
be  answerable  for '  their  production,  why  it 
has  not  been  more  zealous  for  their  preserva- 
tion ?  This,  however,  is  too  large  a  question 
to  be  pursued  here,  and  «e  return  to  Mr. 
Harford. 

In  admitting  that  the  title  of  this  gentle- 
man's work  might  more  appropriately  have 
been  that  of  the  History  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  his  Times,  and  that  it  renders  far  more 
service  to  literature  than  to  art,  it  is  necessary 
to  remind  the  reader  that  Mr.  Harford  has 
not  only  taken  that  view  of  his  subject  most 
congenial  to  his  own  mind,  but  that  which 
every  writer  mu«t,  more  or  less,  be  compelled 
to  take  at  present  While  the  numerous 
materials  for  a  fivsh,  a  correct,  and  an  ampler 
luography,  left  by  Michael  Angelo  himself, 
and  preserved  in  the  Casa  Buonarroti  at 
Florence,  are  inaccessible  to  the  public,  little 
else  thoo  a  literarj'  memoir  can  be  put  to- 
gether. These  materials  contain,  we  are  in- 
formed, a  corresjwndence  of  above  three  hun- 
dred letters  on  the  part  of  Michael  Angelo 
with  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  Vittoria  Colonna, 
Daniel  de  Volterra,  his  nephew,  his  servant, 
&0.,  including  not  less  than  sixty  by  his  own 
hand  i  and  judging  from  those  we  have  been 
{nivileged  to  see,  they  would  serve  to  place 
his  personal  greatness  on  a  still  higher  pedes- 
tal than  it  has  even  hitherto  assumed,  and 
one  which  no  difierences  aa  to  the  merits  of 
hit  art  could  aflbct.  Meanwhile  all  researches 
made  vrithont  access  to  this  treasury  are  but 
laboriouii  diggings  for  water  with  a  fiiU  river 
in  sight  This  is  evident  from  the  scarce, 
however  welcome,  gleanings  which  are  pre- 
sented to  the  world  in  Le  Monnier's  recently 
published  12th  volume  of  the  new  edition  of 
Vsssri,  and  which  have  been  collected  from 
every  yet  published  source,  from  civic  records, 
the  ainAivea  of  andent  eccleaiaatieal  bodies, 
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and  other  doomnents.  It  is  therefive  the 
more  to  be  regretted  that  a  promise  made  by 
the  Signora  Buonarroti  herself,  to  mvest^iate 
the  MSS.,  and  answer  a  few  questions  on  the 

more  uncertain  points  in  Michael  Angclo's 
history,  was  frustrated  by  the  lamented  death 
of  that  lady  in  June,  1856. 

The  records,  therefore,  of  this  great  man 
rest  almost  entirely  upon  the  Lives  of  Vasari 
and  Condivi — the  one  copied  very  much  from 
the  other,  and  both  imbued  with  modes  of 
thought,  as  well  as  inaccuracies  of  fact,  so 
little  in  keepuig  with  the  dignity  of  their  sub- 
ject as  to  nntder  their  works  valuable  for  little 
more  than  an  outline,  and  that  a  very  defec- 
tive one,  of  his  career.  The  (drcumatance 
that  Michael  Angelo  was  the  only  liring 
artist  whose  history  is  ^ven  in  Vasari's  first 
edition,  accounts  for  its  bnng,  in  essential 
respects,  the  least  satisfactory  of  all  the  bio- 
graphies. Flattery  was  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  the  consciousness  that  the  book 
would  reach  his  hands  entailed  a  stream  of 
adulation  without  limit  or  discrimination. 
That  the  work  did  come  under  the  eye  of  its 
subject  we  are  assured  by  Vasari,  who  further 
inserts  a  sonnet  received  from  him  in  acknowl- 
edgement But  it  would  be  doing  little  jus- 
tice to  our  respect  for  the  great  man's  mem- 
ory to  believe  that  he  really  approved  of 
much  that  Vaaari'i  Life  of  himself  contains, 
or  that  his  sonnet — a  mere  eomplimenury 
apostrophe,  in  no  way  applicable  to  the  work 
— was  anything  more  Uian  a  convenlional 
mode  of  writing.  In  reading  this  I^ife, 
therefore,  the  circumstances  which  in  our 
times  would  add  materially  to  its  claims  to 
belief  must  be  considered  as  i)roportion!iteIy 
detracting  from  them.  Had  the  master  been 
dead  before  it  was  written,  better  discrimina- 
tion would  probably  have  been  exercised  than 
extolling,  for  example  (simply  because  it  was 
the  latest  executed),  the  Last  Judgment  above 
the  Sistine  Ceiling. 

But  in  retradng  the  lives  of  the  great 
luHan  representatives  of  art  it  must  be  re- 
membered as  a  rule  that  we  have,  in  great 
measure,  to  set  aside  those  opinions  which 
have  been  transmitted  with  them.  Sound 
news  as  to  the  real  nature  and  merits  of  art 
especially  demand  a  renunciation  of  the 
8i)eculative  and  the  fandful,  which  (at  least 
on  this  subject)  is  rarely  found  even  in  our 
matter-of-fact  nineteenth  century,  and  seems 
not  to  have  been  possible  in  the  dreamy  and 
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pedandc  fifteenth  and  nxicenth  eenturies. 
When,  dierelbfe,  we  eeek  to  be  enl^htened 
by  prinriples  supposed  to  be  imUbed  at  the 
very  fbuntam-IiMd,  we  an  met  hy  theories 
and  inquiries  so  vague  and  senseless  as  to 
abow  that  the  very  foundation  of  true  oon- 
noisfleurship  were  not  then  laid.  Even  the 
smtiments  put  into  the  mouth  of  Michael 
Angelo  himself,  in  a  reported  converaation 
with  Vittoria  Colonna  and  others,*  transmit 
to  ue  little  more  than  fiir-fetched  theories 
and  conceits,  ndther  worthy  of,  nor,  we 
should  say,  compatiUe  with  the  common, 
practical  sense  of  any  great  artist.  Two 
parallel  aneodotes,  howeTer,  from  the  Lives 
of  Leonardo  da  Vind  and  Michael  Angelo, 
ame  to  illustrate  more  prenscly  what  we 
mean.  Not  even  their  great  names,  it  ap- 
pears, were  any  protection  against  the  apecu- 
lationa  of  idle  pedmts  as  to  whether  Paint- 
ing or  Sculptiuv  were  the  superior  art — a 
question  about  as  much  to  the  purpose  in 
tiioBc  days  as  a  dissertation  on  the  compara- 
tiw  merits  of  fire  and  water,  before  a  railway 
committee,  would  be  in  ours.  The  answers 
of  each  great  painter  to  what  would  now  be 
thought  tJie  most  intolerable  intrusion  on 
their  time  are  characteristic  Leonardo  bends 
his  philosophic  mind  meskly  to  the  matter, 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion,  "  that  the  more 
an  art  induces  fodgue  of  body,  the  less  noble 
it  is."  t  Michael  Angelo,  then  in  his  ughty- 
flzst  year,  had  eridently  to  his  cxedit  never 
thought  on  the  matter  at  alL  Hs  thnefore 
flounders  for  a  few  lines,  in  d^renee  to  the 
habits  of  the  day,  in  speculations  as  to  the 
diffizrcnce  between  the  sun  and  the  moon,  on 
the  act  of  removing  material,  as  in  sculpture, 
and  that  of  laying  it  on,  as  in  painting. 
And  then  his  strong  common  sense  comes  to 
the  rescue,  and  he  bursts  ontirith  the  dictum, 

*  "  Mnnuscrit  de  Francois  de  Hollande.  Din- 
lof^e  snr  la  Peinture  dnna  la  Ville  de  Rome." 
This  MS.,  found  in  the  *'  Bibliotbique  de  Jisus  " 
at  Lisbon,  was  published  by  Count  Baczynski,  in 
bis  work  entitled  "Les  Arts  en  Portngnl."  It 
purports  to  give  the  views  of  Michael  Anf^lo  upon 
Flemish  art,  and  art  in  general.  If  genuine  in  the 
lowest  sense — that  Is,  if  such  a  conversation  toolc 
place  at  all— the  report  of  it  must  be  loolted  upon 
rather  as  what  the  critics  of  the  time  fancied  be 
ought  to  sny  than  as  what  this  great  anthority  can 
have  roullv  uttered.  A  palpable  contradiction, 
also,  regnrding  a  certain  well-known  picture,  prov- 
ing that  even  a  then  recent  transaction  in  the 
records  of  art  was  not  safe  from  misstatement, 
shows  how  little  the  reporter  aimed  at  common 
aoonracy. 

t  "  Quanto  plii  un  arte  porta  seco  fiiticR  di 
florpoi  tanto  pib  h  vile."— Trotfoto,  lib.  U.  cap.  14. 
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"  Since,  then,  the  same  spedea  of  tnteiligMice 
presides  ova-  Painting  and  Scnlptmre,  vrh^' 
not  make  peace  between  them,  and  cloae 
these  aidless  disputes,  the  time  consumed  m 
which  would  be  mudi  better  employed  m 
produdng  works  of  art  P  If  be  who  main- 
tains that  Painting  is  more  noble  than  Sculp> 
ture  writes  upon  other  Mtl^ects  as  he  does 
upon  tbia,  my  old  woman  would  have  written 
much  bettv." 

But  though  the  artist's  soul  might  be  vexed 
within  him  by  such  unprofitable  absurditiesi, 
yet  the  evil  for  awhile  afiected  not  art.  It  is 
one  of  her  glorious  uses  to  continue  a  reali^, 
even  when  there  is  little  left  that  may  be 
called  real  around  her.  This  it  is  whicb 
often  renders  her  an  apparently  illogiesl 
feature  in  history.  **Ex  pede  Uerculem" 
is  no  sure  argument  when  we  reason  from  art 
to  morals  f  least  of  all  in  the  Medioean  era, 
of  the  glory  of  which  we  are  apt  to  read  &r 
too  flattering  a  tale  by  the  light  of  those 
priceless  monuments  —  its  best  surrivora. 
The  recf^nition  of  that  divinity  which  doth 
hedge  art  is  an  indespensable  preliminary  to 
the  true  appreciation  of  her  nature.  So  lon^ 
as  she  was  faithful  to  herself,  the  most  ad- 
verse influences  had  no  power  to  harm  her. 
She  flourished  through  despotism  and  cor- 
ruption, and  remained  holy ;  vanity  and 
superstition  employed  her,  sophisb^  and 
siu|ndity  extolled  her,  and  she  was  not  defiled. 
She  had  a  charmed,  because  a  aeparate  ex- 
istence. In  point  of  foct,  the  high  but  vague 
ideaa  generally  entertained  of  the  advantagea 
surrounding  art  in  those  great  pictorial  times 
which  decorated  Florence  are  so  much  de- 
ducted from  her  real  worth.  How  ialas 
those  ideas  are,  in  the  main,  the  life  of  suofa 
a  man  as  Michael  Angelo  will  show.  Bat 
though  the  impediments  and  distresses  ant- 
fered  by  him  in  the  course  he  sought  to  run 
may  shake  our  fiuth  in  the  patronage  of  popes 
and  princes,  yet  we  still  nourish  delunons  as 
to  the  "atmosphere"  which  surrounded  an 
old  master.  Here  again,  bowevert  art  is 
lowered  by  a  felse  exaltation  of  things  arowid 
her.  Poetic,  indeed,  was  the  existence  of 
those  on  whom  the  sun  of  Italy  shone  in  the 
workshops  of  Italian  art.  Looking  cloaert 
however,  we  shall  see  little  that  would  now 
be  thought  encouraging  to  the  pride  of  the 
artist,  or  even  compatible  with  the  liberty  of 
his  calling.  The  original  contract  for  the 
pietore  by  Bmono  OonoU,  now  ia  our 
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National  Gallery,  wbSek  haa  huiy  come  to 
%lit,  is  an  example  of  the  terms  under 
which  a  great  pauter  vorked  in  the  days  <tf 
Lorenaa  de*  Medka.   It  runs  thus : — 

"  He  shflll  represent  on  the  laid  iavola  the 
hereinader  mentioned  figures  in  the  mode 
and  form '  about  to  be  expressed.  First,  in 
the  centre  of  the  said  picture,  the  figure  of 
Our  Lady  enthroned,  in  the  mode  ana  form, 
and  vilh  the  omaroenta  of  the  picture  on  the 
high  altar  of  St.  Mark  in  Florence.  And  on 
the  right  «de  of  the  said  jncture,  beside  Our 
Lady,  the  figure  of  St  John  the  Baptist, 
in  the  proper  usual  dress ;  and  next  to  him 
the  figure  of  St  Zenobro,  with  his  ornamented 
aaeerdotal  dress;  and  then  the  figure  of  St 
J^ome,  kneeling,  with  his  proper  and  usual 
accessories.  And  on  the  leu  side  the  undei^ 
mentioned  saints,  that  is  to  say,  their  figures  : 
first,  beside  Our  Lady,  the  figure  of  St  Feler, 
and  next  him  that  of  St  Dominick,  and  then, 
next  St  Dominick,  the  figure  of  St  Francis, 
kneeling,  wHh  every  ornament,  as  usual." 

There  are  few  patrons  of  art  nowadays 
who  would  not  hesitate  thus  to  dictate  to  a 
painter  even  in  treating  for  a  femily  picture, 
and  fewer  paintera  of  note  who  would  not 
itipnhite  for  liberty  iA  the  arrangement  of  his 
n^eet  aa  the  tine  jitd  non  of  his  success. 
We  must  dncend  indeed  to  a  low  class  of 
sodety  both  as  rt^ards  art  and  mannera  to 
find  those  who  would  either  give  or  take  a 
commission  in  this  spirit.  That  times  there- 
fore, have  changed  since  pictures  could  be 
ordered  to  pattern  is,  at  all  events,  a  thing  to 
rejoice  orer.  At  the  same  time,  fl^r  from 
looking  on  this  contract  as  derogatory  to 
Art,  we  regard  it  aa  a  high  tribute  to  the  real 
independence  of  this  godlike  vocation.  There 
might  be  little  regard  paid  to  the  painter's 
delicacy  and  dignity — he  might  be  addressed 
like  an  "artificer,"  as  he  was  then  literally 
denominated ;  but  the  art  that  could  aft>rd 
to  be  treated  like  a  trade,  the  art  that  could 
not  be  degraded,  was  Uie  real  thing  after 
bL 

Thus  far  our  remarits  ham  tended  to  show 

the  happy  invulnerability  of  the  true  teathetic 
temperament  against  eril  and  unfavorable  in- 
flueneea.  While,  therefore,  venerating  the 
Sense,  morality,  and  integrity  '  Michael 
Angelo,  which  passed  unsullied  through  a 
oorrupt  age,  there  is  no  cause  for  surpriae 
that  his  genius  should  have  shared  the  same 
immuni^'.  But  we  are  called  upon  now 
rather  to  argue  against  the  reversed  view, 
and,  by  the  same  rale,  to  dischum  the  bmefit 
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an  artist  is  supposed  to  derive  from  oertaia 
intellectual  advantages. 

In  the  belief  that  Michael  Angeki^  artistio 
powers  were  promoted  by  the  learned  sodety 
in  whrch  the  patronsge  of  Lorenzo  de'  Me- 
dia enabled  him  to  spend  the  impressionable 
years  of  his  early  youth,  Mr.  Harford  again 
shares  the  opinions  of  many  cultivated 
mmda.  It  is  natural  for  those  who  view  art 
from  a  literary  point  of  view  to  suppose  that 
the  attainmmts  which  contribute  to  general 
cultivation  should  be  especially  fertll^ng  to 
the  follower  of  the  fine  arts :  and  the  suppo- 
sition sounds  ao  complimentary  that  it  aeema 
strange  in  ua  to  wish  to  disown  it  But  no 
nustake  aa  to  the  imture  of  the  artiat'a  mind 
can  he  really  coraplimmtary  to  it  In  treaU 
ing  of  the  respective  domains  of  art  and  lit 
erature,  the  first  thing  to  be  kept  in  view  is 
the  difierenee  and  not  the  analogy  between 
them.  This  difierence  is  nowhere  more  pos- 
itively seen  than  in  the  resources  whence  each 
is  sustained.  No  two  great  classes  of  human 
intelligence  drink  really  from  the  same  spring. 
The  lamp  of  learning,  however  brightly  it 
may  bum,  can  shed  no  available  light  in  that 
separate  world  where  the  true  artist  lives. 
What  that  world  is — the  two  poles  of  whidi 
consist  of  the  highest  and  loweat  human  fao- 
uUies,  those  of  the  hand  and  Uiose  of  the 
spirit— would  be  difficult  to  define.  But  per- 
haps some  clue  to  the  intense  happinesa 
which  it  afibrds  may  be  Jiaced  to  the  fiuit 
that  the  tree  of  knowledge  has  so  little 
growth  there.  The  very  homage  of  an  artist 
to  his  art  rnuat  be  passionate,  and  not  in  the 
literary  sense,  ioteltectuaL  Better  it  is  for 
him  to  be  the  doting  sUve  of  an  impulse  than 
the  reasoning  and  consdous  disdple  <^  A 
prindple.  Hence  a  childlike  simplidty  of 
aun  has  always  distinguished  the  greet 
painur  and  sculptor;  he  ia  possessed  by  a 
feeling  stronger  than  himself  and  is  that  ab- 
sorbed, enthusjastio  creature  we  altematoly 
jnly  ud  envy — a  lover— his  Ufe  long;  and, 
though  Uie  course  of  hia  love  do  not  ran 
smooth,  yet  he  is  fi«e  from  the  anxietiea 
which  usually  beset  the  state ;  his  head  may 
be  unstored,  his  tongue  untotored,  hut  he 
knows  that  he  serves  a  mistress  who,  if  a 
man  do  but  give  her  hia  whole  heart,  makes 
no  difierence  between  the  aebolar  and  the 
ignoramus. 

Not  that  the  highest  skill  in  art  may  not 
be  accompanied  ^  scarcely  inferior  Uterary 
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attainmeDts.  Of  this  our  own  English  pic- 
torial annals  give  suffident  testimony.  But 
these  instances  prove  nothing ;  the  man  may 
stand  doubly  high,  the  artist  stands  but  or 
his  own  ground.  We  doubt  vhether  one 
ignorant  of  the  foots  would  read  Reynolds* 
cultivated  mind  in  the  technical  strength  of 
his  works,  or  guess  Stothard's  comparatively 
illiterate  life  in  the  ur  of  dassio  elegance 
which  stamps  his  style.  So  small  an  amount 
of  original  research  can  be  expressed  even  in 
the  most  erudite  picture  that  we  may  furly 
ask  what  advantage  1b  conferred  on  one 
whose  art  is  proverbially  long,  and  life  short, 
to  store  up  with  slow  pains  in  his  head  what 
half-a-dozen  lines  would  supply  &om  a  book, 
or  A  few  questions  extract  from  the  scholar  at 
bis  side.  The  cancelled  passage  in  the  Fel- 
sina  Pittrice,  which  questions  the  postdbility 
of  the  learning  dispkyed  in  the  Parnassus, 
the  Heliodorus,  School  of  Athens,  &e.,  having 
entered  "  the  humble  mind  of  an  Urbinese 
potter"  might  have  been  more  courteously 
expressed  {  but  the  light  of  sound  philosophy 
rises  clearer  from  this  impertinence  than 
from  the  flourish  about  "  the  learned  and  al- 
ways fruitful  ideas  of  the  gran  Raffadlo  " 
which  replaced  it.  Ab  for  Michael  Angela, 
considered  as  an  illustration  of  this  question, 
our  arguments,  whether  true  or  false,  might 
have  been  spared.  He  is  the  last  man  from 
whom  any  fanded  reaction  of  letters  ujran 
art  can  be  worked  out.  If  there  be  anything 
in  this  world  more  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  literature  and  conversation  of  his  times, 
it  is  the  siurit  wMoh  speaks  in  his  works.  On 
the  one  band,  a  rage  for-classio  literature  and 
style,  and  the  slip-slop  revival  of  a  bygone 
philosophy ;  on  the  other,  forms  which  dis- 
own the  remotest  analogy  with  the  antique, 
aud  conceptions  of  a  force,  energy,  and 
strangeness,  before  which  even  the  philosophy 
of  art  is  sometimes  silent  Nor  is  there  any 
ground  for  believing  that  Michael  Angelo  re- 
ceived what  would,  either  then  or  now,  be 
called  a  liberal  education.  He  was  versed  in 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  as  many  an  Italian  was 
also  who  could  not  so  much  as  read.  He 
knew  his  beautiful  native  tongue,  and  used  it 
like  a  true  poet;  be  studied  such  mechanical 
Bcienees  as  then  were  taught,  and  applied 
them  with  a  sa^^adty  for  beyond  his  day; 
and  be  so  far  gave  in  to  the  baUts  of  the 
period  as  to  acquire  the  power  of  writing  bad 
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Latin.*  But  with  this  last  exception  bis  fine 
sense  and  judgement  seem  to  have  held  him 
aloof  from  nil  those  cold  and  useless  forma  of 
leanung  on  which  the  Italian  mind  was  thea 
more  starved  than  fed,  and  wbidi  were  re- 
served for  the  cultivation  of  artists  of  a  very 
di&rent  mould  from  himself.  Vatari  him- 
self may  be  cited  as  the  exponent  of  that 
school  in  which  the  reaction  of  letters  upoc 
art  may  be  really  traced — ^his  pictorial  con- 
ceptions, equally  as  his  literary  raffionameiUi 
teem  with  classic  erudition.  The  system, 
however,  is  known  by  its  fruits.  By  the  time 
that  artists  had  been  turned  into  scholara, 
the  art  that  less  learned  bands  had  be- 
queathed to  then  had  hopelessly  declined. 

We  may  therefore  venture  to  consider  the 
artistic  career  of  Michael  Angelo  devoid  of  all 
reference  to  the  religious  or  !iterary  influences 
of  his  life.  What  made  him  essentially  what 
he  was  who  shall  say  P  Yet  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  constitution  of  his  mmd  on  wbidi 
a  theory  may  be  hazarded.  That  favored  por- 
tion of  numkind  to  whom  Florence  is  familiar 
will  have  observed  certain  salieni  peculiaritiea 
in  her  ecclesiastic  and  domestic  architecture. 
Looked  down  upon  from  any  of  the  numerous 
heights  surrounding  the  city,  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  the  most  airy  and  most  ponderous 
structures  meet  the  eye;  giring  the  impres- 
sion of  having  owed  their  erection  alternately 
to  the  hands  of  fairies  and  of  giants.  The 
Campanile  of  Giotto,  "  with  ebony  and  ivory 
inlaid,"  looks,  as  anybody  beside  the  EropMor 
Charles  V.  might  have  sud,  only  fit  to  be  put 
under  a  glass  case— the  Strozsi  and  Riecudi 
palaces,  and  the  Falano  Vecchio,  what  Atlas 
himself  would  groan  to  lift.  Of  the  Mry 
structures  we  have  nothing  to  suggest ;  hut 
those  stupendous  rough-hewn  piles,  including 
the  Royal  Pitti,  which  are  neither  Renaissance, 
Antique,  nor  Christian  in  character,  serve  to 
identify  the  Medisval-Florentine  as  the  de- 
scendant of  that  Etrurian  race  which  set  the 
stamp  of  its  strength  upon  the  Cyclopean  re- 
mains still  existing  in  Tuscany,  and  of  its  en* 
ergy  and  tendency  to  exaggeration  on  its 
painted  vases  and  monumental  decorations. 
Just  such  In  strength,  energy,  and  tendency 
to  exaggeration  was  Midiael  Angelo,— a  view 
we  And  adopted  by  Winkelmann.  This  offers 
a  clue  to  his  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  and  may 

*  See  OiuUandi's  *'  I.ett«<Q  ardsticbe  Hirbcbui- 
Bnonarroti  a  Francesco  Fortnnato,"  vol.  i.  p. 
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fivtlier  account  for  tho  popularity  hts  works 
enjoyed  from  the  first  in  his  own  land.  7!%ey 
vent  to  the  hearts  of  a  people  in  whose  ashes 
the  ancient  fires,  though  expiiingi  were  not 
yet  extinguuhed.  Not  that  be  was  the  first 
Tent  of  that  voleanio  heat ;  such  men  as  Spin- 
ello  of  Arezzo,  Luca  Signorelli,  the  Utanie 
Bandro,  Pollajuolo,  whose  picture  in  our  gal- 
lery was  painted  the  year  of  Michael  Angelo'a 
birth,  were  nil  more  or  less  moulded  in  the 
old  Etrurian  furnace ;  in  all,  however,  that 
most  aBtonieheB  the  mind,  and  most  puzzles 
it  also,  the  great  Buonarroti  may  be  considered 
to  embody  its  last  and  culminating  vigor. 

Michael  Angelo  was  bom  on  the  6th  March, 
147d,  and  not  1474,  as  stated  by  modern  his- 
torians, Mr.  Harford  included ;  the  three 
months'  difierenoe  in  the  Florentine  style, 
wluch  at  that  time  commenced  the  year  on  the 
20th  March — AnnondaUon  day — having  been 
orerloc^ed  in  the  adoption  of  the  dates  ^ven 
by  Vasari  and  Condivi.  The  tradition  of  his 
descent,  on  the  ftther's  side,  from  the  Counts 
of  Canossa,  appears  also  to  rest  on  erroneous 
foundations.  Even  the  credulous  Vasari  states 
it  only  on  the  authority  of  "  secondo  eke  si 
dice."  Condivi,  however,  enters  ardently  in- 
to particulars  with  the  view  to  exalt  the  family 
honors  of  his  hero,  which  resolve  themselves 
chiefiy  into  two  facts.  First,  that  the  sup- 
posed founder  of  the  Buonarroti  family — a 
Messer  Simone  di  Canossa — was  Podesti  of 
Florence  in  1250;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
Canossa  and  BuonarroU  arms  agreed.  Mod- 
em mreatigaUoD,  however,  has  failed  to  find 
any  confirmation  on  either  of  these  points. 
No  Simone  di  Canossa  can  be  traced  in  the 
Florentine  records  as  PodestA  at  all ;  nor  does 
it  appear  that  any  identity  existed  between 
the  Canossa  and  Buonarroti  escutcheon,  both 
of  them  traceable  in  Tuscany  through  many 
centuries,  until  the  senator  Ftlippo  Buonarroti, 
well  known  a^  an  archffologiat,  and  who  died 
in  1733,  added,  by  way  of  giving  strength  to 
the  tradition,  the  Canossa  crest — a  dog  gnaw- 
ing a  bone.  On  the  other  hand,  Tiraboschi,* 
who  gives  a  long  and  erudite  account  of  the 
Canossa  fiunilj,  mokes  no  allusion  to  a  cod- 
nexioo  which  he  would  have  been  too  glad  to 
doim.  It  is  tme  that  Michael  Angelo  him- 
self credited  the  story,  and  that  it  received 
further  color  from  the  courtesies  be  recrived 
from  the  then  representaUve  of  the  Canossa 
«  Dbdooario  Topograflet^  p.  U4. 
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race.  But  this  proves  nothing  more  than  a 
greater  desire  on  the  port  of  two  individuals 
under  such  tnrcumstanoes  to  claim  kindred, 
than  to  inves^ate  the  evidenee  on  which  it 
rested.  We  have  stated  this  matter  at  length, 
though  Michael  Angelo^  name  can  naiher 
lose  nor  gain  by  the  question,  as  a  spedmen. 
at  the  outset,  of  the  inaccuracy  which  attends 
these  old  gossiping  narrators,  especially  when 
some  point  of  family  vanity  is  concerned.* 

The  outline  given  by  these  writers,  slender 
asitis,  of  Michael  Angelo's  boyhood,  tends 
to  confirm  our  view  of  the  small  respect  in 
which  the  arts  were  then  practically  held. 
The  &ther  of  the  great  Buonarrod,  though 
possesung  the  house  at  Florence  and  the  viIIb 
at  SetUgnano  (both  still  in  the  &mity),  was 
poor  in  purse  and  education,  for,  if  Con^vi 
may  be  believed,  in  a  confoadon  put  into  his 
own  mouth, "  he  could  do  no  more  than  read 
and  write."  His  numerous  sons  were,  there- 
fore, djevoted  to  the  ulk  and  woollen  trade,  the 
young  Michael  Angelo  bring  alone  sent  to  a 
grammar  school  at  Florence.  Here,  however, 
the  incipient  artist  showed  no  craving  for  let- 
ters. The  pencil  was  his  plaything  in  school- 
hours,  and  his  study  in  play-time.  No  sooner 
was  this  propensity  discovered  than  it  waa 
treated  by  father  and  uncles  as  a  penal  ofinicc 
The  glorious  monuments  of  art,  then  fresb 
and  uninjured  before  their  eyes,  found  no  re- 
sponse either  in  their  taste,  pride,  or  vani^. 
The  republican  father  of  haberdasher  torn 
had  no  meny  on  the  recreant  who  dememed 
himself  to  art.  Both  writers  state  that  Lodo- 
vico  Buonarroti  resorted  to  the  usual  parental 
modes  of  curing  a  genius  of  its  bios — an  as- 
sertion which,  at  all  events,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
the  son  would  have  contradicted,  had-  it  not 
been  true.  It  was  not  only  that  the  foture- 
proved  how  little  they  comprehended  the 
character  they  tried  to  crush ;  it  is  evident 
that  the  boy,  from  the  first,  mast  have  given 
proofs  of  an  earnestness  and  ability  which,  in 
times  of  the  lowest  artistic  standards,  would 
havesecured  him  respect.  As  usual,  the  strong 
purpose  triumphed — he  was  apprenticed  to 
Domenico  Ghirlandijjo  whm  just  turned  fou^ 
teen.  The  foot  that  the  master  at  once  agreed 

e  The  sbseDce  of  all  confirmation  on  the  two 
points  al>ovfl  mentioned  was  ststed  as  eirly  as  174S, 
both  In  Manni't  and  Gori's  notes  to  Condivi,  which 
Mr.  Harford  doubtless  ovtrlookod.  Tfa«  auestiMi 
is  farther  treated  in  the  "  Prospatto  Oronowe^  " 
of  Lo  Mmmier's  sdition  of  Vasari. 
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to  pay  for  the  young  pupil'R  iervices,  instead 
ot  requiring  a  premium,  sbovs  with  what  suo- 
cess  hi«  school  lessons  had  been  neglected. 
The  same  opposition  was  rraewed  on  bis  sub- 
lequent  adoption  of  the  sculptor's  craft ;  Gbir 
berti's  "  Gates  of  Paradise  "  in  the  Baptutery, 
vhich  have  moce  ennobled  the  vocation 
tinoaghout  the  dviUsed  world,  had  not  then 
x^sed  it  in  Florentine  esteem ;  and  again  the 
dignity  of  the  house  of  Buonarroti,  vUch,  but 
for  the  arts,  would  probably  never  have  been 
heard  of  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  was  in 
arms  at  the  degradation  of  a  "  stone-mescm  " 
member.  The  word  "  scultore  "  would  not 
have  mended  the  matter.  So  long  was  it  be- 
fore the  dignity  of  art  was  acknowledged  at 
the  very  capital  of  its  empire,  that  Michael 
Angelo  himself,  in  mature  years,  sternly  re- 
proved 8  correqMmdent  for  addres^g  a  letter 
Michel  Angdo,  aeultoze,"  nminding  him 
that  mwe  deference  w»  doe  to  one  of  good 
funily.* 

The  little  that  is  told  us  of  the  young 
wholar's  apprentice  days  is  curiously  out  of 
keeping  with  his  subsequent  career  and  works. 
It  sounds  strange  that  the  boyhood  of  the 
most  subjective  artist  the  world  has  hitherto 
known  should  have  been  distinguished  chiefly 
by  the  abnegation  of  that  character.  We  are 
inclined,  therefore,  to  view  the  story  of  his  be- 
ing remarkable  for  habits  of  sucji  accurate 
imitation  that  his  copies  of  the  drawings  of 
old  masters  were  mistaken  for  the  originals 
by  the  owners  of  the  drawings  themselves,  as 
one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  love 
of  the  marvellous  outweighed  the  love  of  facts. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  boy  is  nowhere  more  in- 
dubitably stamped  aa  &ther  to  the  man  than 
in  the  early  bas-relief,  the  first  known  speci- 
men of  his  hand,  in  the  Casa  Buonarroti, 
where  all  that  can  be  well  distinguished  or 
admired  is  the  strong  likeness  to  himself. 

But  it  will  conduce  to  the  brevity  of  our 
survey  if  we  subjoin  a  chronological  table  of 
the  principal  events  of  his  life  and  of  his  works 
— this  last  most  necessary  appendage  of  a 
great  master's  career  having  been  first  at- 
tempted in  Michael  Angelo'a  case  in  the  pres- 
ent edition  of  Vasari,  whence  we  in  great 
■measure  derive  the  following  dates : — 

147s,  March  6. — Michael  Angelo  bom. 

•  US.  letter  In  the  Casa  Buonarroti. 
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1488,  Ajiril  1.— Entered  the  studio  of  Do- 
menico  Ghirlandajo.  (Vasari,  Le  Monnier's 
edition,  vol.  xii.  p.  160.) 

1488.  — Picture  of  S.  Antonio,  from  Martin 
Schongauer's  print :  stated  to  be  at  Bolt^oa. 
(Vas.,  p.  162,  and  note.) 

1469.— Entered  the  Academy  of  the  Medici 
Garden.   (Vas.,  p.  163.) 

1489.  — Head  of  Fawn  i  now  in  the  Sds 
degli  loscririoni,  in  the  Uffini.  (Vas.,  p. 
163.1 

1489-91.— Bas-relief  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Centaurs,  now  in  the  Casa  Buonarroti  (Vas., 
p.  165,  and  note.) 

Unfinished  picture  of  Madonna  and  Child, 
and  St.  John,  with  four  Angels.  Date  un- 
known. At  Stoke  Park.  Mentioned  by 
Rumohr,  Ztalienische  Forschungen,  vol.  iiL  p. 
96.  Described  by  Waagen,  Treasures  of  Art, 
vol.  ii.  p.  417. 

1492,  April  1. — ^Lorenzo  de*  Medici  died. 

1492. — Hercules,  in  marble,  7  ft  Sin.  high. 
Stood  for  years  in  the  Stroza  Palace.  After- 
wards sent  to  France.  Nothing  now  known 
of  it    (Vas.,  p.  165.) 

1493^Wooden  Crucifix,  for  the  chun^  of 
S.  Spirito.   Nothing  known  of  it   (Vaa.-,  p. 

166.  and  note.) 

1494,  January. — Colossal  Figure,  in  Siiow, 
for  Piero  de'  Medici.  (Pro^tto  Cronolt^co, 
vol.  xii.  of  Le  Monnin^i  emtion  of  Vautri,  p. 
.337.) 

1494,  autumn  of. — ^Visit  to  Bo!>>gna  and 

Venice.   (Vas.,  p.  166.) 

1495.  — Angel,  in  marble,  on  the  shrine  <^ 
St.  Dominick  at  Bologna.  (Vas.,  p.  167,  and 
note.) 

1490.  — Return  to  Florence.  Youthftil  St 
John,  in  marble,  for  Lorenzo  di  Fier'Hnceseo 
de*  Medid.   Nothing  known  of  It   (Vas.,  k 

167.  ) 

1495.  — Cupid  sleeping,  in  marble.  Ufe 
size.  Sold  to  Caroinal  S.  Giorgio  as  an 
antique.  1502,  in  possession  of  Isabella, 
Marchesa  di  Mantua.  Nothing  known  of  it 
(Vas.,  p.  167;  Gaj  e  Carteggio,  2,  53-4.) 

1496,  June  25.— First  visit  to  Rome. 
(Prospetto  Cronologico,  p.  339.) 

Cupid  in  marble.  Life  size.  Nothing 
known  of  it    (Vas.,  p.  169.) 

Statue  of  Bacchus,  in  marble.  In  corridor 
of  the  Uffizil   (Vas.,  p.  169,  and  note.) 

1499-1500.— Piet&,  m  marble.  St  PeterX 
Rome.  (Vas.,  p.  170.) 

1501,  June  6. — Contract,  by  which  Michael 
Angelo  engages  to  execute,  for  the  Cardinal 
Francesco  Piccolomini,  fifteen  stAtues,  3  ft 
8  in.  high,  for  the  Cappella  Piccolomini,  in 
the  cathedral  at  Siena.  From  a  subsequeot 
document,  ds^  September,  1504,  it  appean 
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that  only  four  atatues  were  finiahed.  Nothing 
now  known  of  them.  (Prosp.  Ctchl,  pp.  340, 
345.) 

1501,  AHgust  16.— The  trustees  of  S.  Maria 
del  Fiore  (the  Cathedral  of  Florence)  engage 
Michael  Angelo  to  execute  the  David  from 
an  ill-executed  marhle  figure  <A  David  which 
bad  long  Inin  in  the  court  nS  diat  ohurch. 
(Froep.  Cron.,  p.  342.) 

Id02,  Ai^t  12.— The  Signoiyof  Floienee 
eommisMon  Michael  Angeb  to  execute  a 
David  in  bronze.  Completed  1508.  Accord- 
ing to  Vasari  and  Varchi,  sent  to  France. 
Nothing  known  of  it.   (Frosp.  Cron.,  p.  342.) 

1A03,  A|ml  24. — Engaged  to  execute  twelve 
Apostles  in  marble,  about  8  fL  high,  for  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore.  (Prosp.  Croo., 
p.  343.)  The  statue  of  St.  Matthew,  now  in 
Corlile  of  the  Accademia  at  Florence,  appears 
to  have  been  the  only  result  of  this  contract 
(Vas.,  p.  176,  and  note.) 

About  this  lime  a  Virgin,  m  bronze,  for 
Flemiah  merchants.  Sent  to  Slanders. 
Nothing  known  of  it.   (Vas.,  p.  176.) 

About  this  time  eiroular  incture  of  Vlr^ 
and  Child  and  St.  Joseph,  for  Angelo  Doni, 
in  Gallery  of  UiSzii.    (Vas.,  p.  176.) 

1003,  November  I.— Julius  IT.  elected  po])e. 

1503-4. — Circular  bas-relief  of  Virgin  and 
Child.  In  Royal  Academy,  London.  (Vas., 
p.  175,  and  note.) 

1603-4.  — Circular  bas-relief  of  Virgin, 
seated,  with  the  Child  in  her  arms,  and  the 
infant  St.  John  behind.  In  the  Ufifiai.  (Vas., 
p.  175,  and  note.) 

To  about  tbin  time  may  l>e  assigned  the 
statue  of  tlie  Virgin  and  Child  in  marble,  in 
the  church  of  Our  Lady  at  Bruges ;  men- 
tioned in  Albert  Durer's  Journal,  Easter, 
IffZL  (Passavant's  Kunstreise  durdt  Eng- 
land und  Belgien,  p.  363.) 

1504,  May  18.— Statue  of  David,  brought 
into  Piazza  del  Gran  Duca,  where  it  now 
atanda.   (Pros|j.  Cron.,  p.  344.) 

1504,  October.  —  Michael  Angelo  com- 
mences Cartoon  of  Plea.  (Pros.  Cron.,  p. 
345.)  Dates  of  payment  to  himself  up  to 
February  28.  1505.  (Gaye,  vol.  u.  p.  93.) 
Destroyed  during  his  life. 

1505.  — Invited  to  Rome  by  Julius  IL  to 
execute  his  monument.    (Vas.,  p.  180.) 

1505,  April.— About  this  lime  sent  to  Car- 
ram  to  superintend  excavotion  of  marbles 
for  the  monument  of  Julius  IL  (Prosp. 
Croo.,  p.  346.) 

1506,  beginning  of  July. — "Leh  Rome  in 
consequence  of  ^ssatisfaction  ^  at  treatment 
received  from  Julios  IL  regarding  the  monu- 
ment   (Prosp.  Cron.,  p.  347.) 

1500, November  27.— Went  to  Bologna; 
was  reconciled  to  Julius  IL  (Prosp.  Cron., 
p.  348.)    Works  of  monument  suspended- 

1506-7.— Bc^n  bronae  statue  of  Juliua  IL 
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1508,  February. — Bronze  statue  of  Julius 
II.  uncovered  at  Bologna.  (Prosp,  Cron.,  p. 
348.)  Destrojed  by  partisans  of  Bentivoglio, 
December  30.  1511.    (Prosp.  Cron.,  p.  351.) 

1508,  May  10. — In  Rome.  Commenced 
the  ceiling  of  the  ffiatine  Chapel.  (Prosp. 
Cron.,  p.  349.) 

1609,  November  1. — ^Part  of  the  ceiling 
uncovered  and  shown  to  the  public  by  order 
of  Juliua  n.   (Prosp.  Cron.,  p.  351.) 

1512.  — Seaflblding  for  works  of  the  cdHne 
still  standing  in  this  year.  (Vas.,  p.  192,  and 
note.) 

1512-13.— The  chapel  open  to  the  public 
(Vas.,  p.  192,  note.) 

1513,  February  24.— Death  of  Julius  n. 
1513. — Contract  with  executors  of  Julius 

II.  to  complete  the  monument  on  a  diminished 
scale.    (VnH.,  p.  200.) 

1513,  March  15. — Leo  X.  elected  pope. 
Works  of  monument  suspended. 

1616. — Michael  Angelo  at  Florence  towards 
the  end  of  this  year.  Executes  model  of 
facade  of  S.  Lorenao  for  Leo  X.  (Vas.,  p. 
201.) 

1516.  ^    Michael  Angela  chiefly  at  Car- 

1517.  rara  and  Pietra  Santa,  excavating 

1518.  marbles  fur  facade  of  S.  Lorenaot 

1519.  ■  which  was  never  executed.  (Prosp. 
1620.    Cron.,  pp.  352  to  369.)    In  1517  m 

■  1521.  Rome  for  a  short  time.*  (Prosp. 
Cron.,  p.  366.) 
1521,  October  26. — Memorandum  of  pay- 
ment to  workmen  for  completing  the  statue  of 
Christ,  now  in  S.  Mana  sopra  Minerva. 
(Prosp.  Cron.,  n.  364.) 

1521,  December  1.— Death  of  Leo  X. 

1522,  January  9. — ^Adrian  IV.  elected 
pope. 

1522-23. — Michael  Angelo  resumes  the 
monument  of  Juliua  IL  at  Florence.  (Vaa., 
pp.  204-5.) 

1523,  September  24.— Death  of  Adrian 
IV. 

1523,  November  19.— Clement  VII.  elected 
pope.'   Works  of  monument  suspended- 

1524.  — Michael  Angelo  commences  the 
Medici  monuments  in  Sacristy  of  S.  Lorenzo. 
(Prop.  Cron.,  p.  362.) 

1327,  Mjy. — Sack  of  Rome. 

1529,  April  6. — Appointed  commissary- 
general  of  the  fortincations  of  Florence. 
(Prosp.  Cron.,  p.  364.) 

1529,  July  26.— Sent  to  Ferrara  by  the 

•  This  fact  of  a  short  vi»it  to  Rome  in  1617, 
elicited  by  the  editors  of  the  last  edition  of  Vas- 
ari, supplies  a  long  missing  linit  in  Michael  Ann  - 
lo'g  histonr.  A  letter  from  Sebastian  del  Piombo 
to  him,  dated  Borne,  Dec.  S».  reports  the 

completkm  of  his  picmre  of  toe  nUsing  of  Lasa- 
rus,  and  mentions  Michael  Angelo  as  having  seen 
it  commenced.  Hitherto  all  evidence  of  the  great 
Master's  hnving  been  in  Bome  at  this  period  has 
beat  wonting. 
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l^noiy  of  Florence  to  ioipect  fortificationB. 
{Vtoip.  Cron.,  p.  367.) 

1629,  September. — Michael  Angelo  takes 
flight  from  Florence.  Vinta  Ferrara  and 
Venice.   (Prosp.  Cron.,  p.  369.) 

1529,  NoTember. — ^retunu  to  Florence. 
(Proap.  Cron.,  p.  376.) 

1629-30. — Repairs  the  injuries  done  to  the 
campanile  of  S.  Miniato.   (Va«.,  p.  211.) 

1530,  August  12.— Fall  of  Florence. 

1630.  — Paints  a  Leda  for  the  Duke  of 
Ferrarra  in  Florence,  and  work*  privately  at 
the  Medid  monuments.    (Vas.,  p.  207.) 

About  this  time  Michael  Angeto  executed 
the  fieures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the 
Medici  Chapel.   (Vai.,  p.  207.) 

1530-31. — Apollo,  in  nanile,  life  size, 
taking  an  arrow  from  his  quiTer.  Unfinished 
figure.  NovincorridorofUffiziL  (Va8.,p.2I2.) 

1531,  September  29.— the  two  female  fig- 
nres  on  Medici  monument  completed)  the 
others  blocked  out   (Gave,  vol  xi.  p.  229.) 

1531,  November  21. — ^Michael  Angelo  out 
of  health.   fFro^P*  Cron.,  p.  378.) 

1532,  Apnl. — Third  contract  for  the  monu- 
ment of  Julius  II.  (Prosp.  Cron.,  p.  380,) 

Summoned  to  Rome  by  Clement  VIL  to 
undertake  the  great  fresco  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment.   (Prosp.  Cron.,  p.  380) 

1534,  September  15.— Clement  VIL  died. 
Works  of  S.  Lorenzo  suspended. 

1534,  October  13.— Paul  IIL  elected  pope. 
Works  of  monument  suspended. 

1535,  September  1. — Appointed  supreme 
architect,  sculptor,  and  painter.  Last  Judg- 
ment already  begun.   (Prosp.  Cron.,  p.  384T) 

1536,  May  4.— The  Emperor  Charles  V. 
saw  the  monuments  in  the  Medici  Chapel  fin- 
iahed.    (Varchi,  Storia  Fiorentina,  lib.  xiv.) 

1541,  Christmas-day. — the  Last  Judgment 
uncovered.    (Vas.,  p.  224.) 

1542,  August  20. — Last  contract  for  Julius 
n.*s  monument.   (Ga}-e,  vol.  ii.  p.  301.) 

1644. — Design  for  marble  monument  for 
Cecchino  Bracci.  Not  executed.  (Prosp. 
Cron.,  p.  394.) 

1447,  January  1. — Appointed  architect  of 
St.  Peter's.   (Prosp.  Cron.,  p.  394.) 

£xec;ited  Cornice  of  the  Famese  Palace. 
(Vas.,  p.  231.) 

1649,  November  10— Paul  IIL  died. 

1649-60. — Michael  Angelo  completes  the 
frescoes  of  the  Pauline  Chapel.  (Vas.,  pp. 
224-4.) 

1550,  February  6.  Julius  m.  elected  pope. 

About  1556. — Marble  Deposition  from 
Cross  completed.  Now  in  Cathedral  at  Flor- 
ence.   (Vas.,  p.  226.) 

A  smaller  Pieti,  in  Marble ;  blocked  out 
Nothing  known  of  it.    (Vas.,  p.  249.) 

1556,  September. — Spanish  force  at  the 
^tes  of  Rome.  Michael  Aneelo  retreats 
into  the  mountains  of  Spoleto.  (Vas.,  p.  247.) 
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1657. — Invited  by  Duke  Cosimo  to  return 
to  Florence.  Deetines  the  offer  on  score  of 
the  works  of  8t  Peter's.  (Prosp.  Cron.,  pp. 
398^.) 

1663.— Executes  model  of  St  Peter's. 

(Vas.,  p.  253.) 

1564,  February  la— Death  of  Michael 
Angelo.   (Vas.,  p.  269.)* 

TMs  table,  it  must  be  owned,  with  its  alter- 
nate strata  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture, and  the  deep  gaps  of  wasted  time 
and  enei^  between,  is  a  melancholy  sum- 
mary of  one  of  the  longest  and  strongest 
lives  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  genius.  It  ia 
sad  enough  to  know  that  the  works  of  a 
great  mind  have  been  lost  in  the  varied 
chances  and  changes  of  centuries,  but  sadder 
for  to  perceive  that  they  have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  selfish  whims  of  those  who  should  most 
protect  the  artist's  time  and  peace  of  mind. 
Michael  Angelo  always  reminds  us  of  a  noble 
horse  falling  into  suecesuve  and  cruel  hands, 
each  caring  little  how  the  muscles  were  out 
of  practice,  or  how  the  harness  galled,  and 
one  crueller  than  all,  condemning  the  gene- 
rous animal  during  its  be^t  years  to  no  h^her 
occupation  than  to  cari  stones,  and  that  for 
buildings  which  were  never  so  much  as  put 
up.  It  is  true  this  was  all  in  kee[nng  with 
the  treatment  of  Italian  genius  in  the  highest 
forms  of  poetry.  Dante  had  been  exiled, 
Ariosto  was  being  slighted  by  Leo  X.,  and 
Tasso's  harder  fate  was  to  come.  But  the 
poet's  mind  may  be  vexed  into  action — "  they 
learn  by  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song : " 
the  painter's  has  this  vital  difference,  that  it 
must  be  tranquilized.  The  twenty  months  of 
the  pious  Adrian's  rdgn,  which  Italian  writers 
lament  as  mifitvorable  to  art,  were  halcyon 
days  for  Michael  Angelo ;  he  contimied  the 
works  of  the  monument  to  Julius  IL 

From  this  matter-of-fact  table,  as  we  have 
given  it,  stands  out  with  painful  distinctness 
the  two  trials  which  overdiadowed  his  life — 
the  protracted  "  Tragedy  of  the  Sepulchre," 

a  This  index  is  not  complete  withoat  mention- 
ing the  Brutus  which  gave  rise  to  the  well-known 
epigram,  and  which  is  placed  ander  the  head  of 
theFawn  in  the  Uffizii.  In  the  absence,  however, 
of  all  contemporary  record,  it  is  impossible  to 
atdgn  to  this,  the  only  bust  by  Michael  Angelo, 
any  proxiioate  date.  The  same  may  be  said  oT 
the  Dying  Adonis  In  the  UfRzii,  which,  as  Mr. 
Harfora  remftrks,  from  its  greater  conformity  to 
style,  and  from  the  inferior  qnality  of  the  marble, 
may  be  inferred  to  be  a  work  of 'his  yonth.  An 
ov^  hns-relief  of  a  Vlotk  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Sala  dsi  Poveri,  at  Genoa,  is  aim  believed  by  mod- 
em travelleri  to  be  his  work. 
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«s  Condm  denominates  the  Tidsntudea  at- 
tending the  monument  of  Julius  IL,  and  the 
repeated  banishments  to  Carrara.  We  shall 
return  to  each  of  these. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  with  com- 
mentators on  Michael  Angelo  to  endeavor  to 
exalt  his  merit  by  depreciating  the  advantages 
he  received,  forgetting  that  to  turn  advantage 
or  disadvantage  to  account  is  the  highest 
touchstone  of  genius.  Those,  hotrever,  who 
know  the  works  of  Domenico  Ohirlandajo 
will  hardly  hesitate  to  grant  that,  in  the 
jronng  BuonarrotTs  app^ticeship  to  him,  at 
the  verjr  time  that  great  punter  was  engaged 
on  his  nagniflcent  frescoes  in  'S.  Maria 
Novella,  lay  one  of  the  finest  opportunities 
for  education  in  art  ever  affiirded  to  a  young 
and  ardent  student.  A  picture  exists,  how- 
ever, placed  conjecturally  early  in  our  table, 
which,  if  granted  to  be  by  Michael  Angelo  at 
all,  places  this  fsct  in  the  stroiigeBt  light :  we 
allude  to  the  unfinished  picture  in  Mr.  La- 
bouchere'a  possearion— one  of  those  interest- 
ing pussies,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
puzzle,  in  the  domain  of  art}  of  the  paternity 
ai  which  there  is  at  present  no  eridenee  be- 
yond thatt  best  of  all,  which  is  fiunished  by 
the  likeness  of  the  ofispring.  Examined  by 
this  light  there  are  many  signs,  artistic  and 
moral,  which  tell  of  the  hand  of  the  tfaunderer, 
though  at  a  Ume  apparently  when  his  bolts 
were  not  fully  forged.  The  subject  is  the 
Vii^n,  the  Child,  and  St.  John,  with  two 
angels  standing  on  either  hand.  The  whole 
picture  is  incomplete  —  one  of  the  angel- 
oouples  only  sketched  in.  The  Virgin  has 
those  grand  abstract  features,  the  type  rather 
ci  some  stem  extinct  mythology  than  of  either 
elassio  or  Chmtian  fieeling,  which  constituted 
Michael  Angeto'e  ideal  when  he  idealised  the 
human  &ee  at  alL  She  is  cast  in  that  large 
•ealo  Mid  with  those  strong  fbrios  peculiar  to 
his  women,  her  figure  ^nlsd  up  in  the  grand 
perpendicular  line  from  seat  to  dioulder,  so 
opposed  to  the  hitherto  conventional  feminine 
•lope  from  throat  to  elbow,  and  resembling 
his  Madonna  in  the  Medici  chapel.  The 
angels  ore  not  so  distinct  in  their  evidence ; 
their  heads  (those  most  advanced,  two  of  the 
grandest  ever  rendered)  have  a  beauty  beyond 
that  which  his  hand  ever  gave,  and  a  sublimity 
beyond  any  other  master  we  know;  while 
the  fine  modelling  of  their  limbs  and  of  those 
of  the  children*  dev<»d  of  all  needless  anato- 
mical disjUajTiisnotn^arior— aawhat  modd- 
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ling  well  could  be  P— to  that  of  Ohirlandi^o 
himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  drapery  ia 
finer  than  any  which  appears  in  Michael 
Angelo's  authentic  works,  and  parts  of  it, 
especially  that  round  the  inbnt  Christ,  as 
foreign  to  his  subsequent  manner  as  it  is 
Mthfiil  to  that  of  the  school  in  which  he 
studied.  So  much  for  the  artistic  signs ;  the 
moral  evidence,  if  it  may  so  be  called,  is 
traceable  in  the  daring  which,  as  again  in  the 
Medici  Madonna,  left  the  right  bosom  of  the 
Virgin  bare — in  the  instinct  of  true  anatomy 
which  reusted  the  impoinble  insertion  of 
wings  into  the  shoulders  ctf  angels  in  human 
form,  in  the  general  lai^enesa  and  fireedom  of 
lines  which  pervade  tiie  whole  dengn,  in  the 
grandeur  of  every  portion,  and  in  the  spirit- 
uality of  none.  Tidung,  therefore,  all  these 
signs  into  consideration — the  strong  likeness 
of  one  part,  the  compatibility  of  another,  and 
the  incongruity  of  a  third,  we  venture  to  con- 
clude that  we  have  before  us  a  specimen  of 
the  great  master  before  he  lost  the  strength 
to  moderate  his  strength,  while  that  terri- 
ble "  energy  still  bent,  which  never  broke — a 
work,  in  short,  by  the  youthfiil  Buonarroti 
while  still  in  the  studio  of  Ohirlandajo. 

As  to  the  period  at  which  this  gloiioai 
fragment  was  begun  and  thrown  aude,  it  ean 
only  be  arrived  at  by  inf^«nee.  Nothing  in 
the  jncture  is  more  decided  tiian  that  it  was 
executed  before  he  became  possessed  of  tiiose 
extraordinary  anatomical  powers,  which,  once 
obtained,  he  never  afterwards  hid.  We  have 
thus  a  limited  period  left  us  for  the  probable 
date,  which  may  be  considered  in  two  divisions. 
If  this  work  was  the  exclusiTe  firuit  of  Ghir- 
landajo's  example,  and  of  his  own  interpreta- 
tion of  Nature,  it  must  be  assigned  to  ft 
period  when  he  was  but  fifteen  yenrs  of  age ; 
if  the  result  of  his  first  study  of  the  antique 
in  the  Medici  garden,  superadded  to  these 
conditions,  it  may  have  been  executed  any 
time  before,  or  when,  he  was  eighteen.  No 
argument  can  he  based  on  the  seeming  dis- 
parity between  these  tender  years  and  the,  to 
us,  mature  grandeur  of  this  work.  The  non- 
age of  most  of  the  Italian  painters  has  far 
exceeded  the  standards  of  modem  majority, 
and  the  youth  of  such  a  being  aa  Michael 
Angelo  evidently  as  far  outran  those  of  his 
compeers.  If  his  at  all,  it  is  as  young  as  any 
work  could  well  he  by  a  hand  which  at  fbor- 
teen  years  old  already  earned  a  premium 
from  tiie  muter  to  vhnn  he  was  bound.  The 
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•fmpathetie  beauty  in  the  angels'  heads,  the 
^>dued  action,  and  the  carefully-studied 
drapery  are  potaDily  only  the  expression  of 
that  reatiaint  proper  to  a  young,  kovever  ad- 
Ttnced,  disciple,  white  the  grandeur  of  char- 
acter which  pdnts  so  strongly  to  him  alone 
may  justly  be  d^ned  as  that  of  the  painter, 
man  or  boy,  who  could  carry  the  sdiool  in 
which  Michael  Angelo  studied  one  stage 
higher. 

With  this  picture  before  us,  one  is  tempted 
to  wish  that  the  tranimela  of  apprenticeship 
had  bung  longer  upon  him,  and  that  the 
world  had  seen  more  of  the  splendid  paces 
of  the  young  courser  before  the  curb  was 
removed.  Michael  Angelo,  as  his  history 
■hows,  was  one  who  espedally  ahone  in  what 
were  to  him  teefanical  hindrances.  The  pre- 
ftrenee  now  generally  awarded,  in  which  Mr. 
Harf<nrd  also  agrees,  to  his  qualities  as  a 
painter,  and  which,  granting  tUs  picture  to 
be  by  him,  here  recdves  further  confirmation, 
may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  fact  of  his 
never  feeling  quite  at  ease  with  the  brush. 
Bestraint  gave  birth  to  beauties  which  his 
liberty  disdained,  and  the  man  who  was 
mainly  inspired  by  difficulties  was  best  in- 
apired  by  those  he  never  quite  mastered.* 

Between  this  unfinished  work  and  the  great 
field  of  his  pictorial  powers,  the  Sistine  ceil- 
ing, a  period  we  conjecture  of  from  seventeen 
to  Mghteeu  years,  lies  the  only  known  eaael 
|notura  by  hia  hand ;  that  painted  for  Angelo 
Doni  about  1004.  Here  the  school  of  Ghir- 
landiyo  vanishes  at  once  from  view  in  a  style 
which,  in  this  case,  is  scarcely  redeemed  by 
the  night  peculiar  to  the  great  maater.  So 
little  approximation  can  be  traced  in  this 
unattractive  work,  either  to  the  past  or 
future  specimens  of  his  bruHli,  that,  as  we 
recall  it  to  our  mind's  eye,  it  seems  to  break 
rather  than  connect  the  artistic  link  between 
them. 

The  praise  bestowed  on  the  Sistine  ceiling 
embraces  the  emptiest  tirades  and  the  loftiest 
eloqurace  which  one  and  the  same  subject 
can  well  insjure,  for  it  is  pre-emioently  that 
work  by  the  master  in  which  the  approbation 

*  Dr.  Waafim's  verdfct  on  this  pictore  has  done 
much  to  convince  the  English  public  of  the  justice 
with  which  it  now  bears  this  pvat  name.  It  is  aat- 
bfacton-  also  to  tarn  to  Ramohr's  mention  of  It  in 
1821.  Compuing  it  with  the  circular  picture  in 
the  UffiKil,  he  lay  "the  (probably  earlier  and) 
more  beautiful  half-finished  tempera  picture  onco 
In  the  poMeasitHt  of  Mrs.  Day  m  Borne,  now  in 
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of  poiteiity  has  ratified  the  flattery  f>f  ootem* 
porory  writers.  If  ever  a  painter  gave  prool 
of  that  first  and  last  title  to  success — the  true 
estimate  of  his  own  panicutar  force — Michad 
Angelo  did  ao  here.  No  great  glorjr  would 
have  been  reflected  an  his  name,  had  he  erca 
been  the  inventor,  as  is  aasumed  by  Quati^ 
m^re  de  Quincy  and  other  modern  historiaa^ 
of  the  subjects  of  thecdling:  for  the  treat- 
ment, and  not  the  subject,  is  the  artist.  Fir, 
however,  from  this  being  the  case,  the  penoos 
and  events  here  depicted,  both  in  number 
and  sequence,  are  shown  by  Mr.  Harfiird, 
quoting  from  Sir  Charles  Eastlake's  notes  to 
Kugler'a  "  Handbook  of  Italian  Art,"  to  have 
been,  by  means  of  such  works  as  the  **  Kb& 
Pauperum,"  and  the  "  Speculum  SalTatunii,' 
more  fomiliar  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Italim 
people  than  any  other  forms  of  religioai  »• 
presentation.  With  the  arrangement  of  the 
subject,  thereffre,  and  not  with  the  ndjed 
itself,  the  Michael-Angelesque  element  be- 
gins. The  prophets  and  sibyls  in  the  "  BibUs 
Paupemm  "  were  subordinate  figures,  and,  if 
logic  had  anything  to  do  with  art,  rightly  so; 
but  this  mattered  not  to  the  master.  Whst 
he  needed  were  stately  men  and  women,  on 
whom  to  spend  his  power  and  energy }  ac- 
cordingly he  made  the  precursors  of  the 
Savior,  both  Scriptural  and  fabuloua,  tbt 
grem  features  of  his  work.  Again,  the  intro- 
duction of  nude  academy  figiirea,  of  no  per 
uble  symbolical  meaning,  in  cloaeat  juxtapou' 
tion  widi  the  sacred  types  of  art,  and  on  a 
scale  next  in  importance  to  the  pTa{dieU 
themselves,  was  a  solecism  unheard  of  tiU 
then ;  but  here,  too,  consistency  is  a  weak 
atgument,  opposed  to  the  impulses  of  genial 
in  the  field  of  art.  Michael  Angelo  w^tcd 
a  vent  for  that  stupendous  knowledge  of  the 
human  frame  which  such  daring  as  his  akm 
could  employ,  and  accordingly,  in  these  genufac 
contrived  a  neutral  ground  on  vrhich  it  mi^ 
properly  be  displayed.  The  ceiling,  therefore, 
teems  with  grand  masculine  figures,  in  every 
posuble  position  the  architectural  arrai^ 
ments  could  excuse,  in  whom  nothing  hot 
the  pride  of  sheer  animal  life  is  apparent; 
yet  telling  not  ao  much  in  contrast  as  ii 
affinity  with  the  Scriptural  snl^eeta  aromd 
which  they  swsrm.  The  Adam  is  half-brother 
to  the  anonymous  Athletes  seated  above  asd 
below  him ;  the  Haman,  even  on  hia  crosa, 
seems,  like  them,  to  rejoice  in  hia  strength; 
the  scenes  in  the  lunettes,  most  poetically 
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interpreted  as  the  genealogy  of  tbe  Savior, 
tre  the  happy  homes  of  the  grandest  race, 
physically  8i)eaking,  upon  earth.  Nor,  which 
ia  the  real  test  of  art,  does  the  consistency 
of  the  subject  au^r,  as  in  the  Last  Judg~ 
ment,  by  thin  preponderance  of  animal  life, 
for  in  concentrating  our  attenti<u)  upon  his 
prophets  and  sibyls,  where  its  suhlimest  fea- 
tures are  in  place,  he  has  sagadonsly  made  it 
the  lu^note  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Harford  alludes  to  Snehael  Angelo'a 
temporary  dissatisfbction  with  his  worV,  after 
proceeding  as  fiu*  a;i  the  third  compartment — 
the  sacrifice  of  Noah — attributed  by  Vasaii 
md  Condin,  with  th«r  customary  unison,  to 
the  chilling  of  the  surface,  owing  to  a  too 
fluid  compound  of  the  time.  However  this 
may  be,  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  a  more 
probable  and  obvious  cause  assigned  for  his 
discouragement,*  namely,  the  inadequate  size 
of  the  figures  for  the  distance  at  which  they 
were  to  be  viewed  j  a  fact  which  the  painter 
would  probably  not  bare  tested  until  he  had 
proceeded  thus  far.  At  all  events,  whether 
the  lime  was  right  or  wrong,  the  immediate 
change  to  a  srale  of  proportion  three  times 
the  ai«e  in  the  next  compartment  shows  a 
change  in  the  master^  idews  with  whidi  the 
state  of  the  surface  oouli  have  nothing  to  do. 

There  is  another  feature  also  in  these 
Scriptural  compartments  in  which  we  believe 
modem  sense  to  be  a  better  translator  of 
Michael  Angelo's  intentions  than  contempo- 
rary opportunity.  We  cannot  admit  that  in 
the  first  comjiartment  (in  the  Biblical  order), 
where  the  Almighty  with  extended  arms  ap- 
pears supported  by  cherubs,  creating  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  the  single  unattended  figure 
on  his  right,  seen  entirely  from  behind  from 
tiie  beck  of  the  head  to  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
was  really  intended  for  "il  mede«mo  Iddio," 
in  the  act  of  creating  the  earth.  Nor  does 
the  argument  gain  by  the  vague  something, 
now  almost  obliterated,  in  the  comer,  which 
la  supposed  to  represent  the  new-created 
world.  A  picture  should  be  the  only  key  to 
itself;  and,  tried  by  this  test,  no  unbiassed 
eye  could  read  this  retreating  figure  other- 
wise than  as  the  symbol  of  Darkness  fleeing 
before  the  fece  of  Light.  FiiseO  passes  over 
the  question  in  silence;  Kugler  the  same; 
but  Quatren.^re  de  Quiney  boldly  describes  it 
M  **Le  Fire  ^temel  chassant  le  Otoie  do 

*  Fifth  Beport  oT  the  CMnmisdonen  on  the 
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Chaos,"  in  which  version  we  entirely  agree. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  repulsive  to 
all  feelings  of  reverence  and  propriety  than 
to  identify  either  the  form  of  the  Almighty, 
or  the  solemn  act  of  creation,  with  the  back 
riew  of  a  figure  expressing  nothing  but 
haste  and  discomfiture,  and  in  that  sense 
only  magnificently  rendered.  And  as  f^r  as 
the  two  contemporary  and  concurrent  histo- 
rians are  eoneemed,  the  very  puerility  of  their 
admiration  invalidates  tbdr  judgment  After 
the  fiishion  of  children  and  ignorant  people, 
all  they  think  of  u  that  optical  delusion  by 
which  this  figure,  like  the  eyes  of  a  portrait, 
or  like  the  oxen  on  a  cdling  by  Luea  Gior- 
dano in  Florence,  seems  to  follow  the  specta- 
tor wherever  he  stands. 

A  remarkable  ejiecimen  of  that  peculiarity 
of  conception  which  isolates  Michael  Angelo 
is  the  difiusenesB  with  which  he  dwells  upon 
the  act  of  creation,  spreading  out  a  theme, 
which  occupies  but  a  few  lines  in  Genesis, 
into  several  compartments  of  his  ceiling. 
Not  but  that  the  poet's  shortest  line  may 
properly  cover  the  painter's  longest  canvas,  if 
Us  imagination  consent.  But  there  is  no 
imagination  exerrised  here.  The  act  of  crea- 
tion stands  as  solitary  on  this  ceiling  as  in  the 
sacred  narrative;  wherefore,  then,  its  multi- 
plied repetition  ?  The  Almighty  is  depicted 
five  times,  and,  if  we  were  to  accept  the  old 
version  of  the  retreating  figure  above  men- 
tioned, six  times,  in  successive  compartments, 
doing  the 'some  thing.  There  is  no  earth, 
with  its  varied  forms,  or  sea,  with  its  bound- 
less roll  (even  admitting  the  faint  line  of  sea 
given  in  Linnell's  engravings),*  to  assist  and 
vary  the  idea.  In  three  adjacent  pictures 
the  very  conception  of  the  Creator  is  the 
same.  He  is  aeen  under  the  same  form,  sup- 
ported on  the  some  iringless  angels,  eompoe- 
ing  the  same  drcuhr  group,  which  in  two  of 
these  instances,  and  thfwe  two  contiguous,  is 
rendered  more  formally  round  by  tbe  same 
sweeping  h'ne  of  drapery.  Nevertheless, 
this  monotony  of  invention  needs  no  excuse 
to  the  eye.  Seen  at  the  hight  of  sixty  feet, 
these  solitary  floating  masses  have  not  only 
that  grandeur  of  general  effect  consequent  on 
largeness  of  deugn,  but  the  very  repetition  of 
the  same  image  conveys  a  sense  of  oneness 
and  abstraetion  to  the  mindi  consonant  with 

*  Linnell's  engravings  of  the  Sistiae  Ceilings 
from  drawlagi  in  the  possessioa  of  the  late  iu. 
Bogers. 
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the  idea  of  a  Vint  and  Sole  Cbuh.  Even 
the  error  of  uale  in  the  compartroentB 
alluded  tOi  at  the  other  end  of  the  mling,  is 
not  without  its  advantage  to  the  eye.  Re- 
duced to  that  comparative  IndistinctneBs 
which  the  great  height  entails,  more  or  le«8, 
upon  all  parts,  the  course  of  representation 
■eems  rather  to  typify  a  natural  gradation 
from  solitude  to  multitude — from  the  separ- 
ateness  of  the  Creator  to  the  sociality  of  the 
creature. 

The  assertions  of  Vasari  and  Condivi  re- 
garding the  short  time  (twenty  months)  in 
which  this  ceiling  was  completed  have  been 
repudiated  by  modem  historisne,  simply  on 
the  score  of  impossibility.  The  researches 
of  Signor  Oualandi,  of  Bol^^na,  have  now 
elicited  the  very  day  of  the  year  on  which 
the  work  was  commenced,*  while  a  note  in 
the  last  edition  of  VaBari  proves  that  some 
time  in  1512  tbe  scaffoldings  which  raised  the 
painter  to  his  work  were  still  standing.!  The 
curious  inaccuracy  of  the  old  writers  is  further 
shown  hy  a  quotation  given  by  Fea  %  from  a 
letter  dated  June  3rd,  1509,  in  which  the 
StsUne  ceiling  ia  described  as  not  only 
finished,  but  as  already  ornamented  with  gold 
—a  heightening  of  efi^t  which  is  veil  known 
never  to  have  been  executed. 

We  may  now  consider  how  far  this  great 
work  claimi  to  be  viewed  as  a  link  in  the  great 
ehun  of  Italian  art,  and  not,  as  it  has  been 
Uie  ftshion  to  suppose,  as  an  isokited  creation. 
However  Vasari  and  his  echo  may  speak  of 
the  world  as  "  having  hitherto  lain  in  dark- 
ness," we  now  feel  that  to  attempt  to  repudi- 
ate for  Michael  Angelo  all  influence  from  the 
painters  preceding  him  would  be  to  strip  him 
of  some  of  the  highest  excellences  of  his  vo- 
cation. As  in  the  jHCture  belonging  to  Mr. 
Labouchere,  so  in  the  grandest  features  of  the 
c«Iing,  the  figures  of  the  prophets  and  sibyls, 
the  merits  of  Buonarroti  are  not  those  of  a 
man  who  did  a  new  thing,  but  of  one  who 
oamed  a  great  development  one  step  higher. 
If  we  see  (he  master  on  his  own  feet  in  the 
numerotu  nude  figure*- which  have  no  cherao- 
tet  but  Uiat  of  die  finest  anatomwal  dispUy, 
*  we  see  him  where  a  great  man  should  be— on 
the  shoulders  of  his  predecessors — in  such 
conceptions  as  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  Not 
only  did  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Prato  teem  with 
historical  creations  worthy  of  such  successors 

•  See  Table.  t  See  Table. 
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— ^not  only  ia  Michael  Angelo  known  to  ham 
studied  Hasacdo — but  there  vrere  spedmnu 
of  single  figures  seated  m  attitudes  of  grand 
contemplation  to  be  seen  in  Florence,  wludi 
may  be  considered  as  the  immediate  ancestors 
of  those  on  the  Sistine  ceiling.  We  allude 
to  the  freshes  by  Tadileo  Gaildi,  representing 
the  Wisdom  of  the  Church,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Spaniards  in  S.  Maria  Novella,  where, 
among  the  fourteen  seated  figures  represent- 
ing the  abstract  and  mechanical  sciences,  are 
several  which  in  grandeur  and  energy,  and 
even  on  what  is  called  "  motive,"  recall  the 
painter  of  the  Ststine  chapel.  This  has  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  modem  writers  on 
art,  and  Rosini  states  that, "  if  it  would  be  too 
bold  to  say  that  Buonarroti  took  the  attitnd* 
of  his  Duke  of  Urlnno  on  the  Medid  monu- 
ment from  that  of  the  tepresentalive  of  Cod- 
templative  Theol(^,  it  is  only  just  to  assert 
that  Teddeo  Oaddi,  in  this  majestic  figure^ 
foretold  Michael  Angelo."  *  It  appears  to  us 
that  the  Jeremiah,  equally  as  the  Duke  of 
Urbino,  may  be  traced  to  this  figure,  in  the 
same  sense  as  Raphael's  St,  Paul  Preaching, 
to  the  Filippino  Lippi  in  the  Carmine.  To 
those,  also,  familiar  with  the  frescoes  in  the 
Carmine,  the  Expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  on 
the  Sistine  ceiling  must  recall  the  same  figunt 
hy  MasBccio.  The  position  and  action  of  the 
angel  above  them  (and  these  are  pecuUar)  are 
almost  identical.  Nor  does  there  lie  more 
than  one  natural  Imk  in  the  ehun  of  e<mc^ 
tion  between  Michael  Angelo's  dreular  oom- 
positions  of  the  Almighty  supported  on  an- 
gels, and  those  of  Benozzo  Gouoli  in  the 
Building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  in  Mosee 
receiving  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  in  the  Cam- 
po  Santo  {  or  between  those  of  Ghiberti  on 
his  Gates — in  all  of  which  the  group  appears 
encompassed  by  a  Glory.  Even  this  conven- 
tional Glory  is  retained  in  the  Sistine  painter^ 
sweeping  line  of  draper}- — one  of  those 
vices  to  conceal  father  than  overcome  a  diffi- 
culty, which  catch  the  applause  of  the  ^nc^ 
rant 

It  is  to  the  absence  of  union  with  the  iiia»> 
ters  before  him  that  tbe'  inferiority  of  the 
Last  Judgment  in  the  qualities  of  art  is  ow- 
ing. The  twenty-seven  years  which  had 
tlapsed  between  tbe  beginning  of  the  ceiling 
and  that  of  the  east  wall  of  the  chapel,  in 
which  the  pencil  and  the  chisel  bad  been  ai- 
teniately  dashed  from  his  hand,  vrill  eoeount 
•  Bosioi,  v<d.  ill.  p.  loa. 
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far  the  antempered  soul  of  Michael  Angelo 
irhkh  ra'giiB  nmpant  in  thu  great  vork. 
Here  be  vat  allowed  no  diseretioii  as  to  which 
6gureB  should  be  moat  conspicuouB,  The 
Saviour  as  judge,  the  saints  and  angels  around, 
were  necessarily  the  prominent  groups  of  the 
aubject,  and  they  were  not  beings  in  whom  an 
inordinate  development  of  animal  life  was  ap- 
jffopriate.  Hence,  what  we  call  the  key-note 
of  Michael  Angelo's  mind  was  not  only  out  of 
tune  in  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  compoai- 
Uon,  but  that  monotony  of  character  ensued 
which  only  the  influence  of  other  paintm 
nptm  htm  could  prercnt  By  the  aame  rde, 
IioweTer,'that  which  oflraidt  ua  in  the  aaored 
person  of  the  Redeemer  assumea  its  proper 
function  in  the  lower  pert  of  the  picture. 
Here  his  "  terribile  via  "  is  in  its  place,  and 
reigns  with  a  meroilesa  sublimity  which  no 
other  painter  has  approached.  For  it  is  only 
by  the  exhibition  of  a  tremendous  power,  an- 
alogous to  that  of  Doom  itself,  that  this  part 
of  the  subject  can  be  rendered  either  morally 
or  pictorially  grand.  Refinement,  pathos, 
and  grace  have  nothing  to  do  in  such  a  scene, 
attU  less  that  morbid  imapnation  of  infernal 
■hapes  and  horron  by  whkih  the  earlier  paint- 
ers had  rendered  the  representadona  of  Hell 
diagusting  in  the  sense  art,  and  ridiculous 
in  that  of  morala.  No  stronger  evidence  can 
be  given  of  the  distinctness  between  the  ma- 
terials suitable  to  Painting  and  Poetry  than 
the  instinct  with  which  Michael  Angelo  avoid- 
ed embodying  any  of  those  fearful  details 
which  import  such  pitiless  reality  to  the  pages 
of  Dante.  In  this  respect  Luca  Signorelli 
may  be  cited  as  his  precursor  on  the  same 
Y^l^t  road. 

The  frescoes  of  the  Pauline  chapel,  under- 
taken after  another  twelve  or  thirteen  years* 
interval  of  pictorial  inactivity — for  they 
pear  to  have  been  completed  i^ut  1500 — aa 
the  last  efibrt  oS  the  gmtJreMCMte  require 
a  passing  allusion.  Called  into  ezistenee 
chiefly  from  the  jealousy  of  the  then  liring 
Pope  over  the  last  dead  Pope — exacted  from 
the  painter  at  an  age  which  unfitted  him  even 
for  the  physical  labor  of  the  task— and  as- 
signed to  80  dark  a  locality  as  to  deprive 
equally  him  and  the  world  of  the  fruit  of  that 
labor,  these  frescoes  are  one  of  the  numerous 
aad  epitomes  of  his  much  thwarted  life.  But 
though  the  Roman  Church  has,  in  the  same 
■jnrit,  added  the  duat,  dirt,  and  smoke  of  oen- 
turics  to  the  original  da^neaa  to  whidi  it 
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doomed  them,  yet  enough  remuna  6f  theae 
frescoes  to  show  the  vigor  irith  which  the  grand 
old  roan  grappled  with  a  task  which  an  inferior 
mind  would  have  had  too  little  courage  or 
too  much  vanity  to  undertake.  The  subject 
of  St.  Paul's  Conversion  is  treated  with  a 
spirited  flow  of  lines  worthy  of  his  best  time 
— that  of  the  Cruoifixion  of  Sl  Petor,  in  ita 
numerous  repititions  of  the  same  forms,  tells 
the  tale  of  the  weary  painter  who  executed 
more  what  he  had  learned  than  what  he  felt 
Vfe  tarn  now  to  the  chapter  of  his  sculp- 
ture, in  so  &r  a  more  diitresaing  one  thu 
that  of  ioB  painting  from  tbe  inceasant  inter- 
rupUuu  vlUi  whidi  it  waa  attended.  Hofy 
fathers  worried  him  to  complete  his  jaetorial 
tasks,  and  therefore,  however  unwillingly 
commenced,  he  bad  the  satisfection  of  brin^ 
mg  them  to  a  conclusion;  but  they  worried 
him  still  more  to  neglect  those  he  had  under- 
taken in  the  department  of  sculpture,  and 
year  after  year  saw  the  master  equally 
hindered  in  carr}'ing  out  the  fevorite  conce{v 
tions  of  his  genius,  and  the  aaored  dicUtea  of 
bis  duty. 

The  poailaon  of  Michael  Angelo  aa  a  bcoIi^ 
tor  is  eeaentia%  diflerent  from  iluit  whidi  he 
assumes  aa  a  painter.  The  pupil  of  Qhiiw 
landajo — ^the  contemporary  of  some  of  the 
greatest  Florentine  names — the  hor  to  aa' 
illnstriooa  line  of  art,  he  is,  aa  ire  have  en- 
deavored to  show,  never  so  grand  aa  when 
that  lineage  is  stamped  upon  his  works.  But 
sculpture  gave  him,  comparatively  speaking, 
no  compeer  and  few  predecessors,  and  the 
course  he  tracked  out  with  gigantic  strength, 
commenced  and  continued  only  in  himselC. 
Here,  therefore,  the  real  development  of  hia 
originality  must  be  reu^nised;  the  very 
materials  of  the  art  seem  to  have  been  a 
lever  sufl^dent  to  raise  the  spirit  whioh  ia 
this  form  separated  him  from  his  kind. 
From  the  day  in  which  he  plied  the  chisel 
and  clutched  the  clay  in  die  Medici  garden, 
all  his  predilectiona  were  sculpturesque. 
Whatever  his  pictorial  triumphs,,  he  never 
ceased  to  maintain  that  sculpture  was  his 
vocation ;  |nd  although  be  may  appeal  less 
to  our  sympathies  in  this  guib,  we  must 
reverence  it  nevertheless  aa  that  in  which  the 
genius  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever 
lived  was  moat  true  to  itaelf.  In  one  very 
important  sense  it  is  plam  that  Kature 
tended  him  for  a  follower  of  the  plaatio  art 
and  for  nothing  else.  Ha  oared  for  that  oniev 
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which  ii  tiie  wnlptor^  legttimats  gronnd — 
the  faumin  frane.  Ai  to  backgrounds  and 
aceeasoriet,  and  tone  and  towdi,  and  all  the 
nnmerouB  dependendea  of  the  painter^  eraft, 

he  utterly  repudiated  them.  CHI-paint,  which 
had  recently  set  the  p&ioter's  hand  at  large, 
and  one  of  the  firat  specimens  of  which  exe- 
cuted in  Italy  dates  from  the  year  of  his  birth, 
he  would  never  so  much  as  try.  All  that  is 
most  alluring  to  a  painter  was  no  temptation 
to  him,  which  leads  Vasari  to  say,  with  hia 
usual  unconii>Umentar}-  flattery,  that  his  great 
mind  could  not  lower  itself  to  the  execution 
of  tandacapea,  treea,  or  buildmgs— not  know- 
bg  that  a  true  artiat  sees  no  lowering  of  the 
Bund  to  any  form  of  bean^.  At  any  rata  it 
li  evident  that  auoh  objecta  lay  so  entirely 
without  the  circle  of  hia  aympathy,  that  it 
matters  little  whether  power  or  inelination 
were  most  wanting. 

The  period  of  his  youthAiI  study  in  the 
garden  of  Lorenso  de'  Medici,  from  such 
Bpedmens  of  the  antique  as  were  collected 
there,  must  be  assumed  to  have  had  some 
diare  in  forming  the  future  man.  Nothing, 
however,  is  more  certain  than  that,  as  soon 
as  he  was  launched  on  his  career,  all  affinity 
between  him  and  the  antique  was  e&ced  in 
the  overwhelming  iubjeottvenesa  of  his  art 
All  the  spedmens  of  elasaio  aeulpture  pat 
together,  whieh  Italy  was  then  eagnly  dis- 
interring, never  made  that  impreasioo  on  hia 
mind  which  the  one  aarcophagua  of  Pisa 
made  on  that  of  his  great  predecessor,  Nicole 
Pisano.  Christian  and  classic  art  were  not 
ftirther  removed  from  each  other  than  Michael 
Angelo  was  from  both.  The  story  of  the 
aale  of  his  Cupid,  the  constant  comparison  of 
hia  works  to  those  of  Greece,  and  the  kIh 
•urder  exaltation  of  the  modem  sculptor 
above  the  antique  masters,  are  only  ao  many 
prooCi  of  the  mere  empiridsm  regarding  ut 
iriiieh  then  prevailed.  If  the  anecdote  quoted 
hf  Mr.  Huford  be  true,  that  ■<  afta  looking 
■t  vaiiouB  Btatuea  in  ternMotta  by  Antonio 
Bigarini  (an  admhvble  artiat  in  that  Une), 
*  Woe,'  he  exclaimed,  '  to  Ihe  antique  statues 
if  these  could  become  marble !  * "  if  this  be 
true,  we  may  even  doubt  whether  Michael 
Angeb  himself  appreciated  the  antique.  And 
if  asked  to  believe  that  he  read  and  approved 
Vasari'a  account  of  his  life,  in  which  Us  own 
works  are  extolled  **  above  all  aculptcre, 
Bwdem  or  antique,  Greek  or  Roman,"  we 
apqr  tUwbfy  quBttMH  vhether  hia  mind  ever  j 
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did  homaga  to  the  plaatie  peribetioe  of  Gneaii 
A  n^^tive  coTTob(nation  of  tiua  auradae  Mf 
be  traced  in  a  letter  from  FianMMM  d&  8m 
GaUo,  quoted  by  Fca.*     It  appeua  thrt 
Michael  Angelo  was  present  at  the  excavaliaa 
of  the  group  of  the  Laocooi  from  a  TOkeyifd 
neer  the  chuEch  of  S.  Maria  Maj^iore,  which 
took  place  towards  the  cloae  of  the  year  150Sl 
His  words  are,  "We  went"  (hia  fiUbcr, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  himself),  **  and  de* 
acended  to  the  atatues.   My  faUrn  imnefi* 
ately  aaid,  '  Thia  is  the  Laocoon  of  which 
Pliny  makes  mentituL'  The  cavitj  vai  » 
Urged  with  a  view  to  extract  the  groups  tai, 
aem,  we  ntumei  io  dumer."   There  ia  Ml 
one  word  of  the  raptnrea  of  the  nodiiB 
sculptor,  and  he  not  the  man  to  coneeal  thm 
at  the  sight  of  this,  one  of  the  grandest  idcah 
of  classic  enei^and  knowledge  then  or  aiaaa 
discovered.    We  give  this  anecdote  only  fa 
what  it  is  worth.   At  any  rate,  to  retan  to 
our  former  topic,  no  stronger  proof  ean  ba 
given  of  the  discrepancy  between  that  atyk 
which  he  made  hia  own  and  the  prevailiag 
character  of  the  antique  than  ia  exhibited  k 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  ia  an  antiqa 
statue,  the  Kver  God,  in  the  Muaeo  rkmai 
tino,  restored  by  his  own  hand.  Hl^hsil 
dwellmg  on  the  verdict  of  audi  a  prokmA 
connoiaaeur  aa  Viaconti.  followed  1^  CTwo^ 
nara,  aa  to  the  immeasurable  infaioritf  al 
the  modem  Etruaean  to  the  ancient  Greek, 
manifest  in  this  peculiar  trial  of  skill,  «e 
merely  point  out  that  incontestable  difincnea 
between  them  which  was  not  in  bis  time  ao 
much  perceived.   The  mere  fact  of  B&haal 
Angelo'a  being  commuiaioned  to  restore  an 
antique  statue  at  all  speaks  volumea  as  to  the 
total  absence  of  aitistie  judgment  in  such 
matters.   Whatever  his  excellence,  the  fini 
and  easiest  thing  to  recognise  in  thia  renaikr 
able  man  is  the  imposaibility  of  his  adapting 
hia  manner  to  tluit  of  any  other  atyla  or 
period. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  influence  of  thi 
colossal  male  torao  in  the  Me^  ^adaq 
over  die  mind  of  the  boy-atudent ;  md  with- 
out questioning  the  fact,  we  are  disposed  ts 
interpret  it  somewhat  differently.  In  his  ad- 
miradoQ  for  this  grand  object,  we  see  not  ao 
much  a  homage  to  the  apirit  of  antique  sculp- 
ture as  an  incmtive  to  that  which  ooostitutaB 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  hia  own  atyle^  namcjf 
the  knowledge  of  anatomy.  Hrae  we  teak 
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the  real  oprin^  which  set  the  powen  of  ^is 
great  mnn  at  Uberty.  In  the  school  of  anatr 
omy  he  fought  a  battle  which  had  never  been 
BO  thoroughly  fought  before,  and  stole  from 
the  cold  clay  those  secrets  by  which  his  en- 
erg)*  could  alone  be  brought  into  play.  The 
only  ol)ject  he  coveted  to  imitate  was  the 
iiBftrfttlly  and  wonderfully  eonstrncted  body  of 
man,  and  this  the  seieDce  of  anaiony  alone 
enabled  him  to  make  his  own.  Kb  eouM 
mtain  it  in  any  posiUon  t  and,  therefine,  he 
melled  in  the  most  extrangant  He  oould 
80  plainly  diaeera  ita  internal  meohanical 
fiffOeSf  that  his  hand  refused  under  any  tHr- 
eamstances  to  conceal  them.  He  could  draw 
the  nude  better  than  any  thing,  and,  there- 
fore, he  was  reluctant  to  cover  any  portion  of 
It.  In  these  drcuraatanoes  lie  the  great  char* 
aoterietict  o£  daring  position,  exaggerated 
muscular  development,  and  that  academie 
abaenoe  of  individuality  which  rendered  him 
)Kchael  Angelo,  and  also  those  eansea  whiofa 
in  the  preamt  age  necessarily  narrow  the 
cuele  of  hifl  admuren  ia  the  fleld  of  acttl|h- 
tore: 

Of  the  at  beat  toan^  Kat  of  die  matter's 

yoBthfiil  productions  in  this  department,  too 
many,  like  his  snow  man,  erected  for  Piero 
de*  Medici,  will  be  perceived  to  have  melted 
away  from  human  sight.  The  relief  in  the 
Casa  Buonarroti,  already  mentioned,  gives  a 
strong  foretaste  of  his  eventual  might  and 
manner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  angel  on 
the  shrine  of  S.  Domenico  has  nothing  of 
his  character,  and  little  promise  of  any  kind. 
Of  the  youthful  St  John,  aa  of  the  coloe- 
•al  Hercnle^  tfaoe  ia  no  record  beytmd  that 
m  VaaarL  The  onpid  aleejung  appears  last 
in  Mantua,  and  vanished  probably  in  the  sack 
of  that  eily.  With  the  Bacehoa,  the  Pieti, 
■nd  the  iNivid  we  advaneet  therefore^  aa  far 
as  his  thirtieth  year.  Theae  three  woriu  are 
important  steps  in  his  career.  The  ooficep- 
tion  of  the  Bacchus  appears  to  rest  move  on 
the  general  idt>a«  of  the  god  of  wine  than  on 
any  classic  authority  or  opportunity  of  exam* 
itiing  the  antique  which  Michael  Angelo  may 
have  possessed.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  group  of  the  Bacchus  and  Ampelus,  now 
in  the  Florentine  Gallery,  was  there  in  Buo- 
narroti's time.  It  would  be  a  superfluous 
Qompliment,  therelbre,  to  one  who  at  beat  «t- 
taehea  tmall  value  to  pteoedent,  to  jnterpiet 
the  little  faun  befauid  the  statue,  atealfaig 
grapea  fimn  a  basket,  aa  the  figm  of  the  &- 
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vorite  on  whom  the  god  was  w4nt  to  lean. 
At  all  events,  the  conception  in  etherrespeota 
departs  entirely  from  that  now  fiimiliar  to  us 
of  the  Bofbiess,  effeminacy,  and  happiness  ot 
the  Thebon  deity.  The  Baoehna  of  Miehad 
Angelo  is  a  ftiely-exeouted  figure  ef  manly 
development  and  proportion,  who  is  both 
mortal  and  drunk,  whUe  the  FUbber^inibet 
behind  bin,  tboi^  a  symbolio  aoeaiiory 
rarely  seen  in  the  master^  woiks,  was  prob* 
ably  meant  for  nothing  more. 

The  group  of  the  PietA  will  ever  lemdr 
one  of  his  most  altraelive  works.  TIm  iaaiw 
imate  atate  ot  the  Saviour's  body  gives  it  a 
tenderness  and  relaxation  which  contrasts  re- 
freshingly with  hia  usual  excess  of  vital  de- 
velopment ;  while  the  features  of  the  \^igia 
have  a  pathos  and  solemn  individiulity  wUoh 
raises  this  head  greatly  above  his  eonvenUooal 
standard.  The  drapery  also  ia  studied  for 
own  sake :  he  had  not  tlien  learned  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  mtn  incumbrance  to  the  figure. 

In  the  David  he  appears  in  his  more  uaul 
diaracteristies.  The  flgnra  is  grandly  fonned 
and  modelled  j  but  that  aeademio  vagDeneaa 
is  already  eotispieuoas  whieh  teaves  tiw  paiu 
tieular  intention  undefined.  The  absence  of 
all  explaming  attribute  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  peculiar  rireumstances  under  which  ho 
received  the  block  of  marble ;  but  not  so  the 
conception  of  the  figure,  than  wKieh  nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  remote  fh>m  the  idea 
of  the  tender  and  youthful  shepherd,  who 
came  out  to  meet  the  giant  Philistine,  strong 
only  in  the  grace  of  God.  Reduce  this 
statue  as  we  please  in  scale,  it  remains  the 
sturdy,  f^U-grown,  colossal  man,  for  too  e<|ual 
a  match  foe  Goliah  to  illustrate  the  lairaeiikqia 
narratiTe  of  Scripture. 

The  two  cuculMr  baHeliefe  of  the  Vi^ 
and  Child  are  a  particular  and  most  intetcst* 
ing  phase  of  hia  arL  Hie  Royal  Academy 
ia  fbrtunate  in  poasessing  one  of  them,  which, 
though  unfinished,  would  hardly  have  gained 
further  beauty  from  the  master's  hand.  It  is 
impossible  to  examine  it  without  recurring  to 
our  already-expressed  theory  that  Michael 
Angelo  is  never  ao  winning  as  when  the  caa* 
ditions  of  his  art  linked  him  in  some  way  tO 
the  forms  and  feelings  of  his  pictorial  biethf 
ren.  Here  there  is  no  space  for  any  ionr  d$ 
force  in  the  poudon  either  of  Mother  of 
Child.  Here,  Uwr^bre,  he  is  not  eiela^ely 
himseli^  but  stands  forth  rather  as  soma 
crowning  midway  eseaUenoe,  in  whidi  QhU* 
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mdiyo  on  the  one  hand,  and  Andrea  del 
Sarto  w  die  other,  seem  united. 

The  ftatue  of  Moaea  inTOlTM  that  dokftil 
Uitoijr  of  the  monnoMiit  of  JuKna  IL  to 
vhidi  ire  lune  already  alhtded.  The  period 
between  the  omoeption  and  oompletion  (tf 
this  work  waa  one  long  txandl  of  tin  artiit'i 
soul  vithoot  precedent  in  the  annals  (tf  in- 
B{nr8tion,  and  renderiuff  all  conjeetore  fruit- 
less as  to  its  positiTe  date. 

In  1500  Michael  AngelOf  fresh  gloving 
with  the  honon  of  his,  so  soon  to  be  annihi- 
lated, cartoon  of  Pisa,  was  summoned  to 
Rome  bjr  Julius  H.  for  the  express  purpose 
of  undertaking  tliat  pontiff's  monumenL 
The  holjr  frther  was  worldly  and  impetuous 
beyond  eren  the  common  standard  of  the 
Vatican.  He  wished  for  the  grandest  sepul* 
^ire  that  Christoidom  had  hitherto  knowUf 
and  he  wished  for  it  as  aocm  aa  potnble.  He 
had  found  the  ri^t  man  to  aeoond  these 
^evi.  Hlohaal  Angelo's  tnufff.  and  spleiHl 
ior  <hF  ideas  needed  no  spur.  He  produced 
a  dedgn  which,  in  grandeur,  Tastoeta  of  scale, 
and  for-fotched  allegorical  compliment,  ad- 
mitted of  no  rival.  It  represented  a  quad- 
nngular  elevation,  in  two  stages,  seen  on  all 
four  sides ;  the  ground  plan,  39  feet  by  26 
feeL  The  lower  stage  consisted  of  alternate 
iiidiea,  and  terminal  figures  supporting  the 
earakei  the'nicheB  containing  statues  em- 
Uematkal  of  dw  pratiS's  victories  trampliDg 
on  nptiTes  or  coBTerta  i  the  terminal  fignrea 
hani^  each  a  foll-l«igth  node  male  figure 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  them,  eyroboliBng 
the  Arts  and  Sciences  paralyzed  by  the  death 
of  Julius.  On  the  second  story  were  seated 
figures  of  Prophets,  Apostles,  and  Virtues, 
two  at  each  comer.  Above  them  reposed 
the  monumental  effigy  of  the  impetuous 
Pope,  adcompanied  hy  two  female  figures ; 
the  one.  Heaven,  smiling  at  the  acquisition  of 
the  pontifical  soul ;  the  other.  Earth,  bewail- 
ing its  departure.   In  all  forty  figures. 

This  design  so  fired  the  ardor  of  Julius  u 
to  ffn  rise  in  turn  to  a  sdtone  for  rebuild- 
ing the  ca^iedral  ehuieh  of  St.  Peter^  on  a 
mde  fitted  to  receive  so  sumptuous  an  ereo> 
tion.  "Hence,"  says  Mr.  Harford,  "the 
modem  church  of  St.  Peter's  was  a  conse- 
qAience  of  what  proved  the  abortive  scheme 
in  the  tomb  of  Julius." 

It'  is  one  of  the  painAil  enigmas  of  this  pe- 
riod— so  prolific  in  buildings  requiring  everj' 
dass  of  workmen  from  the  rudast  stone* 
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mason  to  the  foreman  of  the  woiks — that  in 
Uiebad  Angelo's  undcrtakinga,  whether  in 
sculpture  or  architecture,  no  one  could  be 
found  to  estraet  the  rude  n^ieriala  tarn 
the  quany,  oeept  the  maatCMiund  who  waa 
to  give  diose  matoiala  life,  AecordSn^, 
ei^t  predoui  months  of  Ins  tiiir^4nt  year 
were  spent  in  the  marble  mountains  ol  Car* 
rare,  when,  having  shipped  off  as  much  mar- 
ble as  filled  the  piassa  of  8L  Peter's  he  re- 
turned to  Borne  to  work.  The  Hoeea,  and 
the  two  so-called  Slaves,  specimens  ti  tbe 
creations  intended  to  people  the  npper  and 
lower  stories  of  this  Bepulohral  palace,  began 
to  grow  into  Hfe.  The  pope,  meanwhile  did 
not  fail  to  urge  on  the  wUlkig  horse.  A  iem- 
porary  bridge  was  constructed  to  connect  tbe 
studio  with  the  palace;  and  the  fsther 
tsstified  his  interert  m  the  work  by  asaodnoM 
iatemiptiona  of  the  artist.  Suddenly  die 
scene  changed.  His  hoUness,  as  IGdiud  An- 
g^  himsdf  expreases  itj  d  mut6  di  fonta^  * 
— a  change  ofn^nd  attributed  to  the  st^gestion 
of  a  rival  regarding  the  ill  luck  likely  to 
attend  the  life  of  one  engaged  in  his  own 
sepulchral  arrangements.  Not  only  did  tiie 
pope  now  cease  to  tread  the  bridge  that  led 
to  the  studio,  but  the  sculptor  was  denied 
access  to  the  palace,  and  in  a  fit  of  indign^^ 
tion  quitted  his  works  and  Rome. 

A  fbw  m<»itha  afterwards  a  reoonctliatkn 
ensued,  but  no  entreaties  on  Michael  An^e* 
lo's  part  prevailed  on  Julius  to  allow  tbe  «ob- 
tinuanoe  of  the  momonent  until  be  ihould  be 
b^rond  the  reach  of  Its  rimster  influence. 
This  took  place  in  1S18,  when  he  left  stiiat 
charge  in  his  will  for  the  completion  oil  At 
once  favorite  scheme.  His  executors,  how- 
ever, adopted  a  different  riew.  They  consid- 
ered the  vastness  of  the  undertaking,  how- 
ever fiattering  during  his  life,  a  superfiuons 
tribute  after  death,  and  Micbael  Angelo  was 
required  to  submit  to  the  humiliating  con- 
dition of  furnishing  a  second  derign,  ia 
which  the  Sortf  statues  originally.agreed  on 
were  reduced  to  ux.  Una  done,  he  again  d^ 
voted  his  enemies  to  the  task,  woikmai  wcie 
summoned  from  Florence,  and  the  Moaea  fi^ 
once  more  the  vivifying  chisel  ot  the  master, 
when  Leo  X.  interfemL  Tins  pt^,  whom 
all  worduppera  of  the  great  master  are  bound 
to  execrate,  had  no  interest  in  his  predeces- 
sor's tomb,  and  none  in  Michael  Angelo^ 
&me.  Like  his  successors  in  the  sacred 
chair,  ha  broke  thnw^h  tbe  sotemn  obliga- 
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UoiM  of  Que  nun  vitliout  eoinpuoetion»  but, 
vrlikft'  them*  he  hu  not  erm  the  equimeal 
Merit  of  having  wnmg  from  the  artiit  »3ay 
thing  Mceptabls  to  the  worM  in  e»shang& 
To  hfan  wu  owing  the  faRnishment  elike  from 
art  and  society  ui  the  wilds  of  Cemra— a 
barren  waste  in  Michael  Angelo's  life — one  of 
the  deep  ataina  in  bia  own ;  and  while  the 
most  extolled  master  of  the  age  was  quarry^ 
iog  rocks  and  making  roads  at  the  luddlng  of 
this  falsely  called  "  patron  of  the  arts,"  the 
duat  of  years  again  collected  on  the  hal^ 
formed  statues  of  the  sepulchre.  At  Leo's 
death,  in  1521,  the  chair  was  occupied  by 
Adrian,  who,  fiurtunately,  had  no  ambition  to 
•bine  in  any  fiinn  of  art  ^  the  land,  thereJbre, 
had  rest,  and  lor  a  short  twenty  months  the 
hanaaied  master  proceeded  with  the  worit  of 
hia  atfeetions  and  bia  omanence. 

Clement  VH  succeeded  !n  1523— too  true 
to  hia  Medici  origin  to  respect  any  obligation 
from  which  he  derived  no  personal  glorj*. 
In  Tain  Michael  Angelo  pleaded  the  contract 
by  which  he  was  bound  to  the  executors. 
•'  Lasda  a  me  fiir  con  a  loro,"  was  the  an- 
swer of  the  man  to  whom  the  sack  of  Rome 
and  the  Medici  monuments  are  alike  owing. 

In  due  time — 1632 — when  the  artist  bad 
(Cached  the  age  of  iUty-seTcn,  the  third  con- 
tract appears,  "  per  tirare  a  fine  la  sepoltnra 
di  Giulio  H"  Here  it  waa  agreed  that  the 
nx  aiipnlated  atatiwa  should  be  by  the  maa- 
ler'a  hand,  but  that  the  temunal  fignrea  and 
the  accessoriaa  of  the  tomb  night  be  in- 
trusted to  oUier  sculptors,  the  whole  to  be 
finished  in  three  yMrs  from  that  time.  This 
arrangement  seems  to  haTC  entwied  a  fi«sh 
design,  for  a  letter  to  the  executors  or  agents 
of  the  deceased  Julius  apolo^ses  for  Michael 
Angelo's  not  baring  as  yet  forwarded  the 
drawing,  on  the  score  of  its  "  being  necessary 
tot  htm  ^rat  to  see  again  the  statues  com- 
menced in  Rone  and  buried  by  the  inunda- 
tint  of  the  Tiber,  as  well  as  those  la  Florence, 
in  order  to  aooomnodate  the  plan  to  thm."'* 

In  IfiSS  Clement  Vn.  waa  gathered  to  hit 
frthera,  and  Buonarroti  fiattend  himsdf  that 
the  way  to  the  completnn  of  the  monument 
vaa  now  elear  befiire  him;  but  the  Pope  who 
stood  in  hie  path,  never  died  to  him.  Paul 
HL  appeared  on  the  stage,  ready  to  walk  in 
the  steps  of  his  predecessors.  It  was  the  old 
■toryt  "do tot  he's  dead— Fm  alive}  serve 
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me  now,"  What  need  also  was  there  for  six 
statues  for  an  old  man's  memory?  or  ttireef 
or  two  ?  The  statue  of  Hoaea  ajone,  aoeord- 
ing  to  the  Cardinal  of  Mantua,  waa  all-auffU 
dent  tribute  to  tlw  dead  lion,  Onoe  more, 
therefore,  a  contract  was  framed  to  express 
a  further  diminution  of  the  structure,  and 
three  statues  by  Michael  Angeb's  hand  waa 
all  the  allowance  left -for  the  former  thunderer 
of  the  Vatican, 

Meanwhile  the  course  of  this  undertaking 
bad  run  as  little  smooth  in  other  respects. 
Many  of  the  marbles,  including  all  the  smaU 
pieces,  were  stolen  from  the  piazia;*  his 
half'finished  statues,  as  we  have  seen,  lay  m* 
der  water ;  the  sculptor  waa  drained  of  hia 
fimda  to  maintam  the  expenses  whidi,  In  aome 
measure,  went  on,  though  tiie  monument 
stood  atill  I  and  an  outcry  of  embeaalement 
waa  raised  against  him  by  malidons  vmcut 
which  outlasted  even  the  tardy  completion  of 
the  woi^  Bitterly  does  he  complain,  in  the 
same  letter  we  have  quoted,  that  the  sepul- 
chre has  wasted  bis  youth,  hmor,  and  fortune, 
"  for  which  my  <mly  payment  ia  to  be  called  a 
nsurer  and  a  robber  by  ignoramuses  who  were 
not  so  much  as  bom  when  I  undertook  the 
task."  As  for  the  building  which  had  been 
projected  for  the  sole  purpose  of  doing  honor 
to  the  mighty  aohem^  this  part  of  the  plan, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  original  e<mcc]Mion, 
came  to  nothing.  At  first,  the  diaappnnted 
old  man  was  urged  to  place  the  scattered 
remnaata  of  hia  vast  idea  in  a  localifrf^-the 
diurch  del  Popok— where  there  was  neither 
room  or  light  suitable  for  their  reception} 
and,  finally,  reduced  to  one  fo^de  instead  of 
four,  adorned  with  three  statues  by  the  mas> 
tor's  hand  instead  of  forty,  and  with  a  few 
terminal  figures  eked  out  with  paltry  corbels 
and  bradLets,  the  sepulchre  hid  its  diminished 
head  beneath  the  bumble  shadow  of  S.  Fietro 
in  Vincoli,  some  time  after  1549,  or  more  than 
forty  )'earB  subsequent  to  its  commencement. 

Ihe  three  statues  which  are  the  only  frnit 
of  thia  aad  tale  are  thoae  of  the  Moaea^  whieh 
coBttitBtea  the  principal  feature  of  the  tomb, 
and  two  standing  female  figures,  alternately 
deugnated  as  Active  and  Contempladve  Life, 
as  Leah  and  Rachel,  and  as  Virtue  and  Re- 
ligion; and  so  vague  in  character,  that  any 

*  Letter*  di  Mlehelagiitolo  Boonarrod  per  ghit- 
tifioarsi  oootro  1«  ealomide  de^  emoli  e  dei  Deaud 
•ud  net  proporito  del  Bepoloro  di  Papa  Oiulio  IL, 
trovata  a  pnbUeata  oon  Ulnstraalonl  da  SebasUano 
QanpL 
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other  unineaning  naiDM  will  luit  them  quite 
U  well.  We  are  led  to  oondude  that  these 
tiro  figures  were  afterthoughu  eonsequent  on 
the  change  of  dengn,  no  connexion  bdng 
any  longer  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
death  erf  JuEui  and  the  paralysis  of  the  aci- 
tnces.  As  to  th«  numbor  of  statues  finished 
•r  bkM^ed  oat  firom  first  to  last  during  the 
npi  and  downs  of  the  -nonument,  we  ham 
only  Vasari's  testimony  to  guide  us.  He 
fltatcs  that  Michael  Angelo,*  when  at  Floi^ 
coce,  where  he  worked  from  time  to  time  to 
VimA  the  malaria  of  Rome  **  completed  in 
every  point  and  in  many  pieces  one  fii^de  of 
the  work."  In  addition  to  this  he  enumer- 
ates the  two  Slares  «  finished  by  his  hand  in 
Bome,"  eight  more  statues  of  a  similar  kind 
blocked  out  there,  five  more  in  Florence,  and 
a  finished  Victory  trampling  on  a  figure, 
placed  in  the  greet  hall  of  the  Palano  Veo- 
ehio.  Making  allowance  for  all  ezameratioDt 
it  must  be  coaeluded  that  many  a  figure  in- 
tended for  the  tomb  haa  been  kat  to  the 
vwldf  all  thatare  yet  known  to  eziat  b^ng 
Ao  two  so-called  SUves,  now  in  the  Louvre, 
when  Mr.  Harford  has  the  merit  of  having 
drawn  attentioQ  to  them ;  the  figure  of  the 
Victory,  still  in  the  hall  of  the  Palazzo  Veo- 
cbio;  and  four  half-finished  statues  of  Cap- 
tives, which  adorn  a  grotto  in  the  Boboli  gar- 
dens. 

The  Moses,  thus  sole  remnant  and  repre* 
aentative  of  the  original  design,  haa  been 
the  olgect  of  the  most  opposite  optnioos,  of 
the  extremest  praise  from  contemporaries, 
and  the  extremest  eensure  firon  later  writfl».t 
Neither  parties  hare  auffidently  borne  in 
Blind  the  difierent  conditions  which  attended 
Its  conception  and  completion  ;  the  fact  that 
he  is  now  seated  below  the  eye  when  he  was 
intended  to  be  raised  above  it,  that  hfl  is  now 
alone  when  he  was  designed  to  be  supported 
by  others.  Hence,  in  some  measure,  that 
want  of  concentrated  interest  which  the  eye 
expecu  in  a  single  figure.  The  nude  portions 
•specially  the  left  arm,  are  as  fine  as  anything 
by  the  master's  hand ;  but  there  is  an  absence 
of  meaning  in  the  general  conception,  which 
preeludea  the  idea  of  a  self-sufficing  whole. 
Hoses  is  neither  reenving,  nor  givuig,  nor 
teaching  the  Law;  neither  occupied  with  the 
spectator,  retired  within  himself^  nor  ab- 
■cwbed  in  the  Ddty.  La^  As  is  the  idea  he 

*  VmbtL  p.  181. 
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conveys,  he  Is  evidently  meant  for  an 
sory  to  an  Idea  laiger  stilt ;  and  the  aetioa 
with  which  he  looks  ronnd  refers  less  to  say 
passage  in  the  Pentateuch  than  to  the  c«a- 
panioos  who  are  not  by  his  aide. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  eight  aeatcd 
figures  of  Virtues,  Proi^ets,  and  ApoatlN^ 
MBchael  Angelo  had  conceived  what  aft» 
waida  fomd  expreaaion  on  tha  ceiling  of  the 
SiatiBe  chapel.  Of  these  it  is  periwpa  to  be 
buaented  that  the  figure  of  Moeea,  the  » 
plastic  nature  of  whose  horns  and  beaid  rm- 
dered  him  peculiarly  unfitted  to  be  aeca 
alone,  should,  for  the  sake  of  a  profane  com- 
pliment to  the  pope,  have  been  first  tj^ca  ia 
hand.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  ena 
that  portion  of  the  monument  to  wludi  be 
was  destined  would  not  have  formed  its  pm- 
dpal  feature.  It  is  evident  that  the  grsal 
node  %ures,  of  which  the  Slaves  are  a  ipso- 
would  have  been,  both  in  thanisiliM 
Mid  firom  their  relation  to  the  apeotator^  tft, 
Ae  prominent  part  of  the  demgn  ;  thus  aph 
indicating  that  sagacity  In  the  great  BaHer 
which  led  him  to  reserve  the  principal  ohjedi 
for  the  qualities  in  which  he  moat  excelled. 

In  the  Medld  monuments  we  arrive  at  ths 
most  unalloyed,  and,  on  that  account,  at  the 
least  legible  emanation  of  Michael  Angdo^i 
genius.  He  was  nearly  sixty  yean  of  a^ 
when  the  commission  was  undertaken,  ncai^ 
seventy  when  it  was  completed — the  natat 
ty  of  his  power  bang  as  protracted  aa  itt 
manhood  had  been  premature.  Th»  iceam> 
bent  male  and  female  figures  at  the  feet  of 
each  duke  are  the  purest  development  of  anlh 
jeetive  art  the  world  haa  perhaps  aeeb  Ibt 
idea  d  sleep,  conveyed  1^^  one  of  them*  bM 
given  oonventional  names  to  all,  ytt  widHOt 
the  more  uniting  the  others  in  the  seqamos 
of  the  same  thought,  or  connecting  any  cos 
of  them  vrith  the  finely  portrajred,  thoi^ 
strangely  selected  representatives  of 
House  of  Medici  above.  Sleeping  or  wdt* 
!ng,  dawning  or  settmg,  watching  or  restii^ 
I  these  figures  Ue  there,  Eke  the  grand  ^pes 
of  some  forgotten  foble,  surviving  all  elas  to 
I  their  meaning,  and  even  extinguishing  all  d^ 
!  tin  for  it.  All  that  we  ase  and  know  i%  that 
Midiael  Angelo  retired  into  the  innenBOSl 
temple  of  Us  mind  to  bring  them  fiHth,  mi 
henee  the  novel^  and  the  grandeor,  lbs 
Tagneaesi  and  the  iDComprdieuifaslky  lAiA 
render  them  moat  true  to  lumaeIC 

Snne  theoiy,  however,        be  tv^vtti 
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on  the  nature  of  that  mind  itself  in  its  con- 
verse with  art — a  Tery  important  distinction 
in  one  who  carried  the  vague  character  of  his 
art  into  no  other  phase  of  bis  lifia.  At  we 
have  said  before,  the  human  figure  was  the 
■ole  ol^ect  that  filled  the  eye  of  Michael  An- 
gelo— )-et  not  the  figure,  cither  real  or  ideal, 
M  we  see  it  in  natmie,  <v  hi  the  utiqu^  but 
« lltanic  being  replete  with  phyikal  power, 
and  too  grandly  mdimental  to  have  attainod 
even  the  nicer  distinctions  of  individoal  char- 
acter.  Not  only  did  this  broad  and  primeval 
image  of  man  occupy  his  eye  to  the  exclusion 
of  landscape,  architecture,  drapery  (in  its 
proper  sense),  and  all  other  outward  forms, 
but  to  the  exclusion  in  great  measure  of  that 
which  ¥re  consider  the  orown  and  glory  of 
the  human  structure — the  head  itself.  Why 
•lie  the  absence  of  all  variety,  and  even,  with 
emy  limb  enormoualy  developed,  of  suffi- 
dcnt  iise,  form,  and  maihing  in  so  many  of 
Jiichael  Angelo'a  heads  t  Hia  fiwes  are  de- 
void of  meaning,  lus  heads,  with  scarcely  an 
cxceptioni  too  small  and  shallow  for  hia 
ftcea.*  At  that  very  climax  of  the  work 
where  the  character  begins,  his  interest  ap- 
pears to  cease.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  a 
key  to  that  vagueness  which  especially  per- 
vades the  great  master's  sculpture.  No  mat- 
ter how  grandly  developed  the  anatomy  of 
the  figure,  it  gives  in  Michael  Angelo's  hand 
no  sense  of  individuality.  Everybody  has 
dorsal  muscles ;  there  is  do  speciality  in  the 
prominence  of  a  clavicle — the  most  perfectly 
formed  flexors  and  extensors  tell  us  nothiog. 
It  is  to  his  triumph  over  anatomy,  mechanic 
cally  speaking,  that  his  eompsrative  hidi£fet^ 
enee  to  the  special  beauties  of  the  head  may 
be  attributed.  Up  to  the  strong  throat-mus* 
'eles  in  man,  and,  with  him,  equally  in  woman 
the  figure  is  all  Michael  Angelo }  beyond 
that  we  are  driven  to  a  snccession  of  nega- 
tive* in  endeavoring  to  characterise  a  form  of 
human  countenance  which  is  nol  real — not 
individual,  not  intellectual,  not  sjnritual,  and, 
if  abstract,  not  in  the  aense  which  the  andque 
teaches.  What  wonder,  tberef<n«,  that  no 
portrait,  either  in  color  or  marble,  should  be 
known  to  exist  by  hia  hand ;  not  (we  ventore 
to  differ  from  Mr.  Harford,  wbo  here  adofta 
the  insincere  flattery  of  Vasari)  because  no 
human  head  he  ever  saw  eorresptmded  with 

'  «  The  head  of  the  David  is  an  exception  in  this 
iMpect,  being  rather  large  in  proportion  yet  witb- 
«at  giving  the  fignre  tbs  ebaraotorof  yoaih. 


his  ideas  of  perfect  beauty,  but  because  the 
true  rendering  of  any  natural  head  demanded 
a  feeling  of  imitation  and  observation  which 
lay  without  the  pale  of  his  art-sympathies^ 
Vasari  speaks  his  more  honest  sentiments  in 
the  Life  of  Jacopo  Sansovino,  whom  he  ad- 
mitt  to  be  superior  to  Michacj  Angelo  in  tba 
oast  of  hia  dmperisBf  in  childxen,  "  «  ndf 
arte  dtlU  dontte." 

The  vigorous  dash  of  the  Chisel,  so  promi* 
nent  in  his  wifinisbed  works,  mskea  it  intei^ 
eating  to  inqmre  in  what  mode  this  iron  hand 
really  worked.  And  the  description  by  an 
eye-witness,  quoted  by  Mr.  Harford,  at  once 
proves  that  the  very  word  "chisel," now  little 
more  than  a  conventional  term  when  applied 
to  a  master  scmlptor,  became  a  reality  of  the 
moat  astonithiog  kind  in  Michael  Angelo*s 
ease. 

"I  may  say  that  I  have  seen  Michael 
Angelo  at  von  after  he  had  passed  his  oirtt* 
eth  year;  and  although  he  was  not  very 
robust,  he  cut  away  as  many  scales  from  a 
block  of  very  hard  marble  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  as  three  young  sculptors  would  have 
effected  in  three  or  four  hours — a  thing  almost 
incredible  to  one  who  had  not  actually  wit- 
nessed it.  Such  was  the  impetuosity  and  fire 
wiUi  which  he  pursued  his  labor,  that  I 
almost  thought  tbe  whole  work  must  hart 
gone  to  pieces;  with  a  single  stroke  ht 
brought  down  fragments  three  or  four  fingers 
thick,  and  so  close  upon  his  mark  that,  had 
he  passed  it  even  in  tbe  slightest  degree, 
there  would  have  been  a  danger  of  ruining  tho 
whole  I  since  any  such  iijury,  unlike  the  casa 
of  works  in  plaster  w  stucco,  would  hava 
been  iirepazaue." 

SomeUiing  of  tUs  fiMrlessness  may  bt. 
traced  to  the  tmstinted  riot  of  his  chisel  in 
the  white  marble  mountains  of  Carrara. 
Thorwaldsen  once  told  us  that  the  Carraresa 
workmen  in  his  studio  surpassed  all  others  in 
the  boldness  with  which  they  used  the  tool 
— "knocking  away  the  marble,"  he  said, 
"  like  so  much  cheese."  There  is  reason  also 
to  think  that  Michael  Angelo  availed  himself 
little  of  those  simple  geometrical  appliances 
to  which  it  is  known  the  andent  sculptora 
resorted,  and  by  which  an  inferior  hand  nay 
ttasisla^  the  most  elabt^te  day  modd  into 
marble.  He  was  accustomed  to  say,  bomiv^ 
ing  an  antique  phrase,  that  "the  scnlptor 
should  carry  his  eompasaes  in  his  m;  *  and 
•evefal  ci  Us  woriu— the  face  of  ue  SavioE 
in  tbe  Fieti,  the  foot  of  tbe  Moses,  and  the 
hand  of  Uie  same  figttre  upon  lus  bnaaX^vf^ 
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the  hand  and  arm  placed  behind  the  Madonna 
In  the  Medici  chapel— thov  that  miiealenla- 
tion  in  the  tize  of  his  hlock  which  resulted 
from  this  reliance.  It  may  be  concluded  in 
these  instances  that  he  worked  the  marble 
from  models  of  a  smaller  uze,  for  Benvenuto 
Cellini  says  that,  "haring  experimented  in 
both  ways — that  ia*  in  makiag  sutues  from 
■mall  and  from  large  models — Michael  An- 
gelo  was  at  last  coniinced  of  the  difierence, 
and  adhered  to  the  practice  of  the  large 
models,  as  it  happened  to  me  to  witness  in 
Florence  while  he  wai  working  upon  the 
Medici  monunent,"  * 

'  In  natural  connection  with  his  exultant  use 
of  the  chisel  follows  the  wonderful  ftcility  of 
line  displayed  by  his  drawings.  His  hand 
bad  learnt  the  human  form  by  heart,  and 
obeyed  the  motioiu  of  hia  will  with  a  readi- 
pess  analogious  to  the  freedom  of  speech 
itaelf.  The  hand  drawn  at  once  with  the 
pen,  by  way  of  tigQ-manual,  to  prove  to  the 
emissary  of  the  Cardinal  di  San  Gioi^o  what 
he  could  do;t  the  unmistakeable  sign  of  his 
presence  in  the  form  of  the  colossal  head  left 
in  the  before  empty  lunette  in  the  saloon  of 
the  Oahitea  in  the  Famesina,  to  show  Sebas- 
tian del  Fiombo  who  had  mounted  the  leaf- 
Ibldmg  durmg  his  absence  i  the  figure  of  the 
Btanding  Hercules,  designed,  as  kindly  as  in- 
etantaneoualy,  in  a  ahed  near  S.  Ketro  in 
ViocoU,  for  a  young  Ferrarese  potter  who 
bad  done  him  service,  all  show  the  burning 
rapidity  with  which  the  mental  image  was 
thrown  upon  any  surface  that  stood  ready  to 
receive  it.  In  these  feats,  however,  judging 
^from  the  head  still  preserved  in  the  Fame- 
lioa,  whatever  the  marvel,  there  is  no  mys- 
tery. The  eye  foUows  the  iplendid  calli- 
graphy of  hia  will,  and,  however,  surprised, 
comprehends  the  result  which  ensues.  But 
his  more  deliberately  executed  atudies  have  a 
Jugher  power  over  us.  Hen  the  utter  dia- 
puity  of  means  to  end  entails  that  feeling 
with  which  we  regard  a  thing  above  our  com- 
prehension. There  is  nothing  to  be  said 
before  such  a  Madonna  as  that  preserved  in 
a  little  Bide>room  in  the  Casa  Buonarroti. 
Common  coarse  paper  and  slight  blurs  of  red 

*  Clcognara,  vol.  v.  p.  JTl,  note  Snd. 

t  The  drawing  of  a  band  praserred  in  Paris, 
and  which  .ia  known  by  the  engraved  fkcsimile,  is 
not  admitted  bv  conndsseurs  to  be  Uie  sketch 
referred  to.  The  head  id  the  Famesina  Is  less 
^oestionable,  tboueh  tome  here  ascribed  it  to  that 
not  very  expert  designeri  Sebastian  del  Piombo 
hbbaelt. 
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and  Uack  chalk  appear  fawdequate  to  pnidMC 
the  miracle  ot  roundneaa,  gradation,  and 
power  which  nsea  from  them :  tite  impreaaioa 
of  the  master's  strength  growing  in  propor- 
tion to  the  seeming  inauffidaoey  of  nfr 
terials  employed. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  in  ti» 
destruction  of  the  Cartoon  of  Pisa  the  dust 
d'oeuvre,  not  only  of  Michael  Angelo  but  of  aB 
that  human  hand  has  ever  produced  ia  aocha 
form,  was  lost  to  the  world.  It  was  execaled 
in  hia  thirtieth  year,  when  he  maj  be  aud  ta 
have  been  elate  with  the  poaseaaum  atlm 
recently-acquired  anatomical  powera,  and 
eager  to  display  them  in  a  aubject  whiiii  gsn 
them  a  magni&ent  field.  The  oartooii  waa  a 
new  rerelaUon  in  the  history  of  aitl  Nadi 
figures,  just  roused  from  bathing  1^  the 
alarm  of  the  enemy,  and  conceived  in  eveiy 
form  of  hasty  preparation :  some  acarce  risen 
from  the  water,  others  hurrying  on  sn^ 
clothes  as  were  within  reach;  other*  agv^ 
forgetting  all  but  the  note  of  war  and  fiyiag 
naked  to  the  combat  with  nothing  but  a  wefr 
pon — such  a  task  had  nerer  been  beiin 
attempted,  and  was  produced  at  once  to  tbi 
utmost  perfection.  It  raiaed  a  tunult  of 
aatonishnent  in  the  artiat^world  not  •■^ 
passed,  if  equalled,  by  any  of  hia  other  great 
achievements,  and  waa  studied  and  coped  hf 
a  longer  list  of  pictorial  celebritiea,  inclu^ 
the  youthful  Raphael,  than  afterwards  did 
homage  even  to  the  Sistine  ceiling.  For  this 
reason,  as  Vasari  eaj's,  having  become  the 
oentre  of  study  as  well  aa  of  admiratkm,  it 
was  removed  from  the  council  chamber  into 
the  Casa  Medici  ~now  the  Riceardi — and 
placed  in  the  great  hall  above.  The  questioa 
naturally  ensues,  How  cornea  such  a  work  ef 
art,  so  placed,  ao  extolled,  ao  atudied,  to  have 
been  destroyed  before  the  norel^  of  its 
beauty  had  even  4»lled  upon  the  FkncntiM 
eyea  P   The  outrage  ia  attributed  to  the  caiy 

Baccio  Bandinelli — he  who  waa  oHuiderad 
the  beat  copyist  who  had  sat  before  it  t— but 
such  a  deed  could  not  have  been  done  in  a 
comer,  nor  without  the  assiataoce  and  coa>- 
nivance  of  many  accomplicea.  The  cartooa, 
mechanically  speaking,  was  no  ali^t  thing  to 
attack.  Vasan  calls  it  "  grandiaaimo "  is 
size,  and  we  know  that  it  contained  nineteen 
figures  which  may  be  pronounced  to  ban 
been  the  size  of  life.  Gaye  (voL  ii.  pp.  92-3) 
shows,  from  Florentine  records,  that  fourteoi 
quires  <tf  royal  Bologneaa  folio  had  been 
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plied  for  it  by  a  pRper*inerchant ;  that  two 
workmen  had  been  employed  to  put  it  to- 
gether, and  that  three  planka  of  deal  had 
been  paid  for  to  protect  it  in  some  way. 
Such  a  lurfhee  mtut  have  been  atretched 
upon  a  strong  ftameworiL  Vasui  wy»  that 
the  Duke  GiulUmo— he  whom  Michael  An- 
^lo  immortaliMd  on  one  of  the  Media  mon- 
ument*— ^wat  ill,  and  that  the  palace  woa  be- 
ing restored  for  the  reception  of  a  new  gor- 
emor.  But  such  a  residence  could  not  be  left 
at  any  time  without  guards.  The  feet  is,  that, 
though  art  might  be  lauded  and  cried  up  with 
empty  panegyric  and  fer-fetched  praise,  it 
commanded  no  real  intelligence,  and  therefore 
no  real  respect  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  famous 
model  of  his  equestrian  statue  fell  a  prey  to 
brutal  Gascon  bowmen  in  time  of  war. 
Slichael  Angelo's  cartoon  was  destroyed  in  a 
aaloon,  whidi  it  had  eonferted  into  an  acad* 
•my  of  art,  in  the  midst  of  peace.  The  first 
was  a  misfbrtune  which  might  happen  any- 
where during  a  period  of  violence  and 
foreign  occupation,  the  latter  a  disgrace 
which  may  aerre  to  open  our  eyes  as  to  the 
true  "  atmosphere  "  of  Uie  &r-fiuned  Medi- 
oean  era. 

With  this  cartoon  of  Flsa  perished  the 
only  specimen  of  Michael  Angelo'a  genius  in 
this  form.  Designs  by  his  hand,  both  of 
sacred  and  profane  subjects,  form  the  basts  of 
well-4[00wn  pictures  by  Marcello  Venusti, 
Sebastian  del  Fiombo,  Pontormo,  Daniel  da 
Volterra,  and  BattisU  Franco.  They  do  not, 
however,  contribute  to  the  &me  of  the  mas- 
ter ;  the  figures  in  many  of  them  are  clumsy 
end  ungraceful,  the  compositions  unattractive, 
and  the  scanty  nature  of  the  accessories  adds 
no  interest  to  the  scene.  In  this  respect 
some  of  these  versions  of  his  conceptions 
strikingly  illustrate  bis  inapdtude  or  antipathy 
to  any  forms  and  objects  extraneous  to  the 
human  frame.  The  drapery  either  disguises 
the  figure  in  pufiy  and  unmeaning  masses, 
with  no  beauty  of  its  own,  or  follows  it  like 
a  skin,  with  rope-like  lines  at  the  principal 
joints ;  while  an  object  so  tempting  to  the 
lover  of  the  clasno  ox  pietnrwque  aa  the 
Qiariot  of  the  Sun  is  got  rid  of  in  the  Fall 
of  Phaeton,  under  the  form  of  a  mere  shal- 
low trough  with  four  equal  ddes. 

It  in  not  to  be  expected  in  these  days,  when 
many  a  tyro  in  architectural  sdence  is  unwil- 
ling even  to  admit  Palladio  within  the  ranks 
of  its  Intimate  chronology,  that  aome  of 
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thooe  arbitrary  forma  of  the  Renaissance, 
which  owe  their  orifpn  to  Michael  Angelo, 
should  really  find  favor.  If,  aa  we  have  said, 
the  shoulders  of  his  predecessors  be  the  best 
place  for  Uie  painter,  it  k  certain  that  they 
are  the  only  place  for  the  architect  Here, 
therefore,  Uie  self-reliant,  unamalgamating 
nund  of  Michael  Angelo — who,  moreover,  did 
not  execute  his  first  tasks  in  architecture  un- 
til be  was  past  forty  yeara  of  age — offers  at 
the  outset  grave  impediments  to  his  career. 
The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  an  architect — 
namely,'tfaat  he  has  cast  aside  the  rules  which 
his  predecessors  respected — was  the  sum  of 
Vasari's  praise  for  him.  Even  granting  that 
the  art  had  admitted  of  any  impromptu  and 
newly-imagined  forms,  the  artist  who,  whether 
in  jMunting,  sculpture,  or  design,  instincUvely 
avmded  even  the  necessary  niceties  of  detail, 
was  not  the  man  to  recommend  them.  Bnt 
m  the  field  which  he  now  entered  that  freedom 
of  innovation,  whether  of  r^ectim  or  mtn^ 
duction,  which  the  force  of  his  genius  had 
rendered  admirable  in  his  painting  and  endur- 
able in  his  sculpture,  was  totally  inadmissible. 
It  was  no~longer  a  question  whether  he  might 
shirk  the  beauties  of  ornament,  or  even  how 
he  might  treat  them.  The  order  of  an  edifice 
is  aa  the  fiowa  to  a  plant,  deciding  its  genua. 
The  architect,  in  selecting  bis  form  of  decora- 
tion.'expreBses  not  his  fancy  but  his  creed, 
and  to  mix  up  several  together  is  to  have  no 
creed  at  alL  For  from  rebelling,  thereforo, 
against  sueh  conditions,  Michael  Angelo,  with 
his  weltknown  antipatiiy  to  what  he  thought 
the  nonsense  of  art,  should  the  more  ghidly 
have  welcomed  the  system  which  spared  him 
all  necessity  for  invention.  His  antipathy  to 
precedent  was,  however,  stronger  still.  The 
sacristy  of  S.  Lorenzo,  in  the  decoration  of 
which  he  reigned  without  control,  is  a  memo- 
rial of  the  twofold  anomaly  of  a  form  of  mind 
which,  while  disregarding  the  canons  of  an- 
tique taste,  was  more  than  commonly  unfitted 
to  supply  any  others  in  their  place.  The 
mixture  <ii  several  orders  and  the  invention 
of  new ;  the  unmeaning  subdivision  of  spaces  | 
the  grotesque  heads  in  the  cornice  of  tho 
basement,  and  the  masks  and  detached  ram'i 
horns  <»  the  capitals  i  the  strange  drawn-out 
consols,  half  as  long  as  Uie  doors,  In  the  ad- 
jacent library ;  the  doors  themselves,  with  tri- 
angalar  pediments  enclosed  within  circular) 
all  show  arrangemrats  by  the  master  for  wtiieh 
he  had  no  zttle^  and  a  medleyto  thitv^MiAataK 
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to  wliieli  there  b  no  kty.  Ai^Wood  teneljr 
says  in  Us  letten,  "  Simplicity  I  did  not  ex- 
pect I  but  bere  tiiere  is  neither  grace  nor  bold- 
nest,  ligfalnen  nor  nutgniicenoe."  The  raga- 
ries  of  a  Bormmim  vere  its  nstural  conse- 
quence. Even  in  cases  where  Michael  An^lo 
did  employ  something  approaching  to  a  sim- 
ple order  of  decoration,  he  defeats  both  its 
meaning  and  beauty  by  some  adaptation  of  his 
Own,  as  in  the  Ionic  capitals  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  one  of  the  peaces  of  the  CampidogKo, 
where  (be  Tolutes,  mstead  of  ranging  flat  with 
tile  building,  are  made  to  Mtum,  like  the  form 
adopted  by  the  QnAa  in  turnng  an  onglei 
thus  perpetuating  Uie  snse  of  an  ardiite^iirel 
difficulty  where  the  oeeasiim  ft}r  It  does  not 
Muit.  Where  lie  had  not  the  temptation  of 
any  precise  laws  to  inftii^,  his  conceptions 
of  ornamental  beauty  do  iu>t  &e  more  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  eye.  In  those  oppor- 
tunities for  Bpontaneoos  deooratlop  (we  know 
what  our  Wren  would  have  made  of  them) 
afibrded  by  blank  niches  and  windows, 
from  rerelHag  in  htB  liberty,  he  is  evidentiy 
punled  to  know  how  to  use  it.  80,  at  least, 
we  must  ootttdnde  from  the  nondescript  fes- 
toons of  scrolls  and  urns,  guttn  and  shells, 
with  the  papal  tiiu»  by  way  of  flower,  and  the 
keys  of  St.  Pctn  Wf  ot  bvds,  Ibrtnnately 
mapended  fax  above  ordinary  obserratimi  on 
lite  attic  of  the  external  order  of  St  FMer's. 

But  thongh  the  peculiarities  of  Ids  mental 
constitntion  are  answerable  for  those  trans- 
gressions unavoidably  associated  with  Michael 
Angelo's  memory  as  an  architect,  we  must  re- 
member that  to  that  great  mind  are  also  ow- 
ing those  qu^ties  which  ever  entitled  him  to 
reverence  in  this  form  of  mrt-^naltties  which, 
though  they  do  little  to  redeem  lus  arohttec- 
tural  shortcomings,  imdered  him,  without 
question,  lha  best  buiUeDr,  and,  in  aoma  bt- 
«taw»s,  the  flnsst  dasignor  of  general  masses 
of  his  time.  Wtbont  dvelUiqr  on  Iw  fond- 
fid  oompaiison,  as  old  n  Wtrnvins,  of  the 
numbers  of  arehiteotura  to  the  faamaa  body, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  et  the  intkoate  afflni^r 
which  connected  the  structure  of  hit  edifices 
with  that  of  his  figures.  The  same  mstincdve 
desire  for  mechuoical  truth  vAich  rendered 
him  triamphant  over  the  scienoe  of  aairtomy 
led  lum  also  to  those  correct  practical  iofer- 
enees  m  which  the  essence  of  engineering 
nmmata.  There  was  nothing  to  apprehend 
flmnnord^of  dedgninthiainstuoa.  There 
ia  no  latitadB  of  taate  in  the  puxmitof  ntifi^, 


aathereisno  diffbnneaof  otAnoawfaeraFdn* 
end  is  attained.  Michael  Angelo  beoomaa 
here  as  intell^le  as  he  is  great  From  tiw 
selfsuBtaining  soaflblding  whence  he  called  in- 
to existence  the  sublime  conceptions  of  tha 
Sntine  ceiling,  to  the  fortifications  of  Flor- 
ence,  whidi,  more  than  ISO  years  later,  rw- 
cnved  the  high  homage  of  a  earefol  measure- 
ment by  the  beat  military  engineer  of  Loos 
XIV.'s  rdgn,  his  merits,  if  they  have  never 
been  the  object  of  exaggerated  admiratkm, 
have,  at  all  events,  sever  been  disputed. 
Hsmtnet  he  may  have  foiled  in  the  extema^ 
and  vAat  he  aaems  to  have  thou^  the  nuve 
opticmal  graces  of  srdiiteotare,  yet  in  such  as 
flow  frwi  die  ve^  nature  of  fine  construction 
he  stsn^  unrivalled.  The  most  beautiful  fona 
he  has  bequeathed  to  us,  that  of  the  eapola 
of  St  Peter's,  is  an  inataaoe  in  pmnt  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Michael  Angela 
discarded  Bramante's  onpols  on  the  score  ot 
inferior  grace.  What  he  objected  to  was  its 
structural  incapacity  to  sustain  the  required 
weight }  and  in  the  change  of  fbrm  to  seoora 
additional  strength,  followed,  in  true  anht 
tectnral  consequence,  additional  beanty  as  milL 

We  owe  to  Mr.  Harford's  folio  of  engmv^ 
fogs  the  first  opportunity  of  viewing  tba  smv 
eeadva  designs  far  St  Peter^  by  Brsmaatak 
Sen  Oallo,  ud  Mkhael  Angdo,  and  thereAn 
the  ael£e^ent  superiori^  of  the  hwt  Host 
of  the  two  first,  while  it  is  doubtAd  whether 
they  were  evm  capable  of  beii^  execute^ 
convey  a  compodte  eonceptitm  between  the 
temple  and  the  ehurob,  whkh  leavas  no  lead* 
iog  idea  on  the  mind  1  that  of  Sfichael  An> 
gelo,  on  the  other  hand,  with  iu  grand  bah 
anoe  of  li^tlyrising  and  flmly-plantad 
masses,  ofifers  one  of  those  rimpte  forms  of 
amstmetive  truth  whence  the  utmost  vaifa^ 
of  arehiteotwal  beooty  may  be  irodwd  out 
Hare  ag«m  the  great  man  puts  fttth  what  ha 
knows  to  be  his  feioe  hi  ^  most  promfaiant 
H^t,  ao  fillmg  the  ndad  with  A«  amae  af 
Us  raechanieal  ddll  and  nnl^  oi  darign  as  ta 
render  it  campuratiTelf  intBflferent  to  tha 
minor  ornamental  shortsomings  of  tlie  ediflas. 

Mr.  Harford^  rathnriasm  for  his  sidyeet  ts 
nowhere  more  Judhnously  shown  than  m  the 
oleamess  with  which  ha  has  pobted  out  the 
superiority  of  Bt  lister's  as  aceordiug  to 
Hidiael  Aogtio'*  dmga  it  would  have  been, 
compared  to  the  adnal  bmldii^  as  papal 
tampcrings  have  made  it.  1h»  saase  HI  for* 
tne  vUoh  had  MtonM  Ub  thn^  Us 
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other  underUkings  raty  b«  nid  to  han 
reached  iu  climu  hen.  This  great  temple 
of  the  Vatican,  to  vhich  he  devoted  the  hut 
■eventeen  yean  of  hia  life — a  Totive  offering 
of  hii  genuine  {uety — ^which  he  had  redeemed 
from  conAiiiion  and  feebleneta,  and  laised  up 
into  a  model  of  nnplidty  and  grandeur,  lell 
into  ignorant  and  irreverent  hands,  incapable 
of  anjr  conception  of  the  architeet'a  intention 
bat  that  which  CMnpletely  disgused  it 
Again,  ^e  Grand  Hall  of  the  Baths  of  Dlo- 
eledan,  conTerted  hj  Michael  Angelo  without 
essential  alteration,  into  a  church— della  Ua- 
doona  degli  Angioli — of  the  finest  proportions, 
ahared  the  same  fate,  being  distorted  in  the 
last  century  by  one  VanTitelli  into  the  form 
of  a  Latin  cross,  to  the  sacrifice  equally  of 
its  originsi  form,  and  of  the  master's  judi- 
doQS  adaptation.  Thus  the  two  specimens 
moat  imbued  with  his  energy  and  grandenr  of 
thought  were  in  great  meaaura  saoriflcad, 
while  his  Floroitine  edifices,  which  Teceived 
the  ftrrt  fruita  <rf  his  omanental  inoongmi- 
lias,  have  preaerwd  umnjured  the  evidanee  of 
hoM  dtfdendes.  Nothing,  howerer,  in  his 
architectural  career  is  more  melancholy  than 
the  results  of  the  banishment  to  Carrara  and 
Pietra  Santa.  It  is  true  there  ia  not  much 
probably  to  regret  in  tiie  non-execution  of 
that  fa9ade,  on  the  preparation  of  which  Leo 
X.  wasted  the  best  year*  of  the  greatest  man 
4^  hia  pontificate ;  at  the  same  time  a  deeper 
BKHTid  is  added  to  the  injustice  by  the  bet 
that*  of  the  five  columns  which  appear  to 
baTe  been  the  chief  fruits  of  this  proAuMtion 
ot  luB  enemies,  one  only  reached  Florence; 
Hub  lay  for  years,  broken  In  two^  before  the 
ehnrch  it  had  been  destined  to  ornament,  and 
there  still  lies,  we  ire  assured,  immersed  in 
the  deposit  of  centuries.  The  four  others,  after 
traTcrsing  the  road  he  had  constructed- new 
advanced  beyond  the  place  of  embarkation. 

We  must  be  brief  in  our  mmments  on  the 
fourth  element  of  Michael  Angelo'i  mental 
constitution.  To  measure  his  poetry  by  the 
standard  of  his  plastic  and  pictorial  powers, 
as  some  commentators  have  attempted,  is  as 
mistaken  as  it  is  uncomplimentary.  **  Sob- 
jeetiTC,"  is  a  term  which  cannot  ba  aaid  to 
distinguish  an  art  depending,  by  its  vary  na- 
ture, on  the  predominanea  of  individual 
thought  and  character.  The  peculiar  qualt- 
tiea  also  of  his  artiatio  genius,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  his  muse,  are  not  visible  in  his 
verse.   Thera  art  no  ehuUittpna  ctf  fiarsaik 
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energy  in  his  poetic  sentiments,  no  redundant 
thunder  of  sound  in  his  verse.  The  relation 
of  means  to  end,  as  in  his  engineering  sew 
enoe,  is  clearly  perceived :  he  never  displaya 
strength  merely  for  strength's  sake.  Had  ha 
only  written  as  he  wrought,  the  world  would 
hava  added  no  fourth  garland  to  bis  brov. 
It  nnut  be  admitted  that  his  poetry  is  ocoa^ 
aionally  rugged  in  form — ^that  it  is  in  parti 
obsoare  even  to  an  Italian  (though  for  this  the 
hipse  of  time,  which  affects  the  mutable  forms 
of  thought,  may  accomit),  and  that  the  lead- 
ing signs  of  his  art  are  in  this  particular 
traceable.  But  no  one  would  pronounce  these 
to  be  the  predominant  characteristics  of  his 
poetry.  Chi  the  contrary,  his  lyric  muse  is 
compact  in  form,  while  his  ^rapMc  muse  was 
diffiiee:  hia  verse  is  pr^;nant  with  dear  meaiw 
ing,  uttering  thii^"  as  Bemi  said  of  him, 
wbUe  othera  only  spdte  **  wcvds  "—his  moat 
lauded  art  is  Angularly  nnintolligible:  the 
language  of  his  hutd  spumed  precedent  eraa 
of  Uie  highest  nrdar  i  the  language  of  hli 
poetry  is  modelled  on  the  purest  ^rpea  of  his 
native  tongue ;  his  poetry  oonridered  as  the 
general  worship  of  the  Beantilul,  justifies  the 
quotation  Mr.  Harford  has  given  from  Con- 
diri — "That  he  not  only  admired  human 
beauty,  but  universally  every  thing  beautiful 
— a  beautifol  horse  or  dog,  a  beautiful  land- 
scape and  plant,  a  beautiful  mountun  and 
forest,  a  beautifol  situation,  snd,  in  shtnt, 
every  beautifol  thing  that  can  be  imagined — 
surveying  it  with  the  most  animated  delight, 
and  extracting  pleasure  ftgm  the  beauties  of 
nature  as  beea  do  the  honey  from  flowera." 
No  words,  on  the  other  huid,  could  be  moie 
out  of  place,  applied  to  his  art 

Here,  therefore,  that  connexion  which  Mr. 
Harford  has  sought  to  establish  between  the 
mind  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the  mind  of  his 
time,  and  which  we  have  repudiated  in  his 
art,  comes  legitimately  into  view,  and  is 
pointed  out  by  his  Inographcr  with  singular 
success.  All  that  vras  real  in  the  sentiroents 
and  phraseology  of  modem  Platonism  ibiind 
ready  reception  in  a  heart  and  life  alike  earn- 
est and  Tirtuous.  In  his  homage  to  a  pagan 
philosophy  there  was  no  self-flattering  pride 
oonveoienlty  screening  vague  prinaiple»-^io 
"  prafone  and  rnb  btdiblings,"  which  dbfigure 
more  or  less  almost  every  work  on  leUen 
and  art  of  that  timew  At  the  aame  time  we 
are  not  inclined  to  assume  that  the  contritioa 
expressed  in  those  beatttiful  soDaMU,^«^^ 
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idng,  "  Carico,  d'anni,  e  di  peeeati  ^eno  j " 
uid  again, "  Vivo  al  peccato,  ed  a  me  morto 
TTTO  "  refer  really  to  any  aubatitutlon  of  the 
eode  of  a  Medicean  PlatoDism  for  the  doc- 
trines of  Chriatianity.  Though  he  vas  car- 
ried along  in  phraseology,  and  partially  in 
thought,  in  that  orbit  of  habit  wherein  each 
generation  moves,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
it  affected  the  equilibrium  of  hia  inmost  heart 
He  who  had  known  the  heart-sicknesa  of 
hope  deferred,  and  never  realised,  is  here 
heard  acknowledging,  not  that  he  bad  bowed 
down  to  any  particular  fttrm  of  falsehood,  but 
rimply  thatfharaig  set  hia  afiiwtlona  on  earth- 
ly things,  he  had  fbund  them  wanting. 

We  muat  oonfbaa  a  preferenee  for  Mr. 
Harford's  ftithflil  transhtions  of  Michael  An- 
gelo's  poetry  oyer  the  versions  of  Words- 
worth and  Southey,  who  have  rather  ex- 
changed one  beauty  for  another  than  kept 
close  to  the  ori^nal.  In  the  renderings  of 
Mr.  Harford  we  have  far  more  of  -the  wial- 
loyed  spirit  of  the  great  Italian. 

The  same  denre  to  know  only  what  his 
theme  teaches  attends  Mr.  Harford's  intei^ 
pretatlon  of  the  bond  which  united  the  illus- 
trious names  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Vittoria 
Colonna — a  bond  so  flir  unlike  others  over 
which  poetry  haa  shed  her  beams,  aa  to  shine 
irith  the  purer  lustre  the  closer  it  ii  seen. 
If  it  he  insulting  to  attach  the  idea  of  lore  in 
its  common  sense  to  two  such  joint  names,  it 
is  equally  as  absurd  to  apply  the  term  "  Pla- 
tonic "  to  one  of  the  loftiest  instances  of 
friendship  that  erer  existed  between  elderly 
man  and  woman.  These  were  the  days 
when  no  man  spoke  of  his  lady  as  a  woman, 
or  of  his  devotion  as  a  passion ;  when  Cardi- 
nal Bembo  created  a  furore  in  Venice  and 
Florence  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Asolani," 
ihe  most  intoler^y  dull  book  we  ever  took 
np,  in  which  six  young  people  of  each  sex 
Tef8  auppoaed  deliberately  to  meet;  and 
"lagbnar  d*  amore,"— and  one  maintained 
that  lore  was  always  bad  and  never  could  be 
good ;  and  another  that  it  was  alwaya  good 
and  never  could  be  bad;  and  a  third  that 
love  has  the  choice  of  two  windows,  the  eyes, 
which  conduct  him  to  the  beauty  of  the  body, 
and  the  ears,  which  lead  htm  to  tlutt  of  the  soul ; 
and  a  fburth,  Heaven  knows  what  I  and  in  short, 
where  the  twelve  hopeful  young  devotees  go 
on  to  the  end  of  the  book  perpetually  buznng 
•bout  the  candle,  and  lay  nothmg  as  to 
whether  any  cl  them  got  burnt  £vea 
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Michael  Ai^felo  fell  into  thiajaxgon,  in  a  d» 
course  be  held  before  the  Ac«lciny  fldla 
Crusca,  upon  a  sonnet  by  Fetranh,  b^^r.ing 
**  Amore,  ehe  nel  penaier  mio  Tire  e  r^na,* 
in  which  he  treats  the  great  question  aa  if  it 
were  a  sort  of  mental  botany,  dividli^  it  into 
order  and  cloas,  and  proving  notliing  m 
clearly  aa  that  the  first  of  ell  virtaea  and  tbt 
best  of  all  felicities,  reduced  to  such  abstrse* 
tions,  was  the  prosiest  thing  in  the  world. 
But  all  pedantiy  ceased  with  him  wbenaA- 
tual  fselhig  was  concerned.  The  Marcfaea 
di  Pescara,  though  too  high  an  ideal  to  a> 
spire  more  than  the  tenderest  fom  of  » 
spect,  wai  no  abstraction  to  him.  No  ooe 
indeed  was  less  liable  at  any  age  to  be  e«mht 
by  merely  inuginary  charms,  and  no  one  WM 
richer  in  the  best  feminine  gracea  than  tbt 
highborn,  and  gifted,  and  fair  woman  who,  ta 
his  own  words,  taught  him,  **  by  fairest  paths 
to  tread  the  way  to  heaven.**  The  faenA- 
ship  which  united  Vittoria  Colonna  and 
Michael  Angelo,  aa  it  comes  before  oi 
through  the  long  viata  of  agea,  appeaza  OM 
of  those  forms  of  poetic  justice  wlucb  em 
this  world  affords  to  its  truly  great  Eaek 
stood  upright  and  unsullied  at  a  tima  vhai 
such  principles  excited  rather  vondeRBnt 
than  adnuration.  Each  recnved  in  tbe  es- 
teem of  the  other  the  higheat  tiibate  iriiidi 
the  vrorld  could  bestow. 

From  tiie  varied  aspects  of  Michael  An- 
gelo's  genius  which  we  have  succeaavely  eoa- 
sidered,  may  be  gathered,  if  not  the  oomplets 
mirror  of  his  mind,  yet  those  leading  quali- 
ties, and  .especially  that  one  quali^  of 
haughty  independence,  which  in  him  fTfiiT»H 
the  form  of  the  sternest  moral  int^ii^. 
There  is  no  wonder  that  disappointment 
ahould  be  the  theme,  and  meUmdioly  tba 
keynete,  of  his  verse.  He  who  hated  iqw- 
tice  apd  ^sdained  the  great,  irito  ma  iBB»- 
eesatble  to  vanity  and  selPintereat,  and  ine^ 
pable  of  intrigue,  was  sn  ineonvcBiaoea  as 
well  u  a  reproach  in  the  times  in  wbidi  his 
lot  was  cast  His  whole  career  was  one  of 
ceaseleu  conflict  with  the  vices  of  the  great 
and  the  little,  and  the  intrigues  of  both.  He 
paid  them  back  by  the  standing  aloof  froat 
society,  the  refusal  of  favors,  and  by  that 
"  power  of  despising  "  which  Ugo  Fosoolo  tit- 
tributes  to  Dante.  Nor  was  this  luxury  of 
contempt  confined  by  any  means  within  hii 
own  breast  i  his  timgue  never  Utered  either 
to  ininca  or  pope  i  what  he  had  to  aaj,  ISbi 
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vhst  he  had  to  do,  he  said  with  bU  his  might. 
The  Duke  of  UrMrio  insultingly  Edviied  him, 
through  an  agent,  "  to  make  a  clean  con- 
science "  regarding  the  monejrs  for  the  monu- 
ment of  Julius  II. ;  the  hot  old  Florentine  re- 
plied, **  Tell  him  hb  hai  fabricated  a  Michael 
Angelo  in  bia  own  heart,  of  the  aame  stuff 
that  he  finda  there."  Pope  Paul  IV  enjmaed 
him  to  add  lome  drapery  to  the  nude  figurea 
of  the  Last  Judgment!  be  anawered, "The 
pope  bad  better  concern  bimaelf  less  about 
pietorea  vhicb  are  eanly  mended,  and  more 
about  the  reformation  of  men,  vhidi  ia  &r 
more  difficult  to  actiieve." 

The  power  of  bis  will  in  his  later  years 
daimted  even  those  least  accustomed  to  sub* 
miU  The  ambassador  from  the  Duke  of 
Urbino  writes,  touching  the  much  discussed 
monument,  "  Michael  Angelo  has  lately 
evinced  a  strong  desire  to  come  to  Rome  and 
oonduct  the  a%ir  himself;  the  pope  hu  not 
yet  made  up  hia  mind  to  fpn  him  leave,  but 
he,  vlahing  to  come,  *aar&  flnalmente  sua 
Sutiti  fbrzata  di  contentaxaoie.' "  Again,  in 
the  manuscript  of  Francois  de  HoUande, 
though  receiving  its  evidence  vrith  a  certain 
reserve,  we  find  "  Maintenant,  si  je  parle  du 
ofil^bre  Mattre  Michelange,  on  taxera  mes 
paroles  de  fable  et  de  mensongtj.  II  est 
pourtantvrai  que  le  Fape  Clement  avait  pour 
lui  de  tels  4gards,  que  lorsqu'il  allait  le  voir  il 
ae  tenait  toujoura  d^bout,  craignant  que  s'il 
a'aaseyait  le  brusque  artiste  n'en  fit  autant." 
It  is  impossible  not  to  wonder  how  such  a 
•Ittrit  could  Bubnut  lit  all  to  that  tyrannic 
Taste  of  his  time,  and  thai  arbitrary  appro- 
priation of  hia  hand,  which  marks  Lu's  whole 
career.  Here,  however,  aomething  must  be 
allowed  for  a  atate  of  sodety  in  which  respect 
for  the  artist  in  our  sense  waa  utterly  un- 
known, and  more  for  that  energy  which, 
kindling  with  difficulties,  avenged  itself  nobly 
on  caprice  by  showing  that  it  could  not  be 
taxed  in  vain. 

It  waa  not  to  be  expected  that  his  country- 
men should  comprehend  those  trials  to  which 
a  nature  so  unlike  their  own  was  peculiarly 
sensitive}  on  the  contrary,  his  cotemporary 
Inographera  lose  no  opportunity  of  extolling 
the  supreme  good  fortune  which  in  their 
opinion  attended  the  life  of  this  extraordinary 
individual.  What  higher  tribute,  Condivi 
asks,  can  be  given  to  merit,  than  to  be  con- 
tended for  by  four  Fontifis,  one  Grand  Turk, 
by  the  King  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
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the  Signory  of  Venice,  and  other  minor 
jHiwers  ?  And  to  leave  no  doubt  of  what  waa 
then  considered  the  highest  homage  Geniua 
could  receive,  he  gives  an  anecdote  of  Julioa 
IIL  in  the  next  page,  which  must  be  trans- 
lated literally  to  be  believed.  "Having 
access,"  Condiri  aaya,  **  to  his  Holinesa,  I  have 
heard  with  my  own  ears  from  hia  own  mouth, 
that,  if  he  ahould  survive  Michael  Angelo^ 
which  the  natural  course  of  life  renders  prob- 
able, he  would  have  him  embalmed,  and  kept 
close  to  hia  own  person,  so  that  hia  body 
should  be  as  perpetual  as  hia  woiks.  Which 
thing,  at  the  b^finning  of  his  pontificate,  he 
told  Michael  Angelo  himself  many  being 
present.  Kor  do  I  know  of  anything  more 
honorable  to  Michael  Angelo  than  these 
words,  nor  a  greater  sign  of  tiie  esteem  iu 
which  his  Holiness  holds  him." — p.  48. 

We  turn  from  such  a  story  aa  this  as  by  a 
natural  consequence  to  that  air  of  meUncholy 
which  eharacteriaea  every  portrait  of  this 
great  man.  Men  aung  his  praises  and  sought 
his  counsel  I  a  younger  generation  came  upon 
the  scene,  who  knew,  in  a  dim  way,  that  a 
great  Presence  still  lingered  among  them; 
and  the  nephews  of  those  who  had  filled  lua 
cup  with  bitterness  11004  uncovered  before 
him.  But  the  iron  had  entered  hia  soul. 
His  later  letters  are  full  of  a  stem  sadness, 
for  which  no  infirmity  of  age,  in  a  mind  so 
vigorous  to  the  last,  can  account.  He  is  dis- 
pleased at  his  nephew's  rejoicings  at  the  birth 
of  a  son,  because  "  I'uomo  non  deve  ridere 
quando  il  mondo  tutto  ]Hange."  The  deaih 
of  hia  servant  Urbino,  for  whose  long  services 
he  thanks  God,  leaves  him  nothing,  he  says, 
but  "  una  infinita  miseria."  Writing  to  Cmi* 
mb  I.  of  Florence,  he  regrets  not  to  be  able 
to  comply  with  his  wishes  regarding  the 
church  of  S.  Giovanni,  because  he  is  old  and 
"  mal  d'  accordo  con  la  vita."  And  If  asked 
to  trace  a  motto  under  the  noble  and  pathetic 
head  from  the  bronze  bust  by  John  of  Bolog- 
na, in  Mr.  Harford's  accompanying  folio,  we 
should  banish  all  thoughts  of  his  art,  his 
works,  and  hia  virtues,  and,  remembering 
only  those  sorrows  which  have  impressed  our 
heart  as  deeply  as  his  genius,  inscribe  his  own 
words  written  at  the  foot  of  some  plans  for  a 
chapel  in  St  Peter's:  "Could  one  die  of 
grief  and  shame,  I  shoidd  ae  this  have  ceased 
to  exist-" 

Our  task  must  atop  here.  The  analysis  of 
Michael  Angelo's  art  and  works,  howevet  W 
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adeqaat^  fertmaedt  ma  all  we  proponed 
to  ounsbeK  Tb*  autndloiii  eya  and  hand 
vUoh  battled  with  M  many  Ibim  «r  dHBoaik7 
have  given  ui  aonic  inngfat  into  his  diaraotcr, 
and  more  still  is  derived  from  tfaeetudyof  his 
verses  Both  combined,  however,  are  &r  from 
luppIjnDg  a  full  picture  of  hie  Buod.  Ai 
i^arda  cotemporary  btogr^hyt  we  hara  bad 
teas  on  to  see  that  in  this  case  it  in  angularly 
unworthy  of  trust.  The  world  is  therefore, 
thrown  on  such  evidenoe  as  his  unpt^lished 
lett  ers  su^ily.  Count  Conmo  Buonarroti, 
thdr  possessor,  has  reeeatlydiad,  bequeathing, 
we  understand,  the  Case  Buonarroti  and  its 
inestimable  contents  to  the  government  of  his 
native  Tuscany.  It  is  impassible  that  Michael 
Angelo's  letters  should  have  been  better  pre* 


snved  and  more  honored  Utan  hb  coU** 
tend  deseendantf  aad  it  k  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  at  leak  he  made  availaUe  t*  the 
puUio.  1%en,ira  hm  nodoubti  from  oar 
own  fimitod  kaowMga  of  theae  doenmoM^ 
that  a  better  i^ory  than  any  th^  even  artoaa 
bestow  will  encompaas  the  name  of  Michad 
and  even  Mr.  Harford  will  find  the  olgect 
his  genMous  devotion  still  more  worthy  ef 
the  monument  he  has  raised  to  htm.  We 
understand  that  a  second  edition  of  his 
is  already  called  for.  If  it  appears  before  he 
can  pn^  by  the  treaauty  of  new  matenal 
which  is  now  open  to  him,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  eorraspoodenee  of  the  great  painter^ 
arduteet,  sculptor,  and  po^  will  be  puUUed 
later  in  a  sapplaaaent 


A  Mait  bosm  too  utb.— In  fitet,  I  am  a 
poor  creature,  who  could  have  been  well  con- 
tented, and  perhaps  happier,  in  a  Tower  element. 
I  feel  like  an  owl  in  nie  broad  daylight  of  in- 
telligence round  tne,  and  want  to  go  back  to  my 
darkness.  I  am  oppressed  with  a  wealth  of  aU 
that  is  elevating  and  improving — "  the  burden 
of  an  honor  unto  which  I  wa«  hot  bom." 
There  are  so  many  things  in  this  age  for  which 
I  feet  myself  so  unfit.  If  I  go  to  the  Crystal 
Falace,  I  am  told  I  go  there  (or  oaght  to)  in 
order  to  be  edified  and  instructed ;  to  have  my 
taste  refined,  my  history  rubbed  up,  my  mind 
expanded ;  to  learn  tire  mysteries  of  form, 
color,  and  proportion ;  to  recognise  the  grand, 
and  to  worship  the  beautiful ;  out  I  don't.  I 
have  been  there  several  times,  bat  I  go  to  he 
amused.  I  come  away  with  a  more  confused 
idea  than  ever  of  the  Kmga  and  Queens  of  Eng- 
land ;  th^  saem  to  me  to  have  utered  tiie  suc- 
cession. As  to  the  datsa  of  ArcbMactnre  and 
Chronology,  about  which  I  never  was  very 
learned,  I  now  labor  under  a  confusion  of  per- 
sons and  places  which  I  should  hardly  like  to 
confess.   Out  *of  the  Alhambra  I  come  plnmp 

rn  Barneses  the  Great,  and  passing  under 
chanml  arch  of  Tnam  Cathedral,  and  then 
fliTOugh  the  door  of  Komsey  Abbey,  I  find  my- 
self in  the  Cborch  of  Santa  Maria  at  Col<^e. 
I  gave  the  guide-book  up  after  that,  and  have 
been  content  since  to  wander  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  paint  and  gilding,  pretty  enough,  till  I 
find  my  way  to  the  fowl  and  ham,  turn  my  back 
diligently  npon  the  canoibaU  oppdsite,  and  do 
what  even  the  moat  persevering  seardier  aAer 
knowledge  is  fain  to  do  there — eat  my  dinner. 
Even  the  quiet  little  town  near  which  I  dwell  is 
Invaded  by  itinerant  lectniera:  it's  very  improv- 


ing, tbey  tell  me ;  it  don't  improve  me.  They 
have  a  choral  society  there,  which  does  oratorios, 
and  are  said  to  be  very  promising :  I  was  weak 
enough  to  Bubscribe,  and  have  been  once  ;  and 
I  doivt  mean  to  go  again.  Bvery  thing  ia  to  be 
done  now,  too,  by  exandnationa.  Unrewwtdad 
merit  is  to  be  no  move  permitted.  I  am  seri- 
ously afraid  of  a  commission  coming  down 
some  day  to  examine  me.  Bnt  I  give  notice 
her^y,  that  if  the  whole  world  is  to  be  tamed 
into  a  vast  sdiool,  I  fix  one  mean  to  play  tru- 
ant. I  ahali  have  to  sa^  some  far  Utopia^ 
where  the  schoolmaster  does  not  profess,  aceoid- 
ing  to  die  modem  prospectos,  to  exercise  a 
strict  superintendence  over  his  papiU  during 
their  hours  of  recreation,  and  tace  my  voyaga 
— I  suppose  in  a  ship  of  foob — to  some  islands 
of  blessed  ignorance,  whose  inhabitants  are  not 
yet  too  busy  to  enjoy  themselves,  or  too  wise 
to  Um^^BhdBiBoed. 


Tbe  pBAm  OF  Bniira  Uisuu). — A  blind 
young  lady  lately  discarded  her  affianced  lover, 
because  a  confidential,  fnend  infonned  her  that 
the  young  man  sqoiBted. 


A  ToooH  OP  Thaweut.— Talking  Ao 
other  night,  of  a  mutoal  friend,  whose  love  of 
beer  had  accelerated  hie  deaA,  Titmarsh  saU, 
"  Ah !  sir,  he  was  a  man,  take  him  for  halftaad* 
half,  we  shall  not  look  upon  his  tike  again." 


How  TO  BB  AM  Eablt  Bisbr.  Jump  out  of 
bed  the  moment  yon  hear  the  knock  at  die  door. 
The  man  nho  hesitates  when  called  b  bat 
The  mind  should  be  made  up  in  a  mimU^  tat 
early  rising  u  one  of  those  subjects  that  adnit 
of  no  (tinimy  oier: 
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CHAPTER  XIV. — "  AN  UNEXPECTED  PLEASCXE,"  WHICH  EVEKT  KEMBEK  OV  THB  WtMDJX 
DOES  NOT  APPEAR  TO  C0N8IDEB  AS  THB  **  OREATBST." 


"  The  (ociety  of  eirla  is  a  very  delightftil 
tiling,  Copperfield.  It'i  not  my  profcMion*!, 
bat  it's  very  delightfal."— Datis  Coffbb- 

riBLD. 

Sunday  morning — bright,  peaceful,  holy — 
and  the  crowds  of  honest  country  folk  wend- 
ing their  way  to  the  sacred  cdiSoe;  groups 
of  weU-dressed  people  moring  on,  tooi 
•tngglinff  conveyance*  coining  up  one  by 
one  to  the  church-gate ;  charity-children 
filing  along  two  by  two  into  the  building  j 
Hra.  Wyndhatn  and  her  daughters  m  their 
pew ;  the  bell  ceasing,  and  Dt.  Wyndham 
emerging  from  the  Testry-room. 

In  walks  at  this  juncture  Mr.  Herbert, 
lather  hastily,  and  into  his  pew,  where  he 
•eats  himself  in  one  comer,  where  he  can  see 
the  clei^inan  and  the  clergyman's  family 
(though  tliat  could  not  have  been  etnential  to 
his  devotions),  and  where  he  couki  not  read 
the  monument,  causing  little  Rose  Wyndham 
to  ask  her  Hsters  aAer  service,  "  if  they  did 
not  think  it  wm  very  odd  that  Mr.  Herbert 
ahould  never  once  glance  at  it,  and  it  is  so 
wry  beautifiil"  At  which  neither  Margaret 
nor  Frances  marvelled ;  lor,  had  it  been  their 
case,  they  could  not  have  looked  at  it,  with 
so  many  curious,  commonplace  eyes  upon 
them — they  could  neither  have  looked  at  it 
at  such  a  time,  in  auch  a  place,  or  in  such 
company. 

Now  came  Dr.  Wyndham'a  vince,  breaking 
hundreds  of  reveries,  interrupting  one  or  two 
whisper*,  with  the  words, "  I  will  arise."  And 
so  all  the  congregation  arose.  The  m^ority 
were  staring  at  Mr.  Herbert,  as  if  he  were 
some  natural  curiosity,  while  he  stood  with 
folded  armn,  and  eyes  fixed  now  on  Dr. 
Wyndham,  now  on  the  pMges  of  a  bnge 
prayer-book,  with  shining  leaves,  large 
enough  to  have  verified  Miss  Jonea*  remark, 
**  to  pray  for  us  all" 

A  few  fingers  stole  slyly  up  to  a  few  bon- 
nets, for  the  purpose  of  drawing  out  the  ring- 
let ends,  which  for  sundry  reasons  had  been 
buried  in  blonde  ;  and  all  who  had  their  veils 
down  Uirew  them  up  for  a  good  broad  stare 
at  their  landlord.  The  ringleted  young 
ladies  might  have  spared  themselves  the 
trouble,  for  he  did  not  even  know  they  were 
present,  and  seemed  totally  absorbed  in  the 
serriee,  icatcely  raiung  his  .eym  tarn  hta 
book. 


Presently  the  interval  came  when  the 
churchwardens  began  to  go  round  to  take  up 
the  olbrings,  and  Mr.  Heri>ert  ndsed  his 
head  to  take  a  surrey  of  his  oppoute  nrigh- 
bors.  Their  pew  was  on  >  parallel  with  the 
hall-pew,  as  th^  dwelling-houses  fhced  each 
other.  The  five  ladles  were  there — the  three 
grown  ones,  and  the  little  girts.  His  eye  first 
rested  on  Frances,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing  the  part  she  had  taken  on  the 
first  evening  he  had  seen  them.  Her  eye 
rested  on  the  window,  where  the  leaves  of 
the  churchyard  trees  "  clapped  thrir  little 
hands  in  glee,"  and  above  them  "  the  sailing 
clouds  went  by,  like  ships  upon  the  sea ; "  her 
face  had  an  expression  of  quiet  meditation, 
that  many  a  restless  spirit  ndgfat  have  envied. 
From  her  his  eye  travelled  on  to  her  mother 
whose  qtuet  futures  bore  deep  Unet  that 
looked  like  sufiMi^ ;  and  he  felt  that  she, 
at  least,  had  needed  the  rest  she  now  ap- 
peared to  enjoy,  for  no  change  in  her  expreft* 
sion  took  away  the  sweet  took  of  content- 
ment she  now  wore.  Maigaret  was  looking 
up  mechanically  towards  the  organ,  and,  al- 
though the  music  was  neither  good  nor  well 
played,  and  the  voluntary  one  of  the  most 
everyday  character,  still  it  seemed  to  please 
her;  and  Mr.  Herbert  rather  honored  the 
generous  spirit,  that  could  feel  pleasure  in  a 
performance  so  very  fitr  beneath  what  she 
'  could  herself  have  executed.  From  the 
Wyndhams  his  eye  quickly  travelled  round 
the  church,  too  quickly  to  distinguich  one 
person  from  another,  but  not  too  raiudly  to 
he  unconscious  of  the  crowd  of  very  well- 
dressed  females  that  surrounded  him. 

Like  many  men,  Mr.  Herbert  was  no  judge 
of  female  dress  in  detail ;  he  could  not  judge 
what  would  \ocAi  well  when  worn,  but  when 
worn,  he  could  soon  decide  what  pleased 
him.  The  coup  (Tceit  struck  him  on  the  pres- 
ent occauon,  and  the  moss  of  colors  pre- 
sented by  the  grove  of  flowers,  blonde,  lace, 
and  ribands!  to  say  nothing  of  dees,  brought 
him  somewhat  to  the  knowledge,  or  rather 
recollection,  that  he  stood  in  a  very  publb 
position. 

Nothing  brings  humanity  to  a  level  more 
than  a  few  years'  residence  on  the  Continent : 
there  you  are  no  one :  you  pay  a  certain  turn 
fbr  what  yon  require,  and  u  you  pay  so  on 
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yoa  MTfftd.  Br^gs  of  tteffidd  hu  as  good 
a  right  to  get  near  the  ooffee>ro&iit  stove  u 
you  have;  and  if  «  chuch  be  oTercrotrded, 
yon  are  boond,  u  a  gentleman,  to  yield  yout 
snug  comer  to  Mn.  Briggs,  and  stand  the 
rest  of  the  time :  you  have  no  more  right  to 
it  than  any  of  the  hundrcda  of  English  people 
in  the  place,  vho  crowded  as  you  did  to  see 
the  pageant  Or,  if  you  go  to  bed,  meaning 
to  enjoy  a  tolerable  sleep,  if  you  were  of  the 
blood-royal,  you  could  not  prevent  those  two 
Smith  girls  from  giving  their  two  very  avk- 
ward  brothers  lessons  in  the  "  Deux  Temps," 
just  over  your  .head.  Or,  if  you  start  on  a 
pedestrian  tour,  intending  to  sink  the  aristo- 
farat  fbr  the  nonce,  you  go  on  for  a  mile  or 
tvo  of  the  road  duite  valiantly,  until  a 
voUure  dashes  past  you  at  ML  speed,  and  the 
mud  that  bespatters  you  ae«ns  ten  times 
more  odious,  from  the  knowledge  you  acci- 
dentally acquired,  as  they  rushed  by,  that  it 
was  the  whole  Simpkins  family,  who  had 
lived,  ever  since  your  childhood,  over  their 
shop  in  your  own  town,  who  were  indulging 
in  a  foreign  tour,  and  actually  scorned  the 
vulgarity  of  a  diligence. 

Now  Mr.  Herbert  had  lived  abroad  for 
several  )-ears,  and  had,  &om  habit,  submitted 
tolerably  to  tlie  equality  and  fraternity  of 
UAle'd  h6tts  and  steamboats ;  and  though  he 
never  forgot  that  he  was  Mr.  Herbert,  still  he 
had  learned  that  others  could  forget ;  and  it 
was  only  when  his  pride  was  wounded,  as  it 
had  been  so  recently  by  the  Miss  Wyndfaams 
apparently  declining  lu«  acquaintance,  that 
he  at  dll  presumed^  even  in  thought,  on  his 
social  position.  Now  he  suddenly  remem- 
bered Uiat  be  was  an  object  of  public  obser- 
vation ;  and  I  c^innot  say  he  was  gratified  by 
the  recollection  ;  but  he  drove  down  the  irri- 
tation, by  saying  to  himself,  "  Another  pen- 
olty  to  be  paid  for  five  years'  waste  of  time." 
And  very  soon  the  good  doctor's  deep  voice 
giving  forth  his  text,  and  the  sermon  that  fol- 
lowed, chained  his  wandering  ideas,  and  in 
the  train  of  thought  it  brought,  all  present 
were  driven  almost  from  his  mind.  He  re- 
mained, with  his  bead  bent  down  in  his 
hands,  resting  on  the  back  of  the  pew,  until 
the  congregation  had  almost  all  dispersed, 
when  he  rose  hastily,  took  his  hat,  and  walked 
out  rapidly,  passing  with  hasty  strides  through 
the  groups  in  the  churchyard,  looking  neither 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  for  fear  he 
should  encounter  some  greeting  vhicfa  he 
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oonld  not  pans  by.  He  «er*  aoea  gained  tha 
alu«p»alk  across  the  Beids  -^then  sbefccnad 
his  pacA,  and  walked  slowly  towards  hmnsw 
A  few  minuifw  afterwaTds.  l>r.  M'vndham  awt 
his  famUy  oame  along  the  road,  and  the  girk 
remarked  that  Mr.  Herbert  had  not  gamed 
much,  conudrring  h:b  hasty  and  impetaooi 
manner  of  learing  the  church. 

-"  He  is  reading,"  said'  Rose.  » I  see  the 
sun  shining  on  the  gilt  leaves  of  his  Bible." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Wyndham ;  « I  obeen«d 
him  marking  the  passages  yon  referred  to  aa 
yon  went  along  " 

"Poor  fellow,"  said  Dr.  Wyndham j  "l 
hope  he  is  interested." 

"  Why  •  poor  feUow,'  papaP  *  said  Lucy. 
Because,  my  dear,"  be  answered,  **  I  bfr- 
lieve  be  haa  be«i  lufibing  fimm  great  mentat 
d^iesnon  Ibr  several  yean." 

«  Monomania  of  any  kind  f  "  siud  Ma^arct 

"  I  do  not  beBeve  it  amounted  to  that,  nor 
do  I  know  the  cause ;  he  refused  alt  society 
tor  a  long  time,  and  tiehaved  in  a  very  pecu- 
liar manner." 

*'  I  cannot  say,"  said  Franoes,  lowering  her 
voice  so  as  to  be  inaudible  except  to  Marga- 
ret, **  that  I  would  much  regret  his  continu- 
ing to  refuse  so^ety,  which  papa  infers  he 
does  not." 

Margaret  smiled,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

Th9  Ilex*,  evening  Margaret  and  Frmoes 
sat  with  their  mother  at  w«^  in  the  draa^ng- 
room ;  I  am  wrong,  Frances  was  drawing,  the 
others  iroridng ;  the  Uttle  ones  were  at  pUy 
on  the  lawn,  their  father  gone  down  to  the 
village,  when  suddenly  Luc^  ran  up  to  the 
window — "  Mamma,  here  is  papa  coming  up 
the  avenue  widi  a  gentleman ; "  and  the  next 
moment  Rose  jmned  than,  si^g,  It  ii  Mr. 
Herbert." 

The  next  moment  they  heard  the  gentle- 
men's voices  in  the  hall :  Mr.  Herbert  apolo- 
gising for  bringing  business  matters  at  so 
late  an  hour,  and  Mr.  Wjudham's  eager  voica 
inriting  him  into  his  study  to  see  something  i 
when  the  ladies  heard  him  suddmty  breidi 
off  in  tiie  middle  of  a  sentence,  ai.d  say — 

**  But  stay :  Mr.  Heibert,  have  yon  dhwd  f 
We  have  tea  at  rather  a  primitive  homs-^wUl 
you  join  usP  It  irill  give  my  family  muoh 
pleasure." 

"  And  me  also  very  great  pleasure.  Hunk 
you,  Dr.  W^-ndfaam,"  was  the  answer. 

"  they  are  here,  I  beliere,"  said  the  doctor, 
pushing  open  the  door.   "You  know  Miit 
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Wjmdfaank— my  eldeit  daughter,  my  seeond 
daufchter.  My  dear,  Mr.  Herbert  has  kindly 
jvomised  to  join  us  at  tea  i  «e  are  going  to 
ny  atudy  to  look  orer  aome  plana.  Let  us 
know  when  you  are  ready." 

Mrs.  Wyiidham's  quiet  voice  expremd  her 
pleasure,  and  the  doctor  led  the  way  to  his 
aanctutn.  It  was  very  fortunate  for  hlsi  his 
guest  hod  a  return  to  look  forward  to,  or  his 
regret  at  leanng  that  social-looking  group 
might  have  made  him  anything  but  a  com- 
plaisant judge  of  some  the  worthy  doc- 
tor's scbemea ;  but,  as  it  was,  with  such  a  fair 
pros]iect  in  view,  he  would  have  consented  to 
almost  anything ;  and  he  had  a  vague  idea 
that,  1^'  agreeing  to  all  arnu^menta  mthout 
unneoeasary  delay*  the  profaationary  period 
m^ht  be  contracted,  and  Uiva  he  might  have 
the  more  time  to  expend  on  the  cultivation 
of  two  new  acquaintances. 

Strongly  characteristic  of  papa,  I  must 
say,"  said  Frances,  "  to  aak  a  person  like  Mr. 
Herbert  to  spend  the  evening  in  that  kind  of 
off-hand  way.  He  does  not  consider  how 
it  might  «uit  iriih  our  houa^old  axnnge- 
ments." 

**  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  not,"  said  her 
mother. 

"  Why,  here  ia  thia  great  and  mighty  man, 
who  will  probably  say  to  himself, '  What  a 
bore  this  is;  but  one  must  not  be  rude  to 
one's  clergyman ;  and  it  would  look,  rather 
proud  to  say  I  would  not  take  share  of  their 
meal,  offered  in  that  kind  of  way,  too.  I 
must  take  better  care  next  time ;  and,  then, 
unfortunately,  there  are  these  women— one 
must  be  civil  when  you  are  at  their  very 
table;  and,  of  course,  those  girls  sing  vile 
Italian  duets,  murdered  in  provincial  bshion, 
and  paint  on  rice-pa}>er,  and  crochet  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert  on  bread-napkins ; 
and  a  good  likeness  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton will  be  shown  on  a  couvrette  on  the  ao&, 
remarkable  for  a  preponderance  of  DBsol 
oigaii ;  and  of  courae  they  have  photographic 
likenesses  of  the  whole  family,  with  the 
ladies*  hnir  done  h  VEugenie,  which  prevents 
you  knowing  which  ia  which,  and  after  you 
moke  a  succession  of  blunders  '  " 

"  You  take  the  keys,  and  get  ready  for 
tea,"  said  her  mother,  laughing  at  the  defi- 
ciency of  real  resemblance  in  the  picture 
Frances  had  drawn,  and  much  amused  at  the 
young  lady's  consciousness  of  their  being  a 
shade  better  than  the  description. 
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"  Why,"  said  Maisanet, "  we  have  not  got 

either  the  crochet  or  the  photograj^ie  UJta- 
nesaes  k  VJSugenie,  and  we  need  not  aing  the 
duets  J  and  papa  must  be  entreated  to  '  taka 
better  care  next  time ;  *  and  you  and  I  wiU 
not  presume  on  the  occasion;  so  we  witt 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain." 

"  ChildTNt,"  said  Mra.  Wyndham,  "  do  yon 
know  what  you  are  talking  about?  Why, 
this  Mr.  Herbert  has  not  a  particle  of  that 
manner  about  him ;  he  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable,  unassuming,"  &c.  ;  and  Mra. 
Wyndham  left  the  room,  reiterating,  for  the 
uxth  or  seventh  time  at  least,  her  praises  of 
their  guest;  and  Francea,  watching  her  de- 
parture with  the  same  chagrined  look  Aa 
had  borne  all  through,  turned  to  her  aistas^ 
saying — 

*'  It  is  very  odd  <^  mamma,  Margaret ;  sue 
has  seen  a  good  many  people,  and  all  ndM 
of  them,  during  her  life,  and  yet  she  nevnr 
will  see  when  people  'do  popularity.'  I 
hate  it  so,  and  then  mamma  always  says, 
'  Frances,  you  should  take  people  as  you  find 
them.' " 

"  Which  is  certainly  necesaary,  when  Fran- 
ces has  got  hold  of  some  prgudioe  as  the 
foundation,"  said  Mai^aret,  trying  as  usua*  to- 
reaaon  down  her  sister.  "  I  forget  who  it  is 
saya  we  hate  people  we  have  injured.  There- 
is  no  doubt  we  trespaased  on  Mr.  Herbert'a 
property,  in  spite  of  notices  to  the  contrary,, 
and  we  do  not  choose  to  meet  him  afterwards  j 
but,  for  my  part,  I  have  been  thinking  of  it 
since,  and  I  cannot  see  we  have  committed 
any  very  heinous  crime,  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  it  even  requires  an  apology ;  just  at 
first  you  know  we  thought  more  it  than  it 
deserved;  we  were  in  as  much  fuss  as  if  ha 
had  found  us  carrj'ing  away  the  timber,  ir- 
stead  of  merely  sitting  under  its  shadow." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Frances,  whose  ebulli- 
tions of  wrath  generally  vanished  under  sis- 
terly remonstrance.  *'  At  any  rate,  the  tree- 
pass  is  fully  redprocated  1^  our  very  graoioua 
friend's  presence  here  this  evening.  With 
what  an  air,  to  be  sure,  he  begged  us  to  re- 
main !  I  hope  he  has  left  that  style,  at  least, 
in  the  woods  across  the  stream,  for,  if  we 
have  any  of  it  this  evening,  I  Itave  a  preaenti-' 
ment  that  I  shall  say  something  to  him  th^ 
will  set  i>apa  and  mamma  on  mev  with  a.slrong 
reproof  at  least  afterwords." 

"  In  which  case,"  said  Margaret,  "I  wooM. 
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TOCommeDd  dismtion  u  the  better  part  of 
Tdor.- 

"  Whidi  I  may  answer  with  another 
axiom,"  said  Frances,  waDung  round  the 
table,  fidgeting,  with  the  cups  and  saucers — 
"  that  I  always  feel  bravest  when  there  is  no 
danger,  and  I  daresay  I  will  be  as  subdued  as 
possible  when  Alexander  the  Great  enters." 

"  Alexander  the  Great,**  as  Miss  Frances 
diose  to  call  him,  came  into  the  room  as 
ijaietly  as  you  could  postiibly  expect  Alexan^ 
der  to  do,  and  as  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
tea  in  that  monarch's  time,  he  has  left  no 
precedent  for  behavior  on  such  an  occasion, 
TCry  fortunately  for  Mr.  Herbert,  as  it  left 
him  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  precedent, 
and  be  pleasingly  natural  and  very  unassum- 
ing indeed. 

The  piano  was  dosed ;  Frances  had  shut  it 
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as  she  walked  about  the  to  om,  giTing  npret- 
aion  to  her  sentiments  on  the  subject  irf  their 
new  guest,  and  had  carefully  brought  sevcnl 
triSes,  with  some  bodts  and  work,  from  othar 
parts  of  the  room,  to  gire  the  instnimeat  a 
look  of  bang  rarely  opened  —  determined 
that  nothing  short  of  compulsion  should  bring 
any  connivance  on  her  part  to  her  sister  or 
herself  giving  any  music.  Once  Mr.  Herbot 
introduced  the  subject  of  music,  with  a  new 
to  the  subject  taking  tangible  form,  bat 
Frances,  with  a  woman's  tact,  asked  Iubi 
some  question,  which  brought  dn  a  long  ac- 
count of,  and  discuBsifHi  on,  forngn  rnme. 
This  roused  Dr.  'W)*ndham*s  interest  into  as 
long  a  conversation,  that  the  evming  actoaDf 
paaaed  over,  and  Mr.  Herbert  left  the  hooN^ 
without  a  single  note  having  been  uttered  bf 
I  voice  or  finger. 
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'*  Bat  behold  a  change  comes  o'er  him  I 
Where  are  all  his  soi— ows  now  ? 
Conld  tliey  leave  his  hem  as  qoickly 
As  the  gloom-clouds  left  his  brow  1 

*•  Up  ihe  green  slope  of  the  garden, 
Past  the  dinl,  be  saw  run 
Two  yoang  girls,  with  bright  ejcs  shining 
Like  their  brown  hair  ir.  the  eun." 

James  Pritchett  Bioo. 

"Now,"  said  Dr.  Wyndham,  next  morning 
•8  they  sat  at  breakfast, "  are  you  not  charmed 
with  our  guest  of  last  evening?  Mamma, 
what  do  you  say?" 

"  Just  what  I  said  alt  ah)ng  of  him ;  you 
know  from  that  first  day  he  called  here  I  was 
.ao  pleased  with  him ;  but  the  girls  were  bo 
.determined  they  were  not  to  like  him,  that  I 
just  gave  the  matter  up,  thinking  that  time 
and  circumstances  might  bring  them  to  bear 
reason." 

"  Margaret  and  Frances!  confess  both  of 
you  thnt  Mr.  Herbert  is  all,  and  more  than  all, 
your  father  and  mother  foretold,  and  that  you 
are  both  most  penitent  for  " 

"Really,"  exclaimed  Frances,  "this  is  too 
bad.  Why,  the  Pope  himself  is  nothing  to 
papa :  he  first  constitutes  Iiimself  our  confes- 
sor, and  then  dictates  the  very  sins  we  are  to 
oonfess.  Papa !  papa !  never  mention  the  In- 
quiution  again.  If  you  go  on  in  this  manner, 
we  shall  begin,  as  Mr.  Whittlefield  says, '  to 
think  }-ou  are  a  disguised  Jesuit.'  Confess, 
indeed !  Pray,  begin,  Margaret ;  you  have 
•emority." 

**  Most  reverend  father  I "  began  Margaret, 


in  a  tone  of  mock  humititr,  "  I  am  burdened 
in  conscience  with  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye. 
I  have  ventured  to  be  of  opinion  with  Oreville, 
who  said, '  a  proud  man  never  so  much  diom 
his  pride  as  when  he  is  civil.'  I  have  ventmcd 
to  give  my  own  opinion  formed  from  my  own 
observation  " 

"And  )-our  uster's  remarka,"  said  Un* 
\V\-ndham. 

"  For  this  crime,  if  crime  it  be  —  — "  Mar> 
garet  went  on. 

"  A  nice  penitent,  truly.  She  might  with 
much  benefit  to  herself  study  the  passage  in 
Shenstone,  who  says, '  Men  are  often  accused 
of  pnde,  merely  because  their  accusets  would 
be  proud  themselves,  if  th^  were  in  their 
places.' " 

"  Is  the  study  of  Shenstone  then  to  be  ny 
penance  ?  "  said  MargareL 

"  Why — ahem,  yes  I  I  have  no  doubt  two 
hour's  daily  study  of  his  works,  well  undo- 
stood,  remember,  with  a  portion  committedto 
memory,  will  be  of  much  use  in  detaching 
your  imagination  from  conjuring  up  fondfbl 
traits  in  character.  This  is  the  sentence  of 
the  eoiu^" 

"  Poor  Mai^aret,"  said  Frances,  latching. 

"  Take  care,"  said  her  fether,  "  your  turn 
may  come  next.  I  shall  wait,  however,  until 
I  see  whet  effect  this  literary  diet  has  on  Mir- 
garet,  before  1  pronounce  your  doom." 

"  Something,"  said  Mrs.  W}-ndfaam,  *•  of 
the  system  Philip,  in  the  *  Heir  of  Reddyft/ 
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put  poor  Laura  on,  giving  her  mathematical 
studioft  to  strengthen  her  mind." 

"  My  poor  child,"  said  Dr.  Wyndham, 
fondly  palling  Margaret  on  the  head,  as  he 
left  the  room,  "  I  hope  no  Phi)ip  will  ever  he 
found  to  ])ul  you  on  (luch  a  course  of  study. 
I  could  tell  him  beforehand,  that  that  would 
be  a  caw  in  wbkh  the  court  would  ahow  no 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  Mr.  Herbert 
called,  and  neither  Margaret  nor  Frances 
could  oceuae  him  of  being  anything  more  or 
less  than  agreeable  and  fnendly;  and  each 
privately  allowed  to  the  otlier,  "  matters  were 
much  lietter  than  they  expected,"  but  Frances 
still  maintained  h<*r  eccentric  idea  of  the 
Italinii  duetfi,  including  all  other  music  also. 
It  WAA  certainly  amusing  to  hear,  during  this 
and  several  successive  morning  visits,  how  she 
•edulously  turned  the  conversation  from  any- 
thing approaching  "the  divine  gift,"  especially 
when  her  father  waa  present,  for  she  knew, 
from  ]>ast  ex|ierience,  that  the  slightest  wish 
expressed  by  any  one  wns  auffident  to  make 
her  father  call  for  some  particular  fatonte,  no 
matter  how  untimely  the  hour. 

All  parties  were,  however,  on  pretty  familiar 
terms,  considering  the  recent  acquaintances 
they  were;  but  it  had  ko  happened,  that  the 
first  evening  of  their  acquaintance  had  been 
the  only  one  Mr.  Herbert  had  spent  at  the 
rectorv,  when,  on  his  riding  one  morning  to 
the  door,  the  servant  informed  him  "  the 
young  ladies  were  in  the  garden,"  and  to  the 
garden  accordingly  proceeded  Mr.  Herbert 
You  should  have  known  Sir  Stephen  Norris 
as  well  as  he  did,  to  feel  the  same  surprise  on 
teeing  him  in  Dr.  Wyndham's  garden,  stand- 
ing bei«ide  a  seat  on  which  sat  Dr.  Wyndham's 
daughters,  apparently,  from  the  gay  tones  of 
the  voices  that  reached  him,  all  on  the  best  of 
terms.  Sir  Stephen  waa  the  first  to  perceive 
him,  and  spring  forward  to  shake  him  by  the 
hand.  "  My  dear  fellow  ! "  said  one. — '*  Why! 
Norrix ! "  Knid  the  other.  Something  in  the 
tone  in  which  the  two  words  were  uttered  a 
little  discomposed  Sir  Stephen,  and  he  said, 
hastily — 

"  So  you  have  returned  ?  " 

"  The  vcrj-  observation  I  was  about  to  make 
to  you;  why,  I  believed  you  to  be  still  at 
Whitby." 

"Until  yesterday  I  wnj  I  returned  last 
night." 

"  What  hare  you  to  say  for  yourself,  that 
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you  did  not  announce  your  return  to  me  in 
person  at  my  own  bouse,  and  congratulate  me 
on  mine.    Show  cause.  Sir  Stephen  Norris ! " 

"  Believe  me,  I  meant  to  do  so  after  I  left 
thia  ;  as  to  coming  here  first,  I  believe  I  shall 
leave  my  case  to  plead  itself ;"  and  Sir  Stephen 
Norris  bowed  low  to  the  two  ladles. 

**  Pardoned  on  its  own  merits ;  condition- 
ally, however,  upon  your  visit  bang  at  six  this 
evening,  when  t  dine." 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey,**  said  Sir  Stephen ;  and 
the  ladies  joining  in  the  conversation,  balf-an* 
hour  passed  pleasantly  by.  They  were  speak- 
ing of  a  picture  in  Mr.  Herberts  library.  Sir 
Stephen  remarked  he  would  look  attentively 
at  it  that  evening,  when  a  thought  occurring 
to  him,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Herbert,  saying — 

"  Does  Mrs.  Newton  know  I  am  to  dine  with 
you,  Herbert?" 

"No,  civil  body  that  she  is,  how  could  I 
possibly  foretell  that  your  knife  and  fbrit  were 
not  laid  in  Major  Westerton's  dining-room  at 
Whitby.  If  I  were  Scotch  instead  of  English, 
I  might  be  pos^ssed  of  leeraid  "igh^  but  as 
to  poor  old  Newton,  she  bos  very  litde  sight 
of  any  kind." 

"  In  that  case,"  sud  Sur  Stephen,  refleetiTe- 
ly,  "  I  will  not  go ;  fix  another  day,  and  tell 
her  beforehand.  There  is  no  use  vexing  her 
unnecessarily,  and  vexed  I  know  she  would 
be.    Give  up  the  idea,  Herbert." 

"  I  shall  do  no  such  thing ;  such  a  prepos- 
terous notion !  I  say  you  shall  come.  Miss 
Frances  Wj-ndham,  I  ask  your  opinion  P  " 

*'  Why,"  said  the  young  lady  addressed,  "I 
must  say,  that  often  as  I  have  read  in  '  Punch ' 
of  gentlemen  who  dare  not  ask  a  friend  to 
dinner,  without  permission  previously  asked 
and  obtained  from  the  lady  who  presided  over 
their  domestic  affairs,  it  is  qiute  a  new  state 
of  Bodety,  when  the  guest  taket  pains  to  b*> 
certain  the  state  of  the  government." 

"Ah!  it  is  much  better  to  postpone  it" 

"  But  I  tell  you  it  cannot  be  postponed ;  if 
you  only  knew  all  I  have  got  to  say  to  you, 
why,  a  dozen  dinners  would  not  give  time  for 
a  tenth  part  of  what  I  have  to  say." 

"  Then,  Sir  Stephen,"  said  Margaret,  "  yoa 
would  be  deferring  a  feast  of  reason,  whidi  I 
always  avoid  doing,  on  principle." 

"  Would  not  the  flow  of  soul  be  equally 
deep  and  spariding  to-morrow  P  " 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Herbert i  "t(hn%ht'sUa 
Cereus,  one  night  only.  Miss  Wyndham, 
each  evening  lus  its  own  peonliar  bUmnn; 
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Nov,  you  Bee,  Sir  Stephen,  what  your  pronA- 
{ng  obstinacy  ii  bringing  me  to  lose ;  I  must 
lesTB  this  pleasant  company,  and  ride  two 
nileB  under  an  Aogiitt  tun,  to  notify  your 
royal  highne»^  intended  arrital,  and  learo 
you,  too,  in  poueBBioa  tit  tbii  fair  field.  Do 
yon  not  think  I  vai  bom  with  my  bir  propor- 
tioD  of  euTyP" 

'  "Shalllgo  myaeU;  tbenP"  laid  the  b*r- 
onet. 

**  I  ought  to  take  you  at  your  ward,  and 
send  you,  for  I  am  sure  you  do  not  mean  your 
offer  in  earnest ;  but  there  ib  another  and  an 
caaier  way,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  If  Miu 
Vyndham  would  kindly  give  me  permission 
to  tretpau  on  the  bank  down  towarda  the 
lirer,  I  could  cross  that  way,  and  return  in  a 
few  minntes." 

"  I  am  Tery  sorr)',"  siud  Margaret,  there 
ii  no  trespass  in  the  cue,  for,  if  you  recol- 
lect, we  owe  you  one,  and  it  would  be  pleas- 
ant to  have  the  debt  discharged." 

Mr.  Herbert  laughed  very  heartily. 
"  Thank  you,"  said  he,  "  you  remind  me  I 
owe  you  and  your  sister  an  apolc^  for  my 
rudeness  that  evening.  Instead  of  b^ging 
you  to  excuse  the  interruption,  I  in  the  most 
oonsequential  manner  begged  you  to  remain." 

"  Which  we  took  aa  a  hint  to  leave,  and 
vanished  directly." 

"Indeed,  you  did }  but  my  impertinenee  was 
very  great.  I  assure  you,  I  am  ashamed 
vben  I  think  of  it,  and  that  is  very  often.  I 
cannot  help  going  back  on  it  continually." 

"  Do  not,  I  b^,"  said  Maigaret,  gently ; 
**  ve  had  no  right  to  be  there." 

"  Yes,  indeed  you  had,  and  I  will  never 
consider  myself  as  forgiven,  until  I  know  you 
'  often  cross  the  brook,  and  wander  about  there 
when  a  iancy  leads  you.  May  I  hope,  Miss 
"Wj-ndham  ?    Miss  Frances  Wj-ndham  P  " 

Miss  Frances  was  looking  highly  amused 
ftt  his  eager  distress,  and  began  to  describe 
the  scene  to  Sir  Stephen,  the  story  inter- 
larded here  and  there  with  apol<^Uo  re- 
marks from  Mr.  Herbert,  such  aa — 

"  You  remember,  Norrts,  I  had  a  fancy 
■bout  that  part  o£  the  woods— old  time*  you 
luiow,  and  that  lort  of  thing ;  and  I  could 
not  bear  other  people  going  i^Mut  it  at  will; 
It  was  like  a  kind  of  desecration.  But  in- 
'  deed  (turning  to  Margaret)  that  feeling  exists 
no  longn.  I  would  be  only  too  happy. 
And  then,  you  see,  I  thought  it  was  some  of 
the  tovnt-people,  and  I  knew  I  had  nothing 
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to  do  but  to  walk  past  them ;  it  would  eon* 
vey  reproof  enough.  I  knew  perfectly  well 
there  were  young  ladies  here,  but  it  nem 
occurred  to  me—" 

"  They  were  so  much  vrorse  than  the  towns 
people,"  broke  in  Francea,  mischievously. 

**  Indeed,  Miss  Frances,"  he  said,  for  abont 
the  twentieth  time, "  I  do  hope  in  time  to  be 
forgiven." 

"Frances  went  on  with  the  narrative. 
"  How  we  ran,"  she  said.  <•  We  reached  this 
seat  breathless.  I  promise  you  we  left  tern 
traces  of  any  resting-places  by  the  way.  I 
do  not  beUeve  we  left  even  a  glove  briiind  as, 
which,  if  we  had  bad  sufficient  presence  cf 
mind,  we  might  have  done,  to  ennpensaie  t* 
the  treepus." 

"Frances I"  aaid  Margaret,  ajqwafiagly. 
It  was  of  no  use. 

"  Like  the  man  who  stole  some  grwf.  md 
left  a  bag  with  some  coppers  round  the  gsa- 
der's  neck— 

'  Good  Farmer  Page,  don't  be  in  a  rage. 
Nor  yet  bo  given  to  slander ; 
We've  Doufrfat  six  geese  for  a  penny  a-ineee. 
And  left  tbo  cash  with  the  gander.' ' 

"  Would  you  have  paid  on  the  sme 
scale  P  "  said  Sir  Stephen. 

"  You  were  more  honest  than  you  are  tak- 
ing credit  for,"  said  Mr.  Herbert,  trying  to 
keep  down  his  annoyance,  and  taking  out  a 
pocket-book,  and  from  it  a  small  piece  of 
paper  with  a  little  sketch  upon  iL  **'ni» 
trophy  was  found  on  the  field;  and  all  pro- 
perty left  on  the  ground  by  a  retreating  party 
being  by  the  articles  of  war  the  property  <tf 
the  victor,  I  have  retained  this." 

"  Mr.  Herbert,"  said  Frances,  starting  to 
her  feet,  feeling  now  in  her  turn  considerably 
annoyed,  "  if  you  please  that  is  my  proper^; 
it  dropped  from  my  book." 

"  Was  yours,  I  am  aware,  but  is  now  mine. 
Sir  Stephen,  would  you  like  a  peep?  " 

Frances  held  out  her  hand  for  it,  remw- 
strating  aa  she  did  so;  and,  as  she  told  Mar- 
garet afterwards,  regretting  for  the  only  time 
in  her  life  that,  bang  a  lady,  she  coidd  DOi 
snatch  at  it,  for  it  was  almost  within  bet 
reach.  But  the  gentleman  stood  oooDjr 
looking  at  it,  disregarding  her  heightened 
color  and  evident  annoyance. 

It  was  such  a  tiny  sketch ;  a  small,  my 
small  cottage,  boasting  of  but  one  wbidow 
and  one  door,  with  such  an  inconveniently- 
low  roof  that  two  heads  were  represented  ai 
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hsnng  bunt  the  thatch  and  aj^ieared  abore, 
■ad  a  Newfoundland  dog,  who  loi^cd  ahaost 
M  tall  the  hoDM,  ttood,  as  if  in  amaae- 
mant  where  be  wai  to  At  iptoy  and  a  bee-bife 
atanding  near  the  gable  of  the  hoaM,broug^ 
the  beea  mthin  a  verjr  ahoit  distance  (tf  the 
lercl  of  the  headi  of  the  wonld^  iamatea 
Underneath  was  written, "  Love  in  a  cottage. 
Mine  be  a  ooc  beside  a  rill ;  a  bee-hive's  him 
to  charm  the  ear.  This  sketch  is  humbly  in- 
icribed,  witiwut  permiasioii,  to  a  young  hidy, 
by  her  affectionate  sister,  M.  W." 

Mai^aret  b^an  an  explanatioa.  I 
thought  Frances  required  a  litUe  correction 
<tf  a  theory  she  had,  eo  I  left  that  in  her 
book  once]  but  under  feelings  of  strong  dis- 
gust she  cut  it  out  one  day,  dealing  it  for 
the  fire,  had  not  oonsctaice  told  her  it  was  a 
true  picture,  and  aaved  it  tnm  an  imtimely 
end." 

**  That  ia  to  aay,"  aaid  Franeea,  ^  that  I  did 
not  want  any  kiaon  finHa  jaa  Margaret  j  it 
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was  only  because  it  proceeded  from  your  pen- 
oQ  that  I  spared  it.   The  sentinients  are 
ous,  and  it  did  not  do  me  the  shghteat  good.* 

"Yon  are  ambidous,  Misa  Wyndham,** 
and  Sir  Stephen,  as  Mr.  HMbeit  laughingly 
removbg  Ids  hat  to  Fiancest  diiappeued 
down  the  wslk. 

**  No,**  she  said ;  "  except  to  have  common 
sense."  Frances  had  walked  away,  much 
displeased  with  the  last  conversation.  "  I  am 
sorry  to  see  my  sister  so  annoyed;  it  waa 
drawn  ibr  a  jest  at  fint,  and  it  b«ng  in  Mr. 
Herbert's  possession,  makes  it  more  earnest 
than  it  deserved,  or  was  desirable." 

Half-ao-hour  after,  Mr.  Herbert  having  re- 
turned, as  the  gentlemen  were  leaving  the 
garden,  Mr.  Herbert  took  the  sketch  and 
held  it  oat  to  Frances,  saying — 

**  I  beg  youi  pardoD  i  it  would  be  my  last 
wish  to  eanae  you  •nmTaace.'* 

*'  Thank  jwu,"  she  aidd,  and  took  it, 
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"  There  is  no  subject  in  human  Batnre  more 
interesting,  than  the  aspects  of  the  same  sab- 
jecu,  seen  hi  different  points  <rf  riaw,  of  differ- 
ent diaiaetars."— SaaD. 

"  Hlot  being  untutored  in  sndfering,  I  leam  to 

fitf  those  in  affliction." — YiaaiL. 

"  Xfike  pillars  tall  and  brown 
The  old  trees  stood,  and  the  leaves  of  Jane 
Were  dark  above,  as  we  fonr  at  noon 
On  their  mossy  roots  sat  down, 
Where  woodlarks  sang,  and  oar  talk  vras  free. 
As  talk  in  the  flHest*s  heart  should  be. 
Though  of  different  moods  and  yean  were 
we."  Fbancks  Bbown. 

**  These  is  no  doubt,  Mrs.  Simpson,"  said 
Mrs.  Burleigh, "  that  this  is  the  age  of  mira- 
cles.  Have  you  heard  the  news  t   Sir  Ste- 
phen Norris  is  going  to  giTe  a  p^me." 
A  pic-nic  P  " 

"Yes,  indeed.   Some  say  it  is  for  the 
Wyndhams ;  but  I  cannot  say.   I  asked  Mr. 
Robert,  and  he  said  he  really  did  not  know ; 
it  might  be,  but  his  brother  had  not 
tioned." 

"But  when,  and  wheref  and  who  are 
■skedP" 

That  I  cannot  tell ;  Robert  told  the  girb 
of  it  last  night,  and  said  the  Wyndhams  were 
gtnng,  which  makes  me  think  it  is  for  them. 
Matilda  Jones  thinks  so  too;  she  is  quite 
erots  about  it.   I  do  not  think  she  will  go." 

"  She  is  not  ai^ed ;  but  when  she  is,  you 
may  trust  her,  she  will  go.   But,  Mrs.  Bur- 
here  conies  Sir  Stephen's  man  j  a  note 


moat  posiUvely — see  it  in  his  hand.  Ho« 
slow  Collins  is.** 
"The  servant  is  WMting  fcr  an  answer, 

madam." 

"  I  will  send  it,"  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  eagerly 
breaking  the  seel,  and  reading  doud  to  her 
visitor: — "'Sir Stephen  Noctla  requests  the 
pleasure  of  Mr.  and  Mra.  Simpson,  Misa 
Simpson,  and  Miss  C.  Simpson's  company  at 
dinner,  at  BoUington  Csstle,  on  Thursday 
next,  the  10th  insL  Sir  Stephen  hopn  alao 
for  the  pleasure  of  their  company  at  Pren- 
derley,  on  their  return  in  the  evening. 
Morning  rendervous,  Landeris  Park-gate,  at 
half-past  one  o'clock  P.  M.,  or  Dollingtm 
Castle,  at  half-past  three  o'clock  p.  H.— 
Prenderly,  Thursday,  3d  inst.'  Certainly," 
said  Mrs.  Simpson,  "  he  is  going  to  do  the 
thing  in  style.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Simpsoh 
will  allow  us  to  go ;  you  see  the'  girls  are  not 
come  out  yet,  and  I  Uiink  this  promises  to  be 
a  very  gay  affiur." 

Mrs.  Burleigh  inwardly  hoped  it  would,  far 
the  sake  <tf  her  own  daughters,  and  detex^ 
mined  to  hasten  home,  in  case  thnr  mvitation 
was  awaiting  her ;  eo  she  bid  Mrs.  Sirapstm 
good-morning,  saying — 

"  No  doid>t  we  shall  have  everything  in  the 
first  style.  Just  come  from  Whitby,  you  may 
be  sure  be  has  made  notes  of  all  Mrs.  Miyor 
Westerton's  way  of  giving  these  things,  I 
am  sure  he  will  get  lUl  up  in  her  model" 
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•         •         •         ■  • 

Beckford  Hall.  Augusta  Beckford  reading 
their  inTitalion  to  her  sister. 

"  Why,"  unid  Julia,  "  that  is  a  pic-nic." 

"Certainly,"  said  her  sister;  "  it  could  be 
nothing  else.  What  can  he  mean  by  Ihia,  or 
what  is  the  olgeot  P  What  anaver  shall  we 
MndP" 

**  It  is  rather  proroking  to  be  obliged  to 
answer  at  once.  I  would  rather  take  a  few 
lioura  to  decide ;  but  that  would  be  scarcely 
^r,  for  of  course  he  will  not  aA  any  one 
else,  until  he  bears  whether  we  can  go  or 
not." 

«  Of  course  not  You  see  the  worst  of  Sir 
Stephen  is,  he  is  bo  good-natured,  that  he  will 
not  leaYe  any  one  out,  and  every  horror  in  the 
Tillage  will  be  asked,  and  I  cannot  really  see 
•ny  benefit  likely  to  accrue  from  five  or  eix 
hours'  association  with  such  canaille.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  be  will  mix  with  all  those 
people — good,  bad,  and  indifferent." 

**  Could  you  fancy  him  going  to  that  party 
I  told  you  at,  which  the  Joneses  -gave  when 
you  were  in  London  P  I  promise  yoi^  I  re- 
fused when  they  asked  me." 

**  Very  properly ;  it  is  all  very  well  for  them 
to  be  asked  here,  when  papa  and  uncle  will 
have  those  conglomorate  evenings ;  but  that 
is  very  different  from  you  and  I  going  to  tlieir 
tea  parties.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  greatly 
afraid  this  Norris  affair  will  be  something 
similar,  with  the  difference  of  a  baronet  for 
your  host,  which  will,  perhaps,  bring  a  few 
more  of  a  respectable  class  of  people.  But 
we  will  have  those  low-bred  Burleighs,  and 
that  detestable  Mrs.  Simpson,  and  the  two 
Smiths,  and  that  presuming  Dr.  Price,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Joneses,  who,  all  taken  to- 
gether, would  spoil  the  best  assembly  in  Eng- 
knd.  It  is  quite  clear,  Julia,  that  neither 
you  nor  I  can  go,  in  the  morning  at  least : 
the  evening  might  be  better,  and  I  never  was 
all  through  Frenderly,  wliich  I  would  take 
good  care  to  be,  if  we  went  an  evening." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Julia,  "  if  there  would  be 
any  chance  of  the  Bucketts  being  there? 
The  general  is  so  fond  of  patronising  the 
Norria  undertakings.  There  is  no  hope  of 
the  Clares.  They  refused  ours  last  summer. 
But,  Augusta,  there  is  Mr.  Herbert ;  they  are 
auch  inseparable  companions,  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  there." 

Then,"  aaid  her  sister,  "  we  will  go,  Julia 
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in  the  moruing  at  lea^t ;  that  detndes  it  But 
I  cannot  see  any  use  in  going  in  the  evening. 
One  looks  so  hideous  after  a  day  under  a 
burning  sim,  on  a  hill  like  DolUngton,  too ; 
and  I  know  Mr.  Herbert  never  goes  to  even- 
ing parties.  And  how  could  one  expect  to 
have  any  voice  after  driving  home,  with  a 
heavy  dew  foiling,  sitting  in  some  open  CGe> 
veyance,  most  likely  Sir  Stephen's  mail  phaa- 
ton.  And  then,  if  we  come  home  to  drei^ 
papa  will  get  so  cross  about  the  hones  having 
BO  many  journeys  backwards  and  forward!; 
and  if  we  dressed  at  Frenderly,  meet  prob- 
ably we  would  have  to  share  a  dreoeing-roMi 
with  some  one  who  would  take  the  pattern  of 
our  clother;  it  might  be  those  Wyndhiat, 
for  all  we  know." 

"  Disgusting !  "  ejaculated  Julia. 

The  door  suddenly  opened,  and  Mr.  Beck- 
ford's  head  put  in. 

"  Fray,  how  long  do  you  mean  to  keep  Sir 
Stephen's  servant  waiting  p  Is  your  note 
written,  Augusta  P   Give  it  quickly." 

"  It  is  not  written,  papa,"  said  At^iata,  n 
a  measured  voice ;  "  we  have  aeareely  made 
up  our  minds  yet" 

«  On  what  P  "■ 

« To  what  extent  we  shall  accept,  ptpa,* 

said  Julia. 

"  What  nonsense  you  woman  do  Bometlmes 
talk.   Have  vou  any  other  engagement.'* 

"  No." 

"Can  you  yttlk  up  Dollington  HillP" 

"Yes." 

"  Did  you  ask  your  mother  if  abe  would 

go?" 
"  No." 

Mr.  Beckford  muttered  something  ^wtf 
"  padence,"  and  seiang  the  pen  that  Auguta 
held  in  her  fingnv,  wrote  on  a  sheet  the 
plainest  paper  several  sentences,  in  a  laige 

sprawling  style,  sealed  it  rapidly,  and  strode 
out  of  the  room,  sapng,  "  There,  if  you  d« 
not  wish  to  go,  you  can  write  an  apolo^  wbcn 
your  minds  are  made  up." 

"  Is  that  the  answer  ?  "  said  Augusta,  look- 
ing in  an  astonished  way  at  the  el^ant  dieet 
of  note-])a])er  she  had  laid  out  in  rndineis  la 
receive  her  pattern  caligraphy. 

"  Yes,"  said  her  fotheif,  and  ahnt  the  door 
violently. 

The  j'oung  ladies  exchanged  glancea. 
"  I  wonder  what  Sur  Steven  will  think  of 
that  epistle,"  said  Auguata,  in  a  ragcw  "I 
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have  a  great  mind  not  to  go  at  alL  I  have 
no  idea  of  hang  put  into  a  thing  in  that 
style,"  &e. 

«         •         •         •  ■ 

Turn  ve  to  another  home-scene,  differing 
somewhat  from  the  luL  The  same  morning. 
Mm.  Selwyn  had  gone  over,  after  her  early 
£nner,  to  itpend  the  afternoon  at  the  Rectory. 
Margaret  was  to  show  her  a  new  pattern  for 
making  a  child's  frock.  The  loveliness  of  the 
day  induced  them  to  take  their  needle-work 
out-of-doors  ;  and  down  by  the  river,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  bank,  sat  Mrs.  Selwyn, 
Margaret,  and  Frances,  chatting  as  they 
worked  ;  and  a  little  farther  down  the  stream 
played  Rose,  Lucy,  and  little  Nannie.  They 
had  sat  nearly  an  hour,  when  they  saw  Mr. 
Herbert  appearing  through  the  trees,  on  the 
opposite  side ;  and  in  a  moment  he  stood  on 
the  bank,  with  the  river  only  between  them. 

**  Miss  Wyndham,  your  pradoua  permission 
to  cross  over  and  join  you  for  a  little  P  1 
have  been  all  morning  over  lome  very  dry 
law-papers,  and  if  you  could  only  fency  how 
refreshing  it  is  merely  to  look  at  you  three  as 
you  sit  80  cool  and  rural-looking,  you  would 
invite  me  over  without  delay,  to  complete  the 
rerival  of  my  weary  spirit." 

Mai^aret  gave  the  required  assent 

'*  I  hope  I  have  not  interrupted  some  very 
interesting  conversation;  I  heard  animated 
voices  before  I  came  within  view." 

"  We  were  just  discussing  Sir  Stephen's 
pic-nic,"  said  Frances. 

"  Was  not  that  an  interesting  snl^'ect  f  " 

**  Indeed,  we  eonudered  ii  so." 

^  Why !  Anniei"  said  Mr.  Herbert,  taming 
to  Mrs.  Selwyn,  '*  is  it  the  case  ?  I  hear  you 
are  to  be  of  the  party." 

"  I  am,"  she  said ;  and  glancing  at  the  face 
that  showed  his  surprise,  said,  "  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham  allowed  me ;  and,  moreover,  the  good 
doctor  will  both  convey  me  there  and  bring 
me  back." 

His  look  of  surprise  changed  to  one  of 
amusement,  at  the  deprecating  tone  of  the 
first  part  of  her  sentence,  and  the  sturdiness 
of  the  second,  so  he  only  said,  "  Very  good  ; 
you  have  placed  yourself  in  the  best  of  hands." 

**  You  know,"  said  Mrs.  Selw)-n,  brighten- 
ing upi  "  I  never  could  reust  a  jHo-oic  Do 
you  remcmbCT,  long  ago,  I  would  have  gone 
to  any  trouble  for  one  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  would  have  crossed  the  river. 
She  would,  I  awure  yon.  Miss  Fraiuwt,  and 
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made  her  way  to  the  housekeeper's  room 
where,  being  a  favorite,  she  generally  aao- 
ceeded  in  getting  a  basket  packed  with  provH 
sion  carried  to  the  elm  hill,  in  readinesa  for 
us  when  we  irere  at  libo^  to  jmn  her." 

"  Somehow,  I  anticipate  quite  as  modi 
pleasure  horn  this  one  ai  I  ever  did,  as  for  u 
I  remember,  from  any  of  the  old  mwa.  I 
feel  qiute  like  my  old  self  again." 

Mr.  Herbert  looked  steadily  at  her So 
you  are  coming  out  quite  gay,  Annie  P  " 

"  No,"  she  said,  gravely,  "  not  gay,  I  hope ; 
but  Mrs.  W<}-ndham  thinks  I  may  go  in  the 
morning,  and  I  have  declined  in  the  evening." 

"Then  we  shall  not  meet,  I  was  going  to 
say,  if  you  had  your  doll,  one  might  have 
stretched  imagination  that  we  were  both 
young  again.  But  that  is  not  to  be.  I  have 
declined  the  rooming.  I  do  not  feel  quite 
strong  enough  to  encounter  both  i  and  9k 
Stephen  thinka  I  could  asaiit  him  better  in 
the  evening."* 

"I  think  you  are  right i  the  day  vUl  be 
fotiguing ;  the  ascent  to  the  oastle  la  qmte 
enough ;  and  if  gentlemen  are  scarce,  yoc 
would  be  expected  to  take  two  ladies  up  on 
your  arms." 

'<  That,"  he  said,  with  a  how,  *•  would  be 
the  beat  part  of  it." 

"  My  present  doll,  that  you  see  making 
islands  in  the  stream  down  below,  is  to  re- 
main here  in  the  care  of  Rose  and  Lucy,  and 
they  are  to  be  down  at  my  house  when  I  re- 
turn, to  drink  tea  with  me." 

"Iwill  be  there  too,"  said  Mr.  Herbert, 
and  you  can  give  me  some  tea,  and  all  tlie 
news  of  the  morning's  adventurei,  that  I  may 
be  primmed  ready  for  saying  agreeable  thingi 
to  the  right  people,  and  giving  the  proper 
lady  in  charge  to  the  proper  gentleman." 

At  this  juncture,  a  servant  appeared,  to  adc 
Miss  Frances  Wyndham  to  go  into  the  house, 
and  search  for  a  book  her  father  wanted, 
when  the  conversation  became  more  generaL 

Margaret  was  constructing  a  doll's  bonnet, 
and  Mr.  Herbert  leaned  against  the  bank, 
watching  her  very  expert  fingers :  at  last  he 
made  the  remark — 

"  1  always  thought  there  vras  some  sln^ifr* 
of-hand  in  the  making  at  a  lady's  houMt 
So  mysterious  is  the  aurfoce  it  preeents,  I 
wondered  how  the  mystery  ever  was  acquired. 
I  am  mora  convinced  than  ever  d  the  foot^ 
for  I  have  done  my  best  to  follow  the  progreaa 
of  Wm  Wyndham's  fingera,  and  foibdj  and 
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I  can  qoHe  nndentsad  now  why  K  was  im- 
ponible  to  get  bonnets  to  fit  the  two  dolls  I 
brought  home.  Every  shop  I  went  into, 
«itfaer  they  did  not  keep  ^em,  or  could  not 
make  them :  I  «u  In  erery  toy^^hop  in 
BerUn." 

"  Mist  Wyndham  is  kindly  miking  that  for 
Kannie'e." 

Margaret  raised  a  handsome  dotl  from  her 
aide,  and  placing  the  bonnet  on  ha  head,  held 
it  op  to  Hr.  Herbert*  The  action  wan  Hen 
by  Uttle  Nannie,  who  quickly  dropped  the 
k^l  of  atones  she  was  carrying  into  the 
water,  fiew  to  Maif;aret^  aide,  and  adang 
the  doll,  regardless  of  her  wet  and  muddy 
ftngert,  screamed  out,  "  O !  godfether,  is  she 
not  lovely?  Miss  Wyndham,  I  love  you 
better  and  belter  every  day.** 

The  elders  laughed,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
praised  it  quite  to  the  satisfiiction  of  the  little 
one,  who  carried  it  off  in  triumph,  to  display 
Ita  new  finery.  Mr.  Herbert  looked  after  her 
ft  moment,  hesitated,  stammered,  and  at  last 
mooeeded  in  aaying,  **  Misa  Wyndham,  would 
you  think  me  very  presuming,  very — very  un- 
reasonable, in  ftet,  very  forward,  if  I  made  a 
request  P" 

"Not  likely,"  said  Margaret;  "bat  pei^ 
baps  I  can  anticipate  your  wanta)  is  it  a  bon- 
net for  a  doll  ?  I  will  be  moat  happy  indeed 
to  make  it" 

"  How  long  would  it  take— two  dqrs  ?  " 

**  Not  two  hours ;  but  you  must  get  me  a 
measure  of  the  young  lady's  head." 

"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times ;  I  wQl  bring 
the  doll  in  a  moment." 

80  saying,  he  ran  along  the  bank,  crossed 
the  stones,  and  up  the  opposite  side,  aa  little 
Gke  a  melancholy  invalid  as  could  be  well 
fonded.  In  a  few  minutes  he  retumed,  bear- 
ing a  doU  aometbing  amaller  than  Nannie's 
ia  bis  arms.  Mai^isret  began  to  measure 
Iter  head  with  a  piece  of  tape.  Mr.  Herbert 
turned  to  Mra.  Selwyn. 

My  little  girl  will  be  so  pleased ;  iritb 
Mtsfl  Wyndham's  kind  help,  I  hope  she  will 
have  it  next  Monday,"  he  added,  in  a  grave 
Toice.   "  It  will  be  her  birtlwiay." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Selwyn,  and  aU  fell  into 
aDence. 

It  was  broken  by  Margaret  saying  she  must 
^  to  the  house  for  some  more  wire ;  and 
dsing,  Hr.  Herbert  roae  too,  and  aaslsted  her 
19  the  bank  in  silence,  and  then  returned  to 
kis  seat  beside  Mrs.  Selwyn, 
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"  Do  you  suppose  Miss  Wyndham  tlunka  I 
have  taken  too  great  a  liberty  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  you  have  mystified  her  rather 
I  am  sure  she  never  heard  of  your  dau^htff 
befora." 

"  Is  it  posuhle  P  do  yon  mean  to  aay  she 
does  not  know  f  ** 

"  How  could  she  P  Yon  have  often  toM 
me  you  disliked  being  the  subject  of  village 
goaaip.  I  have  avoided  aa  for  as  poanUe 
snijaeting  you  to  it,  by  never  mentionitf 
your  letter*  or  their  contents  to  rntij  one.  I 
have  observed  the  same  courae  with  respect 
to  these  people,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware^na 
one  here  knows  any  thing  whatever  of  year 
marriage.  They  scarcely  recollect  the  ko^ 
ence  of  Lota." 

"  My  dear  Annie,  I  scarcely  know  how  Id 
thank  you  for  having  my  Irishes  so  before 
your  mind,  and  carrying  them  out  so  ponctffi- 
ouflly.  Somehow,  I  never  thought  ctf  say 
one  being  in  ignorance  of  circumstances  so 
painfully  present  to  me  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  Though  I  thank  you  from  my  very 
heart,  I  think  my  own  part  throu^iaat  bat 
been  wry  reprehensible.  I  ham  thoqgbt 
very  diftrent^  on  the  subject  since  I  caot 
borne ;  the  old  assodations  of  the  place,  and 
then  this  Dr.  Wyndham,  have  bad  a  great 
effect  on  me.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  my  marriage.  God  knows  I 
did  it  from  a  generous  motive,  and  I  cookt 
not  foresee  that  she  would  wound  and  disap- 
point  me.  But  let  the  dead  rest ;  even  to 
you  I  ought  to  deal  gently  with  a  dead  wife^ 
memory.  You  know  all  the  past,  so  no  moie 
need  be  said.  But  I  feel  as  if  I  had  passed 
under  folse  colors  to  these  people,  so,  if  I  do 
not  soon  take  an  opporttmity  cf  tmdeomng 
them,  you  had  beat  ^  fo." 

"  Then  you  wish  it  to  be  generally  known  t" 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  any  but  Dr.  Wynd- 
ham's fomily,  bqt  you  are  right hovrevn,  on 
second  thoughts,  say  nothing  of  it  at  preaent: 
I  will  release  you  soon.  Annie,  I  am  so 
grateful  to  you,  little  woman." 

Margaret  retumed,  and  after  sitting  some 
time  longer,  the  ladies  rose,  saying  it  wai 
time  to  go  within-doors.  Mr.  Herbert  wabed 
with  them  to  the  terrace-docnr,  paasingas  they 
went  the  study-window,  drawn  across  wfaidl 
was  the  doctor's  writing-table,  where  he  sat 
now  writing.  On  sedng  Mc  Herbert,  he 
jumped  up,  and  went  round  to  die  door. 

"  OooM  in,  Mr.  Hevbertt  what  tin»  of 
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your  day  is  it?  With  u  it  it  nearly  tea- 
time.   ])o  such  Gfotbic  habits  not  you  P  " 

"  Most  happily  so ;  X  am  open  to  any  mri- 
tBtioD,  from  a  momter  pic-nie  to  a  aocial 
ftmily  arcle— last  not  the  least,  recollecL" 

**  What  knowledge  bare  you  of  aichheo- 
tanP  I  wish  you  nmM  ummt  ma  a  lltUe 
here.  You  never  saw  a  poor  aaen  so  bewil- 
dered aa  I  am,  between  Owen  Jmics,  and 
Bnskin,  and  Fre-Baphadilism,  and  aefvceal 
iBore  tbetwiea,  eaeh  advooitod  in  turn  bythmr 
aemal  disdplei,  so  that  I  now  know  not 
lAat  nyreat  optnioa  wts  oris.* 

**  Why  do  you  not  tske  some  <^iaiiafrom 
tiw  ladies?   Their  tastes  might  be  truatod." 

"Trusted!  why,  it  ii  they  who  have  done 
all  the  mischief.  I  assure  yon  I  was  getting 
on  delightfully.  You  know  you  agreed  to  all 
my  pltms  the  other  erening— -mch  a  nice 
sdiool-hooBe  aa  wc  were  making  of  it — ^when, 
two  days  ago,  I  find  an  extract  from  Owen 
Jones  fastened  to  the  drawings  with  a  pin, 
die  sore  trace  of  a  woman." 

Mr.  Herbert  read :  **  How  manifestly  absoid 
Am  is  the  jmaent  pnetiee  of  r^ai^ing  all 
these  varioas  stjdest  thaa  ocnstantly  dnfting, 
as  so  many  quarries  from  which  we  may 
gather  stones  to  erett  die  buildings  of  the 
present  day!  How  vaitt  and  fbolish  the 
attempt  to  make  the  art,  which  fidthfuUy  rep- 
resented the  wants,  the  Realties,  and  the  feel- 
mgs  of  one  people  and  age*  Tepresent  those 
of  another  people  and  age  under  totally  dif- 
ferent conditions  t  **  Mr.  Herbert  looked 
much  amused.  Well,  doctor,"  he  said,  I 
suppose  that  is  tantamount  to  a  condemna- 
tion of  our  wry  beautiful  medieral  strvoture. 
There  is  much  tnrtb,  dotdttlees,  in  the  young 
lady's  hint,  but  I  do  not  fMl  eompetoit  to 
remedy  the  mat.  Snj^Miae  we  postpone  the 
dtaoossion  until  we  go  into  the  drawiiyrDom, 
and  wa  will  see  if  the  ladies  are  as  good  at 
moedying  a  deftct  as  dateding  one." 

**  Well,  Nannie,"  said  Mr.  Herbert,  liftiog 
her  on  hk  knee,  **  have  yon  had  a  pleasant 
dayP" 

*'Oyesl  very  bapi^,  ^od&tber;  it  is  so 
good  to  oome  here.  Mamma  likea  it,  and  I 
like  it  so  much ; "  and  she  shut  her  eyes  and 
tightly  closed  her  lips,  to  eziwess  the  intcn- 
nity  of  her  eiyoymenk  **  You  see  they  are 
all  so  nio^  every  one.  Do  you  not  think  they 
nemceP" 

Indeed,  Nannie,  I  do." 

"  Say  wli^  is  the  nicest*  the  Mud,  lower- 


ing her  voice.  **  Do  yon  13m  that  nioe  one 
that  makes  the  bonnets?  or  that  one  that 
makes  the  rest  laugh  ?  or  the  old  fellow  that 
makes  the  sermonsP  or  the  eap-lady  that 
makes  Boee  go  for  cake  for  me  ?  Say,  say  f  I 
will  only  tell  mamma.  _  CbooM  which  yon 
like ;  I  never  know,  I  tdte  them  by  turns, 
and  then,  when  I  cannot  make  it  out,  X  tell 
none  Kitty  1 1^  umaw  besttand  thatdoei 
aawelL" 

"That  will  just  do  for  mei  I  dont  know 
about  the  Other  people,  but  I  am  sore  I  She 
your  mamma  heat.  But  that  is  a  secret,  little 
god-daug^iter." 

"01  it  is  a  nice  secret,"  she  sud,  eUpfmig 
her  hands,  and  springii^  to  the  ground. 
"  Miss  Wyndham,  is  it  time  for  Mr.  Herbert 
and  me  to  come  to  the  tea-table  P" 

"  Come,  ootne,  come,  good  godfather,"  aha 
cried  out,  setting  a  chair  for  him  beside  he? 
own.  "  I  wish  you  would  never  go  away  any 
more,  air ;  we  l^e  you  to  be  at  the  Hall  very 
mudL  Thot^b  we  do  not  go  to  see  Mnk 
Newton  and  the  guinea-fowls  now,  still  yo« 
oome  and  aee  na  I  that  is  as  good." 

•*  Nannie  is  right  Ml*.  Selwyn,  yon  have 
not  been  onee  to  see  my  housekeeper  once  I 
returned.  Have  X  firigfatened  yon  away  9 
She  complained  of  you  yesterday." 

Mrs.  Selwyn  muttered  aomething  in  replyv 
not  very  audible. 

"And,  I  hare  aev«ral  pictures  and  two 
pretty  statuettes  to  show  you.  When  will 
you  come  P  Mrs.  Wyndham,  your  daughtsca 
have  expressed  a  wi^  to  see  some  old  pio> 
tures  in  my  house ;  X  should  be  so  happy  il 
you  would  bring  them  over  some  momngt 
and  my  two  young  friends  here,"  be  auU^ 
making  an  incknation  towards  the  children. 

Mrs.  Wyndham  thai^sd  him,  and  prmn*- 
iaed  to  con&  Mra.  Selwyn  lodud  displeased 
while  the  subject  was  furwHrd,  and  tuned 
tbem  from  it  as  quiokfy  aa  possible,  saying^*- 
**  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Herbert,  the  world  bcve 
accuses  yoa  of  bdng  the  origmatoe  and 
abettor  of  this  coming  [ne-nic->-thac  you  weft 
the  invisible  agent  who  did  it  all  P  " 

"  It  is  a  very  naughty  world,  Mrs.  Selwyn  f 
I  wonder  who  told  that  little  secret  I  would 
not  be  Burpriaed  if  for  once  the  world  waa 
correct.  Now  that  I  am  at  home  perma* 
nently,  I  mean  to  take  Sir  Ste{^n  in  handSf 
and  you  will  aee  before  long  what  I  torn  bun 
out" 

"A  benedict?" 
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**  Why,  natdtmakimr  is  a  imgenm  aunte- 
aentf  but,  if  lie  ii  mW  blind-folded,  I  hare 
no  olijecuon  to  lead  htm  into  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  after  that,  if  he  goea  on  of  his  own 
accord,  I  neither  deserve  blame  nor  pnuse." 

"  What  do  you  define  as  the  right  direc- 
.tion?" 

"  Collecting  all  the  young  ladies  within  ten 
miles  into  one  focus,  and  staying  at  home 
myself,  to  be  neither  a  tie  nor  a  rival" 

"  Why,  you  are  Coming  out  yourself  in 
quite  a  new  character." 

What  a  pleasant  evening  that  was.  After 
asking  for  a  doll's  bonnet,  it  was  easy  to 
bring  one's-self  to  ask  for  a  tittle  music. 
Mai^aret  had  quite  foi^tten  Frances'  satiri- 
cal remarks  of  a  previmis  evening,  and  ae> 
quiewed  without  any  i^bctation :  she  left  her 
■eat  m  the  window,  and  went  to  the  instru- 
menL  The  children  were  out  on  the  lawn ; 
Dr.  Wyndham  gone  back  to  his  study ;  Mrs. 
Wyndham  knitting;  the  three  others  had 
composed  themselves  in  attitudes  of  atten- 
tion. 

Margaret  played  a  symphony,  why  she  did 
not  know,  but  Beethoven's  "  Adelaida "  had 
been  running  through  her  head  (as  the  saWng 
is)  all  day,  and  her  voice  now  swelled  forth  in 
its  beautiful  opniing.  What  a  splendid 
theme  it  ia,  and  how  beautifhlly  she  rendered 
it,  as  passage  followed  passage  of  that  noble 
compoution;  and  when  the  last  notes  died 
away,  no  one  remembered  to  thank  her,  so 
much  had  that  gift  of  wondrous  song  carried 
them  all  away  in  thoi^t  from  their  present 
existence. 

How  disagreeably  was  the  charm  dispelled, 
by  the  announcement  of  the  arrival  of  Mrs. 
Selwyn's  maid-servant,  to  see  her  mistress 
and  tlie  little  one  home.  Mrs,  Selwjii 
refused  to  stay  later,  on  the  child's  account, 
end  it  waa  quite  dark  besides ;  so  she  put  on 
her  bonnet,  and  returned  to  the  drawing 
room  to  say  "  good-n^t."  Aa  she  extended 
her  hand  to  Mr.  Herbert,  he  started  up  as  if 
from  a  reverie,  saying,  "Who  is  walking 
home  with  you,  Annie  P  " 

**  My  aarvant,"  she  said. 


*•  I  will  see  you  there,  then,"  he  said.  Zft^ 
too  &r  for  you  to  go  at  thia  hour,  with  only 
an  old  woman." 

-No ;  I  often  go  abne;  I  shall  not  aoeepC 
your  escort 

"  But  I  will  go ;  so  say  do  taore." 

"You  will  have  SaSkf  a  nile  to  walk  back; 
I  will  not  " 

"  Good-night,  Mrs.  Wyndham.  I  shall 
not  disturb  Dr.  Wyndham,  but  perhaps  you 
will  be  good  enoi^^  to  asy  goodniigbt  kr 
me." 

They  passed  out  to  the  hall,  and  Mrs.  Sel- 
wyn's maid  appearing,  essayed  to  lift  Miss 
Nannie  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  her  hom^ 
but  the  young  lady  stru|^i;led  and  protested* 
and  finally  alighted  on  the  floor. 

<*  I  will  not  allow  you,  I  will  not  be  taken 
by  you ;  after  you  told  me  this  morning  yea 
liked  your  mother  better  than  my  nice  pretty 
mamma.  I  tell  you,  you  must  not  touch  me; 
1  will  walk  with  Mr.  Uerbert." 

"Nannie,'*  said  the  nice  pretty  mamma, 
authoritatively. 

"  I  will  not  go  with  any  one  else,  for  be 
told  me  he  liked  mamma  better  than  any  one 
else  in  the  world,  and  so  do  I,"  and  with  a 
bound  she  reached  his  «de,  and  cai^l^  hii 
hand.  *'It  ia  true,  I  assure  you,  emy  oae^ 
and  I  like  him,  and  the  wi^  has  grown  ao 
pleasant  since  he  came  to  it." 

"  It  is  Uie  shortest  way,"  aud  Mr.  Herbert, 
who  saw  no  chance  of  Nannies  remarlu  bfr 
ing  concluded  by  any  other  means ;  and  lilt- 
ing her  in  his  arms,  stepped  out  on  the  gravel 
Mrs.  Selwyn,  much  idMshed,  followed;  and 
walking  beside  him,  the  dim  twilight  was  still 
sufEcient  to  show  occasional  glimpses  o$  their 
figures  at  the  openings  between  the  lime  and 
elm  trees  down  the  avenue. 

Margaret  stood  in  the  window,  watdui^ 
their  retreating  figures.  Frances  came  and 
stood  beside  her ;  soon  the  last  glunpse  was 
seen.  Frances  ^>oke  low,  and  said  "  Is  it 
brother  and  aster,  do  yon  think,  Mai^garetf 

"  Oh  no,"  she  answered.     "  Something 
more,  I  would  say,  as  for  as  I  can  judge." 

And  th^  turned  from  tlw  window. 


CHAPTER  XVn. — ^IH  VHICH  1 

"  Among  nneqnala  what  society 
Can  sort,  what  harmony  or  trae  delight  * ' ' 

"  You  have  inany  enemies,  that  know  not 
Why  they  are  so,  bat,  like  to  village  curs, 
Bark  when  theur  feUows  do." 


,  COMPANY  TAKE  A  FAIR  BTART. 

Nevbr  rose  the  sun  on  a  more  beaateoni 
Thursday.  Everythbg  in  nature  seemed 
dressed  for  the  occasion.  A  little  rain  had 
fallen  during  the  night,  brightening  the  moss 
and  foms,  and  bmahing  up  the  gay  campioc 
flowers  m  Laoderis  irood.  Eveiy  lurd  mi 
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nnging ;  eren  the  aad  notes  of  the  curlew  | 
Keemfd  only  to  lubdue  the  scene ;  for,  as  the 
verj*  breezes  [Muised  by,  laden  with  iiweet  per- 
fume, one  could  fancy  the  air  almost  too 
redolent  with  glorious  happiness.  From 
tbNr  quiet  nooks,  in  tangled  brwhwood,  the 
little  rabtnts  peeped  out,  and  then  seampered 
away,  frightened  at  the  onuaual  stir  and 
bustle,  where  hares,  rabbits,  and  pheasants  at 
other  times  reigned  supreme.  The  great 
gaten  were  thrown  open,  and  a  few  chairs,  in- 
tended for  the  matrons,  placed  within ; 
several  lots  of  felled  tim1)er  were  close  to  the 
gate,  and  might  serve  as  scats  for  the  younger 
part  of  the  assembly.  Ilalf'aii-hour  before 
the  appointed  time,  Sir  Stephen  Xorris  drove 
up  to  the  place  of  meeting,  in  readiness  to 
receive  hia  guests  as  they  should  arrive ;  and 
shortly  after,  his  brother  also  made  his  a]>- 
pearance.  They  had  some  time  to  wait,  end 
the  two  brothers  strolled  about,  criUdsing  Sir 
Stephen's  new  horses,  and  discuaung  varioua 
•mngementa  fer  the  day.  Sit  Stephen  felt 
frightfully  nerrouB.  No  wonder,  it  was  a 
tremendons  undertaking  for  so  shy  a  man ; 
but,  as  there  was  now  no  help  for  it,  his  only 
wish  was  that  some  one  would  arrive,  for  bis 
inactivity  was  gradually  driving  away  the 
little  courage  he  had  had  on  leaving  home, 
and,  like  Bluebeard's  wife,  he  was  incessantly 
calling  out  to  bis  brother,  and  asking,  in 
piteous  tones,  "  if  he  saw  anyl>ody  coming." 
After  all,  he  was  scarcely  there  more  than  ten 
minutes  before  the  first  party  appeared  in 
light — honest,  cheery  Mr.  Whittlefield,  driv- 
ing his  wife  and  two  of  his  fot  daughtera  in  a 
poi^  carriage.  He  drew  up  before  the  gate ; 
ud  witliout  exchanging  words  wUh  any  one, 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  massive  gold  vatdi 
(it  had  been  his  ftther'a),  and  replaced  it  in 
his  pocket,  saying — 

"Good!  Jlnlloa!  Sur  Stephen!  here  we 
arc  ;  good  time,  you  see — twenty  minutes  be- 
fore one ;  nothing  like  being  early.  I  said  to 
Mrs.  Whittlefield  and  the  girls  this  morning, 
'  Now  all  you  l)e  ready  at  the  precise  moment 
of  twelve,  for  I  start  then.  Many  a  person 
I  hare  known  miss  a  train  by  being  late,  and 
late  no  one  in  my  Jamily  shall  be.  Suppos- 
ing the  pony  shouhl  cast  a  shoe,  or  anjrthing 
of  that  kind  happen^  why,  twenty  minutea 
would  scarcely  Kt  us  to  rights  j  and,  please 
goodness,  we  mil  all  letve  this  lioaBe  with 
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three-and-twenty  minutes  to  spare.'  And,  Sir 
Stephen,  I  tell  you  we  have  done  it  to  a  sec- 
ond ;  1  drew  in  the  pony  the  last  half-mile  Ml 
purpose." 

But,  Mrs.  Whittlefield,  am  I  only  to  hsve 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  two  of  your  daughters  P  " 

"  Indeed,  no,  thank  you,  not  at  all.  Mies 
Smith  kindly  promised  seats  to  Bessy  and 
Letty.  You  will  see  them  presently;  and, 
unfortunately,  Kitty  is  still  at  her  aunt^  and 
little  Mary  has  hoo[nil^-eough,  and  it  would 
not  do  to  bring  her." 

Sir  Stephen  murmured  a  reply. 

The  next  arrival  was  the  Burleighs ;  then 
the  Smiths;  then  theCoopers  and  Mr.  King; 
then,  on  foot,  came  the  Misses  Jones,  and 
with  them  Miss  Holmdon,  who  walked  with 
thera  to  the  rendezvous,  to  join  Mrs.  Wyn^ 
ham,  under  whose  wing  her  grandmother  had 
placed  her  for  the  day;  then  came  Dr 
Wyndhom  and  Ida  ladies,  and  with  them  Mm, 
Selwyn ;  next  waa  seen  Mr.  Beckford's  car- 
riage, and  close  behind.  Dr.  Price  in  Us 
phaeton,  bringing  two  oflicers  from  Plimtoaj 
and  before  these  bad  alighted.  Colonel  Wil- 
mot  dashed  up  in  his  handsome  mail-phaeton; 
and  Sir  Stephen  found  no  reason  to  complain 
of  compulsory  inactivity :  he  had  as  much  to 
do  as  one  man  could  possibly  accomplish. 

"Ah!  Sir  Stephen."  said  Colonel  Wihnot, 
throwing  the  reins  to  his  servont,  and  jump- 
ing down,  "  a  ve:y  fair  assemblage,  ujion  my 
word.  Have  we  not  got  a  glorious  dayP 
bvorable  to  Venus  and  Cupid,  that  is  clear. 
Do  you  not  thank  me  for  coming  in  the  phae- 
ton, when  it  waa  such  a  day  for  a  gall<^ 
But  I  Uiongkt  you  might  lUte  the  seat  for 
some  one.  I  conpatubte  yon  on  the  idea  of 
the  rendezvous  here ;  it  is  only  in  Engbnd 
people  are  so  unsociable  as  to  find  Uieir  own 
way  to  the  dinner-ground,  in  fiimily  parties, 
and  find  their  way  home  again  in  the  same 
order  afterwards ;  when,  if  you  have  no  «»- 
veyance  of  your  own,  you  may  stay  at  home, 
and  if  you  had  a  hundred  seats  to  ofier,  you 
have  no  one  within  five  miles  who  wants  one. 
It  is  really  worth  driving  two  or  three  miles 
out  of  one's  way  to  enjoy  such  a  scene  as 
this.  We  have  the  two  extremes  of  nature 
and  art;"  and  he  glanced  slyly  at  his  two 
meees,  whose  overdresMd  qipeannoe  entitled 
them  to  bo  ineluded  und«  Uie  aecoad  head. 
Tbeywere  having  a  whispered  colloquy ;  it 
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ended  by  JuBb  going  up  to  Mtb.  Belwyn,  who 
Mt  beside  Annette  Hokndon,  on  a  felled  tree, 
and  saying — 

"Whose  is  that  carriage  vith  the  black 
horses  f  " 

«  Mr.  Herbert's." 

«  1  thought  so.    Where  is  he  P  " 

"  At  home,  I  daresay.    He  is  not  coming." 

"  Not  coming  at  all  P" 
I  believe  he  has  some  thoughts  of  being 
at  Prenderly  this  evening. " 

Julia  conveyed  the  information  to  her  sister, 
•dding — 

"I  am  very  aorry  I  wasted  my  new  bonnet; 
tUa  lun  will  dMtroy  it;  all  for  nothing,  too." 

•* Indeed,  yes,"  said  Augusta.  "Julia,  I 
never  was  in  an  aisemblage  of  more  vulgar 
people.  Except  ourselves,  there  is  not  a  re- 
spectable person  in  the  vrhole  set.  Now, 
Jnlia,  recollect,  if  I  was  to  be  torn  by  wild 
horses,  I  will  not,  I  am  determined,  sing  one 
note  to-day  t  of  course,  there  are  a  good 
many  people  who  have  come  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  hearing  us;  but  any  voice  that  I  will 
have  left,  after  talking  to  even  ^he  half  of 
these  people,  I  will  reserve  for  the  evening. 
One's  voice  is  just  lost  screaming  on  the  top 
«S  a  bill ;  and  the  pillars  in  that  room  at 
Prenderley  will  throw  ont  the  sound  del^ht- 
liilly.  I  think  '  O  bid  your  fiiithful  Ariel  fly ' 
would,  after  all,  be  the  best;  and  when  you 
see  me  going  to  begin,  you  might  complain 
of  a  draught,  and  get  the  windows  all  shut, 
for  of  course  there  will  be  a  dozen  people  at 
least  complaining  of  heat  If  it  was  only  for 
t  few  minutes,  you  know,  get  it  done,  for 
where  I  have  to  *  scale  the  mountains,'  if 
people  will  have  open  windowo,  the  effect  is 
quite  lost ;  and  I  will  be  on  the  watch  to  do 
the  same  by  you.  What  can  they  be  waiting 
for  now  ?  " 

At  this  juncture.  Mrs.  Simpson's  ])haeton 
drove  up  t  the  fourth  seat  of  which  was  oocu- 
jHed  by  a  red-beaded,  vuIgtF>lo(^ung  ohtld,  a 
boy,  apparently  about  nine  years  old.  His 
mother  led  him  by  the  hand,  and  advanced 
to  meet  Sir  Stephen,  who  was  hastening  out 
to  assist  the  unlading  of  the  phaeton. 

"Sir  Stephen,  I  have  tsken  the  liberty  of 
bringing  my  son  John.  (John  speak  to  Sir 
Stephen.)  He  has  never  seen  a  ruin,  and  he 
has  learned  all  about  the  castles  the  Romans 
built  in  our  island,  and  having  such  a  laudable 
desire  to  gain  more  information  about  them, 
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I  brought  him  to^y ;  and  I  hsTe  hiou^ 
several  books  of  reference  with  me,  and  wtB 
be  happy  to  lend  one  for  the  day  to  any  lady 
or  gentleman  who  is  disposed  to  take  an  anti- 
quarian view  of  the  remaina." 

Sir  Stephen  led  her  to  a  seat,  rimply  say- 
ing, *'I  am  glad  to  see  you,  John  ;  **  for  some 
more  arrivals  required  his  presence  at  the 
entrance. 

There  were  a  vry  few  more  who  had  not 
arrived,  but  so  few,  that  Sir  Stephen  b^an  U 
arrange  briskly  how  th^  werft  all  to  go.  A 
group  of  the  girls  were  seated,  chatting  aai 
latching,  on  the  tree>truDka.  SAt  Stepfaoi 
came  up. ' 

"  Miss  Wyndham,  may  I  have  the  pleMorc 

of  driving  you  to  Dollington  ?  " 

Margaret  !>owed  her  assent. 

"  Miss  Rolleston  allow  me  to  introdnee 
Captain  Loftus." 

The  Beckfords  could  scarcely  contain  their 
surprise.  They  had  been  only  dubious  Ifar 
the  last  week  which  sister  be  would  take: 
Augusta  was  the  elder,  but  he  might  prefir 
Julia,  and  they  could  scarcely  credit  Htm 
senses  that  they  had  rightly  understood  iriM 
had  passed.  He  stood  a  few  minutec  ditdtiD^ 
as  if  in  an  irresolute  mood ;  then  he  toned 
suddenly  to  Fidelia  Burlogh,  who  aat  cm  flat 
end  of  a  tree. 

"  Mist  Burleigh,  have  you  looked  at  my 
new  horses  P  "  and  he  offered  her  his  arm  ia 
a  most  decided  manner. 

How  surprised  she  was.  She  had  never 
taken  his  arm  in  her  life  ;  she  often  had  his 
brother's ;  but  Sir  Stephen  was  so  shy  snd 
ilifRdent,  and  so  reserved.  She  rose,  took 
the  proffered  arm,  and  walked  away,  followed 
by  the  wondering  eyes  of  some  of  her  late 
companions.  Her  sister  was  almost  bud- 
some  ;  but  she  was  quite  plain.  On  a  1^ 
steps  until  they  were  out  of  hearing,  and  then 
Sir  Stephen,  dropping  the  formal  maimer  it 
once,  said : 

"  Fidelia,  I  am  going  to  put  something  to 
the  test  Not  exactly  good  nature :  some- 
thing more,  I  am  afraid — feeling,  peihapK 
Do  you  think  jou  can  stand  the  test  ?  '* 

"  I  hope  I  will ;  thank  you  for  thinking  I 
can,"  said  she,  softly  and  pleasantly,  unex- 
pectedly gratified  at  his  kind  manner  and 
frank  use  of  her  Christian  name. 

"  I  believe  Robert  haa  promiaed  hinudf 
the  pleasure  of  driving  you  in  his  tax-cart* 
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(the  blushed  a  little){  "  he  told  me  ao.  Can 
you  divine  my  requeitP  " 

"  To  yield  my  seat,"  she  said,  "  and  go  in 
some  other  conveyance ! " 

"  You  are  aware  to-day  vas  arranged  as  a 
sort  of  festivity  in  honor  of  Dr.  W}'ndham*a 
&mily ;  that,  you  see  decides  for  me  to  take 
Mjm  Wyndham,  so  do  not  Mcuse  mc  of  un- 
due aelfishncfls.  After  them  eome  wious 
fiuniliea,  tovhom  I  owe  firat  dnlitiei,  greater 
■trangen  than  you,  my  dew  girl  I  look  to 
you  for  Bsustance.   Kobert  refuaes,  but  " 

*'  Do  not  say  anything  more,"  ihe  aaid.  "  I 
am  more  griAifled  by  your  ailung  me  to  do 
it,  than  if  you  had  idlowed  your  brother  his 
own  way." 

"  Thank  you,  a  hundred  times ;  remember 
you  are  engaged  to  come  back  with  me  this 
evening,  unless  you  prefer  trying  the  tax-cart. 
And  remember  the  firat  evening  or  morning 
party  you  give,  I  am  engaged  for  any  number 
di  hours,  to  dance -with  wallflowtfs,  or  drive 
oonoeited  yoimg  ladies,  or  any  bore  you 
ohoose  to  arrange  for  me.  Now,  you  have 
seen  the  horses,  and  it  has  fpifm  you  quite  a 
oolor,"  he  added,  laiighii^  as  he  her 
bade 

On  their  way  they  met  Colonel  Wilmot 
**  Hare  you  got  a  companion,  Colonel  P  " 
"  No,"  he  said.  "  I  expect  you  will  exert 
yourself  in  my  behalf  Remember  I  do  not 
want  stout  ladies,  that  I  have  to  lift  in  and 
out  again ;  and  as  I  have  not  the  face  to  pro- 
pose to  a  young  one,  I  will  take  any  pleasant 
man  you  know.  But,  if  ladies,  remember  I 
will  not  have  my  nieces ;  so  be  active." 

**  Miss  Fidelia  Burldgh  I  request  you  will 
take,  and  take  good  care  o^  too  i  do  not  run 
away  with  her  either,  for  I  am  in  a  kind  of 
way  accountable  for  her." 

Colonel  Wilmot  expressed  pleased  aequi- 
escence,  and  Sir  Stephen  led  her  to  her  for- 
mer seat.  He  walked  round  the  group. 
"  Mitis  lieckford,  my  brother  hopes  for  the 
honor  of  driving  you  to  Dollington ;  "  be  did 
not  Bay  pleasure,  as  he  had  in  his  own  case — 
honor  was  the  word,  and  the  strong  empha- 
sis he  used  amused  Fidelia  very  much. 

There  were  still  several  yotmg  ladies  un- 
provided with  escorts,  and  theywereoaturally 
becoming  rather  angrily  exc^  at  seeing  all 
the  gentlemen  portioned  with  all  the  ladies 
eicejit  themselves.  Julia  Bcekfi^  wsa  anew 
She  thought  JEtobert  Neons  a  very  poor  al- 
lotment for  her  ustor  i  but  hue  own  caao  was 
growing  much  worse. 


Sir  Stephen  was  still  bustHng  about. 
"  Miss  Jraes  !> " 

"  Thank  you.   I  believe  I  shall  try  Mr. 

Herbert's  carriage." 
"Mw.  Selwyn.3" 

"  I  am  under  Dr.  Wyndham's  care." 

He  had  .passed  and  repassed  Miss  Holm- 
don,  now  as  if  going  to  speak,  then  and* 
denly  dunging  his  mtnd,  and  going  on  to 
somo  one  elsaj  then  coming  bsck,  then 
addresung  her  next  neighlKn'  instead,  so  on 
a  down  Umcs  at  least,  tmtil  at  last  quite  vat- 
expectedly  he  stopped  and  spoke  to  hen 

"  Miss  Holmdon  "   She  raised  her  bead 

with  a  proud,  stony  look,  and  waited  for  his 
continuing.  He  stammered :  "  I  should 
apologise  for  leaving  you  so  long  unpro- 
vided;  but  the  gentlemen  I  expected — 

meant — I  wished  "  She  looked  steadily 

forward.  She  would  not  help  him  in  one. 
stammered  syllable,  but  waited  stifDy.  '*  In 
fact,  has  not  arrited — ^has  disappointed  me,  on 
your  " 

**  It  is  unnecessary,*  she  uiawered,  in  a 
slow,  measured  Toioe.  "Mrs.  Wyndham  is 
good  enoti^  to  takeoharge  of  me.   I  go  with 

her." 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment,  murmured 
some  reply,  and  turned  away.  Margaret 
Wyndham  stood  listening,  and  watching 
the  girl's  foce.  He  felt  uncomfortable  under 
the  glance  of  those  quiet  eyes.  It  was  a 
relief  to  cross  over  to  Colonel  Wilmot  (who 
had  been,  with  the  natural  interest  of  a 
military  man,  inspecting  the  new  arrivals  of 
bis  own  cloth),  and  say — 

"  I  took  }-ou  rather  at  a  disadvantage,  C<^ 
nel,  just  now.  It  was  scarcely  fair  to  pro- 
pose a  companion  to  you,  in  a  Udy^  presence  i 
but  it  was  a  dilenma,  I  assure  you  ftceed  me 
into  iL  Yon  are  as  good  a  judge  of  appeal^ 
anees  as  I  am;  and  my  conjecture  from  them 
is,  that  the  young  lady  is  very  likely  to  be- 
come my  nster-in-law.  I  cannot  say  she  is 
the  kind  of  wife  that  I  would  choose  for  my- 
self; but  Robert  pleases  himself,  and  why 
should  be  not  ?  There  seems  very  little  ot 
any  thing  particular  in  her ;  but  I  believe  her 
to  be  thoroughly  amiable,  and  tbey  will  do 
very  well  together,  I  have  no  doubt  I  have 
insisted  on  Robert  giving  up  her  company  on 
the  road,  and  siAstituting  your  eldest  nieec. 
Not  wishing  to  de]Heciate  ber,  however,  in.  ^ 
the  eyes  of  the  Landeiis  world,  and  not 
ing  1^  to  tike  her  myad^  I  turned  to  yoiL 
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I  knew  yoor  Undness,  and  take  it  u  a  per- 
■onal  favor  to  mj-self  your  honoring  my 
brotlier'a  intended,  for  such  I  prejudge  her 
tol»e." 

"  You  are  right,  and  quite  sure  of  my  co- 
operation. You  with  Miu  Wyndham  lead 
the  way,  and  you  will  see  an  old  soldier  not 
very  far  behind. 

"  Keally,  Julia,  I  would  prefer  aeeing  you 
at  home,  I  think  you  will  have  to  go  with 
mamma  after  all.  Intolerable  inattention,  to 
leaTe  you  to  the  last.  Sir  Stephen  is  very  re- 
m." 

JuKa  looked  thunderbolti. 

"  I  muKt  aay,  Auguata*  it  is  very  improper 
to  accept  mritations  to  diiTe  whh  gentlemen, 
without  referring  to  one's  parents  first  You 

have  carte  blanche,  I  daresay,  to  go  as  you 
please.  But  for  young  ladies  who  set  up  for 
such  pieces  of  propriety  as  the  Miss  W}-nd- 
hamii !  I  think  the  way  that  eldest  one  con- 
aented  was  scarcely  consistent," 

Sir  Stephen  positively  electrified  her,  by 
q>eakLng  quite  close  to  her  ear :  "  I  quite 
agree  with  you.  Hiss  Beckibrd,  so  I  took  care 
to  hare  Mrs.  Wyndham's  oonsent  before- 
hand." 

A  nonnd  of  wheels  was  heard,  and  oh !  t»> 
toniKhment !  General  Duekett  and  Mr.  Henry 
Duckett  drove  up. 

**  Better  late  than  Dever,"  cried  their  host ; 
*'  we  were  about  to  start  without  you." 

"  And  no  wonder,"  said  the  General,  ad- 
nncinfr,  and  nhaking  hands  round  and  round. 
The  [tarty  were  all  grouped  round  the  gate, 
preparing  to  start,  "  My  sister  and  brother- 
in-law  were  unexpectedly  detained  at  home, 
but  will  drive  by  the  cross-road,  and  meet 
you  at  the  foot  of  the  hill." 

The  Beckfords  exchanged  glances,  and  Ju- 
lia was  transported  to  find  herself  handed 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Mr.  Henry 
Duekett,  though  very  angry  she  would  have 
been,  had  she  known  he  was  first  proposed  to 
Miss  Ilolmdon,  and  refused  a  second  time,  in 
pretty  much  as  poeittve  terms  as  she  had  be- 
fore answered  Sir  Stephen. 

"  Only  imagine  the  Clares  coming,  Juh'a ;  I 
am  quite  glad  I  had  on  the  bonnet,  after  all. 
But  what  can  briog  them  to  stich  an  assem- 
WyP" 

"  It  is  ever  the  way  :  good-natured  people 
always  meet  more  good-nature  than  any  peo- 
ple I  know.  But  for  my  part,  as  it  is  not  one 
good-natured  peiaon  in  one  hundred  who 
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knows  what  ia  due  to  diem,  I  touM  not  be 
good-natured  for  the  whole  wmld." 
Certainly  there  were  no  aymptoma  of  such 

a  compIunU 

Mrs.  Burleigh  was  unable  to  contain  her 
astonishment  when  she  saw  Colonel  'Wilmot 
hand  her  second  daughter  into  his  phaeton, 
and  she  could  not  assign  any  probable  reason 
for  such  unprecedented  promotion.  Equally 
M)  were  the  Colonel's  two  nieces,  who  ex- 
claimed loudly  to  each  other  at  the  Tolgw 
companions  their  uncle  had  selected. 

"  JuMt  like  him ! "  they  said. 

Meanwhile  three  very  little  ladies  were  hs^ 
ing  a  doll's  dinner  in  the  Rectory  garden; 
greatly  enjoying  the  long  holiday  ;  when  so^ 
denly  Mr.  Ilerbert  appeared  among  theoL 

"  Children,  would  you  Uke  to  sea  the  ea» 
pany  all  driving  to  Dollington  ?  " 

"Yes!  yesl"  they  cried.  "Ok!  if  yon 
please." 

"  Run ;"  and  he  lifted  Nannie  in  hia  arma, 
and,  followed  by  Rose  and  Lucy,  ran  dowa 
the  garden  walk.  He  got  them  quickly  jvcr 
the  stepping-stones,  and  up  to  the  front  of  the 
house  where  stood  a  pony  and  cart  that  had 
been  his  brother's  "  lang  a}-ne.''  He  placed 
the  children  into  it,  climbed  up  hinneV,  and 
lifting  the  rnns,  drove  off  down  a  badt  en- 
tranee,  every  jolt  of  the  cart  drawing  fbtth 
screams  of  delight  from  the  children,  wba 
were  in  a  atate  of  exdtement  at  this  unex- 
pected adventure.  At  last,  at  a  turn  of  the 
road,  he  stopped,  tied  the  reins  to  abraocfaof 
a  tree,  hurried  his  little  companions  down  to 
the  old  portei^lodge,  and  astonished  the  in- 
habitants by  walking  in. 

"  Good-morning,  Mrs.  Eaton.  I  have 
brought  tliese  Utile  i>eople  to  give  then  a 
sight  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  aill 
drive  past."  (Ob  fie,  Mr.  Herbert,  to  mike 
these  children  an  excuse !)  **  You  nay  ni 
about  until  you  hear  them  eonrii:^,  and  thtt 
you  must  oome  in,  for  it  would  not  do  to  hn« 
you  sem." 

Past  they  came,  one  after  the  other,  Sir 
Stephen  heading  the  cavalcade,  Colonel  Wil- 
mot close  behind ;  and  Mr.  Herbert  stood  ia 
the  window  of  the  lodge,  the  three  children 
in  front,  circled  with  his  anus  to  prevent  th«r 
bursting  out ,-  their  curls  forming  a  shield 
from  under  which  he  had  a  stolen  peep  at  the 
party.  He  thought  he  felt  aueb  a  strong  in- 
terest in  the  party  he  had  aaaisted  to  orgaih 
iae,  that  he  wotUd  like  to  aee  bow  they  all 
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■tarted.  Withont  doubt,  the  Landeris  air  ly  filled  Mr.  Herbert's  carriage,  dreamed  that 
was  mnking  him  into  a  gowip.  Yea,  that  waa  the  gentleman  on  whose  abxence  they  con- 
how  the  cane  lay.  He  could  have  no  particu-  gratulated  themselvea  and  each  other,  aa  it 
lar  interrat  in  any  one  of  the  party  more  than  gave  them  the  entire  freedom  of  his  comfbrt- 
another — not  he.  It  waa  merely  a  charitable  |  able  carriage,  waa  locking  at'tbem,  much 
interest  in  a  friend's  party — nothing  more,  amused,  aa  they  drove  by. 
How  little  those  four  ladies,  who  so  complete- 

CHAFTER  XTm. — ^ALL  IS  NOT  GOLD  THAT  OUTTEBS. 


" '  Ah !  Trot,'  said  mv  aunt,  shakinff  her  head, 
and  smiling  gravely — '  blind,  blind,  mind  1' 
«««*«* 
" '  Ah  I  Trot,'  she  said  again,  '  blind,  blind, 
blind ;'  and  wiihout  knowing  wh^,  I  felt  a  vaf^ne 
onhattpy  \om  or  want  of  something  overshadow 
me  lilco  a  cloud." — David  Coppbrfield. 

"  Why — home,  Annette,  so  soon  ?  " 

"  Yes,  grandmamma." 

"  Did  you  not  arrange  to  go  with  Mrs. 
"Wj-ndbnm  ?  " 

'*  I  did  not  care  to  go,  I  was  so  tired,  and 
 and  I  have  had  so  many  houra  of  it  to- 
day i  and  ^I  thought  I  would  be  home  in 

time  to  tell  you  everything  before  you  went 
to  bed." 

But,  my  dear  child — Sir  Stephen,  what 
will  he  say  ?  " 

**  I  sent  nn  apology  by  Mrs.  Wyndham." 

Half-an-hour  passed,  and  Annette  still  sat 
by  her  grondmoUier's  chair,  detailing  the  va- 
rious events  of  the  day.  To  the  o|fl  lady 
everything  seemed  so  smooth,  so  charming, 
the  dny  and  its  pleasures,  that  she  said,  as 
she  kistted  the  gtrt's  forehead — 

*'  Good-niglit,  my  love ;  you  have  had  such 
a  gay  day ;  I  am  so  glad  of  it,  everything 
appears  to  have  gone  off  welt,  and  you  have 
enjoyed  yountelf." 

"  Good  night,  dear  grandmamma." 

"  Only,  I  wish  you  had  gone  to  Prender- 
ley.  I  suspect  it  waa  on  my  account  you 
came  hack.  Go  to  bed,  darling — pleasant 
dreams ; "  and  the  old  lady  shut  ber  door. 

Pleasant  dreams  I "  Annette  said,  a*  she 
walked  along  the  lobby,  '*  I  have  had  too 
many  of  them  already ; "  and  as  she  spoke, 
hastening  her  sleiw,  she  ran  to  her  own  room 
shut  itie  door  quickly,  set  the  candlestick  on 
the  talile,  and  ffinging  herself  on  her  knees 
by  the  bed,  buried  ber  face  in  the  clothes, 
and  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  sobbing.  "  Oh! 
Inw  foolish,  how  mad  I  have  been  I  Oh 
weary,  weary  day.  Heaven  forgive  me,  I 
hope  I  do  not  hate  them.  If  I  oould  but 
pass  years  over,  and  feel  myself  and  all  this 
okL  What  to  do,  to  whom  to  turn?  Poor 


grandmamma,  she  at  least  must  not  know 
what  I  think;  I  am  so  unworthy.  What 
could  I  have  been  thinking  of — vain,  vain, 
ydn;  and  still  she  knelt,  and  sobbed,  and 
moaned,  and  finally  subsided  into  calmness^ 
relieved  by  the  violence  of  the  outbreak  ;  and 
the  longing  for  some  kind  heart  who  would 
receive  her  sorrows,  and  counsel  her,  without 
being  so  wounded  as  her  aged  grandmother 
would  be,  passed  away.  She  felt  thankful 
that  what  she  had  sufiered  and  thought  waa 
confined  to  her  own  bosom,  and  she  lay  down 
to  rest,  prayiug  for  strength  to  go  through 
what  her  ovm  heart  told  her  must  come  to 
pass,  from  what  she  had  seen  that  day. 

When  Dr.  Wyndham  drove  to  Mra.  Sel- 
wyn's  house  that  evening,  to  leave  her  at 
home,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  three 
children  ran  joyously  out  to  greet  her.  "  It 
is  tea-time,  mamma,"  said  Nannie ;  "  and  we 
are  all  so  hungry,"  said  Lucy ;  "  and  Mr. 
 "  But  Dr.  Wyndham  stifled  Rone's  in- 
formation with  ft  gentle  "  Hush,  my  daugh- 
ter." He  did  not  see  any  use  in  Miss  Jones, 
who  was  in  the  phaeton  sIho,  hearing  that 
Mr,  Herbert  had  come  down  to  nee  Mrs.  Sel- 
wyn,  and  drink  tea  with  her.  After  seeing 
them  together  a  few  Umes,  he  divined  how 
matters  stood ;  and  not  wishing  the  poor  un- 
protected  little  woman  should  be  exposed  to 
more  remarks  than  necessary,  he  crushed  the 
announcement  in  the  bud,  and  bidding  Mra. 
Selw}*n  a  smiling  **  good-evening,"  drove 
away. 

*<  So  ever>'thing  *  went  o£^'  as  the  saying  is, 
most  charmingly  P" 

Tea  was  over,  the  children  had  run  oft  to 
play.  Mra.  Selwyn  still  sat  behind  the  tea 
equipage ;  and  oppoute,  with  tiis  chin  resting 
on  his  hands,  his  elbows  on  the  table,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  Mrs.  Selwyn 's  face,  listening  to 
an  animated  general  description  of  the  party 
she  was  ^ring,  sat  her  guesL 

"Yes,"  she  said}  "and  did  quite  well 
wiihout  you." 

**  Thank  yoai  I  have  no  doubt.  I  know 
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at  least  four  who  ngoked  in  my  ab- 

sence— besidM  you,  I  neu "  he  laughed 
heartily. 
"Who?" 

**  The  fiwr*  stout  souls  vbo  went  in  the 
britika." 

"  Who  told  you  P  But  indeed  it  h  true. 
They  congratulated  each  other  idl  the  way,  I 
am  told,  on  the  circnmatanee.  How  did  yoa 
know  ?  " 

"  I  »aw  them,"  he  said, "  and  divined  from 
Mrs.  Simpson's  and  Mrs.  Burleigh's  gesticu- 
lating conversation,  and  gjance  at  the  gate 
aa  they  passed,  what  their  opinion  was.  But 
I  am  conscious  of  heing  a  aoeial  killijoy." 

"  You  are  improved  and  improving." 

Mr.  Herbert  related  his  eorreptitioua  peep 
at  the  cavalcade,  very  much  to  her  amuse* 
■lent,  and  then  aaked  her,  "  Wlio  took  care 
of  you?" 

**  Dr.  Wj-ndham  i  he  is  so  thoughtful  and 
kind.  I  have  no  loneliness  of  feeling  when 
he  tskes  me  up,  which  he  does  at  all  times 
when  he  can ;  it  brings  back  those  dear  old 

da^  again." 

"  God  bless  him,"  be  said,  in  a  husky  voice. 
After  a  minute,  he  said,  in  his  usual  tone. 
**  And  the  other  young  ladies  ?  " 

"  Not  all  quite  to  their  own  satisfaction,  I 
am  afraid.  I  heard  Miss  Smith  say  to  Miss 
Bolleston, '  that,  for  her  part,  she  saw  an  end 
to  all  comfortable  civility  since  those  Wynd- 
haiBB  came  to  the  country  (this  was  when  the 
two  were  toiling  up  the  hill  without  any  as- 
sistance) ;  that  f(»merly  the  Landeiis  gentle- 
men had  some  idea  of  paying  general  atten- 
tion at  parties  of  this  kind,  but  that  now,  if 
those  girls  could  take  four  arms  apiece,  they 
should  have  them.  As  it  was,  it  was  quite 
bad  enough — she  was  sick  to  death  of  them  ; 
even  Sam  had  taken  the  general  mania,  and 
never  ceased  talking  of  them,  their  figures 
and  their  faces,  their  music  and  their  conver- 
sation, as  if  no  one  could  talk  or  play  except 
them.*  She  was  quite  indignant,  and  not  un- 
duly so,  contudering  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  and  the  provocation  received.  Mrs. 
Wyndham  was  a  little  behind,  leaning  on  &r 
Henry  Clare  j  Mr.  Hobert  Ncrris  and  Colonel 
Wilmot  had  exchanged  partners,  so  Miss 
Frances  fell  to  the  Colonel's  care.  Miss 
"Wyndham  was  far  in  advance  with  our  host ; 
so,  you  see,  they  had  a  goodly  proportion  of 
the  /life  of  the  assemblage." 

"  How  did  *  mine  host '  comport  hinuelf  P  " 
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"Chivalrously  and  ooarageoastj,  I  assos 
you ;  be  came  out  prodigioualy  in  hS»  attcs- 
tions  to  Misa  Wyndham." 

" To  M»s  Wyndham!  Very  good.  Ho* 
wonld  that  do,  Annie  P  ** 

"What?" 

«  Sir  Stephen  and  Misa  Wyndham." 

"  Oh  no  ;  I  hope  sincerely  not." 
•*  Why  not  ?    I  assure  you  I  have  been 
watching  it  with  much  interest  since  I  cmH 

back." 

Mrs.  Selwyn  pondered  a  moment, 

"  Your  idea  is  new  light  { it  never  occuned 
to  me  before ;  so  many  circumstanoes  niele 
confirm  your  ojnnion.  Annette,  my  psof 
child,  I  see  now  why  you  were  so  potttire  is 
declining  Mrs.  Wyndham'a  cfaaperooage  to 
Frenderly,  bcj^mg  her  instead  to  he  fle 
bearer  of  an  apolt^." 

"Annette!  Why,  do  you  oMsn  lb 
HolmdonP   What  of  her?" 

"  Have  yon  not  seen  Sir  Steji^o's  atten- 
tion in  that  quarter  P  But  perhaps  not ;  Aey 
have  almost  ceased  lately." 

"  But  are  you  quite  sine  ?  Peopb  m 
often  mistaken." 

"  Not,  I  think,  in  this  case.  It  would  be 
a  breach  of  faith  to  go  into  particulars,  e<ea 
to  )-ou ;  but  this  I  can  assure  you,  thtf  ftr 
twelve  months  he  seemed  most  devoted ;  and 
from  his  manner  and  convnaaticm,  I  vonU 
have  said  he  left  no  room  far  doubt  in  the 
matter.  From  what  I  have  heard  him  my  te 
Mrs.  Holmdon,  he  evidently  wished  her  to 
understand  him." 
Did  she  P  * 

«  She  did.   I  know  it" 

"  When  did  those  attentiona  cease  P" 

"  Since  the  Wyndhams  came.   I  bne  u 
other  data," 

"You  amaze  me;  how  was  itP  InfW 
heard  the  thing  whispered." 

"  Because  it  was  not  known  ;  I  am  mne 
intimate  with  them  than  any  one  here,  so  I 
came  to  be  aware  of  it ;  no  one  else  ii,  I 
hope.  Better  so,  when  mstt»s  have  taka 
the  present  turn.  I  see  you  are  zif^t;  St 
Stephen  is  incessantlj  at  the  Bectoiy.  It 
never  strudc  me  before." 

"  And  this  is  the  end  (tf  my  firiend,  for  so  I 
held  him,  deeming  him  at  least  true  and  boo- 
est.  Oh,  Annie,  I  begin  to  think  then  is  as 
truth  in  man.    I  blush  for  my  sex." 

'<  All  the  world  is  not  so  bad,  though.* 

"Not  all,  I  hope;  but  &  great  part  of  it  k 
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Shane — shame  upon  him ;  I  did  not  think 

him  »uch — 8uch  a   It  is  well  you  were 

preient,  Mrs.  Selwyn ;  I  was  about  to  use  a 
very  strong  expression  with  regard  to  him. 
I  shall  never  hold  the  same  opinion  of  him 
again.  Oh,  Sir  Stei^en,  you  are  little  better 
than  Vaughan  Hedteth.  Do  yon  think  Hiss 
Holmdon  sufiera?" 

*■  I  am  alVaid  she  does. 

"  If  one  could  but  do  her  any  good ;  she  is 
young  and  gentle,  and  seems  so  unfitted  to 
bear  a  struggle.  There  la  no  distress,  or 
scarcely  any  save  berenTements,  among  the 
lower  class,  that  cannot  be  relieved  by  charity ; 
but  one  feels  so  powerless  to  help  sensitive  be- 
ings  of  our  own  class.  I  wish  I  could  do  her 
any  good." 

"  It  is  too  late,  I  fear ;  besides,  what  could 
pne  do?" 

**  Do  you  know  my  ojunion  of  Miia  Wynd- 
haaiP" 

No  i"  and  Mrs,  Selwyn  looked  up  a  little 
onriously. 

**  I  think  her  a  prl  of  most  generous  mind, 
ringularly  so.  I  cannot  but  believe,  did  she 
know  the  case — that  is  to  say,  supposing  her 
own  affections  were  not  too  deeply  engaged — 
she  would  be  the  last  one  to  stand  in  the  light 
of  another's.  I  have  at  leaat  faith  in  her, 
judging  from  what  I  have  seen ;  if  some  one 
would  give  her  a  hint  " 

"  Yes,  but  who  would  do  that  ?  And  then 
consider  how  it  would  eompromiae  Miss 
Holmdon." 

"  Yon  know  Miss  Wyndhan  very  well,  and 
I  am  sure,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  there  does  not 
live  the  woman  who  could  more  delieately 
convey  such  a  meaning.  Oirls,  I  am  told, 
are  always  talking  of  such  things  as  love  and 
matrimony  ;  could  you  not  introduce  it  as  if 
accidentally  P  " 

'  "  I  am  airaid  you  do  not  know  very  much 
of  *  girls,*  when  you  think  people  can  interfere 
with  impunity  in  siKh  matters.  Give  it  up, 
Vernon  ;  It  will  not  do." 

"  Impunity- !  if  Uiat  is  all,  I  do  not  fear  it. 
X  am  not  one  of  the  'girts*  you  seemed  to 
think  I  mentioned  so  disretpectblly  just  now  i 


and  rather  than  it  should  not  be  done,  I 
would  do  it  myself.    Besides,  Sir  Stephen 
deserves  a  little  punishmrat   I  would  like  to 
administer  it  very  weU." 
"How,  pray?" 

**  Why,  by  eiponng  hie  eonduet  to  Mua 
Wyndham,  and  letUng  her  into  the  truth." 

"Very  good :  hut  have  you  oonndered  hy 
what  right  you  interfere  between  Miaa  Wynd- 
ham  and  her  admirers,  and  the  probable  con- 
struction that  would  be  placed  upon  it  P  " 

He  understood  her,  and  sat  silent,  his  browa 
knitted  together.   She  rose  from  her  seat. 

"  And  now,  most  doughty  Don  Quixote,  it 
is  half-an-hour  beyond  the  time  at  which  you 
had  promised  to  come  to  the  aid  of  several 
distressed  damsels,  who  are  doubtlfss  deject- 
ed, and  nghing  ftnr  their  valiant  knight,  and 
you  have  two  miles  to  drive,  and  one  to  walk, 
before  you  meet  your  carriage — I  beg  yotilr 
pardon,  your  ehaiger,  I  ought  to  eay,  for  aueh 
a  mode  of  conveyance  would  be  most  fitting  j 
but  truth  will  out  So  good  night;"  and  aba 
extoided  her  hand.  **  Remember,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  you  have  a  noble  field  to-night,  room 
for  any  feat  of  daring,  of  tongue  or  arms.  I 
shall  hear  from  you  to-morrow,  writing  to  me 
like  Julius  Cmat,  I  came,  I  aaw,  I  conquered. 
Good-night" 

"Good-night;  but,  indeed,  I  am  more  in- 
clined to  go  home  than  to  Prenderly.  I  would 
not  wish  to  insult  my  host,  and  I  dare  not 
trust  myself,  I  feel  so  wrathful  at  him.  I  am 
sure  I  shall  be  anything  but  an  assistance  to 
pass  the  evening  pleasantly." 

"By  no  means;  don*tviutyourinc^|natkm 
on  innocent  heads.  Be  as  agreeable  as  you 
can  to  the  ladies,  and  leave  Sir  Stephen  to  hh ' 
own  conscience,  and  the  fetes.  Believe  m^. 
dear'iriend,  it  is  no  case  for  you  and  me  to 
stop  into.  Heaven  knows,  for  Annette's  sake,. 
I  wish  it  were.  I  could  not  help  laughing  at 
you,  but  for  all  that  I  feet  it  as  strongly  as  you- 
do."  He  was  almost  gone,  but  she  called  a^ 
ter  him — "Do  not  quarrel  with  Ma^areV 
remember." 

What  did  she  mean  P 
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" '  She's  pulled  down  a  bH  since  she  come,* 
i^d  Karen.  'She's  got  her  mind  np  high 
enough,  any  way,  for  aU  she's  gone  through.' 

"  '  Who  haint,'  said  CUm  T  '  Hahit  the  gov- 
ernor hia  mind  up  high  enongb  T  And  you  can't 
poll  him  down,  out  yon  can  her.' 
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" '  His  don't  never  need,'  said  Karen. 
" '  WeU,  I  don't  know,'  sud  Clam ;  *  bot  Oem. 
hi^  minds  is  a  trial.'  " 

Ten  HiLM  or  van  Shammoo. 
"QiiaxnlvithHaigaxatl  WbatnooaenM- 
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■ome  women  talk  at  timea,  even  the  best  of 
them.  There  hm  no  occMion  fbr  Mn.  Sel- 
wyn  to  Bay  that.  Did  she  think  he  waa  going 
to  Prenderley  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  3tiw 
Wyndbam,  because  Sir  Stephen  Norris  had 
ehoMn  to  act  badly  P  If  he  choae  to  deceive 
a  lady  with  a  suppoGed  attachment  for  her, 
and  then  leave  her  for  the  first  new  fair  face 
he  met,  that  was  no  reason  why  the  iair  face 
was  to  be  blamed.  Far  from  it,  however  he 
might  condemn  hia  friend.  Aa  Min  Fiances 
Brown  aaid— 

'  I  bad  a  fHend — 'twas  a  itrange  miatake, 
In  a  poor  false  world  like  this  to  mak»— 
And  now  our  friendnhip  aped 
It  mattera  not ; ' " 

So  he  detenuined  it  ihould  make  no  diflbr- 
•nee  in  hia  eatimation  of  the  lady  who  was 
not  in  fkult.  No !  certainly  notj  Misi  Wynd- 
liam  bad  nothing  to  do  wiUi  it 

It  ia  a  bad  symptom  in  any  favorite  dogma, 
if  the  advocate  be  obliged  to  assert  and  de- 
fend it  very  strongly ;  it  is  not  always  that  it 
bears  defending,  but  oftener  that  it  requires 
it.  It  ia  like  the  social  position  of  a  parvenu, 
too  fragile  to  be  left  to  stand  on  its  own 
recognisances,  and  requires  stout  battle  to  be 
done  for  it  strongly  and  frequently.  This 
great  battling  makes  people  auspicious.  Do 
not  "  Fanny  Fern,"  and  the  "  Family  Her^ 
•U,**  and  other  sentimental  publications, 
Maure  the  public,  day  after  day,  that  the  only 
irifb  a  men  will  or  ought  to  take  ia  one  well 
veraed  in  every  homely  bouaehold  knowledge  P 
Ah !  will  and  ought  are  different  words ;  even 
with  the  additional  weight  of  the  starched 
maiden  lady  who  drew  the  Lucilla  in 
"  Coelebs  "  aa  a  domestic  pattern,  we  see  the 
men  of  this  day  setting  all  these  wise  women's 
aawB  at  naught,  and  marrying  pretty,  useless 
dolls,  for  any  reason  in  the  world  but  the 
housewifery  attainments.  Let  no  one  sup- 
pose, however,  that  any  constraint  is  here 
meant  to  be  laid  on  men's  choice  t  they  may 
marry  whom  and  how  they  pleaaef  we  don't 
care;  we  never  yet  aaw  the  vrife  we  would 
-change  placea  with.  But  we  wiafa  merely  to 
«bI1  attention  to  a  popular  fhllacy,  m  passant ; 
to  now  "  rettenona  a  not  mottttms," 

Mr.  Herbert,  in  his  heart,  would  he  but 
have  confessed  it,  felt  a  little  incensed  at  Mar- 
,9H«t  Wj-ndham  (where  ia  the  man,  we  ask, 
who  would  not — it  ia  but  human  nature),  not 
•  aa  an  accessory  to  the  theft  of  a  heart,  but  as 
the  receiver  (though  innocent  of  the  knowl- 
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edge)  of  atolen  goods.  And  you  know,  good 
reader,  that  men,  though  professing  a  moat 
charitable  blind ness  to  a  lady's  ftuh— too 
gallant  to  do  otherwiae— atill  in  secret  aeense 
the  ayren  who,  Surline  Uke,  charmed  the  war^ 
rior  into  the  atream,  where  the  sweeping  cur- 
rent carried  him  remorselessly  away. 

So  several  days  passed  on  after  the  Fren- 
derley  gaieties,  and  Mr.  Herbert  went  little 
to  the  Bectory.  He  called  one  morning,  but 
there  were  other  visitors  present,  and  be 
made  a  short  formal  afibir  of  it,  and  aoco 
rode  away.  But  be  knew  that,  though  his 
visits  had  declined,  another  gentleman's  bad 
not;  for  it  seemed,  as  he  fixed  hia  glass  and 
looked  towards  the  Rectory,  that  a  man  » 
ceaaantly  walked  up  and  down  holding  ths 
bridle  of  that  fine  bladt  horae;  it  aeemed  iS 
if  he  never  missed  them  from  the  door,  tfaa 
man  and  ateed ;  but  the  horae  was  nernr  pot 
up  now  as  it  used  to  be,  and  his  master  rarriy 
staid  till  evening,  as  in  the  days  of  early  ao 
quaintance  he  had  often  done.  "  She  was 
right,"  he  said ;  "  it  was  no  business  of  mm^ 
and  I  am  sure  Miss  Wyndham  would  not 
thank  me  for  advising  the  dismisaal  of  a 
baronet  Well,  I  am  disappointed  in  them; 
I  did  think  them  more  unspotted  from  the 
world.  Sir  Stephen !  I  have  no  words  for 
him;  he  ia  a  Uiorough  villain.  Faugh  1  ht 
is,  he  is." 

"Really,"  he  said,  one  mtHiung,  aa  he 
atood  about  half-past  aeven  o'clock  trying  to 
peer  through  a  mist,  that  covered  the  mrtfa 
that  autumn  season,  into  the  Wjndhama' 
garden,  "  there  is  no  denying  it — John  would 
scarcely  believe,  were  he  even  here  to  see  it; 
but  I  am  growing  a  most  inveterate  goaaip. 
It  must  be  the  air  of  the  place ;  nothing  elss 
I  know  would  account  for  it.  I  will  very  aooa 
be  slipping  down  to  the  village  in  the  eveo' 
ings,  to  have  a  little  quiet  tea  and  scandal 
from  the  Joneaes,  for  I  grow  abaohtt^ 
worse  and  worse  every  week.  It  ia  a  my 
vulgar  vice,  I  know,  but  it  ia  moat  irreaistible.* 

Now  the  idea  of  the  very  esclnove  Mr. 
Vernon  Herbert  standing  halMreaaed  for  the 
space  of  half-an-hour  in  hia  dreanng-roooi 
window,  trying  to  make  out  the  features  (rf 
that  alight  man  who  ia  walking  about  liis 
neighbor's  garden,  it  is  very  low,  very  low 
indeed;  and  he  walked  from  the  window, 
and  proceeded  most  rapidly  to  complete  hit 
toilet  Down  stairs  to  the  library.  Ha !  the 
first  stride  ia  to  the  window.    Well,  Mr. 
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Herbert,  you  have  renounced  that  habit,  of 
course ;  I  am  sure  you  are  quite  unconcerned, 
though  you  see  tlie  rooming  mist  clearing 
away,  and  the  sun  hreaking  forth  and  lighting 
up  the  distant  liilU,  and  nearer  home  shining 
on  the  tinted  brown  and  amber  leaves  along 
the  river  bank,  and  revealing  two  figures  pac- 
ing up  and  down  the  long  walk  in  earnest 
eonverution.  It  is  one  of  the  girls,  but 
which  ?  Her  large  straw  hat  conceals  her 
&ce— their  height  is  so  limilar,  and  they  so 
firequently  dress  alike ;  her  hand  »  nating 
on  the  man's  ornit  and  still  ihey  paaa  to  and 
fro.  Oh,  that  ft  quick  breew  would  sttip 
every  tree  bare  for  the  nonce,  till  a  clear 
view  could  be  seen  ;  but,  then,  alas  t  there  -  is 
no  hope,  for  there  are  hollies,  and  those  tall 
stately  yews,  and  those  laurel-trees,  and  there 
is  a  gigantic  straggling  branch  of  mistletoe 
growing  out  of  that  oak,  and  waving  over  the 
girl's  head  as  she  walks,  an  emblem  of  post 
Christmases,  and  many  more  perhaps  yet  to 
be  in  the  same  company  she  now  is  in — per- 
haps only.  Ood  knoweth.  But  they  take 
no  heed  even  of  the  mistletoe.  Many  a  time 
they  have  jested  of  bring  taken  under  mie- 
tletoes,  but  Uiere  is  no  jest  now.  Qmet  ear- 
liest talk,  grave  subdued  words  and  vrishes, 
hope  beating  high  in  young  hearts  (it  is  ever 
so),  a  little  fear  intermingled,  and  much  glad, 
or  would-be-glad,  anticipation  of  a  day  yet  to 
come,  they  pray :  so  the  minutes  pass,  and 
then  the  loud  voice  of  a  bell,  the  prayer-bell 
calls  them  back  to  the  house,  and  thoughts  and, 
words  back  to  real  house  life  now.  They  pass 
in,  and  the  mistletoe  sways  backwards,  and 
>  sways  forwards,  all  unconscious  of  the  golden 
hour  those  young  hearts  have  passed  beneath 
its  shadow,  an  hour  fraught  with  yua,  as  all 
such  hours  on  this  earth  must  ever  be.  But 
an  intermingling  is  necessary ;  the  true  metal 
needs  some  alloy,  or  it  would  not  stand  the 
wear  and  tear,  the  rublang  and  stampng, 
the  eoin  requires  to  pass  current  even  among 
men. 

Breakfast  seems  to  be  over.  They  are  all 
out  now,  and  in  the  warm  autumn  sun  they 
can  sit  under  the  tree  on  the  rustic  seat. 
An  hour  passes ;  they  are  all  there  stilL  Yet 
a  little,  and  the  two  girls  are  sitting  on  the 
seat ;  the  slight  gentleman  sits  between  them, 
at  the  end  of  another  hour,  they  are  all  gone 
within-doors. 

Another  Iiour,  and  Mr.  Heibert  xidea  under 
the  ehn-treea  along  the  grareled  ptthmy,  up 
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to  the  Rectory-door.  The  servant  answers 
his  summons — "No  one  within,"  she  says; 
"  they  are  gone  out  to  drive."  So  he  ridea 
away  home,  alone ;  he  had  allowed  his  curi- 
osity to  lead  him  there,  and  now  he  must  go 
back  without  finding  out  what  he  wanted  ao 
much  to  know.  Fie !  fie !  naughty  gentle 
man ;  what  business  is  it  of  yours  who  the 
gentleman  is  who  seems  so  intimate,  and 
walks  arm-in-arm,  with  your  pretty  neighbor? 
You  have  notlung  to  aay  to  them;  one  ii 
moat  likely  to  be  Lady  Norris,  and  you  hava 
a  dim  vision  of  Mr.  Hmry  Dudtett  sitting  in 
the  recess  of  a  window  at  Prenderley,  wlui- 
pering  very  suspiciously  to  the  other.  You 
had  better  console  yourself  for  your  disi^^- 
poiotment,  and  take  a  gallop  through  tht 
woods.  The  whirling  leaves  dancing  before 
and  around  you,  and  the  showers  the  mis- 
chievous wind  is  scattering  on  your  head,  are 
in  good  unison  with  the  wayward,  uncertain 
ways  of  women  {  and  you  may  see  another 
emblem  of  them  in  the  changed  colors  of  the 
iuliage,  that  only  two  or  three  ireeka  of 
autumn  have  brought  about. 

He  saw  no  more  of  the  strange  imtar,  end 
the  next  time  he  saw  the  Wyndhans,  they 
made  no  mmtkm  of  any  guest  in  partienlir, 
and  all  went  on  as  usual :  Sunday,  irith  the 
church  services  and  the  customary  devotions} 
Monday  like  many  a  previous  one  j  Tuesday 
like  Monday,  and  Wednesday  like  Tuesday, 
and  so  on  till  Sunday  again,  till  autumn  had 
merged  into  an  early  winter,  and  the  trees  in 
the  Kectory  garden  were  bare  enough^  too 
bare;  for  now  in  the  damp  chilly  dajn  the 
iprls  were  little  in  the  garden,  and  poor  Mr. 
Herbert  felt  very  lonely.  Whether  it  was 
owing  to  the  cold  weather,  or  to  other  infli^ 
enees,  is  not  known,  but  he  did  not  see  the 
bladt  horse  led  badLwards  and  fbrwards  m 
much  aa  formerly,  and  cAea,  when  he  fUt  m- 
elined  to  call  at  Uie  Rectory,  by  the  time  he 
rode  to  the  dom-  (the  autumn  rains  had  oo^ 
ered  the  river  stepping-stones),  he  would  find 
the  young  ladies  were  out  walking.  Mrs. 
Wyndbam,  whom  he  most  frequently  saw, 
would  telt  him  that  she  wished  the  girls  to 
walk  early  in  the  day  the  afternoon  fogs  were 
trying,  and  they  were  not  too  strong.  And 
so  by  degrees  the  intimacy  those  summer 
days  had  under  autumnal  skies  assumed  e 
bleaker  aspect,  and  unconsciously  perhaps  it 
was,  but  he  saluted  them  rather  formal^ 
whn  th^  did  meet 
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One  day  he  was  mtting  with  His.  Selwyn, 
when  MiH  Cooper  Awn  to  the  door.  He 
had  never  liked  ho:,  mi  he  rose  at  once,  in- 
tending to  make  his  escape,  when  Mrs.  Sel- 
vyn  implored  of  him  to  remain. 

**  Yon  koow,"  she  said,  "  Miss  Cooper 
prides  herself  on  '  speaking  her  mind,'  and 
takes  such  extraordinary  subjects  to  speak 
mind  npon,  that  I  alwajrs  prefer  having 
Bome  third  person  present,  to  turn  the  con- 
lersation,  or  to  give  me  courage.  It  is 
aoareeljr  fidr  to  ask  you,  but  I  am  sure  such  a 
fine  day  will  toting  some  nsitors  who  will 
idieTCyon." 

He  ant  down  again,  and  Miss  Cooper  came 
in,  bnt  several  minutes  elapsed  without  any^ 
thing  very  disagreeable  b^ng  said,  and  he 
began  to  think  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to 
reniidn  any  longer,  when  he  was  suddenly 
released  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Simpson 
and  Miss  Jones,  and  he  very  gladly  made  hts 
escape.  About  half-an-hour  after,  he  was 
returning,  and  passing  the  cottage,  saw  Mrs. 
Burleigh's  phaeton  before  the  door,  which 
brought  to  his  mind  that  he  had  some  busi- 
neu  with  Mr.  Henry  Burleigh }  and  he  being 
from  home,  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain 
his  address.  He  ran  in,  and  placed  his  hand 
on  the  handle  of  tite  drawing-room  door. 
What  a  buzE  came  from  withm  of  Ttrices  I  all 
■earned  speaking  at  once.  He  opened  and 
entered.  The  company  had  recf^red  some 
additions  i  bendea  Ae  ladies  he  had  left 
there,  Mr.  Smith  and  his  aister,  and  Mrs. 
Burleigh  and  her  daughters,  had  jnned  the 
Mrcle. 

It  was  evident  something  quite  out  of  the 
usual  course  of  events  had  tidten  place ;  and, 
though  there  was  a  slight  suepension  of  hos- 
tilities when  he  appeared,  the  matter  was  too 
important  to  be  easily  laid  aside,  and  in  a 
moment  all  tongues  went  on  as  before.  Mr. 
Herbert  stood  hat  in  hand  at  the  window, 
vaiting  Tsinly  for  an  opportunity  of  address- 
ing Mrs.  Bnrlogh,  who  was  in  an  ntdted 
tone,  relating  aomething  to  Mn.  Selwyn,  in- 
tempted  at  jnterrali  by  correctitms  from 
Hiss  Jones  and  Miss  Cooper — ^who  wonld 
each  most  willingly  have  been  the  narrator 
themselves — and  ejaculations  from  Mrs.  Simp- 
eon  of  "  Did  you  everP  "  or  from  Miss  Smith 
of  **  /  never  I "  and  the  confasion  produced  to 
the  listener  by  the  obscurity  of  dieir  nomma- 
tire  eases,  would  have  distracted  even  those 
-who  had  been  present  at  the  commenoement 
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<a  the  raemte.  "  And  she  said — no,  I  ■■ 
wrong)  it  was  you  who  said  that"  **Biit  1 
beg  your  pardon,  they  both  aaid,"  See. 

••  And  now,  Mr.  Herbert**  aaid  Mrs.  Bm^ 
lei^,  suddenly  wheeling  round  on  him,  **  what 
do  you  think  of  the  a&ir  P  " 

This  was  said  in  a  triumphant  tone,  as  mvA 
as  to  say,  "  We  knew  how  these  people  would 
turn  out,  though  some  others  thst  ahaU  be 
nameless  did  not." 

"  Of  what  aSui,  ma'am  ?  "  he  answered. 

"  Of  this  Wj-ndham  businesa ;  did  you  not 
hear?" 

I !  no,  I  have  heard  nothing.  I  do  not 
even  know  what  you  allude  to." 

**  A  wanton  insult,"  said  Mrs.  Sinapeen. 

**  Moat  insufierable  people,"  said  Miss  Jonea. 

**  I  would  not  bear  it,*  said  Miss  Smith. 

"  Thia  it  waa  "  aaid  Mrs.  Burleigh. 

"Ton  might  let  me  tdl,"  aaid  Mias  Jooss; 
"  it  was  with  me  it  took  place." 

"But  it  waa  in  my  house,"  retorted  the  other 
lady. 

"  I  heard  it  all,  every  word,"  broke  in 
other.   "  I  can  tell  you  " 

"  Why,"  rushed  on  Mrs.  Burlragfa,  deter- 
mined on  carrying  her  point,  "  we  had  a  6v 
young  friends  yesterday  evening  at  my  honsib 
and  naturally  enough  we  asked  the  Wyn^ 
hams — the  two  elder  girls — and  a  veryptea*- 
ant  evening  we  were  faavhig,  aa  those  preaeni 
can  testify;  "and  she  looked  round  at  her  sph 
pathising  auditors. 

"Very,"  they  one  and  all  aaid,  anxnos  fer 
her  to  get  on  with  the  story. 

"  Tea,  and  coffee,  and  sally  lunn,  and  light 
cake,  and  these  kinds  of  things,  were  all  over,  * 
and  some  of  (he  people  were  haviog  a  gasM 
of  "  old  maid  "  at  one  table,  and  Miss  Saiith 
had  been  good  enough  to  sing,  and 
Smith  had  been  playing  apellicaiis  wiA 
Sarah  " 

"All  that  was  over,"  said  Matilda  Jtntt, 
growing  impatient  at  the  details. 

"I  am  eommg  to  it  presen'ly,"  said  Mis. 
Borle^h,  indignantly.  And  «•  had  eica 
diacussed  whether  it  woidd  be  adnsdUe  l» 
hare  a  quadrille  or  not  As  we  had  not 
many  genUemen,  and  the  Wyndhama  did  not 
dance,  and  might  not  like  it,  we  had  given 
that  up,  and  made  arrangements  fbr  a  gsBS 
of  "  post,"  and  were  very  nearly  beginning  it, 
when  suddenly  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
one  comer,  where  Frances  Wyndham  and 
Matilda  Jonea  wrae  in  taft,  by  hearing  Fras* 
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MS  My, '  Could  it  not  be  that  your  infonn- 
ant  was  under  a  miBtake  ? '  and  Matilda  say- 
ing, '  Thftt  is  what  1  never  knew  hin  to  be, 
M>  it  is  very  unlikely  he  would  be  so  in  this 

cone   

But,"  said  Matilda, "  that  ia  not  the  begin- 
ning; IwiUtell  » 

"  I  am  tfiUing  what  J  beanl,"  with  m  with- 
ering glance  at  Miss  Jones  forinto'fering. 

*'  The  way  was  this,"  said  Mrs.  ffimpaon. 

"  Miss  Jones  " 

I  beg  jour  pardon,"  said  Leanoro,  "  did 
it  not  b^in  with  Mm  Frances  Wjudham  ?  " 

"  In  a  way  it  did,  but  ; "  and  Miss 

Jones  was  ulenoed  for  the  moment  by  Mrs. 
Burleigh. 

"  Well,  the  next  thing  was  Miss  Wyndham 
saying, '  Oh,  I  thought  she  did  notauswer  that 
at  all.' " 

"  But  I  heard  " 

"  You  are  telling  it  all  wrong." 

*'  You  have  not  heard  it  yet," 

And  that  at  least  was  true ;  and  Mr.  Her- 
bert saw  little  chance  of  any  adnnee  being 
made;  each  was  determbed  to  prevent  the 
others  irom  telling,  and  also  to  be  themselves 
the  historian.  At  last,  Misa  Cooper,  in  the 
most  Btrongminded  way,  by  dint  of  raising 
her  voice  to  the  very  loudest  "  sol "  that 
Mainzer  ever  sung,  obtained  a  hearing,  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  by  plunging  right  into  the 
middle,  carried  most  of  the  assembly's  votes 
with  her. 

"  It  was  all  about  General  Duekett  Miss 
Jones  told  what  he  did  in  the  Indian  war ; 
and  Miss  Wyndham  professed  virtuous  indig- 
nation at  any  one  maligning  so  worthy*  gen- 
tleman and  officer :  and  Miss  Jonea  was  de- 
termined she  should  not  have  it  all  her  own 
way,  and  told  her  so;  and  Miss  Francea  said 
she  did  not  like  false  statementa  to  get  into 
circulation  about  so  dear  a  friend,  when  a 
small  word  from  her  might  correct  the  mis- 
take ;  and  Matilda  said  " 

"  Indeed,"  burst  in  that  lady,  "  I  was  bent 
on  settling  her.  She  had  not  got  a  fool  to 
deal  with.  As  if  any  person  could  not  see 
what  a  fine  thing  it  was  to  do  battle  for  a 
general,  and  call  him  your  particular  friend, 
and  not  choose  to  bear  any  dUagreeid)le  truths 
about  him.  80,  to  put  her  down,  I  told  her 
the  General  was  my  particular  friaid,  too ; 
and  were  I  not  certain  the  infomution  wh 
oonect,  I  would  be  moat  lehietant  to  dieukte 
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it ;  but,  seeing  it  was  tme,  he  could  not  ex- 
pect people  would  be  dumb  about  it." 

"  And  then  she  said  something  about  be* 
ing  sure  of  the  informadon  being  correct; 
but  Miss  Jones  soon  took  that  leg  from  under 
her,  by  saying,  she  had  her  informstton  from 
an  officer  of  l%h  standing  in  the  Britiih 
amy." 

"  And  her  next  p^t  ynm,  perhaps  then 
was  amne  nittake  as  to  the  name )  but  Uen 
you,  my  fri«da,  I  waa  not  so  easily  put  te 
silence.  I  g«ve  her  quite  enough  of  it,  I 
can  assure  you." 

"And  would  have  given  more,  had  not  your 
brother  prevented  you,*  said  Miss  Cooper. 

"But of  what," asked  Mr.  Herbert,  "was 
General  Duckett  accused  P  " 

"  During  the  Sikh  war  "  said  one. 

"  After  the  A%han  war  "  said  another. 

**  It  was  the  time  of  the  Cabul  war  — — ** 
said  a  third. 

"  No  matter  where,"  said  Mrs.  Burleigh  1 1 
darewy  they  ore  all  the  oame  place,  called  hf 
a  different  name.  Where  is  not  the  pdnti 
but  he  ^  iL  Jl»  was  general,  or  brigadiert 
ta  colonel,  or  some  of  thoaeranka  iriierediey 
have  to  send  to  head*quarters  the  names  it 
some  of  the  officers  who  bad  distinguished 
themselves,  as  being  worthy  of  promottrai; 
but  instead  of  sending  them  according  to 
merit,  he  merely  chose  out  the  aristocratk) 
ones,  and  forwarded  them,  and  the  only  ones 
of  the  more  plebeian  class  he  put  forward 
were  those  with  whom  he  had  dealings  aboat 
money  mattera.  Indeed,  there  was  a  great 
deal  said  about  gambling,  too  |  that  wae  the 
worst  part" 

It  is  a  grave  charge  to  bring,  Mti.  Bon 
Idghf"  said  Mr.  Herbert  "I  wonder  yoa 
are  not  afraid  to  speak  of  it  Do  you  know 
that  could  your  laat  clause  be  proved,  be  oould 
be  disgraced  and  excluded  from  the  Britiiii 
service  ;  and  that  an  action  for  slander  brought 
against  you  would  most  unheutatingly  be  given 
in  his  ikvor  P  and  you  can  suppose  #hat  the 
damages  would  amount  to.  I  do  not  think  It 
possible  such  a  thing  could  be  concealed  to 
this  time,  so  I  agree  with  Miss  Wyndham; 
there  must  be  a  mistake  somewhere.  Hie 
officer  you  speak  of  as  having  told  you  is  not 
doing  his  du^,  if  he  conceit  such  knowledge ; 
espedally  one  oC  aa  you  tell  me, "  good  stand- 
ing }**  his  word  would  carry  w^^t  withit." 

Tliere  woe  dead  alienee.  No  one  eared  to 
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«peak  soy  more  juit  then  t  the  idea  of  an  ac- 
tion-at-law  ««■  too  terrible  a  thing  to  be 
oalmly  contemplated.  SUII  Mim  Jones  had 
BO  wish  to  be  defeated  thus  inglorioualy ;  she 
would  make  one  struggle  more. 

"The  .Wyndhams  are  so  *  stuck-up;'  I 
cannot  stand  their  wr>-s.  And  I  am  sure  my 
brother's  word  is  as  good  as  theirs  any  day ; 
for  I  have  no  objection,  as  we  are  among 
friends,  to  state,  that  my  brother,  Captain 
Jones,  of  the  Royal  Artillerj',  was  the  person 
_  heard  it  from ;  though  I  would  not  gratify 
that  spiteful  girl,  by  telling  her  who  it  was 
that  told  me." 

"  Keally,"  said  Miss  Smith,  "  for  perfect 
■tnngen  as  theae  WyndfaemB  are,  to  attack 
an  old  resident  thus,  it  is  too  bad }  dont  you 
allow  that,  Mr.  Herbert?" 

"  Why,"  he  stud,  in  a  good-humored  Tcnce, 
**  Miss  Smith,  we  must  make  allowances  for 
the  General  being  an  old  friend.  We  must 
place  ourselves  in  her  position,  and  see  how 
we  would  feel.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one 
present  here  who  would  not  be  ready  and 
willing  to  defend  an  absent  ^end,  too." 

"  Ton  m'honna."  said  little  Mr.  Smith 
wriggling  about,  and  rubbing  his  hands, 
**  she's  game ;  'ponna  word  she  is.  I  never 
■aw  such  blood,  such  siiiwlt ;  pwosilively  I 
•dore  it.  Swir,  you  would  whave  dwone  so 
twoo,  whad  you  wbeard  her;  'prni  my  Iwife, 
•he's  diwine." 

"  Quite  too  much  spirit,"  said  Mrs,  Simp- 
son i  "  any  young  lady  who  allows  "her  color 
to  rise  so,  and  get  into  such  excitement  about 
nothing  at  all,  shows  a  great  deficiency  of 
moral  training.  To  argue  fur  at  least  a 
quarter-of-an-hour,  quite  regardless  of  all  the 
people  who  had  gathered  round  to  hear  what 
it  was  all  about,  shows  a  want  of  modesty 
and  feminine  feeling.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
think  any  daughter  of  mine  would  ever  con- 
duct herself  after  such  a  fashion." 

Just  at  this  juncture,  Mrs.  Selwyn'a  maid 
entered  the  room,  and  handed  Mist  Jones  a 
note. 

"Dr.  Wyndham's  servant  left  it  at  your 
house,  mft*am,  and  Mra.  Jones  sent  it  down. 

Hiss  Jonea  eagerly  broke  the  seal,  glanced 
over  the  contents,  and  then  read  aloud — 

"Mt  dear  Miss  Jones, — On  reviewing 
with  my  sister  our  conversation  of  last  even- 
ing, respecting  General  Duckett,  I  am  afraid 
uu,  in  the  warmth  of  my  defence  of  our 
oldest  friend,  and  my  sister's  godfather,  I 
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may  have  been  led  to  make  use  of  eome  ex- 
pression  which  might  appear  intended  as 
personal  towards  yourselfl  Should  such  have 
been  the  case,  I  regret  it  extremely ;  it  wu 
never  meant ;  for  I  am  perfectly  aware  tbtt 
no  one  holds  in  common  with  me  a  higher 
respect  and  veneration  for  that  gentlemsa 
than  you  do ;  and  I  have  the  more  pleason 
in  saying  ao  to  one  in  whom  I  am  »un  be 
has,  and  will  ever  find,  a  warm  friend*  noU 
withstanding  the  charges  alleged  against  him. 
Yours,  my  dear  Miss  Jones,  m  oU  aiDcciitf, 
very  faithfully, 

"  Frances  Wtkisail 
"  Landeris  Rcctoiy,  Itiday  Morning." 

One  looked  at  the  other  in  dumb  anuoe- 
ment.  Such  an  extraordinary  proceeding  oa 
the  young  lady's  part  had  no  precedent  in  the 
annals  of  Landeris.  And  it  was  so  totally 
unexpected,  that  really  no  one  had  a  word  to 
say.  Besides,  Mr.  Herbert's  manner  had 
rather  implied  a  defence  than  a  condemnatioB 
of  Miss  Frances  Wyndham's  warlike  ness- 
ures,  and  no  one  wished  to  commit  tbenuehes 
by  giving  an  opinion  in  his  hearing.  Bat  ■• 
to  that  gentleman,  he  cared  not  what  they 
said :  he  had  heard  enough,  and  without 
mentioning  what  he  came  for,  shook  hlD& 
rapidly  with  qome,  bowed  to  the  others,  and 
hurried  away.  How  proud  he  felt  of  the  fine, 
magnanimous  creature,  with  her  fresh,  young 
blood,  maintaining  what  she  considered  right 
for  her  friend,  and  yet  with  such  a  modeit 
distrust  of  her  ovn  manner  of  doing  it.  Be 
would  not  for  the  world  have  staid  to  hesr 
one  comment  upon  her  note.  What  eared 
he  what  they  thought :  he  only  saw  the  petty 
spite,  the  low  malice,  the  narrow-mnided  in- 
dignation, of  the  vulgar  party  who  condenned 
the  yoimg  lady  so  vilely,  for  what  any  one 
ahould  have  done  under  the  cueunstancea 
He  could  not  see  what  harm  there  was  in 
what  she  had  done ;  and  he  longed  to  go  and 
shake  heartily  the  fair  hand  that  penned  that 
lady-Iikp  apology  for  a  fault  never  committed. 
That,  too,  was  a  curious  compound ;  and  he 
had  no  doubt,  from  its  paradoxical  character, 
that  her  sinter  hnd  been  present  at  its  com- 
position.  There  was  dignity  in  the  first  daiae 
asserting  itself,  which  then  descended  to  con- 
trition, and  the  triumphant  woman's  "last- 
word  "  clause  at  the  conclusion,  maintainii^ 
still  the  mere  allegation  of  the  charges ;  the 
fine,  high,  proud  spirit  that  could  tamely  hesr 
no  insult  to  one  she  loved  and  honored  w 
h%hly.  And  then  he  lau^ied  again  at  the 
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astonished  expreukm  on  the  eoantenances  of 
tiie  vhole  coterie,  when  the  note  wu  read  i 
tbe  note  brought  forth  hy  the  exerdie  of  a 
moBt  unworthy  spmt  in  Min  Jonet, 

N<iHie  knew  better  than  he  did  how  Gttle 
the  Wyndhams  valued  externals ;  thdr  treat- 
ment of  himself  was  a  good  example  of  that 
And  now  for  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him, 
that  where  he  had  felt  hurt  at  their  supposed 
select  of  him,  in  prefemng  the  society  of 
almost  any  one  in  the  parish  to  himself,  the 
truth  was,  they  scorned  to  seek  to  intrude 
themselves  on  faim ;  and  he  had  also  a  clear 
perception  of  the  animadversions  which  an- 
other course  would  have  subjected  them  to. 

Oh!  the  petty  malice  of  little  minds! 

Mr.  Herbert  walked  on,  and  soon  Miss 
Joan  and  fnenda  in  the  viUage  were  hidf-«- 
mile  behindhand  the  late  converaatbn  was 
almost  half-a-mile  behmd  too,  for  he  was  now 
pondering  on  some  improvements  he  meant  to 
make  on  his  property,  and  he  walked  in  that 
direction,  in  order  to  look  over  the  ground. 
Presently  he  descried  in  the  distance,  for  on 
in  the  green  lane  in  which  he  walked,  four 
figures,  that  he  well  knew,  very  vellj  for 
through  many  summer  days  he  had  watched, 
first  from  curiosity,  afterwards  from  a  stronger 
interest,  their  busy  movements  among  the 
trees  on  the  farther  side  of  the  river  close  by 
fail  own  house. 

He  was  about  to  hasten  after  them,  when 
the  M^t  of  a  honeman  coming  ^rom  the 
other  direction  meeting  the  W»  Wyndhams, 
and  reining  in  hts  steed,  checked  Mm.  The 
black  horse  and  his  master  again !  No ! 
wrong  for  once ;  it  was  only  Dr.  Price,  who, 
after  a  few  moments*  conversation,  made  his 
parting  bow,  and  rode  on.  "This  idiot," 
muttered  Mr.  Herbert  between  his  teeth, 
*  will  keep  me  standing  an  hour,  and  they 
will  he  beyond  overtaking  when  he  lets  me 
free."  On  rode  the  complaisant  doctor,  and 
on  walked  the  waxing  wrathfol  squire,  who 
muttered,  "in  for  boredom,"  as  IXckent 
writes  it  But  what  a  |Hty  so  much  math 
should  be  wasted!  The  physician  rode  up, 
merely  slackening  his  pace  to  say,  "  Oood- 
moming,  sir.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  riding 
hot  haste  to  see  a  patient ;  life  and  death ; 
good-day!"  and  swelling  with  fancied  im- 
portance, .£sculapius  dashed  on.  "I  wish 
your  patient  joy ! "  said  tbe  relieved  pedes- 
trian, and  only  waiting  to  pat  a  turn  of  the 
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road  between  them,  fairly  ran.  As  he  neared 
the  ol^ects  of  his  pursuit  he  trod  m  the 
grass,  so  as  to  be  up  with  them  before  they 
were  aware  of  his  vicinity.  Then  he  saw  the 
fourth  figure  was  not  Rose  Wyndham,  as  he 
supposed,  bata  little  girl,qQite  of  the  humbler 
class,  who  walked  along  most  unconcernedly 
by  the  young  ladies  side;  and  what  not  a 
little  surprised  him,  Margaret  and  Frances 
each  carried  a  tin  can.  A  moment's  reflection 
suggested  that  the  little  girl  might  bo  the 
child  of  one  of  his  own  laborers,  and  the 
pails  might  he  hers;  but  what  had  the  young 
ladies  to  say  to  them  P 

"  Pray  idlow  me,"  he  said,  exten^ng  a 
hand  towards  eadi  can. 

"No,  diank  you," said  Maigant;  "they 
are  not  heavy.** 

"  But  I  cannot  see  you  " 

"I  am  vety  setf-witled,  Mr.  Herbert;  so 
pray  do  not  be  shocked  at  my  perUnaeity." 

"  You  will  be  shocked  at  mine ;  but  will 
you  not,  Miss  Frantxs  Wyndham  * 

"  Is  equally  obstinate,"  said  that  young 
lady,  "  and  equally  obliged." 

"  Are  not  all  the  blackberries  overP** 

"  I  believe  so,  but  these  are  not  blat^berry 
cans ;  they  belong  to  that  child,"  pmnting  to 
where  she  had  &llen  behind. 

What  is  yonr  name,  little  pri  ?  " 

<*  Mary  Bloss,  mr." 

"  Where  are  you  gcnng,  Mary  Bloss  P  " 
With  ftther  and  brother^  dinner,  to 
the  bean-fidds." 
"  Is  the  dinner  m  the  cans  P  ** 
«  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  why  do  you  allow  these  young  ladies 
to  carr)-  them,  when  I  am  sure  your  mother 
told  you  to  do  it  yourself?  ** 

"Please,  sir,  Miss  Wyndham  offered.  I 
hurt  my  foot,  and  it  is  hard  to  walk  so  far  on 
it,  with  the  dinner  too ;  the  road  is  long  and 
rough,  sir,  from  home.  Please,  sir,  I  will 
take  them  now ;  I  did  not  know  it  was  any 
harm )  SGss  Wyndham  took  'em  herself 

"Nor  is  it,"  nid  Margaret  "Mr.  Her- 
bert, I  will  feel  gratefiil  if  you  do  not  tease 
the  child.  You  see  you  have  quite  fright* 
ened  her;  and  carrying  these  does  us  no 
harm.** 

"  Nor  would  it  me,  if  you  would  allow  rae." 
"  But  you  are  Mr.  Hert)ert,  you  know,  str," 
said  Lucy. 
"And  you?" 
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»  We  are  only  the  Wyndbuns." 
"  Well,  little  lady*  vfaerem  lies  the  differ- 
ence?" 

**  We  are  not  proud,  ur;  at  leut  my  utters 
are  not" 

Hr.  Herbert  laughed,  and  her  nateza  called 
out,  « Oh!  Lney!" 

**  And  I  am,  I  see,  too  proud  to  be  lund — 
di,  Lucy?" 

"  Oh  no,  sir,  you  arc  very  kind,  and  that  i* 
vhat  I  do  not  understand  of  you.  I  never 
■aw  a  proud  person  kind  before." 

«  What  do  you  call  being  kind  ?  " 

"  Doing  the  things  for  people  that  they 
like  and  want  most,  or  something  they  never 
knew  how  much  they  wanted  before." 

*'  Now,  had  I  met  the  little  g^I,  and  gtren 
her  a  shilling,  she  would  like  that,  and  still 
■he  would  not  have  known  before  how  much 
■he  wanted  it.   Would  that  do  P  " 

Lucy  ihocA  her  head.  "I  cannot  bring 
the  right  words,  sir,  but  I  do  not  think  your 
kindness  would  be  the  right  kmd:  itvould 
pot  help  Mary  to  the  field,  nor  have  told  her 
how  to  heal  her  foot,  as  Margaret  did." 

"  Quite  right,  little  woman ;  you  are  quite 
a  philosopher.    So  you  think  I  am  proud?" 

«  A  little,  sir," 

**  I  must  get  your  water  to  give  me  a  cure 
fbr  that,  as  she  did  for  Marj-'s  foot  Now,  if 
she  would  let  me  have  a  can  to  carr}*,  thi^ 
would  be  a  beginning." 

The  beginning  must  be  postponed,"  said 
UargareL 

^  It  is  very  odd,"  resumed  Lucy,  **  Uiat  you 
riiould  say  that,  for  Frances  said  At  thoi^ht 
the  cans  were  doing  her  good,  too ;  she  had 
something  the  natter  with  her  to-day,  called 
out  of  sorts ;  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  a  painful 
thing  " 

"  Indeed  it  is,  Lucy.  I  must  confess,  Mr. 
Herbert,  to  that  most  unamiable  of  traits :  I 
am  exactly  as  Lucy  says — '  out  of  sorts.' " 

*'  You  are  the  most  amiable  personification 
of  the  malady  I  ever  met ;  if  you  could  see 
ine  under  the  affliction,  you  would  pity  me." 

"  And  myself,  too,  I  dare  say,  for  having 
to  endure  such  society.  On  the  same  princi- 
ple, I  pity  evc^y  one  most  sincerely." 

**  Be  quite  certain  we  require  your  juty." 

"Please,  Mr.  Herbert^  -do  not  contradict 
me.  I  cannot  hear  it  very  philosophically 
to-day  J  I  give  you  fhir  warning."  ' 

**  Nor  last  night,"  he  said,  a^ly  glancing  at  [ 
hu  rising  color. 
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"Oh,  Mr.  Herbert;  indeed  I  could  not 
help  that   I  scarcely  know  how  il  all  camt 

about" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  be  aaid,  aediig  teais 
standing  in  her  eyes:  "I  ahould  not  fame 
alluded  to  it|"  and  turning  to  Margaret 
talked  volubly  for  a  few  minutea,  ginng  Vnor 
ces  time  to  recover  herself,  and  thea  Ij  d^ 
grees  drew  her  on  to  join  in  their  conversalioib 

Presently  they  came  np  to  the  gate  of  ths 
field  where  Mary  was  to  part  with  Hum, 
which  she  did  with  grateful  thanks  ;  and  Ma 
Herbert,  quite  forgetting  the  forester,  who 
had  already  waited  one  hour  for  him,  to  cone 
with  his  projected  changes  ready  for  explaaa- 
tion,  and  forgetting  all  but  his  fiur  compaB' 
ions,  saw  them  to  thur  own  gate,  and  thea 
hurried  home,  to  dress  for  a  fiunily  dinner  it 
Frenderley. 

"  They  are  «  strange  compound,**  aaid  Sit 
Stephen,  confidentiaUy,  after  dinner  to  Mi; 
Herbert  "I  a]wa}-8  Considered  them  as 
rather  proud,  until  I  heard  an  anecdote  of 
them  that  Dr.  Price  had  been  telling,  abort 
them  carr)-iDg  dinners  to  the  laboreta  in  the 
field,  in  tin  cans.  Price  seemed  to  think  k 
rather  *  infra  dig.'  I  do  not  know  qiale 
what  I  think  myself." 

Mr.  Herbert  related  as  much  of  the  partie> 
ulars  of  his  walk  as  he  thought  would  he 
dicious,  and  then  Sir  Stephen  at  once  decided 
it  was  not  "  infra  dig." 

"  I  must  say,"  Sir  Stephen  went  on, "  that 
Miss  Jones  behaved  in  a  most  unwamotaUa 
and  unhidylike  way  last  night.  I  wonder 
Miss  Frances  kept  her  temper  at  all,  ndar 
the  very  ahurive  allusions  and  aoTBsatiom 
levelled  at  her  fomily  and  ftiends.  She  fid 
her  part  most  nobly ;  you  would  have  adniired 
her  beyond  all  present,  bad  you  heard  hot 
nicely  she  spoke,  in  how  ladylike  a  mannff, 
and  yet  how  bravely  she  stood  up  for  her 
friend.  I  would  be  a  proud  man,  Mr.  Ue^ 
bert,  if  I  thought  I  could  ever  attain  to  sudi 
a  point  of  friendship  vrith  any  of  that  &nulj^ 
as  to  deserve,  or  even  to  hope,  for  ooe-tenUi 
part  of  what  Miss  Frances  said  being  ever 
said  or  thought  of  me." 

Mr.  Herbert  laughed,  and  hi*  thoughts  ^ 
voluntarily  ran  back  to  a  conversation  he  bad 
held  with  Mrs.  Selwyn  the  evening  of  the 
Frenderley  party,  and  by  a  natural  progrea* 
aion,  he  thought  next  of  hia  morning  visit  it 
the  cottage  that  day,  and  he  gave  Sir  StephM 
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a  slight  sketcli  oS  vhat  had  passed,  saying,  as 
he  concluded — 

"  Defence  was  useless,  in  an  ordinary  way ; 
besides,  they  did  not  deserre  anything  bearing 
the  semblance  of  conciliation,  and  I  was  very 
glad  it  occurred  to  me  to  suggest  to  them 
that  they  ran  the  risk,  of  an  action-at-law.  I 
knew  it  would  be  the  beet  chance  of  stopping 
the  whole  discussion ;  self-preserration  is  a 
grand  provision  of  nature  in  men  and  women, 
as  well  as  in  the  brute  creation.  I  tried  also 
to  look  as  grave  as  posidble  upon  H." 

"  I  am  eoamceA,  if  they  each  gave  expres- 
sion to  thar  fear,  it  would  be  that  you  would 
probably  tell  General  Dodtett,  as  ytra  know 
him  Tery  well,  all  that  had  passed,  with  what 
Mch  had  aaid  about  him,  the  next  time  you 
met." 
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"  A  Tery  wholesome  fear,  if  they  do ;  but 
fortunately  the  General  and  I  have  other  and 
better  subjects  to  discuss  when  we  meet.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  do  such  a  foolish  thing ;  it 
would  perhaps  annoy  bim,  one  cannot  be 
sure ;  and  I  do  not  consider  what  a  knot  of 
old  women,  or  young  ones  either  (b^ging 
their  pardon),  in  a  country  town,  say  of  one 
to  be  of  much  importance,  more  espedally  as 
his  world  and  theirs,  in  a  mental  as  wdl  as  a 
social  point  of  view,  are  as  diverae  almost  aa 
St  Giles  and  Sb  James.* 

Of  course  Sir  Stephen  agreed,  which  be 
generally  did  with  those  he  honored  and 
liked,  as  he  did  Mr.  Herbert;  and  their  c<m- 
versation  lasted  much  longer,  with  pleasant 
results  to  both  gentlemen. 


Albxandbia,  Feb.  26. — I  have  been  so  long 
below  the  horizon  whereon  Athenaums  weekly 
arise  and  shine,  that  I  am  ignorant  if  the  Etig- 
Uab  world  has  yet  been  enlightened  concerning 
an  interesting  discovery  maae  here  in  the  last 
month.  It  ie  that  of  a  very  ancient  Christian 
church  excavated  in  the  hill  on  which  Pompcy's 
Pillar  stands.  A  short  description  of  its  condi- 
tion, as  I  have  just  found  it,  may  perhaps  seem 
worthy  of  a  place  ia  your  columns. 

The  rhnrcit  (or  rather  chapel,  for  it  is  ex- 
tremely suiall)  was  originally  cut  in  the  rock  of 
which  the  hill  is  formed,  and  which  much  re- 
sembles tufa.  A  shaft,  some  ten  feet  square 
and  twenty  feet  deep,  was  made,  and  the  base 
of  it  we  may  consider  the  centre  of  a  very  irreg- 
ular crosH.  On  tlie  west  were  two  narrow  stair- 
cases, one  ascending  and  the  other  descending. 
The  chanrel-orch  and  that  of  the  sooth  transept 
are  elliptical,  depressed  almost  to  flatness,  as 
are  those  of  three  recesses  occupying  the  three 
sides  of  the  chancel.  In  the  place  of  the  north 
transept  tliero  is  an  apse,  or  rather,  merely  a 
broad  nicho  with  fim-shaped  roof  and  small 
Ionic  fHlasters  at  the  sideS'  The  chamber  op- 
posite this,  however,  is  the  most  singular  part 
of  the  church.  It  is  about  twenty  feet  long  and 
eig)it  wide ;  and  on  each  side  and  at  the  end  are 
double  rows  of  deep  boles  in  the  walls,  evidently 
intended  for  the  insertion  (UngtAwise )  of  coffins, 
as  they  are  precisely  of  such  size  and  shape. 
They  are  in  all  thirty-six  in  number.  None  of 
them  seem  to  have  been  applied  to  their  proper 
destination,  of  which,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  singularity  of  such  an  application  of  a  tran- 
sept of  a  church,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  spectator.  The  ofiects  of 
the  chamber  is  curious  : — a  transition  bMiroen  a 
Homan  columbarium  and  a  modem  English 
vault.  In  the  comer,  between  this  transept  and 
the  chancel,  there  is  snnk  in  the  ground  a  larea 
and  deep  stone  cistern,  which  I  conclude  to  be 
a  fonL  The  chancel  contains  some  frescoes  and 


Greek  inscriptions  much  effaced;  and  on  the 
apse  is  still  visible  a  representation  of  the  mir^ 
acle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes ;  but  on  tfie  walls 
of  the  chancel-arch  are  two  life-sized  ftescioea 
of  much  greater  interest.  One  of  these  repre* 
sents  a  winged  figure, — I  suppose  an  angel,— 
the  other,  Christ  resting  on  a  staff.  They  are 
both  ia  very  fair  preservation,  and,  though 
third-rate  specimens  of  it,  they  belong  undeni> 
ably  to  an  earlier  and  far  better  school'of  Art 
than  any  with  which  wo  are  acquainted,  after 
the  classic  period  till  the  Revival.  The  lines 
ar^  broad  and  effective,  the  altitudes  and  drap- 
cries  simple,  and  the  drawing  tolei  ably  correct. 
In  all  these  respects,  and  even  in  the  slightly 
exaggerated  size  of  the'  heads  of  the  figures, 
they  appear  perfectly  to  resemble  the  inftrior 
Pompeian  frescoes  m  the  Hnseo  Borbonieo. 
Assuming,  as  I  think  we  are  compelled  to  do, 
the  very  early  date  of  this  church  (at  all  events 
prior  to  the  Arab  conquest),  it  may  be  of  inter- 
CHt  to  remark  thot  the  face  of  Christ  is  by  no 
means  the  conventional  one.  It  is  dark,  with 
black  hair  in  large,  short  masses  over  the  ean. 
Ilis  name  is  written  close  beside  in  Greek,  so 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identitv. 

8uffer  me  to  add  the  regret  that  so  little 
interest  should  be  excited  by  the  ruins  of  this 
once  glorious  city.  Within  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  of  the  great  European  square,  a  few  work- 
men are  now  digging  out  the  foundations  of  a 
new  house.    In  the  ru66i>A  they  had  thrown 
away,  I  found  shafts  and  fragments  of  capitals 
of  white  and  colored  marble  columns,  and  a 
marble  bas-relief  some  three  feet  high,  broken 
carelessly  across  and  Bung  aside.   No  one  over* 
looks  tlie  Arab  workmen  in  these  excavations 
!  which  go  on  every  day.   An  ancient  Alexan- 
j  drian  palace  (say  that  ot  poor,  martyred  Hvpatia) 
'  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  worth  the  trouble  of  a 
I  little  remark  ere  its  costly  marbles  are  broken 
up  to  mend  the  roads.  F.  P.  C. 
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From  Puncli. 
THE  DOUESTIO  OPEBA, 

Obsbrtino,  with  great  Mtisfsction,  that  it  is 
intended  this  season  (u  it  is  always  intended 
ererj  eeafion)  to  "malce  a  strangle  for  English 
Opera,"  Mr.  Punch  begs  to  submit  it  ETiglish 
composers  whether,  instead  of  causing  their 
poets  to  ransaclc  foolish  or  immoral  Trench 
DOokfl  for  objectionable  plots,  and  wedding  their 
melodies  to  disreputable  matter,  it  wonld  not  be 
better  to  try  to  carry  their  mnsic  to  the  homes 
and  hearts  of  the  audience.  In  order  to  assist 
in  diis  carrying  process,  Mr.  Punch  has  framed 
the  libretfo  of  nn  English  Domestic  Opera,  and 
he  proposes  that  it  shall  represent  An  English 
Morning  at  Home.  The  fiubjcct,  treated  as  the 
exquisite  poetry  deserves,  will  ensure  the  com- 
poser's immortally,  and  any  Maestro  desirous 
of  illustrating  the  manners  and  customs  of 
Engli)ih  Society,  can  apply  by  letter,  post  paid, 
for  the  terms  on  which  the  following  may  be- 
come liis. 

The  Ovcrtnre  should  commence  with  a  series 
of  dissonant  sounds,  representing  a  few  of  the 
■trcet  noises  which  make  it  impossible  to  sleep 
after  7  oVlock ;  the  yell  of  the  water-creeceesos 
woman,  the  shriek  of  the  millcman,  and  the 
howl  of  the  pot-boy.  Then  pleasanter  passa- 
ges, descriptive  of  bells  ringing  for  hot  water, 
children  emerging  from  their  rooms,  and  jump- 
ing about  the  stairs,  the  hissing  of  ham,  or  sau- 
sages, mewing  of  kittens,  songs  of  canaries,  etc., 
and  then  generally  faamonioas  and  agreeable 
mosic  should  indicate  the  matatinal  meal. 

AbIA  n'lItTEATA. 

Papa  (preparing  to  go).  The  hat-bnuh,  prayf 
Who  lakes  away  1 
Bach  day  I  make  the  same  complaint ; 

To  find  it  took 
From  off  its  hook, 
And  not  pat  back,  would  vox  a  Saint. 

While  Papa  (a  baritone)  brashes  his  hat, 
Momma  improves  the  opportunity. 

Ddetto. 

^mma.  My  dear,  there's  one  thing  yon  forget. 
So  often,  that  'tis  really  funny. 
I  would  not  put  you  in  a  pet. 
But  coald  von  let  mo  have  some  money? 
Papa.  I  thought  you'd  cleared  away  each  debt : 
I  find  the  subject  no  wars  funny. 
So  oft  you  ask,  I'd  really  bet 
A  woman  thinks  one's  mode  of  money. 
Mamma.  A  hat  for  Sue,  new  boots  for  Loo, 

That  nice  new  hutdi  for  Bobbg's  bunny — 
Papa,  Well,  there's  five  pounds,  I  hope  'twill 
do: 

ThroY  in  a  kiss  for  all  that  money. 

The  aflTcctionatc  father  having  gone,  and  the 
breakfast  things  being  cleared  away,  the  two 
elder  girls  sit  down  to  the  pianoforte,  and  begin 
to  practise  an  impossibly  hrilliant  piece,  which 
may  be  called  the  Cataract  of  Pearls,  or  any- 
thing else  likely  to  attract.  Mamma,  reading 
the  TViiw*,  lias  nerertheless  an  ear  for  her  girls. 


Tnznro. 

ifamma.  Too  hst,  too  fast,  LouUa  ; 

Yon  slurred  that  passage  throng 
Louita.  Mamma,  it's  such  a  teaser, 

I  hate  the  thing,  I  do. 
Susan.  Mamma,  the  real  fact  is. 

She  onght  to  have  a  smack  ; 
Louiaa  will  not  praedse 
Unlesa  you're  at  her  back. 
Louisa.  O  you  story,  O  you  story. 
Telling  fibs  is  all  your  glory, 
On  your  tongue  I  see  a  blister. 
Mamma.  Lor,  my  hive,  restrain  your  paasio^ 
Beally  that  is  not  the  fashion 
To  address  yonr  elder  sister. 
Suian,  0  Mamma,  she's  only  joking. 
What  she  means  fbr  fun  is  pokine : 
There,  Mamma,  yoo  see  I'ts  kuaed  ksr. 

Tbe  Cataract  of  PeaHa  is  resamed,  and  liiK 
a  few  more  brilliuicies,  a  single  knock  n  hesid. 

Etder  the  Servant,  Makt. 

PRBOHIBBA. 

Mary.  Before  the  door  there  stands  tbe  mia 

Who  slays  the  sheep  and  cowl 
Disguise  the  feeling  as  I  can, 

I  feel  I  can't  tell  how. 
The  stalwart  man  who  wean  die  ated 

Has  stole  my  heart  away ; 
But  now  he  pnjs  you  to  reveal 

What  you  will  hare  to-day. 

Pbzzo  C0NCBBT1.TO. 
Susan.    Mamma  <  we'll  have  mntton. 
Louisa.  Mamma !  we'll  have  betf. 

Mary.     His  lamb  is  exceedingly  fine. 
Mamma.  No,  from  joints,  my  dear  girls,  well 
for  once  have  relief. 
As  yonr  father  don't  come  home  to 
dine; 

(To  Mary.)  Let  him  bring  home  s 
heart. 

Mary.  How  I  wish  that  dte  tlurf 

Would  bring  home  diat  poor  heart  flf 
mine  I 

The  extreme  popularity  of  songs  song  by  IB 
invisible  minstrel  has  been  remarked.  In  tb 
ugliness  of  most  vocalists,  and  the  hideoas  Ahm 
they  make,  this  may  usually  be  accounted  kt; 
but  not  always,  for  who  but  resects  that  tbe  di- 
vine Makio  slioBld  not  Comb  it  Gentedly  te- 
fore  the  audience  f  Wiih  a  Tiew  to  this  yoi"^ 
effect,  the  manly  bass  of  tbe  Buteker  migbt  biv 
be  hoard  through  the  open  window : — 

Sebbkadb. 

Butcher.  A  very  good  butcher  am  I, 
And  a  jolly  young  butter  am  I; 
I  cuts  from  Ae  prime. 
And  I  sends  home  in  time. 
And  my  jtHBts  diey  are  nerer  too  hjgh. 

Tes,  an  honest  Tonng  butcher  am  I, 
And  the  public's  delighted  to  buy; 

They  Uvs  out  their  coins 

On  my  legs  and  my  loins, 
And  they  praisoi  their  dinner  aky-htgh. 
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In  coQtrast  with  the  bold  bellow  of  the  batcher 
Qiight  now  be  introduced  tho  becutifal  bleat  of 
die  Babg.  It  is  broa^bt  down  drewwd  to  go 
ODt,  and  the  music  miftht  represent  its  sqaeMs 
for  a  few  moments.  Then  (in  a  hif;h,  queer 
voice,  iiappoaed  to  bo  acceptable  to  the  infant 
Mr):— 

AnijL. 

Mamma  (to  Baby ).  O I  there'i  a  face,  O  what  a 

face, 

O,  isn't  it  a  piteous  case, 

What  »  nms  grievance  now  ; 
And  don't  it  want,  a  tootums  sweet, 
To  see  the  jee-jees  in  the  street, 
And  pat  the  nice  bow-wow  ? 

Bahg  being  paciflcd  with  a  Savoy  cake,  the 
Nwrte  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale. 

Asia. 

Nurse.  He's  very  fractions,  M'm,  to-dajr, 
I  almost  think  a  powder  grey 

Would  do  the  darting  good. 
Tlie  slightest  thing,  M'm,  makes  him  cry, 
lie  rubs  hia  fingen  in  bis  eje, 

And  spits  out  all  his  food. 

DOETTO. 

Mamma.  Well,  Nurse,  we  must  watch  him  as 

wakeful  as  weasels : 
I  hope  he's  not  sickening,  dear  pet,  for  the 

measles. 

Although  it's  a  nrj  good  time  of  the  year. 
Nurse.  Indeed  I'm  furaid,  M'm,  it  may  be  tho 
measles ; 

Those  children  as  nursad  him,  I  mean  Ladt 
Teazle's, 

On  Tuesday,  was  looking  remarkably  queer. 

An  accidental  visit  from  the  family  Doctor. 
who  hBp[>cned  to  be  passing,  and  thought  he 
wonld  look  in,  would  again  introduce  a  buitone 
voice. 

Cavatiwa. 

Doctor.  My  little  man,  let's  see  your  tongne, 

Nay,  never  torn  your  head  from  me, 
I  was  tho  first  to  whom  you  clung, 

And  friends  I  hope  we'll  ever  be. 
When  halycon  days  no  more  are  bright. 

And  dreams  of  joy  in  sorrow  end. 
Send  round  to  me,  by  day  or  night. 

The  Doctor  is  your  constant  Friend. 

The  world  is  but  a  gilded  Pill, 

The  breeze  of  fame  a  sweetened  draught. 
And  when  they  fail  you,  as  they  will, 

Vou'll  know  what  hollow  spells  you've 
quaffed. 

But  in  tho  hour  of        and  blight. 
When  darkest  visions  near  thee  blend. 

Send  round  for  me,  by  day  or  night. 
The  Doctor  is  your  constant  ^iend. 

[Note.   Thess  beaatifid  worda  an  strictly 


copyright,  and  would  make  a  composer's  for^ 
tune,  as  every  medical  man  with  any  pretension 
to  a  voice  would  instantly  learn  them  as  a  song. 
Music  pubUshers  will  m  pleased  to  copy  ta« 
address,  S5,  Fleet  Street.] 

Baby  having  nothing  the  natter  with  bim,  or, 
if  preferred,  Ming  pronounced  to  have  whoop- 
ing-cough, scarlatina,  and  rhicken-pock,  and 
gomg  on  favorably  with  all  three,  he  is  sent  out 
for  a  walk,  and  a  tenor  voice  should  now  be  in- 
troduced. There  are  several  ways  of  doing 
this.  A  lover  miglit  easily  be  found  for  one  o7 
tho  young  ladies,  only  love  is  such  a  hackneyed 
business.  Or  a  professor  of  singing  might  come 
to  instruct  them,  and  he  might  be  a  tenor,  or  a 
tenor  visitor  might  look  tn  and  chat  in  a  sccna. 
But  perhaps  it  would  be  more  novel  and  domes- 
tic to  introdncfl  the  young  Pnseyite  clergyman 
of  the  district. 

Baccahale. 

Will  you  come  to  the  Bower  we  have  shaded  for 

you  1 

Tho'  I  call  it  a  bower,  I  of  course  mean  a  Pew ; 
Our  Church  looks  so  lovely  with  garlands  and 
flowers, 

Sure  never  a  Church  was  as  pretty  as  ours. 
And  Piissx  and  Lubih  (O,  I  was  not  to  Mil) 
Have  invented  an  incense  'tis  heavenly  to  smell. 

To-morrow's  the  feast  of  S.  AucAXFAita, 
Archangel  and  Martyr,  by  heretics  slain : 
We  light  up  ten  tail  extra  candles,  a  flann 
For  each  letter  composing  the  holy  saint's  nam* ; 
We've  a  lovely  new  altar-cloth,  spangled  with 
blue. 

Will  you  come  to  the  Bower  wo  have  shaded  for 
you  ? 

The  Curate  will  make  a  sensaUon.  As  he  ro- 
tires,  various  lady  Visitors  are  introduced,  uid 
a  capital  and  varied  scene  occurs.  After  sn^ 
melodies  as  ma^  suit  each,  with  duetts  and  trios 
between  the  Visitors  and  the  young  ladies,  the 
piece  should  end  with — 

COBO  K  FlHAIX. 

Away,  and  away,  where  our  children  an  mnnch- 
ing. 

What  tlie  darlings  call  dinner,  though  we  call  it 
lunchino: : 

We  like  to  m  present,  those  servants  ar« 
bears ; 

They  mansf^  so  badly,  dividing  the  victual. 
Give  one  child  too  mudi,  and  another  too  little. 
And  think  that  discration's  no  business  of 

theitv. 

One  likes  to  see  children  with  clean  hands  and 
faces, 

Not  eating  wiA  knives,  nor  fingettlng  their 
Graces, 

Betuming  their  chairs,  when  they've  done,  to 
their  places : 
O,  where  is  the  and  of  a  good  mother's  cans? 
Curtain. 
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A  HOLE  m  THE  FLOOB. 
nUBHLATED  FBOH  THE  FRENCH  BT  K.  B.  P. 
I, — MY  0B8EKT&T0BT. 

I  was  suffocating  with  heat,  my  head  seemed 
on  fire,  I  was  forced  to  atop  writing. 

I  opened  ray  window,  I  closed  it ;  the  air 
was  as  close  outside  as  within ;  I  wa3  ia  des- 
pair where  to  go. 

My  carpet  had  been  taken  up  the  eretiing 
before ;  and  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  little  re- 
lief, I  threw  myself  on  the  floor. 

Thomas  always  threw  himself  in  this  posi- 
tion to  work ;  I  was  only  inspired  with  sleep, 
and  was  yielding  to  its  soft  influences,  when 
an  tmbreseen  circumstance  occurred,  which, 
in  ezdting  my  euiiou^,  completely  subdued 
all  the  somniferous  influences  whfeh  were  sur- 
rounding me. 

I  was  Iving  on  my  face,  with  my  forehead 
supported  on  my  arms,  thereby  enabling  them 
to  serve  as  a  pillow ;  when  my  eye  was  sud- 
denly attracted  by  a  clear  beam  of  light,  of 
which  I  soon  discovered  the  cause. 

In  the  floor  there  was  a  hole,  which,  trav- 
ersing the  plank,  enabled  me  to  see  all  that 
went  on  in  the  room  beneath, 

I  knew  that  thia  apartment  had  been  vacant 
for  several  months ;  now  I  perceived  furniture, 
cnrtauiB,  and  what  was  more  important,  two 
persons  seated  on  a  sofa;  whom  I  supposed 
to  be  uy  new  neighbors.  My  desire  to  sleep 
now  entirely  forsook  me,  and  I  felt  an  irresist- 
ible curiouty  to  study  the  physique  and  mor- 
ale of  the  new  occupants,  which  my  fortunate 
discovery  enabled  me  to  gratify. 

IL — IHE  HANBKEBCHZEP. 

The  lady  appeared  about  twenty  years  old ; 
with  bright  black  eyes  I  and  a  mouth,  not  very 
small,  but  beautifully  shaped,  and  disclosing 
when  she  Unshed  two  rowi  of  daaling  pearls ; 
the  palenesa  of  her  complexion  harmoniied 
well  with  the  blackness  of  her  hair ;  she  was 
of  the  usual  height,  though  her  admirably 
proportioned  ^ure,  and  firm  step,  gave  her 
an  appearance  of  great  dighltv  i  the  variable- 
ness of  her  features  expressed  in  turns,  ten- 
deniesa  and  passion,  energy  and  weakness, 
pride  and  supplication ;  she  appeared  to  be 
capable  of  pacing  from  one  feeling  to  anoth- 
er, with  a  rapidity  which  was  truly  wonderful. 

As  to  the  gentleman,  he  appeared  to  be 
about  forty  years  old ;  there  was  nothing  re- 
markable in  his  features ;  though  a  certain 
nr  in  his  manners  and  walk,  joined  with  his 
rough,  forced  gestures,  appeared,  to  me  very 
fikely  to  in8[are  one  at  all  timid  in  regard  to 
their  personal  lafe^  irith  a  derire  to  keep  at 
a  resnectful  distance ;  nevertheless,  when  bis 
eyes  lightened  up,  I  felt  that  he  was  worthy 
of  a  totally  different  feeling. 

These  two  persons,  when  I  first  saw  them, 
veze  seated  peaceably  nde  hj  side  on  a  so&; 
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the  female  in  deep  thought,  the  man  carelessly 
playing  with  his  cane ;  a  profound  rilenee 
reigned  in  the  apartment ;  yet  I  do  not  know 
but  if  the  deathly  stillness  made  me  feel  as  if 
some  great  struggle  was  to  ensue,  and,  with 
my  eye  glued  to  my  strange  observatory,  I 
awaited  with  breathless  anxiety  what  was  to 
follow. 

Suddenly  the  man  arose,  threw  his  cane  in 
a  comer  and  turned  towards  the  woman, 
whose  &ce  was  uplifted  with  a  magnificent 
expression  of  wounded  dignity. 

To  this  pantomine  succeeded  words  which 
I  could  hear  perfectly,  but  found  impossible 
to  understand ;  both  the  conversationists  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
What  a  blow  to  my  curiosity ;  however,  I  still 
continued  my  obe^vations,  m  hopes  that  their 
gestures  would  saffidently  explun  what  was 
going  on. 

The  woman  rose  and  left  the  room ;  a  man 
whom  I  had  not  at  first  perceived,  as  he  had 
remuned  in  a  oomer  of  the  apartment,  drew 
near. 

Ill  order  to  render  my  recital  more  easily 
imderstood,  I  vrill  give  each  person  a  particu- 
lar name,  and  a  va^e  remembrance  of  my 
former  studies  enabhng  me  to  recognize,  by 
the  sound  of  the  wor£,  the  subjects  of  her 
most  gracious  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain,  I  will  naturally  choose  English  names. 

William  then  approached  George ;  his  look 
was  calm,  and  his  face  seemed  lionest;  he 
appeared  to  hesitate  and  question  his  memoir 
as  if  he  feared  su^esting  anything  which 
was  not  ezactlv  true.  In  proportion  as  he 
continued  speaking,  George's  race  appeared 
to  eqiresB  trouble  and  uneasiness ;  there  was 
no  doubt  they  were  talking  about  the  ladj 
who  had  ^ust  left  the  room,  (we  will  call  her 
Evelina,  if  my  reader  will  permit,)  for  the 
eyes  of  both  often  turned  towards  the  door 
by  which  she. had  disappeared.  George  was 
left  alone  and  seemea  much  agitata;  he 
spoke  with  vehemence,  he  struck  his  forehead, 
stopped,  re^mmenced  his  promenade,  then 
stopped  again  ;  what  William  said  must  cer- 
tainly have  excited  a  deadly  passion  in  the 
heart  of  this  man,  and  I  was  in  hopes  of  vrit- 
nessing  the  end  of  a  tempest  which  threatened 
to  become  terrUile. 

But  Evelina  returns;  the  is  a^mpanied 
by  her  waiting  maid  Jenny ;  Geoi^  appeared 
to  complain  to  Evelina  i  she  folded  her  hand- 
kerohiu  and  fiutened  it  tight  around  his  head. 
What  a  fool  I  had  been — what  I  had  taken 
for  a  storm  was  only  a  headache !  It  apprared 
that  this  means  relief  was  not  approml  of 
by  George,  for  he  removed  the  hanokerchief 
and  let  it  fall  on  the  ground ;  then  he  took 
Evelina's  band,  and  they  passed  into  another 
apartment. 

However,  the  handknchief  was  not  dee- 
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tined  to  play  aa  insij^ificant  a  part  as  I  bad 
at  fint  supposed.  The  waiting  maid  picked 
it  up  and  l(M>ked  at  it  so  atteDttvely  that  my 
BuapieioQS  were  arouced.  Then  I  perc«TCd 
William  hanten  forward  and  snatch  it  from 
her,  in  spite  of  her  resistance,  as  if  it  was  a 
precioi»i  talisman;  at  last,  seeing  George  re- 
turn, William  quickly  hid  it  in  his  pocket 
Then  an  interview  took  place  in  whicn  Wil- 
liam's calmness  formed  a  singular  coutrast  to 
the  loud  tones,  fiery  looks,  and  violent  ges- 
tures of  Geoige,  whose  rage  was  evidently 
excited  by  the  skilful  management  of  the  oth- 
er. Who  was  he  accusing  with  so  much  per^ 
severance? — the  friend,  wife  or  daughter  of 
George  ?  Was  it  the  young  and  beautiful 
Evelina  whom  I  so  much  admired  and  who 
•eemed  bo  capable  in  every  way  of  exciting  in 
■11  hearts  the  greateat  affection  P  Were  these 
two  men  rivals,  and  one  avenging  himself  on 
the  other  the  contempt  with  wmch  his  love 
had  been  returned  ? 

Whilst  I  had  been  discussing  with  myself 
as  to  the  more  or  less  probability  of  my  con- 
jecturen,  William  disappeared,  and  I  perceived 
£velina  and  her  waiting  maid  Jenny.  Yes, 
it  was  on  the  head  of  Evelina  the  waves  of 
George's  fury  were  bursting ;  for  whilst  this 
angel  was  overloading  him  with  the  most  af- 
•  lectionate  looks  and  mild  remonstrances,  he 
still  continued  to  look  upon  her  with  suspicion ; 
bis  rough  answers  and  impmous  interrogfa- 
tions,  were  onlv  equalled  by  the  brutal  eager- 
ness with  vbich  he  repulsed  a  hand  white  aa 
alabaster.  I  could  easily  make  out  that  she 
was  urging  a  request  which  he  would  not  lis- 
ten to,  and  required  of  her  something  which 
ahe  was  not  able  to  give  him.  But,  while  all 
tfau  was  going  on,  1  was  filled  with  astonish- 
ment that  a  being  who  seemed  to  be  possessed 
with  so  few  good  qualities  as  George,  should 
be  able  to  captivate  a  creature  so  perfect  in 
every  way  as  Evelina. 

Ah !  here  comes  a  person  whom  I  have 
not  yet  seen ;  he  seems  to  have  chosen  for 
the  time  of  his  entrance,  accompanied  by 
William,  the  moment  when.  £relina  was 
alone  with  Jenny.  If  a  drama  was  to  be  de- 
Teloped,  and  1  had  every  rupht  to  believe 
there  would  be,  it  was  certainfy  William  who 
pulled  the  wires  and  moved  them  at  his  will. 

The  new  comer,  whom  I  will  name  Ed- 
ward, is  certainly  very  handsome,  with  a 
charming  expression  of  countenance  and  an 
agreeable,  animated  voice.  However,  my 
most  careful  observation  could  not  discover 
on  the  part  of  Evelina  any  sign  of  guilty  in- 
telligence. I  even  remarked  that  William 
having  retired,  probably  with  no  praiseworthy 
design,  EveUna  hastened  to  leave  the  room 
vrilh  Jennv.  But  at  the  same  moment  a  | 
third  female — let  us  call  her  Rosa,  from  the  j 
beaiUy  and  Ireahness  of  her  complexion, —  | 
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Rosa  hastened  towards  Edward,  vrith  an 
eagemeaa  eaay  to  undentaad.  I  was  mit* 
taken,  it  was  not  Evelina  with  whom  Edward 
waa  ftsdnated,  but  Boss,  and  Rosa  did  oot 
appear  to  look  coldly  on  her  lover. 

"Ah  Mon  Dieaf  again  a  handkerchief  I 
the  same  one,  which  I  recoKnized  by  the  em- 
broidery ;  this  time,  it  was  Edward  who  drew 
it  from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  Rosa: 
this  handkerchief  is  playing  a  very  important 
part,  it  is  not  simple  chance  which  has 
Drought  it  so  constantly  in  the  midst  of  an 
intrigue,  now  becoming  more  and  more  com- 
plicated ;  my  ideas  became  confused,  I  did 
not  know  what  to  think,  thry  all  disappeared ; 
there  wu  no  one  in  the  apartment,  even 
though  I  VMted  an  hour  2  did  not  hrar  the 
slightest  movement  or  noise.  Waa  I  to  be 
deprived  of  the  end  of  an  aftiir  which  had 
already  commenced  to  interest  me  greatly  f 
In  order  to  relieve  my  impatience,  1  tried  to 
find  an  explanation  of  the  scenes  wliich  had 
passed  before  me ;  I  thought  of  Blty  during 
the  evening,  and  a  hundred  before  night,  but 
none  satisfied  me. 

m. — THE  BLOW. 

The  next  day,  at  least  twenty  times  I  was 
to  be  found  at  my  post  and  each  time  was 
forced  to  leave  it  without  being  able  to  satisfy 
mv  immoderate  desire  to  discover  the  key  to 
what  had  passed.  At  last,  at  nearly  the 
same  hour  as  the  day  before,  which  was  to- 
wards night,  I  saw  Oeoige  and  William  re* 
wpear.  This  William,  who  seemed  to  follow 
George,  like  his  evil  genius,  exdtlng  eithfflr 
hatred,  envy,  Jealousy,  or  vengeance  ;  which 
of  these  passions  I  did  not  know  7  but  one 
of  them  I  was  sure ;  for,  ot  every  word  of 
this  perfidious  counsellor  or  cold  denunciator, 
I  could  see  the  increasing  emotion  of  the  un- 
fortunate man ;  his  eager  questions ;  and 
hurried  exclamations;  became  every  instant 
more  and  more  vehement;  his  brow  was 
clouded,  and  his  attitude  threatening ;  sud- 
denly, what  he  heard  seemed  to  overwhelm 
him,  his  features  contracted,  his  voice  failed 
him,  he  shuddered  and  fell  fainting  on  a 
couch. 

Cursed  William !  But  why  do  I  Curse  him, 
peih^  he  is  only  fulfilling  the  duty  <^  a 
true  friend. 

Whilst  the  spell  of  fointing  lasted,  Edward 
appeared  for  a  few  seconds ;  and  I  was  astmi- 
isned,  that  neither  be  nor  William,  appeared 
to  take  any  interest  in  recovering  the  sick 
man;  I  concluded  that  George  was  aoms- 
tomed  to  these  fits,  and  the  danger  did  not 
appear  serious  to  the  others.   In  fact,  he 
soon  recovered  his  senses,  but  it  was  only  to 
I  find  himself  alone  with  William,  who  did  not 
I  seem  to  contribute  anything  to  calm  his  agi- 
1  Ution.   What  was  to  be  done  ?   William  lad 
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Oeorve  to  a  comer  of  the  apartment,  and 
placed  him  between  the  wall  and  bo(di*ca8e, 
BO  that  he  was  completely  hid. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  that  my  attention 
redoubled,  euch  a  movement  is  ^nerally 
speaking  to  discover  a  secret,  and  I  imagined 
from  the  self-assured  air  of  William,  that  the 
action  could  not  be  without  aucceis. 

In  ikct,  Edward  returned,  and  William 
commenced  a  converaation  with  him  of  which 
he  had  previously  prepared  the  eflfect;  for 
sometimes  he  lowered  his  voice,  and  some- 
times raised  it,  as  if  he  wished  to  hide  some 
things  and  disclose  others  to  the  ears  of 
George.  What  was  he  talking  about? 
George's  face  seemed  to  express  the  highest 
indignation  ;  that  of  William  a  cold  impassi- 
bility ;  Edward  mingled  his  words  «ith  vio- 
lent bursts  of  laughter  and  talked  in  the 
most  hare-brained,  careless  manner ;  it  was 
impossible  to  give  the  least  reasonable  guess 
at  what  was  going  on. 

A  lady  entered7  it  was  Rosa.  She  was  fu- 
rious; and  overwhelmed  Edward  with  re- 
proaches imd  threats.  It  was  the  only  inter- 
pretation I  could  give  to  the  loud  tones  of 
nei'  voice  and  the  extravagance  of  her  ges- 
tures. Then  she  threw  in  his  &ee  a  hand- 
kerchief, the  same,  we  have  so  often  seen 
pass  through  so  many  hands. 

Always  the  same  handkerchief  I 

There  is  the  key  of  my  mystery  ! 

But  how  was  it  that  the  handkerchief  from 
the  hands  of  Evelina,  was  bound  round  the 
head  of  George  P  Why  did  George  untie  it 
and  let  it  drop  on  the  ground?  Why  did 
William  snatch  it  violently  from  Jenny,  who 
had  mcked  it  up?  Why  was  it  found  after- 
wards in  the  pocket  of  Edward  P  Why  did 
Edward  afterwards  return  it  to  Rosa  P  And 
finally,  why  did  Rosa  return  to  Edward  in 
the  violent  manner  we  have  iust  witnessed  P 

Twenty  times  I  felt  like  clashing  m^  head 
a^nst  the  wall,  that  I  could  not  discover 
either  the  cause,  nor  the  md  of  the  peregrina- 
tions of  the  embroidered  handkerchief. 

After  exhausting  her  anger,  Rosa  disap- 
peared ;  Edward  followed  her,  as  George 
emerged  in  a  rage  from  his  hiding-place ;  it 
was  easy  to  recognize  that  if  William  was 
trying  to  reason  with  him,  his  arguments 
were  not  of  a  nature  to  allay  his  burst  of 
fury.  Meanwhile  who  was  the  cause  ?  Ed- 
ward P  Rosa  F  he  had  not  awaited  their  de- 
parture ;  but  had  burst  out  in  their  presence ; 
George,  unlike  William,  had  not  the  power 
of  controlling  his  actions ;  for  this  reason  be 
was  hastetung  to  find  the  object  of  so  much 
animosity  and  resentment;  this  object  could 
be  no  oraer  but  Evelina ;  it  was  against  Eve- 
Una  that  the  attacks  of  William  had  been 
pointed ;  and  it  was  on  her  head  the  thun- 
oats  of  George's  wrath  were  destined  to 
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break ;  I  commenced  to  take  a  great  interest 
in  the  fate  of  Evelina. 

But  only  see  her,  no  less  beautiful  and 
gracious  than  yesterday.     The  virtue  and 

{mrity  of  her  soul  shone  in  her  soft  ejes,  at 
east  so  I  thought,  though  perhaps  I  judged 
with  a  favorable  eye }  for  what  right  had  I  to 
think  that  EveUna  did  not  hide,  under  this 
soft  angelio  mannor,  the  blade  and  revengeful 
soul  of  a  demon  P  How  often  every  day  do 
we  meet  women  possessed  with  fiudnathw 
beauty,  whose  charming  manners,  wit,  and 
even  virtues,  are  displa\'ed  fbr  all  men  but 
one — their  husbands !  Perhajtt  Evelina  could 
be  placed  m  this  numerous  and  detestaUo 
category. 

Whatever  it  was,  the  sight  of  her  still  in- 
clined me  to  the  sympathy  I  had  at  UrBt  ftdt 
for  her,  and  she  soon  bo  entirely  absorbed 
my  attention,  that  Z  did  not  at  first  percdve 
who  accompanied  her.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  seen  this  person ;  he  was  a  middle-aged 
man,  neithnr  good  nor  bad  looking ;  with  an 
insignifidcant  head ;  yet  treading  as  if  he 
had  some  pretentions  to  nobili^j  further  ii^ 
creased  by  bis  patronizing  and  solemn  man- 
ner of  Bp«Jung.  I  did  not  know  with  what 
name  to  baptize  him.  Ah !  whilst  I  am  seek- 
ing some  name  which  would  accord  with  the 
probable  character  of  this  last  perstm,  a 
rapid  and  decided  movement  was  gmng  on 
beneath  me.  The  visitor  handed  a  letter  to 
George ;  some  words  were  exchanged,  and 
suddenly,  without  their  appearing  to  justify, 
or  at  least  cause  so  brutal  and  rude  nn  ac- 
tion, in  the  presence  of  William  and  the 
stranger,  a  severe  blow,  from  the  hand  f>f 
George,  fell  on  the  cheek  of  Evelina ;  then 
George  commenced  to  gesticulate  like  a  mad 
man,  then  he  turned  agauist  Evelina,  who 
ofiered  no  renstance  but  tears.  Poor  wo- 
man !  her  resignation  overwhelmed  me. 

If  I  had  been  present,  though  I  perfectly 
remembered  the  lesson  taught  by  Mol^ire  in 
Le  Mede'ein  Malgri  Lui,  to  those  who  inter- 
fere in  matrimonial  quarrels — I  could  not 
have  resisted  the  temptation  of  interposing. 
I  say  matrimonial,  and  I  am  ignorant  if  Eve* 
lina  and  George  are  lovers,  or  hiulund  and 
wife. 

They  must  be  married,  I  could  swear  to  iti 
an  eccentricity  like  the  one  I  had  Just  wit- 
nessed could  only  take  birth  in  the  mind  and 
be  executed  by  the  hand  of  a  husband. 

The  unhappy  Evelina  had  not  to  suffer  the 
necessity  of  hearing  the  order  to  retire  j  few 
George  bowing  to  toe  stranger  who  appmred 
greatly  surprised  by  what  had  passed,  seemed 
to  bestow  on  him  a  gracious  invitation,  uid 
withdrew  uttering  two  cries — or  rather  howk. 

The  more  I  reflected,  the  more  I  became 
convinced  that  George  was  to  be  the  rather 
{atied  than  blamed.   Yes,  this  man  beliefed 
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lumielf  inRultcd  on  the  tmderest  p<rint,  in 
his  love  and  honor,the  rage  to  vhtcb  he  gave 
hinueir  up,  and  the  acta  by  which  he  mant- 
feeted  his  wrath,  were  bis  by  light,  the  really 
despicable  person,  in  my  ej'es,  was  William. 
As  to  the  two  others,  Edward  and  Rosa,  what 
was  I  to  think  of  their  eharactera  and  parts 
in  this  domestic  drama?  There  was  not 
much  to  think.  Aside  from  the  movements 
id  the  hsndkerebief,  the^  seemed  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  pnndpal  personages. 

After  two  or  three  had  come  in  and  gone 
oatf  of  no  importance  such  aa  William  and 
the  stranger,  Jenny  and  Oeone,  I  at  last  saw, 
what  I  so  much  dreaded,  Evelina  and  her 
husband  in  the  same  room  with  each  other, 
Jenny  being  sole  witness.  What,  was  about 
to  hapnen?  I  felt  a  shudder  run  through 
my  boay ;  I  could  Karcdy  breathe  i  such  was 
my  agitation. 

On  a  sign  ftom  George,  Jenny  withdrew. 
The  door  had  scarcely  closed  when  Evelina 
fell  at  her  husband's  feetj  the  cloud  was 
^ut  to  burst 

No]  this  man  who  but  a  short  time  ago 
had  ibnick  hia  vrifb  in  the  pretence  of  so 
many  witnesses,  when  alone  with  her  in  a 
moderate  voice  made  two  or  three  remarks — 
remonKtroncea  doubtless.  However,  if  Eve- 
lina did  crv,  she  did  not  hold  down  her  head 
with  the  humility  of  a  repentant;  in  an  in- 
slant  she  raised  it  with  such  dignity  that  I 
was  on  the  point  of  crying  out :  "  Bravo ! 
Bravo!  well  done."  How  unfortunate  not 
to  understand  their  language!  Ah!  if  I 
could  only  once  more  replace  in  my  memory 
the  lessons  I  formerly  received  from  that 
worthy  Mr.  Robertson. 

Ah!  if  I  could  only  understand!  I  was 
sure  that  wfaat  Oeoige  sa^  with  to  quiet  a 
T<Hce,  was  sufficient  to  call  up  blushes  m  the 
fikce  of  a  saint,  for  it  waa  imposfihle  to  im- 
a^e  a  more  beautiful  expression  of  wounded 
dignity,  and  offended  modesty  than  that 
which  shone  in  Evelina's  features.  George, 
however,  did  not  seem  to  observe  them,  and 
left  with  a  calmness  which  ditconcnted  all 
my  ideas. 

Hang  that  bell  I  suppose  I  did  not  not 

Xn  the  door  ? — but  perhaps  it  is  a  friend 
)8e  viuit  I  would  regret  having  lost — I 
arose  grumbling  a  little,  to  open  my  door — it 
was  the  porter  who  brought  me  a  letter, 
though  in  general,  whenever  he  had  any  note 
to  deliver  to  me,  he  would  let  it  remain  in 
b  hia  room,  until  I  passed;  if  Z  did  not  de- 
scend Ibr  three  days,  I  only  reOnved  it  three 
davs  after  its  arrival.  The  devil  ttdce  the 
hell  and  the  porter's  unusual  politeness ! 

However  my  regrets  were  useless ;  because 
I  did  not  see  a  soul  in  my  neighbor's  apart- 
ment, and  I  had  lell  my  post  for  too  short  a 
space  of  time  to  lose  any  remarkabla  ocenr^ 
aence. 
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It  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  next 
day,  and  after  having  a  hundred  times  inter- 
rogated my  place  of  obser^'aUon,  that  I  saw 
my  friends  re-appear  and  could  renew  my  in- 
vestigations. 

A  light  was  burning  on  the  mantel-piece  ; 
Jenny  and  Evelina  were  alone ;  Evelina 
seemed  stunned  by  some  blow  under  which 
she  sank  with  resignation,  in  her  listless  man- 
ner, the  sorrowful  tone  of  her  voice,  and  her 
neck  bent  as  if  nnder  the  knifb  of  the  execu- 
tioner, I  read  the  approach  of  some  &tal 
catastrophe,  which  filled  me  with  indescriba- 
ble sorrow. 

Evelina  was  seated;  Jenny,  who  appeared 
no  more  affected  than  I  am  at  this  moment* 
took  out  the  flowers  which  were  mingled  with 
her  black  hair,  the  earrings  which  were  glis- 
tening in  her  ears,  and  the  chain  which  fell 
over  her  white  shoulders  j  then,  having  nn- 
laced  her  dress, enveloped  her  in  along  gown 
which  seemed  to  me  like  a  shroud,  I  heard  a 
sound  of  distant  music;  it  was  Evelina  who 
was  singing,  though  in  a  voice  as  weak  yet 

f)ure,  that  it  seemed  as  if  men  w6re  again  al- 
owed  to  hear  the  heavenly  concerts  of  the 
angels,  who  constantly  sorroonded  our  Saviotn*. 

Never  had  I  felt  such  an  overwhelmingly 
sad  impression.  Evelina  and  Jenny  retired  f 
Jenny  carrjing  the  light;  the  apartment  re- 
mained plunged  in  profound  obscurity;  I  re- 
nounced all  bones  of  hearing  any  thing  fur- 
ther to-dar.  Many  people  would  look  u^ion 
what  I  had  seen  as  on  occurrence  too  insignifi- 
cant to  mention. 

I  vowed  I  would  go  to  bed,  though  m^ 
heart  was  full  and  eyes  overrunning  wit:, 
tears,  as  if  I  had  witnessed  a  most  affecting 
drama. 

T.— &!  BTRANOLEfl  HER ! 

The  following  day,  I  had  not  to  wait  for 
evening  to  connect  the  thread  whii^  had  been 
broken  by  the  performance  <d  the  night  be- 
fore. 

Evelina,  dressed  in  the  same  gown,  was  Ij^ 
ing  on  a  couch  in  a  deep  slumber. 
A  man  entered  firam  the  next  room  j  it  was 

George. 

He  holds  his  sword  in  bis  hand — his  head 
was  lowered — he  seemed  to  be  measuring 
each  footstep  as  he  slowly  advanced  to  the 
couch. 

I  must  menUon  that,  yieldmg  to  an  iireustH 
ble  curiosity,  for  the  hut  three  days  I  had 
pven  all  my  time,  except  that  oceuiued  in 
watching,  to  the  stud^  or  my  English  gran^ 
mar,  and  the  conversational  exercises  in  that 
language,  to  all  in  fact  that  I  formerly  knew 
or  I  thought  1  knew :  I  had  devoted  myself 
to  this  study  with  so  much  zeal  and  attention, 
that  by  this  time  1  was  able  to  seise  a  word 
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erery  now  and  dien,  which  though  it  might 
not  give  me  the  entire  dialogue,  of  my  mys- 
tcrious  neighbon,  enabled  me  to  comprehend 
it!  general  details. 

Oeot^e  wai  near  BvelinA  whom  he  re- 
garded with  a  strange  look,  a  UxA.  expresrive 
of  love  and  hatred. 

*<  I  do  not  want  to  shed  her  blood,"  he  said 
in  a  low  voice,  "  I  do  not  want  to  pierce  this 
bosom  whiter  than  snow." 

And  he  let  his  sword  bll  at  his  feeL 

I  breathed  again. 

"But  will  I  let  her  live! — let  her  again 
betray  men ! — but  if  I  extinguiah  the  &me 
of  my  life,  oh  thou  most  beautiful  work  of  the 
creation,  ean  I  find  the  eeleitial  fire  to  re-ani- 
mate thee  P  " 

George  leaning  over  Evelina,  pressed  his 
lips  to  her  forehead,  and  murmured  some 
words  which  did  not  reach  me.  EveUna 
aroused,  sat  up  with  some  effort. 

Love  has  disappeared  from  the  face  of 
Oeoi^e,  I  only  saw  it  burning  with  rage ;  but 
this  rage,  controlled  no  doubt  by  a  long  and 
severe  struggle,  only  manifested  itself  in  a 
low  voice  and  constrained  gestures. 

"  Have  you  said  your  prayers,  this  evening? 
If  you  can  recall  to  your  memory  any  crime 
for  which  you  are  not  assured  of  the  pardon 
of  Heaven,  ask  it  now." 

*'AlaaI  what  do  jou  mean?"  answered 
Evelina,  in  a  voice  to  wrft,  and  with  to  heav- 
enly a  face,  that  I  could  not  understand  how 
this  man  prevented  himself  from  foiling  on 
his  knees  before  her. 

But  he  remained  standing  in  front  of  the 
couch,  and  in  the  same  calm,  low  voice,  con- 
tinued: 

"  Do  what  I  say,  and  quickly;  I  do  not  wish 
to  kill  your  soul.  No,  Heaven  preserve  me 
from  that !   I  cannot  kill  your-soul." 

"  You  talk  of  killing?" 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

*'  Heaven  have  pity  on  me ! " 
"  I  sincerely  hope  so." 
"  If  you  can  talk  bo,  I  hope  you  are  not  go- 
ing to  kill  me." 
"Hope!" 

"  Nevertheless  I  fear  you ;  for  you  look  so 
terrible  when  ^'ou  roll  your  eyes.  WW  do  I 
fear  P  I  am  guiltless  of  any  crime ;  and  still  I 
tremble." 

"  Think  on  thy  sins." 

"  They  are  the  feelings  of  love  I  have  for 
thee." 

"  Yes,  it  is  for  that  thou  dyest" 

"Yet  it  is  unnatural  to  die  for  loving. 
Alas  I  why  do  you  bite  your  lips  ?  What  vio- 
lent passions  shake  your  frame  P  I  have  fear- 
ful forebodings;  but  it  cannot  be  me  you 
threaten." 

"  Peace,  rit  down  and  listen." 

It  VM  time  for  tfak  seene  to  be  explained. 
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Twice  had  I  been  on  the  pcnnt  of  eryjnf  la 
George  through  the  hole :  Cursed  wrMeh! 
Twice  had  1  been  on  the  point  of  arising,  and 
going  down  stdrs,  or  throvring  myself  dow& 
if  it  were  necessary,  and  flying  to  the  aid  ef 
Evelina. 

But  now  ell  was  to  be  explained ;  I  eodl 
remain  tranquil  j  almost  all  conjugal  ex|4aaa* 
tions  end  satisfoctorily. 

*'  This  handkerchief,"  said  George,  "  this 
handkerchief,  my  favorite  color,  and  which  I 
had  given  thee,  thou  gavest  to  Caaato." 

Cassio !  Was  it  William  or  Edward  who 
answered  to  that  name  f  1  strongly  anqwcted 
it  was  Edward. 

**  No,  I  swear  by  my  Bfe  and  sotU,**  answenA 
Evelina;  "call  and  questioa  him  before  me.* 

"  Charming  creature  I  take  care  of  thyoad^ 
— ^thou  art  on  thy  death  bed." 

Again ! — but  perhaps  it  was  only  a  meBaea^ 
a  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth. 

"Thy  oath  will  not  save  thee,"  continnsd 
George ;  "  thou  sbalt  not  escape  the  confea- 
uon  of  the  terrible  thought  which  I  shudder 
to  entertain." 

•<  God  in  Heaven,  pity  me !  and  do  yon  pity 
me!  I  have  never  harmed  any  one  in  mj 
life — I  have  never  felt  for  Camio  anythog 
more  than  the  aAection  I  entertain  for  all  At 
world.   I  have  never  given  him  anything." 

"No,  whatever  may  be  the  appearaness 
agfdnst  her,  this  woman  ia  not  guilty ;  tben 
is  a  truth  in  her  words,  a  nmpheity  of  anih 
ment,  and  a  childishness  of  vmce  whidi  n 
most  skiUul  hypocrisy  could  never  imilale.'* 

The  suggestions  of  William  most  hiff 
gained  great  possession  over  George. 

"  By  Ileaven !  he  pried ;  I  have  seen 
handkerchief  in  his  hands,  false  Wfwan!  Yoa 
turn  my  heart  to  stone — I  have  seen  the  head* 
kerchief." 

"  Then  he  must  have  found  it — I  never  gave 
it  to  him ;  call  him  here,  let  him  declare  ths 
truth." 

"  He  has  declared  it" 

"  What,  mylonJP" 

"  That  he  had  it  in  hia  possearion." 

"  Yes,  unlewfoUy ;  he  could  aay  noqgkt 
else." 

"  No,  his  mouth  is  cl-xied  forever." 

"  My  fears  tell  me  al. — he  is  dead ! " 

"  If  every  hair  on  his  head  were  so  mat 
lives,  my  terrible  vengeance  would  destroy  sB-^ 

Geoi^  was  frightKil  at  this  momenL  He 
was  leaning  over  Evelina;  his  eyes  darting 
fire  on  the  poor  falsely-accuaed  creatore;  V 
a  convulsive  movement  he  clasped  his  btiiM 
and  threw  out  hia  arms. 

Ah  !  no  amicable  arrangement  would  folk* 
this  explanation.  I  ahuddered;  a  prestefi 
ment  of  some  horrible  ending  fell  like  a  pil 
over  my  heart 

My  interfnenoe  was  now  parity  beooidv 
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m  duty.  I  cannot  de«iribe  irhtt  I  Mt.  Could  I 
it  be  fright  which  paralj-zed  all  my  limba  P 
or  am  I  OTcrruIed  by  the  insatiable  curiosity 
which  induces  one  to  follow  with  the  greatest 
eagerness  the  finale  of  a  frightful  drama  or 
romance,  whatever  may  be  the  horror  or  pain 
one  may  experienee  on  awakening  from  auch 
zflpiesentaitmu  ? 

It  seemed  as  if  aome  inTindUe  power  was 
duuning  me  to  the  spot. 

"Alai!"  cried  Evell&a,  "he  is  betrayed, 
nid  I  am  lost ! " 

George  seised  one  of  the  aofii  cushions : 

"What!  shameless  oreature,  dosi  thou 
weep  for  him  before  my  eyes ! " 

"  Ah !  my  lord !  banish,  but  do  not  kill  me." 

Evelina,  with  a  look  of  terror,  struggled  to 
rise  and  escape — ^but  the  pitiless  George, 
threw  her  on  the  couch  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  pressed  the  cuahwn  on  her 
ftce: 

"  Yield,  in&moiis  creature  1 " 
"  Kill  me  to-ni»row,  but  spare  me  to-dnr !" 
"Nererl* 

"Only  half  en  hour." 
My  determination  is  taken,  then  shaU  be 
no  delay  I" 
"  But  only  whOe  I  say  a  prayer ! " 
"  It  is  too  late." 

Then  followed  a  struggle,  too  agonising  to 
describe ;  Geoi^fe,  with  tne  superhuman  force 
of  a  madman,  pressed  the  et»hion  closer  to 
the  face  of  EreUnn  who  was  struggling  in  the 
last  agonies  of  a  convulsion. 
-  I  heard  some  tti&ed.  cries  then  silence. 

Geor^  arose,  and  threw  the  cushion  far 
from  htm;  there  remained  but  a  corpse  on 
the  couch! 

VI. — THE  CHIEF  OP  THE  POLICE. 

I  qmcKLT  descended  the  BtaiisMse,  crossed 
two  or  three  streets  in  my  slippers  and  dress- 
ing-gown, without  my  hat;  and  ^  last  reached 
the  door  of  the  cbi^  of  the  police  i  where  I 
both  rang  and  knocked;  it  seemed  a  eentiury 
before  any  one  came. 

At  last!  the  chief  himself  received  me. 

"  Sir,  a  frightful  crime  has  been  committed 
in  the  house  where  I  live." 

Almost  breathless  I  related  with  exactness 
•11  the  terrible  events  of  the  last  three  days. 

The  chief  hastened  to  put  on  his  scarf  and 
order  his  seeretaiy  to  aocompany  us. 

"  A  murder  hy  sufibcationi "  said  the  mag- 
istrate, on  the  wayt  "it  would  be  a  crime 
difficult  to  confirm ;  all  eases  of  apoplexy 
present  the  same  appearance  to  medical  men, 
at  least  if  there  should  be  no  external  sign  of 
nolaice—which  your  rental  leads  me  to  sup- 
pose. Here  is  a  crime,  which  in  all  probabil- 
lU — would  have  escaped  the  justice  of  man, 
if  chance  had  not  revealed  to  you  the  exiat- 
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:  ence  of  a  hole  in  your  floor.  In  truth,  how 
strange  are  the  ways  of  Providence ! " 

We  passed  a  station  j  and  the  superintend- 
ant  ordered  some  soldiers  to  attend  us. 

We  have  arrived ;  and  ascended  the  stair- 
case mthout  any  noise ;  the  secretary  softly 
knocked  at  the  English  people's  door ;  one  of 
them  appeared ;  it  was  William.  The  pres* 
ence  of^  so  many  people  awl  above  all  the  sot- 
diera  threw  him  mto  a  great  state  of  aptar 
lion  which  he  conid  not  hide ;  however  he 
received  us  with  much  politeness  and  led  us 
to  the  dining-room  where  seven  or  eight  peo- 
ple, men  and  women,  were  assembled  ei^oy^ 
ing  an  enmnotls  piece  of  roast  beef. 

To  mv  astonishment,  the  first  face  I  saw 
was  Evelina.  The  unfortunate  nctim  was  at 
this  moment  handing  a  slice  of  red  roost  beef 
to  her  atrocious  murderer ! 

1^  superintendant  commenced  his  ques* 
tions ;  I  instantly  stopped  them ;  we  looked 
at  each  other  for  a  few  seconds,  he  in  pro- 
found astmishmmt,!  with  a  moat  tumpluised 
countenance. 

All  the  guests,  interrupted  by  our  ontrane^ 
fixed  thnr  eyes  cui  us  with  sorpriBe  and  eori- 
ositv. 

Xhe  picture  was  complete. 
However  we  oould  not  remain  looking  at 
each  other  for  ever.  An  explanation  was  in- 
dispensable ;  and  as  I  was  clearly  the  primary 
cause  of  the  commotion,  it  devolved  on  me 
to  give  it.  Our  Englishmen  understood 
French  very  welt;  and  my  narration  was 
received  with  loud  bursts  of  laughter  which 
enabled  me  to  entertain  the  comforting  assur- 
ance that  not  one  of  these  noble  sons  of  Albion 
were  about  to  yield  to  overwhelming  attack* 
of  sad  jealousy. 

The  hioghter  at  last  atdMided»  William  took 
from  a  side-taUe  an  enormous  sheet  of  paper 
which  he  presented  to  the  superintendant 
and  myself. 

We  recognised  a  play-^ill,  conceived  in  the 
following  terms: 

Shortly,  the  first  i^pearanee  of  the  English  Troupe, 
OTHELLO. 

,  TKAOKDT  IH  FIVB  ACTS,  BT  BHAaBSPSARB. 

Ur.  Mscreody  wUl  play  the  pirt  of  Otbello. 

I  had  been  present,  for  three  days,  at  tho 
rehearsal  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  of  one 
of  Shakespeare's  dramas. 

The  superintendant  withdrew.  Since  that 
day  he  has  never  met  me  without  a  maUaow 
smile  appearing  on  his  lips. 

I  mue  the  Mst  of  my  utuation,  and  befon 
the  end  of  the  evening,  was  on  the  best  terms 
possible  with  the  actors  who  insisted  on  my 
staying  to  supper.  The  day  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  Othello,  I  was  one  of  the  moat 
enthnsiaBtio  apphnderB  of  Mr.  Haomdy. 
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HOMEWARD  BOUND. — FAIB  LISSA. 


GOOD-MOKBOW. 
Sbikk  brighUj  throagfa  her  casement,  son  I 

Thoa  gale,  soft  odors  bring  her  I 
Te  b>rdB  that  hail  the  dawning  day. 

Tour  sweetest  music  sing  her  I 
Smile,  Xatnre,  on  her,  as  she  wakei, 

And  hide  all  sights  of  sorrow  1 
And  have  no  soanda  bnt  those  of  joy 

To  bid  my  lore— Good-morrow  1 

Good-morrow  to  those  Instroas  eyes. 

With  bright  good  hnmor  beaming : 
Good-morrow  to  those  ruddy  lipa, 

Where  smiles  are  erer  teaming : 
Good-morrow  to  that  happy  face, 

Undtmm'd  by  cloud  or  sorrow : 
Good-morrow,  heart  that  clingii  to  mine — 

Good-morrow,  love,  good-morrow  t 

— London  JoumtU. 


HOMEWABD-BOUND. 
Abb  yon  sleeping — arc  yon  dreaming ;  are  yon 

dreaming,  love,  of  me  t 
Or  are  you  waUng,  thinking  of  yonr  sailor  on 

tne  sea? 

Of  the  day  we  roameA  by  Athol  woods — ^yonr 

hand  fast  locked  in  mine — 
Of  oor  day  of  happy,  happy  tiyat  on  old  Saint 

ValcntiDe  ? 

O  Marion,  O  Marion,  the  gale  is  piping  loud. 
And  the  biliowe  leap  to  mountains,  and  the  foam 

lies  like  a  shroud ; 
Far,  far  from  land,  alone  I  stand,  to  watch  till 

it  be  day. 

Hid  the  rolliog  of  the  thunder,  and  the  dashing 
of  the  spray. 

Sleep,  sleep,  mv  Marion — sleep  and  dream,  my 

beautiful — mine  own  ! 
Bleep  is  the  orphan's  silent  land,  and  thou,  lore, 

art  alone : 

Sleep,  till  the  swelliag.  branches  bend  into  an 

arching  dome ; 
Sleep,  till  the  ()uiet  leaves  steal  out  to  coll  the 
yonng  birds  home. 

Bis  night,  and  storm,  and  darkness,  Harion; 

flashing  from  the  sky 
Darts  the  fltfbl,  lurid  lightning,  like  a  threat  of 

God's  great  eye ; 
But  dream  thou  'tis  the  Norland  gleam,  the 

harmless  Norland  light 
He  sendH  but  as  the  herald  of  the  glory  of  His 

might  I 

Bless  God,  my  darling,  for  the  gift  he  deoleth 
unto  thee. 

Amid  thy  calm  and  sunny  bowers,  soft  dreams 

of  the  wild  sea ; 
And  to  me,  whose  glimpses  of  the  land  are 

beautiful  as  brief, 
To  me,  the  storm-tossed  mariner,  the  lore  of  the 

green  leaf ! 

O  doubly  sweet  my  thoughts  of  thee  apon  the 

surging  main, 
And  doublv  dear  the  day  shall  dawn  that  brings  | 

me  Dock  again ; 


When  I  tread  yonr  cottage-garden — pluck  tfas 

wild-flower  from  the  wall — 
With  my  arm  aronnd  my  Mari<m*«  neck— 4ke 

sweetest  flower  of  all  1 

Blow,  blow,  ye  winds  !  blow  fierce  and  sttongl 
the  heavens  yonr  breath  command  ; 

I  care  not,  I,  how  fiercely,  ao  ye  blow  to  niiB 
own  loved  land  : 

Iikthe  roar  of  the  mighty  waters  my  spirit  shall 
rejoice. 

So  they  drown  not  the  glad  mnsic  of  my  Uari- 

on's  welcome  voice. 

'Tis  by  Athol  that  she  Blnmbera — 'tis  by  Atbol 

thM  she  strays; 
O  waft  me,  heavens  I  to  Athol  in  the  spring  ti 

the  young  days  : 
There  once  more  my  steps  shall  wander — wilfc 

thy  hand  fast  locked  in  mine^ 
By  Athol  woods,  with  thee,  my  Marion,  on  As 

old  Saint  Valentine  I  E.  L.  H. 

— CAamben'a  JiamaL 


Now  November,  stale  and  sere, 
Tends  the  sickness  of  the  year. 
And  the  stream  is  chill  and  slow. 
And  the  blast  will  hardly  blow, 
Knowing  every  breath  bereaves 
Beeches  of  their  fiery  leaves. 
While  the  oak's  are  dun  and  small. 
And  the  lime  has  none  at  all. 
And  the  elm  her  branches  firore 
Burnishes  and  nothing  more  ; 
Now  the  mist  makes  meadows  white 
In  the  murk  of  middle  night. 
And  the  meagre  moon  is  seen 
Fining  in  a  cirque  of  green. 
Like  an  old  enchanted  king. 
Prisoner  in  a  fairy  ring ; 
Seek  the  miry  woodland  ways. 
Where  the  fungus'  self  decays  : 
There  we  two  will  stand  alone 
By  some  ancient  oak  o'eithrovm. 

— Primda. 


FAIR  LISSA. 

Tbe  snow  lies  hard  upon  the  groond, 

And  ryebread  is  there  none, 
Tbe  people  hunger  all  around 

From  Vistula  to  Don. 

There  is  no  fruitage  in  the  wood. 

Mo  herbage  in  the  bield, 
The  fish  have  perished  from  the  flood, 

the  cattle  from  tbe  field. 

Mv  brother  and  mv  kinsmen  dear 

In  Muscovy  seefc  bread ; 
Mv  father  lies  upon  tbe  Iner, 

My  mother  on  the  bed. 

She  shall  have  meat ;  so  bind  a  cord 

My  slender  neck  °pon. 
And  sell  me  to  the  Tartar  lord 

That  camps  beyond  tlie  Thm. 

™— J*>i'sMib» 
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From  The  Examiner. 
A  Lady's  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Lucknow. 
Writtea  for  the  Perusal  of  Friends  at 
Home.  Murray. 

In  the  best  sense  and  in  every  sense  this  is 
a  voman'a  account  of  the  Sie^e  of  Lucknow. 
We  hfiTe  read  some  of  the  journals  of  the 
men,  and  followed  with  them  the  story  of  the 
active  struggle,  here  we  read  of  the  pasiive 
endurance  of  the  ladies  of  Lucknow,  of  their 
domestic  calamities,  and  of  their  sacred  pa- 
tience. We  read,  toot  how  they  labored  in 
love  for  the  comfort  and  help  of  all  who  were 
about  them.  The  author  of  the  diary  in  the 
wife  of  the  one  snrvivinK  chaplain  of  the  garri- 
son, and  she  does  not  tell  us  what  the  coun- 
try knows,  that  she  was  conspicuous  among 
the  ladies  in  it  for  the  geoeroua  devotion  of 
hemelf  to  an  incessant  round  of  work.  Her 
journal  is  most  touching  for  its  exquisite 
aimjilicity.  There  is  not  a  sentence  in  it 
written  for  effect.  A  gentle-hearted  woman, 
— who  has  all  the  tenacity  of  memory  con- 
cerning birth-daya,  wedding-days,  death-days, 
and  househeld  anniveraanes  pieculiar  to  her 
aex,  who  loves  the  very  shadow  of  a  chXd, 
who  uiitiiictiTely  sees  every  event  from  its 
domestic  and  rel^ous  point  of  view, — sets 
down  day  after  day  her  httle  record  of  events 
that  have  most  stured  her  hopes,  her  fears, 
her  sympathies.  She  does  not  write  much, 
for  she  is  busy.  The  days  are  soon  gone  in 
which  Dr.  Partridge  has  leisure  to  read  *'  Guy 
Mannering  "  to  the  ladies  crowded  under  Dr. 
Fnyrer's  roof,  our  diarist  al!  the  while  work- 
ing more  nimbly  at  a  frock  for  little  Bobbie 
F.  There  are  wounds  to  dresa,  there  is 
household  duty  to  be  done,  there  is  mourning 
to  be  made  for  widown,  there  are  sick  infants 
to  be  nursed  with  womanly  devotion.  This 
was  the  tone  of  mind  at  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles,  expressed  in  the  first  trembling  for 
Cawnpore. 

"  Last  night  Sir  H.  L.  received  despatches, 
which  are  kept  a  profound  secret.  No  one 
knows  what  has  happened,  which  makes  us 
all  the  more  anxious  and  nervous.  Every 
time  we  hear  the  slightest  noise — loud  voices, 
a  horse  galloping  by,  a  gun  fired,  or  any  one 
calls  to  see  C.,  and  they  speak  in  an  under- 
tone— one's  heart  is  in  one's  mouth.  The 
excitement  will  be  terrible  if  bad  news  from 
Cawnpore  should  be  confirmed.  The  depdt 
of  the  32nd  is  there,  and  most  of  the  women 
and  children  ;  and  the  poor  soldiers  would  be 
frantic  if  they  suspected  their  families  were 
in  danger." 

The  revolt  ia  presently  declared  in  Luck- 
now, the  writer  tells  wnat  she  sees :  "  Oh 
mother!  mother,  how  dreadful  it  is! — God 
help  us!" 

These  are  the  easy  days  in  Dr.  Fayrer's 
boose  at  the  beginning  ot  the  dcge; 


"  Every  child  in  the  house  is  at  this  mo- 
menC  screeching,  and  we  are  all  distracted: 
both  the  poor  little  D.'s  are  ill  and  wearing 
their  mother  out ;  they  will  go  to  no  one  elite, 
so  one  cannot  help  her  with  them.  I  never 
heard  such  a  chorus  of  squalling  in  my  life. 
The  heat  seems  to  increase  every  day,  and  no 
signs  of  the  rains  yet.  Dr.  Fartrid^  read 
out  loud  to  us  in  the  drawing-room  tlus  morn- 
ing '  Guy  Mannering.' 

"A  letter  can)e  to-day  from  General  Wheeler 
to  Sir  H.  Lawrence ;  no  reinforcements  ar- 
rived at  Ownpore  up  to  the  18th,  but  the 
brave  people  still  holding  out  gloriously,  and 
say  they  have  prorisions  and  ammunition 
enough  for  another  fortnisht ;  their  suffering 
are  extreme.  General  Wheeler  says,  '  It  u 
UBeiess  to  state  the  extent  of  our  losses  ; '  by 
which  one  fears  they  must  be  terrible.  He 
says  the  sun  is  their  worst  enemy.  Their 
consolation  in  their  distress  is  Uiat  tndr  dero* 
tion  may  be  our  salvation." 

The  writer  thus  b^;ins  her  journal  on  a 
day  in  June : 

"Dear  F.  and  G.'s  wedding-day.  Five 
years  ago  now,  and  how  fresh  every  incident 
18  in  my  memory!  I  have  been  recalling 
every  little  circumstance,  and  living  it  over 
again  in  my  mind.  What  a  sad  anniversary 
for  poor  F. ! — the  first  he  has  passed  alone 
since  his  darling  was  taken  away.  Their  dog 
Toph  died  on  their  wedding-day  last  year, 
and  they  wrote  to  tell  us  how  grieved  they 
were  about  it,  little  dreaming  of  the  great 
grief  which  was  so  soon  coming.  What 
would  I  not  give  to  hear  of  the  Nufety  of  F. 
and  the  children !  One  trembles  at  tne  idea 
of  what  may  be  gom^  on  in  the  Punjaub 
the  Seikhs  should  have  revolted.  This  uih 
certainty  about  the  fate  of  one's  friends  in  other 
parts  of  India,  and  the  impossibility  of  hear^ 
ing  of  them,  are  very  hard  to  bear.  Charlie 
is  very  anxious  about  Teddie  and  Mag^e} 
they  are  at  Hansi,  far  from  any  European 
troops  or  place  of  reluge." 

Recording  afterwards  the  premature  newt 
of  the  fall  of  Delhi,  the  dianst  connects  the 
dale  assigned  to  it  with  the  wedding-day 
another  of  her  friends.     The  next  entry 
opms: 

"  Uttle  Bobbie  FajTer  is  a  year  old  to-dar. 
Sweet  little  fellow,  I  never  saw  a  more  lovely 
boy  than  he  is.  A  letter  from  Sir  H.  Wheeler 
last  night ;  they  are  still  hokUng  out  bravely; 
but  he  says  their  sufferings  have  exceeded 
anything  recorded  in  history.  Nearly  all  the 
children  and  most  of  the  women  have  died 
from  the  effects  of  the  sun  ;  and  there  is  a 
fearfbl  list  of  killed  and  wounded.  The  Gene* 
ral's  son,  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  the  lat  NJ.,  who 
was  tmr  landlord,  and  lived  next  door  to  us 
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the  flnt  six  months  we  were  at  Peshawur, 
WBs  killed  by  a  round  shot  at  his  fatlier's  aide 
SB  the  poor  old  man  was  finishing  his  letter." 

The  siege  begins  in  denperate  earnest  after 
the  disaster  of  Chinhut,  and  with  her  womanly 
instincts  ever  thus  keen,  the  diarist  has  fearful 
work  to  do.  She  sits  aa  nurse  beside  the 
death-bed  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence : 

"  July  3,  Friday. — I  was  up-stairs  all  day, 
nursing  Sir  Henry,  who  still  lingers  In  ex- 
treme sufiering  :  hia  screams  are  so  terrible, 
I  ^nk  the  sound  will  never  leave  my  ears ; 
when  not  under  influence  of  cfalorofbrm, 
he  is  quite  conscious,  and  J.  has  been  reading 
to  him  alt  day  psalms  and  prayers  as  he  was 
able  to  bear  them.  He  several  Umes  repeated 
them  after  him  in  quite  a  strong  voice.  On.ce 
we  thought  he  was  going,  but  ne  rallied,  and 
has  taken  an  immense  quantity  of  arrowroot 
and  champagne  during  the  day.  Once  when 
I  was  feeding  him  he  looked  at  me  so  hard, 
as  if  be  was  trying  to  remember  who  I  was. 
The  fiHng  has  naver  oeaaed  for  a  aeemd  the 
whole  day. 

"  July  4,  Satuiday. — Sir  Henry  L.  died  at 
a  quarter  past  nght  this  morning.  His  end 
was  very  peaceful,  and  without  sufl'ering.  J. 
was  with  him.  I  came  into  the  room  a 
mifiute  after  he  had  breathed  Us  last :  his 
expression  was  so  happy  one  could  not  but 
rgoiee  that  hia  pain  was  over.  Half  an  hour 
beftwe  he  died,  hia  nephew,  Mr.  Oeorge 
Lawrence,  was  shot  through  the  shoulder  m 
the  verandah.  I  have  been  nursing  him  to- 
day, poor  fellow ;  it  was  so  sad  to  see  him 
lying  there  in  the  room  with  bia  uncle's  body, 
looking  so  sad  and  suffering.  About  twelve 
the  smell  became  so  ofiensive  I  waa  obliged 
to  ask  J.  to  have  the  body  carried  outside,  so 
he  called  some  soldiers  to  help  carry  the  bed 
into  the  verandah.  When  they  came  in,  one 
of  the  m^n  Ufled  the  sheet  off  poor  Sir 
Henry's  face,  and  kissed  him." 

At  this  time  the  ladies  of  Lucknow  were 
left  to  perform  fbr  themaelves  and  those  who 
depended  upon  them  for  help  and  comfbrt 
every  menial  service. 

"  Work  was  portioned  out,  to  each  of  us 
who  are  strong  enough  to  do  any,  by  James 
this  morning.  My  share  is  to  act  housemaid 
and  keep  the  rooms  we  inhabit  tidy  and 
clean  :  I  am  also  to  nurse  Mr.  Lawrence,  and 
any  sick  or  wounded  who  may  be  brought  to 
this  house.  We  all  sleep  (that  ia,  eleven 
ladies  and  seven  children)  on  the  floor  of  the 
T^e  Khana,  where  we  s]ffead  mattresaei  and 
fit  into  each  other  like  bita  in  a  punle*  so  as 
best  to  feel  the  punkah.  The  gentlemen  sleep 
op-stairs,  in  a  long  verandah  sort  of  room  on 
the  aide  of  the  house  least  exposed  to  fire. 


My  bed  consistA  of  a  purdah  and  a  pillow. 
In  the  morning  we  alt  roll  up  our  bedding, 
and  pile  them  in  heaps  against  the  wall.  We 
have  only  room  enough  for  ve^  few  chaira 
down  there,  which  are  assigned  to  invalids, 
and  most  of  tu  take  our  meala  seated  on  the 
floor,  with  our  plates  on  our  knees.  We  are 
always  obliged  to  light  a  candle  for  hreak&at 
and  dinner,  aa  the  room  ia  perfectly  dark." 

On  the  20th  of  July  Mr.  Polehamptoa 
died,  and  the  husband  (tf  the  jonmalist  be- 
came the  only  elu^hun  in  tiie  garriaon. 
Double  du^  then  devolved  upon  him.  He  slept 
in  Ids  olotnes,  he  was  called  in  diicharge  ot 
his  sacred  office  more  frequently  than  anj 
man  across  the  ground  open  espedallv  to 
that  thick  hail  of  shot  which  penetrated  ev- 
erywhere ;  but  though  he  stood  many  times 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  death,  he  was  not 
struck.  He  and  his  wife  retained  thnr  faeatth 
and  worked  with  an  uurea^g  energy.  We 
do  not  altogether  tell  this  m>m  the  diaiy. 
The  Httle  record  is  conspicuous  for  nothing 
so  much  as  its  modesty.  As  the  lady's  hus- 
band writes  in  one  or  two  letters  appended 
to  the  jonmdt "  It  pleased  God  to  pve  na 
both  good  he^th;  thus  we  were  able  to  fof 
get  onrselvea  very  mueh  in  going  about  our 
several  duties." 

On  the  24th  of  Julv  the  writer  has  firesfa 
occupation  on  her  hands. 

**  Mrs.  D.  u  very  poorly,  and  quite  unequal 
to  the  cha^  of  her  children  t  so  I  am  now 
head  nurse  as  well. as  housemaid,  and  find 
plenty  to  do,  which  keeps  my  thoughts  from 
dwelling  too  much  on  the  misery  and  horror 
that  surround  us.  Ally  D.  is  a  dear  litUe 
boy  of  two,  and  Heriiert,  the  baby,  is  tea 
months  old ;  their  poor  mother  is  expecting 
her  confinement  again  before  long. 

"  I  am  making  her  a  black  dress." 

Soon  afterwards  there  are  two  failmg  ba- 
bies to  b;  tended.  The  chaplain  vomita  for 
two  hours  after  burying  the  dead  in  the  f^id 
churchyard.  The  dtaplain'a  wife  adds  to  her 
work  the  duties  of  a  washerwoman.  She 
does  not  complain ;  she  only  says : 

"  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  have  so  much  to 
do,  and  to  wel  oneself  of  some  little  use,  and 
helps  one  to  keep  up  one's  spirits  much  bet- 
ter than  would  otherwise  be  posuble  under 
the  circumstances.  Dear  James  is  very  hard 
worked,  and  does  not  spare  himself  the  least 
BO  we  don't  aee  much  of  each  other."  - 

"  The  9th  of  August  is  dear  J.'a  Urthdav.'* 
Then,  too,  a  siege  bat^  is  bom.  On  the  day 
following,  writes  the  diarist, — 

**  I  was  called  up  in  the  night  to  attend  to 
my  wee  siege  cousin.   Charlie  took  Mrs. 
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Roberts'  place  for  some  time,  but  could  not 
manage  to  pacify  his  infitnt  son,  who  was  cry- 
ing lustily,  BO  at  lost  came  down  to  call  me. 
I  went  up  and  found  the  poor  little  thing  re- 
quired drextiing  and  reeoing,  both  of  which 
operations  I  successfully  pemrmed,  and  then 
put  him  to  sleep." 

Then  there  is  woman's  sympathy  exprea^ed 
for  a  little  Herbert's  feeble  wail.  At  last  the 
child  diet.. 

*'  One  could  not  grieve ;  he  looked  so 
sweet  and  happy ;  the  painful  look  of  suffer- 
ing quite  gone,  and  a  lovely  smile  on  his  dear 
little  baby  face.  We  closed  his  pretty  blue 
eves,  and  crossed  his  little  banns  over  his 
breast,  and  there  he  lay  by  bis  mother's  side 
till  daylight ;  then  she  washed  the  little  body 
nerself,  and  put  him  on  a  white  nightgown, 
and  I  tif  d  a  lace  hondkeichief  round  bis  foce, 
as  she  had  no  caps.  (%ar&  D.  come  over  to 
tee  her,  and  we  left  her  quiet  with  him  and 
the  detd  bdiy  till  eleven,  when  X  was  obliged 
to  go  in  and  ask  ber  to  part  with  iU  She 
let  me  take  it  away,  and!  sewed  the  litUe 
sweet  one  up  myself  in  a  dean  white  cloth 
and  James  carried  it  over  to  the  hospital  to 
wait  there  for  the  evening  burials.  Poor  lit- 
tle Ally  is  BO  ill,  it  prevents  Mrs.  1).  thinking 
so  much  of  the  loss  of  Herbert  as  she  else 
would.  She  is  so  anxious,  poor  thing,  about 
her  lost  remaining  treasure.  He  has  a  fever 
and  dysentery,  and  his  life  seems  han^ng  on 
a  thread.  liobby  Fayrer  is  just  as  I'l,  and 
his  mother  also,  but  the  poor  uttle  fellow  has 
found  a  most  devoted  nurse  in  Miss  Schilling, 
and  if  he  lives,  humanly  speaking,  the  Fay- 
rers  will  one  their  child  s  life  to  her  unremit- 
ting care  and  attention.  She  watches  him 
night  and  day,  and  never  leaves  his  crib  for  a 
minute.  Tlie  poor  child  is  not  allowed  to  be 
moved  or  liAed  up.  The  only  fear  is  Miss 
Schilling  getting  ill  herself  from  ovei^fatigue 
and  anxiety,  and  I  wish  much  I  cquld  help 
her;  but  what  with  looking  after  Emmies 
wanta,  and  nursing  both  Mrs.  D.  and  Ally 
besides  my  housemaid's  work  and  washing 
up  cups  mid  saucers,  &c.,  I  have  as  much  on 
my  hands  as  I  can  manage. 

•'August  23,  Sunday.— We  had  service, 
with  the  comfort  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
at  half-post  three.  Emily  and  Mrs.  Fayrer 
came  out  to  church,  and  la^  on  two  sofai, 
(Coking  verv  interesting  invalids.  Mrs.  Pole- 
bampton,  SLn.  Barber,  and  Mrs.  Lewin  came 
to  the  service.  It  was  very  affecting  to  see 
so  many  newly-made  widows  assembled  to- 
gether; with  Mrs.  D.  and  Mrs.  Halford 
there  were  five  in  the  same  room." 

And  BO  the  Christian  lady  goes  on  with 
ber  simple  notes,  still  mindful  of  all  the  lit- 


tle things — or  are  they  really  the  great  things 
— that  kindlv  women  mind.  With  a  conva- 
lescent chila  in  her  arms,  whom  she  had 
nursed  to  health,  part  of  the  later  entries 
had  to  be  written. 

"I  have  the  sole  charge  of  little  Ally  D. 
and  now  he  is  getting  better,  but  is  not  well 
enough  to  play  about,  nor  ill  enougb  to  lis 
down  as  he  used  to  do ;  I  seldom  Ran  him 
out  of  my  arms,  and  feel  rather  aa  if  he  mui 
be  my  own  child ;  he  is  getting  such  a  daiv 
ling. 

"  September  13,  Sunday.— Poor  Uttle  Ink 
Boileau  died  in  the  night;  she  was  so  mj 
ill  all  yesterday,  we  knew  she  could  not  li%-e  | 
her  poor  mother,  who  had  been  watching  her 
all  night,  had  fellen  asleep  quite  exhausted, 
and  when  she  awoke  she  found  the  wxr 
child  quite  cold  in  her  arms ;  her  cry  of  an* 
guish  awoke  us  all;  poor  creature!  she  it 
distracted,  and  reproaches  herself  with  hav^ 
ing  gone  to  sleep ;  but  of  course  she  could 
not  help  it,  and  she  would  not  allow  any  one 
else  to  watch  with  her." 

Thus  the  diarist  describes  the  scene  upon 
the  arrival  of  Havelock's  relief: 

"  September  26,  Saturday.  —  Yesterday 
evening,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the 
seige,  our  long-looked  for  and  so  often  de* 
spaired-of  'relief*  arrived.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  moment  to  the  latest  day  I  livau 
It  was  most  overpowering.  We  had  no  idea 
they  were  so  near,  and  were  breathing  air  in 
the  portico  as  usual  at  that  hour,  speculating 
when  they  might  be  in,  not  expecting  th^ 
could  reach  us  for  several  days  longer,  when 
suddenly,  just  at  dark^  we  heard  a  very  sharp 
fire  of  musketry  quite  close  by,  and  then  a 
tremendous  cheenng;  an  instant  after,  the 
sound  of  bagiHpes,  then  soldiers  running  up 
the  road,  our  compound  and  verandah  fillea 
with  our  detiverers,  and  all  of  us  shaking 
hands  frantically,  and  exchanging  fervent 
'  God  bless  you  s '  with  the  gallant  men  and 
officers  of  the  78th  Highlanders.  Sir  Jamea 
Outram  and  staff  were  the  next  to  come  in,  and 
the  state  of  ioyfiil  confusion  and  excitement 
is  bevond  alt  description.  The  big,  rourii- 
bearded  soldiers  were  seizing  the  httle  clu^ 
dren  out  of  our  arms,  kissing  ihem  with  teaia 
rolling  down  their  cheeks,  and  thanking  God 
they  had  come  in  time  to  save  them  from  the 
fete  of  those  at  Cawnpore.  We  were  all 
rushing  about  to  give  the  poor  fellows  drinks 
of  water,  for  they  were  perfectly  exhausted; 
and  tea  was  made  down  m  the  l^e  Khada,  of 
which  a  large  party  of  tired  thirsty  officers 
partook,  without  mifk  or  sugar,  and  we  had 
nothing  to  give  them  to  eat.  Every  one's 
tongue  seemed  going  at  once  with  so  much 
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to  ask  and  to  tell,  and  the  faces  of  utter 
•trangeni  beamed  upon  each  other  like  those 
ol  deareat  friends  and  brothers." 

There  are  in  tlua,  as  in  eveir  account  of 
the  uwe,  many  illustrations  of  we  penetrat- 
ing and  pervading  character  of  the  nre  which 
so  beset  the  residency,  that  at  the  back  and 
one  side  there  was  scarcely  a  pin's  head  to  be 
placed  where  there  was  not  a  shot  mark. 
Every  man  and  woman  who  survived  had 
vhat  seemed  to  be  miraculous  escapes.  A 
shot  once  struck  the  leg  of  the  cnair  on 
vhich  the  diarist  was  Htling,  and  glanced  up 
to  her  idde,  but  did  not  wound  her.  Around 
■hot  entering  the  hoaiutal  i^ed  over  a  row  of 
beds  a  foot  above  the  aick  men  who  were  in 
tb^m.  The  dressing  room  used  by  the  writer 
and  some  other  ladies  was  several  times  burst 
into  by  shot  and  shell.  It  was  deserted  until 
the  course  of  the  nege,  and  the  dianged 
disposition  of  the  enemy,  made  it  again  com- 
paratively safe.  Nevertheless,  an  eighteen- 
pounder  entering  it  destroyed  part  of  its 
contents  and  smashed  the  httle  wooden  box 
on  which  a  young  mother,  then  by  unusual 
chance  absent,  was  accustomed  to  ntwith  ber 
inbnt  on  her  lap. 

Mr.  Oabbina  baa  been  rejveaented  hitherto 
OS  the  Comnuasioner  Pordage  of  the  scene. 
This  noto  upm  him — though  written  in  all 
kindltnesB  and  good  Mth,  may  help  further  to 
establish  him  in  that  position : 

"Mr.  Oubbins  vrrote  to  ask  James  for  a 
description  of  the  Highlanders  rushing  in 
here  on  the  25th  September.  I  believe  he  is 
writing  a  book,  and  an  account  of  the  gallant 
fellows'  emotions  at  the  sight  of  the  ladies 
and  children  will  form  an  interesting  page  of 
his  volume,  for  it  was  indeed  a  moat  stnking 
and  affecting  scene." 

The  storv  of  the  rescue,  as  the  womra  and 
children  felt  it,  Is  hen  told  in  the  most  un- 
affected way.  At  Allahabad  rest  came  after 
long  labor. 

"  The  luxurious  feeling  of  rest  and  peace 
and  saSety  here  is  perfectly  bdescribable ; 
one  can  scarcely  realise  it  or  know  what  to 
make  of  it  after  the  eieitement,  anxiety,  and 
turmoil  of  the  last  nx  months.  .  . 

"  The  kind  wav  we  are  treated  here  is  most 
touching.  People  seem  as  if  they  could  not 
do  enough  for  us ;  we  have  the  most  beaati- 
lul  flowers,  and  vegetables  and  milk,  and  all 
aorta  <^  good  things  sent  us  every  morning." 


On  Christmas  Dav,  at  Allahabad,  the  lady's 
heart  is  chiefly  minaf^il  of  the  sad  and  tearfhl 
faces  of  the  widows  in  the  church.  She  her- 
self has  not  been  idle  even  in  the  day  of 
rest.  The  neglected  childroi  of  the  garmon 
have  been  gathnvd  Into  a  school  by  Mra. 
Polehampton  and  herself,  and  much  budneaa 
on.  behaff  <tf  the  relief  fimd  has  been  under- 
taken. 

The  chaplam  himself  sums  up  the  story 
thus,  in  one  of  the  few  letters  of  nis  that  are 
added  to  the  bodt : 

**  Well,  indeed  many  a  time  did  we  despair 
of  ever  seeing  any  of  your  dear  faces  again ; 
we  used  to  wonder  whether  you  really  knev 
and  understood  what  a  poution  we  were  in ; 
and  now  we'glodly  find  you  did  not  realise  iL 
Dear  Aunt  G.  says  it  *  was  a  contort  to  yon 
all  to  know  that,  although  closely  beset,  we 
were  in  an  impregnable  fort ! '  We.  were  in 
no  fort  at  all  j  we  occupied  a  few  houses  in  a 
laive  garden,  with  a  low  wall  on  one  side, 
and  only  an  earthen  parapet  on  the  others,  in 
the  middle  of  a  large  city,  the  buildings  of 
which  completely  commanded  us,  and  swarm- 
ing with  thousands  of  our  deadly  foes,  thirsting 
for  our  blood.  Qod  gave  us  protection  and 
pluck,  the  former  in  a  wonderfiil  dcvree,  og 
not  one  of  us  would  be  here  to  teU  uout  it. 
This  you  will  see  when  you  get  G.'s  joumid. 
It  is  in  short,  written  under  difficulties,  but 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  our  position.  She 
put  down  what  she  could  day  by  day  as  it  oc- 
curred, just  on  the  ekame  of  its  ever  reach- 
ing you.  The  Engineers  calculated  that  all 
those  months  never  one  second  elapsed  with- 
out a  shot  being  thrown  in  at  us,  and  at  times 
upwards  of  seventy  per  second,  besides  round- 
shot  and  shell  Every  house  was  shattered  [ 
every  single  building  seemed  to  be  marked 
with  severe  small-pox ;  and  vet,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  and  the  number  of  killed  and  wound- 
ed, the  brutes  nevw  dared  come  and  fight  oa 
hand  to  hand.  They  tried  hard  a  few  tunes, 
hut  were  lulled  round  our  earthworks  by 
hundreds ;  so  th^  took  to  Bhooting  us  down 
by  dwrees,  and  this  they  would  have  done, 
humanly  speaking,  if  tnose  brave  fellows 
under  Havelock  bad  not  come  in.  Even 
then,  after  losmg  1,000  out  of  2,800  in  doing 
it,  the  rest  were  shut  up  with  us  for  six  we^s, 
fighting  with  us  day  and  night,  UU  old  Sir 
Colin  came  with  10,000  more,  and  with  preat 
difficulty  and  loss  got  us  out  of  it  Well, 
thank  God !  now  we  are  all  right" 
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Frbd  Hm  Sttnrday  Itoriev. 
DUOALD  STEWART.* 
Tbz  m«i  may  almost  be  counted  upon  the 
Angers  of  one  hand  who  can  fiurly  be  said  to 
have  been  oriffinaton  in  philo80]Miical  apeeu- 
laUon.  Dugald  Stewart  was  not  one  of  them. 
But  the  secondary  or  even  tertiary  order  of 
men  do  good  semce  to  the  world.  The  orig- 
inal conceptions  of  the  higher  intellects  would 
be  useless  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  un- 
less  they  were  sufficiently  diluted  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  common  taste;  and  those 
vno  are  incapable  of  originating  can  criticise, 
modify,  guard  against  undue  inferences. 
While  fighting  with  some  shadow  or  some 
man  of  straw,  critics  oflen  advance  the  views 
which  they  seem  to  controvert — while  de- 
noondn^  a  heresy,  they  recommend  with 
just  limitations  and  amendments  the  Tery 
doctrines  which  they  set  themselves  to  oppose. 
Dugald  Stewart  was  not  one  of  the  few  who 
are  Justly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  an 
orvinal  philosopher.  Yet  he  was  very  usdbl 
in  his  generation,  He  assisted  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  in  populariidng  abstract  spec- 
ulation in  this  country,  and  in  showing  that  it 
did  not  necessarily  imply  an  extreme  scepti- 
There  may  have  been,  and  may  be,  a 
considerable  misunderstanding  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  the  sceptical  philosophy  of  Hume. 
Hume  vras  a  sceptic  in  two  senses.  He  was 
a  sceptic  in  philosophv,  maintaining,  that  the 
mljeotive  bans  or  all  human  kinwledge  is 
hTpothetical— he  was  also  a  sceptic  as  to  Ber- 
elation ,  which  ts  quite  a  difi^rent  thing.  In  the 
polemic  against  Hume  as  a  sceptic  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Revelation  and  an  impu^er  of  the 
miraculous  origin  of  ChrisUanity,  Bunild 
Stewart  did  not  Engage.  And  it  may  weU  be 
doubted  whether,  as  to  Hume's  other  scepti- 
cisms, Keid  and  Stewart  did  more,  in  their 
opposition  to  the  ideal  philosophy,  than  sub- 
Mitute  one  hypothesis  or  theory  of  humsn 
knowledge  for  another.  The  theory  of  im- 
mediate perception  is  not  more  capable  of 
demonstration  than  the  theory  of  ideas,  al- 
though it  ma^'  posmbly  not  be  open  to  some 
of  the  oljeetiona  which  Ue  against  the  latter. 
But  neither  did  Himie'i  scepticism  go  lo  far 
-HU  a  consequence  of  the  ideal  theory — as 
to  teach  mm  a  disbelief  hi  their  own  exist- 
ence; only  he  perceived  a  difficulty  in  ite 
proof.  If  in  ita  turn  the  doctrine  of  immedi- 
ate perception  is  only  an  hypothesis,  this  diffi- 
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eulhr  it  not  snrmotmted.  But  the  serrices 
TOKlered  by  Stewart  were  very  great,  thourii 
indirect.  He  induced  many  to  think  that  the 
way  of  speculation  might,  after  all,  be  a  safi^ 
way — that  it  did  not  necessarily  lead  to  a  de- 
nial of  Ood  and  of  the  distinction  betweea 
right  and  wrong.  To  illustrate  this  distinc- 
tion as  rooted'in  man's  nature,  and  to  enforce 
the  doctrines  of  Natural  Religion,  was  in- 
deed the  ereat  aim  of  his  professorial  teach- 
ing. And  it  will  be  seen  from  a  slight  sketch 
of  his  life  how  it  came  to  receive  that  partietH 
lar  bent. 

Dugald  Stewart  vras  the  son  of  Dr.  Mat- 
thew Stewart,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Univeraiu  of  Edinbu^.  He  was  bonif 
November  22,  1763,  in  the  old  College  hmld- 
ings,  since  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the 
present  structure.  He  was  by  constitution 
reeble.  His  vouth  was  passed,  partly  in  the 
professorial  chambers  in  College,  partly  on  a 
small  property  of  his  father's  in  Ayrshire. 
He  entered  the  High  School  at  Edinbutgh, 
in  1761,  and  the  Rector's  class  in  1764.  The 
rector  at  that  time  was  Alexander  Matheson ; 
but  Dr.  Alexander  Adam,  a  better  known 
name,  was  then  acting  as  substitute,  and  af- 
terwards succeeded  to  the  rectorship.  Under 
his  teaching  Stewart  aoqm'red  a  considerable 
liking  for  the  classics,  and  the  elegaiwe  of 
his  s^le,  hamiony  of  his  diction,  andgenenu 
refinement  of  hii  taste,  were  very  much  owing 
to  those  early  studies.  His  univtrnty  course 
at  Edinbui^gh  was  comprised  between  the 
years  176S-1769.  John  Stevenson  was 
then  Professor  of  I^gio  and  Metaphysics — a 
Lockian  of  no  great  originality,  but  candid 
and  truthfjl.  Adam  Feiguson  was  Professw 
of  Moral  Philosophy.  Greater  influence,  how- 
ever, was  exercised  upon  Stewart  during  a 
short  period  that  he  was  at  Glasgow.  Keid 
had  succeeded  Adam  Smith  as  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  in  1764.  Stewart  studied 
there  for  one  session  in  1771,  having  gone 
diither  with  some  view  of  proceeding  thence 
to  Oxford,  and  entermg  ho^  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England.  But  he  was  suddenly 
summoned  by  Us  father,  whose  health  was 
foiling,  to  act  as  his  snbstitute  in  conducting 
the  mathematical  classes  at  Edinburgh. 
Henceforward,  his  labors  were  great.  In 
1776,  he  was  elected  conjoint  professor  with 
his  father,  and  in  1778-0,  he  gave  an  original 
course  of  lectures  on  Morab  for  Professor 
Fe^uson,  during  his  absence  on  a  political 
mission  to  America.  In  1783,  he  visited 
Paris,  and  married,  in  the  same  year,  Helen, 
dai^hter  of  Mr.  Neil  Bannatyne ,  of  Glasgow. 
She  died  in  1787,  leaving  one  son,  afterwarda 
Colonel  Matthew  Stewart.  A  mehncfaoly 
regret  attaebea  itaelf  to  this  gentleman^ 
name.  He  had  the  higheit  reveraiee  for  hli 
ftdMr**  iiMiiMny,  and  had  mada  am^  ocdlee- 
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tions  for  a  history  of  hia  life.  These  in  an 
access  of  delirium,  brought  on  by  the  climate 
of  India,  he  destroyed.  Owing  to  this  un- 
happy circumstance,  the  materials  for  a  biog- 
raphy of  Stewart  are  extremely  aeantj,  and 
there  are  scarcely  any  remains  of  hia  origi- 
nal correspondence. 

On  the  resignation  of  Ferguson,  in  1785, 
Stewart  succeraed  to  the  Chair  of  Moral 
Ffailoeopby,  and  retained  it  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years.  From  the  first  he  adopted  Fer- 
guson'a  loactice  of  not  writing  out  bis  lec- 
tures tn  act  ens o,  but  of  speaking  from  notes. 
This  method  was  well  suited  to  Stewart's 
peculiar  talent,  and  his  popularity  and  infiu- 
MKe  with  his  class  never  declined,  even  to 
the  last.  But  the  influence  which  he  exercised 
was  not  confined  to  the  lecture-room.  At  a 
time  when  the  Continent  was  closed  by  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  wars  consequent 
upon  it,  many  young  men  of  promise  and 
position  in  England  resorted  to  Edinburgh  to 
pursue  studies  which  could,  however,  nave 
been  pursued,  in  the  case  of  most  of  them, 
if  they  had  been  so  minded,  nearer  home. 
Stewart  received  in  his  bouse  many  of  these 
jroung  men,  who  afterwards  hecune  distin- 
ffui^ed  in  public  life ;  and  among  them  may 
be  mentioned  the  late  Prime  Minister.  And 
this  particular  &ct  serves  to  explain  a  state- 
ment which  sounded  somewhat  inridiously 
when  made  by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  one  of 
the  debates  upon  the  Cambridge  University 
Befonn  Bill — namely,  that  he  had  imbibed 
more  knowledge  in  one  session  at  Edinburgh 
Uian  during  three  years  that  he  had  been  at 
Cambridge.  All  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  were  not  developed  in  that  statemenL 
Stewart's  house  was  the  centre  of  a  most  im- 
provinff  society ;  and  the  willing  surrender  of 
himself,  under  the  teaching  and  influence  of 
auoh  a  man  as  Stewart,  to  studies  which  he 
preferred,  may  well  have  produced  more 
results  in  a  short  period  than  a  whole  under- 
graduate life  of  the  sort  too  usual  in  those 
davs  at  Cambridge. 

Stewart  himself  visited  France,  as  has 
been  said,  in  1783,  and  again  in  the  summers 
of  1788  and  1769;  and  be  also  accompanied 
Lord  Lauderdale  on  bis  mission  to  Paris  in 
1606.  Like  most  other  men  of  moderate 
views,  he  took  a  hopeful  new  of  the  move- 
ments which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the 
Kevolution  itself.  During  his  visits  to  the 
Continent  he  kept  journals,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  lamented  that,  from  the  misfortune  above 
mentioned,  the  records  of  such  an  observer 
should  have  perished.  He  formed  acquaint- 
ances, more  or  less  intimate,  witb  a  number 
'  of  persons  distinguished  in  the  literary  and 

Ehtical  circles  of  Paris.  Among  these  were 
Suard,  Academician,  and  aftenrarda  editor 
(tf  the  PublicUU  dining  the  Eminn,  a  man 
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of  honor,  moderation,  and  worth — the  Abbi 
Morellet,  especially  esteemed  by  Stewart — 
M.  Fr^vost,  of  Geneva — and  the  Baron 
Degerando,  author  of  the  SUtoire  du  8j/»- 
iima  de  la  PhUosopkie. 

In  the  ^'ear  1790,  Stewart  married,  for  his 
second  wife,  Miss  Helen  U'Arcy  Cranstoun,  a 
granddaughter  of  the  fifth  Lord  Cranstoun. 
By  this  marriage  he  had  two  children — a 
SOD,  who  died  in  his  youth,  and  a  daught^ 
who  survived  both  parents,  and  died  in  1646. 
This  marriage  to  a  person  of  great  personal 
attractions  and  socuu  influence  tended  to  make 
Stewart's  house  the  centre  of  the  best  sodetjr 
in  Edinburgh,  and  fitted  it  especially  to  he- 
come  the  resort  of  young  men  intended  fat 
public  life. 

If  Stewart's  intellect  had  been  of  the  purely 
speculative  order,  it  would  have  been  leas 
suited  than  it  was  to  exerdse  a  most  benefi- 
cial influence,  at  a  particular  period,  upon  the 
rising  men  of  that  day.  "  His  aim  and  influ- 
ence as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  was  less 
purely  speculative  than  moral  and  practiad." 
"  His  great  aim  was  that  of  finding  results 
bearing  on  the  work  and  adornment  of 
human  life."  He  was  not  a  discoverer,  but  a 
communicator  and  teaehnr;  the  doctrines 
which  he  ado|)ted  were  recommended  hy  a 
copious  and  highly  illustrative  diction;  and 
he  exhibited  in  his  owa  person  that  balance 
of  the  human  powers  and  faculties,  which  he 
often  dwelt  upon  in  his  lectures  as  the  onlv 
sure  guarantee  of  public  and  printe  happi- 
ness. 

It  has  been  said  that  Stewart  did  not  en- 
gage in  questions  concerning  Revealed  Relig- 
ion ;  but  be  bestowed  a  large  space  upon 
what  is  called  Natural  Religion.  He  nad 
seen  the  practical  results  of  a  positive  athe- 
ism, and  he  was  well  aware  that  in  endeavor- 
ing to  conrince  men  in  matters  of  religion, 
as  well  as  in  any  other,  it  is  essential  to  argue 
from  principles  which  th^  will  admit,  that  all 
demonstration  is  ex  eotieasu.  In  his  prefiwe 
to  the  FkUosophy  t^f  <Ae  Adivt  and  Jforal 
Povoerw,  he  says — 

"Before  proceeding  to  my  proper  subject, I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  something  in  ex- 
planation of  the  large,  and  perhaps  dispro- 
portionate space  which  I  have  allotted  in 
these  volumes  to  the  Doctrines  of  Natnral 
Religion.  To  account  for  this  I  have  to  oIk 
serve,  that  this  part  of  my  worit  contains  the 
substance  of  lectures  g^ven  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  in  the  yesr  1792-9S,  and  for 
almost  twenty  yean  afterwards,  and  that  my 
hearm  comprued  many  individuals,  not  only 
from  England  and  the  United  States  m 
America,^ut  not  a  few  from  France,  Switser- 
land,  the  north  of  Germany,  and  other  parts 

Europe.  To  those  who  reflect  on  the  state 
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of  the  world  at  that  period,  and  vho  consider 
the  miscellaneoua  circumstances  and  charac- 
ters of  my  audience,  any  further  explanation 
on  tliis  liead  is,  I  trust  unneccessary. 

"The  danger  with  which  I  conceived  the 
youth  of  this  country  to  be  threatened  h^ 
that  inundation  of  sceptical  or  rather  athnsti- 
cal  pubIicati<HU  which  wera  then  imported 
from  the  Continent,  mi  immensely  increased 
br  tlie  enthuaiasm  which  at  the  dawn  of  the 
French  Kerolution,  was  naturally  exdt«d  in 
young  and  generous  muids.  A  suppoaed 
connexion  between  an  enlightened  zeal  for 
political  liberty  and  the  recIiTess  boldness  of 
the  uncompromising  freethinker,  operated 
powerfully  with  the  vain  and  the  ignorant  in 
favor  of  the  publications  alluded  to." 

In  1702  Stewart  published  the  flrfit  volume 
of  his  ElementM  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind.  It  consists  chiefly  of  an 
anslyMs  of  the  internal  or  mental  constitution 
of  man.  It  was  dedicated  to  Dr.  Reid,  to 
whom  Stewart  was  not  only  largely  indebted, 
as  a  disci])Ie  to  his  master,  but  also  warmly 
attached.  This  work  attracted  more  atten- 
tion abroad  than  it  did  in  England.  Stewart 
was  not  a  metaphysician,  but  a  psj-chological 
obserrer.  His  purpose  was  to  collect  ooth 
the  phenomma  presented  hv  his  own  mental 
being  and  those  which  are  thrown  up  by  other 
men,  and  the  action  of  society.  He  was 
especially  of  opinion  that,  in  pRycholo^ical  in- 
▼estigaiion,  the  impossibilitv  of  makmg  ex- 
periments, pro))erIy  so-called,  u|>on  the  in- 
quirer's own  mind,  is  amplv  comjiensated  to 
him  by  the  multiplicitv  of  observations  which 
he  may  gather  from  the  phenomena  of  moral 
and  intellectual  life  around  him. 

In  1793,  he  read  before  tlie  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh  his  Account  of  the  Lift  and 
Writings  of  Adam  Smith.  His  adoption 
generalljr  of  the  doctrines  of  Smith,  and  his 
his  admiration  of  the  French  Economists, 
coupled  with  his  known  inclination  to  liberal 
opinions  in  politics,  exposed  him  to.  much 
misrepresentation,  as  though  be  had  been 
faTorable  to  the  wildest  pohtical  experiments. 
He  exonerated  himself,  about  this  time,  from 
thefte  imputations  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Craig, 
Fcl).  20,  nw  :— 

"  I  have  expressed  myself  strongly*  on  the 
merits  of  the  first  French  Economists,  most 
of  whom  are  long  since  dead,  and  whose 
speculations  certunly  had  no  more  connexion 
with  fbrms  of  Goremment,  than  those  in  Mr. 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Amotions ;  but  as  to  the 
French  philosophers  in  general,  aqd  the  ten- 
dency of  their  sceptical  doctrines  to  corrupt 
the  morals  and  to  poison  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  your  Lordstiip  will  do  me  the  jus- 
tice to  acknowledge  that  I  opposed  them  with 
seal,  at  a  time  when  the  profeaaion  of  scepti- 
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dsm  was  not  quite  so  un&shionable  as  it  is  at 
present.  Whoever  may  be  called  upon  to 
retract  their  former  admiration  of  these  prin- 
ciples (which  have  .indeed  led  to  a  great  ntu- 
chief)  I  certainly  am  not  among  the  number." 

Some  excellent  observations  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  French  Economists  were  antici- 
u^d  by  earlier  British  writers,  and  on  the 
distinction  to  be  kept  in  view  between  their 
political  and  economical  doctrines,  are  to  bo 
found  in  Note  I.  to  the  Life  of  Smith  at  page 
88  of  this  voume.  In  1796  he  pubUsbea  his 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Rob- 
ertson, and  his  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Seid.  These,  together  with  the 
Memoir  of  Smith,  are  included  in  the  present 
volume  of  his  collected  works.  In  1806  the 
Whigs  acceded  to  office,  and  indicated  their 
sense  of  Mr.  Stewart's  public  services  in  the 
cause  of  philosophy  and  education,  as  well  as 
his  services  to  some  of  their  own  connexions* 
by  appointing  him  to  a  sinecure  office — tlie 
writershtp  of  the  Edinburgh  Gazette.  It 
was  worth  £300  a  year,  and  was  not  only  en- 
joyed by  the  Professor  during  his  life,  but 
continued  to  his  fomily  for  some  years  after 
his  death.  If  a  thing  equally  gross  could  not 
easily  be  done  for  a  fiivorite  Professor  by  a 
political  party  in  the  present  day,  we  must 
not  judge  Stewart  harshly  for  allowing  him- 
self to  he  the  redpient  of  such  an  appoint- 
ment at  a  time  when  public  opinion  was  not 
brought  .to  bear  on  the  distribution  of  patron- 
age so  effectually  as  it  is  in  our  own  day. 

Stewart's  health  received  a  great  nhock 
from  the  death  of  his  son  George,  in  1809,  a 
youth  of  great  promise,  to  whom  he  was 
fondly  attached;  and  in  1810  he  withdrew 
from  active  professorial  duty,  Dr.  Brown 
being  appointed  conjoint  Professor  with  him, 
and  occup^'ing  the  chair.  This  he  did  until 
his  death  in  1820.  It  then  became  necessary 
to  find  a  successor  for  Stewart.  Two  very 
distinguished  men  were  competitors  for  the 
chair,  John  Wilson  and  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton. It  was  conferred  on  the  candidate  least 
qualified  for  that  particular  post,  by  a  major* 
ity  in  the  Town  Council  of  21  to  9,  notwith- 
standing Stewart^  strong  recommendation  in 
favor  of  Sir  William. 

From  the  year  1809  to  the  close  of  hia 
life,  Stewart  was  occupied  in  arranging  and 
publishing  the  various  works  for  which  he 
had  for  many  venrs  been  accumulating  the 
material.  The  late  Duke  of  Hamilton  han^ 
somely  placed  at  his  service  the  retirement 
of  Kinneit  House,  in  Linlithgowshire,  a  resi- 
dence of  considerable  local  beauty.  Hence 
were  dated,  in  1810  the  Philosophical  Ef 
says — in  1813  (but  only  published  in  1814) 
the  second  volume  of  the  ElemenU — in  181JI^ 
the  first,  and  in  1821|  the  second  part  oC  ^kss 
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Dissertaiion — in  1826  (but  only  published  in 
1827)  the  third  volume  of  the  Elements— 
and  in  1828,  s  few  weeka  before  hia  death, 
the  Philoaophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral 
Powen.  In  Januarv,  1828,  Stewart  was 
atrudt  with  paralysis,  hut  though  some  of  his 
bodily  powers  were  impaired,  and  his  consti- 
tution broken,  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  re- 
sume his  studies,  making  use,  however,  of  his 
wife  or  daughter  as  amanuensis.  He  died  in 
Edinburgh,  after  a  further  short  illness,  June 
11,  1828,  and  was  buried  in  a  fomily. vault 
"  on  the  west  side  of  the  churchyard  of  Can- 
ongate,  not  far  from  the  grare  of  Adam 
Smith." 

Mr.  Stewart's  personal  appearance  and 
manner  is  thus  described  by  Lord  Cockhum 
in  his  MemoriaU,  quoted  in  this  present  Me- 
moir, p.  xxxix.,  note : — 

"  Stewart  was  about  the  middle  size,  weakly 
limbed,  and  with  an  appearance  of  feebleness 
which  gave  an  air  of  aelicacy  to  hia  gait  and 
structure.  Hia  forehead  was  lai^ge  and  bold, 
his  eyebrows  bushy,  hia  eyes  grey  and  intelli- 
gent, and  capable  of  conveying  any  emotion 
from  indignation  to  pity,  trom  serene  sense 
to  hearty  humor,  in  wliich  they  were  power- 
fiiUy  uded  by  lus  lips,  which  though  rather 
large  perhaps,  were  flexible  and  expressive. 
Hie  voice  was  singularly  pleasing,  and  as  he 
managed  it,  a  slight  burr  only  made  its  tones 
softer.  His  ear,  both  for  music  and  for 
speech,  was  exquisite ;  and  he  was  the  finest 
reader  I  liave  ever  heard.  His  gesture  was 
simple  and  elegant,  though  not  free  from  a 
tinge  of  professorial  formality,  and  his  whole 
manner  that  of  aii  acatlemical  gentleman.  . 
...  He  lectured  standing,  from  notes,  which 
with  their  succesnve  additions,  must  as  I  su^ 
pose,  at  last  have  been  nearly  as  f^ll  as  his 
spoken  words.  His  lecturing  manner  was 
professorial,  but  gentlemanlike;  calm  and 
expository,  but  rismg  into  greatness  or  soft- 
er ing  into  tenderness  whenever  his  street 
required  it." 

As  a  pendant  to  thif  deaoription  of  his  as- 
pect in  public  may  be  given  a  portnutnte  of 
nim  as  h«  appeared  in  private  Ufb,  l!rom  the 
pen  of  his  son : — 

"  In  general  company  his  manner  bordered 
cm  reserve ;  tbut  it  was  the  comitate  eondUa 
graviiat,  and  belwiged  more  to  the  general 
weight  and  authoritv  of  his  character  than  to 
any  reluctance  to  take  his  share  in  the  cheer- 
ful intercourse  of  social  life.  He  was  ever 
ready  to  acknowledge  with  a  smile  the  happy 
sallies  of  wit,  and  no  man  had  a  keener  sense 
of  the  ludicrous,  or  laughed  more  heartily  at 
genuine  humor.  His  depoitmmt  and  ex- 
pression were  easv  and  unembarrassed,  dig- 
nified, elegant,  and  graceful.  His  politeness 
was  equally  free  from  all  a&otation  and  from 


All  premeditation.  It  was  the  spontaneous 
result  of  the  purity  of  his  own  taste,  and  of  a 
heart  warm  with  all  the  benevolrat  affections, 
and  was  characterised  by  a  truth  and  readi- 
ness of  tact  that  aeeommodatnl  his  conduct 
with  undeviating  propriety  to  the  cireum- 
stances  of  the  present  moment,  and  to  the 
relative  situation  of  those  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed himself.  From  an  early  (wriod  of 
life  he  had  frequented  the  best  society  both 
in  France  and  m  this  countn-,  and  he  had  in 
a  peculiar  degree  the  air  of'^  good  company. 
In  the  society  of  ladies  he  a]>peared  lo  great 
advantage,  and  to  women  of  cultivated  under- 
standing his  conversation  was  imrticularly 
acceptable  and  pleasing.  ...  In  nis  domes- 
tic circle  his  chaiacter  appeared  in  iu  most 
amiable  light,  end  by  his  Umilv  he  was  be- 
loved and  venerated  almost  to  adoration.  So 
untfbrm  and  sustained  was  the  tone  of  1^ 
manners,  and  so  completely  was  it  the  result 
of  the  habitual  influence  of  the  natural  ele> 
gance  and  elevation  of  his  mind  on  his  exter- 
nal demeanor,  that  when  alone  with  his  wife 
and  children  it  hardly  differed  by  a  shade 
from  that  which  he  maintained  in  the  com- 
pany of  Btrangera ;  for  although  his  fondness 
and  familiarity  and  plajiulness  were  alike  en- 
f^ing  and  unrestrained,  he  never  lost  any- 
tnmg  either  of  his  grace  or  his  dignity :  *  Nee 
vero  ille  in  luce  modo,  atque  in  ocults  civium 
magnus,  sed  intus  domique  pnestantior.' " — 
Memoir,  p.  Ix. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  notice  a  pecu- 
liarity which  belonged  to  Dugald  Stewart,  as 
well  as  to  others  of  his  family — an  insensi- 
bility to  the  less  refrangible  colors  of  the 
spectrum.  He  was  unable  to  distinguish  the 
color  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Siberian  crab 
flrom  th^  of  toe  leaves  of  the  treei,  and,  in 
like  manner,  the  colors  d  the  flowers  and 
leaves  of  the  scarlet  {geranium.  With  refer- 
ence both  to  the  intrmsic  and  relative  value 
of  Stewart's  political  teaching,  it  is  well  ob- 
served hy  the  author  of  this  Memoir : — 

"  At  the  tine  when  be  began  to  give  his 
separate  course  of  Political  Economy,  the 
enee  had  hardly  assumed  shape  ana  definite- 
ness  in  the  general  mind  of  the  countrvf 
there  was  no  adequate  appredaUon  on  tne 
part  even  of  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  na- 
tion, either  of  its  proper  sphere  or  of  the 
importance  of  a  scientific  uiscussion  of  its 
topics.  The  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith, 
though  fructiiVing  in  some  of  the  more  re- 
flective and  advanced  minds  of  the  time,  had 
made  little  way  either  with  statesmen  or 
people.  Fox,  as  is  well  known,  spoke  slight- 
mgly  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  It  was 
necessary,  in  fact,  to  vindicate  a  place  for 
PoUtieal  Economr,  to  reiterate,  enforce,  and 
cairy  out,  in  detaued  application  to  the  exist- 
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ing  circumstances  of  society,  the  doctrines  of 
Smith,  in  order  to  obtain  a  general  considera- 
tion for  the  science,  and  acceptance  of  those 
doctrines.  This  was  the  chief  work  to  which 
Mr.  Stewart  set  himself  in  his  course  of 
Political  Economy ;  and  he  certainly  lent 
powerfu!  aid,  both  by  his  general  mlitical 
■peculations,  and  his  teaching  in  Political 
Economy  proper,  in  promoting  the  spread  of 
liberal  viewi  on  those  aubjeota  in  Britain." 
(p.  li.) 

It  M  true  that  in  hii  doctrines  of  PoliUeal 
EoonomT»  Stewart  showed  little  advance 
upon  Aaam  Smith,  as  in  pbilosophv  and  psy- 
oology  he  penetrated  no  further  than  R«d. 
He  populanzed  ond  recommended  doctrines 
which  he  had  made  bis  own,  and  which  he 
had  worked  into  a  coherent  system  of  psj-colo- 
gy,  morals,  and  politics. 

The  volume  from  which  the  above  particu- 
lars of  Stewart  have  been  culled  forms  the 
tenth  of  his  collected  works.  The  editorship 
of  these  had  been  committed,  by  the  trustees 
of  his  daughter,  to  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
He  had  completed  the  publication  of  nine 
volumes  of  the  works,  and  had  revised  for  the 
press  the  three  memoirs  of  Smith,  Bobertson, 
and  Bad,  which  are  pre«ented  in  this  tenth 
Tolume.  The  Memour  which  now  accompa- 
nies these  euays  is  due  to  Mr.  Veitch,  who 
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is  associated  with  the  Rer.  H.  L.  Mansel,  a 
distinguished  metaphysician  at  Oxford,  in  pre- 
paring the  forthcoming  edition  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton's  works.  Of  this  particular 
volume  it  must  be  said  that  it  presents  a 
somewhat  patchwork  character.  Besides  the 
three  essays  of  Stewart's,  there  is  something 
of  a  biographical  notice,  something  of  a 
sketch  of  the  Scotch  philosophy,  and  some 
meagre  extracts  from  his  correspondence. 
There  is  a  little  notice  of  his  recollections  of 
Bums,  a  letter  or  two  fnm  Pans,  a  letter 
eontnung  his  im|nession  of  Sheridan,  which 
was  not  nvorable,  and  a  letter  or  two  ad- 
dressed to  him  respecting  a  curious  case  of 
double-consciousness.  The  whole  work  of 
which  this  forms  the  close,  except  a  merely 
supplemental  volume  of  translations,  and  an 
Index,  BtiU  to  come,  is  a  worthy  memorial  of 
an  eminent  man.  But  the  truths  for  which 
Smith,  Held,  and  Stewart  had  to  do  I>attle 
are  now  an  acknowledged  common  inherit- 
ance ;  and  political  and  psychological  facts, 
which  fifty  years  ago  required  to  be  illustrated 
with  many  words,  may  now  be  enunciated 
more  precisely  in  a  few.  The  monument, 
therefore,  which  has  thus  been  worthily  nused, 
must  be  said  to  be  rather  an  honor  to  the 
dead  than  of  any  particular  service  to  the  liv- 
ing. 


A  ytiw  specimens  of  M.  Niepce  St  Victor's 
photographs  have  been  presentra  to  the  Royal 
Society.  The  especial  merit  of  the  new  process 
is  that  the  picrares  will  not  fade.  In  a  comma- 
nicatinn  to  the  Photographic  Society,  M.  Niepce 
sayit :  "  Everything  leads  to  the  hope  that  pic- 
tures taken  in  this  way  will  bo  much  more  stable 
than  the  photographs  taken  by  the  present  pro- 
cess ;  anu  that  thin  new  mode  of  printing  posi- 
tives, BO  very  simple  and  rapid,  is  the  sought-for 
solution  of  the  important  problem  of  the  abso- 
Inlc  fixing  of  photographic  ptctnres."  Another 
result  will  probably  be,  that  all  the  operations 
of  photography  wiu  come  to  be  cairied  on  in 
ftill  daylight.  It  is  now  clear,  firom  Ae  French 
savant  ■  discoveries.  "  that  li^c  commonicates 
to  certain  sobstanccs  which  it  hu  fallen  apon,  a 
real  activity ;  or  better,  that  certain  bodies  have 
the  properly  of  storing  op  light  in  a  state  of 
pcraisient  activity."  It  is  foond  that  the  process 
Is  accelerated  by  theoseof  a  heated  metal  plate; 
wid  we  hear  that  an  ingenious  individual  has 
exhibited  to  the  Franklin  Institute  at  Philadel- 
phia copies  of  engravings  taken  by  la}nng  the 
engraving  face  downward  on  a  prepared  board, 
and  passing  a  hot  iron  over  die  back. 


"  Tub  Letters,  Conversations,  and  Bacollee- 


tions  of  Coleridge,"  pnblished  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  were,  It  seems,  the  production  of 
Thomas  Allsop,  now  a  refugee  in  America  on 
a  charge  of  complicity  in  Orsini's  conspiracy. 
He  was,  it  appears,  a  favorite  disciple  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Colendge;  and  this  volume  is  published 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Robert  AU- 
BOp,  mainly  to  show  the  unlikelihood  of  the 
chiuge  agaiOBt  his  brother,  hut  also  vrith  a  re- 
gard to  tbs  intrimdc  value  of  the  book. 


HA5CHBSTSB  MeW  AHD  ArTISTS,— ^'  WhSB 

any  of  these  great  cotton  lords  nve  me  a  com- 
mission for  a  pictare,".  observed  an  artist,  a 
Londoner  by  birth,  bat  now  resident  in  Man- 
chester, "  they  always  speak  and  soem  to  foel  as 
if  it  were  they  who  were  the  obliged  party." — 
CAomftera'a  Jbumo/. 


SiD  Fate  or  x  Botal  Bbuo.— The  sold 
watch  which  Charles  gave  Jane  Lane,  and  which 
he  requested  might  descend  as  an  heirloom  to 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house  of  Lane  for  the 
time  being,  was  till  lately  at  Charlecote-honse, 
near  8tnUford-on-Avon,  from  whence  it  was 
stolen,  and  melted  down  in  some  Birmingbam 
reoriving-Jionse.^ —  Wttbrniuter  Rmkm  tor  AjuriL 
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From  The  Speettfor,  U  April. 
SABDtNIA  AND  EUROPE, 
There  are  two  spectacles  witnessed  but  sel- 
dom on  ihH  earth  of  evil  passion  and  sin, 
wliich  exceed  in  impressiveness  every  thing  of 
human  effort,  and  upon  which  the  moral  vision 
dwells  with  a  rare  and  keen  deliffht.  One  is 
that  of  a  brave  good  man  struggUng  with  ad- 
versity, but  inflexible  in  his  adherenoe  to  right 
and  honesty.  The  other  is  that  of  a  small 
nation  battling  for  liberty  and  truth,  white 
environed  by  hostile  governments,  and,  as  it 
were,  with  the  sword's  point  ever  directed  at 
its  throat.  There  ia  a  dramatic  and  ethical 
grandeur  not  unmixed  with  pathos  in  the  sol- 
itan*  itrife  in  each  case.  But  the  solitude, 
while  it  enhances  the  splendor  of  the  struggle 
in  the  iiidividnal  and  the  nation,  while  it  se- 
cures to  its  history^  whether  iasuiDK  in  fidlure 
or  suecesa,  a  deeper  and  more  enduring  rev- 
erence and  admiration  from  all  the  Aituie 
generations  of  men,  is  the  bitterest  reproach 
to  those,  who,  having  power  to  help,  stand 
idly  by  white  these  momentous  issues  between 
heaven  and  hell  are  on  their  trial.  Such  a 
nation  at  this  moment,  struggling  in  noble 
solitude  for  public  right  and  national  exis- 
tence, is  Sardinia.  May  it  not  stand  written 
on  the  indelible  pa^  of  biston-,  that  such  a 
bystanding  nation  indifferent  both  to  the  au' 
gust  conflict  itself,  and  to  its  own  honor  when 
touched  to  the  very  quick  during  its  progress, 
was  this  England  of  ours.  What  Bacon  said 
of  the  general  business  of  the  world  is  more 
emphatically  true  in  this  connexion,  that  none 
but  God  and  angels  can  dare  to  be  mere  look- 
ers-on. And  the  nation  or  the  man  which 
«  stands  by  the  blood  of  its  neighbors,"  thoi^h 
it  may  seem  powerful  to  outward  view,  is  like 
that  oriental  tree,  which  preserves  a  fair  show 
of  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  branches,  while  the 
worm  within  is  turning  its  pith  to  dust  and 
ashes. 

The  debate  in  the  Sardinian  Chambers  upon 
the  Deforesta  law,  brings  out  with  startliiig 
force  the  actual  position  and  work  of  Sardinia, 
and  is  well  timed,  with  the  Cagliari  case,  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  the  people  and  states- 
men of  England  to  a  due  consideration  of  the 
principles  and  duties  involved.  Amid  the 
nankness  and  mihtary  determination  which 
shine  through  the  speeches  of  the  Sardinian 
statesmen,  it  is  easy  to  discern,  what,  indeed, 
Count  Cavour  does  not  shrink  from  express- 
ing, a  profound  anxiety.  And  it  would  be 
strange  were  it  not  so,  when  Europe  is  filled 
with  rumors  about  the  concentration  of  Aus- 
train  troops  on  the  Sardinian  finntier,  when 
the  French  Emperor  bears  himself  so  ambig- 
uously towards  Italy,  as  to  stoop  to  advertise 
himself  through  the  manifesto  of  his  Italian 
assassin,  whose  brain  had  ^ven  way  under 
tyntmyf  for  whidi,  he,  more  than  any  other  I 


man  is  responsible ;  and  while  England^  wbs 
is  her  natural,  and  should  be  her  imeqin*- 

cally  reliiUjle  all)-,  a^nst  the  despotism  tt 
the  cowl  and  sword,  is  playing  fiaat  and  looss 
with  its  arch-natron,  Austria;  and  examiniw 
her  own  legal  rights,  and  critidnng  her  £ 
plomatiHts  with  Uie  languor  of  utfer  indife^ 
ence  rather  than  the  stern  deliberation  wbiek 
is  justified  by  a  stern  purpose.    It  is  lamenta- 
ble that  the  great  lesson  of  1853  should  be  lost 
upon  our  statesmen.    One  thing  was  unmis- 
takabljr  taught  by  that  year  of  diplomstie 
confusion ;  that  national  indecision,  and  lan- 
guid infirmity  in  negotiation,  when  aerioua  uh 
temational  questions  are   involved,  is  the 
course  most  likely  of  all  others  to  prorolw 
war.    England  occupies  so  peculiar  and  ne> 
diatarial  a  position  between  the  Liberal  sad 
Absolutist  fanaticisms  of  Europe,  fanatioiBN 
.  which  lurk  like  smouldering  £^  beneath  tlie 
dry  ashes  of  every  diplomatic  controvenr, 
that  when  her  j  udicial  voice  rings  clear  aMl 
firm  through  the  tumult  of  litigant  pfTfi~*i 
it  wins  deference  and  averts  hostilities.  But 
when  she  is  silent  or  utters  only  stammered 
or  doubtful  words,  then,  indeed,  are  her  owi 
fair  htme  and  the  peace  of  Europe  alike  ea- 
dangered.    It  is,  in  fact,  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  upon  the  moral  attitude  of  England  de> 
pends  yet  the  quesUon  whether  the  problens 
which  press  upon  the  nations  of  Europe  ean 
be  solved  without  that  war  of  opinions,  fdOi 
the  hideous  thought  of  which  men's  minds 
have  become  but  too  familiar  since  the  pro- 
phecy fell  from  Canning's  lips.    It  the  great 
arch  of  Christendom  is  destined  to  lUi  m  so 
terrible  a  manner,  and  prepare  the  groimd, 
after  a  blank  of  barbarism,  for  the  e^fic*  of 
a  new  civilization,  the  great  crash  will  be  dua 
to  this  cause  beyond  ^1  others,  that  its  key- 
stone was  untrue  to  its  function,  the  cootti- 
tulionat  Crown  of  England. 

Upon  the  particular  question  which  dw 
Sardinian  Chambers  are  debating,  it  is  exces- 
sively difficult,  and  fortunately,  we  have  no 
inclinaton  to  pass  an  opinion  on  its  judicial  st- 
pects.  -  It  is  not  possible  for  English  laymoi 
or  lawyers  to  affirm  di^mattcally  that  the  ju- 
dicial s\'stem  which  is  our  great  aafi»uard,  i> 
political  and  private  cases,  is  invanablri^ 
plicable  to  questions  inTolving  such  deucati 
issues  at  this  moment  as  the  assassination  of 
Kings,  in  a  country  so  peculiarly  situated  m 
PiedmonL  The  only  aspect  of  the  case  seii- 
ously  affecting  the  well-wishera  of  I^iedmon^ 
is  satisfied  by  the  emphatic  declaraiiona  of 
able  statesmen  and  soldiers  Uke  Cavour  and 
La  Marmora  that  they  are  not  acting  under 
foreign  pressure.  Fronded  that  the  IMia- 
esta  Taw  is  not  made  the  instrument  of  judicisl 
iniquity,  a  supposition  forbidden  by  the  char- 
acter of  King  and  Minsters,  it  is  :mroatrnal 
that  it  has  the  collateral  merit  or  demerit  cf 
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eonrniating  that  eniEmatle  personage,  vho 
Beetns  compounded  or  Julian  and  Cagliostro, 
irith  ft  Rlight  infiuion  of  'nberius,  ue  Em* 
peror  of  the  French.  With  us  the  case  of 
the  Government  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  dif- 
ferent. For,  in  the  iirst  place,  ire  had  heen 
plainly  put  under  the  pressure  .of  the  French 
snny,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  few  per- 
sons who  had  critically  examined  the  pro- 
posed Conspiracy  Bill,  had  satisfied  them- 
selves that  its  provisions  were  of  a  kind  anom- 
alous to  our  jurisprudence,  and  upon  all 
greunds  of  jurisprudence  and  jjoUcy  utterly:' 
unacceptable.  If  no  point  of  right  is  sacn- 
*ficed,  Sardinan  statesmen  are  right  to  throw 
tubs  to  Imperial  whales ;  for  the  chance  even 
of  securing  alliances. 

For  while  Count  CaTOur  spoke  in  a  atrun 
which  showed  that  the  King  and  his  advis- 
ers hold  themselves  pledgM  to  the  eause 
of  Italan  indcjwndence,  while  their  actions 
appear  so  plainly  to  be  a  throwing  down  of 
the  guantlet  to  the  Austro-Roman  despotic 
powers  of  Italy,  all  true  Sardinian  patriots 
and  sympathizers  should  acquiesce  in  the  ne- 
cessity which  imparts  a  diplomatic  and  bel- 
ligerent  character  to  legislative  acts.  In  ef- 
fect, Count  Cavour  says  to  the  Chambers,  not 
so  much  that  Sardinia  will  take  up  the  cause 
of  Italian  freedom,  as  that  she  is  m  the  very 
thick  of  the  fight  for  it,  and  must  try  for  for- 
eign alliances  to  help  her  to  success. 

Still,  the  course  is  a  hamdoua  one,  and 
Sardinian  statesmen  wilt  be  too  keen  not  to 
see  that  the  friendship  of  French  Imperial- 
ism, as  practically  expounded  by  Uie  Delphic 
doctor  who  represents  it  on  the  throne,  is  a 
stran  ge  nrraory  wherein  to  temper  the  weapons 
whidi  are  to  revolutionize  Italy,  in  a  constilu- 
tionnl  sense,  a  striking  phrase  used  during  the 
Sardinian  debates.  Count  Cavour  appears  to 
suggest  to  the  Chambers,  that  if  they  would 
build  up  an  everlasting  political  habitation 
they  muftt  not  be  over-scrupulous  in  making 
friends  with  the  French  Mammon  of  unright- 
eousncRS.  But  it  is  not  for  Englishmen,  wnile 
their  country  lies  under  the  appearance  of 
skulking  from  plain  international  duties  un- 
der the  cover  of  diplomatic  mistakes,  and  le- 

fil  difficulties,  to  be  over  censorious  with 
iedmont,  if  she  grasps  doubtful  or  unclean 
handn  in  her  hour  of  agony. 

The  intensity  of  the  strife  of  principle,  in 
which  Piedmont  represents  the  right  and  the 
truth,  is  shown  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  the 
way  in  which  the  moat  responsible  orators  of 
the  Sardinian  Chambers  have  torn  to  pieces 
all  the  veils  of  diplomatic  reserve.  All  the 
world  knows  and  on  indisputable  authority 
how  coldly  selfish  is  the  republican  liberalism 
of  your  *Lamartbes,  and  your  Cavaignacs  j 
and  with  what  polite  cynicism  distinguished 
French  literary  statesmen  can  tell  the  leader 
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of  the  van  of  Italian  freedom  that  they  pre- 
vented the  President  of  the.  Republic  wnea 
haltwillins  from  giving  French  help  to  Italian 
armies,  u  will  ne  felt  throughput  Europe 
that  this  frankness  represents  the  sound  policy 
of  which  overpowering  nticesuty  is  the  best 
teacher  and  evinces  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
power  of  public  sentiment  m  this  age.  For 
to  recall  to  the  Emperor  the  sentiments  of  the 
President  is  at  once  to  warn  Austria  to  pru- 
dence, and  the  Monarch  himself  that  infidelity 
to  this  purpose,  following  so  many  infidelities, 
might,  if  nothing  else  did,  make  of  his  throne 
the  unsteady  and  perishable  thing,  which  the 
Republic  itself  proved  to  be. 

But,  again  we  say,  what  of  EngUmd  t  It 
would  appear  that  the  Law-officers  of  the 
Crown  are  really  In  aeiioua  doubt  ai  to  the  le- 
gally or  illegality  of  the  Neapolitan  proceed- 
mgs  touching  the  Cagliari,  though  clear  a^  to 
the  unlawfulness  of  the  detention  of  PaA 
and  Watt.  We  must  emphatically  say  that 
we  care  not  how  much  statesmen  and  lawyers 
deliberate,  nay,  the  longer  and  deeper  the 
better,  provided  the  deliberations  are  intended 
to  secure  an  impregnable  position  for  action, 
and  are  not  a  mere  cover  for  delay,  or  doubt- 
ing purpose.  Therefore,  we  are  for  from  en- 
deavoring to  prejudge  questions  on  which 
we  would  have  such  grave  issues  of  action 
depend.  At  the  same  time,  is  it  not  a  little 
dimenlt  to  understand  where  the  doubt  in 
pronoimcing  against  the  Neapolitan  pontion 
really  lies.  The  whole  case  is  that  of  a  ves- 
sel, perfectly  legitimate  in  original  character, 
used  for  a  temporary  anti-Neapolttan  purpose, 
but  restore  to  her  normal  authority,  and  ca]>- 
tured  after  the  restoration  by  the  vis  mt^jor 
of  Neapolitan  frigates,  beyond  the  sea-limit 
of  Neapolitan  junsdiction.  We  are  not  in- 
sensible to  the  very  important  truth,  that  of- 
ten legal  doubts,  which  appear  to  the  lay 
mind  as  mere  tririalities,  are  matters  of  truly 
vital  import  But  in  this  case  the  het>itation 
touching  tlie  point  of  capture  in  the  minds  of 
English  Jurists  is,  as  yet,  inexplicable  to  us. 
And  we  anxiously  wait  for  the  publication  of 
the  opinions  of  all  thi  Law-tnGcers  for  en- 
lightenment. In  our  view  Lord  Clarendon 
swved  this  pmnt,  when  he  wrote  in  the  famous 
letter  of  suggestions  to  Sir  James  Hudson, 
that  it  wns  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  Cagliari 
as  not  having  been  captured  by  force.  And, 
after  all,  the  real  question  of  law  in  the 
case  does  not  touch  the  mere  capture  in  its 
inception,  but  the  proceedings,  taken  as  a 
whole,  of  Naples  in  regard  to  the  vessel. 
And  we  await  with  no  little  curiositj*  and  anx- 
iety, the  announcement  of  that  tram  of  legal 
reasoning,  which  shall  acquit  the  acts  of  Na- 
ples in  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  the 
vessel  from  the  charge  of  almost  wilful  vio- 
latim  <^  maratime  international  law:  and. 
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shall  nhow  that  the  reasonings  on  which  the 
acts  are  founded  are  not  what  competent  ju- 
rists have  pronounced  them,  a  subversion  of 
auch  law  in.  its  very  ibundatioDs  of  principle 
and  authority. 

The  development  of  this  question,  and  of 
the  Sardinian  position  towaras  Europe  gen- 
erally cannot,  according  to  all  preaent  ap- 
pearances, be  long  postponed.  If  we  re^at 
again  the  memonble  expreauon  of  opinion, 
wat  "constitutional  govemment  is  on  its 
trial,"  it  is  because  we  feel  that  England  is  as 
much  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  world's  opinion 
as  Sardinia  in  that  great  litigation.  The  con- 
science of  mankind,  which  In  these  cases  is  an 
inexorable  judge,  pronounces  that  Dree  gov- 
ernments should  deal  with  one  another  as  be- 
ing of  the  household  of  political  faith.  And 
no  mere  motive  of  diplomatic  necessity,  in  the 
case  of  a  powerful  empire  tike  that  of  Eng- 
land, will  excuse  such  rapprochement  to  des- 
potic powers  as  shall  prevent,  or  appear  to 
prevent,  the  discharge  of  duUes  which  de- 
Tolve  upon  us  not  merely  from  political  sym- 
pathy, not  merely  as  the  guardians  of  Euro- 
pean liberties,  but  as  the  parties  principally 
interested  in  the  maritime  taw  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  agreeable  to  find  English  statesmen 
complacently  drawing  a  distinction  between 
oar  national  duties  to  Park  and  Watt,  and 
our  international  as  regards  the  CagUari,  es- 
pecially when  the  two  appear  bound  together 
m  the  law  and  reason  of  the  special  question. 
And  every  Englishman  must  feel  the  atti- 
tude of  Sardinia  towards  France  as  a  per- 
sonal reproach.  No  person  who  is  capable 
of  justly  appreciating  the  King  and  statesmen 
and  people  of  Sardinia  can  suppose  that  this 
conciliatory  demeanor  to  the  French  Emperor 
is  due  to  inclination.  And  we  for  our  part, 
are  able  to  affirm  the  contrary  upon  grounds 
not  of  mere  speculation  but  of  authoritative 
iuiowledge.  It  is  to  England  that  the  eyes 
of  Sardinians  are  tumra.  It  is  England 
which  is  and  must  be  the  Mecca  of  modem 


constitutionalists  ;  it  is  towards  England  thit 
are  set  the  fsces  of  those  who  pray  for  the 
dawn  of  a  happier  day  upon  this  Eurojte  of 
noble  scientific  civitiiuition,  and  vulvar  potit- 
ical  despotism.  Beyond  a  doubt  we  cannot 
take  up  the  political  r^eneration  of  the 
whole  world,  or  draw  the  sword  to  establiib 
constitutional  kingdoma  in  Europe.  We 
have  diflflculties  and  dutiea  enough  to  fhrfail 
world-wide  schemes  of  political  propagandio^ 
had  not  the  experience  of  mankind  eondenmed 
their  very  principle.  But  at  leaat  we  can  aad 
must  do  our  duty ;  at  least  we  are  bound  not 
to  shrink  from -the  defence  of  our  allies  m 
plain  questions  of  right,  because  we  are  tied 
and  bound  by  the  silken  chains  of  the  diplo- 
matic salons  of  Europe,  and  infected  br  the 
abominable  doctrine  which  would  repeal  all 
rules  of  international  right  under  the  plea 
of  keeping  in  chains  the  wild  beast  of  tlH 
Revolution. 

Those  who  believe  that  men  or  nations  whs 
shrink  &om  their  duty  are  choatised,  a  lav 
which  certanly  is  not  yet  repealed,  shoali 
keep  these  thmgs,  and  ponder  Uiem  in  ihor 
hearts.  The  empire  which  haa  defied  the 
world  in  arms,  and  rode  victoriously  through 
the  storms  of  Spanish  and  French  despotisms, 
keeping  for  the  world's  admiration  a  sacpi 
soil  of  liberty  untouched  for  eight  centuries  t./ 
the  invader's  foot  may  not  survive  a  wilfu 
departure  from  its  chief  duty.  If  tlie  insular 
position  which  has  hitherto  been  the  sign  ot 
our  political  individuality,  become  the  sign  of 
an  egotistical  indifierence,  there  will  be  s 
heavy  retribution.  But  we  will  not  entertain 
this  doubt  or  dread.  England  will  be  true 
to  herself,  and  will  speak  at  last  in  no  doubtful 
voice.  If  the  peace  of  Europe  is  to  be  pre- 
served there  is  no  way  so  sure  and  just  u 
that.  If  not,  we  believe  ahe  will  erer  throw 
her  sword  into  the  scale  of  right.  For  tbs 
sun  of  the  political  firmament  la  not  yet  de»* 
tined  to  be  struck  out. 


The  Cost  of  a  Uodsbn  Belle.— I  saw 

her  (lancing  in  the  ball.  Around  her  snowy 
brow  were  set  £500 ;  Bach  would  have  been  the 
answer  of  any  jeweller  to  the  question,  "  What 
are  those  diamonds  ?  "  With  the  gentle  undu- 
lation of  her  hosom  there  rose  and  fell  exactly 
£S0  10s.  The  sum  bore  the  guise  of  a  brooch 
gold  and  enamel.  Her  fairy  form  was  in- 
vested in  ten  guineas,  represented  by  a  slip  of 
lilac  satin,  and  this  was  orerlatd  by  thirty 
euincos  more  in  two  skirts  of  white  lace.  Tsste- 
fttlly  down  each  side  of  the  latter  were  six  half- 
crowns,  which  so  many  bows  of  purple  ribbon 
had  come  to.   The  lower  margin  of  the  thir^- 


goinea  skirts  were  edged  with  eleven  addiooari 

gaineas,  the  value  of  some  eight  yards  of  silw 
fringe,  n  qutirter  of  a  yard  in  depth.  Her  taper 
waist,  taking  zone  and  clasp  together,  I  cslei- 
latcd  to  bo  conflncd  by  £30  sterhng.  Her  deb- 
cotely  rounded  arms,  the  glove  of  spollest  Hi 
being  added  to  the  gold  bracelet  which  cncirrM 
the  little  wrist,  may  be  said  to  have  been  adonel 
with  £22  56  6d,  and  patting  Oie  silk  and  sslii 
at  the  lowest  figure,  I  should  say  she  wore  lu 
6d  on  her  feet.  Thus  altogether  was  this  tbini 
of  light,  &is  creature  of  loveliness,  arrayed  frM 
top  to  toe,  excluitirely  of  little  auodlritf .'  in  JUM 
n».~ifg  iibtt  Book. 
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MATH  OF  GEN.  PERSIFOB  FRAZER  SMITH. 

[Compllsd  from  The  Cnion,  Mew  York  F.Yeninz 
Poet.  New  York  Tfanea,  National  Intelligencer,  aaa 
Vom  American.]  • 

The  telegraph  annoimoes  ■  great  Ion  to 
the  axmy  ud  the  natjon.  General  Fernfor 
F.  Smith  died  at  Leavenworth,  on  Sunday, 
16th  May.  He  left  here  a  month  ago  in  fee- 
ble health,  but  with  the  hope  that  travel  and 
change  of  air  would  produce  a  reaction  in  a 
system  long  worn  by  disease.  This  hope  was 
in  some  degree  realized,  and  until  a  few  days 
before  his  decease,  there  was'a  visible  improve* 
ment  in  his  condition.  The  appointment  of 
General  Smith  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
army  of  Utah  was  eamestly  solicited  by  him. 
When  remonstrated  with  by  lus  firtends  on  the 
danger  of  soch  lennee  to  one  in  his  condition, 
his  invariable  reply  was,  that  be  eonld  not  die 
in  a  better  place— at  his  post—"  with  harness 
on."  His  ardent  patriotism  and  military 
spirit  grew  stronger  and  brighter  as  his  phys- 
ical system  and  vigor  declined.  He  was  in- 
deed imjMrtunate  in  his  soticitations  for  the 
difficult  and  laborious  service,  to  which  he  had 
been  ordered  by  the  government,  in  the  hope 
cherished  by  his  friends,  that  such  service 
would  improve  his  health,  and  with  an  un- 
bounded confidence  in  his  wisdom,  judgment, 
aid  admirable  military  qualities. 

He  was  bora  in  Philadelphia  in  November, 
1798.  He  was  a  son  of  Jonathan  Smith, 
formerly  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylva* 
nta,  and  afterwards  cashio:  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  The  maternal  grandfather 
of  General  Smith  was  Persilbr  Fraxer,  who 
was  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Revolution* 
ary  Army.  General  Smith  was  bred  to  the  law. 
After  graduating  with  honor  at  Princeton  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  Mr.  Charles  Chaun- 
cey,  in  Philadelphia,  and  upon  his  admisHion 
removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  passed  the 
greater  port  of  bis  lifle,  filling  many  civil  and 
judicial  offices  in  that  city  with  grest  credit 
and  distinction.  Throughout  his  whole  life — 
even  during  his  judicial  serneei — his  .eadmg 
pasnon  waa  for  arms,  his  tasie  waaever  decided- 
iy  nulitary.  For  a  long  time  he  commanded  a 
very  briUiant  volunteer  company  and  battalion ; 
and  was  never  happier  than  when  he  could 
exchange  the  ermine  for  the  military  garb. 
His  first  service,  however,  in  the  field  was  ren- 
dered during  the  Seminole  war,  when,  obedi- 
ent to  the  call  of  General  Games,  he  raised  a 
few  regiments  of  volunteers,  and  with  incredi- 
ble xapidi^  muched  to  the  scene  of  war,  and 


participated  in  a  very  brilliant  and  efficient 
manner  in  the  most  trying  events  of  that  long 
and  vexatious  contesL  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion he  attracted  the  special  attention  of  Gen- 
erals Gaines,  Seott»  and  Taylor,  and  received 
thnr  omfidaiee,  which  he  ever  afterwards  re- 
tamed. 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  service  he  re* 
suraed  his  judicial  functions  in  New  Orleans. 
In  the  midst  of  these  duties,  in  the  spring  of 
1846,  the  news  of  the  alarming  situation  of 
Gen.  Taylor  on  the  Rio  Grande,  when  pur- 
sued by  Arista  and  Ampudia  with  overwhelm- 
ing forces,  reached  New  Orleans,  and  fired 
the  military  ardor  of  Gen.  Smith  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  abandoned  a  most  lucrative 
and  valu^le  office,  and  proceeded  to  organize 
a  large  fbrce  of  volunteers  to  reinforce  Gen. 
Taylor.  It  was  by  the  express  wish  of  Gene- 
ral Taylor  that  this  command  was  given  to 
Gen.  Smith.  The  result  of  his  labors  in  the  or> 
ganiiatlon  of  this  force  exhibits  the  most  won- 
derful  instance  in  our  histo^  of  the  ipilitary 
resources  and  spirit  of  our  people,  as  well  as 
of  the  high  qualities  of  this  gallant  officer. 
In  six  weeks'  time  five  regiments,  all  equipjwd 
and  in  an  excellent  state  of  organization, 
were  on  thdr  way  to  join  Gen.  Taylor.  Gen. 
Smith  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  this  force, 
which  was  double  the  whole  army  of  Gen. 
Taylor.  This  timely  reinforcement  enabled 
the  latter  General  to  proceed  more  rapidly 
and  vigorously  in  the  capture  and  occupation 
of  the  Mexican  territory  along  the  Kio 
Grande,  and  on  the  forward  march  into  the 
interior  of  the  country. 

The  fierce  battle  of  Monterey  brought  out 
the  fiill  energies  of  the  man,  and  developed 
the  abilities  of  Uie  officer)  and  for  his  servica 
on  that  day  he  was  breveted  Brigadier  Gene- 
ral. He  remained  with  Gen.  Taylor  until 
the  expedition  to  Vera  Cruz  was  determined 
upon,  when  he  was  one  of  the  officers  detailed 
for  serrice  under  General  Scott.  This  was 
the  period  when  Taylor,  reduced  to  great 
straits  by  the  order  withdrawing  some  of  his 
best  troops,  fell  into  that  fit  of  rage,  which 
has  not  passed  from  the  memory  of  readers 
of  the  history  of  that  memorable  campaign. 
Among  those  with  whom  Taylw  was  loth  to 
part,  was  Gen.  Smith. 

After  joining  the  army  under  Scott,  illnesa 
prevented  Gen.  Smith  from  takmg  an  active 
part  in  the  confiicts  that  marked  the  passage 
of  the  army  from  Vera  Cm  to  Contreras, 
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The  battle  which  occurred  at  the  latter  point, 
however,  was  one  where  he  anunied  a  posi- 
tion BO  prominent  that  the  engagement  haa 
become  indissoluble  connected  with  his  name. 

In  Ills  official  report  of  this  battle,  Oeni  Scott 
spoke  of  Gen.  Smith  in  these  complimentary 
lermn  :  "  He  closely  directed  the  whole  attack 
in  front  with  his  habitual  coolness  and  ability.'* 
This  was  the  first  of  the  great  battles  fought 
in  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  and  the  success  of 
the  Americans  was  justly  attributed  to  a 
movement  planned  by  Gen.  Smith,  for  tum- 
mg  the  enemy's  left  and  gaining  their  rear ;  a 
manoeuvre  which  proved  entirely  successful 
and  gained  the  day  fbr  the  Americans.  On 
the  day  of  the  capture  of  Contrems,  the 
battle  of  Churubusco  was  fought,  and  Gen. 
Smith  was  also  conspicuous  in  that  conflict. 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed,  with  other 
officers,  to  n^otiate  tlie  ArmiKtice.  At  the 
resumption  of  hostilities  he  participated  in 
the  affair  of  Chapultepec,  and  was  in  active 
service  at  the  capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 
His  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Contreras  pro- 
cured his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Major 
General  by  brevet,  dating  from  the  20th  of 
August,  1847. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Gen,  Smith 
was  ordered  to  California,  where  he  held 
command  of  the  Military  Department ;  and 
ne  afterwards  held  a  similar  command  in 
Texas.  For  several  years  past,  he  had  been 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  West, 
with  head-quarters  at  St.  Louis.  This  De- 
partment includes  the  country  west  of  the 


Misnssip]n,  and  east  of  the  Ro^y  Mom- 
tains,  excluuveof  thelKatriet  included  in  the 
Departments  of  Texu  and  Xew  Mouca 

On  the  IfitH  of  April  last,  Gm.  Smith  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Department 
of  Utah,  and  of  the  troops  destined  for  it, 
according  to  his  brevet  rank. 

Since  his  service  in  Texas,  Gen.  Smith  hsd 
suffered  greatly  from  a  chronic  diarrhcea, 
which  enieebled  his  frame  and  incapacitated 
him  for  severe  labor.  Possessed,  however,  of 
an  indomitable  energy,  and  cherishing  a  hope 
that  his  disease  had  assumed  more  bvorablr 
symptoms,  he  undertook  the  commisuoa. 
His  cadaverous  countenance  and  wasted  fom 
occasioned  alarm  among  the  Jnenda  who  nw 
him  recently  at  Carlisle,  whither  he  was  sum- 
moned as  a  member  of  the  Court  Martial  on 
Col.  Sumner.  His  natural  Tivacity,  however, 
did  not  forsake  him.  He  was  a»  agreeable 
gentleman  as  well  as  a  gallant  officer,  sad 
gathered  about  him  troops  of  attached  snd 
faithful  friends.  He  wore  his  well-eamd 
laurels  with  the  grace  and  modesty  erf  a  ttw 
gentleman. 

The  prominent  features  of  his  character 
were  great  tact,  excellent  judgment,  the  moct 
agreeable  and  impressive  manner,  full  of  siib- 

'  plicity,  and  sincerity,  and  intense  military  ea- 

;  thusiasm  and  ardor. 

His  personal  appearance  was  soldierly  snd 

'  impressive.    He  had  light  hair,  a  keen  eye. 

{  and  was  of  middle  height,  stoutly  built  sod 
quick  in  his  movemenia.  He  leaves  a  widov 
and  one  son,  Dr.  Howard  Smith,  of  N'ev 

.  Orleans. 


Thb  Kino  of  Sardinia. — A  European  war 
miglit  lead  to  tbe  emancipation  of  Ix>inbardo 
Venetia,  and  in  that  comi  who  bat  Victor  Envin- 
uel  would  Iw  railed  to  reign  over  the  kingdom 
of  constttotional  Italy  ?  lie  is  but  thirtv-ci),'ht 
years  of  age,  and  it  in  impoHsiblo  to  say  tnat  ho 
may  not  t)c  reserved  to  atisiKt  in  great  events, 
and  fullil  a  high  destiny.  His  detestation  of 
Austria  in  well  known,  and  contributcn  to  tlie 
popularity  lie  enjoys  amongst  bis  subjects — a 
loyal  race,  long  and  di-uplv  attached  to  the 
house  of  Savo^.  I  believe  that  nothing  in  tbo 
world  would  give  him  such  jilcasurc,  would  ren- 
der bim  BO  cumplotcly  hnppy,  n«  to  find  himself 
in  a  position  to  lead  across  tlie  Ticino  sucb  an 
army  as  could  contend,  with  a  fair  chance  of 
■access,  against  the  Austrian  legions.  With 
that  army  at  his  bottk.  and  with  the  chivalrous 
and  nobk'-bcarted  La  Marmora,  who  looks  like 
A  Paladin  of  old,  by  his  side,  he  would  fear  no 
foe,  and  feci  confident  of  victory.  Ilix  tasto  is 
for  action  rather  than  for  council;  he  prefers 
fWtte  field  to  thocabincti  His  mode  of  life  proves 
^■^b ;  be  detesu  court  forms  and  ceremonies,  and 
^PHMI  the  greater  part  of  lua  tima  in  burning 


and  shooting.  Nothing  afflicts  him  more  dtsa 
tbe  arrival  here  of  great  personages,  to  whov 
ho  is  obliged  to  give  i^tate  receptions  and  grsod 
cntertainmcntit.  His  tastes  are  not  intellertnsl. 
and  his  private  life  inij>ht  occasion  scandal  in 
England ;  but  a  moral  sovereign  would  be  ooi 
of  place  in  Pic«imont;  and  his  subjects  nnile 
indulgently  at  his  amours,  which  arv  of  no  vctt 
elevated  daseription.  lie  is.  in  fact,  verv  mncii 
what  he  looks-— a  frank,  straightfbrwartl  msa. 
haling  humbug,  somewhat  of  a  scnKualiet,  wirii 
little  talent,  but  an  honest  heart.  He  han  bceo 
seen  in  England,  and  his  portrait  is  familiar  to 
most  i>coplc — his  sqnare  and  rather  heavy  fig- 
ure, his  broad  chest  and  huU-ntH^k,  his  caQ^uou^ 
moiMtache,  bluff  features,  and  head  very  madi 
thrown  back.  Ho  looks  best  in  uniform 'and  oa 
horseback;  on  foot  his  appcaranco  is  notveir 
majestic.  Whatever  his  defects,  however,  htf 
subjects  like  him  well,  and  certainly  would  be 
sorry  to  change  him  for  another,  lloncsty  of 
purpose,  and  a  sincere  attachment  to  liberty,  aai 
respect  for  a  plighted  word,  are  at  least  as  m- 
porunt  qualities  in  a  king,  as  brilliant  ulaM 
and  a  fasdnatmg  extarior^iNaclmarf 
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802      THE  TWO  VOICKS.— KEEP 

THE  TWO  VOICES. 
"  What'b  this  ?  "  growled  the  old  British  Lion 
— as  sulky  * 
Ab  a  licar  witli  Roro  head — "  What's  this  nun- 
pns  I  heul" 
And  ho  heaved  up  his  carcase,  so  bony  and 
balky, 

On  his  massive  fbre-armB,  and  cocked  each 

tawny  ear 

To  where,  'tother  side  of  a  neighboring  rivulet, 
Crowed  the  French  Cock,  aa  none  but  the 
French  Cock  can  crow ; 
Foin^blank,  aa  a  duck-ehooter  levels  his  swivel, 
*  at 

The  lion's  ear,  that  Cock-ardoodle  did  go. 

Let  IcamM  zoologists  find  out  die  reason, 
'Tis  B  hft  that  die  Lion  hates  Cbonttcleer's 
stndn, 

And  so  sure  as  it  soonds,  from  the  leonine  wear 

sand 

Comes  a  growl,  saying  plr^j — "Don't  try 
that  again  I " 

'Tis  an  equally  curious  fact  in  zoology 
That  the  growl  of  the  Lion  so  wo^  on  the 
Cock, 

That  it  sets  hini  a  crowing :  and  ndther'a  apol- 
ogy 

Addressed  to  the  other,  can  soften  the  shock. 
'Tis  this  mtitnal  action  of  crowing  and  howl- 
ing. 

Which  accounts  for  what  lately  has  pnzzlcd 
ua  uii — 

The  old  British  Lion's  grim,  undcrtoncd  growl- 
ing, 

,And  the  the  trumpeting  toneg  of  the  Cock  of 
old  Gaul. 

Cest  pba  fiat  ^'mr-^  fact,  quite  a  Derrons 
phenemenon ; 
But  though  harmless  at  first,  it  excites  before 
long: 

And  the  best  way  to  att^  the  attack  when  it's 

comin'  on, 

Is  to  muzzle  the  beast     you  stop  the  bird's 
song. 

But  that  much  admired  wt,  Dqctok  LO018 
Napoleoh, 
While  suggesting  the  one  means,  the  other 
omits ; 

Of  the  operant  noises,  he'd  stifle  tlio  whole  o' 
one. 

Bat  let's  'tother  trumpet  as  all  into  fits. 
To  clap  on  the  old  British  lion  a  mozzle. 
While  the  French  Cock's  let  crow,  ftom  the 
Mon^tKt'*  perch, 
E'en  Doctor  Napolboh's  adroitnen  will  poz- 
zle. 

Though  the  Press  fae  has  padlodted,  and  ho- 
cussed  the  Church. 

Bnt  if  Europe's  distnrbod,  by  the  old  Lfen's 

roaring, 

Till  Bear,  Turkey,  Vultures,  are  sciied  from 

repose, 

There's  one  way,  and  hut  one,  of  quiet  restor- 
ing, 

And  thiu's  to  pat  stop  to  the  Gallic  cock's 
crows. 


UP  THE  CHANNEL  FLEET, 

Till  then  be  a8:iured  the  old  Lion  will  gmmbia: 
And  had  best  not  be  asked  to  lie  down  with 
the  Lamb; 

Of  all  food  his  averaran's  the  pie  known  ■ 

humble. 

He  won't  take  it  e'en  from  his  old  keeptr, 
Pau  I  —PvauJt,  20  Mardi. 


KEEP  UP  THE  CHANNEL  FLEET. 
His  army  oar  Ally  has  made 

Six  hundred  thousand  stronc. 
Of  that  we  need  not  feel  afraiif ; 

Suspicion  would  be  wrong  ; 
Raised  fifty  thousand  sailors  more. 

True  news  if  we  repeat, 
Thouf^h  he  may  not  threat  England's  sboi^ 

Keep  up  your  Channel  Fleet. 

A  lot  of  new  screw  ships  of  war. 

Too,  ho  has  built  of  late. 
We  owd  not  adt  what  they  are  for. 

Nor  our  oinnion  state ; 
Yet  our  own  Navy  to  increase 

It  likewise  will  be  meet ; 
For  all  the  hope  yon  have  of  peace. 

Keep  up  yonr  Channel  Fleet  1 

All  seamen  under  forty  years, 

Arc  levied  by  our  friend ; 
That  measure  need  not  rouse  our  ftan. 

To  nothing  can  it  tend. 
But  prcparuuons  also  should 

On  our  side  bo  complete ; 
If  you  regard  yonr  coanbVa  good. 

Keep  up  your  Channel  Irleet. 

No  naval  power  has  France  to  dread. 

None  menaces  lier  coast ; 
What  put  it  in  her  ruler's  head 

To  swell  her  naval  host  ? 
Has  he  been  arming,  Russian  schemes 

Of  conquest  to  defeat  ? 
Though  likely  that  snggestion  seesni. 

Keep  up  yonr  Channel  Fleet. 

The  Yankee  I^bosters  may 

Have  waked  his  anxious  care. 
Lest  General  Walker  should,  some  day. 

To  land  at  Cherbourg,  dare. 
Unless  a  mighty  force  marine 

Compelled  him  to  retreat. 
Still,  Ministers  of  England's  Qaeen, 

Keep  up  your  Channel  Fleet. 

YeuiUot,  that  frenzied  fool,  or  knaT^ 

That  minion  of  the  Pope, 
At  England  may  hut  idly  rave 

With  vain  malicious  hope. 
He  Bays  we  soon  shall  with  "  supreme 

Humiliation  "  meet : 
The  brute  though  you  an  ass  may  deem. 

Keep  up  yonr  Channel  Fleet. 

And  keep  vonr  army  up  as  well, 

Although  at  some  expense  ; 
For  what  may  chance  we  cannot  tell 

Within  a  few  d^s  hence. 
But  keep,  wo  chiefly  do  beseech. 

Beg,  pray,  implore,  entreat. 
Our  wooden  walls  witboat  a  breach ; 

Keep  up  your  Chaonel  Fleet. 
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Ficub  The  Edlnlmr^  Beriew. 

The  Works  6f  the  late  Edgar  Allan  Poet 
vnth  a  Memoir  6y  Bu/m  WUmot  Qria- 
wold,  and  Natiea  of  hta  L^t  and  Oeniut 
by  N.  P.  WiUis  and  J.  S.  LoweO.  4  toIb. 
New  York:  1857. 

Edoak  Allan  Foe  was  mconteBtibly  one 
of  the  most  worthless  persons  of  whom  we 
have  any  record  in  the  world  of  letters. 
Many  authors  may  have  been  as  idle ;  many  as 
hnpnnident;  some  as  drunken  and  dlsripated; 
and  a  few,  perhaps,  as  treacherous  and  un- 
grateful ;  but  Ae  seema  to  have  succeeded  in 
attracting  and  combining,  in  his  own  person, 
all  the  floatingviceB  which  genius  had  hitherto 
shown  itself  capable  of  grasping  in  its  widest 
and  most  eccentric  orbit.  As  the  faults  of 
this  writer  present  themselres  more  upon  a 
level  with  the  ordinary  gaze  than  the  loftier 
qualities  which  his  friends  ascribe  to  him,  we 
shall  venture  to  introduce  him  to  the  reader, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  his  humbler  eTcry 
day  actions  \  satisfied  that  it  is  not  of  much 
moment  how  a  picture  has  been  commenced, 
if  the  proportions  prove  correct  at  last. 
Fuseli,  as  we  know,  preferred  b^iinning  his 
•ketch  of  the  human  figure  at  the  lowest 
point,  and  woriced  firom  the  fbot  upwards. 
Jn  liiu  manner,  we  shall  begin  with  the  de< 
feots, — or,  to  give  them  their  true  title,  with 
the  substantial  vices,  of  Edgar  Poe, — propos- 
ing to  ourselves  to  ascend  ultimately  to  his 
virtues,  should  we  discover  any ;  at  all  events, 
to  those  rare  qualities  and  endowments,  the 
demonstration  of  which  has  entitled  him  to 
no  mean  place  on  the  rolls  of  the  Temple  of 
Fame. 

He  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  blackguard  of 
undeniable  mark.  Yet  his  chances  of  success 
at  the  outset  of  life  were  great  and  manifold. 
Nature  was  bouutiful  to  him  \  bestowing  upon 
him  a  pleasing  person  and  excellent  talents. 
Fortune  fevored  him ;  education  and  soae^ 
expanded  and  polished  his  mteUeett  and  im- 
proved his  manner  mto  an  innmtating  and 
almost  irresiBtible  address.  Upon  these  foun- 
dations he  took  his  stand ;  be<^e  early  very 
popular  amongst  his  associates ;  and  might 
have  erected  a  laudable  reputation,  had  he 
possessed  ordinary  prudence.  But  he  defied 
his  good  Genius.  There  was  a  perpetual 
strife  between  him  and  virtue,  in  which  virtue 
was  never  triumphant  Hia  moral  stamen 
was  weak,  and  dnnanded  resolute  treatment; 
but  instead  of  MddDg  a  bramng  and  healthy 


atmosphere,  he  preferred  the  impurer  airs, 
and  gave  way  readily  to  those  low  and  vulgar 
appetites,  which  infiiHibly  rehiz  and  press 
down  th«  victim  to  the  lowest  state  of  sodal 
abasement 

He  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  descent,  after 
many  alarms,  many  warnings,  that  might 
have  deterred  him,  and  induced  him  to  try 
another  course.  For  the  most  instructive 
teaching  of  Edgar  Poe  was  in  the  roughest 
school  of  life.  He  had,  indeed,  for  a  brief 
period  the  advantage  of  some  grave  counselat 
Charlottesville.  But  he  left  that  place  early, 
when  hia  intellect  was  merely  in  its  adolescent 
state.  It  was  in  his  subsequent  transit 
through  poverty  and  degradation,  when  he 
had  to  battle  not  only  with  the  world,  but 
also  with  those  compunctious  visitors  that 
force  their  way  into  the  most  obstinate  bosom 
that  he  received  his  most  valuable  lessons. 
The  natural  soil,  however,  was  barren  of 
good.  The  seed  was  sown  upon  a  rock ;  or, 
if  the  reader  prefer  it,  upon  one  of  those 
shifting  unprofitable  sands  which  no  culture 
will  bring  into  fertiKty. 

It  seems  impossible  to  have  kept  him  up- 
right His  tendency  was  decidedly  down- 
wards. He  was,  Ume  after  time,  cautioned, 
forgiven,  punished.  All  tender  expostula- 
titm,  all  severe  measures,  were  alike  unavail- 
able. The  usnal  prins  of  life, — reputation, 
competency,  fiiendship,  love,  —  presented 
themselves  in  turn ;  but  they  were  all  in  turn 
neglected  or  forfeited, — repeatedly,  in  fact, 
abandoned,  under  the  detestable  passion  for 
drink.  He  outraged  his  benefactor,  he  de- 
c«ved  his  friends,  he  sacrificed  his  love, — he 
became  a  be^r,  —  a  vagabond, — the  slan- 
derer of  a  woman, — the  delirious  drunken 
pauper  of  a  common  hospital, — hated  by 
some— de8{used  by  others — and  avoided 
all  lespeet^le  men.  The  weakness  of  hu- 
man nature  has,  we  imagine,  its  limit;  hut 
the  laography  of  Poe  hn  sa&fied  us  that 
the  lowest  abyu  of  moral  imbecility  and  dis- 
respute  was  never  attained  until  he  came  and 
stood  forth  a  warning  to  the  times  to  come. 

We  say  all  this  very  unwillingly  j  for  we 
admire  sincerely  many  things  that  Mr.  Poe 
has  produced.  We  are  willing  to  believe 
that  there  may  have  been,  as  Mrs.  Osgood 
has  stated,  an  amiable  ude  to  his  character  | 
and  that  his  mother-in-law  had  cause  to  la- 
ment bis  loss.  We  learn,  mcM«ov«r,  firom 
Mr.  Willii,  that  at  one  time^  in  tht  latter 
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portion  of  hu  life,  "  he  was  inTariibly  punc- 
tual and  industrious."  The  testimony  of  that 
gentleman  and  of  Mr.  Lowell  (both  men  of 
eminence  in  literature),  tempted  us  at  first 
to  suspend  our  opinion  of  the  author ;  but 
the  weight  of  evidence  on  the  darker  side 
proved  overwhelming,  and  left  ua  no  choice 
but  to  admit  the  fact  upon  record,  and  to 
stigmatize  with  our  most  decided  reprobation 
those  misdeeds  that  seem  to  have  constituted 
almost  the  only  history  of  his  short  career. 

And,  here,  let  it  not  be  surmised  that  Foe 
was  an  "  enemy  only  to  himsel£'*  Hia  was, 
u  Mr.  Griswold  states,  a  "  shrewd  and  natu- 
xally  unamiable  duracter."  We  refuse  our 
assent  to  the  argument  of  one  of  his  advo- 
cates, that  "his  whole  nature  was  reversed 
by  a  single  glass  of  wine ; "  and  that "  his  in- 
sulting arrogance  and  bad  heartedaess "  had 
no  deeper  origin  than  a  modicum  of  that 
agreeable  liquid.  We  lean  rather  to  the  an- 
oent  proverb,  which  asserts  that  Truth  is 
made  manifest  upon  convivial  occasions. 
Moreover,  his  ingratitude  and  insults  towards 
Mr.  Allan,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Burton,  and  his 
affianced  wife, — his  harsh  and  dishonest  criti- 
cisms upon  Mr.  Osborn  and  Mr.  Jones  (each, 
in  fact,  contradicted  by  himself)  and  others, 
vere  not  momentary  flashes  of  ill  humor] 
while  his  long  and  elaborate  depredation  of 
Hr.  Longfellow  (one  part  of  it  meriting  par^ 
ticular  condemnation),  and  finally  his  delib- 
erate threats  of  publicly  slandering  a  lady 
merely  because  she  claimed  the  return  of  a 
loan  of  money,  cannot  by  possibility  be  re- 
ferred to  BO  feeble  and  temporary  an  impetus 
as  "  a  single  glass  of  wine."  They  sprang 
undoubtedly  from  what  Mr.  Griswold  calls 
**  bis  naturally  unamiable  character," 

To  this  and  to  his  moral  weakness  must  be 
ascribed  the  melancholy  and  poverty  which 
we  are  told  overshadowed  his  life.  That  he 
was  very  often  unhappy  we  have  no  doubt ; 
but  that  condtdon  of  mind  was  obnously  re- 
ferable to  his  excesses.  It  was  the  collapse 
after  the  high-strained  revel  That  be  was 
frequently  poor  enough  is  also  very  probable, 
and  yet,  what  is  that  but  saying  that  he 
shared  the  ordinary  fortunes  of  authors; 
many  of  whom  too  readily  barter  for  the 
pleasures  of  writing  and  popularity,  or  the 
remote  chances  of  future  fame,  those  mate- 
rial comforts  which  are  found  to  spring  gen- 
erally from  regular  mechanical  industry,  or 
other  tmeadting  employments  of  common 


life.  Some  of  these  men,  howcTer,  endure 
poverty  very  bravely ;  some  with  Httle  help 
and  no  sympathy ;  some  for  years, — some  for 
all  their  humble  and  laborious  days.  They 
be^n  life  with  bright  hopes  and  resolute 
hearts.  They  see  above  them  Parnassus  or 
Helicon,  quite  accessible.  There  is  £1  Do- 
rado also,  in  the  misty  distance.  Yet  they 
work  on,  from  hour  to  hour,  from  week  to 
week,  without  much  repining.  And,  at  tbe 
end  of  many  years,  perhaps,  they  discover 
that  their  only  reward  has  been  in  the  shape 
of  a  vulgar  payment, — a  loaf  of  bread,  a  pot 
of  beer,  and  an  empty  garret  Finally,  ft«y 
die  without  an  historian  to  chronicle  their 
labors,  or  even  to  notice  thrir  having  onoe 
existed.  Thdr  very  comrades  content  them- 
selves with  looking  out  for  better  fare  to- 
morrow, and  pass  on  to  another  fiiend. 

We  now  turn,  without  more  ado,  to  the 
biography  and  Works  before  us.  In  the 
front  of  the  first  volume  is  the.portrait  of  the 
author.  It  deserves  note.  His  friends 
speak  of  bis  pale  and  beautiful  face.  Upon 
ourselves  the  impression  made  is  very  differ- 
ent It  seems  rather  to  confirm  the  opinion 
derived  from  bis  history  and  writings.  U 
seems  to  ua  jnnched,  painflil,  jealous,  irritable 
and  weak  t  and  is  altogether  wanting  in  that 
frank,  manly,  generous  character  which  takes 
the  fancy  of  the  beholder  at  the  first  glance. 

£klgar  Allan  Poe,  we  are  told,  was  the  son 
of  sn  American  father  and  an  English 
mother.  On  the  death  of  his  respectable 
parents,  which  event  occurred  when  he  was 
about  six  yeara  of  age,  he  was  thrown  penni- 
less upon  the  world.  Providence  decreed 
that  he  should  be  adopted  by  a  rich  and  be- 
nevolent  merchant,  Mr.  John  Allan.  Tina 
gentleman  took  him  to  England ;  placed  him 
at  school  there  for  four  or  five  yean;  and,  on 
his  return  to  the  United  States,  entered  him 
at  the  University  of  Charlottesville.  Here  the 
youth  bn^e  loose  from  the  trammels  of  ri»* 
thority,  and  distinguished  himself  not  only 
by  his  talents,  but  by  the  wildest  excesses. 
It  is  argued,  in  his  excuse,  that  the  manners 
of  the  University  at  this  time  were  extremely 
dissolute.  Poe,  however,  young  as  he  was, 
exceeded  all  his  fellows.  Not  only,  it  is  said, 
was  he  "  the  wildest  and  most  reckless  stu- 
dent of  his  class ; "  but  he  mastered  the  most 
difficult  problems  with  ease,  and  kept  "  all 
the  while  in  tiie  first  rank  for  scholarahip.'* 
He  would,  in  fact,  have  "  graduated  in  the 
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highest  honors,  had  not  his  gambling,  intem- 
perance, and  other  vices  Induced  his  expul- 
sion from  the  University."  Thus  early  did 
the  demon  disclose  itself  which  was  to  have 
Buch  an  overwhelming  influence  on  his  future 
life. 

His  allowance  of  money  at  Charlottesville 
had  been  liberal ;  yet  he  quitted  that  place 
very  much  in  debt,  and  when  Mr.  Allan  re- 
fused to  pay  some  of  his  losses  at  gaming,  he 
wrote  him  an  abusive  letter  and  left  his  house. 

For  about  a  year  he  seems  to  have  wan- 
dered through  Europe ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  contrives  to  reach  St.  Peteraburgh, 
where  the  American  minister  (Mr.  Middle- 
ton)  is  summoned  one  day  to  save  him  from 
the  penalties  of  a  drunken  debauch.  Through 
thia  gentleman's  kindness  Poeis  enabled  to 
return  to  America.  Mr.  Allan  (although  he 
is  now  not  so  cordial  as  formerly)  declares 
himself  still  willing  to  serve  the  eiilprit,  and, 
at  his  request,  exerts  his  interest  and  obtains 
a  scholarship  in  the  militar}-  academy.  Here 
Foe  works  assiduously  for  some  months,  but 
his  habits  of  dissipation  are  renewed,  and  in 
"ten  months  from  his  matriculation  he  is 
cashiered." 

Ujwn  this  second  expulsion  he  goes  once 
more  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Allan,  at  Richmond, 
who  is  even  then  disposed  to  treat  him  as  a 
son,  but  Poe,  by  some  very  o&nuve  act, 
forces  his  old  patron  to  close  his  doors 
against  him.  At  this  time  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Allan  bad  married  for  his  second  wife, 
a  Miss  Faterson,  who  was  considerably 
younger  than  himself.  Poe's  own  accpunt  of 
this  offence  is  that  he  only  ridiculed  ihi* 
marriage  of  Tiis  benefactor^  and  had  a  quar- 
rel with  his  wife.  But  a  much  darker  story 
is  told  on  the  other  side,  and  one  that  is  said 
to  be  damnatory  to  Poe's  character.  That 
the  offence  was  very  grave  is  undoubted,  in- 
asmuch as  Mr.  Allan,  hitherto  so  repeatedly 
forgiving,  thought  it  necessary  to  banish  the 

adopted  son  "  from  his  house,  an  J  refused 
to  see  him  again.  On  thia  gentleman's  death, 
in  1834,  it  was  found  that  of  his  large  prop- 
erty "  not  a  mill"  was  bequeathed  to  Poe. 

Our  future  author  now  endeavors  to  earn 
his  bread  by  printing  a  volume  of  poems,  and 
contributing  to  the  journals.  The  re- 
sult is  a  failure ;  and  his  next  step  is  to  en- 
list as  a  private  soldier,  and  then — to  desert 
His  friends  surmise  that  he  probably  did  not 
Hke  the  *•  monotony  of  a  soldier's  life."  U 


does  not  appear  that  he  encountered  the  pun- 
ishment which  he  deserved  for  his  breach  of 
military  disdpline ;  but  that  he  had  to  &re 
hardly  is  clearly  the  case.  For  he  subse- 
quently contests  fbr,  and  (almost  as  a  matter 
of  course)  obtains,  a  certaut  price  ofiered  by 
the  proprietor  of  "The  Baltimore  Saturday 
Visitor ; "  and  upon  the  occasion  comes  for- 
ward in  a  state  of  the  most  squalid  poverty. 
His  destitute  condition,  Indeed,  operates  so 
effectually  on  some  compassionate  people,  es- 
pecially on  a  Mr.  Kennedy,  that  he  is  sent  to 
a  clothing  store,  and  afterwards  to  a  bath,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  recover,  outwardly  at 
least,  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman. 

By  the  help  of  his  new  friends  be  obtains 
the  editorship  of  a  **  lUchmond  Magazine," 
but  after  a  short  time  is  found  "  in  a  o«idition 
of  brutish  drunkenness,"  which  "  results  in 
his  dismissal."  His  employer  at  this  period 
wot  a  Mr.  White,  a  gentleman  evidently  kuid 
and  long-enduring,  but  who  at  the  same  time 
speaks  very  plamly  to  "  Edgar  j "  consenting 
to  take  him  back  as  an  assistant,  only  on  con- 
dition that  he  will "  promise  to  separate  from 
the  bottle."  This  promise  is  of  course  speed- 
ily made, — and  as  speedily  broken. 

We  are  not  able  to  ascertain  the  precise 
date  at  which  he  borrowed  a  poem  from  Pro- 
fessor Longfellow,  imitated  it,  and  afterwards 
demunced  the  author  as  a  plagiarist  from 
hiniie\f,  the  SimuXator.  The  mimic  poem  is 
called  "  The  Haunted  House,"  and  is  one  of 
Poe's  best  pieces  of  verse.  The  ori^n^  is 
"  The  Beleagured  City,"  of  Mr.  Longfellow. 
There  are,  necessari!^,  statement  and  counter- 
statonent  in  this  ease;  but  while  we  have 
the  most  entire  reliance  on  Mr.  Longfellow's 
word,  we  confess  that  we  place  none  whatever 
on  the  assertion  of  Edgar  Poe. 

Poe's  next  appearance  is  as  a  writer  in  a 
magorine  established  by  Mr.  Burton,  In  Phila- 
delphia. He  remains  with  this  gentleman 
till  June,  1^,  more  than  a  year.  This  long 
lapse  into  sobriety  is  followed  by  the  usual 
fit  of  Intemperance.  "  On  one  occasion  re- 
turning after  the  regular  day  of  publication, 
he  [Mr.  Burton]  found  the  number  unfinished, 
and  Foe  ineapaUe  of  du^."  Notwithstand- 
ing this  the  wretched  culprit  is  forgiven,  and 
accepted  again  as  a  coadjutor  in  the  magazine, 
his  employer  however  addressing  to  him 
some  words  of  counsel,  from  which  may  be 
discerned  a  fresh  and  not  very  favorable  fear* 
ture  in  Poe's  ebaractn. 
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"  You  moat  get  rid,"  Mr.  Burton  adTises, 
"of  your  avowed  iU-feelingt  toward  your 
brother  authors.  You  say  ihe  people  love 
havoc.  I  think  they  love  justice.  I  think 
you  yourself  vrould  not  have  written  the  arti- 
cle on  Dawes,  in  a  more  healthy  state  of 
mind.  I  am  not  trammelled  by  any  vulear 
coDsideration  of  expediencv.  I  would  rather 
lose  money  than  by  such  undue  aeverity 
wound  the  feeUoss  of  a  kind-hearted  and 
honorable  man.  I  regret  your  word-eatching 
spiriu" 

This  letter,  at  once  so  sensible  and  so  hon- 
orable to  its  writer,  was  productive  of  no 
good  result  It  would  seem  rather  to  have 
graerated,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  to 
have  encouraged  the  growth  of  some  of  those 
seeds  of  maUgni^  and  ingratitude  which  had 
been  slumbering  in  the  breast  of  hit  corre- 
^ondeott  for, 

"  la  two  or  three  months  afterwards  Bur- 
ton went  out  of  town  to  fulfil  a  profesrionat 
engagement,  leaving  material  and  direoUons 
ibr  comjileUng  the  next  number  of  the  mag- 
a&ne  in  four  days.  He  was  absent  nearly  a 
fortnight,  and  on  his  return  he  found  that 
his  ^nnter  in  the  meanwhile  had  not  received 
a  Ime  of  copy;  but  thatPoe  bad  prepared 
the  prospectus  of  a  new  monthly  and  ob- 
tained tranacripU  of  hia  tubacnplion  and 
account  books,  to  m  used  ut  a  sdteme  for 
9ti^pplaating  him  !  " 

From  the  house  of  Mr.  Burton  oar  author 
ougratea  to  that  of  Mr.  Graham,  where  he  is 
installed  as  editor  of  "  Oraham'a  Hagarine." 
He  voriu  there  for  a  short  timet  and  is  again 
dismissed.  He  then  tries  to  establish  a  jour- 
nal of  his  own,  called  -  The  Stylu^"  but  fails, 
and  eventually,  in  1844,  removes  to  New  York. 
Here  he  distinguishes  himself  by  borrowing 
fifty  dollars  from  a  "  celebrated  literar}-  lady." 
On  failing  to  repay  them  on  the  day  promised, 
and  being  asked  for  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  debt,  to  be  shown  to  the  lady's  husband, 
he  at  once  denies  all  knowledge  of  the  trans- 
action, and  threatens  to  exhibit,  to  the  bus* 
hand,  a  correspondence  which,  as  he  states, 
"  wndd  moifce  woman  infimous,  if  she 
taid  emy  more  m  tke  st^feet."  8udi  corre- 
spondence had  never  existed ! 

After  bnng  made  acquainted  with  this  act, 
which  could  only  have  emanated  from  a 
creature  in  the  very  lowest  condition  of  de- 
pravity, the  reader  will  naturally  dismiss  firom 
his  breast  all  sympathy  vrith  the  good  or  bad 
fortune  of  Mr.  Edgar  Poe. 

The  few  lemainiiy  incidents  of  his  lift  af- 


ford little  or  no  variety  or  relief  fitm  the 
for^mng  history.  They  are  all  tbged  ij 
the  lame  gloom.  His  wifo  whom  he  had 
married  when  residing  at  Ridnmoad,  diss. 
During  her  last  illness,  her  mother  is  a« 
going  about  from  place  to  place,  in  the  bitter 
weather,  half-starved  and  thinly  clad,  vrith  a 
poem  or  some  other  literary  article,  whi-fa 
she  was  atriring  to  sell ;  or  otherwise  she 
vras  b^ging  for  him  and  hia  poor  partner, 
both  being  in  want  of  the  commonest  neces- 
saries of  life. 

Nevertheless,  even  after  this  prostration, 
Poe  seems  to  have  arisen  for  a  shrat  period, 
and  to  have  signalized  himself  by  some  mere 
literary  activity.  He  wrote  an  essay,  entitled 
"Eureka,"  delivered  lectures,  and— 4us  wife 
being  then  dead— ei^aged  himself  to  marry 
"one  of  the  most  brilliant  women  of  New 
England,"  This  engagement,  however,  is 
one  that  he  means  to  break.  **  Mark  me,** 
he  says,  "  I  shall  not  many  her."  In  foi^ 
therance  of  this  gentlemanlike  decision,  he 
deliberately  gets  drunk,  and  on  the  evening 
before  the  appointed  bridal  is  found  "  reeling 
through  the  streets,  and  in  his  dnmkenneaa 
commits,  at  her  bouse,  such  outrages  as  ren- 
der it  necessary  to  summon  the  police."  He 
went  from  New  York  with  a  "  determiitatim 
thus  to  induce  the  ending  of  ihe  engagement,' 
and — succeeded. 

His  last  Journey  is  now  to  he  taken.  He 
travels  as  Ar  as  Boltimtne,  but  never  returns. 
He  is  seen  a  short  time  afterwaids  in  that 
dty,  in  such  a  state  as  is  induced  by  long- 
continued  intoxication,  and  aft^r  "  a  night  of 
insanity  and  exposure,"  he  is  carried  to  a  hos- 
pital, and  there,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday, 
the  7th  day  of  October,  1849,  he  dies,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-eight  years ! 

One  of  his  luographers  eondudea  with  the 
words,  "It  is  a  melancholy  hiafany."  We 
trust  that  it  will  prove  a  profitable  one ;  for 
unless  we  are  oustakeo,  it  involves  a  moral 
that  may*  be  studied  with  advantage  by  future 
authors. 

We  have  now  to  offer  an  (^amon  on  the 
peculiar  features  and  literary  value  of  Foe*s 
productions  in  prose  and  verse.  In  reference 
to  the  former,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
we  can  trace  his  inspiration  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  the  writings  of  Godwin  and  Charles 
Brockden  Browne.  There  is  in  each  the 
same  love  of  the  morbid  and  improbable; 
the  same  firequent  straining  of  the  interestf 
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the  same  traciDg,  step  by  step,  logically  aa  it 
vere  and  elaborately,  through  all  its  compli- 
cated relations,  a  terrible  myBtery  to  its  source. 
These  authors  pursue  erents  through  all  their 
possible  involutions,  but  seMoin  deal  with 
oheraeter.   There  is  indeed  a  singular  want 

the  dramatic  faculty  in  all  these  eminent 
persons.  Godwin,  it  is  true,  in  his  "  Fleet- 
wood" and  **  Handerille,"  and  Browne  in 
"Onnond,"  and  Arthur  Hervynf"  made  an 
efibrt  to  draw  forth  some  human  peeuliaritiea ; 
but  their  persooages  are  little  more  after  all, 
than  stately  abstractions  or  impersonations  of 
certain  moods  or  guesses  of  their  own  minds, 
the  results  of  solitary  thinking.  Whatever 
latent  qualities  they  possess,  each  of  their 
figures  reminds  one  somewhat  of  the  cocoon, 
— «  thing  drawn  from  the  entrails  of  its  pa- 
rent, with  no  apparent  vitality  about  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  origin- 
ality, due  perhaps  more  to  tlie  eccentricity  of 
his  life  and  the  deformity  of  his  moral  char^ 
acter  than  to  the  vigor  or  freshness  of  his  in- 
tellect, it  is  easy  to  trace  throughout  Edgar 
Foe's  writings  impres^ns  derived  from  au- 
thors he  had  chanced  to  read  or  contrivances 
which  had  dwelt  in  his  memor)'.  So  little 
indeed  can  he  be  considered  a  truly  original 
writer,  that  he  perpetually  reminds  ua  of 
something  we  have  read  before.  Sometimes 
he  imitates  the  matter-of-fact  precision  that 
gives  such  rcahty  to  the  fictions  of  Defoe ; 
sometimes  he  pursues  the  fantastical  or  horri- 
ble night  mares  of  Hoffman ;  sometimes  a 
thought  Wsita  him  from  the  highly-wrought 
philosophy  of  Xovalia,  or  the  huge  and  irr^- 
olar  genius  of  Jean  Paul;  sometimes  he 
loses  himself,  like  the  Louis  Lambert  of 
Balzac,  in  the  labyrinth  of  transcendental 
speculation.  But  though  he  resembles  these 
writers  in  his  lovo  of  the  marvellous,  and  in 
his  ingenious  treatment  of  it,  he  is  inferior 
to  the  least  of  them  in  depth.  His  reading 
vafi  doubtless  curious  rather  than  accurate, 
desultory  rather  than  wide;  and  his  genius 
grew  rank  in  a  half-cultivated  scnl.* 

*  It  is  u  curious  example  of  his  superficial  ro- 
quaintflncv  with  the  litereUire  of  other  lands,  that 
in  reciipifulating  the  titles  of  a  mvsterions  library 
of  bo<»ka  in  the  "  House  of  Ustier,"  he  quotes 
nmoDft  a  \ht  of  cabalistic  volumes  Cresset's 
"  Vertvert,"  evidentlv  in  complete  ignorance  of 
what  he  lit  talking  aoont.  tire»»et's  "  Vertvert," 
is  the  aiitipo<les  of  I'oe's  "  Raven ;"  but  the  comic 
interest  of  the  former  poem,  and  the  tragic  interest 
of  the  latter,  turns  alilco  on  the  reiteration  of  bird- 
languagt :  and  it  is  not  impossible  tiiat  Poe  may 
have  had  in  Ms  mind  some  vague  Impi  c—loit  or 
netdleetion  of  Gresiet's  calabiated  panoL 


Considered  apart  from  his  poetry.  Foe's 
fictions  seem  to  resolve  themselves  for  the 
most  part  into  two  classes : — one  like  those 
to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  where  a 
series  of  &cta  woven  mysteriously  out  ci 
some  uaknown  premises  are  brought  appax^ 
ently  to  a  logical  result ;  the  other,  where 
the  author  deals  strictly  vrith  a  single  event  i 
whne  then  is  little  or  no  preliminary  mat- 
ter, but  the  reader  is  at  imce  hurried  into  a 
apecies  of  catastrophe,  or  eonclusion  of  the 
most  exiting  character.  These  last-men- 
titmed  ficdons  are  necessarily  short,  because 
the  sympathy  of  the  reader  could  not  possi- 
bly remain  at  the  high  point  of  tension  to 
which  he  is  raised  by  the  torture  of  the  scene. 
In  a  few  instances  we  encounter  merely  a 
gloomy  scene,  (sometimes  very  highly  wrought 
and  picturesque,)  or  a  human  being  fashioned 
out  of  the  most  ghastly  materials, — a  tale,  in 
short,  without  any  result,  properly  speaking. 
We  look  in  at  the  death-bed  of  a  man :  we 
see  him  writhe — utter  a  few  words  referable 
to  some  imperfectly  disclosed  event  ^  or  he 
professes  to  expoimd,  under  mesmeno  influ- 
ence, while  he  is  dying,  or  wAen  he  it  dead, 
certain  things  which  the  human  mind  in  its 
wake&l  healthy  state  is  quite  incapable  of 
comprehending. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  some  of 
these  sketches,  which  are  the  most  mysterious 
in  their  treatment,  the  author  has  contrived 
CO  absolve  himself  from  the  necessity  of  veri- 
fying, in  his  usual  manner  the  rationale  of 
his  design.  He  ascends  into  the  cloudiest 
regions  of  metaphysics,  of  speculation, — of 
conjecture — of  dreams!  God,  as  we  learn, 
amongst  other  things,  from  "  Mesmeric  revela> 
tion,"  is  unporticled  matter."  From  M. 
Valdemar  we  collect,  that  a  man,  thrown  into 
a  mesmeric  state  just  before  death,  vrill  not 
only  speak  a/ter  death,  hut  will  remain  un- 
atteied  for  some  months  afterwards,  and  only 
betray  the  frail  and  crumbling  evidence  of  his 
mortality,  when  a  few  "  mesmeric  passes " 
have  succeeded  in  restoring  him  to  hta  real 
decayed  condition.  He  then  falls  to  pieces, 
and  dissolves,  "  a  mass  of  loathsome  putres- 
cence."— That  such  sketches  were  conaidered 
by  the  author  as  unimportant,  and  not  as  a 
grand  or  final  efibrt  to  ensure  himself  a  name 
in  the  literature  of  his  country,  we  cui  readily 
believe.  Nevertheless,  there  is  surely  some* 
thing  very  morbid  in  all  thew  &ncies  and 
pnluiuma  of  the  mteUiMiL 
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There  can  be  no  question  but  that  Edgar 
Poe  posBessed  much  Bubtlety  of  thought;  an 
acute  reasonmg  fiiculty;  ima^ation  ^  a 
gloomy  character,  and  a  rema^able  power  of 
analysis.  This  last  quality,  which  from  iti 
frequent  use  almost  verges  upon  diseaset  per- 
vaded nearly  all  his  stories,  and  is  in  efiect  his 
main  characteristic.  Other  persons  have 
drawn  as  -unreservedly  from  the  depths  of 
horror.  But  few  others,  with  the  exception 
of  Browne  and  Godwin,  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  that  curious  persevering  analysis  of 
worldly  mysteries  by  which  Foe  has  earned  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  reputation.  The  im- 
pression made  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader 
by  the  apparently  wonderful  solutions  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  will  not  easily  be  for- 
gotten. .  Yet,  on  momiiung  the  marvel  more 
attentively,  he  will  divest  himself  of  a  good 
deal  of  his  admiration,  by  reflecting  (as  Dr. 
Griswold  justly  observes)  that  the  ingenuity 
is  displayed  in  "  unravelling  a  web  which  has 
been  woven  for  the  express  purpose  of  un- 
ravelling." Every  man,  in  fact,  is  able  readily 
to  explain  the  riddle  which  he  himself  has 
febricated,  however  laborious  the  process  of 
manufacturing  it  may  have  been. 

How  far  the  thrilling  interest  which  Poe 
infused  into  his  stories  may  be  traced  to  the 
acute  sensations  which  he  himself  endured  in 
a  state  of  excitement  or  despondency,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  But  we  think 
that  no  writer  would  have  resorted  so  inces- 
santly to  the  violent  measures  and  extreme 
distresses  which  constitute  the  subject  of  his 
narratives,  in  a  good  sound  condition  of 
health.  His  imagination  appears  to  have 
been  absolutely  embarrassed  by  a  profuuon  of 
nsionarj'  alarms  and  horrors.  We  rise  up 
from  his  pages  as  from  the  spectacle  o£  some 
frightful  disaster, — relieved  because  the  worst 
is  over,  and  happy  that  we  are  left  at  last  to 
partake  of  less  stirring  pleasures,  and  to 
return  to  the  calmer  sensations  oS  ordinary 
life. 

E^r  Poe  had  no  humor,  properly  so 
called.  His  laugh  was  fbeble,  or  it  was  a 
lai^h  of  ill-temper,  exhitnting  little  beyond 
the  turbulence  of  his  own  mtnd.  He  was 
carping  and  sarcastic,  and  threw  out  occasion- 
ally a  shower  of  sharp  words  upon  the  de- 
merits of  his  contemporaries ;  but  of  that 
genial  humor  which  shines  through  a  charac- 
ter, fixes  it  in  a  class,  and  shows  by  what 
natural  gradations  it  mowt,  and  1^  what 


aspects  and  impulses  it  claims  to  resemble 
the  large  brotherhood  of  man,  he  possessed 
nothing.  The  ordinary  incidents  of  life — the 
domestic  aSbctions,  the  paauons,  the  inter* 
mixture  of  good  and  enJ,  of  strength  and 
weakness,  in  the  great  human  haj^j  who 
pass  by  our  doors  every  day,  and  who  sit  be- 
side us,  love  us,  serve  us,  maltreat  us  (as  the 
varying  mood  prompts)  were  unknown  to 
him,  or  disregarded.  Yet  these  things  con- 
stitute the  staple — ^the  best  and  most  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  modem  novel  They  intrude 
themselves,  in  fact,  into  our  acquaintance,  so 
frequently,  so  intimately,  that  we  cannot  ig- 
nore thdr  existence,  hi  the  present  case,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  nnderatuid  how  a  person  so 
acute  as  our  author  could  have  neglected  to 
place  upon  record  what  must  have  so  inoe^ 
santly  fbioed  its^  upon  his  obserration;  n^, 
what  most  have  met  and  jostled  him  so  &«• 
quently  in  his  rough  jooniey  throngh  lifi^ 

Of  the  tales  in  which  the  analytical  power 
of  the  author  is  more  ob^ously  exerted,  the 
least  unpleasant  are, "  The  Purloined  Letter," 
and  "  The  Golden  Bug."  "The  Murders  in 
the  Rue  Morgue,"  and  "  The  Mystery  of 
Msrie  Roget,"  are,  like  too  many  of  his  other 
fictions,  saturated  with  blood.  In  order  that 
the  reader  may  satisfy  his  curiosity  as  to  the 
construction  <^  these  plots,  the  stories  them- 
aelves  must  be  read.  It  is  quite  impossibly 
in  the  space  at  present  at  our  command,  to 
transcribe  dther  of  these  stories,  and  mtbont 
such  complete  transcaiption  the  myiteriooi 
minute  details,  in  which  and  in  the  tracing 
and  solution  of  which  the  merit  resides, 
cannot  be  explained.  We  elect,  therefore,  to 
take  our  extract  from  a  sketch  in  which 
another  quality  of  the  author's  mind  can  be 
shown. 

A  yonth  is  supposed  to  be  ritting  on  the 
top  of  a  cliff  or  moimtain  overlooking  the 
sea.  It  is  called  **HelB^gen  the  cloudy," 
and  arose, "  a  sheer  unobstructed  preci^ce  of 
hXtxk  shining  rock,  some  fiftem  or  nxteen 
hundred  feet  lugh.**  The  yooth's  companion, 
an  old  fisherman,  bids  him  look  out  towards 
the  Norway  coast,-^"  beyond  th^  belt  of 
vapor  beneath  us,  into  the  sea." 

"We  had  now  been  about  ten  minutes 
upon  the  top  of  Helse^en,  to  which  we  had 
ascended  from  the  interior  of  Lofoden,  so 
that  we  had  caught  no  glimpse  of  the  sea 
imtil  it  had  burst  upon  us  from  the  summit. 
Ai  the  old  man  spwe,  I  became  aware  of  a 
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loud  and  gradually  increatuig  sound,  like  the 
moaning  of  a  vast  herd  of  buffiiloes  upon  an 
American  pnurie ;  and  at  the  same  moment  I 
perceived  tnat  what  seamen  term  the  chopping 
character  of  the  ocean  beneath  us  was  rajiidly 
cbangioft  into  a  current  which  set  to  the  east- 
ward. Even  wliile  I  gazed,  this  current  ac- 
quired a  monstrous  velocity.  Each  moment 
added  to  iu  speed — to  its  headlong  impetu- 
osity. In  five  minutes  the  whole  sea,  as  far  as 
Yunvh,  was  lashed  into  ungomnable  fury ; 
but  it  TCks  between  Moskoe  and  the  coast 
tbet  the  main  uproar  held  its  away.  Here 
the  vast  bed  of  the  waten,  seamed  and 
icarred  into  a  thousand  conflicting  channels, 
burst  suddenly  into  phrensied  convulsion — 
heaving,  boiling,  hissing — gyrating  in  gigantic 
and  innumerable  vortices,  and  all  whirling 
and  plunging  on  to  the  eastward  wiOi  a  rapid- 
ity vndch  water  never  elsewhere  assumes,  ex- 
cept in  precipitous  descents. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  more,  there  came  over 
the  scene  another  radical  alteration.  The 
general  surface  grew  somewhat  more  smooth, 
and  the  whirlpools,  one  by  one,  disappeared, 
wMle  prodigious  streaks  of  foam  became  ap- 
parent where  none  had  been  seen  before. 
These  streaks,  at  length,  spreading  out  to  a 
f^teai  distance,  and  ntenng  into  oomluna- 
tion,  took  unto  themselves  the  gyratory  mo- 
tion of  the  subsided  vortices,  and  seemed  to 
form  the  germ  of  another  more  vast  Sud- 
denly— very  suddenly — this  assumed  a  dis- 
tinct and  definite  existence,  in  a  circle  of  more 
than  a  mile  in  diameter.  The  edge  of  the 
whirl  was  represented  by  a  broad  belt  of 
gleaming  spray ;  but  no  particle  of  this 
slipped  into  the  mouth  of  the  terrific  funnel, 
whose  interior,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  fathom 
it,  was  a  smooth,  shining,  and  jet-black  wall 
of  water,  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  an^le 
of  some  forty-five  degrees,  speeding  dizzily 
round  and  round  with  a  swaung  and  swelter- 
ing motion,  and  sending  forth  to  the  winds  an 
appalling  voice,  half  shriek,  half  roar,  such  as 
not  even  the  mighty  cataract  of  Xiogara  ever 
lifts  up  in  its  agony  to  Heaven. 

**  The  mountain  trembled  to  its  very  base, 
and  the  rock  rocked.  I  threw  mvsclr  upon 
my  face,  and  clung  to  the  scant  heriwge  in  an 
excess  of  nervous  agitation. 

"'This,'  said  I  at  length,  to  the  old  man — 
'  this  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  great  whirl- 
pool of  the  Maelstrom.' 

" '  So  it  is  sometimes  termed,'  said  he. 
'  We  Norwegians  call  it  the  Moskoe-strom, 
from  tlie  island  of  Moskoe  in  the  midway.* " 
(Vol.  i.  pp.  163,  ie4.) 

"  You  have  had  a  good  look  at  the  whirl," 
says  the  old  man,  "and  now  111  tell  you  a 
story  that  will  conrince  you  that  I  ought 
to  know  something  of  the  Moakoe^atrom." 
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And  he  accordingly  tells  him  how  he  and  his 
brothers,  having  been  out  fishing  one  day, 
three  years  ago,  and  bang  about  to  return 
home,  but  hawig  mistaken  the  hour,  were 
met  by  an  adverse  wind.  It  was  fresh  on 
their  starboard  quarter,  and  favorable  when 
they  set  out,  but  all  at  once  they  were  taken 
aback  by  an  unusual  breeze  from  over  Hel- 
seggen.  They  could  not  make  way,  and  one 
of  them  was  proposing  to  return  to  their 
anchorage,  when  they  observed  the  whole  of 
the  horizon  covered  with  a  singular  copper- 
colored  cloud,  that  "  rose  with  the  most  amaz- 
ing velocity."  In  a  minute  the  storm  was 
upon  them.  The  masts  went  by  the  board, 
taking  with  them  the  narrator's  younger 
brother.  He  and  his  elder  brother,  however, 
cling  to  the  barque. 

*'  For  some  moments  we  were  completely 
deluged,  as  I  say,  and  all  this  time  I  held  my 
breaui,  and  einng  to  the  bolt.  When  I  could 
stand  it  no  lonf^  I  raised  myself  upon  my 
lui'ees,  still  keeping  hold  with  my  hands,  and 
thus  got  my  head  clear.  Presently  our  Uttle 
boat  gave  herself  a  shake,  just  as  a  dc^  does 
in  coming  out  of  the  water,  and  thus  nd  her- 
self, in  some  measure,  of  the  seas.  I  was 
now  trying  to  get  the  better  of  the  stupor  that 
had  come  over  me,  and  to  collect  my  senses 
BO  as  to  see  what  was  to  be  done,  when  I  felt 
somebody  grasp  my  arm.  It  was  my  elder 
brother,  and  my  heart  leaped  for  joy,  for  X 
had  made  sure  that  he  was  overboard — ^bnt 
the  next  moment  all  this  joy  was  turned  into 
horror — for  he  put  his  mouth  close  to  my  ear, 
and  screamed  out  the  word  *  Motkoe-strSm !  * 

"  No  one  ever  will  know  what  my  feelings 
were  at  that  moment.  X  shook  from  head  to 
foot  as  if  I  had  had  the  most  violent  fit  of  tile 
ague.  I  knew  what  he  meant  by  that  one 
word  well  enough — I  knew  what  he  wished'to 
make  me  understand.  With  the  wind  that 
now  dKve  us  on,  we  were  bound  forthc  whirl 
of  the  Strtim,  and  nothing  could  save  us  ! 

"  You  perceive  that  in  crossing  the  Strom 
channel,  we  always  went  a  long- way  up  above 
the  whirl,  even  in  the  calmest  weather,  and 
then  had  to  wait  and  watch  carefully  for  the 
slack — but  now  we  were  driving  right  upon 
the  pool  itself,  and  in  such  a  nurricane  as 
this  I  *  To  be  sure/  I  thought, '  we  shall  get 
there  just  about  the  sladt — there  ia  some  ut- 
tle hope  in  that' — but  the  next  moment  I 
cursed  myself  for  being  so  great  a  fool  as  to 
dream  of  hope  at  all.  I  knew  very  well  that 
we  were  doomed,  had  we  been  ten  times  a 
ninety-gun  ship."   (Vol  i.  pp.  169,  170.) 

They  are  now  vrithin  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
!  the  MoskoeHitTom.  They  recognize  the  phu.. 
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but  it  imo  more  like  the  every-day  whirlpool 
than  the  whirlpool  itself  is  like  a  mill  race. 

*<It  could  not  have  been  more  than  two 
minutes  afterwards  when  we  suddenly  felt  Uie 
waves  subside,  and  were  enveloped  in  foam. 
The  boat  made  a  afaaip  half  torn  to  lorboard, 
and  then  shot  off  in  its  new  direcUon  like  a 
thunderbolt.  At  the  same  moment  the  roar- 
ing noise  of  the  water  was  completely  drowned 
hi  a  kind  of  shrill  shriek — such  a  sound  as 
yon  might  imagine  given  out  by  the  water- 
pipes  of  many  thousand  steam-vessels,  letting 
off  their  steam  all  together.  We  were  now 
in  tlie  belt  of  surf  that  always  surrounds  the 
whirl ;  and  I  thought,  of  course,  that  another 
moment  would  plunge  us  into  the  abyss — 
down  which  we  could  only  see  indistinctly  on 
account  of  the  amaang  velocity  with  which 
we  were  borne  along.  The  boat  did  not  seem 
to  sink  into  the  water  at  all,  but  to  skim  like 
en  air-bubble  upon  the  aurfoce  the  surge. 
Her  starboard  side  was  next  the  nhirl,  and  on 
the  larboard  arose  the  world  of  ocean  we  had 
left.  It  Btood  like  a  huge  writhmg  wall  be- 
tween us  and  the  horizon. 

"  How  often  we  made  the  drcuit  of  the 
belt  it  is  impossible  to  say.  We  careered 
round  and  round  for  perhaps  an  hour,  flying 
rather  than  floating,  getting  gradually  more 
and  more  into  the  middle  of  the  surge,  and 
then  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  horrible  inner 
edge.  All  this  time  I  had  never  left  go  of 
tlie  ring-bolt  My  brother  was,  at  the  stem, 
holding  on  to  a  small  empty  water-cask  which 
had  been  securely  lashed  under  the  coop  of 
the  counter,  and  was  the  only  thuig  on  deck 
that  had  not  been  swept  overboara  when  the 

gale  first  took  us.  As  we  approached  the 
rink  of  the  pit  he  let  go  his  hold  upon  this, 
end  made  for  the  ring,  from  which,  in  the 
agony  of  his  terror,  he  endeavored  to  force 
my  hands,  as  it  was  not  large  enough  to  afford 
us  both  a  secure  graep.  I  never  felt  deeper 
grief  than  when  I  saw  him  attempt  this  act — 
although  I  knew  he  was  a  madman  i^hen  he 
did  it — a  raving  maniac  through  sheer  fnght. 
I  did  not  care,  nowever,  to  contest  the  point 
with  liim.  I  knew  it  could  make  no  differ- 
ence, whether  either  of  us  held  on  at  all  f  so 
I  let  him  have  the  bolt,'and  went  astern  to 
the  cask.  This  there  was  no  great  difficulty 
in  dtnng ;  for  the  smack  flew  round  steadily 
enough,  and  upon  an  even  keel— only  swaying 
to  aud  fro,  with  the  immense  sweeps  and 
swelters  of  the  whirl.  Scarcely  had  I  secured 
myself  in  my  new  positiou,  when  we  gave  a 
wild  lurch  to  starboard,  and  rushed,  headlong 
into  the  abj-ss.  I  muttered  a  hurried  prayer 
to  God,  and  thought  all  was  over. 

"  As  I  fett  the  sickening  sweep  of  the  de- 
•cent,  I  had  instinctively  tightened  my  hold 
upon  the  barrel,  and  closed  my  eyes.  For 
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some  seconds  I  dared  not  open  them — while 
I  expected  instant  destruction,  and  wondered 
that  I  was  not  already  in  my  death-stra^lea 
with  the  water.  But  moment  after  moment 
elapsed.  I  still  lived.  The  sense  of  falling 
had  ceased;  and  the  motion  of  the  veseu 
seemed  much  as  it  had  been  before,  while  in 
the  belt  of  foam,  with  the  exception  that  the 
now  lay  more  along.  I  took  courage  and 
looked  once  again  upon  the  acene. 

"  Never  shall  I  kxf^t  the  aenaationa  oi 
awe,  horror,  and  admiration  with  which  I 

Cd  about  me.  The  boat  appeared  to  be 
^;ing,  as  if  by  magic,  midway  down,  upon 
the  Interior  surrace  of  a  funnel  vast  in  circum- 
ference, prodigious  in  depth,  and  whose  per> 
fectly  smooth  sidea  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  ehtmy,  but  for  the  bewildering  rapidi^ 
with  which  they  spun  around,  and  for  the 
gleaming  and  ghastly  radiance  they  sbot  forth, 
as  the  rays  of  the  full  moon,  from  that  circu- 
lar rift  amid  the  clouds  which  I  hare  already 
described,  streamed  in  a  flood  of  golden  glory 
alon^  the  black  walls  and  for  away  down  into 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  abyss. 

"At  first  I  was  too  much  confused  to  ob- 
serve anything  aocurately.  The  general  burst 
of  teninc  grandeur  was  all  that  I  beheld. 
When  I  recovered  myself  a  little,  however, 
my  gaze  fell  instinctively  downwards.  In  this 
direction  I  was  able  to  obtun  an  unobstructed 
view,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  smack 
hung  on  the  inclined  sur&ce  of  the  pool.  She 
was  quite  upon  an  even  keel — that  is  to  say, 
her  deck  lay  in  a  plane  parallel  with  that  (h 
the  water— out  this  latter  sloped  at  an  angle 
of  more  than  forty-five  degrees,  so  that  we 
seemed  to  be  l}*iDg  upon  our  beam-ends.  I 
could  not  help  observing,  nevertheleas,  that  I 
hod  .Bcaicely  more  difficulty  in  maintoioing 
my  hold  and  footing  in  this  aituatwn,  than  if 
we  had  been  upon  a  dead  level ;  and  this,  I 
luppose,  was  owing  to  the  speed  at  which  we 
revolved. 

<*  The  rays  of  the  moon  seemed  to  search 
the  very  bottom  of  the  profound  gulf ;  but 
still  I  could  make  out  nothing  distmctly,  OD 
account  of  a  thick  mist  in  which  everything 
there  was  enveloped,  and  over  which  there 
hung  a  magnificent  rainbow,  like  that  narrow 
and  tottering  bridge  which  Mussulmen  say  is 
the  only  pathway  between  Time  and  Etennty. 
This  mist,  or  spray,  was  no  doubt  occasioned 
by  the  clashing  of  the  great  walls  of  the 
funnel,  as  they  all  met  together  at  the  bottom 
— ^but  the  yeU  that  went  up  to  the  Heavens 
from  out  of  that  miat,  I  dare  not  attempt  to 
describe. 

"  Our  first  sHde  into  the  abyis  itself  from 
the  belt  of  fbam  abovi^  had  carried  ua  to  a 
great  distance  down  the  slope;  but  our  briber 
descent  was  by  no  means  proportionate. 
Round  uid  round  wo  swept— not  with  anj 
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uniform  movement — but  in  dizzjing  swings 
and  jerks,  that  sent  us  Romctimes  only  a  few 
hundred  yards — sometimes  nearly  the  com- 

Slete  circuit  of  the  whirl.     Our  progress 
ownward,  a.  each  revolution,  was  slow,  but 
very  perceptible. 

"  Looking  about  me  upon  the  wide  waste 
of  liquid  ebonv  on  which  we  were  thus  borne, 
I  perceived  that  our  boat  was  not  the  only 
object  in  the  embrace  of  the  whirl.  Both 
above  and  below  us  were  visible  fragments  of 
vesseiR,  large  masses  of  building  timber  and 
trunks  of  trees,  with  many  smaller  articles, 
such  as  pieces  of  house  furniture,  broken 
boxes,  barrels  and  staves.  I  have  already  de- 
scribed the  unnatural  curiosity  which  had 
taken  the  place  of  my  original  terrors.  It 
appeared  to  grow  upon  me  ns  I  drew  nearer 
ana  nearer  to  my  dreadful  doom.  I  now 
be^fan  to  watch,  with  a  strange  interest,  the 
numerous  thing*  that  fioated  in  our  company. 
I  mutt  have  been  delirious — for  I  even  sought 
amuwrnent  in  apeculating  upon  the  relative 
velocities  of  their  several  descents  towards 
the  foam  l)eIow.  'This  fir  tree,'  I  found  my- 
self at  one  time  saying, '  will  certainly  be  the 
next  thing  that  takes  the  awful  plunge  and 
disapnear!!,' — and  then  I  was  disappointed  to 
find  tnat  the  wreck  of  a  Dutch  merchant  ship 
overtook  it  and  went  down  before.  At  length, 
after  making  several  guesses  of  this  nature, 
and  being  deceived  in  all — this  fact — the  fact 
of  my  invariable  miscatculalion — set  me  upon 
a  tram  of  reOection  that  made  my  limba  again 
tremble,  and  my  heart  beat  heavily  once 
more. 

**  It  wan  not  a  new  terror  that  thus  affected 
me,  but  the  dawn  of  a  more  exciting  hope. 
This  hope  arose  partly  from  memory,  and 
partly  from  present  obsen-ation.  I  called  to 
mind  the  great  variety  of  buoyant  matter 
that  strewed  the  coast  of  Lofoden,  having 
been  absorbed  and  then  thrown  forth  by  the 
Moskoc-sliiim.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  articles  were  shattered  in  the  most 
extraordinan'  way — so  chafed  and  roughened 
as  to  have  ifie  apiwarance  of  being  stuck  full 
of  splinters — but  then  I  distinctly  recollected 
that  there  were  some  of  them  which  were  not 
disfigured  at  alL  Now  I  could  not  account 
for  tiiis  difference  except  by  supposing  that 
the  roughened  fragments  were  the  on^  ones 
which  had  been  completely  ahsorbe^C—^tA 
the  others  had  entered  the  whirl  at  so  late  a 
period  cf  tlie  tide,  or,  from  some  reason,  had 
dc»icendcd  so  slowly  after  entering,  that  they 
did  not  reach  the  bottom  before  the  turn  of 
the  flood  cainc,  or  of  the  ebb,  as  the  case 
might  be.  I  conceived  it  possible,  in  either 
instance,  that  they  might  thus  be  whirled  up 
again  to  the  level  of  the  ocean,  without  under- 
^ouig  the  fate  of  those  which  had  been  drawn 
in  more  early  or  aheorbed  more  randljr." 
(Pp.  173-4.) 
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He  thereupon  lashes  himself  to  a  wate> 
cask  near  him,  cuts  it  from  the  counter,  and 
precipitates  himself  into  the  sea.  The  barrel, 
with  its  occupant,  is  returned  bj  gradual 
gyrations  to  Uie  surface  of  the  sea,  and  the  ' 
man  is  saved! 

Altliough  we  cannot,  as  we  have  said,  afford 
space  for  the  entire  transcript  of  "  The  Pur- 
loined Letter,"  we  may  venture  to  present  a 
passage  or  two,  showing  with  what  persever- 
ance and  care  the  Parisian  police  are  sup- 
posed to  carry  on  a  search  when  a  large  re> 
ward  is  in  prospect. 

A  lady  of  the  highest  rank,  it  seems,  has 
lost  a  letter,  which,  if  given  up  to  her  hus- 
band, would  compromise  her  reputation.  The 
thief  is  the  Minister  D.,  who  holds  the  thing 
in  terrorem  over  her.  The  prefect  of  police 
is  employed  to  regain  it,  and  an  enormous 
sum  offered  for  its  recovery.  After  failing  in 
his  efforts,  he  consults  a  certain  M.  Augusta 
Dupin,  who  requires  to  know  the  particulars 
of  the  search  already  made.  They  were  as 
follows: 

" '  Why  the  fact  is,  we  took  our  time,  and 
we  searched  every  where.  I  have  had  long 
experience  in  these  affairs.  I  took  the  entire 
building,  room  by  room  ;  devoting  the  nights 
of  a  whole  wecK  to  each.  We  examined, 
first,  the  fbmiture  of  each  apartment.  We 
opened  eveir  possible  drawer ;  and  I  presume 
you  know  that,  to  a  projierly  trained  jmUce 
agent,  such  a  thing  as  a  secret  drawer  is  iin< 
possible.  Any  man  is  a  dolt  who  permits  a 
"  secret"  drawer  to  escape  him  in  a  search  of 
this  kind.  The  thing  is  ao  plain.  There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  bulk— of  space — to  be 
accounted  for  in  every  cabinet.  Then  we 
have  accurate  rules.  The  fiftieth  part  of  a 
line  could  not  escape  us.  After  the  cabinets 
we  took  the  chairs.  The  cushions  we  probed 
with  the  fine  long  needles  you  have  seen  me 
employ.  From  the  tables  we  removed  the 
tops,' 

'"Why  so?' 

"'Sometimes  the  top  of  a  table,  or  otba 
similarly  arranged  piece  of  furniture,  is  re- 
moved by  the  person  wishing  to  conceal  an 
article ;  then  the  leg  is  excavated,  the  article 
deposited  within  the  cavity,  and  the  top  re- 
placed. The  bottoms  and  tops  of  bedposts 
are  employed  in  the  same  way.* 

" '  But  could  not  the  cavity  be  detected  by 
soundingf  *  I  asked. 

"  '  By  no  means,  if,  when  the  article  is  de- 
posited, a  sufficient  wadding  of  cotton  be 
placed  around  it.  Besides,  m  our  case,  we 
were  obliged  to  proceed  without  noiaa.' 

M  <  But  yoit  \m«  -vn&mvA.-^^ 
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ooold  not  l»Te  taken  to  pieces,  all  articles  of 
ftmdture  in  which  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  nuke  a  depout  in  the  manner  you  mention. 
A  letter  may  oe  compressed  into  a  thin  spiral 
roll,  not  dimring  much  in  sha^e  or  bulk  from 
a  large  knitting-needle,  and  m  this  form  it 
might  be  inserted  into  the  rung  of  a  chair, 
for  example.  You  did  not  take  to  pieces  all 
the  chairs  ? ' 

"  '  Certainly  not  j  but  we  did  better — we 
examined  the  run^s  of  every  chair  in  the  hotel, 
and,  indeed,  thejoindngs  of  every  description 
of  ftimiture,  by  the  aid  of  a  most  powerful 
microscope.  Had  there  been  anv  traces  of 
noent  disturbance  we  should  not  nave  failed 
to  detect  it  ioatantly.  A  sinsle  grain  of  gim- 
let-dustt  for  example,  would  liave  been  as  ob- 
Tious  as  an  apple.  Any  disorder  in  the  glue- 
^g-.4mr  unusual  gaping  in  the  joints — ^would 
have  auinced  to  insure  detection.' 

'*  *  I  presume  you  looked  to  the  mirrors,  be- 
tween the  boards  and  the  plates,  and  you 
probed  the  beds  and  bed-clothes,  as  well  as 
the  ourtains  and  carpets.' 

"  *  That  of  course ;  and  when  we  had  abso- 
lutely completed  every  particle  of  furniture 
in  this  way,  then  we  examined  the  house  it- 
kIC  We  divided  iti  entire  surface  into  com- 
partments, which  we  numbered,  so  that  none 
miffht  be  missed ;  then  we  scrutinized  each 
inuvidttal  square  inch  throughout  the  prem- 
ises, including  the  two  houses  immediately  ad- 
joining, with  the  microscope,  as  before.' 

"  *  The  two  bouses  adjoining !'  I  exclaimed ; 
*  you  must  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble.' 

" '  We  had ;  but  the  reward  ofifered  is  pro- 
digious.' 

" '  You  include  the  ffrounda  about  the 
houses  ? ' 

'"All  the  grounds  are  paved  with  brick. 
They  gave  us  comparatively  little  trouble. 
We  examined  the  m.oss  between  the  bricks, 
and  found  it  undisturbed,' 

" '  You  looked  among  D  's  papers,  of 

course,  and  into  the  bows  of  the  library  P ' 

"  '  Certainly ;  we  opened  every  package  and 
parcel ;  we  not  only  opened  every  book,  but 
we  turned  over  every  leaf  in  each  volume,  not 
contenting  ourselves  with  a  mere  shake,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  some  of  our  police 
officers.  We  also  measured  the  thickness  of 
every  book*cot>«r,  with  the  most  accurate  ad- 
measurement, and  applied  to  each  the  moat 
jealous  scrutiny  of  the  microscope.  Had  any 
of  the  bindings  been  recently  meddled  with, 
it  would  have  oecn  utterly  impossible  that  the 
feet  should  have  escaped  obser^'Btion.  Some 
five  or  six  volumes,  just  from  the  hands  of 
tiie  Under,  we  carefully  probed,  longitudinally, 
with  the  needles,' 

"  *  You  explored  the  flooia  beneath  the  car- 
petaf 

•"Bqnmd  doubt  We  tenored  every  car- 
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pet,  and  examined  the  boaids  vrith  the  mionh 
scope.' 

"  *  And  the  paper  on  the  walls  P ' 

•'•Yes.' 

« '  You  looked  into  the  cellars  ? ' 

'"We  did.'"   (Pp.  267-9.) 

Dupin  advises  him  to  make  a  re-search  of 
the  premises,  and  at  the  same  time  asks  for 
an  accurate  description  of  the  lost  letter. 
The  perfect  makes  the  second  search  as  ad- 
vised, but  returns  unsuccessful  "  Did  you 
offer  a  reward  P  "  is  the  inquiry.  "  Yes,  the 
reward  offered  was  very  liberal."  In  fact,  the 
olgect  to  be  attained  was  so  great  that  the 
prefect  would  himself  give  60,000  francs  for 
the  letter.  "  In  that  case,"  replies  Dupin, 
opening  a  drawer  and  producing  his  cheque- 
book, "  you  may  as  well  fill  me  up  a  cheque, 
and  I  will  hand  yon  the  letter;"  and  the  ex- 
change is  made  betw^  the  parties  aoeord> 
ingly. 

Du|Hn  is  asked,  by  the  astonished  prefect, 
to  account  for  his  success.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, when  consulted  by  the  prefect,  he  had 
suggested — "  Perhaps  it  is  the  very  simplicity 
of  the  thing  that  puts  you  at  fault,"  but  ha 
had  been  ridiculed  for  so  absurd  a  supposition. 
"  What  nonsense  you  talk  P  "  the  prefect  had 
observed.    Yet  Dupin  proves  to  be  right. 

Knowing  the  Minister  D  ,  it  appeared 

that  M.  Dujnn  had  called  at  his  hotel,  and, 
upon  the  pretext  of  weak  eyes,  assumed  a 
pair  of  green  spectacles,  in  order  to  conceal 
the  inquisitive  survey  which  he  proposed  to 
make  of  the  apartments.  He  first  examined 
a  writing-table,  irith  letters  and  papers  upon 
it,  near  which  the  minister  sate. 

"  At  length  my  ej-es,  in  going  the  drciutof 
the  room,  fell  upon  a  trumpery  filin«e  card- 
rack  of  pasteboard,  that  hung  dan^g  by  a 
dirty  blue  ribbon,  from  a  little  brass  knob  just 
beneath  the  middle  of  the  mantel-piece.  In 
this  rack,  which  had  three  or  four  comparts 
ments,  were  five  or  six  visiting  cards  and  a 
BoUtai^  letter.  This  last  was  mudi  8<»led  and 
crumpled.  It  was  torn  nearly  in  two,  across 
the  middle — as  if  a  design,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  tear  it  entirely  up  as  worthless,  had  been 
altered,  or  stayed,  m  the  second.   It  had  a 

large  black  seal,  bearing  the  D   cipher 

very  conspicuously,  and  was  addressed,  in  a 
diminutive  female  hand,  to  D  ,  the  minis- 
ter, himself.  It  was  thrust  carelessly,  and 
even,  as  it  seemed,  contemptuously,  into  ene 
of  the  uppermost  dirinons  of  the  radt. 

"  No  sooner  had  I  fenced  at  this  letter, 
than  I  concluded  it  to  he  that  of  which  I  was 
in  eesrch.  To  be  sure,  it  was,  to  all  appear 
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ance,  radically  different  from  the  one  of  which 
the  prefect  had  read  us  ao  minute  a  descrip- 
Uon,   Here  the  seal  was  large  and  black,  with 

the  D  cipher  t  there  it  waa  email  and  red, 

with  the  ducal  arms  of  the  S   family. 

Here,  the  addrewt  to  the  Minister,  was  dimin- 
ntiTe  and  feminine  i  there  the  superscription, 
to  a  certun  loyal  penoinge*  was  mauedly 
bold  and  dedoed;  the  size  alone  formed  a 
point  of  correspondence.  But,  then,  the  rod- 
teatnas  of  these  differences,  which  was  ez- 
cesBiTe ;  the  dirt ;  the  soiled  and  torn  condi- 
tion of  the  paper,  so  inconsistent  with  the  true 

methodical  naoits  of  D  ,  and  so  suggea- 

tiTe  of  a  design  to  delude  the  heholder  into  an 
idea  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  document ; 
these  things,  together  with  the  hy^robtrusive 
utuation  of  this  documrat,  fuU  in  view  of  erery 
visitor,  and  thus  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
eonclusions  to  which  I  had  previously  arrived : 
Uiese  things,  I  sa^,  were  strongly  corrobora- 
tive of  suspicion,  in  one  who  came  with  the 
intention  to  sospeet. 

"  I  protractra  my  visit  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, and  while  I  maintained  a  most  animated 
discussion  with  the  Minister,  upon  a  topic 
which  I  knew  well  had  never  failed  to  interest 
and  excite  him,  I  kept  my  attention  really 
riveted  upon  the  letter.  In  this  examination  I 
committea  to  memory  its  external  appearance 
and  arrangement  in  the  rack ;  and  also  fell, 
at  length,  upon  a  discovery  which  set  at  rest 
whatever  trivial  doubt  I  might  have  entertained. 
In  scrutinizing  the  edges  of  the  paper,  I  ob- 
served them  to  be  more  ehqfed  than  seemed 
necessary.  They  presented  the  brokm  ap- 
pearance which  is  manifested  when  a  stiff 
paper,  hayhig  been  once  folded  and  pressed 
with  a  folder,  is  rdblded  in  a  reversed  ^refr- 
tion,  in  Hhe  same  creases  or  edges  which  had 
formed  the  original  fold.  This  discoverrwas 
Buffident  It  was  clear  to  me  that  the  letter 
had  been  turned,  as  a  glove,  inside  out,  re-di- 
rected, and  re-sealed.  I  bade  the  minister 
good  morning,  and  took  my  departure  at 
once,  leaving  a  gold  snuff-box  upon  the 
table."   (Pp.  278,  270.) 

He  goes  home,  prepares  cszefoUy  a  fac- 
timih  of  the  letter,  and  retams  next  mom- 
iug  for  his  snuff-box.  During  the  gosnp 
which  ensues  upon  Ins  vuit,  a  loud  report  of 
fire-arms,  aooompanied  screams,  is  heard 
underneath  the  minister's  window.  That 
functionary  throws  up  the  sash  for  a  moment 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  and 
during  this  interval  Dupin  excbsnges  his  fac- 
simiU  for  the  orifpnal  letter  so  ardently  de- 
sired. The  man  who  fires  the  pistol  is  a  col- 
>8gue  of  Dupin.  The  reasoning  upon  which 
Dupin  proceeds  in  this  matter  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  tale  itielt 


We  had  marked,  as  worthy  of  extract,  a 
short  story,  entitled  "The  Cask  of  Amontil- 
lado ; "  but  we  are  obliged  to  content  our- 
selves  vrith  merely  recommending  it  to  the 
reader^  notice.  The  team  of  it  is  as  follows: 

A  man,  owbg  to  some  previoas  slight  or 
insult,  entertains  the  most  implacable  hatred 
towards  another.  During  the  Carnival,  (for 
the  scene  is  laid  in  Italy),  he  insinwtes  him- 
self into  the  sodety  of  his  victim,  who  is  a 
great  amateur  of  rare  wines,  and  inflames 
his  imagination  so  much  by  the  description  of 
a  certain  matchless  cask  of  Amontillado,  that 
the  other  is  induced  to  visit  the  subterranean 
cellar,  in  order  to  taste  it  They  (the  two) 
proceed  there  accordingly;  the  tempter  in 
some  ordinary  carnival  di^iuse;  the  doomed 
man  in  the  motley  grotesque  draw  of  a  Fool 
or  Zany,  with  the  osual  cap  and  bells.  All 
things  luving  been  prepared  beforehand,  the 
amateur  is  induced  to  drink,  glass  after  glass, 
until  he  becomes  intoxicated  and  stu{nd.  In 
this  state,  the  other  proceeds  to  bmld  him  Up, 
in  a  recess  in  the  walL  His  task  is  slmost 
done ;  and  he  is  just  about  to  fix  the  last 
stone  in  its  place,  when  the  poor  drunkard 
shakes  bia  fool's  bells,  and  utters  a  single 
half-conscious  cry  of  alarm.  The  murderer, 
sta^ered  by  the  sound,  hesitates  for  a  mo- 
ment,— only  a  moment, — and  then  completes 
his  diabolical  task ;  shuts  up  his  enemy  alive 
in  his  grave,  and  returns  to  the  upper  air  and 
society.  He  is  oppressed,  however,  by  re- 
morse, which  never  leaves  him  till  he  diet. 
The  faelpleu  cry  of  die  stupefied  victim,  and 
the  clash  of  his  bells — a  terrible  inddent  in 
the  murderous  gloom  of  the  scene — ^wiU  ring 
for  a  long  time  (unless  we  mistake)  in  the 
reader's  memory. 

The  poetical  works  of  the  author  need  not 
detain  us  long.  With  one  remarkable  excejh 
tion,  his  verses  do  not  differ  materially  from 
others  of  the  same  time.  They  are  neither 
very  good  nor  very  bad.  They  do  not  exhibit 
much  depth  or  graphic  power,  and  but  little 
tenderness— nor  do  they,  in  foot,  possess  any 
of  those  distinguishing  qualities  whuh  lift  a 
man  up  beyond  bis  contemporaries.  The 
blank  verse  is  not  good;  hut  some  of  the 
smaller  pieces  have  a  smoothness  and  Bqnid 
flow  that  are  pleasant  enough.  One  short 
poem,  said  to  luve  been  writtm  at  the  ago  of 
fourteen,  and  addressed  **  To  Helen"  is  full  of 
promise. 

Of  all  Mr.  Foe's  poem's,  however,  <*  The 
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Baven  "  ia  by  far  the  first  It  is,  like  the 
lai^r  part  of  the  author's  writings,  of  a 
gloomy  cast ;  but  its  merit  is  great ;  and  it 
ranks  in  that  rare  and  remarkable  class  of 
productions  which  suffice  singly  to  make  a 
reputation.  Whether  or  not  it  iraa  manu&c- 
tured  in  the  deliberate  vay  stated  by  the 
writer  in  his  article  on  *'  The  Philosophy  of 
Composition,"  we  do  not  know ;  but  the  pas- 
nge  in  which  he  dissects  with  anatomical 
precision  what  might  otherwise  pass  for  the 
ofispring  of  impulse  and  of  genius,  is  curi- 
ously characteristic  of  his  analytical  disposi- 
tion. The  poem  itself,  however,  deserves  to 
be  remembered  by  all  lovers  of  verse.  In 
the  Uni'ed  States  its  popularity  is  universal, 
but  we  believe  it  still  to  be  far  lesa  known  in 
this  country  than  it  ought  to  be.  We  there- 
ore  transcribe  Uie  greater  ptntion  of  it 

"  Once  apon  a  midnight  dreary,  while  I  pon- 
dered, weak  and  weary, 
Over  many  a  qoaiat  and  canons  volume  of  for- 

frtten  fore — 
nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there 
came  a  tappine, 
Aa  of  some  one  ^nUy  rapping,  rapping  at  my 

chamber  door. 
'  'Tis  some  visitor,*  I  mattered, '  bq>ping  at  mj 
diamber  door — 

Only  this  and  nothing  more.' 

"Ah,  distinctly  I  remember  it  was  in  the  bleak 
December, 

And  each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its 

ghost  npoa  the  floor. 
Eagerly  I  wished  the  morrow; — ^vainly  I  had 

songht  to  borrow 
From  my  books  sntveese  of  sorrow — sorrow  for 

the  lost  Lenore — 
Per  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the 

aogeU  name  Lenore — 

Nameless  here  for  evermore. 

"And  the  silken  sad  uncertain  rustling  of  each 

purple  curtain 
Thrilled  me — filled  me  with  fantastic  terrors 

never  felt  b^ra; 
So  that  now,  to  still  the  bea^g  of  my  heart,  I 

stood  repeating 
'  Tit  some  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my 

chamber  door — 
Some  late  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my 

chamber  door; 

This  it  i>  and  nothli^  more.' 


"  Open  here  I  finng  the  shutter,  when,  wiA 

many  a  flirt  and  flutter, 
Jn  then  stepped  a  stately  Raven  of  the  saintly 

days  of  yore. 
Not  the  least  obeiaance  made  be ;  not  a  minute 

stof^ied  or  stayed  he ; 
Bnt,  with  mien  of  lord  or  ladj,  pNcbed  above 

my  chamber  door — 
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Perched  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas  jost  above  my 
ehamber  door — 

Perched,  and  siUe,  and  nothing  more. 

"  Then  this  ebony  bird  b^iidliDg  mj  sad  Ikaey 

into  smiling, 
By  the  grave  and  stem  decoram  of  the  coan- 

tonance  it  wore, 
'  Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thon,' 

1  said,  '  art  sure  no  craven, 
Ghastly  grim  and  ancient  Raven  wandering 

from  the  Nightly  shore- 
Tell  me  what  thy  brdfy  name  is  on  the  Night'a 

Plntbnian  shore  I ' 

Qnoth  the  Haven,  'Keremiore.* 

"  Much  I  marvelled  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear 
disconrse  so  plainly, 

Though  its  answer  little  meaning — little  relev- 
ancy bore ; 

Fot  we  cannot  help  ^redng  that  no  living 

human  being 
Ever  yet  was  blessed  with  seeing  btrd  above  his 

chamber  door — 
Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sealptared  boat  above 

his  chamber  door. 

With  andi  name  aa  'Kevcnnore.' 

"  But  the  Baven,  sitting  lonely  on  that  placid 

bust,  spoke  only 
That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul  in  that  one  word 

he  did  outpour. 
Nothing  further  then  he  nttered ;  not  a  leather 

then  be  flattered— 
Till  I  scarcely  more  than  mattered  *  OUier 

friends  have  flown  before— 
On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me,  as  mj  Hopes 

have  flown  before.' 

Then  the  bird  said,  '  Nevomore.' 

"  Startled  at  the  stillness  broken  by  reply  so 

aptly  spoken, 
'  Doubtless,'  said  I,  '/what  it  otters  is  its  only 

stock  and  Mton 
Caught  fh>m  some  nnh^ppy  muter  wIkhb  m- 

mercifal  Disaster 
Pdlowed  fast  and  followed  faster  till  his  songa 

one  harden  bore — 
Till  the  dirges  of  bis  Hope  tfiat  mdanrfwly 

bnrden  bore — 

Of  "  Never — nevermore.'* ' 

"  Bnt  the  Raven  still  b^mling  all  my  sad  soul 

into  amiling, 
Straight  I  wbeidea  a  cushioned  seat  in  fowl  of 

bird  and  host  and  door ; 
Thm,  upon  tbe  velvet  •■"Vi"g,  I  betoc^  myself 

to  linking 

Fancy  unto  fancy,  thinking  what  this  ominoas 

bird  of  yore— 
What  this  grim,  angaialy,  g^iastly,  gaoat,  and 

ominous  bbd  of  yore 

Meant  in  croaking  '  Nevennore.' 

"  This  I  ^engaged  in  gnesuag,  bat  no  eyUabb 

expressing 

To  the  fowl  whose  fiery  eyes  now  homed  into 

my  bosom's  core ; 
This  and  mora  I  sat  divining,  witb  my  bead  at 

ease  reclining 
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On  the  cushioD's  Tetret  linii^  that  the  lamp- 
light gloated  o'er,— 

Bat  whose  velvet  violet  lining  irith  the  lamp- 
light gloating  o'er 

She  shall  prees,  ah,  nevermore  ! 

"  Then,  methonght,  the  air  grew  denser,  pcr- 
fdmed  fit>ni  an  nnseen  censer 

Swvng  hy  Seraphim  whose  footHblls  tinkled  on 
the  tnfted  floor. 

'  Wietcb,'  I  cried,  '  thy  God  hath  lent  thee— by 
these  angelfl  he  hath  sent  thee 

Beflpite — respite  and  nepenthe  from  thj  mem- 
ories of  Lenore  I 

Qoaff,  oh  anaff  this  kind  nepenthe  and  fo^t 
this  lost  Lenore ! ' 

Quoth  the  Ravea,  '  Nevermore.' 

*' '  Prophet ! '  said  I,  '  thing  of  evil  I — prophet 

still,  if  bird  or  devil  I — 
Whether  Tempter  sent,  or  whether  tempest 

tossed  thee  here  ashore, 
IDesolate  yet  all  nndannted,  on  this  desert  land 

enchanted — 
On  this  home  by  Honor  bannted— tell  me  tmly, 

I  implor^ 

'  Is  there — is  there  balm  in  Gilead  7 — tell  me — 
tell  me,  I  implore ! ' 

Qnotlt  the  Raven,  '  Nevermore.' 

*  Prophet ! '  said  I,  '  thing  of  evil— jwophet 

still,  if  bird  or  devil  ] 
By  tliat  Heaven  that  bends  above  as — by  that 

God  we  both  adore — 
Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden  if,  within  the 

distant  Aidenn, 
It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  muden  whom  the  angels 

name  Lenore — 
CUep  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the 

angels  name  Lenore.' 

Quoth  the  Raven,  '  Nevermore.' 

*' '  Be  that  word  onr  sign  of  parting,  bird  or 

fiend  I '  I  shrieked,  up-starting— 
'  Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and  the  Night's 

Plutonian  shore  I 
Leave  do  black  plnme  as  a  token  erf  that  lie  thy 

soul  hath  spoken  I 
Leave  my  lonelinees  unbroken  1 — qnit  the  bust 

above  my  door  I 
Tdce  thy  beak  from  oat  my  heart,  and  take  thy 

form  from  off  mr  door  I ' 

Quoth  toe  Raven,  '  Nevermore.' 

"And  the  Raven,  never  flittiiig,  still  is  sitting, 

still  is  sitting 
On  die  pallid  bast  of  Patlas  jost  above  my 

chamber  door ; 
And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon's 

that  is  dreaming ; 
And  the  lamp-light  o  er  him  streaming  throws 

'his  shadow  on  the  floor ; 
And  iny  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies 

floating  on  the  floor 

BhMll  bo  lifted— nevermore  I " 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  accu- 
racy of  the  numerous  investigations  which 
Mr.  Poe  appeara  to  have  institated  into  the 
pubticaUont  of  his  brother  and  nater  authors. 
To  saj  the  truth,  we  do  not  eatimato  hia 


powers  aa  a  nitio  wry  highly.  His  euaya 
on  Critidsm  wer«,  we  imagine,  written  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  without  much  consider- 
ation, and  were  more  than  aufllcientlT  imbued 
with  those  prqudiees  with  which  he  was  so 
apt,  we  are  told,  to  view  the  works  of  con- 
temporary writers.  Some  of  his  essays  are 
very  slight  and  brief ;  some  flippant ;  some 
distinguishable  for  that  remarkable  power  of 
analysis  which  he  carried  into  all  his  produc- 
tions. His  review  of  "  Bamaby  Rudge,"  in 
the  third  volume  of  this  collection,  is  an  ex- 
traordinary instance  of  his  subtle  and  di^ 
criminating  research  into  the  Tery  elements 
of  fiction.  It  is  imjiossible  to  trace  out  with 
greater  ntce^  the  very  germ  of  a  plot,  and 
the  finest  artifioes  of  inrenticm.  But  here 
the  interest  of  £dgar  Foe's  eritidsms  stops; 
few  of  them  enter  into  the  question  of  the 
pecnliar  genius  of  the  author  reviewed,  of  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs,  of  the  way  in 
which  education  and  events  have  moulded 
him,  of  bis  habits  or  every  day  life,  or  of 
those  impulses  or  physical  circtmistanees 
which  have  impelled  his  intellect  to  assume 
that  particular  shape  in  which  it  presents  it- 
self before  the  world. 

Without  entering  into  some  such  consider- 
ations, the  critic  can  scarcely  place  Ms  author 
feirly  on  his  pedestal.  We  feel,  even  in  the 
ease  of  Mr.  Foe,  that  it  would  have  been 
most  desirable  if  a  ftiUer  Inography  had  bo> 
companied  his  woriu.  Htmest  and  able,  as 
for  as  it  goes,  and  glandng  upon  the  more 
prominent  events  of  his  Ufe,  it  leaves  us  with- 
out information  on  many  matters  from  which 
much  might  have  been  gathered  to  form  an 
accurate  judgment  Perhaps  we  are,  after 
all,  copying  the  deformities  only  of  the  man, 
at  a  time  when  we  are  anxious  to  submit  all 
that  was  good  as  well  as  bad  to  the  reader's 
judgment  The  roughnesses  that  were  ao 
conspicuous  on  the  surftce  ot  Poe's  character 
would  naturally  attract  the  notice  of  his  biog> 
raphers  in  the  first  instance.  But,  under- 
neath, was  there  nothing  to  tell  of? — no 
cheeriness  in  the  boy — no  casud  acts  of 
kindness — no  adhedon  to  old  friendships- 
no  sympathy  with  the  pomr  or  the  unhappy, 
that  nught  have  been  brought  forward  as  in- 
dicative of  his  better  nature  ?  Even  he  him- 
self has  done  nothing  to  help  us.  His 
sketches  and  stories  are  singularly  deficient 
io  all  reference  to  his  own  private  life.  It  is 
strange  that  a  man  who  did  and  suflbred  so 
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much,  should  have  left  nothing  for  the  histo- 
rian's hands  I  The  petty  aett  are  indeed  be- 
fore us,  but  perhaps  "  the  greatest  is  behind." 
For  no  man  is  tboroi^ljr  evil.  There  must 
be  slnmbering  Tirtues — good  intentions  unde- 
veloped,— eren  good  actions,  eluming  to  hare 
a  plaoe  on  the  reoord.  Generosity,  sympa- 
thy, charity  have  often  thdr  abodes  in  lowly 
and  unexpected  places — ^in  poor,  thoughtless, 
humble  bosoms — in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
hare  deeply  sinned. 

The  influence  of  hia  fiiults  was  limited,  and 
the  penalty  (such  as  it  vas)  he  only  had  to 
bear.  But  the  pleasure  arising  from  his  writr 
ings  has  been  shared  by  many  thousand  peo- 
ple. In  speaking  of  himself  prasonally,  vie 
have  felt  bound  to  express  onr  opinions  with- 
out any  lubterfuge.  But  we  are  not  insensi- 
ble that,  whilst  he  grasped  and  pressed 
hardly  va  some  indiridnals  with  one  hand, 
with  the  other  he  scattered  his  gifts  in  abun- 
dance on  the  public  These  ffha  are  by  no 


means  of  a  common  order,  and  on  balancing 
the  account  of  the  author  with  posterity,  he 
ought  to  have  credit  for  their  full  value. 

Fortunately  for  Edgar  Foe,  his  perstmal 
history  will  be  less  read,  and  will  be  more 
short-lived  than  hia  fictions,  which  will  pro- 
bsbly  pass  into  many  hands,  unaccompanied 
by  the  narrative  of  his  personal  exploits. 
For  one  reader  who  carefully  weighs  the  ao- 
tions  of  an  author's  life,  there  are  a  hundred 
who  plunge  into  the  mist  of  his  works  with- 
out any  prerioua  inquiry.  The  sempstress 
revelling  in  "  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  " 
neither  knows  nor  cares  anything  about  the 
comfortable,  domestic  Mrs.  Radclifie.  And 
the  young  man,  intent  on  cheering  his  leisure 
hour  with  the  adventures  of  Mrs.  Amelia 
Booth,  or  Mr.  Abraham  Adams,  has  never 
heard  perhaps  that  Henry  Fielding  (the  no- 
bleat  member  of  the  house  of  Denhwh)  was 
as  often  reduced  to  shifU  ea  one  of  ms  own 
heroes,  and  that  he  £ed  poor,  and  in  R 
foreign  land. 


DlFFBREKT    IDBA.B    or    BSLIOIOH  JUfONO 

Christiuis  and  Pagans. — The  Geman  writ- 
ers referred  to  by  Mr.  De  Quincey  as  having 
thirty  years  ago  noticed  the  fact,  that  ancient 
religion  was  ceremonial,  and  modem  or  Chris* 
tian  doctrinal,  were  anticipated  in  this  remark 

S'  several  controversial  writers ;  who  show  that 
!  sacerdotal  ceremonies  of  ancient  religions 
were  superseded  by  the  consolioe  lessons  and 
the  legislative  morality  of  the  Gospel,  except 
in  those  countries  in  which  the  finished  work  of 
Redemption  has  been  eclipsed  the  abuses  of 
Christianity  introduced  by  ecclesiastical  and  Pa- 
pal tyranny  and  corruptions ;  and  where  Chris- 
tira  symbolism,  evfi^avov  oweraami,  has  been 
perverted  by  Buperstition,  and  rendered  as  much 
the  minister  of  idolatry  as  in  fonner  times  were 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  Pennws  Bampton  Lectures,  1 808 : 

"  An  Attempt  to  prove  the  Truth  of  Christi- 
anity from  the  Wisdom  displayed  in  its  original 
Establishment,  and  from  the  History  of  false 
and  corrupted  Systems  of  Religion." 

This  characteristic  of  Christianity  is  thus 
briefly  indicated  by  Lord  Bacon : 

"  That  a  religion  which  consisteth  in  rites  and 
forms  of  adoration,  and  not  in  confessions  and 
beliefs,  is  adverse  to  knowledge;  because  men 
having  liberty  to  inquire  and  disco  arse  of  tbe- 
ologv  at  pleasure,  it  cometh  to  pass  thtA  all  in- 
quisition of  nature  oidfith  and  unUteth  itself  in 


such  metaphysical  or  theological  discourse ; 
whereas,  if  men's  wits  be  shaC  out  of  that  port, 
it  tumeth  them  agun  to  discover,  and  so  to  seek 
reason  of  reason  more  deeply.  And  that  such 
is  the  religion  of  the  hutfaen." — "  Of  the  Inter- 
pretation of  Nature,"  ch.  xxv.  (Matkt's  Lijb 
and  Appendix.) 

Mr.  De  Quiocey  appears  to  have  borrowed 
tt^  distinction  from  Lord  Bacon : 

"  The  matter  informed  by  divinity  is  of  two 
kinds:  matter  of  belief,  and  truth  of  opinion; 
and  matter  of  service,  and  adoration — which  is 
also  judged  and  directed  by  the  former :  the  one 
being  as  the  internal  son!  of  religion,  and  the 
other  as  the  external  body  thereof;  and,  there- 
fore, the  heathen  religion  was  not  only  a  wor- 
ship of  idols,  but  the  whole  religion  was  an  idol 
in  Itself;  for  it  had  no  soul ;  that  is,  no  certtintr 
of  belief  or  confession;  as  a  man  may  well 
think,  considering  the  chief  doctors  of  th^ 
chorch  were  the  poets ;  and  the  reason  was,  be- 
cause the  heathen  gods  were  no  jealous  gods, 
but  were  glad  to  be  admitted  into  part,  as  thc^ 
had  reason.  Neither  did  they  respect  the  pnre- 
nosB  of  heart,  so  thoy  might  have  cxtcmaLl  honor 
and  rites." — 0/  the  Advancement  of  Learning, 
book  ii. 

But  is  it  not  generally  sopposed,  that  die  an- 
cient mysteries  were,  to  the  initialed,  a  sort  of 
schools  of  religions  doctrines  1—Ab(es  and  Q/i^ 
ries. 
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Ftom  Freaer'i  Mafcazlne. 
BUBOER  AKD  HIS  TRANSLATORS. 
Fiat  experimentum  in  corpore  vili.  Alaa 
for  poets!  how  often  they  may  jfricTe  OTer 
their  translators'  neglect  of  the  alchemist's 
maxim.  Sometimes  indeed  their  nntive  lead 
18  vonderously  commuted  into  sterling  srold, 
but  &r  more  often  is  the  nohler  metal  de- 
based or  exhaled,  and  nothing  left  but  a 
caput  mortuum.  Upon  their  choicest  ckefs- 
tCoevrre  the  merest  tyro  in  metre  feels  free  to 
ti^'  his  hand.  The  bald  literal  version,  forced 
into  rhjine  and  ihythm  at  the  expense  of 
Older  and  idiom ;  tbe  loose  paraphrase,  puerile 
or  bombastio  \  the  el^nt  imitation,  smooth 
as  ice,  and  as  cold, — these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  disguises  under  vhich  a  poet  ma^  see 
vanish  all  the  fire  and  life  of  his  cherished 
ideal. 

The  principles  of  transIaUon  are  laid  down 
with  masterly  common  sense  by  Johnson,  in 
hifl  brief  comment  upon  Prj'den's  axiom — 
**  Translation  Is  not  so  loose  an  paraphrase, 
nor  so  close  as  metaphrase."  But  it  is  very 
hard  to  hit  the  happy  mean.  The  one  quality 
indispennalile  to  success  is  most  frequentlv 
dispensed  with.  The  translator  must  nimaetf 
be  a  poet.  He  must  possess  the  genius 
without  vhidi  any  knowledge  of  language, 
any  ear  for  cadence,  is  merely  wasted.  His 
vorkmanship  should  nerer  betray  itself.  The 
version  should  read  like  an  ori^nel.  It 
ahould  be  the  poem  which  the  translator 
would  have  written  had  he  been  inspired 
with  the  author's  train  of  thought,  and 
equally  familiar  with  the  local  imagery  inci- 
dental' to  the  tale.  Such,  in  fact,  has  partly 
become  his  actual  position.  He  has  the 
stof}',  the  characters,  the  scenerj',  the  meta- 

fihom.  He  must  preserve  them  unaltered, 
n  all  thene  things  the  author  is  greater  than 
he.  Offered  to  him  also  are  crohahly  a  pecu- 
liar stanza,  rhythm,  and  stvlc.  Upon  these 
he  must  cxercwe  a  critical  discretion,  and  be- 
fore adopting  the  mode  or  cadence  of  anv 
foreign  language,  he  must  carefully  weign 
both  the  powers  and  the  needs  of  his  own. 

Thus,  while  the  speech  of  most  other  coun- 
tries in  fruitful  in  double  rhymes,  in  Engliah 
thev  are  comparatively  rare.    Musical  and 

Eallielic  in  some  short  pieces,  and  in  the 
andn  of  a  master  like  Moore,  thev  pall  upon 
the  ear  in  longer  compoBitions,  and  are  apt  to 
bctrny  the  writer  into  some  affectation.  They 
easily  become  grotesque,  as  in  Hudibras,  or 
vulgar,  ai  in  many  a  comic  song.  They  lead 
to  an  effeminate  use  of  participles,  and  to 
the  coining  of  new  ana  fantastic  words. 
Worst  of  all,  they  continually  tempt  a  laxity 
of  rhyme  poaitivelv  offensive  to  the  ear. 
Even  I'n  Wordsworth's  short  ballad  of  EUm 
/rwin— written,  we  may  observe,  in  the  aame 
stanza  as  BU^er*!  Zenora— (hen  occur  the 
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rhymes,  travel  ling^avelin  :  Ellen — repell* 
ing;  incessant— crescent;  telling— Ellen ;  and 
dnace  it — \iejaeei.  Our  translators  will  be 
wise  to  forego  in  thii  respect  tiie  luxury  of 
their  originals. 

In  ballad  poetry  especially,  the  form  of 
versification  is  a  matter  of  much  importance. 
Not  only  does  its  simplicity  favor  the  use  of 
idioms  which  can  only  be  rendered  by  anology, 
but  beside  this  every  pe<^le  has  its  own  style 
— we  might  call  it  tune — of  ballad ;  and  by 

fireserving  the  mode  of  one  country  in  the 
anguage  of  another,  we  may  easily  deprive 
the  song  of  all  its  distinctive  character.  We 
must  set  the  words  to  our  own  air,  or  it  will 
be  no  longer  a  ballad.  Every  one  knows  our 
old  Engl^  strain  v— 

"  The  Percy  ont  of  Korthamborland, 
And  a  vow  to  God  made  he — " 

a  measure  very  simple  in  its  requirements, 
yet  susceptible  of  infinite  modulation,  and 
capable  of  expressing  every  variety  of  emo< 
cion.  We  much  doubt  whether  it  can  be  im- 
proved upon. 

suiter's  Lenore  baa  klways  been  a  fevorite 
mice  de  rdaiatancc  with  verse  trauslatora. 
The  legend  itself,  so  vividly  conceived,  so  pio- 
turesquely  toU;  would  be  sure  to  t^e  root 
in  the  poetry  of  every  country.  The  musie 
which  accompanies  it  throughout  enchancea 
its  fasdnation.  From  first  to  last  there  ia 
scarcely  a  stanza  in  which  the  sense  is  not 
echoed  by  the  sound.  The  drums  and  wet 
come-shouts  of  the  returning  army ;  the  do- 
spainng  moans  of  the  forlorn  maiden ;  the 
tramp  of  her  lover's  horse ;  the  sounding 
gallop  through  the  night;  the  tolling  belu 
and  low  dirges  of  the  death-march  ;  the  rush 
of  the  apechea  from  the  place  of  doom ;  the 
halloo  of  the  ghostly  nder;  the  whirling 
dance  and  unearthly  howls  of  the  church- 
yard— all  these  sound  upon  the  ear  in  a  way 
that  greatly  assists  the  realization  of  the 
Btory.  To  feel  the  full  effect  of  the  ballad  it 
must  be  recited  aloud.  No  wonder  that  it 
should  have  attracted  the  genius  of  a  musi- 
cian, and  inspired  a  sjmphony. 

But  these  merits  vastly  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  rendering  it  into  another  language. 
It  is  indeed  true,  as  several  translators  have 
observed,  that  the  similarity  of  English  and 
German  in  some  degree  facilitates  the  task ; 
but  this  very  similarity  may  become  a  source 
of  error.  What  is  poetical  in  one,  may  in 
the  other  be  prosaic  or  puerile.  Thus  we  ore 
disposed  to  agree  with  an  early  translator, 
that  the  use  of  merely  imitative  sounds,  such, 
as  "  kling  kling,"  may  in  our  tongue  be  esMly 
carried  too  far,  so  as  to  degrade  a  poem  into 
a  nursery  jingle.  Such  a  sound,  says  Mr. 
Spencer,  is  vox  et  prceterea  nikil.  And 
again,  the  preservation  <^  the  original  nm^ 
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nre  is  very  apt  to  be  attained  at  the  cost  of 
the  translator's  idiom.  Perhaps  no  yersion 
yet  made  is  entirely  free  horn  one  or  other 
of  these  defects. 

Eight  published  ^nslaUoni,  and  one  in 
nanuseript,  are  now  lying  befbre  us,  and 
there  doubtless  exist  many  others,  buried  in 
the  volumes  of  anraent  megamnes  or  enshrined 
in  tfarir  authors'  scrutiures.  The  earliest  we 
have  met  with '  appeared  first  in  1766,  and 
was  reprinted  ten  years  later,  with  illustra- 
tions by  the  celebrated  Blake.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Stanley,  the  author,  tells  us  in  his  preface 
that,  disapproving  "  a  supernatural  interfer- 
ence inconsistent  with  our  ideas  of  a  just  and 
benevolent  Deity,"  he  has  ventured  to  alter 
the  catastrophe  of  the  story.  Of  course  this 
disposes  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Stanley.  He  has  taken 
many  other  liberties.  His  William  is  made 
to  bespeak  the  funeral  procession  in  this  mild 
and  mellifluous  fashion : — 

"  Sing  on,  that  life  Is  like  a  shade, 
A  tale  that's  told,  or  flowers  that  fade ; 
Such  Btrains  will  yield  deHgfat." 

And  this  is  the  nev-fangled  eonolnrion : — 
"  Wake,  Leonora,  wake  to  love ! 

For  thee  his  choicest  wreaths  he  wove ; 
Death  vainly  aimed  his  dart. 

The  past  was  all  a  dream ;  she  woke  : 

He  lives !  'twas  William's  self  that  spoke. 
And  clasped  her  to  his  heart." 
And  accordingly,  in  the  vignette  we  see  Wil- 
liam, in  pantaloons  and  pig-tail,  rushing  into 
her  arms,  while  mamma  looks  on  with  mater- 
nal deHght  But  if  this  t^Ipieee  is  ludicrous, 
ihe  ftvxitismece  affords  a  good  specimen  of 
Blake's  half  crazy  fancy.  The  horse  of  the 
l^end  is  pretematurally  elongated,  with  fire 
streaming  from  his  hooft  and  nostrils.  Hide- 
ous fleshly  forms  are  rolling  up  through  the 
broken  ground,  and  others  equally  ghastly 
are  looming  aloft  in  the  air;  one  cluster  of 
misshapen  phantoms  is  dissolving  into  fire. 
Leonora's  expression  is  that  of  terror  passing 
into  unconsciousness. 

This  year,  1796,  was  prolific  in  versions. 
To  Stanley  succeeded  Pye,  the  laureat.  Al- 
though making  scarcely  any  attempt  to  give 
the  wondrous  refrains  of  the  original,  this 
translation  is  not  devoid  of  spirit,  A  few 
■detached  stansaB  will  exhibit  Mr.  Pye'a  man- 
ner:— 

'*  JAnon  wakes  from  dreams  of  dread 
At  Ae  rosy  dawn  of  day — 
'  Art  thou  false,  or  art  thou  dead  ? 
William,  wherefore  this  delay  ? ' 

#  *         #         #  * 

*' '  Mother,  what  is  endless  bliss  1 
Endless  pain  what,  mother,  tell  1 
All  my  Heaven  was  William's  kiss, 
William's  loss  is  all  my  Hell." 

*  «        *        «  * 

" '  Who  shall  tend  thy  nuptial  bower  1 
Who  thy  nuptial  coach  shall  spread  f ' 


'  Silent,  cold,  and  small  oar  bower; 
Formed  of  planks  oar  anptial  bed.' 
«         «         *         *  • 

"  '  Fears  my  love  I  the  moon  shines  clear ) 
Swift  me  dourse  of  death  is  sped  1 
Does  my  love  the  dead  now  ftar? ' 
'  No,  ah  no  I  why  name  the  dead  t ' 

Little  of  Biirger  is  to  be  found  in  Pye, 
there  is  still  less  in  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Spencer, 
the  same  gentleman,  who,  in  the  R^'ected 
Addresses,  sings  the  charms  of  "  fair  Lady 
Elizabeth  Mugg."  His  8.tanzas  are  heavy 
and  sluggish,  anct  occasionally  inelegant.  As, 
for  example : 

"  From  visions  of  disastrous  love, 
Leonora  starts  at  break  of  day — 
*  How  long  my  Wilhelm,  wilt  thou  rove  ? 
Does  death  or  falsehood  cause  thy  stay  ? ' 
«         •         #         *  » 
"  Forward  the  obedient  phantoms  push, 
(as  if  to  the  pit  of  the  Opera) 

Their  trackless  footsteps  rostle  near. 
In  sound  like  autumn  winds  that  rush 

Through  withered  oak  or  beech-tree  san. 
With  l^ming's  force  their  courser  flies,  &e." 

But  lady  Diana  B«aueIere^illustrationB  sin 
a  value  to  Mr.  Spencer^  volume  wUra  ft 
could  never  have  acquired  from  his  poetry. 
In  the  first  of  her  four  designs,  Wilhelm  ts 
looking  down  from  horseback  upon  Leonora, 
and  ui^ng  her  to  the  fetal  flight :  there  is  a 
strange  mournful  pity  in  his  countenance,  in 
hers  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  trustfulness. 
In  the  second  he  is  challenging  the  funeral 
train,  while  the  maiden  presses  ner  head  upon 
his  shoulder  in  fear,  but  still  looks  into  his 
eyes  with  the  most  confiding  devotion.  Then 
we  have  the  horse  at  full  f^llop,  with  the 
meetres  of  the  gibbet  careering  round,  and 
Leonora  dinging  to  her  lover  in  the  very 
agony  of  dread.  In  the  last  i^ate,  terror  has 
passed  into  apathy,  and  the  maid  is  slipping 
from  the  horse  into  the  open  grave,  while  her 
companion,  half  changed  into  a  skeleton, 
poises  aloft  his  ruthless  weapotL  Each  of 
the  four  designs  seems  to  us  to  achieve  the 
very  difficult  task  of  satisiying  the  imagina- 
Uon. 

This  is  more  than  we  can  say  of  Retzsch, 
who  appears  to  have  been  deserted  by  his 
usual  inspiration  in  illustrating  this  ballad. 
His  Leonora  is  insipid  ;  his  spectres  are  gro- 
tesque rather  than  terrible,  reminding  one  of 
the  stage  properties  for  Der  Frej/schutz.  An 
English  version  is  attached  to  the  plates,  litr 
era!  to  baldness,  but  sadly  devmd  of  BUrgra's 
spirit.  The  translator  adopts  the  original 
stansa.   As  thus ; 

"  Ah,  mother,  mother,  gone  is  gone. 

The  past  shall  ne'er  return ; 
Sure  death  were  now  a  welcome  boon ; 

O !  had  I  ne'er  been  bom ; 
No  more  I'll  bear  the  hateful  li^ht, 
Sink,  sink  my  aonl  in  endless  nigfat  1 
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.  Sure  teaTm  no  mer^  knowi ; 
Ah  met  wlwt  endhH  vov  I " 

"We  now  approocti  a  very  pretty  Tolume,  a 
recent  translation  by  a  lady,  richly  and  heav- 
ily bound,  printed  in  all  the  d^ity  of  bladi- 
letter,  and  adorned  by  the  pencil  of  Maclise. 
But  here  again  the  itluAtrationa  eearceljr  reach 
the  mark:  Leonora  is  plain  and  affected; 
there  is  a  coxcombry  about  her  lover,  espec- 
ially in  Uie  fiineral  Micne,  which  k  punnilly 
comic;  and  the  phantoms  excite  no  terror. 
In  her  pre&ce,  Miss  Cameron  expresses  a 
laudable  desire  "  not  only  to  exhitHt  the 
spirit,  but  to  follow,  where  posuble,  the  very 
words  of  BUreer."  Of  certain  others  not 
unknown  transutors,  she  says  that  "  fiUrger 
ia  ibrgotten,  while  Scott  and  Taylor  arrest  the 
attention."  And  she  declares  that  in  a  yer- 
rion  which  ahall  be  really  good,  BUrger  must 
be  felt  tbrouKhout.  We  concur,  and  turn 
hopefully  to  that  offered  by  Miss  Cameron. 
She  begins,  we  are  pleased  to  find,  in  our  M 
Ehiglish  meaaure: 

**  Leonora  from  an  anxioos  dream 
Starts  up  at  break  of  day — 
'Hy  Willuun,  art  thou  false  or  ilatnl 
O  William,  why  delay  f" 

literal  enough  so  ftr,  if  also  proaalo.  But 
alas!  our  anthneaa  toon  fbrgeta  her  own 
canons: 

"  '  The  work  of  strife  at  last  Is  done ; 
Praise  God  1 '  said  many  a  bride ; 
'  Welcome,  loved  comers  from  the  war,' 
Pareota  and  children  cried." 

Sweet,  poauUy,  but  not  Bttrgor'a, 

" '  O,  mother,  modier,  what  is  Heaven  f 
O.  mother,  what  ia  Hellf 
To  be  with  William,  that's  mr  Hearno ; 
Withoat  him  that's  my  HeU. 

"  *  Come  death,  come  death,  I  loathe  mj  life, 
Mybope  is  in  death's  gloom  : 
HyWiUuun's  gone,  what's  left  on  earth) 
Would  I  were  in  Us  tomb  I ' " 

The  first  stanza  Miss  Cameron  considers 
the  most  touching  expression  of  true  love 
now  extant.  But  we  b^  to  absolve  Burger 
from  the  snap{H8h  thaVt.  Of  the  second  he 
is  entirely  innocent  On  coming  to  the  spec- 
tral ride,  our  authoress  cfaanges  her  measure, 
with,  we  fear,  doubtful  success.  Way,  then, 
for  the  funeral ! 

"  Vanished  the  heane  and  ceased  the  song, 

And  St  his  word  they  rush  along  ; 

With  whirr,  whirr,  whirr,  the  funeral  train, 

Close  in  the  track  all  panting  strain. 

"  And  still  hurrah  I  tramp,  tramp  the  horse, 
Snorting  pmrsaes  his  fiery  courao  ; 
With  sMwers  of  sparks  the  shattered  flint 
BehmiB  tke  horm-mee't  mm  dint. 

"  Past  flew  to  left,  fest  flew  to  right, 
Eatk  object  aa  &  caaw  ui  t^kt  ,* 
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Tht  moantaitts,  biuheB,  hedges  flew. 

All  mingled  in  dw  btirried  view. 

"  'Dost  fbar,  sweet  lovef  The  mooa  sbinei 
clear  t 

The  dead  they  ride  in  JvB  carter  t 
Dost        mjr  ekildt'    '  O  no,'  ihe  aatd, 
'  Bat  why  not  leave  in  peace  the  dead  1 

"  See  here,  see  there,  a  ghoatlit  sight, 
Bid  dimly  seen  by  paU  ntootdight  I 
A  Jelon  to  the  wMel  t>  bound. 
An  airy  rabble  dance  around. 

"  '  Ho,  rabble,  here,  with  me  advance  I 
Come  danoe  for  as  the  nuptial  dance. 
Close  in  our  Jlying  fooUtept  tread, 
Till  we  do  mount  die  bridal  bed." 

"  And  true  enmqh.   For  boosh,  boosh,  boosh. 
As  if  a  gust  in  hazel-bush. 
Through  withered  teaves  and  branches  blew. 
Bustling  was  beard  this  airy  crew." 

Not  only  the  spirit  but  the  vny  words  of 
BUrger  1  This  passage  may  be  considered 
the  tonebstone  of  tranalaton.  In  the  version 
here  quoted  we  have  italidsed  the  noit 
flagrant  departures  from  the  original,  but  no 
variety  of  type  could  express  the  total  ab- 
sence of  its  spirit.  We  now  pass  on  to  cer- 
tain Verse  Translations  from  the  Oermtm 
published  in  1847,  among  which  is  included 
one  of  this  celebrated  poem.  Here,  a^ain, 
the  author's  preface  raised  our  expectations. 
No  translation,  he  observes,  can  satisfy  us 
which  does  not  present  all  the  original  con- 
tains, and  no  more,  in  mmilar  stvle  and  simi* 
lar  measure.  We  wish  we  coula  congratulate 
him  upon  his  English  equivalents  for  the  so* 
norous  cadences  of  Biirger. 

"  And  hark,  without  'tis  trot,  trot,  trot, 

A  horse-hoof  clatters  there ; 
And  ratdinQ  off  tke'hormmen  got. 

Just  at  the  outer  stair. 
And  hark,  and  bark,  the  entrance  bell 
Bings  ting,  ting,  ting,  she  knows  it  uv//, 

And  tbroagh  the  door's  thick  boards 

Come  clear  and  plain  the  words  : 

' ' '  Holla  1   Holla !  my  love  undo.' 

m         9         *         *  m 

'  But  say,  where  is  thv  chamber,  sav. 
And  what  is  the  male  of  thg  bedf 

'  Small,  still,  and  cool,  far,  far  away, 
Six  boards,  and  a  foot  a»d  a  head.' 

But  we  go  on  to  the  gallop : 

"  Stilled  was  the  song,  the  bier  was  gone, 
And  round  the  mack  train  wheus ; 

And  alt  came  hun7ing,  hurrying  on, 

CloM  to  the  horse's  heels. 
And  away,  and  away,  with  tramp  and  clang. 
In  headlong  gallop  uiey  onward  sprang; 

And  horse  and  rider  blew. 

And  stones  and  splinters  flew. 

"  On  the  left  and  right  to  the  daasled  sight, 
Flew  hiU  and  £de  and  flood ; 
Flew  right  and  left,  and  Mt  and  right, 
YiUaga  and  town  and  wood. 
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'I>o«t  fear,  mj  itati   Tb«  boob  ddaes 

Ilnnvli  f  ttw  diMd  lile  fan  l>7  t 

'  AA,  fiamt  tium  g^mllg  mm  I ' " 
'*  Bat  M*,  M«  then,  'ti*  tbe  place  of  doOB, 
And  ttfttoA  ibe  jjrbl]'  wbcel 
A  ralMe  root  b  the  BOoali|^  loom, 

And  io  airy  drrrlcs  nd 
<  7%Mi  ra/Vie  ratf  thai  thne  1  me, 
VAfmt  whMl  lUfont  snd  follow  me ;  • 
iMttiat  Kf  a  'ianre  at  our  wtdding. 
What  w€  rjmt  to  tkt  place  vf  tie  bedding.' " 

There  u  more  of  Iltincer'B  ■{»rit  in  these 
linen,  though  they  are  ■till  marred  W  ■ereral 

KoteMjue  ■oleritntH.  But  we  ihould  ecarcely 
vfl  troubled  ourMlres  either  with  them  or 
with  MtM  CamcTon'a,  but  for  the  patronizing 
air  with  which  both  writem  ipeak  of  Taylor 
and  Hcott.  Now  true  it  it  that  the  latter 
hate  intentionally  altered  BUrgeri  they  have 
moved  the  acene  of  war  to  the  Holy  Land, 
wd  thmr  han  ehaiiwd  the  order  of  toe  atan* 
ua.  Vrt  their  Teraioni  give  a  br  better  idea 
the  original  than  any  we  have  hitherto 
quoted,  nooti'a  WiUiam  and  Ildm  is  too 
widely  known  to  need  eitaU<m  i  from  Taylor 
w«  again  gire  the  midnight  ride : — 

"  Thfl  tiior  is  ^nnt,  the  dirgot  hash, 
llii  bidding  nil  obey, 
And  headlong  rutth  through  briar  and  hnih 
Jleside  hu  B[K)edy  way. 

"  Iln)l(K)  I  hnlloo  I  how  tiwifl  thoy  go, 
Ilnliwdiiit;  wet  or  dry  I 
And  homo  unci  rider  nnort  and  blow, 
And  sparkling  pebblw  fly. 

"  How  Kwift  tlio  bill,  bow  ttwift  tbe  dale, 
AriKbt,  nleft,  nro  gone  I 
By  In'flfCfi  and  tree,  by  tliorp  and  town, 
'I'licy  giillop,  galbip  on. 

"  Trmnp,  tramp,  acroiis  the  land  thoy  go, 
H|ilaith,  npbiMli,  ncroiiii  tho  noa: 
'  Iliirruli  1  tlio  dt'n<l  ran  rido  aiiaco ; 
J)oHt  foar  to  ridu  witb  mo  ? 

"  Ij04>k  up,  look  np,  an  airy  crow, 
In  niimdi'l  dunccH  rad ; 
Tlin  moon  la  Iwiglit  and  biDo  tho  night, 
MayHt  dimly  hco  thorn  wlicol. 

"  '  Como  to,  ronio  to,  ye  gbniitly  crow, 

(\imu  to,  nnd  follow  mo  ; 
An<l  dnnco  fur  ui>  a  wcddinir  dnnco, 
Wlivn  wo  111  bud  hIiqU  1h>. 

"  And  bniRb,  bnish,  bmiib.  the  f;bostly  crow 
(*Amo  whirling  oVt  thoir  bcuds, 
All  ruNlling  Uko  tho  wtllieml  louvoji 
That  wiiTo  tho  whirlwind  spreads." 

IiParing  our  rcadrni  to  compare  these 
vrraca  with  tbosc  which  we  quoted  previously 
wo  will  now  invite  criticism  ourselves,  by 
cloaing  our  review  with  some  extracts  from 
that  manuscript  translation  to  which  we  al- 
luded in  opening.  It  was  the  work  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  rar*  •ceompUihmentii  whoae  un- 


tnoelj  deaA  m  a  £rtaK  Imd.  afaaac  fftm 
yean  ^o,  waa  ■KMBwed  m  boat  af  feka^ 
and  wboae  nane  wmld  inna  Manr  a  ^tm- 
ant  and  aflediooate  mtmary.  We 'make  aa 
^idogT  far  tbe  length  of  tka  faDowiag  ci- 
teacta,  wUdi  will  nidecd  aAcd  iW  atfkm 
we  hare  been  eriticHiag  a  finr  tmpotxmiKx  fi 
retaliatioa.  And  we  ifCI  frmy  adwi  *d« 
there  are  aome  blemvbcs  in  oar  friend*!  icr- 
noo,  arising  chiefly  from  neglect  in  preao*- 
ing  the  Engliih  tdiom.  But  we  eoofidcalh 
appeal  to  tlw  icadei'a  ear.  Tfana  ibe  faalfaa 
begins:— 

"  Lenora  woke  from  dreams  of  fbar 

At  niddv  dawn  of  dav  : — 
'  Art  false  or  dead,  my  \iraiielaa  dearl 

How  long  wilt  tboB  dday  V 
For  be  was  with  King  Freaeric'a  trai^ 
Encamped  on  Pram's  batde-idaui. 

And  bad  not  writ  to  tell 

If  he  were  sick  or  well. 

"  Bat  now  tbe  empress  and  the  kii^. 

Grown  tired  of  qDarrels  past. 
Aside  their  ancient  discord  fling 

And  strike  a  truce  at  last. 
Then  eveiy  regiment  marched  along, 
With  roll  of  dmm,  and  shout,  and  song; 

And  decked  with  waving  boa^gfai 

Came  eadi  man  to  his  Inoae. 

"  And  all  around  and  all  about. 

On  every  road  and  street. 
Both  yonn^  and  old,  for  joy  they  tbont, 

Tbe  coming  host  to  greet. 
'  Thank  God  I '  each  child  and  mother  cried. 
And  '  welcome  '  murmured  many  a  bride. 

For  poor  Lenora  alone 

Kind  greeting  there  was  none. 

"  She  asked  the  army  np  and  down. 

She  asked  them  name  by  name. 
But  news  to  bring  her  there  was  none 

Of  all  the  host  that  camo. 
So  when  the  train  bad  pa5.«cd  before^ 
Her  raven  hair  sbe  wildly  tore. 

And  cast  her  in  the  path 

In  agony  and  wrath." 

We  pass  on  to  the  close  of  the  somewhat 
protracted  scene  between  the  despairinit 
maiden  and  her  mother.  The  latter  is  stu! 
tnging  her  fruitless  remonstrances : — 

"  '  Help !  go  not  into  judgment.  Lord, 
With  my  poor  suffering  chtt4; 
She  knows  not  that  «he  speaks  tho  word. 

Not  hers  a  sin  so  wild. 
Daughter,  forget  tbine  earthly  lore. 
And  think  of  Paradise  above; 

So  shall  thy  bosom  bum 

No  more  for  bis  rctam.* 

"  '  O  mother,  what  is  Paradise  • 

O  mother,  what  is  Hell  ? 
With  htm,  with  him,  is  Paradise ; 

W^ithoat  my  Wilhclm.  Hell. 
Oat,  out,  for  ever  out,  my  light ! 
Sink  down,  ^ink  down  iq  gloom  and  nigju ' 

Ah  woe,  ah  woe  is  m« ! 

God  hath  no  sympail^! ' 
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**  Throngh  brain  and  blood  tbas  hotly  ru 
The  fire  of  her  despair ; 
So  wildly  and  toudlj  she  began 

God's  Providence  to  dare. 
Sbe  wrung  her  hands  and  beat  her  breait. 
Until  the  san  had  sank  to  reat, 
,    And  o'er  Uie  etfaerial  arch 
The  stars  began  their  march." 

Reluctantly  omitting  the  dialof^e  between 
the  maiden  and  her  lover,  which  is  rendered 
with  great  spirit  and  truth,  we  proceed  to  the 
rencontre  with  the  funeral  procession : — 

"  What  Boanded  yon  with  moumfal  tone, 

What  snaA  the  carrion  bird  ? 
liOl  dinrch-bells  toll  end  ditges  moan  I 

The  dead  must  be  interred. 
And  nearer  came  the  sable  train 
With  coffined  corse  and  funeral  wain ; 

Their  chant  was  low  and  harsh. 

As  croaks  some  swarming  marsh. 

"  '  To-morrow  bury  ye  your  dead 
With  ding^long  revelry, 

Bat  now  we  seek  our  bridal  bed- 
Come  join  our  company. 

Ho,  sexton,  bring  thy  crew  along, 

And  matter  forth  a  nuptial  song  I 
Ho,  priest,  let  grace  be  said 
Above  oar  marriage-bed.' 

"  The  chant  is  hashed,  the  bier  is  gone. 

And  at  the  rider's  will, 
The  sable  mourners  race  and  run 

Behind  his  charger's  heel. 
And  harry,  hurry,  fast,  fast,  fast. 
The  soandiog  gallop  onward  past, 

While  snorted  horse  and  riaer, 

Ami  ttonee  and  eparka  flew  wider. 

"  How  flwift  to  left,  how  swift  to  right, 
Were  hill  and  valley  flown  1 
How  swift  to  right,  and  left,  and  right, 

Flew  village,  tower,  and  town. 
'Dost  shudder,  kmt    The  moon  thinee 
bright) 

Hurrah!  tbe dead  ride  fast  and  ligiit I 


Doet  ahadder  at  the  dead  f ' 
'Ah,  leave  in  peace  the  dead  1 ' 

"  See,  there,  beneath  the  gallows-tree. 

Around  tbe  wheel  they  dance. 
An  unsubstantial  company, 

Beneath  the  moonlight's  glance. 
'  Hillo,  billo,  whoe'er  ye  be. 
Away,  companions,  follow  me  1 

Tonr  merriest  steps  come  tread 

Around  our  bridal  bed.' 

"  That  shadowy  troop,  oh  bosh  and  hash. 
Came  rushing  fast  behind. 
As  through  the  leafless  hazel-bosh 

Rushes  the  winter's  wind. 
And  hurry,  hurry,  fast,  fast,  fost, 
The  sounding  gallop  onwai^  past- 
Loud  snorted  horse  and  rider. 
And  atoaes  and  sparks  flew  wider. 

Few  readers,  we  think,  can  fail  to  feel  the 
spirit  and  dash  of  this  almost  literal  render- 
ing of  Biirger.  We  now  close  at  once  oiur 
extracts  and  our  essavi  with  the  concluding 
stanzas  of  the  ballad.  The  churchyard  & 
reached,  and  the  ghostly  rider  has  shaken  off 
his  earthly  weeds : — 

"  Reared  high  the  steed,  and  wildly  neighed. 

And  scattered  fire  around ; 
Then  thundering  sank  beneath  the  maid. 

And  vanishea  through  the  ground. 
Wild  hideous  bowls  rung  round  the  sky. 
Wailed  from  the  tomb  a  moaning  cry, 

And  poor  Lenora's  breath 

Strove  hard  'twixt  life  and  death. 

"  And  round  beneath  the  moonlight's  glues 
Those  ghastly  phantoms  hung. 
And  fiut  they  whirled  the  circling  dance, 

And  load  they  howled  and  song: 
'  Endure,  endure  I    Though  heart  should 
break, 

Of  God  in  Heaven  with  meekness  speak  I 
In  life  thou  art  no  more — 
Heaven  xe«t  thy  soul,  Lenore  1 ' " 

W.  D.  W. 


PiCTtTRES  AT  LooTAHf,  ETC.— "Art  Is  de- 
graded by  the  represcntatfon  of  mere  bodiW 
Buffering,  as  is  too  often  done  by  the  Spanisn 
masters.  The  Spaniards  seem  to  have  commn- 
nicaied  this  tendency  to  the  nations  which  have 
been  under  their  rule,  and  the  Dutch  and  Flem- 
ings have  added  their  minuteness  of  detail  to 
the  Spanish  atrocity  of  conreption.  This  may : 
be  seen  in  the  PoUmographia  Napovica,  and  a ' 
dnodecimo  volume,  published  about  the  end  of 
the  last  centu^,  detailing  the  cruelties  of  Prot- 
estants to  Catholics.  The  most  shocking  per- 
version of  art,  however,  is  in  the  plates  to  a 
Dutch  tragedy  on  the  death  of  the  De  Witts ; 
wUdi  most  have  been  written  for  As  ttlnstra* 
tkns,  u  it  conld  not  have  been  acted.  In  the 


Town  Hall  at  Lonraln  fs  a  ^Mare  of  a  great 
square,  in  whidi  aome  Protestant*  are  being 
flogged.  They  express  suffering  very  serionsly ; 
but  tbe  market-people  are  attending  to  their 
customers,  and  tooee  who  have  none  look  on  as 
if  amused.  Below  is  an  inscription  in  Spanish 
.from  Lopes  de  Vega,  to  the  effect  that  a  blow 
to  a  her^c  sounds  up  to  heaven,  and  will  be 
echoed  to  the  heneflt  of  the  civer  on  the  day  of 
judgment." — A  Letter  to  the  Jtoyal  Academidam 
by  John  Wais,  M.A.,  p.  10:  London,  1786. 

Is  the  picture  now  at  Lonvain  T  Any  infor- 
mation aa  to  tbe  above-cited  books,  or  even  their 
titles,  more  predsdy  given,  to  assist  me  in 
•eardung  for  them,  will  be  thutkfnUy  leoeiTCd 
by  L.  C— iVates  and  Qhstms. 
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From  ITousehoId  Wcods. 
THE  FOURFOLD  DREAM. 

If'  there  be  no  city  called  Hippesford 
unong  the  nortb-weatem  towns  of  England, 
let  it  be  there,  whither  I  went  five  yean  ago 
to  see  the  Ititlian  hung.  The  name  under 
which  he  suffered  was  suppoaed  to  be  a  Mgned 
one  i  the  crime  which  tie  expiated  was  t^t 
of  marder;  the  slajring  of  his  master  and  his 
benefactor  as  he  slept,  for  the  taking  of  a 
sum  of  money  which,  in  atl  probability,  he 
might  have  had  fbr  the  asking.  One  of  those 
atrocities,  to  give  a  reason  mr  which  baffles 
the  student  of  human  nature.  The  defence 
let  up  for  Maroranci  was  that  of  insanity  : 
there  being  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  hia  hav- 
ing committed  the  deed ;  but  this  plea  was, 
in  my  opinion,  verj'  properly  set  aside.  His 
advocate  happcnea  to  be  an  intimate  friend 
of  mine;  ana  it  was  through  the  interest — 
morbid  and  reprehensible  I  am  well  aware — 
with  which  he  had  inspired  me  in  the  un- 
happy criminal,  that  I  found  myaelf  among 
that  crowd  in  front  of  Hippesford  OaoL  I 
heard  something  going  on  near  me,  a  little  too 
jocose  for  the  occasion. 

"  You  cruel-hearted  ruffian,  if  you  dare  to 
mock  the  poor  wretch  like  that  agwn,'\  cried 
a  deep,  low  voice, "  I'll  save  Mr.  Calcraft'sQme 
trouble  in  your  cose." 

The  speaker  was  a  fine,  powerfully-built 
sailor,  towering  by  half  a  head  above  the 
throng  j  and,  under  his  flashing  eyes  and 
threatening  browa,  the  fellow  who  had  pro- 
voked his  wrath  subsided  at  once  inlo  mut- 
terings,  and  presently  into  suUen  silence. 
HBTing  adiieved  this  end,  he  made  no  fu> 
ther  observation,  but  kept  hia  look*  intently 
fixed  upon  the  ghastly  preparations  above  us. 
He  alone,  aroiast  the  hum  and  noise  of  the 
crowd,  maintained  an  inviolable  silence,  and 
strained  his  eyes  upon  the  scaffold  above,  as 
though  he  would  have  numlwrcd  every  nail 
in  it :  the  extreme  anxiety  of  bis  face  was  re- 
markable even  amongst  those  thousand  ea- 
ger and  expectant  countenances.  Not  caring 
to  look  upon  the  dreadful  sight  directly,  I 
watched  that  face  when  the  death-bell  be- 
gan to  toll,  as  though  it  were  a  mirror,  feeling 
•ure  that  I  should  see  reflected  in  it  whatever 
ynt  hap]>ening.  It  was  burning  and  quivering 
vitti  excitement,  when  the  wretched  criminal 
was  carried  up  by  three  or  four  persons  into 
Tiew.  Immediately  after  he  oome  in  sight, 
this  fixed  expression  Taniahed  as  completely 
M  though  a  curtain  had  been  drawn  over  some 
picture  J  and,  as  the  sailor  cast  hia  looks  upon 
the  ground,  I  heard  him  mutter,  in  a  solemn 
whisper,  his  thanks  to  Heaven. 

As  the  sailor  and  I  were  borne  along  to- 
gether by  the  resistless  human  tide,  1  said  to 
him,  secure  of  sympathy,  "  This  u  a  sad  oight  j 
my  fkiend,  ii  it  not  P" 


"  Yea,  sir,"  said  he,  "  a  terrible  aigb^  » 
deed  ;  but  it  might  have  been  worse." 
"  How  so?"  said  I. 

"  Well,  it's  a  long  story,"  he  repUrd,  "brt 
if  you  like  to  listen  to  it,  and  to  take  a  cop  of 
tea  with  me  (of  which  I  feel  the  need)  at  nr 
lod^ngs,  I  shall  be  pleased  enough.  It  m 
be  A  relief  to  me,  I  feel,  to  tell  it  eren  to  a 
stranger." 

So  we  two  went  up  into  a  little  room  om- 
looking  the  sene,  ana  which  had  been  let  (■ 
had  been  agreed  upon  when  he  took  ut 
apartment)  throughout  that  moniing  to  a 
party  of  five  gentlemen  (!)  and  a  lady  ij.tf, 
who  had  onlv  jttst  evacuated  iu  And  then 
he  told  me  this  story  : 

"  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  am  a  little  slov, 
at  first,  for  yon  throng  has  fairly  dialed  tad 
dumfounded  me.   I  am  quite  new  to  i^liti 
of  this  sort,  thank  God ;  nor  hare  I  erer  seta 
so  great  a  crowd  before.  I  lire  upon  the  soittb- 
east  coast,  where  the  folka  are  not  so  bmot 
as  in  these  parts,  and  my  own  emplomtntis 
a  particularly  solitar}'  one :  I  am  a  U^thome 
man.    I  sometimes  pass  whole  werta  wftbotf 
seeing  any  other  face  than  that  of  myn^, 
without  hearing  any  other  voice  save  his,  nd 
that  of  the  sea-gull,  and  of  the  bafBed  wm 
which  beats  for  ever  aginst  our  toA.  Evti 
my  holiday  time  is  spent  among  people  who 
pass  almost  as  lonely  lives  as  I  do.  Mj 
friends  dwell  at  a  coast-guard  station,  bt 
away  from  any  town,  and  indeed  from  ne, 
only  they  can  see  every  night  our  lanten 
burning  steadily  out  to  sea,  which  my  notbcr 
and  sister  sa^s  is  a  great  comfort  to  tbea 
when  father  is  from  liome.    It  ia  iMWiom^ 
ou  see,  for  them  to  know  that  there  U  no 
uman  being  save  themselres  within  milei  of 
them,  the  next  post  being  a  long  Stance  be- 
yond the  headland,  whither  often  on  the  dadi* 
est  nights,  mv  father  has  to  go  icding  Ibr 
the  white  chalk  heaps  that  arelaid  down  to 
mark  the  road  betwixt  the  stations,  the  di- 
rection of  wliich  in  old  times,  they  ssy,  the 
smugglers  used  to  alter,  so  that  the  poor  ref- 
enue  men  were  guided  over  the  predptt. 
into  the  arms  of  death  below.    Twelve  veui 
ago,  a  vessel  was  cast  ashore,  and  wrat  to 
pieces  one  wintry  night  at  the  cliff-foot,  b^ 
neath  our  guara-bouse,  and  ail  the  ac« 
aave  one,  were  thrown  by  the  scornful  w 
upon  the  shore,  dead  men  ;  save  one~^* 
Tne  sailor  gave  an  involuntary  look  towsrii 
the  thing  that  hung  upon  the  high  goal-w^ 
there,  motionless,  with  its  ghastly  cowl  drawn 
over  it —  "  and  that  man  was  an  Italian  tat 
eigner.   My  people  took  him  in,  and  acted 
towards  him  as  Christian  people  slwuld  do^ 
and  he  was  grateful,  and  stayed  with  us.m«k- 
ing  himself  as  useful  as  he  could,  for  we^ 
for  months.   When  he  had  been  our  gmt 
for  near  upon  a  year,  the  man  who  vai  then 
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my  mate  iDtheliffht-hoiue,  died;  and,inaiiily 
through  my  fttner's  TecommeadaUon,  the 
Italian  was  appointed  to  be  my  oompanion  in 
lus  place.  I  was  pleased  that  the  poor  fellow 
vas  thui  provided  for ;  but  yet  I  had  rather 
that  he  had  beeo  given  any  other  post  than 
that ;  not  from  anv  assivnable  cause,  or  of 
course  this  could  iiave  been  prevented ;  but 
from  a  vague,  micomfortable  iiseling  that  I 
liad  always  had  in  couimtion  with  him,  such 
as  I  should  not  have  dreamt  of  mentioning 
to  bis  preju^ee.  I  did  not  mention  it,  I  am 
parfectly  certain,  even  to  my  mother. 

**  When  1  found  myself  in  the  narrow  light- 
hoase.  alone  with  this  man  upon  the  waste  of 
waters,  this  antipathy  increased.  I  could  not 
meet  him  on  the  winding  stairs,  without  a 
shudder ;  I  loathed  his  company  in  that  little 
•itting-room  upon  the  lower  story,  which 
when  my  old  mate  was  with  me  had  seemed 
as  comiortable  a  parlor  as  need  to  be ;  and 
when  I  was  at  woA  in  the  lantern,  I  was  for 
ever  thinking,  what  is  he  doioj^  below  there 
and  whereabouta  shall  I  find  hmi  when  I  de- 
aeendP  I  do  u>t  think  that  I  waa  afraid  of 
bimt  thai.  Time  was,  when  I  had  not  quailed 
firom  a  death-ttruj^le  with  a  far  more  power- 
ftil  man  than  he,  and  had  come  off  victor ; 
but  still  I  did  not  foncy  taking  my  rest  in  the 
•ong  little  bed-chomtwz  as  of  old,  knowing 
thi^  this  m  an  waa  amke,  atkd  wi^hiag,  watch- 
ing, all  the  night  long. 

"  Still,  beyond  being  reserved  and  taciturn, 
and  having  this  something  repellent  about 
him  which  I  cannot  explain,  there  was  nothing 
evil  to  be  said  against  the  poor  Italian  foreigner 
and  I  was  ashamed  of  myself  whenever  I  rea- 
Boned  about  the  matter,  for  feeling  as  I  did. 

"  On  the  night  of  this  dav,  twelve  years 
•go,  the  sixteenth  of  Aunist  i841,  my  lather 
waa  off^a^  at  home,  ana  while  he  lay  in  his 
bed,  combatioi^  with  ■  certain  idea,  which 
shadowed  his  mmd  like  a  nightmare,  my  moth- 
ex  shook  him  in  piteous  terror. 

" '  HuBbsnd,'  cried  she.  *  Husband,  I  have 
had  a  fearsome  dream,  and  it  seems  so  like 
to  truth  that  I  am  miserable.  Wake,  wake ! 
I  do  believe  our  Oe<»^i8  bdng  murdered  by 
the  Italian  man  I ' 

** '  Great  Heavens !  *  cried  my  father. 
'  Why  1  waa  awoke,  just  now,  by  that  very 
dream,  and  cannot  shake  it  off  my  mind,  do 
what  I  will  But  it  must  be  only  mncy ;  con- 
nder  how  full  the  poor  fellow  has  always 
shown  himself  to  be  of  gratitude  to  us  all, 
and  what  eould  he  get  by  the  murder  of  our 
GeoiieP* 

**  *  ueorge  keeps  all  his  savings  in  his  room 
at  the  luhthouse,*  returned  my  mother,  sob- 

Ung.   '  I  cannot  help  Harit  1  did  you  hear 

that  scream  P ' 

Two  ot  three  shridKS  rang  through  the 
haw^  aa  ihe  apokej  and  my  rister  Maiy, 
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with  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  in  her  n^ht' 
dress,  rushed  into  the  room. 

" '  Oh.  mother !  father ! '  cried  she.  ■  Z 
cannot  stay  any  longer  by  myself;  I  have 
dreamed  a  dream  that  haunts  me  whenever  I 
shut  my  eyes.  When  I  left  my  room,  just 
now,  to  come  to  you,  I  thought  the  Italian 
was  at  my  very  heeK  who  seemed  before,  in 
my  sleep,  to  be  murdering  Oeoigey.  He  haa 
mnrdeved  brother  Geom,  I  do  beliere.' 

*"Yon  dreamt  that?*  eadaimad  herpa- 
renta. 

*'<Ye^'  said  she.  *  I  dreamt  that  he  cut 
my  brother's  throat  in  the  lighthouse.' 

"  Hy  lather  rose  in  haste,  dressed  himself 
and  started  at  oooe,  in  the  moonlight  for  the 
fishing  village  over  against  the  rock,  which 
was  my  lonelr  dwelling-place.  It  was  a  good 
ten  mile  walk,  and  when  he  had  been  about 
two  hours  upon  bis  wav,  and  it  wa>  Sve  o'clock, 
he  met  me  coming  homeward,  with  a  dia- 
tressed  and  unwonted  look.  Little  did  I  un- 
derstand why  he  wrung  my  hand,  and  wel- 
ciHned  me  so  heartily,  without  even  asking 
how  it  waa  that  I  came  to  be  upon  the  chalk- 
downlands,  there,  at  anch  an  hour,  instead  of 
at  my  post.  I  had  a  tale  to  tell  him,  which 
I  was,  Vr  that  time,  ashamed  to  relate ;  al- 
though I  had  started  on  the  way  expreasly  to 

do  BO. 

"  <  Father,'  said  I.  '  I  have  done  a  fboliah, 
eruel,  cowardly  thing.' 

" '  George,'  replied  he.  '  I  forgive  you,  bo< 
fore  you  tul  it  to  me.  I  am  too  glad  to  find 
you  alive  and  well,  for  reproach ;  say  on.' 

**  *  I  have  quarrelled,  father,  with  the  poor 
Italian  foreigner,  although  he  has  not  de- 
served it  I liave  ^ven  him  ftir  warning  that 
I  will  not  be  his  mate  in  the  Ughthouse  any 
longer.* 

"  'Thank  Heaven !'  cried  the  old  man. 

**  *  Nay,'  said  I,  surprised  enough,  *  but  it 
was  a  hard  thing  to  do,  since  I  had  notUn^ 
whatever  to  justify  it,  except  a  dream.* 

" '  A  dream  I  *  exclaimed  my  father,  with  a 
look  of  terror.  *  What !  Another  dream  P 
Did  you  dream  he  was  going  to  murder  you, 
iadP' 

"  '  Yes,  fittber.  I  dreamt  that  dream  two 
hours  ago ;  and  even  now,  in  the  broad  day- 
light I  feel  that,  I  could  not  venture  to  sleep 
another  night  upon  the  rock,  with  that  man 
only  as  my  companion.' 

"'Heaven  forbid  yon  aboidd,*  responded 
my  fother,  solemnly. 

**  *  I  saw  him,'  oontinoed  I, '  as  though  with 
my  open  eyes,  as  I  lav  in  my  bed,  with  his 
hand  Kept  back  behind  nim,  as  though  it  were 
holding  some  weapon  out  of  a^ht,  and  with 
Murder  set  upon  his  face,  as  plainly  as  thoi^h 
the  word  had  been  written  tnere  in  blood.  I 
was  on  my  fbet  in  a  second,  but  yet  not  soon 
enough  to  pzoTa  that  my  dream  was  true.  I 
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thought  I  heard  his  agile  step  upon  the  iron 
stair.  I  thought  I  saw  a  shadow  flit  for  an 
instant  across  the  door  of  the  lantern ;  but 
when  I  got  up  there,  he  was  trimming  the 
lamps  so  naturally,  and  met  all  my  angrv 
suspicions  with  such  astonishment  and  cool- 
ness, that  I  am  upon  reflection  fiurlr  stag- 
gered, and  don*t  know  what  to  think.  80 
certain  was  I  at  the  time,  however,  of  the 
warning  which  my  dream  seemed  to  convey, 
ihat  I  bade  him  seek  some  other  employment 
elsewhere,  for  I  would  have  him  for  my  mate 
no  longer.  Then  I  sip^alled  for  a  boat,  and 
came  on  shore,  intending  to  tell  you  all,  and 
to  consult  upon  what  is  best  to  be  done  in 
this  strange  business.  But  I  am  afraid  you 
think  me  a  fool.' 

"  Then  my  father,  upon  his  part,  told  me 
of  those  dreams  at  home,  and  of  the  reason 
of  his  being  upon  tfae  way  whereon  I  had 
met  him.  It  seemed  to  us'^tfa  that  the 
neglect  of  four  such  wonderful  coincidences— 
to  say  no  more — would  be  for  from  right,  but 
that  at  the  same  Ume  we  should  not  he  justi- 
fied in  punishing  upon  such  evidence  one  who 
might  be,  after  all,  as  innocent  of  any  evil  as 
eiuer  of  us.  So  I  turned  back  to  the  village 
with  my  father,  with  the  intenUon  of  putting 
off  to  the  rock,  and  coming  to  some  arrange- 
ment with  the  Italian,  that  should  not  de- 
prive him  of  his  bread. 

"  A  little  after  my  departure,  however,'  it 
appeared  that  he  had  himself  signalled  for  a 
boat,  and  that,  taking  with  him  what  little 


property  he  possessed,  he  had  landed,  and 
Deen  seen  to  walk  away  northward,  out  of  the 
town.  None  of  us  have  ever  set  eyes  upon 
this  man  from  that  eventful  night  Whetnor 
he  is  innocent,  or  whether  he  is  guilty,  it  ft 
not  in  human  power  to  tdl.  80  cntain, 
howew,  in  my  arrogance  did  I  feel,  of  hia 
evil  mind,  that  when  I  read  in  the  pai>er  of 
their  being  about  to  hang  an  ItaKan  lordgner 
at  this  place,  for  the  minder  of  a  man  In  his 
sleep,  I  came  here  at  once  to  satisfy  myseIC — 
in  hone  rather  than  in  fear,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say,  tnat  this  fourfold  dream  would  be  found 
to  have  had  foundation.   Pity  for  the  soul  of 

Jon  poor  wretch,  however,  soon  touched  my 
eart,  even  before  I  saw  him ;  and  when  I 
looked  upon  those  awful  Hneaments,  as  he 
was  lifted  up  on  the  scaffold,  I  Uianked 
Heaven,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that 
the  man  was  a  stranger,  and  that  our  dreams^ 
wonderful  as  they  were  and  are,  still  need  un- 
ravelling." 

Here  the  story  of  the  sailor  ended;  and 
I>re8entlT  he  strode  away  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion of  the  line  which  was  to  take  him  homb 

I  have  never  seen  him  since,  or  heard  any 
other  reference  to  this  tale ;  but  the  circunv* 
stances  under  which  I  heard  it,  with  all  their 
terrible  realities  of  Vice  and  Death,  are  not 
more  firmly  fixed  upon  my  memory  than  are 
the  occurrences  whicn  he  related  as  above  : 
neither  do  they  bear  more  di^ncUy,  In  my 
own  mind,  the  unpreaiion  (tf  truth. 


Women's  Work  in  the  Homeric  Aob. — 
Taking  the  general  evidence  of  the  poems,  it 
stands  thos.  Of  agricnltural  operations  we  find 
women  sharing  only  in  the  lighter  tabors  of  the 
vintage;  or,  pertiaps,  acting  as  shepherdesses. 
The  men  plough,  sow,  reap,  t«)d  cattle,  and 
live  stock  generally ;  they  hunt  and  they  fish ; 
and  they  carry  to  toe  form  the  manure  that  is 
accumnfated  about  the  house.  Within  doors 
the  women  seem  to  have  the  whole  duty  in  their 
hands,  except  the  preparation  of  firewood  and 
of  animal  food.  The  men  kill,  cut  np,  dress, 
and  carve  the  animak  that  are  to  be  eaten.  The 
women,  on  the  other  hand,  spin,  weave,  wash 
the  cloUies,  clean  the  honse,  grind  the  com,  bake 
tiie  bread  and  serve  it,  with  all  the  vegetable  or 
mixed  food,  or  what  may  be  called  made  dishes 
{aldara  mX^).  Tbey  also  prepare  the  table, 
and  hand  the  ewer  with  the  bann  for  washing. 


I  And  a  portion  of  them  act  as  immediate  attmd* 
'  ants  to  the  mistress  of  the  palace,  Andromache, 
]  Penelope,  or  Helen.   Thus  far  all  is  easy  and 
!  becoming ;  but  an  apparent  difficulty  controBts 
\  ns  when  we  find  that  it  was  the  usage  for  women 
I  to  undertake  certain  duties  connected  with  tte 
;  bathing  of  men.   Sometimes  this  was  done  by 
servants ;  thus  it  was  managed  for  Telemacfana 
and  Pisistratns  in  the  palace  of  Menelans,  and 
for  Ulysses  in  that  of  the  Fhsaaciim  King.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  sometimes  an  office  of 
hospitality  rendered  by  women,  and  even  by 
yonng  duiuels  of  the  highest  rank,  to  distfab- 
guisb  strangers  of  their  own  ace  or  otberwisa. 
Polycaste,  me  yonng  and  fair  daughter  of  Xesp 
tor  (as  the  text  is  commonly  interpreted),  bathed 
and  anointed  Telemachus,  and  put  on  him  a 
cloak  and  vest. — Gladttone  g  Stwuet  on  Bomm 
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PARENTAGE  OF  TUNES. 

The  following  bit  of  antiquariuiism  cui- 
not  foil  to  Interest  all  loren  of  psalmody. 
We  do  not,  however,  concdTe  the  question 
•0  clearly  settled  as  our  Correspondent  does. 

**  Your  readers  need  not  be  informed  that 
the  authorship  of  the  Old  Hundredth  Pnlm 
has  long  been  doubtful,  and  that  lereral 
names  hare  been  mentioned  as  identified  with 
the  honor,  llie  dispute,  however,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  decided  by  a  work  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Hall,  conductor  of  the 
paalmodv  at  the  Poultry  Chapel.  The  book 
nas  no  title-pBffe,  but  I  oelieve  will  be  found 
identical  witn  the  Book  of  Psalms  pubUshed 
in  1594,  by  Thomas  Este.  The  work  was  the 
production  of  ten  composers,  as  a  Nolc  pre- 
ntory  informs  us Euery  Psalme  or  ditUe 
in  t^is  booke  hatb  bis  tune  or  note  in  4 
parts;  composed  by  10  Sundry  Authors, 
whose  names  are  set  to  those  tones  Tvbich 
diey  haue  madei  beein^  men  of  perfect 
knoTvledge  in  the  Science  of  M uaicke.'  The 
men  of  perfect  biowledge  in  the  science  of 
music  were, — *L  Doulsnd,  E.  Blancks,  E. 
Hooper,  I.  Farmer,  R.  Alison,  O.  Kirby,  W. 
Cobbold,  O.  Famaby,  M.  CaTendiahe,  and  E. 
Johnson ; '  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
reputation  of  some  at  least  of  the  composers 
was  then  sufficiently  high  to  deserve  the  com- 
pliment. The  tunes  are,  of  course,  printed 
in  tlie  style  of  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  with  bars  only  at  the  end  of  each 
line  ;  the  book  being,  in  this  respect,  curious 
as  one  of  the  earliest  with  bars  of  any  kind. 
They  are  arranged  for  cantus,  tenor,  alius, 
and  basaus,  the  tenor  being  the  melody. 
Opposite  the  100th  Psalmr— (•  All  people  that 
on  earth  do  dwell  *) — are  the  initials  L  D., 
B.  of  M.  These  initials  occur  elsewhere 
tluoughout  the  book,  and  are  merely  con- 
tracted for  room  sake,  from  the  full  name, 
John  Dowland,  Bachelor  of  Music.  The 
notes  io  the  tenor  of  this  composition  are 
identical  in  relative  pitch  and  arrangement 
with  the  air  or  melody  as  now  generally 
sung,  the  only  difierence  being  that  the  first 
,  and  last  notes  of  the  three  first  lines  are 
semibreves,  the  last  line  having  its  first  note 
a  Bemibreve,  while  the  ante-peoultimate  and 
the  penultimate  notes  are  semibreves,  and  the 
last  a  breve.  This,  as  all  musical  readers 
will  readily  allow,  is  virtuallv  no  variation  at 
all,  being  a  mere  question  or  manner,  and  not 
of  matter.  As  the  last  line  of  this  old 
■tandard  tune  is  now  variously  sung,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  quote  the  original  notation : 
—key  of  F  :  c,  a,/,  ^,  &  flat,  a,  /.  Sup- 
posing this  tune,  then,  to  have  been  composed 
.  oy  Douland,  or  Dowland,  it  is  a  new  honor 
but  one  which  was  not  necenwy  for  the  en-i  , 
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rolment  of  bis  name  among  the  famous. 
Bom  in  1562,  he  was  at  the  aze  of  twenty-six 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Badielor  of  Music 
at  Oxford.  Travelling  in  1564-5,  on  the 
Continent,  he  was  received  with  honor  by 
Prince  Maurice,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  &c,, 
and  he  subsequently  became  '  lutenist '  to  the 
King  of  Denmark.  He  died  in  1615.  An- 
thony k  Wood  calls  him  '  the  rarest  musician 
that  the  age  did  behold,* — and  Shakspeare,  in 
one  of  his  sonnets,  thus  alludes  to  him  : — 

'  Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  bnman  sense.' 

Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  'The 
first  Booke  of  Songes  or  Ayres  of  four  Partes, 
with  Tablature  for  the  Lute,* — '  Lacbrimee,  or 
Seaven  Teares,  figured  in  seaven  passionate 
Pauans,*  &c — *  A  Hlgrim*a'  Solace  wherein 
is  contomed  Musical  Harmony  to  be  sung 
and  plaid  with  Lute  and  Viola.'  His  name 
is  tolerably  fomiltar  to  the  loverrof  our  old 
madrigals.~-I  am,  &&,  J.  M.  P." 

The  tune,  let  us  add  by  way  of  comment 
xm  the  above,  haa  been  claimed  for  Claud 
Ooudimel,  some  of  whose  settings  of  Clement 
Marot's  Psalms  were  printed  in  Paris,  15S0. 
A  further  and  closer  examinadon,  therefore, 
is  necessary  ere  we  can  admit  what  may  have 
been  a  transcript  to  pasa  for  invention. 

Passing  from  psalm  to  song,  and  from  old 
times  to  yesterday,  here  is  another  puzzle. — 

A  Correspondent  haa  written  to  us,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  tune  of  **  Home,  sweet  Home," 
thus,— 

"  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Bishop  assured  me  the  air  was  his 
own,  conmosed  for  his  opera  of  '  Clari,  the 
Maid  of  Milan,* — and  that  Madame  Pasta  so 
much  admired  it,  that  she  begged  Donizetti 
to  introduce  it  for  her  in  his  '  Anna  Bolena."* 

We  faave  submitted  this  to  another  Corres- 
pondent, who  finds  it  curious  rather  than 
convindng, — 

"  Because  [writes  he]  I  believe  that  be/ort 
'  Clari  '  appeared, — in  which  the  air  was  in- 
troduced to  the  English  stage — there  had 
been  published  a  volume  of  songs,  called 
'  Bayly's  Melodies,'  one  of  the  first  collections 
put  forward  by  that  fluent  song^wriler.  At 
all  events,  the  air  of  '  Home,  sweet  Home^' 
was  there  given  as  a  Sicilian  melody,  and  tht 
words  ran  somewhat  like  this, — 

'  To  the  home  of  my  childhood  in  sorrow  I 

came, 

I  And  fondly  expected  to  find  it  the  same.' 
The  book  in  question  may,  perhaps,  be  re- 
collected better,  as  also  having  contained  a 
sprightly  concerted  piece  on  a  German  tune» 

'  When  meteor  lights  dance  o'er  the  fen.' 
Una  must  be  some  thirty-five  ^e«n 
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Here,  agtun,  assuming  our  second  Corres- 
pondent to  be  correct,  there  is  no  evidence, 
Sishop  may  have  ammged  the  symphonies 
and  accompaniments  to  "  Bayly's  Melodies," 
and,  if  so,  may  have  followed  the  example  of 
another  collaborator,  Moore.  That  poet- 
compoRer,  we  know,  indulged  in  mysUfication 
more  than  once.  In  the  second  number  of 
his  "  National  Melodies,"  the  song 

"  My  barp  has  one  unchanging  tbeme  " 
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stands  to  "  a  Swedish  air."  Moore's  pQb* 
lisfaed  Memoirs  confess  that,  were  things 
called  by  their  risht  names,  tUs  should  have 
been  called  a  **  SToperton  Air,"  unce  it  was  a 
tune  of  home  raanuiacture.  We  could  run 
on  with  sacred  and  secular  illustrations  like 
the  above  by  the  hundred  to  prove  how  very 
j^cult  it  is  with  anything  like  certainty  to 
'  "  Swear  to  tbe  truth  of  a  song." 


Tall  Mbit  um  WoMBir.— The  following 
tall  men  and  women  have  not  "come  within  the 
range  of  my  observation ; "  bat  I  believe  that 
their  extraordinary  atatnre  is  well  acthendcated, 
if  that  will  answer  H.  S.'s  porpoae  equally 
well;— 

News  from  Vienna,  of  May  9,  1857,  stated 
that  Mr.  Murphy,  the  Irish  giant,  bom  in  Down 
county,  and  standing  7  feet  10  1-2  inches  in  his 
stockings,  "  had  the  honor  of  being  admitted  to 
tfie  presence  of  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Austria ; "  and  that  "  the  latter  conversed  in 
English  with  Murphy,  and  acted  as  interpreter 
for  Uie  Emtwror." 

Derbam,  in  his  Ptgcho-Theahgy,  says : — 

"  In  1684, 1  myself  measured  an  Irish  youth, 
■aid  to  be  not  19  years  old,  who  was  seven  feet 
Dear  eight  inches  ;  and  in  1697  a  woman,  who 
was  seven  feet  three  inches  high." 

In  an  article  on  "  The  Hnraan  Stature,"  in 
Chambers's  Journal,  the  following  instances  are 
given  as  well  authenticated : — 

feet.  In. 

"  Duke  John  Frederick  of  Brunswick  8  6 
One  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  guards  8  6 
Gilly,  a  Swede  (exhibited  as  a  show)  6  0 
Beicbardt  of  Frielberg,  near  Frankfort  8  8 
An  Irishman  (skeleton  in  the  London 

Colleee),  [Query,  0'Brim\  .  .84 
Mflitin  Salineron,  a  Mexican  .      .   7  Si 
A  Danish  female  named  La  IHerre  .  7  0" 

The  stature  of  the  Patagonians,  formerly  so 
much  spoken  of,  "  was  measured  with  great  ac- 
curacy by  the  Spanish  officers  in  1785-6,  when 
they  found  the  common  height  to  be  six  and  a 
half  to  seven  feet,  and  tbe  ni^test  was  seven 
feet  one  indi  and  a  quarter." 

The  BdtMdtrin^  states  that  the  statore  of 
Harold  Hardrada,  Ehig  of  Norway,  was  "five 
elk,"  or  more  than  eight  English  feet 

Bollo,  or  "  Rolf  the  Ganger  "  (walker),  leader 
of  the  Northmen  in  tbe  ninth  century,  and  who 
married  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Simple, 
"is  to  have  been  too  tall  and  too  heavy  for 
any  horse  to  carry,  and  so  was  obl^ed  to  jour- 
ney on  foot;  whence  his  name."  (.^naoM  <^ 
Ei^and,  vol.  i.) 


In  wofy  to  the  inqidry  of  H.  S.,  I  remember 
tbe  Irish  giant,  Patrick  Cotter,  who  assnmed 
tbe  name  of  O'Brien  after  the  death  of  the  welt 
known  giant  of  that  name.  Patrick  Cotter  was 
a  native  of  Kinsale,  and  of  humble  parentage. 
His  stature  was  most  extraordinary,  exceeding 
debt  feet,  three  inches.  AAer  exhibiting  hlo^ 
self  for  some  years  about  tbe  country,  he  retired 
upon  the  fortune  thus  acquired,  and  ended  his 
days  at  the  Hotwells  at  Bristol,  about  the  year 
18U6.  He  was  well  made,  and  large  in  propor- 
tioQ  to  bis  height,  bat  never  strong.  His  voice 
was  weak,  and  bis  manners  gentle  and  inoffisft- 
sive.  After  his  deadi  his  mends  eagerly  |mr. 
chased  relics  of  him.  One  friend  of  mine  and 
his  obtained  his  enormous  stockings,  another  his 
shoes,  and  I  possess  bis  lu-ge  gold  repeater,  a 
chronometer,  made  by  Jameson  purposely  for 
tbe  giant.  It  is  a  remarkably  strone  watch,  and 
keeps  time  as  well  now  as  ever.  It  was  pur- 
chased at  the  sale  of  the  giant's  effects  for  sev- 
enty guineas,  and  with  its  chun  and  seals 
weighed  exactiyone  pound.  It  bears  tbe  hk* 
scription  inside,  Patritk  Oatter.  F.  C.  H. 

— Nata  and  Qutrita. 


The  Anxn  A.in>  the  Clock. — I  met  an 
Arab  chief  at  Cairo.  He  had  seldom  been  in- 
side of  a  house,  which  he  looked  upon  wi^  ex- 
treme suspidon,  and  entered  vrith  extreme  re- 
luctance. WbHe  be  was  talking  with  me>  a 
clock  struck  behind  his  back.  He  started  as  if 
be  had  been  shot,  instantly  pat  his  band  on  bis 
sword,  and  turned  roaad  to  faoe  the  unknown 
enemy.  A  Turk  who  happened  to  be  present 
smiled,  upon  which  the  Arab,  vexed  at  having 
exhibited  tokens  of  alarm,  oijserved  proudly, 
"  Had  you  been  sitting  in  my  tent,  and  heard 
suddenly  behind  yon  the  wbuzing  a  apea% 
yon  would  have  started  too. "—J*.  A.  Si.  Jm^ 


Utilitt  of  Lots.— Tbe  best  method  for  a 
man  to  reap  advantages  in  love  matters  is  to 
turn  his  mind  to  tbe  camvation  of  iwiut  propep- 
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LIFE  AND  peat: 

From  The  Dnblin  UniTMmity  Maguine. 
UFE  AMD  DEATH  IN  TIPPERABY. 

A  BTOKT  TOVKDBD  OX  FACT. 
CHAPTER  I. 

The  scene  vas  a  brilliant  one  to  thone  who 
witneiwed  it.  The  bam  vas  wide,  high,  and 
imoothly  floored,  so  that  no  ineoualities 
incommoded  the  foottne  of  the  aancera. 
Ooodly-^ied  tallow  eand^  were  stuck  in  the 
comers  of  the  apartment,  flaring  out  luiidlv, 
ti  the  blaK  of  each  wavered  and  fli^«nd  in 
ft  breeie  that  occftuonally  jnereed  the  chinki 
of  the  doors. 

Neddy  Ni^her,  the  half-bltnd  fiddler,  with 
white  eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  and  Jack  Mul- 
ligan, uie  whole-blind  piper,  sat  near  each 
OHier  at  the'  head  of  the  ball-room,  now  and 
then  exchanging  low  words  of  conversation, 
and  uttering  mysterious  chucklings,  while 
the  young  ladies  of  the  party  were  ranged 
modestly  all  together,  in  a  hne  against  one 
of  the  walls,  arrayed  in  all  the  sj^endor  of 
new  and  gaudy  cotton  gowns,  and  waiting  to 
be  bowed  out  of  their  seats  by  the  ^[Jlant 
youths  who  formed  an  opposition  line  of 
attracUon.  There  were  besides,  knots  of 
elderly  and  married  women,  who  had  come 
to  low  on  and  gossip  together ;  and  pervad- 
ing  the  atmosphere  strongly  was  an  odor  of 
tobacco^  and  whiskey — for  Neddy  and  Jack 
liked  pipes  and  poteen,  and  whenever  the 
dancers  paused  to  rest  themselves  each 
musician  regaled  himself  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent They  had  both  just  finished  a  good 
•moke. 

"  Now,  Neddy,  give  us  the  reel  of  TuUy- 
ugly,"  called  out  a  dashing  young  fellow  with 
a  profusion  of  dark  hair  and  whisker,  and  a 
bandit  light  in  his  black  eye,  as  he  started 
from  his  seat  and  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor;  "strike  it  up,  man,  for  it's  the  finest 
tune  you  know ! " 

"  Bedad  that's  true  for  yon,Feter  Fogutf," 
said  a  dwarfish  little  woman,  scarcely  four  feet 
high,  who  stood  among  a  group  of  lookers 
ori :  "  but  it's  yerself  that  knows  what's 
what."  This  last  speaker  stood  in  all  the 
freedom  of  widowhood  for  the  second  time  in 
her  life,  and,  in  spite  of  her  Uiffe  head  and 
short  figtire,  was  still  a  bvonte  with  the 
darker  sex. 

"  Catch  Pety  ever  makin'  a  mistake  about 
the  purtinees  of  a  tune  or  anythin'  else,"  ob- 
served an  elderly  unmarried  female,  whose 
features  and  wits  had  become  rather  sharp- 
ened by  tima;  and  instinctivalj,  as  she  spokt, 
her  eye  wandered  to  a  spot  wharf  tha  fairest 
girl  in  the  bam  vaa  sittug.  Nam  Weat- 
Mid  ball-room  contain  a  more  beautiftil  orea- 
ture.  Slight  and  gracefiil,  with  features 
nobly  formed,  and  cheeks  slightly  fiusbed, 
ifae  sat  leaning  againat  the  bhcL  wall  of  the 
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bam,  her  red  lips  a  little  parted,  so  as  to  dis- 
close teeth  like  pearls.  There  was  mueh 
pride  in  the  expression  of  her  countenance — 
almost  hauteur ;  and  her  eye  had  a  dreamy 
look,  as  if  her  thoughts  were  not  centred 
upon  anything  present ;  her  dress  was  neat, 
her  hair  arranged  in  many  a  glossy  braid, 
and  the  small  hand  that  she  raised  occasion- 
ally to  press  upon  her  forehead,  showed  that 
she  was  not  accustomed  to  hard  work.  The 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Pagan,  the  before-mentioned 
dwarfish  iridow,  followed  the  direction  of 
those  of  her  companion,  and  something  of 
grave  distrust  was  marked  udor  her  counten^ 
ance  as  she  contemplated  tne  figure  of  the 
bam  belle ;  and  when  she  withdrew  her  eyes 
irom  her,  she  fixed  them  upon  the  athletit 
form  of  Peter  Fogarty  with  a  strange,  uncer^ 
tain  expression.  Neddy  Nogher  was  tuning 
his  fiddle,  displaying  during  the  process  many 
a  grotesque  contortion  of  visage,  common  to 
such  operations,  and  baring  tightened  the 
strings  and  given  a  screw  here  and  there, 
commenced  the  first  note  of  Tullyugiy,  where- 
upon Peter  Fogarty  approached  the  spot 
where  the  beauty  of  the  n^ht  was  sitting, 
and  with  a  deep,  by  no  means  ungracefid^ 
bow  before  her,  denoted  that  he  soliated  her 
hand  for  the  coming  dance.  Perhaps  one  or 
two  people  in  the  barn  might  have  observed 
that  another  young  man  had  started  from  his 
poaiticm  against  the  wall,  as  soon  as  Neddy's 
first  strains  of  the  reel  were  poured  forth^ 
and  with  eye  fixed  upon  the  beautiful  Nelly 
Dillon,  had  seemed  intent  upon  claiming  her 
for  his  partner;  but  on  seeing  that  Peter 
Fogarty  was  too  quick  for  him,  he  shrank 
back  with  a  crest-fallen  air,  and  sat  down 
again,  as  if  dancing  with  any  one  but  Nelly 
could  afibrd  him  no  pleasure. 

"  It  isn't  foir  to  ask  me  to  dance  so  often, 
Pety,"  murmured  Nelly,  as  she  arose  to  b^ 
come  Fogarty's  partner. 

"  Musha  iuth,  au'  I  have  as  much  right  to 
you  as  any  one  here,"  replied  the  youth  In 
an  undertone,  with  a  quick  fiash  of  nis  dai^ 
eye. 

Very  dejected  and  perturbed  was  the  crest- 
fallen Denis  Ryan,  as  he  sat  against  the  bam 
wall,  looking  on  the  ground,  while  Neddr 
Nogher's  arm  waxed  more  vigorous  eacn 
moment,  filling  the  apartment  with  the  straina 
of  TuUyugly,  which  were  kept  time  to  by  the 
'clatter  of  a  score  of  feeU 

"  Isn't  it  a  pity  that  a  body  can't  stay 
longer?"  murmured  a  pretty  young  woman 
with  a  conaumptiTe  flush  on  her  cheek,  as,  at 
the  dose  of  tins  dance,  she  caught  up  a  sleepy 
child  in  her  arms,  and  preparw  to  irave  tiM 
bam.  See  what  it  is  to  be  mairiedt  Mn, 
Fagan,  with  hatf-a-doien  ehildhren ; "  and 
mUi  a  sigh  of  real  regret,  the  Air  yomig 
mother  departed. 
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•*  Nancy  the  erathiir^  aorry  to  go  M>  early," 
■aid  Mrs.  Fagan,  nodcUng  .her  Urge  h«id 
graTely,  aa  a  whUf  of  wind,  consequent  on 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  door,  blew 
through  the  barn.  "  They  say  the  husband 
bates  her,  an'  more  shame  for  him.  What 
d'ye  say  to  that,  Pety  Fogarty  P  Has  a  man 
a  right  to  bate  his  wife  P 

"TTo  be  Mire  he  has  if  she  desarves  it," 
replied  Peter,  shortly. 

"  Then  may  ye  never  get  a  wife,  bad  cesa 
to  ye ! "  shouted  Mrs.  Fagan,  flinging  a  clod 
of  turf  at  him.  "  Now  girls,  wlut  d'ye  say 
to  UiatP  Which  o'yet^  take  him  afther 
them  vcrda  t  * 

**Oh,  not  one  of  them,  to  be  sure!"  ex- 
daiined  Pety,  with  a  hidf-mening  exures- 
eion.  "  I  wouldn't  like  to  make  the  thrial,  Mra. 
Fagan." 

•*  Maybe  ye  think  ye'd  get  any  one  o'  them 
ye  hTied,"  retorted  Mrs.  Fagan. 

"  Ay,  and  them  I  (Udn't  like,  maybe,  too," 
eaid  Pety. 

There  was  a  shout  raised  at  this ;  and  as 
Fogarty's  tall  figure  stood  erect  in  the  middle 
of  the  barn,  muttered  sentences  of  "  Bad 
luck  to  his  impedence ! "  "Set  him  up,  in- 
deed ! "  "  I'd  like  him  to  go  for  to  ask  me  !  " 
*•  Did  ye  ever  hear  the  like ! "  ran  through 
the  female  department,  while,  among  the 
men,  some  smiled,  because  the  girla  were 
vexed,  and  others  looked  as  fien»  and  angry 
w  jealousy  could  make  them.  Pety,  who 
seemed  the  moving  spirit  of  the  scene,  now 
called  for  another  tune,  and,  with  a  quickness 
peculiar  to  her,  Mrs.  Fagan  saw  that  he  was 
meditating  another  dance  with  Nelly  Dillon, 
when  she  called  out, 

"  Here,  Petv,  you'd  betther  take  the  widow 
this  time,  for  bedad  I  don't  think  any  o'  the 
g^rls  'iil  like  to  dance  wid  ye  afther  what  has 

gassed ! "  and  stepping  forward,  the  lively 
[rs.  Fagan  stuck  ner  bands  in  her  sides, 
and  jigged  away,  throwing  her  head  from 
aide  to  side,  with  movements  more  comwal 
than  graceful. 

"  Oh,  with  all  the  pleaaure  in  life !"  re- 
plied Fogarty,  gallantly,  Tm  h^hly  hon- 
ored ;  *  and,  amid  the  laughter  of  man^ 
present,  the  quick-witted  widow  became  his 
partner. 

"  Isn't  Bet  Fagtrn  the  pleasant  woman  P  " 
whispered  Nelly  Dillon  to  ner  next  neighbor, 
who  fully  assented  to  the  observation.  With 
all  her  seeming  careless  gaiety,  Mrs.  Fagan 
had  some  very  deep  thougl^  too ;  and,  as 
■be  stood  before  her  chosen  partner,  she  gave 
a  sly  glance  of  encouragement  to  Denis  Ryan, 
ai  ane  observed  him  advancing  slowly  to  the 
fiur  Nelly,  who,  as  well  as  her  partner,  looked 
confused  and  sheepish  when  she  got  up  to 
dance.  Everything  pleasant  must  have  an 
(nd  in  this  world,  and  so      the  danee  that 
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night  in  the  bam.  The  candles  grew  ahortff 
ana  shorter  i  one  by  one  the  elderly  women 
dropped  away  ;  and  such  aentencea  aa  "  Come, 
Kitt^,  how  will  you  be  up  for  the  washin'  it 
daylight  to-morrow  ;  "  or,  "  Oh,  bedad  rm 
furly  bet  out  now  anyhow  wid  the  sleep !  * 
or,  "Ah  thin,  mueba  I  wish  a  body  cooM 
dance  for  ever!"  burst  forth  from  the  lips 
of  sundry  fair  ones  as  the  party  was  breaking 
up. 

"  Dinny  Syan's  to  go  home  wid  yoo, 
Nelly,"  said  the  Widow  Fagan,  as  abe  atmtted 
over  to  Nelly  Dillon.  "  Yer  &ther  laid  then 
commands  upon  me.  'Bet,'  '^J*  ht,  *if 
you  see  Dinny  at  the  danc^,  let  him,  an'  no 
other,  bring  Nelly  home.'  So  I  said  I  woidd. 
I'd  go  wid  you  myself,  only  I'm  going  off  wil 
Dan  Phelan  to  the  fair  at  Knockmayle;  nf 
Vm  not  intendin'  to  go  home  at  alL" 

"  And  who  was  Dnlon  afraid  'id  mn  awn 
wid  Nelly  P  "  asked  Pety  Fogarty,  with  a  ds^ 
sneer  on  his  &ce,  which  the  shrewd  widow  re- 
marked quickly  enough. 

"  Oh,  bedad,  there's  many*a  the  one  Id  be 
glad  to  make  off  wid  her,"  she  replied,  jot 
ingly. 

"  He  isn't  afraid  oS  Dinny,  though," 
served  Peter,  dryly. 

"  Dinny's  a  neighbor's  son,  you  know,  sni 
Pat  has  every  dependence  upon  the  fiunilj. 
Besides  that,  you  know,"  lowering  her  voiccb 
"  Dinny's  so  quiet  in  hhnsel^  he's  aWst  Eb 
B  young  woman." 

Peter  looked  out  darkly  into  the  i^it 
The  bam  door  was  wide  open,  and  the  stait 
glimmered  faintly  in  the  sky.  He  put  his  hit 
on  and  walked  out.  He  fiad  scarcely  gone 
many  steps  when  a  light  figure  came  hur- 
riedly towarda  him,  and  a  hand  gently  toudied 
his  arm. 

"  Pety." 

«  Weil,  Nelly  P  " 

"  For  the  love  of  all  that's  good,  dont  go 
wid  the  boys  to  the  still  to-night.  Itwerd 
that  the  gauger's  men  are  huntin'  close  upon 
it,  an'  therell  he  murder,  surely," 

What  do  I  care  ?  "  ninttered  Fogartr,  an- 
grily. "  I  don't  care  a  whistle  fbr  idll  or 
ganger  ;  and  as  fbr  the  murder-  

"  Oh,  keep  out  o'  murder,  any  how,  Pe^,* 
hurriedly  broke  in  Nelly.  "  Sure  they  ray  joa 
had  a  hand  in  killin'  >Usther  Cooke,  of  Cntt 
naUk." 

"Who  saya  UP"  interrupted  Fogar^, 
fiercely,  adding,  in  a  defiant  tone,  "an*  if  I 
had  a  hand  inliillin'  Cooke,  didn't  bedesacre 
it  P  There  isn't  a  landlord  in  Tipperary  had 
es  good  a  right  to  a  shoL" 

"  Keep  out  o'  mischief,  any  how,"  whispered 
Nellv;  and  with  this  parting  injunction  she 
\ek  aim  to  join  Denis  fiyan,  who  was  waiting 
to  escort  her  home.  The  ni^t,  though  breei^, 
had  a  warmth  very  mumutt  Aat  leMon  « 
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the  year.  It  was  already  November,  and  still 
the  olackberrieB  hung  on  the  bramble  bushes, 
and  the  hoarse  croak  of  the  rail  could  be  heard 
far  in  the  meadows.  Denis  and  Nelly  took  a 
short  cut  through  the  fields,  and  for  some 
time  their  walk  was  puntted  in  silaiee.  At 
length  Denis  spoke. 

"  Vm  thmkin*,  Nelly,  you  can't  care  for  me 
as  much  as  I  care  fpr  you,  or  you  wouldn't  vex 
me  the  way  you  do,  dancin'  and  cocherin*  wid 
that  ill-conduoted  fellow,  Fety  Fogarty,  Jbmint 
every  body." 

"  What  can  I  do  whin  he  spakes  to  me  ?  " 
asked  Nelly,  in  a  slightly  offended  tone. 
*'  Didn't  I  know  him  since  I  was  the  height  o' 
that,"  laying  her  hand  very  near  the  ground 
indeed ;  "  and  whin  he  ciuIb  me  to  dance  I 
can't  refuse ;  it  wouldn't  be  manners." 

"  But,  sure,  if  you  weren't  civil  to  him  he 
wouldn't  be  wid  you  so  often,"  said  Denis. 
<■  The  counthry's  talkin'  of  you  all  round,  say- 
in'  yer  makin'  a  fool  o'  me. 

**  Who  carea  what  the  oounthry  says  t " 
said  Nelly,  whose  eye  flashed  in  the  starlight ; 
**  it  says  manVs  the  thing  that  isn't  true." 

**  But,  Nelly,  I've  got  eyes  myself,"  mur- 
mured Kyan. 

"Dinny!"  exclaimed  the  girl,  passionately, 
"  if  I  thought  you  doubted  me,  even  for  a  min- 
nit,  I'd  lave  you  at  woiist !  I'd  never  open  mv 
lips  to  bid  ye  the  time  o'  day  again ! '  And 
as  she  uttered  the  words  her  proud  face  looked 

trouder  than  ever.  "  Were  ever  one  o'  Pat 
lillon's  childher  counted  to  tell  lies;  and 
haven't  I  told  you  over  and  over  again,  that 
I'd  never  care  for  one  as  I  care  for  yoa?" 

"  I  know  that,  Nelly ;  but  " 

**  Not  a  sintinee  more ! "  interrupted  Nelly. 
■*  You've  got  my  word,  and  that^  enough." 

The  vmte  walls  of  former  Dillon's  house 
now  rose  up  to  view.  It  was  a  comfortable 
domicile,  clean  and  tidy,  and  more  commodious 
than  the  generality  of  sucl\  houses  in  Ireland. 
It  had  its  yard  and  garden,  its  detached  out- 
offices ;  and  the  goodly'4txed  field  in  the  rear 
was  Btill  stocked  with  potatoes,  waiting  to  be 
dug  out  for  winter  and  spring  use.  There 
was  bay  and  straw  in  abundance,  already 
gathered  in,  and  altogether  an  air  of  peace 
and  plenty  reigned  round  this  rustic  home. 
Pat  J)ilIon  was  as  honest  a  man  as  Tipperary 
could  boast  of;  and  Ttpperary  has  lU  true 
hrarts  ai  well  as  any  other  county  in  IreUnd. 
Bis  sons  were  many,  and  all  of  unblemished 
zeputations.  Not  one  tbera  had  ever 
cracked  a  skull,  or  fired  at  a  landlord  in  his 
life ;  and  no  relative  of  the  family,  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  had  been  hung,  whieh  was  ta^^-ing 
a  good  deal  for  the  Tipperary  respectability 
of  the  Dillons. 

Pat  had  two  daughters.  The  elder  one  a 
steady,  dark-haired  maiden  who  eschewed 
dances  and  merry  meetings ;  the  other  our 
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fair  friend,  Nelly,  who  was  the  youngest  of 
the  family,  and  the  pet  and  pride  of  the  house. 
The  farmer  had  for  some  time  been  aware 
that  Denis  Ryan  was  attached  to  bis  pretty 
daughter;  and  oa  he  belonged  to  a  family 
quite  as  respectable  as  his  own,  and  was, 
moreover,  a  well-conducted,  handsome  young 
fellow,  neither  he  his  wife  had  any  olgeo- 
Uon  to  a  match  taking  place  between  the 
young  people.  Denis  had,  certainly,  notiiing 
to  fear  firom  his  sweetheart's  parents ;  but 
there  were  times  when  a  dread  entered  his 
breast  that  Nelly  was  only  influenced  by  her 
family  in  receivmg  his  attentions  and  tolerat- 
ing his  addresses.  There  were  dark  rumors 
afloat  that  she  and  Peter  Fogarty  had  been 
lovers,  even  in  childhood ;  and  be  knew  well 
that,  as  a  wild  lad  in  his  teens,  Peter  had  hov- 
ered round  Nelly,  continually  devoted  to  her 
every  wish.  If  Nelly  had  wanted  a  bird's 
nest  from  the  top  of  the  highest  tree,  who 
had  she  always  asked  to  climb  for  itP  Pety. 
And  did  he  ever  refuse  her  P  Oh,  no !  he 
never  did ;  nor  would  he  if  she  had  adied- 
him  to  do  much  more  for  her.  He  gathered 
flowers  bom  wild  hills,  and  berries  from  the 
mountains  for  her,  as  offering  of  his  youth- 
fill  love ;  and  if  he  shot  a  snipe  or  woodcock 
he  presented  it  always  to  her.  His  bo^h 
adoration  may  have  passed  away ;  but  if  it 
had,  it  was  only  succeeded  by  the  deep  undy- 
ing love  of  manhood.  Ardent  of  tempera- 
ment, Fogarty  loved  her  almost  to  madness ; 
and  it  can  hardly  cause  surprise  that  he  looked 
upon  Denis  Kyan,  who  was  openly  allowed  to 

Kjr  his  court  to  her,  as  a  dangerous  and 
tefiil  rivaL  There  were  dark  i^eports  about 
Fety  in  the  neighborhood.  He  bore  a  doubt- 
fiil  character  i  and  though,  as  >-et,  no  regular 
accusation  of  crime  had  been  made  against 
him,  suspicion  often  rested  on  him,  and  it 
was  whispered  abroad  that  he  was  not  a  "  safe 
person."  Yet,  somehow,  the  ^rls  all  admired 
him :  and,  perhaps,  not  a  few  were  a  little 
envious  of  the  notice  he  bestowed  upon 
Nelly  Dillon.  Among  his  own  sex,  however, 
he  was  looked  upon  as  quite  a  black  sheep  ; 
and  there  was  not  a  farmer  in  the  neighbor- 
hood who  would  have  liked  a  daughter  or 
sister  to  become  his  wife. 

Nelly  and  Denis  parted  at  the  house  pretty 
good  friends,  and  tue  latter  returned  to  his 
own  home  a  Uttle  relieved  of  some  of  hie 
misgivings  respecting  his  sweetheart's  r^ard 
for  Fogarty,  though  he  still  wished  Nellv 
would  more  firmly  resist  the  attentums  of  hia 
rival.  He  feared  the  "  counthry's  talk ; "  and 
to  hear  Nelly's  conduct  commented  upon  did 
not  please  him. 

Somewhere  near  his  own  house  he  encoun- 
tered a  solitary  figure  bearing  a  blunderbuss: 
on  nearer  inspiecUon  it  proved  to  be  Fogarty, 
who,  with  a  quick  "  fine  night,"  paised  him 
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niHdl5r.  Denk  itopped  to  look  Ubtr  him, 
and  hie  thought  Vttj  stopped,  too,  hat  he 
ooald  not  be  sure ;  perhape  it  wm  only  «  bwh 
that  he  took  for  hu  figure  in  the  ifini  slsi^ 
UghL 

••What  work  is  he  uptonowP"  thought 
Byao,  as  he  proceeded  on  his  way. 

CHAPTER  n. 

•*  Did  ye  hear  the  news,  ^rls  ?  "  asked  Pat 
Dillon,  as  be  cane  in  to  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing. 

-  No,  father;  what  is  it  P  **  asked  the  elder 
daughter,  Kitty. 

"Why,  it's  ssid  for  certain  ^at  Tom  Oro- 
gan,  the  guuier,  was  killed  either  last  night 
or  this  mornm*.  He  was  found  with  his  head 
■nuhed  to  Ints,  down  near  the  Ditil's  Pass,  a 
fcw  hours  i^." 

"  The  saints  be  good  to  us,"  ejaculated 
Kitty,  as  she  placed  a  loaf  on  the  table  ;  but 
it  was  evident  that  the  information  caused  her 
comparatively  little  emotion, — not  that  she 
-was  particularly  selfish  or  hard-hearted,  but 
•he  was  a  Tipperary  damsel,  and  accounts  of 
midnight  munlers,  or  daylight  assassinations, 
could  not  b^  expected  to  affect  her  nerves 
very  powerfully.  At  the  time  we  write  of, 
ana,  mayhap,  it  is  pretty  much  the  same  at 
the  present  period,  there  was  scarcely  a  resi- 
dent country  gentleman  in  the  county  that 
did  not  expect  to  hint  his  life  terminated  at 
aome  time  or  other  by  a  shot  fired  from  be- 
hind a  hedge,  or  whose  death,  under  such 
circumstances,  would  have  caused  more  than 
s  few  moments'  surprise  to  his  neighbors. 
To  hear  that  a  man  was  found  murdered  in 
this  loC(Ut,  occQsioned  about  as  much  wonder 
as  might  have  been  excited  in  any  other  place 
by  the  information  that  a  neighbor's  cow  or 
horse  was  discovered  drowned  in  a  pond. 

"  Orogan  was  a  quiet  man,  then,"  said 
Kitty,  as  she  went  on  getting  breakfast. 

"  He  was  betther,  maybe,  than  them  that'll 
come  in  his  place,"  said  Dillon,  shaking  his 
head ;  "  but  yon  see  he  did  something  to  vex 
them  fellows  that  keeps  the  atiU  above 
Xnockshea,  and  its  likely  they  were  bent  on 
kiUin*  him." 

**  I  wondher  had  Pety  Fogarty  any  hand 
in  it  P  "  said  Kitty. 

"  I  wouldn't  put  it  past  him,"  observed 
Dillon,  gravely ;  "  an'  if  there's  any  thing  I 
mislike  it's  that  sort  of  undherhana  murder. 
Why,  a  regular  fair  fight's  another  difierent 
thing— it's  honest  work ;  but  waylayin'  an  on- 
ausjiectin'  man's  cowardly  and  thief  like."  And 
having  uttered  this  sentiment  the  farmer 
proceeded  to  eat  a  hearty,  homely  breakfast. 

During  the  repast  Nelly  had  not  spoken 
much ;  but  a  quick  flush  passed  over  her 
Aoe  whenever  ner  father  and.  m\fit 

<i»ed  the  nam«  of  Fogutj ;  «a&      OM\%^Kak  to  wsba  vofiK.  mamucd  bar 


tone  in  irhieh  both  spoke  of  him,  it  was 
evident  that  they  had  •  maorked  BMUung  m 
eondemning  his'mode  olf  life. 

"  If  I  had  my  will,"  aaid  Dillon,  "  I  woold- 
n't  wi^  ever  to  see  Pety  inside  the  door. 

"  Nor  I  either,"  replied  Kitty.  «•  I  dotft 
know  how  it  is,  or  what  the  eauae  of  it  can 
be,  but  he  makea  me  thrimble  ft'mmt  whin  I 
see  him."  , 

"Then  why  does  he  ever  come  here?* 
asked  her  father.  "  It's  not  to  see  me,  rn 
sure  J  for  him  an'  I  isn't  in  any  ways  frienly 
this  long  time ;  an*  now  ril  be  stiff  all  oat 
wid  him  on  account  of  this  business  of  Oro- 
gan. I  hear,  Nelly,  that  you  an*  Pety  danced 
a  dale  togethn  lost  night." 

••  We  did,  fidher."  said  Nelly,  as  boldly  m 
she  could,  while  her  heart  quivered  ner- 
vously. 

"  He's  as  impedent  as  brass,**  added  Kitty, 
emphatically,  without  looking  at  Nelly,  who, 
nevertheless,  felt  pained  by  the  tone  of  bcs 
uster*s  voice. 
*<  Can't  we  have  done  wid  him  entirely,  and 

S've  him  no  more  encourafement  ?  "  nud 
illon.  •*  I'm  sure,  if  ye,  giru,  Id  give  Un 
the  tratement  he  deserves,  he'd  sooo  atop 
comin'  to  the  house." 

"  Bedad,  I  look  black  enough  at  him,' 
plied  Kitty,  with  sinceriW. 

Nellv's  face  was  pale,  net  lipn  eompreaae^ 
and  a  dark  light  beamed  from  her  downeait 
eye.  That  she  vras  amtated,  and  yet  radesv- 
oring  to  suppress  all  sign  of  emotion,  was 
very  evident 

"  Fogarty's  father  was  a  dacent  man,"  sud 
Dillon,  after  a  pause ;  **  an'  him  an'  I  were 
comrades  many  a  year  ago.  I'm  not  the 
man  to  give  up  the  son  of  an  ould  frin*,  if  be 
behaved  respectable  in  himself;  but  I'm  the 
last  man  in  Tin'rary  to  countenance  an  idk^ 
schamin'  fella  like  Pety,  an'  what'a  more  I 
wouldn't  vrish  to  hove  it  reported  that  he  an' 
me,  or  any  one  belongin'  to  me,  was  great 
wid  other.  Glory  be  to  God,  I'd  rather  see 
one  o'  my  daughthers  in  her  coffin  tlun  nuo- 
lid  to  the  same  Pety  Fogarty !  '* 

"  An'  small  blame  to  ye,  fiither,"  rgcnned 
Kitty,  as  she  hastily  mended  the  fire. 

"  Neither  I  nor  yer  mother  *iA  houl  up  am 
heads  another  hour  if  the  Uke  haj^wned,* 
continued  Pat. 

"It's  not  here  Pety  'ill  ever  dhrame  of 
looking  for  a  wife,  I'm  thinkin',"  said  Kitty, 
with  a  shott  laugh,  and  a  furtive  look  at  her 
sister,  whose  head  was  now  bent  low  over  a 
stocking  she  was  knitting. 

"  He  may  look  if  he  likes,  but  hell' never 
get  one  out  o'  my  house,"  observed  Dillon, 
significantly,  as  he  arose  from  the  table  and 
quitted  the  house. 

\)e  'vwt  ^ne,  the  atatera  did  not 
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"tahdii;,  and  Kit^  mnt  about  puttiiis:  up 
the  bieakfaat  thing* — ^wi|Mng  cum  ana  sau* 
oen,  carefiilly  before  ranging  them  on  the 
white,  well  scoured  drener  t  then  she  swept 
the  floor,  and  taking  her  apinning-wheel  from 
the  comer  where  it  UBoally  passed  the  night, 
placed  it  in  a  more  convenient  position  for 
use.  There  waa  soon  a  monotcmous  sound 
whizaing  through  the  apartment,  as  Kitty  sat 
before  iier  wheel,  drawing  down  a  great  mop 
of  flax  by  slender  threads.  Almost  in  total 
nlence  the  two  girls  thus  sat  pursuing  their 
occupadons,  till  the  dinner  tiour  arrired, 
farioging  in  their  father  and  brothers;  thrir 
mother  nad  not  yet  returned  from  the  hix  at 
Knoekmayle.  After  partaking  of  a  Tery 
hasty  meal,  eaten  without  the  least  appetite, 
Nelly  declared  her  intention  of  going  to  meet 
h«T  mother,  obsnritig  that  she  had  promised 
to  do  so,  to  help  to  carry  parcels  for  her. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  her  bther }  "  you'll 
not  have  to  go  far,  for  she  said  she'd  be  home 
afore  nightfall.  Her  an*  Bet  Fagan  was  to 
come  home  wid  other." 

Nell{  went  to  put  on  her  cloak,  whose  hood 
was  to  serve  as  a  covering  for  her  pretty 
head ;  and  as  she  waa  adjusting  it,  she  neard 
her  father  obserre  to  hts  sons,  "Boys,  Pm 
thinkin*  we  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  all  acquaintr 
•DM  wid  Pety  Ft^er^ ;  it'a  nigh  time  it  was 
done,  for  hra  not  fit  company  for  dacent 
people." 

"  FaiUi,  he's  not,"  aaid  the  elder  aon,  **it'B 
a  disgrace  to  have  any  call  to  him ;  an'  bedad, 
there's  a  nice  report  goin*  that  him  an'Nelly's 
makin'  up  a  match ! " 

"Who  saya  itP"  asked  Dillon,  sternly. 
"  Who  dar*  say  it?  Come  here,  Nelly,  and 
tell  ua  what  raison  people  has  to  taut  this 
way." 

"  They  think,  I  suppose,  they  have  a  right 
to  say  what  they  like,*  replied  Nelly. 

"  That's  no  answer,"  said  Dillon,  sternly,  as 
he  took  her  arm.  "  D'ye  hear,  little  girl — an' 
mind  it'n  yer  Tather'a  apakin'  to  ye— 1/ 1  knew 


needn't  look  eo  frightened— that  you  won't 


B^ake  to  him  ever  agun,  more  than  to  bid 
bmi  the  time  o'  day." 

The  girl  was  ailent;  her  brothera  looked 
grave,  with  eyes  bent  on  the  floor. 

"  Will  ye  spake  out,  Nelly  Dillon  ?  "  cried 
tiie  father  in  a  tone  of  authority. 

Still  the  girl  stood  silenUy  before  him ;  her 
Sue  pale  as  ashes,  and  an  indignant  light 
burning  in  her  eye.  Seldom  before  had  Pat 
Dillon  spdcen  so  hastily  to  bis  pet  child  t  but 
now  he  was  trembling  with  passion,  as  he 
•gam  seized  her  arm,  exclaiming — 

"  Say  that  youll  not  spake  or  dance  any 
more  with  Pety  Fogarty,  aa  ye  value  yer 
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fkther's  good  opinion,  and  don't  stand  there 
like  an  obstinate  mule  t " 

"  No,  fitther,  Pll  never  promise  that,**  re- 
plied Nelly,  in  a  firm  voice. 

"  And  why  not,  young  woman  P  " 

"  Because  I'll  never  say  the  thing  I  don't 
intend  to  keep  to ;  an'  if  you  an'  all  here 
thiak  Pety  Fogarty's  more  to  me  than  all 
my  own  people,  sure  you're  welcome  to  think 
it! "and  witn  an  air  of  mortified  pride  the 
damsel  hastily  left  the  house. 

"  She  niver  tould  me  a  lie  yet,"  said  Dillon 
as  soon  as  she  was  gone ;  "  an'  it's  not  the 
likes  of  her  that  id  go  for  to  bring  disgrace 
on  her  pet^le." 

CHAPIEB  JU. 

The  November  evening  grew  swiftly  doi^j 
— a  sultriness  almost  oppressive  was  in  the 
atmosphere ;  scarcely  a  leaf  was  stirring,  so 
atiU  was  the  air.  Gradually,  however,  as  the 
night  advanced,  a  murmiurtng  breeze  ran 
through  the  tree-tops,  by  degrees  swelling 
into  a  stiff  gale ;  thick  dark  clouds  hung  over 
the  distant  mountains,  and  the  muttering  of 
farH)ff  thunder  broke  upon  the  ear. 

"That  '11  be  the  ternble  night,^  murmured 
Kitty  Dillon,  as  she  looked  out  upon  the 
storm.  "  Olory !  there's  a  flash  in  earnest ! " 
And  for  an  instant  a  gleam  of  forked  light* 
nmg  danced  in  jagged  orightnesa  through  the 
kitchni,  followed  by  a  loud  rattling  peal  at 
thunder.  "I  hope  mother  and  Nelly  iant 
undher  that  rain,"  she  continued,  cloung  the 
door, 

"Th^'re  takin'  shelter  somewhere,  yoa 
may  be  sure,"  replied  Dillon,  lighting  his 

f)ipe  composedly;  "they  wouldn't  be  that 
ixtlish  to  come  on  till  the  storm's  over." 

Kitty  waited  for  an  hour  beyond  the  usual 
time,  before  getting  supper  ready,  but  at 
length  seeing  no  sign  of  ner  mother's  arrival, 
ehe  prepared  it,  and  it  was  partaken  of  with 
some  Bolemnitv,  as  the  thunder  crashed 
louder  and  louder,  and  the  rain  aplaahed  vio- 
lently, till  rivuleta  streamed  down  hill-sidea  to 
Uie  plans  below.  A  few  stragglers  dropped 
in  for  shelter,  and  fresh  fuel  Ming  piled  on 
the  fire,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  conversa- 
tion touching  the  storm.  Various  anecdotes 
were  told  respecting  catUe  killed,  men  struds 
senseless,  and  whole  houses  burnt  up  by 
h'ghtning — all  of  which  served  to  beguile  the 
time,  though  they  certainly  did  not  contribute 
much  towards  supporting  Kitty's  spirits,  or 
allaying  her  fears  of  bemg  suadenfy  killed 
herself,  or  seeing  some  of  her  companions 
laid  prostrate  each  moment. 

One  intelligent,  elderly  wayfiirer,  who 
seemed  to  possess  a  very  extensive  knowledge 
of  thunder-storms  in  general,  told  a  remark- 
ably edifying  atory  relative  to  lightning  and 
Orangeism  m  the  North. 
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"  It's  a  good  many  years  ago,  now,"  he 
add,  drawing  near  the  fire,  and  Teplenishing 
hia  pipe,  "  that  I  knew  Phil  Branegan  in  the 
county  Monaghan — a  dacent  man  ne  was  till 
the  divil  got  possession  of  l^im ;  an'  it  liap- 
peoed  that  he  had  a  convaynient  house  that 
the  Orange  lads  thought  id  answer  for  a 
lodge.  What  did  they  do  but  ask  him  to 
let  it  to  them — an',  bedad  though  he  scrupled 
about  it  at  first,  knowin'  well  tt  wasn't  holy  to 
have  any  thin^  to  sa)^  to  them  fellows — the 
thought  o*  gain  came  into  his  head,  glory  to 
the  Lord— an'  he  agreed  to  give  the  place  up 
to  them  for  a  brave  sum  o*  money.  The 
night  afore  the  Orange  nleetin'  was  to  be  held 
in  it,  he  was  gettin'  every  thing  ready  for  to 
go  out  next  mornin'  whin  the  awfullest  storm 
arose.  I  mind  it  well,  an'  bedad  the  hail- 
stones wor  as  big  as  new  praties,  and  the 
lightnin'  was  flamin*  out  o'  the  sky  like  a 
hundhred  burnin'  candles.  Well,  to  make  a 
long  story  short,  Phil  Branegan  was  knocked 
dead  as  a  door  nail,  and  half  the  house  was 
burnt  away.  Father  Pat  Reilly  was  the  first 
that  entered  the  house  next  day ;  for  there 
wasn't  one  but  him  wasn't  afeard  to  put  a  foot 
in  it  till  he  bad  stood  in  it  himself,  and  search 
was  made  every  where  for  the  money  Phil 

Sit  from  the  Orangemen  {  but  the  BOrra  far- 
tn,  ov  it,  glory  to  God,  could  ever  be  found ; 
so  that  if  the  divil  himself  didn't  awally  it,  no 
one  knew  what  kem  of  it  There  wasn't  one 
that  didn't  think  Branegan  was  kilt,  because 
he  let  his  house  to  the  wange  lads ;  an',  sure 
enough,  it  had  every  appearance  of  it." 

"  Iwouldii't  b'lieve  tt,"  said  Dillon,  in  a 
tone  of  scepticism.  "  Them  mericles  doesnH 
happen  now-Ordays ;  and  as  to  the  disappear- 
ance o'  the  money,  it's  very  likely  some  crafty 
fella  got  in  and  took  it,  uore  the  rest  o*  the 
neighbont  gathered  in." 

"  O,  bedad,  there  wasn't  one  in  it  afore 
Father  Pat  himself,"  replied  the  intelligent 
■torj-teller. 

*'  Ah,  thin,  there's  plenty  of  Orange  lodges 
in  the  North  stiH,"  continued  IHIlon ;  "  an* 
the  Almighty  wouldn't  go  for  to  destroy  one 
in  partickler  that  vrav.  Depend  upon  it,  it 
was  juet  an  accident,  like  the  way  Mick  Doo- 
lan's  brown  heifer  was  kilt  by  a  thunderboult 
last  Lammas." 

"  Fat  Dillon,  ye  may  talk — but  it  was  the 
quare  accident ;  an'  b'lieve  me,  no  one,  after 
that,  had  any  thing  to  say  to  the  Orangemen 
in  them  parts." 

"  It  isn't  many  Orangemen  we've  got  here," 
said  Dillon,  putting  a  coal  in  his  pipe ;  "  and 
Pm  blest  if  we're  any  the  betther  oi^  it.  Sure 
TipVary's  noted  for  murdher  and  misconduct 
all  over  the  worl 

"  There's  a  spent  in  the  Tin'rory  lads  that 
isn't  to  be  found  any  where  else  in  Ireland," 
r^<uned  a  powerful,  rather  ragged  man,  who 


was  dripping  with  rain ;  "  they're  a  mane  set 
in  the  North,  bearin'  every  oppression  and 
insult,  widout  as  much  as  liftm  a  finger  to 
right  themselves.  If  every  county  was  like 
Tip'rary,  Ireland  id  be  a  different  place." 

"  Bedad  if  the  Tip'rarv  lads  id  keep  Uieir 
spent  to  work  in  the  fieias,  in  place  of  shooW 
in'  all  afore  them,  there  id  be  greater  comfort 
undher  every  roo^"  said  Dillon,  with  detenn>- 
nation. 

"  Well,  Pat  Dillon,  you've  t^uare  notions 
any  how,"  said  the  large  dripfHOg  man,  who 
havinggot  aome  supper,  and  seeing  the  storm 
was  abating,  prepared  to  depart  with  his  eon^ 
panions. 

"It's  time  mother  was  here,"  observed 
Kitty,  as  she  looked  mto  the  night  It  waa 
near  ten  o'clock  now;  and  the  moon  and 
stars  were  asaio  visible  in  a  clear  blue  sky. 
She  had  hardly  spoken  the  words,  when  two 
female  figures  were  seen  leisurely  appzoacl^ 
ing  the  house. 

"  Here  they  are,  iatber ! "  she  cried  eager- 
ly] "let  me  blow  up  the  fire  a  bit"  And 
stooping  down,  she  blew  some  hoarse,  stronor 
breaths  upon  the  half  smouldering  turf  ana 
sticks  till  they  blazed  brightly.  In  a  few- 
momenta  she  heard  her  mother's  voice  e»- 
cluming : — 

"  Ah,  thin,  Nelly,  how  well  ye  kem  to  meet 
me,  after  all  your  fine  talk,  and  me  half  Ult 
with  the  basket :  its  four  stone  wright,  if  its 
an  ounce !" 

Turning  hastily  around  Kitty  beheld  faer 
mother  and  Bet  Fogan  standing  in  Ham 
kitchen. 

"  Where's  Nelly ! "  she  exclumed,  in  su^ 
prise. 

*'  How  would  I  knew  P  "  rejoined  Mrs. 
Dillon  sharply.  She  was  a  determined-farad 
woman,  about  fifty,  most  industrious  and  most 
strong,  with  one  of  those  unbending  implac^ 
ble  styles  of  visage  often  beheld  among  honest 
folk. 

**  What  have  you  done  vrith  Nelly  P  "  aaked 
her  huaband. 

**The  sorra  sight  o*  Nelly  we  seen  tho 
night,"  replied  Bet  Fagan,  shortly. 

"Thin,  she  wint  to  meet  ye  Just  aflher 
dinner,"  replied  Kitty;  "but  maybe  tho 
thundher  scared  her,  and  she  didn't  go  on." 

"  What  way  did  ye  come  P "  demanded 
Dillon.. 

"  The  way  we  always  come — over  the  bihs 
and  through  the  Scully  gap,"  said  Mrs.  Dillon. 

"  She  must  have  pussed  you  somewhere," 
replied  Pat.   **Were  ye  takin'  belter  anjf^ 

where  P" 

"To  be  sure  we  were:  we  stopped  full  two 
hours,  an'  more,  at  Dan  Phelan's;  but,  sure, 
that's  only  a  wee  Ut  oS.   We  might  have 
met  Nelly  twice  ova  afmv  we  got  there,  if 
I  she  had  been  eomio'  at  alL" 
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*'  Where  is  sfae,  any  how  P  "  broke  in  Kitty, 
in  a  tone  of  concern,  for  sundry  vague  terrors 
vere  running  through  her  mind,  not  the  least 
of  which  was,  that  Nelly  might  have  met 
vith  an  untimely  end  from  •  stroke  of  light- 
ning. 

*•  Get  up,  Mick,  an'  go  see  where  she  is," 
said  Mrs.  Dillon,  peremntorily,  to  one  of  her 
MHU  who  was  lounging,  naif  asleep,  in  a  straw 
chair.  "  You  can  call  in  at  all  the  neighbors, 
for  its  most  likely  she's  afeard  to  come  on 
her  lone,  its  so  late  now." 

Mick  got  up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and,  hav- 
ing refreshed  himself  by  yawning  two  or 
three  times,  left  the  house  in  quest  of  his 
water. 

"Where  d'ye  think  is  she?"  asked  Bet 
Fagan  in  a  low  voice,  addressing  Kitty,  with 
a  strange,  meaning  light  in  her  black  eves. 

**  Sure  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  gir^  start- 
ing at  the  peculiar  expression  of  the  widow's 
ftce.      Where  would  she  be  P" 

Mrs.  Ft^an  turned  her  large  head  awav 
vitliout  speaking,  and,  gathenng  her  cloak 
round  her,  muttered  something  about  not 
liking  to  take  her  departure  till  ane  saw  Nelly 
safe  in. 

"  Did  any  body  vex  Nelly  in  any  way  P " 
asked  Mrs.  Dilran,  as  she  6ung  herself 
wearily  into  the  straw  chair  vacated  by  her 
■on. 

"  She  wasn't  too  well  placed,  for  certain, 
goin'  out,"  aud  Kitty,  looking  over  at  her 
mher. 

"  Her  an'  1  had  a  few  words  together," 
said  pat;  "  but,  sure,  that  wouldn't  keep  her 
out  Ull  this  honr." 

"  She's  very  high  in  herself,"  observed  Mrs. 
Fagan^  "  Nelly  has  a  mat  spent." 

"  But  it's  not  wid  ner  own  father  she'd 
go  for  to  be  angry,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Dillon 
gravely. 

"  Faith,  then,  she  wint  out  o*  the  house 
short  enoiigh,"  thought  Kitty,  ss  she  began 
to  prepare  some  supper  for  her  mother  and 
Bet  Fagan. 

Mick  Dillon  did  not  return  for  nearly  an 
hour,  and  when  he  did  come  back,  he  brought 
no  tidings  of  Nelly ;  he  had  searched  for  her 
in  ever}'  cabin,  as  &r  as  the  Scullv  gap,  with- 
out meeting  with  any  one  who  knew  where 
•he  was.  Much  consteniation  was  caused  by 
this  information ;  and  while  Pat  Dillon  ana 
his  wife  and  daughter  were  bewildered  and 
horrified,  Mrs.  Fagan  stood  with  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  fire  and  liiM  compressed,  as  if  some 
deep  thought  was  perplexmg  her. 

**  I'd  best  go  home,"  she  observed,  after 
having  thus  stood  for  some  time. 

"What  d'ye  think  o' this  business,  Bet  P  " 
asked  Mrs.  Dillon  slowly. 

"  What  can  I  think  P "  said  the  widow 
araiively;  and  then,  brightening  up,  she 
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added,  in  a  cheering  tone,  "  But  you  needn't 
be  scared :  you'll  see  Nelly  'ill  turn  up  in  the 
momin'  safe  an'  aound." 

**  I  doubt  it,**  said  the  mother,  in  a  tremu- 
lous voice.  "  Something  has  happened  her 
or  sheM  never  stay  out  an  hour  anher  night- 
fall ;  she  never  did." 

"WeD,  don't  fret  any  how,"  said  Mrs. 
Fagan  consolingly.  "  I'd  keep  a  stout  heart 
till  momin';  aiv,  now,  good  night." 

'Hiua  saj-ing,  the  widow  went  towards  the 
door,  and  as  she  passed  Kitty,  she  gave  a 
wink,  as  much  as  to  say, "  I  want  you  out 
wid  me."  Kitty  obeyed  hurriedly,  and  they 
were  soon  outside  the  house,  when  Bet  said, 
in  a  low  voice — 

"  Don't  mintion  what  I'm  goin'  to  tell  you, 
to  any  one  inside,  Ull  to-morrow  i"  and  she 
then  whispered,  in  still  lower  tones,  a  few 
wMds  in  the  girl's  ear,  which  made  her  shud- 
der and  turn  pale,  though  she  pretended  to 
hear  them  witn  indifference. 

CHAPTEE  IV. 

Mbs.  Dillon  was  not  a  scolding  woman ; 
but  there  waa  a  stillness  in  her  moods  of 
displeasure  or  uneasiness  often '  awful  and 
oppressive  to  those  who  withessed  them. 
Thus,  now,  as  she  sat  silently  before  the  fire, 
looking  darkly  on  the  wasting  turf  and  fag- 
gots, there  was  enough  in  her  attitude  and 
expression  of  countenance  to  weigh  heavily 
on  the  spirits  of  her  husband  and  daughter. 
Fat  himself  felt  sorely  troubled,  and  more 
than  once  irent  to  the  door  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  another  exploring  expedition 
in  search  of  the  missmg  one,  but  always  re- 
turned without  lifdng  the  latch  ;  for  where  to 
go  in  that  midnight  hour,  with  only  the  stars 
for  his  guide,  he  could  not  tell.  To  wait 
with  patience,  then,  till  the  morning  should 
dawn,  was  his  only  resource;  and  sleep  over- 
coming him,  he  retired  softly  to  bed.  Kitty 
also  fell  asleep  in  spite  of  herself,  while  wait- 
ing to  see  when  her  mother  would  rise  from 
her  position  before  the  fire,  and  was  soon, 
snoring  heavily  in  a  dreamless  slumber. 
Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Dillon  remmned  motion- 
less— the  last  spark  of  light  had  died  out  of 
turf  and  stick— the  candle  burned  down,  and 
there  the  sal  in  daiknesa  and  gloom,  till  Uie 
first  glimmer  of  morning  stole-  over  the  sky. 
Then  rousing  herself,  she  started  up,  wakened 
her  husband  and  sons,  and  prepared  the 
family  breakfast  with  as  much  prednon  and 
alacrity  as  if  she  had  not  walked  twenty 
mites  the  day  before,  and  afterwards  passed  a 
sleepless  night.  The  daylight  did  not  bring 
mucn  abatement  of  anxiety  to  the  Dillons. 
The  father  missed  the  fair  face  of  his  lovely 
daughter  from  the  fiimily  board ;  the  mother 
felt,  no  one  knew  what  t  Kitty  was  pale  and 
wild-looking ;  her  brothera  ailcDt  and  gloomy.. 
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When  the  unusually  early  meal  had  been  has- 
ttlv  dispatched,  the  male  portion  of  the  famfly 
iii  vent  out  in  different  direcUona  in  quest 
of  the  aluent  one ;  and  with  feelings  of^  the 
most  oppressive  kind,  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ter awaited  whatever  tidings  time  might 
bring  them.  Mrs.  Dillon  took,  up  the  unfin- 
ished stocking  which  Nellv,  the  day  before, 
had  been  engaged  in  kmtting,  but  hastily 
tlirew  it  down  again  as,  for  an  instant,  a 
spasm  contracted  her  features.  She  then 
commenced  an  arduous  task  of  patching  and 
mending  clothes;  while  Kitty's  wheel  sent 
forth  its  droning  thrum.  The  arrival  of  Bet 
Fogan,  as  the  day  advanced,  did  not  serve  to 
mnke  matters  any  better,  in  Kitty's  estima- 
Uon  i  she  dreaded  to  meet  the  dark,  meaning 
look  of  the  vridow's  eyes,  and  her  first  in- 

Siuin-,  "  Haa  Netlv  come  back  yet?"  called 
orlh  a  rather  cold  answer  in  the  negative. 
Bet  shook  her  head,  and  that  was  worse  still. 
Kitty  drew  down  her  flax  with  wonderful  In- 
dustrv',  and  the  wheel  went  round  ao  &st,  that 
Mrs.  Fagon  exclaimed  at  length — 

"Musha,  &ith,  Kitty,  yerselTs  the  fine 
spinner — good  luck  to  ye!  Ye'd  bate  any 
two  in  the  counthry." 

Mrs.  Dillon  spoke  but  little,  and  as  Bet 
knew  her  way,  she  did  not  force  her  conver- 
sation upon  her,  but  talked  on  cheerily,  ad- 
dressing no  one  in  particular  and  expecting  no 
answers.  So  the  morning  passed  away.  At 
length  a  man's  heavy  step  was  heard  approach- 
ing the  house.  KitU  trembled,  and  a  faintncss 
seized  her ;  Mrs.  Fagan  rose  to  her  feet  and 
Btood  immovably  in  the  middleof  the  floor ;  the 
eyeeof  Mra.  Dillon  were  fixed  on  the  open  door- 
iray.  Pale,  with  every  feature  bearing  impress 
of  some  terrible  emotion,  Pat  Dillon  entered, 
and  without  uttering  a  word,  sat  down  upon 
the  nenrest  vacant  seat 

"  Where  ia  she  ?  what  has  happened  ?  "  de- 
.  nanded  his  wife,  in  a  shrill  unnatural  tone. 
"Have  you  found  her?   Is  she  dead  ?  " 

"  She  isn't  dead,"  replied  Dillon,  in  a  tone 
of  frightful  calmness,  as  he  removed  his  hat 
and  laid  it  quietly  down. 

"  Father,  what  is  it  P  "  asked  Kitty  &mtly, 
for  she  saw  great  drops  of  perspiration  stooa- 
ing  on  her  father's  liaggaru  ftce. 

"  Sure,  if  she  isn't  dead,  thore^  hope," 
broke  in  t^  e  mother  tremulously. 

"  There's  no  hope  I "  exclaimed  Dillon  in 
.the  accents  of  a  desjuuring  man. 

"  AVhin  she  isn't  dead,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Fagnn. 

"  She's  worse  than  dead  ! "  grooned  Dillon, 
now  rising  and  striking  his  hands  fiercely  to- 
;gether;  "if  she  was  dead  it  wouldn't  sig- 
nify!" 

"  For  the  love  o'  merc\-  spake  out  man,  and 
.tell  what  has  happened,"*  urged  Mrs.  Fagan. 
**  If  ahe  w«a  dead,"  cratinued  the  unhappy 


Ikther,  wildly,  "Pd  Imto  been  aatiafied;  ttt 
Lord  'id  have  todt  her  out  o*  hann  an*  wih 
chief,  an*  we  couldn't  complain ;  but  abe  hai 
brought  a  hladt  shame  on  us  all!" 

"  Go  on,  Dillon,"  said  his  wife  grimly, "aad 
tell  what  Nelly  has  done." 

"  She  has  gone  ofi*  wid  Peter  Fogarty!"!)! 
replied,  with  desperate  calmness. 

"  Do  you  know  it  for  certain  ?  "  demanded 
Mrs.  Dillon. 

"  Ay,  for  certain.  Every  one  knows  it,  toa 
They  were  seen  together  as  far  as  the  Scolly 
gap  and  Cappanick — an'  he  hasn't  been  hone 
since  yesterdav." 

"Then  if  she's  gone  wid  Pety  Ff>gartv!' 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Dillon  in  strong;  exciteoMnl, 
as  she  fiunjg  herself  upon  her  knees  in 
middle  of  the  floor ;  but  ere  she  could  fiuk 
the  sentence,  Bet  Fagan  msbed  towards  ha, 
and  with  giant  strength,  pulled  theatnKgWh 
man  to  her  feet. 

"Don't  curse  her,  Ellen  Dillon!  Doat 
curse  your  own  child  !  She  has  done  whit 
'ill  bnng  her  grief  enough,  widout  eallii' 
down  the  ven^ance  o'  God  on  her !  " 

"  She  'ill  mver  more  darken  her  fatba'i 
door,  while  there's  breath  in  her  body !  "  aid 
Dillon  in  a  determined  tone.  **  She  iU  oem 
again  cross  that  threshhold  alive ;  an'  I  sif 
it  fornint  ye  all  this  blessed  dav !  " 

"Oh,  poor  child!  poor  child!"  muttered 
Bet  Fagan  in  compassionate  accents.  **  Bat 
this  is  me  heart  scald  ymi've  gev  rer  people! 
Poor  fbolish  colleen !  An*  sure,  fatDiUoo.* 
she  added,  addressing  the  farmer  consoUq^v, 
*'  if  she  is  gone  vrid  Fogarty,  she  didn't  io 
worse,  nfther  all,  than  many  another." 

"  liid  I  rare  her  up  to  disjrrace  me  thii 
way ! "  he  exclaimed  vehemently.  *^  WtmX 
she  my  favorite  child  o'  them  alt  ?  Wiaa't 
nhe  the  pet  of  every  one  in  the  house — rued 
as  tcndher  as  a  lady — not  asked  to  put  her 
hand  to  a  turn  she  didn't  like — and  now  loA 
at  the  reward  she  has  gev  us  !  Did  I  ewi 
expect  such  conduct  from  her  ?  She  was 
brought  up  dacent  an*  respectable,  an'  shehai 
turned  out  ongrateful  an'  ondutifiil— a  black 
shame  to  all  belonging  to  her !  " 

Before  many  hours  elapsed,  all  the  nei^ 
bora  had  gathered  in  to  condole  irith  the  it 
flicted  family,  uid  to  relieve  their  minds  hj 
gi%-ing  vent  to  such  sentences  as — "  Ah,  thin, 
Mrs.  Dillon,  I'm  sorry  for  ye ;  I  am  indeed* 
"  It's  meself  could  sned  teara  this  minniL* 
"  Troth,  an*  she  was  a  dacent,  well-roied.  lit- 
tle girl ;  on*  it's  Fogarty  I  blame,  not  ba." 
&c.,  &c.  Bet  Fagan  whispered  to  a  friend  that 
she  had  all  along  suspected  there  was  some- 
thing "going  on"  between  KeUy  and  Fo- 
garty ;  and,  more  especially,  she  declared  her 
fears  to  have  been  increased  at  the  danca 
two  evenings  ago ;  "  an'  thin,"  she  continued. 
**  I  gueisea    woDit  what  had  tei^encd  iAm 
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Nellj  wftfl  miftsed  ;  for  whin  Mrs.  Dillon  an'  I 
•topped  at  Dan  Phelan's  last  night  out  o*  the 
storm,  Peggy  Phelan  tould  roe  that  FoMrty 
an'  her  was  seen  a  piece  above  CappanicK,  in 
company  wtd  other ;  an*  the  thought  came  ia 
my  heaa,  the  minnit  I  heard  she  wasn't  to  be 
found*  that  she  might  have  left  the  place  wid 
him."  . 

"  It  was  very  sharp  o'  ye,  Mrs.  Fagan,"  re- 
plied the  woman  to  whom  this  information 
was  im|Mirted;  but  Mrs.  Fagan  only  shook 
her  head,  and  wished  she  had  been  mistaken. 

**  An*  maj  be  your  mistaken  yit,"  said  Norry 
Croon,  a  withered  fiiccd,  little,  old  woman ; 
"  maybe  you're  all  in  the  wrong.  I  wouldn't 
believe  that  Nelly  Dillon  "id  lave  her  father's 
house  wid  the  richest  men  in  Tip'rary,  the 
way  you  think  she's  gone  wid  the  same  Pety 
Ff^rty  t  an'  that's  my  o{MnioD  for  ye ! " 

CHAPTER  T. 

LEATiNo'the  neighborhood  to  ring  with 
the  wondrous  soBsin  consequent  on  the  disap- 
pearance of  mlly  Dillon,  while  each  day  con- 
firms the  belief  that  she  hia  eloped  with 
Peter  Fogarty,  we  shall,  with  the  reader's 
good  leave,  go  back  to  the  afternoon  on  which 
Nelly  left  her  home,  and,  by  following  her 
footsteps,  throw  a  clearer  light  upon  the  mys- 
tery that  involves  her.  Mortified,  and  a  good 
deal  excited  by  the  unusually  harsh  words  of 
her  father,  the  young  girl  had  hastily  quitted 
the  house ;  for,  although  in  genenu  gentle 
and  afiectionate,  she  had  naturally  a  quick 
temiier  and  high  spirit;  and  being  a  good 
deal  spoiled  by  pettmg  at  home,  it  was  easy 
to  wound  her  feelings.  Thot^h  a  little  wajr- 
vord  at  timeii,  she  possessed  very  high  princi- 
ples, which  never  permitted  her  to  stoop  to 
iUsehood  or  meanness.  Her's  had  ever  been 
considered  the  lip  of  truth,  and  it  was  fre- 
quently the  boast  of  her  parents,  that  though 
she  had  often  been  guilty  in  childhood  of  mis- 
chief, she  had  never  once  told  a  lie  to  excuse 
herself.  As  she  grew  up,  the  same  trutbfol- 
ness  characterized  her,  and  the  same  indul- 
gence that  surrounded  her  in  infancy  was  ex- 
tended to  her  maturer  years.  So  little  accus- 
tomed to  harah  treatment,  it  can  scarcely 
cause  aurprise  that  the  words  addreaaed  to 
her  her  fotfaer  on  the  evening  in  queation 
•hotild  irritate  and  ronw  her*  But  nwex- 
dtement  Boon  paaied  offf  the  color  was 
quidtly  restored  to  her  eheeki  and  as  the  air 
blew  freahly  from  the  bills,  ahe  was  not  long 
bi  recovering  her  usual  buoyancy,  while  walk- 
ing on  to  meet  her  mother.  The  route  she 
took  was  the  one  generally  taken  1^  her  fam- 
ily, in  going  to  or  returning  from  Knock- 
mayle,  a  town  ten  miles  distant 

Croeair.!^  some  stubble  fields,  she  struck 
into  one  t>f  those  narrow,  winding  roads, 
flnked  by  tluek,  wUd  bedgst,  m  oomnion  in 
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Upperary.  and  having  followed  its  ngxag 
turnings  for  some  time,  she  once  again  got 
into  the  fields,  and  ascending  some  lonely 
bills,  pursued  her  way  with  a  hght  step,  when 
atiddenty  a  low,  prolonged  whistle  attracted 
her  attention,  and  she  atoppedt  thinking  the 
sound  waa  a  rignal  to  herself.  She  was  not 
mistaken  t  for  in  a  short  time  a  male  figure 
hurriedly  approached  her,  and  Peter  Fogarty 
stood  soon  beside  her.  His  appearance  waa 
wilder  than  usual ;  his  clothes  looked  disor* 
dered,  and  decidedly  bespattered  with  blood. 
Nell;^  thought  be  possessed  all  the  aspect  of 
a  guilty  man. 

"  Good  evenin',  Nelly  "  he  said,  hurriedly, 
in  a  low  tone,  as  if  fearful  of  spealdng  aloud. 
"  I  knew  you'd  be  comin*  along  here,  and  I'm 
watchin'  for  you  this  hour." 

"Hien,  indeed,  Pety,  you  might  be  doin* 
Bometbin'  better,"  repliBd  Nelly,  a  Httte  drily. 

"  Fm  gcnn*  to  lave  the  counthry  rixirtly,'' 
contioned  Fogar^,  **  an'  I  must  get  a  phda 
answer  from  you,  Nelly — ^whether  yoa*U  come 
wid  me  or  no." 

The  girl  turned  almost  fiercely  round  upoa 
her  companion,  as  he  uttered  this  sentence, 
and  fixea  her  eyes  undauntedly  on  bia  fiwe^ 
without  speaking,  white  he  went  on — 

"  I  know  there  iftn't  one  belon^nn'  to  you 
likes  me — but  what  do  I  care  for  mat  ?  Not 
a  cushoge!  I've  money  in  plenty  t  an'  if  you 
come,  Nelly,  I  promise  you'll  never  want  So 
now  you  can  just  answer,  yes  or  no." 

For  a  fow  minutes  NeUy  was  silent,  and 
then  she  spoke : 

"  Peter  Fogarty,  if  you  had  all  the  gold  ia 
the  world,  and  were  the  best  man  inTimo^ 
ry,  I  wouldn't  go  wid  you,  an'  lave  my  other 
an'  mother,  like  an  (mgratefiil  wretch.  I 
wouldn't  go  for  to  dhraw  tears  from  their  eyes, 
nor  put  a  thorn  m  thrir  hearts,  for  any  thing 
in  lire.  No,  Pety !  not  a  foot  Pd  go— even  S 
1  liked  you  ever  so  welL" 

"  Eten^  repeated  Fogarty,  with  emphasis ; 
"that  means  you  don't  like  me  at  all,  maybe." 

"  I  liked  you  wanst,  Pety,"  said  Nelly,  in  a 
tremulous  voice ;  "  you  know  I  did — but  things 
are  changed  since  that  time.  My  people  are 
against  you ;  and  I  have  given  my  promise  to 
another." 

*'That8diamin*bla'guard,  DinnyRyan,  ia 
itP  "  aaked  Fogarty,  fiercely. 

"  You've  no  right  to  spake  of  him  that  wsf, 
Pety,"  replied  Nelly,  rebukingly.  "Oiniqr 
never  wronged  mortal  yit." 

"  He  has  wronged  me,  Nelly,  and  you  know 
it.   Would  I  be  what  I  am  only  for  mmP** 

**  What  has  lie  done  to  you  ?  " 

"  Robbed  me  of  all  that  would  have  made 
a  decent  boy  o*  me.  Hasn't  he  come  like  a 
thief  and  taken  tout  heart  from  me,  Nelly  P 
You  loved  me  till  be  went  between  m.  Yo« 
would  have  mnied  me  if  he  hadn't  beaii  to 
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the  fore  to  sluther  your  btberan'  mother  vith 
his  blarney." 

"Never,  Pe^!"  ezclumed  Xelly,  empha- 
tically. "  I  never  would  have  married  you. 
The  life  you  led  wani't  what  I  could  have 
borne.   Ifl  loved  yon  ever,  it  was  a  long  time 

"go" 

"  D'ye  forget  them  days  whin  we  walked  on 
thehals— 5' 

**  1  wish  to  forget  them,"  interrupted  Nelly, 
as  she  hastily  wijied  a  tear  from  her  eye. 

You  don't  forget  them !  You'll  never  for- 
get them !  "  exclaimed  Fogarty,  vehemently, 
as  he  wildly  threw  his  arm  round  her  slight  fig- 
ure. "  The  Ciod  above  only  knows  what  I  feel, 
Nelly  Dillon ;  an'  if  your  neart  isn't  made  of 
stone,  you  can't  but  pity  me  E " 

The  yomig  girl's  eyes  were  bent  on  the 
ground.  The  struggle,  between  duty  and  an 
a&otion  which  she  md  long  thought  subdued, 
caused  a  powerful  emotion  tn  her  bosom ;  and 
so  perplexed  was  her  mind  for  a  few  moments, 
that  site  did  not  perceive  the  approach  of 
some  acquuntances,  returning  from  Knock- 
mayle,  till  thejr  were  quite  close,  and  had  ac- 
costed her  with  a  "Good  evenin',  Nelly." 
Hastily  extricating  herself  from  the  arm  of 
Fogarty.  she  bluBningly  returned  the  saluta- 
tion, and  her  friends  passed  on,  to  make  their 
own  comments  on  her  behavior  as  soon  as 
they  were  out  of  hearing.  She  and  Peter 
were  now  as  far  as  the  Scully  gap — a  hol- 
low path  between  two  hills — and  with  tremu- 
lous eagerness  she  entreated  Fogarty  to  leave 
her. 

**  Yoa  don't  know,  Petv,  what  anger  I  got 
to-day  about  you,"  she  olwerved,  seeing  that 
he  would  not  quit  her  nde.  "  My  father,  that 
never  scorce  spoke  a  cross  word  to  me  in  his 
life  " 

"  Your   father ! "    interrupted  Fogarty ; 

who  cares  for  him  ?  If  you  loved  me,  Nelly, 
it's  little  you'd  be  thinkin'  what  Fat  Dillon 
thought." 

**  u  it  my  father  I  wouldn't  care  for  ?  Oh, 
Pety,  j'ou  httle  know  me  or  him.  I  wouldn't 
wish  mm  or  my  mother  to  think  ill  o'  me  for 
all  the  riches  in  the  kingdom ! " 

Nelly  now  stopped,  and  declared  she 
wouldn't  go  a  step  mrther  unless  he  left  her ; 
but  Fofrarty  still  kept  by  her  side,  and  then 
•he  walked  rajadly  on  in  advance  without 
speaking.  They  were  soon  beyond  the  Scully 
gap,  ascending  a  succession  of  rueged  heights, 
very  lonely  and-wild,  known  as  the  Cappanlck 
hills.  Some  dark  thoughts  took  possession  of 
Fogarty's  mind;  and  the  more  determined 
Nelly  was  to  avoid  answering  him,  the  more 
wicked  and  revengeful  he  felt  No  man,  poor 
or  rich,  likes  to  be  rejected  with  scorn  by  his 
lady-love ;  and,  unfortunately,  Nelly's  counte- 
nance betrayed  too  much  indignation  at  his 
peneoation.   They  were  both  voing  <h>  in  ut- 


ter silence,  when  the  young  man  snddMlf 
stopped,  and,  layinj^  hia  hand  on  her  sib, 
asked  in  a  husky,  agitated  rakx — 

"  Will  ye  come,  Nelly  P  It's  the  hit  tiw 
III  ask  you }  an*,  by  ,  if  you  don't  * 

The  sentence  was  unfinisbed  ;  for,  with  the 
keen  eye  of  one  (rften  on  the  look  out  for  nek 
objects,  Fogarty  beheld,  far  distant,  a  bo^sf 
men  quickly  i»8sing  in  marching  order  omt 
low  plain,  distinguishable  from  the  Cappanick 
hills.  Without  wailing  for  a  reply,  he  lUIle^ 
ously  drew  out  a  large  handkerchief  md, 

?|uick  as  lightning,  paMed  it  tiehtlr  om  the 
ace  of  the  unsuspecting  girl,  wlio  had  ootie- 
covered  her  surprise  and  terror,  when  it  vm 
tied  firmly  behind  her  head,  thus  prevcBtny 
her  uttering  a  single  audible  word.  He  tlica 
seized  her,  m  smte  of  her  Jrantic  stn^^es,  mi 
bore  her  in  a  oirection  diflerent  firom  the  oat 
they  had  hitherto  been  taking.  His  pnl 
strength  rendering  her  wright  the  burthen  of 
a  feather,  he  struck  over  the  hilla,  plunged 
into  sohtarv  vaUeys,  and  again  ascended  wM 
heights,  till  Nelly's  form  lay  more  heaiily  ia 
his  arms,  and  her  struggles  to  releaie  hsnclf 
no  longer  incommodedhim. 

CHAPTER  VT, 

A  LONO  faint  rendered  the  young  pil  ia- 
sensible  for  some  hours ;  and  when  she  agsia 
awoke  to  consciousness,  she  found  bcis^ 
alone  in  a  strange  apartment.  The  roof  and 
sides  were  jagged  and  of  irregular  form,  sug- 
gesting at  once  the  aurmise  that  it  was  a 
mounbun  cave.  The  small  aperture  Kniog 
for  door  was  blocked  up  firom  without  by 
huge  stones  and  bramble  bushea,  whidi  In 
very  Uttle  room  to  admit  the  ftiot  evcDiat 
li^lit.  A  variety  of  articlea  were  strem 
within ;  a  hhck  still,  evidently  superannuato^ 
a  powder  flask,  and  a  couple  of  pistoU,  Uy 
together  in  one  end ;  while  at  another  wen 
piled  materials  for  fuel — turf,  aUdu,  and  tin- 
der :  a  large  pitcher  of  water,  and  a  galloi 
jar  of  whi^ey  or  poteen  stood  side  by  side, 
accompanied  by  some  half-baked  wneatea 
bread,  a  bag  of  flour,  a  griddle,  an  iron  pot, 
and  one  or  two  saucepans.  These  thmgi 
were  not  at  once  distinguished  by  our  yaaf 
friend,  whose  eyes  faikd  to  pierce  the  dsa 
light  around  her.  The  handkerchief  lad 
been  hastily  removed  from  her  face  to  gn 
her  air,  and  now  ky  loosely  roond  MC 
shoulders ;  but  on  trying  to  lue  from  her  re- 
clining position,  she  found  that  her  ankle  hi^ 
been  sprained  by  some  means,  causing  her 
much  pain.  Trembling  and  weak,  she  1^ 
there  in  a  terror  amounting  to  agony,  for  s 
long  time.  No  sound,  save  the  whistling  of 
the  wind  as  it  rose  higher  and  higher,  reacbett 
her :  and  gradually  mutterings  of  thuoder 
struck  upon  her  ear.  Aa  the  evening  faded 
into  night,  the  atom  grew  fieiGer;  flaahdkcr 
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flash  of  lightning  in  quick  suoeesrion  lit  up 
the  cave,  while  the  craehing  of  mighty  thun- 
der echoed  with  tremendous  force  overhead, 
and  the  noise  of  a  rushing  mountun  torrent 
Bdded  to  the  dismBl  sound.  It  waa  long  be- 
fore the  fiuT  of  the  elemmts  abated,  but  at 
length  it  died  out,  the  gui|[Iing  of  water 
alone  remaining.  Hour  uter  hour  poued, 
and  itill  Nelly  remained  unmolested  ay  the 
pretienee  of  any  living  thing.  She  dtreq  not 
attempt  to  sleep,  however ;  and  throughout 
the  whole  night  she  lay  there  motionless, 
with  unclosed  eyes.  The  dawn  of  morning 
found  her  weak,  shivering,  and  decidedly  ill, 
with  a  swollen  ankle  and  fererieh  thirst.  By 
a  strong  effort  she  crept  a  few  paces  to  oo- 
tain  a  drink  of  water  from  the  pitcher,  after 
which  she  vatt  again  obliged  to  return  to  her 
i«clining  position.  From  the  aspect  of  the 
cave  and  its  contents,  she  could  not  doubt 
that  it  was  the  hiding-place  of  men  engaged 
in  nefrtious  pursuits  i  and  had  she  been  able 
to  walk,  she  would  have  lost  no  time  in  en- 
deavtving  to  make  her  escape ;  bat,  lame  as 
she  was,  she  oould  not  thinit  of  attempting  to 
move.  To  her  surprise  and  relief,  the  day 
wore  on,  and  she  waa  still  alone.  All  within 
and  without  was  nlent  and  desolate.  Even- 
ing came,  and  twilight  was  giving  way  to  the 
dmcer  shade  of  night,  when  the  stones  were 
hurriedly  removed  from  the  aperture,  and  a 
dim  head  was  faintly  discernable  peering  in, 
while  a  husky  voice  whispered : 

•*  Are  any  o'  ye  here,  boys  P  Pety  Fogarty, 
if  you're  witliin,  make  off  as  fast  as  yer  le^s 
can  carry  ye."  And  then  the  apparition  dis- 
appeared like  lightning. 

Rather  encouraged  by  this  cdroumstance, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  cave  was 
no  longer  deemed  a  safe  retreat  for  those  who 
liad  formerly  sought  its  shelter,  Nelly  now 
gathered  courage,  and  bethought  her  of  bind- 
ug  up  her  ankw  tightly  with  the  handerchief 
banging  round  her  neck.  This  she  did,  hop- 
ing to  ulay  its  pain  ;  and  having  accomplished 
her  purpose,  she  crept  to  the  spot  where  she 
had  seen  materials  for  making  a  fire;  and 
procuring  flipt  and  tinder,  dexterously  man- 
aged to  light  some  well-dried  sticks,  which 
aoon  entitled  and  blazed  brightlv.  To  these 
she  added  a  turf  or  two ;  and  though  there 
was,  probably,  more  smoke  than  you  or  I 
might  have  approved  of,  reader,  she  was  by 
ao  means  incommoded  bv  iL 

**If  I  am  to  be  aiuTaered,"  thought  she, 
**  I  may  as  well  die  comfortable ; "  and  with 
this  idea  she  endeavored  to  infuse  some 
warmth  into  her  chilled  frame.   What  Fo- 

fsrty's  designs  misht  be  she  could  not  tell ; 
ut  from  what  she  knew  of  his  character 
latterly,  she  feared  he  was  capable  of  com- 
mitting any  crime  for  the  sake  of  revenge. 
Weak  and  exhausted  a*  ahe  was,  the  heat  of 
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the  fire  had  soon  a  somnolent  effect,  and  she 
was  ^dually  dropping  off  into  slumber,  whra 
a  noise  suddenly  rouara  her,  and  a  WMoe  nng 
in  her  ear — 

"  Holloa ;  yoimg  woman,  yonVe  our  ]Bia* 
oner ! " 

By  the  light  oi  the  blanng  atidu  she  be- 
held two  figures  in  fhe  eoatnme  of  revenue 
police  quite  dose  to  her.  They  had  evidently 
been  attracted  to  the  cave  by  the  light  from 
within  it ;  and  a  considerable  force  being  in 
the  neighborhood,  on  the  look-out  for  a  party 
of  illicit  distillers,  they  were  not  slow  to  tidte 
advantage  of  the  beacon.  Police,  or  as  they 
are  termed,  "Peelers,"  of  any  desoription, 
are  not  particular  favorites  with  the  peasantry 
of  Tipjierary,  and  Nelly  trembled  very  much 
as  she  found  herself  in  the  custody  of  the 
revenue  men.  In  vain  she  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain to  them  that  she  was  there  against  her 
own  will :  the  story  was  not  a  probable  one : 
and  Basing  her  1^  the  arm  nidety,  thev  de- 
manded where  her  aooomphces  were,  it^fem- 
ing  her  irith  a  good  deal  of  btttemeis  that 
they  had  a  warrant  for  the  appr^ennon  of 
Fogarty  and  some  others  for  tne  murder  of 
their  late  officer,  Grogan.  Nelly's  spirit  was 
at  length  roused,  and  she  stoutly  denied  oU 
knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of  ber  sup- 
posed companions;  but  the  men,  who  had 
been  roused  to  a  pitch  of  great  ferocity  by 
the  barbarous  murder  of  Orogao,  heard  her 
words  with  incredulity,  and  informed  her  they 
must  arrest  her.  Matters  were  now  begin- 
ning  to  look  very  black  indeed  for  Nelly,  for 
she  held  it  almost  a  greater  misfortune  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  revenue  men  than  of  Fo- 
garty. By  various  threats  and  promiees  they 
still  endeavored  to  draw  from  tier  some  in- 
formation respecting  the  present  luding-plaoB 
of  the  fellows  they  were  searching  for ;  but 
as  she  p^^sted  in  declaring  her  utter  igno- 
rance of  their  movements,  thev  at  length 
abandoned  the  effort.  They  took  possession 
of  the  fire-arms  in  the  cave,  and  haring 
searched  among  its  other  contents,  satisfied 
themselves  by  nittering  and  kicking  out  the 
remains  of  the  old  still,  and  then  regaled 
themselves  with  pretty  strong  draughts  of 
poteen.  Three  men,  fuUv  armed,  remuned 
to  guard  the  cave,  white  the  rest  of  the  force 
went  to  make  further  search  amoo^  the  moun- 
tains. The  night  was  now  iUnmmated  by  a 
eleu*,  unclouded  moon,  whicfa  rendered  out- 
ward objects  perfectly  distincL  Retreating 
to  an  end  of  the  cave*  removed  from  where 
the  police  were  ^thered  round  the  fire,  Nelly 
sat  in  perfect  silence,  inwardly  prajing  Uiat 
late  might  contrive  a  way  to  release  her  from 
the  presence  of  these  beings  whom  she  ao 
much  dreaded.  As  the  night  wore  on,  the 
men  drank  deeper,  till  their  heads  beeanae 
oonluaed.  SboU  were  beard  ui  the  diattmee^ 
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breaking  the  stillness  of  the  air,  gradually  her.  She  retreated  in  f^r  and  ti«iiihliii)r, 
growing  more  frequent,  while  a  hideous  noise  but  found  it  imposnibte  to  keep  her  e\«9  off 
of  Toieea  ydUng  and  shouting  mingled  with  that  nnister  form.  The  dread  of  being  aloce 
the  uproar.  Suddenly  the  men  sta^ered  to  with  the  dead  ii  overpowering  among  torn 
thdr  feet,  and  one  of  them  hastening  to  the  portions  the  Irish  peasantry ;  and  periupt 
month  of  the  cave,  listened  eagerly.  It  was  NeUy  felt  more  alarmed  «t  being  m  sodi 
evident  that  strife  was  going  on  not  Tery  far  rlose  contact  with  a  corpse  than  she  had  yet 
oit  Whoops  of  the  most  savage  kind  made  felt  since  her  capture  by  Fogarty.  It  was  t 
the  mountains  echo,  till  it  almost  seemed  as  strange  fear,  not  connected  with  this  waM, 
if  a  set  ^  demons  bad  been  let  loose,  while  and  therefore  the  more  terrible.  With  s 
lharper  and  louder,  volley  after  voUej',  rent  thousand  wild  fancies  rushing  through  bcr 
the  night  air.  mind,  among  which  ghosts,   demons,  mi 

**  Let  us  come  on,  Flynn,"  urged  the  man  other  ghastly  forms,  bore  most  unpleMot 
who  had  listened  attentively  to  the  exciting  parts,  she  made  an  agonising  effort  to  lean 
sounds  ;  "  there's  fighting  going  on,  and  we  the  cave,  and  creeping  slowly  onwards  pasaid 
oughtn't  to  be  here."  the  dead  man  as  she  made  her  exit  throoth 

"I'm  read}',  then,"  replied  Fljun,  who  felt  the  aperture.  It  w^  a  calm,  cold  night, ue 
well  enough  inclined  for  a  s])ree  t  and  fotget-  sky  deep  blue,  and  a  broad  slidiung  mooa  lii* 
ting  their  prisoner,  they  all  Uiree  started  ing  high  in  the  heavena.  Datft  maiact  of 
forth,  Karcelv  knowing  whether  they  stood  mountains  Bmroimded  ho*,  rising  higji  lad 
on  their  heaas  or  heels,  but  capable  enough  wild  above  the  h<^Iow  in  vhich  die  stooi 
of  fighting  boldly.  It  was  imposiuble  for  her  to  know  Uie  bert 

Nelly  udently  trusted  they  might  never  way  to  turn.  Chilled,  terrified,  and  neJt 
come  back,  though  we  don't  suppose  she  was  from  want  of  food  and  sleep,  ahe  found  it 
sanguinary  enough  to  hope  tney  would  be  difficult  to  move  a  step ;  but  assisting  heiself 
killed  in  the  fray.  8he  scarcely  knew  by  her  hands  to  climo  a  ru^ed  ascent,  *be 
whether  the  defeat  of  the  smugglers  or  the  slowly  crept  on.  At  length  reaching  i  loAy 
revenue  men  would  be  the  more  advanta-  eminence,  fVom  which  she  descried  what  ip- 
geous  to  herself.  Listening  to  hoarse  cries  peared  to  be  a  worn  path  winding  along  it 
and  shots,  she  sat  crouching  and  shivering  for  a  considerable  distance,  trusting  to  cfaanee 
a  long  while,  thinking  she  might  probably  she  struck  into  it ;  and  moring  thus  slowtf 
try  to  make  her  escape,  even  u  she  had  to  for  a  long  while,  had  made  considerable  viv. 
crawl  step  by  step  of  the  way.  degrees  when  a  niintneu  orercame  her*  and  she  so^ 
the  noise  of  fightmg  grew  more  feint,  as  if  down  sfmseless. 

the  combatants  were  moving  to  a  greater  dis-   

tance.   At  length  it  was  only  at  rare  inter-  chapter  vn. 


vals  she  heard  a  shot  at  all.   She  was  medi- 


On  returning  to  partial 


toting  upon  the  prudence  of  now  venturing  Xelly  found  IieFself  Ij-Ing  in  a 

«lothV tightly  tuckei  rfund  her,andafte^ 


consaoomen; 
bed  with  tbe 


of  approachine  steps  struck  upon  her  ear.  •  „p   :   _    ■  •  l_ 

A  A  of  hoior  ?hot  througE  her  heart  ^^^^  pSTSfsit^ 

Nearer  and  nearer  thev  cam^a  heavy  nearler,  and  that  the  wallirfa  hoasew? 


thev  camt 

like  the  measured  tread ^of  two^or  ^  ^^^^        something  ditamfike 


tramp. 

Sn^d  ne:±:i  »e  caverandTi?;  j  l^ea^,'  '  W  I^fsfon^S''^  ^IS^^. 
eyesnearly  blind  from  terror,  Ne.lv  beheld,  "rJX'^bet  Ho^  t^^e^ ^Srf 
m  the  dim  hght,  the  uncovered  head  of  a  [  j„  j,,;^  u^jj^  ^^^^^l^^^^  J  much  dead  n 


iigt 

nan  thrust  through  the  aperture,  quickly 
fbllowed  by  his  shoulders  and  the  rest  of  his 
body.  Having  made  its  entrance  in  this  way 
the  figure  eventually  lay  at  ftill  length,  flat 
upon  the  ground,  without  motion  ;  and  Nelly 
heard  the  sound  of  retreating  footsteps  out- 
aide.  The  moonlight  streaming  in,  now  fell 
feintiy  on  the  form  of  her  silent  companion, 
and  with  a  cold  shudder  the  girl  became 
aware  that  she  was  within  a  few  paces  of  a 
dead  man.  By  his  dress  she  concluded  that 
he  had  been  one  of  the  sraugglers,  and  earn- 
estly bending  down,  she  examined  his  fea-  .v^-  .m  „u.*-;i.„  -j 
tur^.  hut  ^ey  were  unknown  to  her.  '^f.  2L"ln  ^'^^ i!^^* 
Ghastly  and  atii  with  eye.  glazed  and  wide  i  55^  «S  wln^^^iT  J?  ° 
op«^&ecorJ»seemed  to  JttMhoiriblyatli'^^y^'**"*'  whiapered  the  elder 


alive — she  could  not  tell ;  but  she  had  an  in- 
distinct idea  that  many  days  and  nig^f 
elapsed  while  she  still  lay  there,  a  burthen  to 
herself  and  those  who  watched  her. 

One  morning  she  suddenly  awt^e  up  vitli 
a  feeling  of  relief;  the  wdght  that  bsd 
oppressed  her  so  long  was  gone;  and  ilie 
was  able  to  make  a  clear  surrey  of  what  sn^ 
rounded  her.  She  observed  an  elderly  to- 
man  and  a  young  one,  sitting  at  some 
tance  from  her,  near  a  oomfbitable  ftre. 
They  were  convernng  in  subdued  tones,  bot 


mend  afin 
am. 
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«  Ay,  I  think  it's  likely.  The  crathur  has 
oome  through  a  dale,  aoy  how." 

**If  she  could  only  iptke,  an'  tell  where 
ihe  came  from,  or  who  she  is,  a  body  Id 
Imow  where  to  aend  bert^eoDtiuwd  the  elder 
wonan. 

Nelly  now  knew  they  were  talking  of  her- 
mUt,  md,  riahig  on  her  elbow,  she  entreated 
Am  to  tell  her  where  she  was,  and  how  lone 
she  had  been  with  them.  With  much  kina- 
DMS  they  both  approached  her,  and  told  her 
it  was  a  fortnight  since  the  husband  of  the 
TOunger  woman  had  found  her  lying  sense- 
less, earl^  one  rooming,  as  he  was  returning 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  and  that 
the^  had  immediately  got  her  conveyed  to 
their  house,  where  she  had  remained  ever 
dnoe.  By  her  appearance  they  knew  she  was 
m  reipectaUe  young  woman,  though,  of  course 
the  i^tght  ui  which  she  had  oem  found 
eeemed  inexplicable,  and  she  had  be«i 
watched  over  and  nursed,  from  day  to  day, 
vith  true  Irish  good-nature  and  hospitality. 

Nelly  found  that  these  people  lived  vuy 
fer  indeed  from  her  own  home  {  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  neighborhood  she  belonged 
to,  their  intercourae  being  rather  with  the 
Limerick  than  the  Tipperary  side  of  the 
mountains.  Nevertheless,  they  credited  her 
atory,  wild  and  improbable  as  it  might  have 
•eemed  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  more  civil- 
iaed  district,  and  pnHnised  to  get  her  con- 
veyed towards  her  own  part  of  the  coimtn, 
as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  be  moved.  Nelly 
would  willingly  have  set  out  at  once,  but  her 
week  state  rendered  this  out  of  the  question, 
as  she  had  passed  through  a  very  severe 
fever,  and  required  time  to  regain  even  a 
little  strength.  Many  more  days  elapsed 
before  she  was  considered  fit  to  travel ;  but 
her  impatience  to  be  gone  was  so  great  that 
much  jurther  delay  would  hare  only  thrown 
her  back;  and,  therefore.  Mat  Maker,  the 
man  of  the  house,  was  at  last  necessitated  to 
procure  a  donkey-cart,  to  convey  her  home. 
One  grey  winter  morning,  then,  she  took  her 
place  on  the  bundle  of  straw  filed  for  her 
benefit  in  the  small  cart,  and  taking  a  grate- 
ful farewell  of  her  kind  friends,  set  out  on 
Her  journey.  Bad  roads  mdered  her  pro- 
gress alow  and  unpleasant ;  end  it  was  already 
evenine,  with  a  tbi^  rain  fidlW,  when  she 
Arand  nerself  near  her  beloved  home.  Not 
wishing  that  a  stranger  should  witness  her 
meeting  with  her  relatives,  she  preferred 
getting  down  Drorn  the  cart  before  reaching 
the  house,  and  pursuiiw  the  last  of  the  way 
on  foot  Behold  her,  then,  in  the  ntheiing 
darkness  of  the  winter  evening,  uankfolly 
approaching  her  parienta'  dwelling,  though 
pale  and  weak  from  recent  illness.  She  was 
Already  upon  the  pUch  of  meadow  bdbre 
the  home  already  within  a  yard  or  two  of 
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the  door — ^now  her  hand  was  upon  the  latch. 
The  door  had  been  fastened  for  the  night, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  knock  for  admittance, 
murmuring,  as  she  did  lo,  a  devout^  "  Thanks 
betoOodl" 

For  a  moment  the  summons  was  unan- 
swered, but  the  voke  of  her  &ther  at  length 
demanded  who  was  there. 

**Ifs  me,  fothert  it^  Nelly  come  back  to 
v^"  replied  the  young  girl,  in  tone*  tremn- 
lous  from  emotion. 

A  silence  as  of  death  rngned  4n  the  house 
for  several  minutes.  Then  the  door  flew 
open,  and  the  figure  of  the  &ther,  wrathM 
and  furious,  met  her  gaze. 

'*  B^one,  you  shameful  wretch ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, vrildly.  *'  Disgrace  never  darkened 
yonr  fiither's  name  till  it  was  blackened  by 
you  I  Quit  the  place !  Hide  your  face  from 
all  belongin*  to  ye,  yon  nngrateftd  girl  1  How 
dare  you  show  yourself  back  here  in  thia 
brazen  way  f  It  well  becomes  you  to  have 
that  impeMnce,  now  that  youVe  got  no  where 
else  to  go,  since  the  blaguard  you  wint  off  wid 
is  tuk  up  for  murder  and  robbery." 

Astonished  at  this  reception,  yet  fully  com- 
prehending what  the  words  of  her  fother 
meant,  Nelly  endeavored  to  ntter  some  ex- 
planatory sentences,  but  he  would  not  listen 
to  a  word  from  her,  and  even  her  mother  now 
called  out  sternly — 

**  Come  in,  Pat ;  shut  to  the  door,  the  air's 
blowin*  in  cowld." 

la  an  uutant  after  the  door  was  banged 
with  a  force  that  made  the  hmgea  tremble, 
and  the  miserable  girl  found  bmelf  once 
a^ain  atone,  standing  out  in  the  chill  night 
air,  with  the  rain  pattering  Jtiidily  on  her. 
Her  head  became  giddy,  and,  staggering  a 
few  paces  from  the  house,  she  would  have 
fallen  to  the  ground,  had  a  friendly  arm  been 
passed  round  her  sl^ht  form,  as  the  voice  Oi 
Bet  Fagan  murmured  in  her  ear — 

"  Never  heed,  alanab !  yonll  come  wid  me." 

All  else  was  mist  and  confusion.  The 
widow  supported  her  to  her  own  dwelling, 
and  there  laid  her  on  a  bed  tenderly  as  she 
might  have  laid  her  own  child. 

"  Oh,  poor  thing !  poor  thing !  anrv  you 
wwked  for  yonr  own  ruin  any  way!"  she 
motmurcd,  as  she  dmfM  the  fprVa  hands,  and 
drew  the  wavy  hair  from  her  beautiful  fore* 
head.  "Oh,  sure  meeelf often thoi^ht  things 
id  come  to  this  pass ! " 

Nelly  heard  the  words,  and  understood 
their  signification  but  too  well.  She  fixed 
her  dark  eyes  dreamily  on  the  widow's  face, 
hut  could  not  utter  a  word.  Pride  ch(^ed 
her  utterance.  The  widow  continued  to  mur- 
mur forth  sundry  other  thouriita  that  were 
passing  through  her  mind,  aU  ot  which  Ipft 
the  miserable  girl  without  a  doubt  that  uie 
regarded  her  as  a  lost  and  errii^  ere^tan. 
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Bet  knev  that  human  nature  wai  frail ;  and 
even  when  she  bent  low  over  "Selly,  and 
asked  in  a  whisper  iP  she  was  married  to 
Fogarty,  and  received  a  decided  answer  in 
the  native,  she  only  shook  her  head  more 
intyinKl)'  than  ever,  again  munnuring,  **  Oh, 
poor  thing !  poor  thin^ ! " 

Unable  to  bear  thu  an^  longer,  the  girl 
now  started  up  in  an  excited  manner,  and 
with  a  crimson  glow  suffusing  her  &ce,  ex- 
claimed, in  wild  accents — 

" Bet  Fagan,  what  d'ye  take  me  for?  Do 
you  or  any  one  else  dare  think  I  was  mane 
mough  to  go  away  with  Pety  Fogart)-  ?  " 

Whisht,  ahmah ! "  said  Bet,  soothbgly ; 
■*  sure  you  needn't  cue  for  what  any  one 
says." 

**  Why  wouldn't  I  care?  *  exclaimed  Nelly. 
"  Is  it  nothin'  to  me  that  my  father  turns  me 
from  the  house  like  a  mad  dog  ?  But  ye're 
all  mistaken.  I  never  went  away  willin'. 
He  tuk  me  away — God  sees  he  did;  an* 
I  never  laid  eyes  on  him  since  the  evenin' 
be  carried  me  to  the  mountains.  The  Lord 
only  knows  what  tempted  him  to  do  the 
like!" 

Bet  oDce  more  urged  the  poor  girl  to  calm 
neraeir.  As  she  could  excuse  frailty  of  one 
sort  so  she  could  that  of  another ;  and  it  did 
not  surprise  her  that  Nelly  should,  as  she 
thought,  resort  to  falsehood  to  screen  herself 
from  shame.  Therefore  she  did  not  press 
her  to  give  a  particular  account  of  her  late 
adventures,  so  firmly  was  she  convinced  that 
a  dark  blot,  which  nothing  could  remove, 
rested  on  her  character.  Appeamnces  were 
all  against  her.  No  story  tnat  she  might 
frame,  howew  plausible,  could,  in  Mrs. 
Pagan's  estimation,  and  to  use  her  own 
phrase,  "  deceiTe  people  out  of  thetr  seven 
senses  ;"  and  when  the  girl  took  her  by  the 
arm.  and  solemnly  recounted  the  daring  act 
Fognrty  had  been  guilty  of,  in  carryine  her 
forcibly  from  the  Cappanick  hills,  and  the 
afler  events,  which  the  reader  already  knows, 
the  widow  listened  incredulously,  though 
kindlv,  thinking,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
woula  he  fiir  netter,  and  more  likely  to 
awaken  the  compassion  of  the  neighborhood, 
if  Nelly  stuck  to  truth,  and  confessed  her 
huU  repentantly.  As  the  young  girl  went  on 
with  her  narration,  she  only  nodded  her  head 
at  appropriate  periods,  or  ejaculated,  now  and 
then,  "Dear!  dear!"  "  Is  it  possible?"  and 
so  forth.  But  it  was  only  when  she  slyly  ob- 
served, •*  Wasn't  it  the  poor  stoiy  you  met 
Fogarty  at  all  that  dav  P  "  that  Nelly  sud- 
denly became  aware  that  her  words  were 
doubted.  Starting  up,  she  exclaimed,  "  You 
don't  believe  me.  Bet  Fagan — you  know  you 
—  't!"  and  Bet,  taken  very  much  abac^, 
'e  as  Jesuitical  a  reply  as  possible,  which 
t  neither  offisnd  her  poor  friaid,  nor  m- 


deni) 
^  doubi 


dangCT  her  own  knees  Yxy  cme  of  Fatki 
M'(W'8  penancet  for  downright  lies.  WA- 
out  creditmg  any  thine  whatever  of  the  story, 
Mrs.  Fagan,  nevertheless,  remembered  every 
word  of  it,  from  beginiung  to  end ;  and  bdog 
much  of  a  gossip,  as  well  u  kbid-hettte^ 
lost  no  time  m  telling  it  OTer  «g»n  to  fome 
of  her  particular  friends,  and  among  them 
to  Kitty  Dillon,  Nelly's  oiater,  who  eanwMb 
wished  it  might  be  true,  thoi^h  ilw  codl 
hardly  dare  to  hope  it  was. 

" Inere's  imly  one  bein'  can  clear  Ndly,* 
said  Mrs.  Fagan,  as  she  spoke  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  Dan  Pfaelan,  a  neighbor  to  whom  she 
generally  applied  for  advice  in  tunes  of  per< 
plezity  {  for  o«ng,  as  she  often  obeened, "  a 
lone  woman,"  she  frequently  fancied  heiadT 
in  want  of  assistance.  This  was  eooudend 
.decidedly  a  delusion  on  her  part  Ae 
neighbors,  who  were  of  opimon  that  she  1M 
perfectly  capable  of  managuog  the  aflain  flf 
the  whole  country,  without  iien>  frodi  say  one, 
man  or  woman.  There  wasn  t  such  a  stir- 
rin'  woman  "  for  miles  round  as  Bet  Fs^ : 
she  was  the  best  dancer  and  the  swiftol 
walker  in  the  neighborhood ;  she  could  ait  iqt 
with  the  sick  night  ofler  night,  without  once 
snatching  a  wink  of  sleep  ;  she  was  the  mcr- 
nest  joker  at  a  wake,  and  the  most  ikilfal 
layer  out  of  a  corpse — on  accomplishmeat 
much  prized  in  Irelandj  in  ihorttin  all  tima 
of  need.  Bet's  presence  was  Tery  much  in  de- 
mand; not  a  christening,  fimeral,or  wedding 
could  be  complete  mthout  her;  and  her 
large,  good-natured  face  was  often  the  most 
cheering  sight  that  met  the  gaze  of  nunv  a 
dying  eye.  So  she  said  to  Dan  Fheu% 
"  There's  only  one  b«n'  can  clear  Nelly,  am* 
that's  Pether  Fwarty  himselC  You  tea 
he's  in  gaol  at  Clonmel,  an'  maybe  if  you'd 
ride  over  there,  Dan,  you'd  get  him  to  tell 
the  truth  to  you." 

"I'm  willin',  to  do  it,"  replied  Phelsn, 
scratching  his  head,  doubtfully ;  **  but  I  mi^ 
thrust,  Bet — it'll  be  of  no  use." 

"  Go,  any  way,  whin  I  tell  you,"  urged  the 
widow ;  and  Dan  was  obliged  to  say  he  would. 

CHAPTER  Tin. 

Tub  idea  that  his  daughter  had  the  m- 
blushing  effironlery  to  return  to  the  nenghbcr- 
hood,  aner  her  supposed  delinquency,  stn>^ 
Pat  Dillon,  if  possible,  with  greater  wiadi 
than  he  had  felt  for  the  last  three  we^ 
The  compasuon  expressed  fi>r  htr  by  tke 
neighbors,  in  consideration  of  her  youth  and 

Erevious  good  conduct,  only  hardened  lu 
eart,  and  made  him  more  unlikely  to  fbrgin 
her.  He  considered  it  a  slur  cast  upon  hii 
name,  that  any  excuse  could  be  found  to  pal- 
liate her  glaring  misconduct.  For  beVUt 
would  he  have  been  pleased,  if  the  country 
all  round  had  jmned  in  ooodennuig  her 
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posed  guilt  as  somethiDg  monstrooa  and 
hitherto  unheard-of.  His  sons  felt  equal 
fiiry,-rwurdmff  their  aister  inth  feelinga  that 
m^ht  haTe  done  honor  toSpartaiu  of  old; 
nor  vas  their  mother  at  all  more  lenient  to- 
wards her  unhappy  child.  Kittjr,  alone,  of 
all  the  fcmilvt  expenraoed  any  thing  like 
oompaadon  (or  the  discarded  one;  but  she 
was  peremptorilv  ordered  not  to  see  or 
speak  to  her.  Nelly  remained  under  the 
friendly  shelter  of  Bet  Fafran's  roof,  a  prey 
to  the  most  despairing  feelings.  There  was 
one  person  very  much  interested  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  young  girl,  who,  nevertheless, 
spoke  but  little  on  the  sutjject  This  was 
Denis  Ryan.  Doubted,  despised,  as  she  felt 
herself  to  be,  Nelly  would  rather  have  suf- 
fered her  right  hud  to  be  lopped  off  than 
ddgn  to  ask  for  an  interviev  with  her  lorer, 
when  he  did  not  seek  it  of  himself,  and  this 
Denis  was  too  proud  to  do.  Upright  and 
honest,  with  a  reputation  never  blemished, 
Ryan  was  yet  more  cautious  than  generous ; 
and  his  affection  fbi  Nelly,  powerfol  as  it 
may  have  been,  was  not  as  powerful  as  his 
fear  of  being  the  mock  and  langhing-stock  of 
the  country!  and  though  he  heara  the  ac- 
count Nelly  had  given  of  herself,  and  was 
aware  that  she  had  always  been  the  most 
truthful  of  bein^,  he  held  aloof  waiting  for 
further  evidence  m  her  favor.  All  this  may 
have  been  very  natural  and  prudent;  but 
Nelly  felt  she  would  have  acted  very  dUfer- 
ently  towards  hhn.  As  eeeh  day  passed,  she 
became  more  hopeless,  comprehending  more 
and  more  clearly  bow  difficult  it  would  be 
for  her  to  dispel  the  dark  cloud  of  shame  that 
mted  upon  ner.  Bet  Famn  had  at  length 
persuaded  her  friend,  Dan  Fhelan,  to  set  out 
for  Clonmel,  to  seek  an  interview  with  Fo- 
garty,  who  was  wailing  his  trial  at  the  next 
assizes  for  the  crime  of  murder.  Through 
tiie  treachery  of  one  of  his  companions  m 
guilt,  he  had  been  betrayed  to  the  police,  who, 
after  much  fruitless  search  among  the  Galtee 
mountains,  at  length  captured  him  near  Lim- 
erick, where  he  was  about  to  embark  for 
America.  Upon  the  evening  that  he  had  car- 
ried off  Nelly  Dillon,  a  hmt  was  given  him 
1^  a  comrade  thai  he  was  to  be  thus  betrayed, 
and  in  Cfinsequeoce  of  the  information,  he 
abandoned  the  usual  hiding-place  resorted  to 
by  himself  and  his  lawless  companions. 
Having  deposited  the  senseless  form  of  Nelly 
in  the  cave,  he  found  it  necessary  to  make 
his  escape  in  a  different  direction  with  all 
speed,  hoping  to  evade  the  police  as  he  had 
onen  done  before.  But  animated  by  the 
fiercest  feelings  of  revenge,  his  pursuers 
were  determined  to  hunt  to  the  death,  and 
after  some  time  Fogarty  and  a  few  others 
were  made  prisoneta. 
Dan  Pbelan  wti  not  exactly  the  sort  of 
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pereon  calculated  for  sneh  a  misrion  as  Bet 
Pagan  deamtohed  him  on  to  the  gaol,  Peter 
received  him  sullenly,  and  as  the  poor  ituirid 
old  man  ecratdied  his  head,  and  hemmed  and 
hawed,  i^orant  of  how  he  should  commence 
his  inquiries,  Fogarty  muntained  a  dc^ged 
silence,  by  no  means  encoura^g.  At  last 
Dan  was  necessitated  to  take  his  departure  as 
wise  as  he  came,  with  a  very  nnsatiafactorr 
report  to  bring  Mrs.  Fagan.  Nelly,  who  had 
clung  to  the  hope  that  Fogartv  might  have 
had  honesty  enough  to  clear  ner  character, 
was  wofully  disappointed  at  the  ill-success  of 
Phelan'e  efforts ;  the  blow  fell  so  heavily  upon 
her  that  she  became  very  ill,  and  was  for 
many  weeks  laid  upon  a  sick  bed,  while  Bet 
Fagan  and  her  old  friend,  Norry  Croon, 
nursed  her  with  nnweaiying  kindness. 

Father  MXTabe,  the  parish  priest,  was  called 
in  to  see  her,  and  from  his  manner,  and  a  few 
words  he  dropped  upon  hearing  Nelly's  con- 
fesnon,  Bet  felt,  at  last,  almost  connnced  that 
she  was  as  innocent  as  she  declared  herself 
to  be. 

«Bedad,"  thought  she,  "HI  thry  wonst 
more  again,  afore  it  is  too  late  to  get  her 
righted  an*  sure  if  I  fail  I  can't  help  it ;  no 
one  can  do  more  than  their  best." 

The  assizes  had  commenced  unusually 
early  this  year,  and  Fogarty  was  now  a  con- 
demned criminal,  awaiting  the  hour  of  execu- 
tion in  his  prison  cell.  One  morning  Bet  set 
out  on  foot  for  Clonmel,  without  mentioning 
the  object  of  her  journey  to  any  one.  It  vras 
a  raw  day ;  sleet  was  drifting  over  the  hilla 
and  valleys ;  leaden  clouds  dukened  the  sky  j 
but  unswer\-ing  from  her  purpose  the  widow 
heeded  not  the  weather.  Her  ^ort,  sturdy 
figure  might  have  been  seen  moving  steadily 
along,  undaunted  by  wind  or  snow.  Arrived 
at  the  town,  she  made  her  way  at  once  to  the 
gaol,  and  asked  permission  to  see  Fogarty. 
After  some  difficulty  it  was  granted,  and  she 
soon  found  herself  in  presence  of  the  con- 
demned man.  Ever  since  his  capture  and 
conviction  Peter  had  preserved  a  most  un- 
daunted bearing.  The  fire  of  his  -eye  still 
burned  brigfatljr  as  ever]  the  wild  scornful 
expression  of  his  eoontenaiice  remained  un- 
changed. He  might  have  stood  as  a  model 
for  any  bandit  hero  of  romance.  He  had 
listened  to  his  death-sentence  pronounced  in 
court  without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  face ; 
yet,  when  Bet  Fagan  stood  before  him,  hti 
eye  quailed,  and  for  a  few  minutes  he  appeared 
struck  with  deep  emotion. 

'*  Pety,"  said  the  vridow,  kindly,  while  her 
voice  quivered  slightly |  "it  isn't  here  I  ex- 
pected to  meet  you  next,  whin  we  parted 
after  the  dance  in  11m  Scully's  bam." 

He  made  no  reply,  and  Mn.  Fagan  con- 
tinued— 

**I'm  iorry  fin  yon,  an'  that^  dw  truthf 
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Pet}-.  There's  a  voxld  o'  trouble  kern  over 
tlie  neighborhood  unce  that  eame  night 

Poor  Nelly  DUlon  was  blithe  an'  merrj'  at :  manner   "  It  wouldn't  take  more  thai 
tlie  fiance,  an'  now,  snre  enough  no  one  ^d  \  hour  or  two  to  see  Father  M'Cbbe  and  tdl 
think  she  was  the  same  colleen ;  it's  on  her  him  every  thing." 


**  Sure  there's  time  enongli  fiir  jour  ooidb^ 
sion,  anyhow,"  replied  Bet,  in  a  boainew  Kka 


account  I'm  here  to-day,  Petj',  an'  as  ye  ex- 
pect marcy  for  yer  sowl  wbm  ye  lave  the 
world,  I'd  have  you  make  a  clean  confession 
of  wliat  passed  to  moke  her  quit  her  father's 
house  the  way  she  did.  There  isn't  one  of 
her  people  'ill  spake  to  her.  She'll!  niver 
hould  up  her  head  unless  somethin's  doile  to 
make  the  counthry  think  betther  of  her  than 
they  do." 

*'WhBt  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  asked 
Fogarty,  gloomily. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  in  the  name  of  all 
that's  blessed,  did  Nelly  go  wid  you  wid  her 
own  free  will  an'  consent  T  " 

"  Does  she  say  she  did  ?  "  asked  Peter,  fix- 
ing his  eyes  with  a  mocking  expression  on 
Bet's  face. 

"  Never  heed  what  she  says,"  said  the  wid- 
ow, evasively ;  "  but  spake  for  yourselfl" 
"  AVhatever  Nelly  says,  ii  true,"  replied 

Fogarty. 

"  But  that  won't  do,"  rejoined  Bet  «  Her 
people,  more  shame  for  them,  won't  blieve 
her  own  story ;  they're  as  black  agin  her  as  if 
she  was  no  more  to  them  than  a  stone  wall. 
If  I  was  youi  Pety,  I'd  spake  out  the  truth,  if 
it  was  only  to  shame  them." 

Mrs.  Fagan  was  a  skilful  diplomate,  and 
had  very  cunningly  spoken  the  last  words. 

"Does  Nelly  curse  me?"  asked  Fogarty. 

**  Curse  )-ou,  Pety !  Ah,  not  she  1  Nelly  isn't 
the  one  to  curse  you,  let  who  will ;  but  she's 
frettin*  her  life  out  about  ever)'  thing.  D'ye 
think  she  forgets  the  time  when  vou  an'  she 
was  coortin',  an'  you  not  higher  than  meself  ? 
Curse  you,  indeed  !  I'm  afraid  it  was  only  too 
well  she  liked  you  alwaj-s,  an'  there's  the  truth 
fer  you !  Poor  child !  she's  l^in'  as  wake  aa 
an  mfant  now,  a'most  dead  m  my  house  at 
home ;  on*  there  isn't  one  of  her  people  111 
pnt  their  foot  inside  the  door." 

"  Does  Dinny  Ityan  be  often  in  wid  you  ?  " 

"  Dinnv,  is  it !  Musha,  Qodhelp  ve !  Dinny 
doesn't  snow  his  nose  in  the  house !  He's  as 
black  agin  her  as  anybody  else  :  maybe  worse. 
Pd  Ju8t  like  to  let  him  see  he  was'  mistaken 
about  Nelly,  if  it  was  only  for  spite." 

"  What  can  I  do  for  her  P  wnat  is  it  you 
want,  Mrs.  Fagan  P  " 

"  I  want  you  to  confess  out  right  how  it  was 
that  Nelly  wint  away  wid  you,  so  that  her  peo- 
ple may  know  the  truth ;  an'  if  you  touid  it 
all  afore  Father  M'Cabe,  an'  gave  him  lave  to 
make  it  known  to  the  Dillons  and  everybody 
else  in  the  place,  sure  that  "id  be  enough  " 

"  I  haven't  got  more  than  a  few  days  to 
Jive,"  said  Fogarty,  cooUy  *,  "Tm  V>  \»\Km% 
00  Twaday.'* 


"  Weil,  maybe  you  had  best  send  him,*  ob- 
served Fogarty,  alter  a  pause. 

"  An'  what  'ill  you  tell  him  ?  "  asked  Bet, 
who  now  began  to  entertain  doubts  about  tht 
sort  of  confession  Pety  mig^ht  make. 
<*  I'll  tell  him  what's  the  truth." 
"  You're  not  jokin',  Pety  P  " 

Sorra  joke,"  replied  the  condemned-nMB. 
"But  what's  the  trothr*  persisted  the 
widow. 

Father  M'Cabe  'iU  teU  you,"  replied  Fo- 

gartv. 

"  i»ety,"  said  Mrs.  FaMn,  aolernnly,  "li- 
mimber  that  we'ill  part  shortly,  niver  to  BMtt 
ainn  in  this  life,  an' whatever  yon  say,  let  it  be 
nothin' that 'ill  belie  NeUy." 

Fogarty  looked  impenetrable,  and  hnmedly 
said — 

«  Send  Father  M'Cabe." 

As  the  turnkey  came  to  say  he  must  put  la 
end  to  the  interview,  Bet  shook  hands  kindly 
with  Fogarty,  just  as  she  had,  during  her  life- 
time, shaken  hands  with  scores  of  men  about 
to  be  hung,  and  wiping  some  tears  from  her 
eyes,  left  the  gaol.  Back  again,  through  wind 
and  sleet,  with  the  satherinK  ffloom  of  nqdtt 
descendiiw  upon  alf  oatward  objects,  the  wid- 
ow went  home.  She  was  afraid  to  mentkm 
any  thing  of  her  expediUon  to  Neify,  for  fear 
of  further  disappointment ;  and  when  the  giri 
anxiously  inquired  where  die  faad  been  all 
day,  she  vaguely  replied— 

"  Only  a  piece  on,  alanah,  seein'  a  frind,  aa* 
I  was  delayed  longer  than  I  intinded." 

"  What 'day  is  this  P  "  inquired  Ndly. 

"  It's  Friday,  sure." 

"  Satuaday,  Sunday,  Monday,"  muttered 
Nelly,  as  if  to  herself,  adding  aloud,  **  there's 
only  three  days  more  for  him  to  fiv^  Mil 
Fagan,  he'll  be  hung  on  Tuesday." 

"  Well,  an'  if  he  is,  sure  the  world  "ill  be 
well  rid  of  him,"  replied  Bet,  ahmthr. 

Nelly  said  no  more ;  but  the  widow  looked 
uneasily  at  her  as  she  saw  her  clasp  her  hands 
convulsively  together.  A  long  silence  ensued, 
only  broken  by  the  clinking  of  pots  and  pans, 
and  the  whirr  and  crackle  of  the  biasing  wood 
that  was  helping  to  get  the  aupper  rea^. 
Nelly  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  looking  beautira, 
though  fearfully  emaciated. 

"  What  way  d'ye  feel  the  night  ? "  asked 
Bet,  after  a  long  surrey  of  her  pale  ieatuniu 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  was  dead,  Mrs.  Fagan." 

"Lord  be  good  tons!  Howlitlu^ an*yoo 
sittin'  there  alive  enough  ?  " 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  was  dead.  Bet  Fagan,  an'  as 
,i£  Qod  bad  cursed  me  so  that  I  was  condsDuwd 
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to  ira&.  the  euth,  a  lyirit  that  nobodj  wanted 
taseew* 

•*  It's  a  un  to  talk  that  irild  way,  agra,"  said 
Bet,  lookinc  a  little  alamted.  Nelly  certainly 
looked  ratfier  spectral  i  but  there  was  the 
light  of  an  unquenobable  pride  burning  still 
in  hei  eye. 

The  next  moniing  was  Saturday,  a  wild, 
dreary  day,  and  Bet  went  early  to  Father 
M'Cabe  to  give  him  Peter  Fc^^arty's  message. 
The  priest  was  a  good-natured  man,  and  ne 
lost  no  time  in  repairiog,  in  his  g^a,  to  Clon- 
mel.  Mrs,  Fagan  saw  him  off  wiu  great  sat- 
isbction,  and  yet,  when  he  was  gone,  a  dull 
minnving  crossed  her  mind  that  Fogarty 
night,  jiossibly,  make  matters  worse  than  ever 
by  stating  folsehoods  in  his  dviiw  confession. 

**  Musu,  he  was  alwmrs  AilI  of  thricks  and 
diTihnint,**  she  muttered  as  die  went  home ; 
**  an*  he  no  more  cared  for  priest  nor  mass 
than  the  haythen." 

This  reflection  induced  Bet  to  take  a  gloomy 
Tiew  of  affairs  for  the  remainder  of  the  day ; 
and  she  was  glad  that  she  had  not  given  Nelly 
anv  reason  to  hope.  She  felt  very  uneasy, 
indeed ;  and  when  she  heard  the  well-known 
rattle  of  the  priest's  gig  returning,  she  ran 
out  in  the  dusky  evening  to  hear  the  worst  at 
once. 

"  Well,  yer  riverence,  what  news  have  you 
for  me? she  asked,  as  Father  M'Cabe 
alighted  at  his  own  house. 

*•  You  mustn't  be  impatient.  Bet,"  replied 
bis  rererenee,  slowly  and  calmly ;  "  whatever 
I  have  to  say,  you  can't  hear  it  till  to-morrow." 

**  Ob,  muuia,  Father  John,  let  me  hear  it 
this  minnit,"  entreated  th*  wi^w,  in  an  ago- 
ny of  snapense. 

**  To-morrow,  Bet — to-mtMrrow,"  repeated 
the|Hiest. 

"Oh,  it's  no  ffood!"  moaned  the  woman, 
atriking  her  hands  tf^ether.  **  Sure,  if  it  was, 
you'd  spake  it  out  atwonst." 

"  You  must  bear  all  things  patiently,"  re- 
joined Father  M'Cabe,  ^vdy. 

"  Oh,  Borra  1»t  o'  patience  ever  I  had,  your 
riverence,"  Hud  Be^  with  frankness.  *'If 
you'd  tell  me  at  wonst  what  news  you  have, 
I'd  aleep  sound  the  night" 

To-morrow  I  willr-not  till  tfaea." 

"  To-morrow's  Sunday,  an*  sure  there'll  be 
three  masses  an*  a  sermon,  an'  it  111  be  all 
hotn*  afore  I  can  see  yer  riverence  to  spidie  to." 

"  Never  mind  that  Come  to  mass,  just  as 
you  do  every  Sunday,  and  don't  be  Uimking 
of  anything  but  your  jprayen,"  replied  Father 
John,  as  he  unrelentangl^entcred  hie  house 
and  closed  the  door. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Studay  bn^e  over  the  mvld  Inight 
■ad  oloudleas,  and  from  far  and  near  the 
burned  on  her  aheekj  a  bright  lightflaihed  in 
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peasants  were  flodtmg  to  Father  ICCibe^ 
chapel  Bet  Fagan,  as  usual,  sot  readr  finr 
twelve  o'clodi  mass,  and  as  she  left  the  house 
she  recommended  Nelly  to  the  attention  of 
old  Norry  Croon.  Tat  chape)  was  very 
much  crowded  that  day.  Bet  found  some 
difficulty  in  pushing  her  way  through  the 
mass  of  people  that  thronged  the  building. 
The  Dillons  were  there,  praying  devoutly,  and 
sprinkling  themselves  well  wim  holy  water  ,* 
while  Denis  Byan  could  be  seen  among  the 
crowd  busy  with  his  misaal.  Nobody  was 
eventually  more  wrapt  in  devotion  than  the 
widow  herself.  She  swayed  herself  backwards 
and  forwards  in  a  perfect  agony  of  piety,  and 
a  murmur  like  the  swell  of  the  ocean  ocea- 
uooally  arose  through  the  building  as  the  en- 
thonasm  of  the  people  waxed  greoter  and 

Cer.   At  length  the  sermon  commenced, 
ybody  was  attentive.    A  pin  might  have 
been  heard  dropping,  so  still  was  the  congre- 

Eition,  At  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse, 
ather  M'Cabe,  according  to  custom,  entered 
into  some  secular  affairs  en  the  parish ;  asked 
why  Jack  MoUoy  hadn't  brought  in  his  harvest 
dues  months  ago,  like  everybodv  else ;  threat- 
ened to  denounce  any  man  that  had  been 
concerned  in  cutting  off  Tim  Brogan's  cow's 
tail,  and  painting  his  horse's  skin ;  and  de- 
clared his  intention  of  horse-whipmng  who- 
ever it  was  that  nailed  Mary  Hann^an's 
three  fine  hens  to  herovm  door.  Tbe  worthy 
pastor  kqit  his  moat  remarkable  piece  of  iiw 
lormation  tiU  the  last,  summing  up  all  by  an 
astounding  disclosure — 

"  And  now,  good  people,"  said  he,  as  he 
turned  his  face  full  round  to  the  congrega- 
tion, "  Fm  going  to  tell  you  something  that'll 
astonish  and  gratify  you  all ;  and  it's  no  less 
than  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  declare 
to  you  this  blessed  day  that  Fat  Dillon's 
daughter,  Nelly,  is  as  innocent  as  the  unborn 
child.  I  heard  the  confession  from  Peter 
F(^art)-'8  own  lips,  in  Cluimel  gaol,  yester- 
day; and  it  was  his  wish  that  I  would  tell  it 
benxv  you  all  this  day." 

Here  followed,  amid  the  breathless  nlenoe 
of  the  hearera,  a  bri^  bat  correct  account  of 
events  whidi  the  reader  is  already  acquamted 
with ;  and  when  Father  John  ceased  to  speak, 
a  cheer  burst  from  tbe  crowd  that  shook  the 
chapel  windows,  and  made  the  im^e  of  the 
Vi^n  over  the  altar  sway  from  m&  to  side 
pnce^tibljr.  A  rush  was  made  from  the 
building  without  delay ;  and  Bet  Fagan,  being 
near  the  door,  got  out  first  and  with  the 
speed  of  lightning  rushed  to  her  own  house, 
i^ere  she  communicated  to  Nelly  the  glad 
tidings  she  had  heard,  and  which  were  now 
known  to  everybody,  far  and  near,  in  the 
pttrish.  On  being  made  aoquamted  with  tins 
mtel%ence,  Nelly  slowly  arose  from  her  bed, 
where  she  had  been teohning.  Abrightftah 
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her  eye ;  but  speech  seemed  to  fail  her,  for  she 
ottered  no  word. 

*'  Oh,  thin,  it's  meselfs  the  glad  woman  this 
day !"  exclaimed  Bet,  clapping  her  hands,  and 
swaying  her  large  head  to  and  fro.  Norry 
(>oon  now  confronted  her,  with  her  hands  in 
her  sides,  and  her  withered  face  agitated  in 
everv  feature — , 

"  Didn't  1  teli  you.  Bet  Fngan,  that  I  never 
belie\*ed  a  word  af^n'  Nelly  Dillon.  Didn't  I 
say  she  wasn't  the  one  to  disgrace  her  peo- 
ple P  " 

"Ye  did,  Norry,  ye  did,"  murmured  the 
widow,  who  was  now  &irty  ahedduig  tears  of 
thankfr-lnesa. 

A  mighty  surging  sound  was  now  heard 
without,  and  presently  the  doorway  was 
blocked  up  by  figures  all  eager  to  enter  the 
house.  Fat  lAlton,  with  his  wife  and  daghter, 
Kitty,  were  given  precedence,  of  course,  and 
rushing  in,  they  frantically  embraced  Nelly, 
who  stood  upright  in  the  middle  of  the  fioor< 

"  Stand  back,  all  o'  ye  ! "  said  Mrs.  Fagan, 
as  she  motioned  to  the  crowd  outside  to  keep 
off,  and,  obeying  her  commands,  the  people 
moved  from  the  door,  leaving  Nelly's  relatives 
to  speak  to  her  in  j>eace. 

"Nelly,  my  own  jewel,  you'll  come  back  to 
your  poor  fnuier  wonst  more ! "  cried  Dillon, 
triumphantly. 

"  An'  it's  Dinny  Rjran'sthe  proud  man  this 
day ! "  exclaimed  the  mother,  weeping.  Kitty, 
ODahlc  to  utter  a  word,  hung  upon  her  sister's 
neck,  shedding  tears.  Nelly  made  no  reply 
to  any  expression  of  endcarmenr,  and  returned 
DO  caress.  AVhen  Dennis  Ryan  rushed  joy- 
ously into  the  house,  and  prepared  to  seize 
her  hand  with  enthusiasm,  the  ^rl  drew  back 
{ffoudly,  and  in  a  voice  that  thrilled  through 
the  nerves  of  her  hearers,  spoke  out  at  last — 

"  Keep  back,  Denis  Ryan !  keep  back  all  o' 
ye !  You're  nothin'  to  me,  an*  I'm  nothin*  to 
ysl" 

"Nelly,  deer  Nelly!"  said  Bet  Fagan, 
rebukingiy. 

"  Ay,  nothin'  to  me,"  repeated  Nelly,  with 
flashing  eyes,  while  the  proud  dilatation  of  her 
beautilully  formed  nostrils  lent  an  expression 
of  wondrous  power  to  her  countenance.  A 

Sainter  might  have  chosen  her  as  a  peraoni- 
cation  of  proud  woman's  indignation — "  I'm 
nothin'  to  one  o'  ye !  " 

"  Yis,  yis,"  said  Dillon,  soothingly,  "  you 
are  the  same  to  me  you  ever  were.  You're 
me  own  pet  child  again ! " 

"  But  you're  are  not  the  same  to  me,"  re^ 
plied  Nelly,  bitterly. 

I  am !  I  am,  me  poor  child,"  continued 
Dillon ;  ■<  an'  you're  ftther'n  house  is  there 
ready  to  receive  you  this  minnit :  so  you  had 
best  come  home  at  wonst." 

"Never! "  cried  the  ptl,  vehemently. 


that  shut  me  out  in  the  dark  night.  No^ 
Pat  Dillon ;  I'm  your  daughter  no  longer. 
I've  no  father,  nor  mother*  nor  aiater,  n<v 
brother !  I  hav*nt  one  to  love  me  but  the 
man  that'll  be  hung  in  the  front  of  Clonmel 
gaol  the  day  after  to-morrow ! 

"  Nelly,  acushla ' "  murmured  Bet  Fagtn, 
reproachfully. 

"  You  were  kind  to  me,  Bet  Fagan  ! "  said 
Nelly,  taking  her  hand;  "an'  you,  Norty 
Croon,  knew  me  bether  than  mr  own  people; 
you  trusted  me  more  than  the  man  that 
wanted  me  for  his  wife;  but  atiU  there  want 
on^  o*  ye  loved  and  trusted  me  like  P«er 
Fogarty.  Wid  all  his  crimes  on  his  bead,  an" 
great  a  wrong  as  he  done  me,  an*  great  sor- 
row as  he  gave  my  heart,  I'd  marry  him  this 
blessed  day,  in  Father  M'Cabe'a  chapel,  if  he 
was  here,  free  out  of  prison. 

The  neighbors  had  by  this  time  gathered 
into  the  house,  and  stood  looking  on  ariiast 
Whispers  ran  round  to  the  effect  that  Nelly 
must  have  grown  light  in  her  head  ;  but  some 
there  were  that  thought  she  "  sarred  her 
people  right." 

"  You'n  come  home  this  minnit ! "  ded  Pst 
Dillon,  whose  anger  was  now  roused,  and  he 
advanced  to  take  his  daughter's  arm  in  t 
firm  grasp. 

"  Never,  never ! "  exclaimed  Nelly,  shaking 
hie  hand  off  with  wild  eagemeas.  "  If  there 
wasn't  another  roof  to  shelter  me  in  the  world* 
I'd  perish  rather  than  put  a  foot  in&de  your 
house!  I  loved  you  wonst,  father;  I  loved 
you  so  well  that  I  broke  my  ovrn  heart  for 
you !  I  did  what  I  could  to  forget  the  boy 
that  was  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own  life  fen* 
many  a  long  year,  just  because  vou  didn't  like 
him ;  and  I  strove  to  like  another  till  I  did 
like  him ;  and  I  gave  my  promise  to  marry 
him,  and  God  sees  it  was  a  promise  I'd  have 
kept :  but  I'm  sorry  to  the  heart  now  that 
ever  I  did  the  like,  for  the  love  I  threw  away 
was  the  only  true  love  among  ye  all!  Ay, 
Pety  Fogarty !  murderer,  robber,  whateveryoa 
are,  I'd  marry  you  this  minnit  if  you  were 
here  to  take  me  f  But  we'll  be  together  soon 
enough ! " 

Fiercely  wroth,  Dillon  made  another  rah 
towards  the  excited  girl,  but  many  hands  held 
him  back, 

"  You'll  not  lay  a  finger  on  her ! "  shouted 
the  voice  of  Bet  Fagan.  *'  Ye  desarve  this, 
every  one  o'  ye,  for  yez  were  like  Turks  to  her 
an'  ye  know  it ! " 

Mrs.  Dillon  looked  nearly  as  stem  as  her 
husband  ;  and  her  sons,  who  were  now  enter- 
ing, would  have  almost  torn  their  sister  limb 
from  limb,  so  great  was  their  indignation,  had 
not  the  crowd  forced  them  out  again.  While 
much  bustle  ensued,  Nelly's  strength  became 
exhausted,  and  seeing  her  svrar  to  and  fro, : 


Never  will  I  cnm  tb«  ihxeiholi  ot  \^  iXimAl'^^  vscKxibiA^  ftxir.  Bet 
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mshed  to  eateh  her  in  her  Bmu.  The  girl's 
head  ^dropped  hea^y  on  her  shoulder,  and 
Bedng  the  expresuon  of  her  featurea,  Norry 
Cnion  shrieked  oat— 

«  She's  dyin',  she's  dyin* ;  lave  the  house 
etery  one  o'  ye !  " 

The  crowd  fell  back  aa  Norry  waved  her 
hand  to  them,  but  the  Dillons  did  not  move. 
Bet  laid  Nelly  on  the  bed,  and  Mrs.  Dillon, 
now  overcome  with  a  mother's  feelings,  ran  for- 
ward to  her  ;  but  gathering  up  all  her  strength 
the  girl  pushed  the  unfortunate  woman  away 
from  her  with  scorn  and  indignation. 

Fat  Dillon  at  length  burst  into  tears,  and 
wrung  hia  hands  despairingly. 

"Nelly,  Nelly  K  he  ezolaimed  wildly, 
"  won't  ye  look  on  yer  own  fiither,  an'  say 
ye  fiD^pre  him  ?  " 

Fixed  and  ghued,  the  daughter's  eyes  were 
fastened  on  vacancy ;  the  things  of  this  world 
bad  vanished  £ram  their  sig^t  forever :  the 
Ufe-blood  was  already  growing  stagnant  in  the 
Teins. 

"  She's  dead,"  whispered  Norry  Croon, 
bending  over  her  ;  "  the  breath's  gone." 

A  wud  cry,  like  the  shriek  of  some  forest 
beast — discordant,  ferocious,  despairing — 
rang  through  the  room ;  and  rushing  towuds 
the  oed,  Fat  Dillon  seized  the  senseless  form 
of  hia  child,  in  his  arms,  and  bore  it  from  the 
house  in  a  frensy  frarfiil  to  behold.  The 
women  screamed  and  ran  after  him ;  but  with 
th«  speed  of  nwdiMsa,  he  gained  hia  own 
houae  ere  they  could  auni  him.  Flinging 
the  corpse  on  toe  bed  in  the  kitchen,  he  ex- 
doimed — 

She'll  not  be  waked  a  night  out  o'  her  &- 
ther's  house,  any  how,"  ana  then  burst  into 
a  hideous  peal  u  laughter. 
Bet  remembered  ma  own  wordSf  iptdten 
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the  momii^  after  NeHy*!  diiappeaianee,  that 
she  should  never  eross  his  threshold  alive 
ogam.  It  was  her  duty  to  lay  out  the  dead 
body,  and  very  mournfully  she  did  it.  Never 
had  ahe  dressed  out  a  fairer  corpse.  The 
wake  that  night  in  the  Dillons'  house  was  a 
strann  one.  The  neighbors  from  far  and 
near  had  gathered  to  it  — all  except  Denia 
Ryan ;  and  though  there  were  pipes  and  to- 
bacco in  abundance,  and  plenty  of  whiskey, 
there  was  little  merriment  One  alone  of 
those  present  joked  and  laughed  with  a  wild 
revelry  that  struck  horror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
rest  This  was  the  father  of  her  who  lay 
lifeless  before  their  eyes.  The  li^ht  of  reason 
had  vanished  forever  from  Pat  Dillon's  mind; 
and  when  his  child's  corpse  was  lowered  into 
its  last  earthly  resting  place  upon  the  same 
day  that  witnessed  the  execution  and  burial 
of  Peter  Fogarty,  he  clapped  his  hands,  ut- 
tering unearthly  shouts  of  triumph.  From 
that  time  he  was  a  confirmed  maniac,  grad- 
ually sinking  into  idiocy.  His  family  became 
scattered :  the  sons  departed  to  America  and 
Australia ;  his  wife,  and  daughter  Kitty,  did 
not  surrive  their  misfortunes  very  long  ;  and 
Pat  became  a  miserable  object,  wandering 
from  town  to  town,  generally  attired  in  a 
cast-off  soldier's  uniform.  He  was  soon  well 
known  at  Thurles,  Clonmel,  and  Cashel ;  and 
till  his  hair  was  grey,  and  his  form  bent  with 
age,  he  continued  to  live  a  poor  idioL  His 
form  passed  into  other  hands.  The  walls  of 
the  house  are  bteck  and  old  now,  reader,  but 
they  stand  still ;  and  thoiwh  Pat  is  long  dead» 
his  unhappy  storj',  and  the  melancholy  fote 
of  his  fovorite  child,  is  still  spoken  of  m  the 
neighborhood,  though  Bet  Fagan  and  Norry 
Croon,  like  many  of  their  contemporaries, 
have  been  gathered  to  their  eternal  dwellings. 


New  CoMPOimD  ron  Mixiifo  pAiirrs.— 
Hr.  Church,  on  American,  has  invented  a  new 
compound  for  mixing  paints,  which  consists  of 
four  fluid  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine,  put  into  a 
bottle  with  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gam 
mastie,  and  onM^th  of  an  otmee  of  eaontchone. 
These  ara  well  shaken  three  or  four  times  a  day 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  allowed  to  rest 
for  a  short  time.  One  galloQ  of  soft  soap, 
which  would  be  one  year  old,  and  of  good  quol- 
itr,  is  next  diHolved  over  a  gre  in  one  gallon 
of  distilled  rain  water.  One  gallon  of  Unseed 
<^  is  boiled  and  poored  into  the  soft  soap  and 
water  with  fteqoent  stirring,  while  both  ore  at 
about  blood  beat.  The  gum  mastic  and  caout- 


chouc solution  is  then  poured  from  its  dregs,  and 
added ;  and,  after  the  .whole  has  been  well 
stirred,  it  is  placed  over  a  gentle  fire  and  heated, 
the  heat  being  mcreased  for  about  half  an  boor 
oDtil  it  almost  reaches  the  boiling  point ;  bat  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  boil.  The  composition 
is  then  strained  through  a  coarse  cloth;  and 
when  cold  is  ready  for  use.  It  makes  a  paint 
that  is  cheaper  than  common  oil  paint,  and  is 
more  durable,  owing  to  the  alkali  and  gums  pre- 
vendng  the  oil  leavins  the  paint,  and  being  ab- 
sorbed in  the  wood.  It  is  also  sosceptiblo  of  a 
hirii  polish  irtien  welt  driedj  and  takes  varnish 
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From  Fnuw's  Mapsbe. 
ROBERT  STEPHEN  RDITOUL. 

IN  UEHORIAU. 

So  closely  is  the  anonymous  with  respect 
to  the  presB  preserved  in  this  country,  that 
probably  the  following  brief  announcement, 
inserted  in  the  Times  of  last  wwk  amongst 
the  list  of  deaths*  "On  the  22nd,  R.  S. 
Rintoul,  Esq.,  in  his  seventy-first  year,"  had 
for  the  public  in  general  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  significance.  And  ^et  to  the  inner 
world  of  London,  the  politicians  and  literary 
men,  his  name  was  a  household  word,  for  Mr. 
Rintoul  was  and  had  been  from  its  commence- 
ment the  editor  of  the  Spectator  newspaper. 
The  anonymous  may  have  its  advantages;  it 
may  be  right  that  tbe  crude  but  impassioned 
dictum  of  the  youth  of  twenty-two  snould  ^o 
forth  to  the^  world  with  all  the  authority 
which  the  dictatorial  we  conveys, — for  in- 
stance, to  the  hundred  thousand  readers  of  a 
leading  morning  journal,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world, — ^but  it  certainly  haa  ha  drawbacks 
also ;  and  there  is  a  gr^t  and  growing  feel- 
ing amongst  educated  and  mature  men  that 
the  disadvantages  are  greater  than  the  uses 
of  the  system.  But  this  is  a  large  question, 
into  which  we  must  not  at  present  enter. 
We  cannot,  however,  help  thinking  that  the 
very  influential  class  of  readers  who  for  many 
years  past  have  been  in  tbe  habit  of  studying 
the  Spectator,  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
known  something  of  the  remarkable  man  by 
whom  their  opinions  on  many  important  sub- 
jects were  bemg  formed. 

Mr.  Rintoul  waa  a  native  of  the  north  of 
Scotland ;  in  his  early  days  he  conducted  a 
newspaper  at  Dundee,  and  afterwards  at 
Edinhui^h.  After  he  came  to  London  he 
founded  the  Atlas,  but  soon  left  that  journal 
on  some  misunderstanding  with  its  proprietors, 
and  then  started  the  Spectator,  which  he 
conducted  until  within  a  month  of  liis  death. 
For  thirty  years  he  went  through  the  serious 
labors  both  mental  and  physical  necessarily 
attendant  upon  the  conduct  of  a  weekly  news- 

i>aper,  and  those  labors  were  increased  ten- 
bid  by  the  conscientious  and  scrupulous  care 
with  which  he  performed  his  task. 

No  journal  perhaps  was  ever  before  so 
thoroughly  edited  as  the  Spectator  by  Mr. 
lUntoiu;  not  a  line  or  a  word  was  passed 
over  as  a  matter  of  course ;  eve|7  line  and 
vord  passed  through  the  alembic  of  his  bqdn, 
and  consequently  there  was  a  completeness  of 
form  and  a  connst^cy  of  tone  about  his 
paper  which  we  might  in  vain  have  looked 
xbr  amongst  its  contemporaries.  One  who 
knew  him  well,  and  long  acted  as  one  of  his 
eoUahorateura,  thus  describes  Mr.  Rintoul's 
principle  of  editing; — "He  suggested  the 
papers,  be  supplied  suggestions  as  to  the 


mode  of  treating  them,  he  carefully  and  crili* 
cally  analysed  ever^  article,  and  tnged  its 
writer  to  revision  with  a  view  to  make  it  as 
perfect  as  possible.  In  the  news  department, 
there  was  the  same  labor ;  in  the  selection, 
condensation,  and  arrangement  of  the  intelli- 
gence he  took  an  active  and  unwearied  part."* 
It  may  be  that  he  devoted  too  much  time 
to  duties  which  to  others  would  have  seeme^ 
comparatively  unimportant;  bat  we  cannot 
help  admiring  the  conscientiousness  of  the 
man,  and  feeling  how  valuable  he  would  have 
been  as  a  public  servant  in  a  responsible  office 
under  the  Crown.  To  some  of  our  readers 
the  recent  diplomatio  disclosures  at  Turin 
may  at  onoe  ocenr  as  a  case  in  point.  Were 
our  publie  men  as  scrupulous  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  as  the  subject  of  this 
notice  was  In  his,  we  should  not  have  heard 
of  an  ambassador  signing  an  important  de»> 
patch  which  he  had  not  read ;  nor  would  a 
subordinate  of  Mr.  Rintoul's  training,  have 
ventured  to  deviate  in  the  despatch  from  the 
draft  on  which  he  had  been  directed  to  frame 
it 

Although  possessed  originally  of  a  strong 
frame,  as  well  as  of  a  strong,  clear  intellect, 
the  enormous  toil  which  he  went  through, 
"  never  endmg,  still  beginning," — and  with 
very  rare  exceptions  unrelieved  by  the  long 
vacation,  which  is  the  salvation  of  ao  mainr 
men  who  make  heavy  drains  upon  their  ndncu 
— told  silentl;^  upon  him;  but  it  waa  only 
about  a  year  since  that  his  friends  observed  a 
serious  change  for  the  worse  in  his  appear- 
ance. From  that  time  he  got  gradually 
weaker  end  weaker ;  but  although  those  who 
knew  him  best  scarcely  dared  to  hope  for  hie 
comnlete  restoration  to  health,  it  was  not 
until  the  18th  ulL  that  there  was  any  im- 
mediate danger.  He  bore  the  acute  suffer- 
ings of  his  last  few  days  with  his  accustomed 
firmness  and  patience,  and  at  length  suc- 
cumbed on  the  evening  of  the  22na,  peace- 
fully, to  the  universal  enemy. 

Mr.  Rintoul  lived  to  Uie  age  alloted  to 
man;  but  physically  there  was  ao  reason 
why  his  life  should  not  have  been  protoneed 
to  old  age,  had  he  saved  instead  of^  spending 
himself.  And  it  is  ever  thus  with  the  best 
men — they  devote  themselves  to  a  cause,  and 
die  with  harness  on  their  back;  and  however 
their  friends  may  regret  their  loss,  they  can- 
not but  feel  that  lower  natures  Only  would 
have  burned  more  slowly. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Rintoul's  power 
of  work,  but  there  was  one  feature  of  his 
character  still  more  prominent  and  more  im- 
portant— it  was  his  unflinching  houMty  and 
sturdy  independence.  You  might  not  agree 
with  the  tone  of  his  paper  on  a  certain  ques- 

*  Daily  JVcMW,  Kp^  24, 1»8. 
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think  that  it  wm  over  tem- 

  by  tlie  eautioii  ol  the  Scott)  but  you 

_  »It  quite  sure  that  it  vai  lioneat,  that  neither 
the  frowns  nor  the  nnilea  the  great  had 
bad  the  least  influence  upon  the  mind  of  its 
reaponsible  editor.  Aod  now  much  is  ihere 
to  be  said  in  bvor  of  such  caution.  Even 
when  carried  to  excess  it  errs  on  virtue's  side ; 
and  in  do  class  of  men,  perhaps,  is  it  so  vatu- 
abte  as  that  of  editors  of  public  journals. 
Those  only  who  are  behind  the  scenes  can 
know  how  manv  influences,  direct  or  indirect, 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  more  important 
members  of  the  fourth  estate.  How  many 
interests  there  are  to  be  served,  how  many 
enemies  to  be  injured,  how  much  vanity  to  be 
ratified,  how  many  schemes  to  be  puffed 
into  notice !  Politicians,  divines,  men  of  sd- 
ence,  authors,  artists,  actors,  speculators,  are 
all  ready  to  bow  for  a  time  and  to  gain  their 
own  entu  before  the  man  who  by  his  pen  can  aid 
or  injure  them.  None  of  these  side-influences 
had  an^  weight  with  Mr.  Rintoul.  He  was 
determined,  as  &r  as  in  him  lay,  to  act  justly 
towards  the  public,  and  he  never  swerved 
from  what  he  considered  to  be  the  duty  he 
bad  undertaken. 

And  consequentlv  we  may  claim  for  Mr. 
Hintoul  the  merit  or  having  done  more  than 
almost  any  other  man  of  our  time  to  raise 
the  tone  of  journalism  mdjoumalista.  Many 
of  those  who  were  trained  in  his  school  are 
DOW  the  conductors  of  leading  papers  in 
London  and  the  provinces,  and  are  eanyuig 
out  the  principles  thev  learned  from  him. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  we  know,  was 
in  the  haHt  of  reading  the  Spectator  every 
week.  Its  readers  comprised  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  alt  parties,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try, but  on  the  continent  and  in  the  colonies. 
At  the  time  when  it  was  established,  liberal 
principles  were  neither  so  popular  nor  so 
general  as  they  have  since  become,  nor  were 
there  so  many  papers  of  the  same  kmd  as 
there  now  are.  The  Spectator  made  its 
readers  and  kept  them.  At  the  universities, 
at  wbieh,  of  course,  the  greatest  number  of 
our  public  men  are  educated,  this  journal  was 
always  much  read,  and  it  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  form  the  minds  <^  those  who  are  now 
the  governing  class  amongst  tn.  It  is  the 
character  more  than  the  mere  numerical  ex- 
tent of  circulation  which  gives  to  a  newspaper 
its  influence. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Rintoul  but  slightly, 
or  met  him  only  casually  in  society,  could 
form  but  an  imperfect  idea  as  to  the  character 
of  the  man.  Stem  in  the  performance  of  his 
public  duties,  and  ever  careful  in  private  not 
to  raise  expectations  he  could  not  fulfil,  those 
who  enjo^  the  privilege  of  btimaey  with 
him,  knew  that  he  wii  a  man  who  could  be 
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relied  on  at  any  moment ;  whose  calm,  clear 
judgment  on  any  subject  proposed  to  him 
was  of  the  greatest  value ;  that  his  word  was 
the  perfieet  touth  as  tru4i  seemed  to  himt 
and  that  beneath  a  somewhat  cold  exterior 
there  ran  a  warm  current  of  real  human  syui' 
pathy  and  affection.  When  amongst  those 
who  knew  him  well,  he  was  most  cordial  and 
genial,  a  most  agreeable  companion,  full  of 
anecdotes  of  the  eminent  men  amongst  whom 
he  had  been  thrown,  of  public  matters  which 
he  had  observed,  and  of^  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  Scotland  in  days  now  long  since 
passed. 

Cant,  and  affectation, .  and  pretence,  in  all 
the  protean  forms  they  assume  at  the  present 
day,  were  of  course  highly  objectionable  to 
an  undemonstrative  man{  hut  he  did  in 
silence  the  good  works  others  were  talking 
about,  to  an  extent  which  those  who  were 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  him  can 
alone  appreciate )  and  when  the  sad  news 
that  he  was  no  more  Amongst  us  became 
known,  genuine  grief  was  to  be  seen  depicted 
on  the  faces  of  the  men  with  whom  he  had 
been  for  years  in  daily  habits  of  aeaociation. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  a  public  journal  con- 
ducted by  such  a  man  in  the  shining  preten- 
tious times  in  which  we  live,  would  constantly 
give  offence,  and  could  never  be  the  organ  <» 
a  party,  but  the  Spectator  will  remain  a 
trustirorthy  record  of  the  events  of  the  hut 
thirty  yean,  and  a  valuable  commentary 
upon  them. 

It  bos  often  appeared  to  us  that  there  was 
a  considerable  similarity  of  character  between 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Rintoul—* 
in  their  unflinching  performance  of  public  du- 
ties, in  their  abhorrence  of  all  shams,  in  their 
sense  of  truth,  and  in  their  secret  performance 
of  acts  of  genuine  kindness,  yery  little  to  be 
expected  by  those  who  reasoned  merely  from 
their  undemonstrative  outward  demeanor. 
The  world  knew  little  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  real 
character  whilst  he  lived,  and  death,  we  are 
sure,  will  reveal  nothing  but  what  is  honorable 
re^ectmff  him  whom  now  we  mouni. 

Such  characters  which  used  to  be  consid- 
ered the  type  of  common  Endishmen,  are, 
we  greatly  fear,  dying  out.  UompromiseSf 
coalitions,  railway  mamas,  extravagant  liring, 
adulteration  of  food,  and  the  many  other 
forms  in  which  personal  and  national  untruth 
have  developed  themselves  of  late  years  with 
feariiil  rapidity,  have  thinned  their  ranks. 

*  [Having  been  carefol  readera  of  the  Specta- 
tor for  thirty  years,  we  are  mnefa  intemled  in  tbis 
•bort  notice.  Tbe  Spectator  wks  called  *'  Radi- 
cal"—but  tbe  RoBDd  sense  of  tlie  editor  soon 
realized  that  though  the  Whiga  were  fbll  of  prin- 
ciple and  promise.  Lord  John  Bussell  was  much 
less  disposed  to  more  omDord  than  was  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  So  ha  advocated  the  latter,  and  was  called 
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Le  ua  honor  him,  when  we  do  find  still  an 
honest  man, — the  noblest  work  of  God. 

To  the  writer  of  these  few  imperfect  lines, 
it  is  8  matter  of  sincere  gratification  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  oflering  even  this  unwor- 
thy tribute  to  his  honored  friend.  As  a  boy, 
he  received  firom  Mr.  Bintoul  almost  paternal 
kindness ;  and  in  the  chequered  path  of  life, 
durine  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  has 
nasfiea  since  he  first  was  able  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  &iend,  he  never  found  that  friend- 
ship fail. 

Not  a  year  has  passed,  since  one  who  was 
dear  to  Mr.  Rintoul  as  a  friend,  and  invalua- 


ble as  evll^orateWt  vnu  taken  away  in 
prime  of  manhood,  Mr.  George  Brimley,  the 
librarian  of  Trini^  College,  Cambridge.  A 
volume  of  this  gentleman's  Essays,  reprinted 
from  the  Spectator  and  from  this  Magaziw^ 
will  appear  almost  as  soon  as  this  nolicA 
Mr.  Rmtoul  took  f^reat  interest  in  the  scheme 
but  was  not  permitted  to  see  its  completioa 
The  world  is,  naturally  enough,  udk  and 
tired  of  testimonials,  but  we  trust  that  Mr. 
Rintoul  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  awsy 
without  some  lasting  memorial  of  his  hariiv 
been.  In  life  he  was  useful  to  the  public,  and 
his  death  is  a  public  loss.  F. 


FoPE  Pius  V.  amd  the  Book  of  Common 
Pbateh. — T.  L.  has  implied  that  the  offer  of 
FOpe  Pius  V.  (IV.?)  to  confirm  the  use  of  tha 
Enslish  litargy,  anon  the  condition  of  EHh' 
betn  recognizing  tno  Papal  supremacy,  reita 
solely  on  the  authority  of  Camuen  and  Ware. 
Yonr  correspondent  has  omitted  to  award  tbc 
testimony  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke,  who  m 
the  Norwich  Assizes  in  August  1606,  only  tliToe 
years  nfler  the  queen's  death,  publicly  affirmed 
In  bis  charge  that — 

"The  Pope  wrote  a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  m 
which  he  consented  to  approve  tho  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  as  used  amongst  us,  as  con- 
taining, says  fie,  nothing  contrary  to  tho  truih, 
'and  comprehending  what  is  necessary  to  sahn- 
tion,  though  not  ulT  that  ought  to  be  in  it ;  aiL<l 
that  he  would  authorise  ns  to  use  it,  if  her  MnJ- 
esty  would  rec«ve  it  from  him  and  upon  bis 
authority.  And  this,  adds  he,  is  tho  truth 
touching  Pope  Kus  V.,  tckick  I  have  oftea  keofl 
fnm  the  queen's  own  mouth.  And  1  have  fii- 
qncotly  conferred  with  noblemen  of  the  higheti 
rank  of  tho  state,  who  had  seen  and  read  thi- 
Pope's  letter  on  this  subject,  as  I  have  related  it 
to  you.  And  this  is  as  true  as  that  I  am  an 
honest  man," — Charge,  pp.  29,  29,  40. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  small  moment  1^  ' 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  whetb>LT 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  recognized  our  orders,  and 
approved  our  liturgy,  or  uo  ;  but  should  any  of 
your  roadcre  be  carious  in  the  matter,  they  may 
read  the  pros  and  cons  in  Coarayer's  Defence  of 
the  Dissertation  on  the  Validity  of  the  English  (k- 
dinations,  vol.  ii.  pp.  359 — 37S. — Notes  and 
Qaeries. 


Cat's  Cbadlb  :  Cratch.— Tho  game  de- 
scribed is  hereabouts  called  "  scratch-cradle." 

Cratch  (archaism)  meant  a  species  of  ciadle 
as  welt  as  a  manger. 

Carriers  here  call  that  a  cratch  which  they  li  i 
down  from  the  rear  of  their  waggons  for  tiie 
purpose  of  loading  and  unloading ;  so  called,  1 


dare  say,  firom  its  resemblance  to  the  rack  ^  s 

manger. 

Some  time  ago  I  interfered  to  prevent  a  bsil 
of  well-known  words  from  beuig  monopoKicd 
by  Polperro  in  Cornwall ;  and  now  a  word  for 
cat's  cradle,  "  a  favorite  amusement  of  duldrea 
in  Norfolk,  and  probably  elsewhere ;  "  and  s 
description  is  given.  If  there  should  be  mj 
place  m  England  where  cat's  cradle  is  not  con- 
;  mon,  would  that  part  of  England  be  pleased  » 
come  fbrwud  and  confess.  If  there  he  one  of 
your  renders  who  did  not  see  cat's  cradle  wbea- 
a  boy,  I  will  answer  for  it  that  reader  was  a  gid.  * 
— JVo(e»  and  Qaeries, 


Allot  fob  Medals,  &c. — Herr  Von  Bil» 
states  that  on  alloy,  consisting  of  6  parts  lui- 
math,  3  tin,  and  13  lead,  is  very  fusible,  and  n- 
markably  hard,  without  being  brittle.  Tbi 
fracture  docs  not  present  any  crystalline  appeap 
ance.  When  objects  cast  with  this  alloy  sit 
moistened  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  oad  robbed 
with  a  woolen  rag,  the  raised  portions  appear 
bright,  and  tho  depressions  diul.  Some  cast- 
ings of  medals  from  gypsum  moulds  were  so 
perfectly  reproduced,  that  writing,  which  conM 
he  read  on  the  originals  only  by  aid  of  the 
microscope,  was  quite  distinct  in  the  copies. 
It  is  probable  that  this  alloy  would  be  somoea- 
ble  for  typographic  purposes. 


"  Good  Tehpbr  bbttbs  thas  Gom 
Sevsb." — A  lady  once  quoted  to  me  a  smti- 
mcnt  which  she  said  was  Addison's,  that  "  Good 
temper  was  better  than  good  sense."  As  I  dit- 
pute  the  proposition,  I  TiaTc  scorched  for  itia 
Addison's  works,  but  can  nowhere  find  it.  Csa 
any  of  your  correspondents  direct  me  to  it,flr 
remove  my  doabt? 

[A  maxim  similar  to  the  above  occurs  in  TV 
Spectator,  No.  437.  Tho  writer  savs,  "  I  wold 
name  crowds  who  lead  miserable  lives  for  wsitf 
of  knowledge  in  their  parents  of  this  maxin 
that  good  sense  and  good  nature  always  go  to 
gether."J— Aiite*  sad  Qsenes. 
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A  SUMMER  VISION. 

0ns  •nmmer  morn,  in  mnslngs  lost, 

I  sat  before  m;'  window, 
And  watched  how  oft  the  wood  was  crossed 

By  fiunshiae  and  bj  shadow. 

Then  suddenly  a  little  maid, 
Some  three  year*  old  or  ander, 

Canu  tripping  in>  the  sUeot  ^ade, 
With  looks  of  joy  and  wonder: 

She  seemed  a  veiy  fay ;  mcthonght 

Her  silky  golden  tresses 
Gleamed  here  and  there,  aa  therhad  cangfat 

A  sunbeam  'midst  tbdr  mcBDea : 

Her  softly  roanded  cheeks  were  pale, 
Her  eyes  were  dark  and  Instrona : 

I  felt  that  they  conld  tell  a  tale 
For  mortal  ears  too  wondrous. 

All  clad  in  purest  while,  she  seemed 

So  free  from  earthly  leavoa, 
JHo  wonder  that  at  fint  I  deemed 

Her  newly  come  from  Hearen. 

She  paused  awhile,  and  then  her  feet 

Trod  deftly  'midst  the  daisies, 
Till  soon  she  bowed  her  head  to  greet 

The  lilks  with  her  praises ; 

Then,  wandering  on,  she  came  before 
The  queen  of  woodlasd  posies. 

And  smiling,  curtsied  o'er  and  o'er 
To  all  the  sweet  white  roeee. 

At  last  alio  faded  like  a  dream, 
The  trees  her  form  coneealing ; — 

Now  Heaven  be  praised  for  this  gleam, 
True  fairyland  revealing  I 

— Frfua'w  ilagazine. 


GONE  AWAY. 

I  BBS  the  farm-honse  red  and  old, 
AboTo  the  roof  its  maples  sway ; 

The  hills  behind  are  bleak  and  cold, 
The  wind  comes  up  and  dies  away. 

I  gaze  into  each  empty  room. 

And  as  I  gase  a  enawing  pain 
Is  at  my  heart,  at  thou^t  of  those 

Who  ne'er  will  pass  the  doors  again. 

And,  strolling  down  the  orchard  slope 
(So  wide  a  likeness  grief  will  crave). 

Each  dead  leaf  seems  a  wither'd  hope. 
Each  moBfiy  hillock  looks  a  grave. 

They  wilt  not  hear  me  if  I  call ; 

They  will  not  see  these  tears  that  start ; 
Tia  autumn — autumn  with  it  all — 

And  worse  than  autumn  in  my  heart. 

O  leaves,  so  dry,  and  dead,  and  sere  I 
I  can  recall  some  happier  hours, 

When  summer's  glory  Imgcr'd  there. 
And  Hummer's  l>eauty  touch'd  the  flowers. 

Adown  the  slope  a  slender  shape 

Danced  lightly,  with  her  flying  etuli, 
THIBD  SEBSXa.    LITIKO  AGE.  H 


And  manhood's  deeper  tones  were  blent 
With  the  gay  laugh  of  happy  girls. 

O  stolen  meetings  at  the  gate  1 
O  lineerings  at  the  open  door ! 

0  moonlight  rambles  lone  and  late ! 
My  heart  can  scarce  believe  them  o'er. 

And  yet  the  silence  strange  and  still, 
Tie  fur  of  sadness  anddecay, 

The  moss  that  grows  upon  the  sill, — 
Yes,  love  and  hope  have  gone  away  I 

So  like,  so  tike  a  wom-ont  heart  I 
Which  the  last  tenant  finds  too  cold, 

And  leaves  for  evermore,  as  they 
Have  left  this  homestead,  red  and  old 

Poor  empty  house  I  poor  lonelv  heart) 
'Twere  well  if  bravely,  side  by  side. 

Yon  waited,  till  the  hand  of  Time 
Each  ruin's  mossy  wreath  supplied. 

1  lean  upon  the  gate,  and  sigh ; 

Some  bitter  tears  will  force  their  way, 
'And  then  I  bid  the  place  good-bye 
For  many  a  long  and  weary  day 

I  cross  the  little  ice-bound  brook 
(In  summer  'tis  a  noisy  stream), 

Turn  round,  to  take  a  last  fond  look, 
And  all  has  faded  like  a  dream. 


THE  TWO  APBILS. 
Br  THE  AcTHOK  OF  "  Rbtkrbbeatioms." 

YocKo  April  treads  lieht  in  the  woodland. 
And  smiles  through  her  tears  in  the  lan^ 

And  the  sun  of  the  old,  old  spring-tidfl 
Falls  warm  on  the  cheek  again. 

The  breath  of  the  old  dead  breeses 
That  blew  in  the  face  of  the  boy, 

Creeps  back  from  my  life's  faded  meadows 
Wiih  whispers  of  Hope  and  of  Joy. 

The  larks  that  I  heard  in  my  childhood^ 

Hid  deep  in  the  bendii^  blue. 
Sing  vet  of  the  same  old  lleaven. 

Till  that  Heaven  comes  almost  true. 

Sing  yet  of  the  loving  and  longing 
For  the  beauty  of  tar-ofT  skies, 

Of  the  pleasures  that  Br,.ing  like  flowers 
Bound  the  steps  of  the  gentle  and  wise. 

And  I  wake  from  my  dread  despairing 
Like  a  trembling  child  at  night, 

And  lo  1  through  the  darkness  of  sorrow, 
Hope  walks  with  her  calm  glad  ligjit. ' 

And  still  as  she  passes  by  me, 

I  see  my  palo  dreams  revive, 
And  the  joy  and  the  courage  of  spring-timo 

Moke  the  dead,  cold  heart  revive. 

O  world  I  thou  art  surely  youthful ! 

But  the  sapling  shall  grow  a  tree. 
Thou  too  hast  a  soft  green  April 

Shall  bring  the  great  summer  to  thee. 

—Draaer't  MagatiHM. 
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From  BUclcwood's  Hagasine. 
FOOD  AND  DBINK. 
FABT  lU. 

Man  iB,  vith  but  slight  exaggeration,  satd 
to  be  omniTorouB ;  and  if  he  does  not  eat  of 
all  things,  he  eats  so  multifariously,  that  oar 
Ihnitfi  would  be  insufficient  to  include  even  a 
superficial  account  of  all  the  substances  em- 
ployed by  him  as  food.  We  must  therefore 
be  content  to  let  attention  fall  on  the  princi- 
pal groups. 

Meats. — It  is  superfluous  to  dwell  on  the 
fact  that  the  flesh  of  most  herbiTora,  both 
wild  and  domestic,  is  both  agreeable  and  nu- 
tritious ;  even  the  advocates  of  a  purely 
etable  diet  do  not  dispute  the  flavor  or  the 
potency  of  flesh,  whatever  coasequencea  they 
may  attribute  to  the  eating  of  it  It  con- 
tain* gome  of  the  chief  alimentary  principles, 
namely,  albumen,  fibrine,  &t,  gelatine,  water, 
salts,  and  oamaztme.  The  last  named,  is  a 
substance  of  reddish-brown  color,  having  the 
smell  and  flavor  of  soup  (whence  the  name 
dofiTj,  smell,  and  f"/«>c,  soup)  j  it  varies  in  va- 
rious animals,  increasing  with  their  age.  It 
is  this  osmazome,  developed  during  the  cult- 
nary  jirocess,  which  gives  the  characteristic 
taste  to  beef,  mutton,  goat-flesh,  and  birds. 
The  flesh  of  young  animals  is  tenderer  than 
that  of  adults ;  and  tenderness  is  one  quality 
which  favors  digestitulity.  Nevertbelesa  we 
aliall  err  if,  fixing  our  attention  on  this  one 
quality,  we  assume  that  the  flesh  of  young 
animals  is  always  more  d^estible  than  that 
of  adults;  we  diall  find  veal  to  be  less  so 
than  beef,  and  chicken  less  so  than  beef. 
The  reason  given  for  the  first  of  these  excep- 
tions is,  that  veal  has  less  of  the  peculiar 
aroma  developed  in  cooking;  the  reason 
given  for  the  second  is,  that  the  texture  of 
chicken  is  closer  than  that  of  beef,  and,  being 
closer,  is  less  readily  acted  on  by  the  gastric 
juice.  Every  one  knows  that  veal  is  not  very 
digestible,  and  is  always  shunned  by  the  dys- 
peptic On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of 
chicken  bring  less  digestible  than  beef)  it  is 
more  suitable  for  a  delicate  stomach,  and 
will  be  assimilated  when  beef,  or  other  meat, 
would  not  remain  in  the  stomach, — an. exam- 
ple which  shows  us  that  even  the  rule  of  nu- 
tritive value  being  determined  in  a  great 
measure  by  digestibility  is  not  absolute;  and 
which  further  shows  how  cautious  we  should 
be  in  relying  upon  general  rules  in  caaes  so 
complex. 


The  age  of  animsis  u  very  important 
Thus  the  fiesh  of  the  kid  is  very  agreeidile; 
but  as  the  kid  approachea  the  adult  period, 
there  is  so  pronounced  an  odor  developed 
from  the  hirde  arid  in  its  flit,  that  the  fiesh 
becomes  uneatable.  Whereas  the  ox  or  cow, 
fattened  for  two  years  after  reaching  the  full 
growth,  have  acquired  the  perfection  of  tlieir 
aroma  and  sapid  qualities.  The  diflerence 
between  lamb  and  mutton  is  very  marked, 
especially  in  their  fat,  that  of  the  latter  con- 
taining more  fatty  acid,  and  being  to  many 
stomachs  quite  intolerable.  Or^t  also  is  the 
difference  effected  by  cooking.  When  meat 
is  roasted,  the  outer  layer  of  its  albumen  is 
coagulated,  and  thus  a  barrier  is  ibrmed 
which  prevents  the  exit  of  all  that  is  fluid ; 
the  cellular  tissue  is  converted  into  gelatine 
in  a  form  ready  for  solution ;  the  fot  is  melted 
out  of  the  cells.  In  rapid  boiling,  a  some- 
what similar  result  is.  seen,  except  that  the 
albumen  becomes  less  soluble.  Slow  boiling 
extracts  all  the  juices  in  the  form  of  soup, 
leaving  a  stringy  mass  of  flesh  behind.  Bak- 
ing exerts  some  unexplained  influence  on  the 
meat,  which  renders  it  both  less  agreeable 
and  less  digestible. 

Dr.  Beaumont  has  drawn  up  tables  of  the 
comparative  digestibility  of  various  substances 
to  which  succeeding  writers  have  referred, 
without  always  percriring  that  Dr.  Beau- 
mont's observations,  bring  confined  to  what 
takes  place  in  the  stomach,  which  is  only  one 
part  of  the  digestive  process,  do  not  throw 
any  light  upon  what  takes  place  in  the  intes- 
tines — by  far  the  more  important  part  of  the 
process — and  can  only  have  a  hmited  value, 
because  they  can  only  apply  to  those  sub- 
stances which  are  in  any  degree  influenced 
by  the  gastric  juice.  Bearing  this  in  mind 
and  accepting  the  following  figures  as  indica- 
tions only,  they  will  be  found  useful- 
Hoar.  Min. 

Venison,  steak,  broiled,  reqnires  1  35 
Pig,  sacking,  roasted,  "       3  30 

Lunb,  fresh,  broiled,  "       8  30 

Beef,  with  salt  only,  boiled,  "  8  45 
Beef,  fresh,  lean,  roasted,  "30 
Beef-steak,  roosted,  "30 
Pork,  recently  salted,  raw,  "30 
Pork,  recently  salted,  stewed,  "30 
Mutton,  fresh,  broiled,  **       3  0 

Mottoo,  fresh,  boiled,  "30 
Pork,  recently  salted,  bnnled,  "  3  li 
PoA  steak,  broiled,  "       3  15 

Matton,  fVesb,  roasted,  "       3  15 

Beef,  fresh,  lean,  dry,  roasted,  "  3  30 
Beef,  with  mustard,  &c.,boUed,  "      3  30 
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Beef,  with  roiMtartl,  &c,  fried,  "40 

Veal,  freeh,  broiled,  "40 

Reef,  old,  hnrd,  fialtcd,  boiled,  "        4  15 

Veal,  fresh,  fried,  "        4  30 

Pork,  fat  and  lean,  roasted,  "       5  15 

As  may  be  expected,  the  flesh  of  different 
parts  liai  different  qualitien;  the  breast  of 
birds,  with  itt  pectoral  muscles,  which  move 
tlie  winga,  is  tmderer  than  that  of  the  legs ; 
but  the  deoh  of  the  legs,  when  the  birds  are 
young,  is  more  juicy  and  sRvory  than  that  of 
the  wings;  ond  in  the  woodcodit  old  or 
yotmg,  the  legs  are  always  preferred,  while 
in  the  partridge  it  is  the  wings.  The  flesh  of 
game  is  richer  m  osmazome  than  that  of  do- 
mestic birds;  and  when  the  bird  has  been 
kept  till  it  is  "  high,"  it  has,  espedally  in  the 
back,  an  aromatic  bitter  flavor  verj-  accepta- 
ble to  e]iicures,  hut  very  nauseous  to  unso- 
phisticated palates.  The  flesh  of  all  water* 
fowl,  cs]]€cialty  the  goose,  is  penetrated  with, 
&t,  which  often  becomes  rancid  and  "  fishy; " 
this  renders  the  goo!>e  so  notorious  an  offen- 
der, that  he  has  to  be  **  qualified  "  by  a  little 
brandy,  euphutsticaUy  tiyled  **  Latin  for 
goose."  Dr.  Beaumont  found  no  difierence 
between  the  digestibility  (in  the  stomach)  of 
roast  goose  and  roost  tuikey,  both  requiring 
two  hours  and  a  half ;  but  we  must  remem- 
ber thot  the  fau  ore  not  digested  at  all  in 
the  stomach,  and  it  is  on  the  fats  that  the 
real  difierence  between  goose  and  turkey  de- 
pends. Turkey,  roasted,  requires  two  hours 
and  a  half  for  digestion  ;  fowI,^roa8ted,  four 
hours,  and  ducks  the  some. 

Besides  the  meat  (muscle)  there  are  the 
brains,  livers,  kidneys,  and  sweetbread  of  va- 
rious animals.  On  account  of  the  &t  ond  oil 
contained  in  brain  and  liver,  they  are  unsuit- 
able for  delicate  stomachs,  espedally  when 
fried.  Kidneys  are  very  tough,  and  difficult 
of  digestion.  Sweetbrnd  forms  a  fiiTOrite 
food  with  convalescents,  when  plainly  dressed, 
its  composition  in  100  parts  is  as  follows — 


Albumen   14.00 

OsmnKumo,   1.65 

GcUtinc   6.00 

Animal  fat   0.30 

Marfforic  acid,*   0.05 

Fibrinc,   8.00 

Water   70.00 


100.00 

An  excellent  food,  too  much  neglected,  is 

*  Mnrfn>ric  acid  is  one  of  the  ftttr  acids,  and 
b  produced  by  the  laponiflcatKm  of  margarin,  a 
pearl  V  fat  found  in  olive  oSf  goose  gteauB,  and  bu- 
aanat 


Tripe,  which  is  simply  the  stomachs  of  rumi- 
nant animals.  As  it  contuns  a  large  propor- 
tion of  albumen  and  fibrine,  and  requires  not 
more  than  one  hour  for  its  digestion  in  the 
stomach,  we  see  the  justification  of  the  prac- 
tice popular  in  many  fomilies,  of  having 
Tripe  for  supper.  There  is  no  nightmare  in  iL 
Horae-fieth, — ^A  Frenchman  was  one  day 
blandly  remonstrating  agoinst  the  supercil- 
ious scorn  expressed  by  Englishmen  for  the 
beef  of  France,  which  he,  for  his  part,  did 
not  find  so  inferior  to  that  of  England,  "  I 
have  been  two  times  in  England,"  he  r^ 
marked,  **but  I  nevire  find  the  bif  so  supiii- 
eur  to  ours.  I  find  it  vary  conveenient  that 
they  bring  it  you  on  leetle  piecea  of  stick, 
for  one  penny,  but  I  do  not  find  the  bif  supA- 
rieur."  On  hearing  this,  the  Englishman, 
red  with  astonishment,  exclaimed,  "  Good 
Heaven,  sir !  you  have  been  eating  cat's  meat." 
It  is  very  true,  he  had  been  eating  cat's  meat ; 
but  had  he  not  at  the  same  time  been  eating 
meat  as  succulent,  savory,  and  wholesome  as 
the  marbled  beef  of  which  the  Brfton  is  so 
proud  P  Let  tlie  resonant  shouts  of  laughter 
subside  a  little,  and  while  you  are  wiping  the 
teara  from  your  e)es,  listen  to  the  very  seri- 
ous ezporition  we  shall  nuke  of  the  agreee^ 
ble  and  nutritive  qualities  of  horse-flesh. 
We  are  not  going  to  press  into  the  serrice 
of  our  argument  the  immense  mass  of  eri- 
dence  collected  by  M.  Isidore  Geoffrey  St 
Ililaire,*  respecting  the  tribes  ond  nations 
which  habitually  dine  off  horses;  nor  will 
we  lay  much  stress  on  the  fact,  that  in  the 
Jarden  dcs  Plantes  the  camivora  are  habitu- 
ally fed  on  horse-fiesh,  which  keeps  them 
healthy  in  spite  of  many  unfavorable  condb- 
tions.  The  sceptic  might  not  unreasonably 
ask  whether  our  digestive  jwwer  be  qttitt  as 
good  as  that  of  the  lion ;  and  he  would  re- 
mark that  the  condor  is  known  to  devour, 
with  relish,  food  which  Mr.  Browne  would 
sturdily  refuse.  Unhappily  no  dietetic  rules 
for  men  can  be  deduced  firom  condors  and 
lions  I  We  must  rely  on  tfae  ezpoience  of 
human  stomachs.  Nor  is  this  experience 
wanting.  Without  alluding  to  the  rumors 
which  attribute  to  the  Paris  restaurateurs  a 
liberal  employment  of  faorae-fiesh  among  their 
fileta  de  beeuf,  M.  St  Hilaire  collects  an  im- 
posing mass  of  eridence  to  show  that  horses 
have  been  eaten  in  abundance,  and.  -w^i^cNk 
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suspicion  &B  without  evil  consequentfts.  Hu- 
zarcl  the  celebrated  veterinary  surgeon,  re* 
cords,  that  during  the  Revolution  the  pojra- 
lation  of  Paris  was  fed  for  eiz  months  on 
horse-flesh.  It  is  true  that  Trh«i  the  beef 
vas  known  to  be  that  of  horses,  some  com- 
plaints were  made;  but  in  spite  of  the  strong 
prg'udices,  and  the  teirors  such  a  discovery 
raised,  no  ungle  case  of  illness  was  attributa- 
ble to  this  food.  Larrey,  the  great  army 
Burgeon,  declares  that  on  very  many  occasions 
during  the  campaigns,  he  administered  horse- 
flesh to  the  soldiers,  and  what  is  more,  he  ad- 
ministered it  to  the  sick  in  the  hospitals.  In- 
stead of  finding  it  injurious,  he  found  it  pow- 
erfully contributed  to  their  conTalesccnce,  and 
drove  away  a  scorbutic  epidemic.  Other 
testimony  is  cited,  and  M.  St  Hilaire  feels 
himself  abundantly  authorized  to  declare  that 
horse-fiesh  is  as  wholesome  and  nutritious  as 
ox-flesh. 

Is  horBe>flesh  as  palatable  oi  it  is  whole- 
tome?  Iiittle  will  it  avail  to  recount  how 
there  are  tribes  hippoph  agists,  or  how 
soldiers  during  a  campaign,  and  dtizens  dur- 
ing a  fiiege,  have  freely  eaten  of  the  Jilet  de 
chetal :  under  such  extremities  an  old  shoe 
has  not  been  despised,  which  is  nevertheless 
not  generally  considered  a  toothsome  morsel. 
Feeling  the  necessity  of  having  this  point 
definitively  settled,  the  advocates  of  horse- 
flesh have  given  banquets,  both  in  Germany 
and  France,  at  which  the  comparative  merits 
of  horses,  cows,  and  oxen  were  appreciated. 
In  1825  the  Prefect  of  Police  chose  a  com- 
mission of  eminent  men  to  inquire  uito  the 
quality  of  the  flesh  taken  from  horses  which 
had  died,t}r  had  been  recently  killed,  in  Paris 
and  its  environs.  These  commissioners  all 
shared  the  general  prejudice ;  yet  in  their  re- 
port they  avowed  that  "  we  cannot  but  admit 
this  meat  to  be  very  good  and  very  savory,- 
several  members  of  the  commission  have 
eaten  it,  and  could  not  detect  any  sensible 
difference  between  it  and  beef."  In  1841, 
horse-flesh  was  openly  adopted  atOchsenhau- 
sen  (what  irony  in  this  name !)  and  Wurtem- 
berg,  at  both  of  which  places  it  continues  to 
be  publicly  sold,  under  the  surveilhince  of  the ; 
police ;  and  five  or  ux  horses  are  weekly 
brought  to  mariteL  A  large  quantity  is  also 
sold  at  the  Lak*  of  Constance.  In  1842,  a 
banquet,  at  which  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
assiatedf  UBugurated  ita  public  use  at  Kiinigs- 
baden,  near  Stuttgord.  Jq  1646  the  poUce 


of  Baden  authorized  its  pnblic  sale;  and 
Schaff  hausen  followed  the  example.  In  1847, 
Weimar  and  Detmold  witnessed  public  ban- 
quets of  the  hippophagists,  which  wmt  oj 
withcWa^;  in  Karlsbad  and  its  environs  the 
new  beef  came  into  general  use ;  and  at  Zit> 
tau  two  hundred  horses  are  eaten  anaual^. 
The  innovation  gained  ground  rapidly,  aad 
the  public  sale  of  horse-fleah  is  now  genenl 
in  Austria,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  HanovK,  Sarit- 
zerland,  and  Belgium.  In  1853,  BeA 
counted  no  less  than  five  staughter-housei, 
where  three  hundred  and  fifty  horBes  were 
sold.  In  Vienna,  during  the  sameyear,  thse 
was  a  riot  to  prevent  one  of  these  banquets; 
yet,  in  1854,  such  prepress  had  been  made 
in  public  opinion  that  thirty-two  thoosnd 
pounds*  weight  were  sold  in  a  fortnight,  isd 
now  at  least  ten  thousand  of  the  inhabitants 
are  hippophagists. 

These  facu  are  very  striking.  When  «■ 
consider,  on  the  one  handt  how  strong  ii 
prejudice,  and,  on  the  otherthowunreaaooiag 
the  stomach,  we  must  admit  that  horse-fled 
could  only  gain  acceptance  in  virtue  of  ill 
positive  excellence.  Nor  will  it  suffice  to 
meet  these  facts  with  ti  sarcasm  on  Geniuui 
beef,  in  comparison  with  which  horse-flok 
may  be  8up])osed  to  hold  no  dishonorabis 
rank ;  we  have  the  testimony  of  men  aon» 
tomed  to  the  Cafe  de  Paris  and  Philiippe't, 
invited  expressly  to  pronounce  judgment, 
and  proved,  on  trial,  incapable  of  distingniib- 
ing  horse-beef  from  ox-beef,  M.  Renault 
the  director  of  the  great  veterinary  school  it 
Alfort,  had  a  horse  brought  to  the  estoUian- 
ment  with  an  incurable  paralyas.  It  wu 
killed ;  and  three  days  afterwarids,  on  the  Ist 
December,  1855,  eleven  guests  were  innted 
to  dine  off  it :  they  were  physicians,  journal* 
ists,  veterinary  surgeons,  and  employes  ct 
the  Government.  Side  by  side  were  dishes 
prepared  by  the  same  cook  in  precisely  simi- 
lar manner,  consisting  of  similar  parts  of  the 
meat  from  this  horse,  and  from  an  ox  of 
good  quality.  The  horse-soup  was  flanked 
by  an  ox-soup,  the  bouilU  of  horse  bv  a  ftoa- 
illi  of  beef,  the  fillet  of  roast-beef  by  a  fillet 
of  roast-horse.  The  guests  unanimviuhf 
pronounced  in  l^vor  of  the  horae-soup ;  thi 
bouiUi,  on  the  contrary-,  they  thought  inferiw 
to  that  of  the  ox,  thoi^h  superior  to  ordinary 
beef,  decidedly  so  to  cow-bee£  The  loart 
fillet,  again,  seemed  to  them  very  dcddedly 
in  iavor  of  the  horse.   Simitar  expeztmcBtt 
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Lm  be^  tabicquentiy  repeated  in  Puu  and 
the  prormees,  under  varying  conditions :  the 
guests  have  sometimea  been  informed  what 
they  were  going  to  eat;  Bometimesthey  have 
been  totally  unsuspecting;  and  Bometimes 
they  have  been  simply  told  that  they  Tvere  go- 
ing to  eBt  something  quite  noTeL  Yet  in 
every  case  the  result  has  been  the  same. 

It  is  on  this  evidence  that  M.  St.  Hilaire 
calls  upon  the  French  people  to  turn  their 
serious  attention  to  the  immense  mass  of  ex- 
cellent  animal  food  which  lies  within  their 
reach,  and  which  they  annually  suffer  to 
waste,  merely  because  of  an  obaurd  preju- 
dice. Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  overcome  a 
jn^udice^  no  amy  of  ignorance  can  prevent 
the  establishment  of  a  truth  which  is  at  once 
eauly  demonstrable  and  immediate^  beneS- 
ciaL  Prejudice  may  reject  horse-flesh,  as  it 
long  rejected  tea  and  potatoes,  the  latter 
of  which,  Montaigne  tells  us,  excited  Vc»- 
tannement  et  le  degoikt,  hut  has  neverthe- 
less become  European  food.  If  horses  are 
eaten,  why  not  donkeys?  The  Greeks  ate 
donkeys,  and  we  must  suppose  they  had  their 
reasons  for  it.  Uas  any  modem  stomach 
been  courageous  enough  to  try  ? 

Fi$h  is  largely  eaten  by  all  classes,  and  is 
oertainly  nutritious.  Great  diflferences  are 
noticeable  in  the  different  kinds.  Many  have 
large  quantities  of  oil — as  tlie  eel,  salmon, 
herring,  pilchard,  and  sprat;  and  these  are 
therefore  the  least  digestible.  The  oil  is 
most  abundant  in  the  <*  thin  "  parts  of  sal- 
mon, which  are  consequently  |)referred  hy 
epicures.  After  spawning,  the  quality  is 
greatly  diminished.  In  the  cod,  whiting, 
haddock,  ]>laice,  flounder,  and  turbot,  there  is 
no  oil  except  in  their  livers,  so  that  these  are 
easily  digested,  especially  if  they  are  not 
eaten  with  quantities  of  lobster  or  shrimp 
■auce,  agreeable  adjuncts  very  apt  to  exact 
large  compensation  from  the  delicate  in  the 
diape  of  acidity  and  flatulence.  Frying,  of 
anine,  renders  fish  leu  digestible  than  boil- 
ing or  broiling;  and  those  who  are  delicate 
dionld  avMd  Uie  skin  of  fried  fish.  They 
should  also  avoid  dried,  smoked,  salted,  and 
pickled  fish  ;  crabs,  lobsters,  prawns  and 
shrimps.  The  oyster  is  most  digestible  when 
raw,  llast  so  when  stewed.  Dr.  Beauroout 
found  the  raw  oyster  took  2  hours  65  minutes 
to  digest,  the  roasted  oyster,  3.1fi,  and  the 
■tewed,  3.30.  What  is  called  scalloping  pves 
ogrstcrs  a  delicious  flavor,  but  the  heat  coagu- 


latea  the  albumen  and  corrugates  the  fibrine ; 
bendes,  the  efiect  of  heat  on  the  butter  in 
which  they  are  cooked  rendras  it  yery  unfit 
for  the  delicate  stomach. 

Respecting  the  nutritive  quality  of  fish, 
opinions  are  divided.  Let  us  hear  old  Leeu- 
wenhoek.  "  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  medi- 
cal persons,"  he  says,  "  that  various  disorders 
in  the  human  frame  are  caused  by  acid  in  the 
stomach,  which  coagulates  the  juices  (!);  and 
some  condemn  the  use  of  acids,  and  also  of 
fiiib,  as  articles  of  food.  But  to  these  opin< 
ions  I  cannot  subscribe,  for  at  a  town  in  my 
nraghhorhood,  where  the  people  get  their  liv- 
ing by  fishiitg,  and  feed  principally  on  fish, 
especially  when  they  are  on  the  sea,  the  men 
are  very  robust  and  healthy,  even  to  a  great 
age :  and  with  respect  to  myself  I  have  ex- 
perienced that  when  my  habit  of  body  has 
been  indisposed,  I  have  been  greatly  refreshed 
by  eating  fish  with  sauce  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  bytter  and  vinegar,  and  I  never 
found  acid  sauces  disagree  with  me.  It  is 
also  my  opinion  that  a  fish  diet  is  more  whole- 
some than  flesh,  particularly  to  those  persons 
who  do  not  use  much  exercise,  because  fish  is 
more  easily  comminuted  and  digested  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels  than  flesh."  *  But  while 
fishermen  are  robust  on  a  fish  diet,  it  is  no- 
torious that  those  accustomed  to  meat  find  a 
certain  debility  follow  the  adoption  of  an  ex- 
cluuvely  fish-diet — during  Lent,  for  instance  \ 
and  jockeys,  when  "  wasting  "  themselves  at 
Newmarket,  take  fish  in  lieu  of  meat.  Leh- 
mann  cites  the  analyses  of  Schlossberger, 
which  show  "  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in 
muscular  fibre  is  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom  essentially  similar.  The  flesh  of 
fish  contains  the  same  amount  as  that  of  the 
higher  animals  ;  oysters,  on  the  contrar}',  in- 
stead of  containing  more,  as  common  experi- 
ence would  lead  us  to  conjecture,  actually 
contain  IetB.'*t  There  is,  however,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  remarkable  difierence  between 
being  rich  in  nitn^en  and  hdng  good  food. 
One  reason  why  fish  is  less  nutritious  than 
flesh,  in  spite  of  the  uailarity  in  their  com- 
position, is  sud  to  be  the  absence  of  the 
osmozome  which  gives  flavor  to  flesh. 

One  of  the  popular  notions  entertained 
even  by  some  medical  men  is,  that  eating  fish 
Increases  fertility,  and  that  the  fish-eating 
tribes  are  unusually  prolific   We  need  not 

•  Lceawenhoek:  StUct  ITori*,  i.  164, 
t  Lehouum:  PhydoL  C^nwe,  iii.  3fil. 
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pause  to  refute  the  physiolo^cal  Brguments 
OQ  vhicfa  this  opinion  is  founded,  as  the  fact 
uterted,  of  ^h<eating  tribes  being  very 
prolific,  is  itself  a  fiction.  Dr.  Fereira  re- 
murks : — 

"There  in,  I  think,  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  ichthyo])hagous  people  are  not 
more  prolific  than  others.  In  Greenland  and 
among  the  Esquimaux,  8a)'s  Foster,  where 
the  natives  liv6  chiefly  upon  fish,  sealR,  and 
oily  animal  substances,  the  women  seldom 
bear  children  oftener  than  three  or  four 
timea ;  five  or  six  births  are  reckoned  a  very 
extraordinary  instance.  The  Fesserais  whom 
we  saw  had  not  above  two  or  three  children 
belongiiie^  to  each  family,  though  their  com- 
mon food  consisted  of  mussels,  fish,  and  seal- 
flesh.  The  New  Zcalandera  absolutely  feed 
on  fish,  and  yet  no  more  than  three  or  four 
children  were  fiiund  in  the  most  prolific  fam- 
ilies." • 

Eggs  are  very  nutritious,  especially  when 
poached  or  lightly  boiled  ;  when  boiled  hard, 
or  fried  in  butter,  they  are  difficult  of  diges- 
tion ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  omelettes, 
pancakes,  and  fritters.  But  here,  as  indeed 
in  all  other  cases,  only  general  empirical 
rules  can  be  laid  down— rules  which  individ- 
ual  experience  muat  rectify  or  confirm.  There 
are  persons  who  cannot  eat  the  white  of  egg, 
there  are  persons  who  cannot  eat  the  yolk, 
and  there  are  others  who  cannot  »at  egg  in 
any  shape  whatever.  To  some  persons  of 
delicate  digestion  eggs  are  found  very*  suita- 
ble! while  to  others,  whose  digestion  is  gene- 
rally good,  they  are  hurtful,  "in  short,'' 
aays  Leeuwenhoek,  "  we  can  much  better 
judge  for  ourselves  as  to  what  screes  or  dis- 
agrees with  us,  than  pretend  to  advise  other 
people  what  is  good  ^et,  or  the  contrary."  t 
Experience,  enlightened  by  vigilant  good 
sense,  can  alone  determine  such  qtieationa  for 
each  person.  It  is  idle  to  assure  a  man  who 
finds  e^B  disagree  with  him,  that  "  they  are 
really  very  wholesome ;  "  and  not  less  idle  to 
warn  him  against  eggs,  or  anything  else, 
which  his  experience  pronounces  beneficial. 
The  blissful  being  who  knows  not,  except  by 
rumor,  what  is  the  diflerence  between  digesti- 
ble and  indigestible,  may  smile  at  Science 
and  our  exhortations ;  the  miserable  being 
whose  stomach  painfully  obtrudes  itself  upon 
bis  consciousness  by  importunities  not  to  be 
evaded,  and  by  clamours  not  to  be  outai^ued, 
may  gather  some  guiding  tight  from  general 

*  Pereira:  On />t> p.  282. 
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rules,  and  thus  by  vigilance  arrive  at  poutlve 
results  for  himself. 

Pastry. — ^There  are  two  kinds  of  jue-erust, 
called  "puff"  and  " short "  paste ;  of  then 
the  latter  is  the  most  digesUble,  because  the 
butter  is  thoroughly  mingled  with  the  dough,- 
and  is  by  this  means  in  that  state  of  minute 
subdivision  which,  when  treating  of  Fats  and 
Oils,  we  saw  to  be  necessary  for  its  proper 
digestion ;  moreover,  the  starch  is  also  thus 
comminuted.  In  puff  pastry  this  n  not  the 
case,  and  the  dough  forms  itBelf  intg  thin  and 
solid  layers.  "  All  pastry,"  according  to  Dz. 
Paris,  is  an  abomination.  I  verily  bebevv 
that  one  half  of  the  cases  of  indigesritm 
which  occur  after  dinner-parties  may  be  traced 
to  this  cause."  A  hard  sentence,  this,  oo 
juveniles  and  pastry-lovers,*  but  in  mit^^ 
tion  one  may  au^^t  that  the  offences  of 
pastry  lie  leas  in  its  own  rinful  compositkm, 
than  in  the  fact  of  its  succeeding  a  chaos  cf 
meats,  made-diehes,  and  mingled  vintages. 
The  gentleman  who  was  found  reeling  for- 
lorn and  helpless  against  the  railings,  on  hta 
way  home  afler  dining  with  a  friend,  hiccuped 
energetic  denunciations  against  that "  knudtW 
of  ham "  which  had  taken  the  steadineM 
from  his  legs,  and  the  singleness  from  ob- 
jects ;  in  like  manner  the  tart  which  is  inno- 
cent when  following  a  simple  joint,  may  be- 
come as  guilty  as  the  knuckle  of  ham  at  th« 
rear  cS  an  elaborate  dinner.  We  are  all 
to  over-eat  ourselves,  and  then  we  throw  th* 
blame  of  our  imprudraee  m  some  artide  of 
Ibod  not  in  itself  mors  olgecticmable  thaa 
the  others. 

Vegetabla. — The  immense  variety  of  vegft- 
table  food  cannot,  of  course,  be  even  indicated 
in  so  rapid  a  survey  as  this.  A  volum* 
might  be  written  on  the  bread-plants  alone. 
The  tropical :  rice,  plantain,  yam,  swee^ 
potato,  chayote,  arrow-root,  cassava,  brea^ 
fruit,  sago,  cocoa-nut,  taro,  and  date ;  and  th« 
ratrft-troiucal :  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oata,  buck^ 
wheat,  and  potatoes ;  with  maise,  whieh  it 
common  to  both  regions — these  alone  bu|k 
port  millions  of  human  beings,  and  are  justly 
named  "the  staff  of  life."  The  tropieal 
plants  yield  more  than  the  others;  wheat 
yields  on  an  average  only  five  or  six  fold  in 
northern  Europe,  and  eight  or  ten  told  in 
southern  Europe ;  but  rice  yields  a  hundred- 
fold. The  plantain  yields  133  times  as  much 
food  as  wheat  on  the  same  area.  With  « 
small  garden  round  his  hut  the  peasant  ou 
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support  his  family.  And  how  easy  is  subsist- 
ence in  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  where  sago 
grows  wild  in  the  woods,  and  a  man  goes 
into  the  forest  to  eat  his  bread,  as  we  to  cut 
our  firewood.  He  fells  the  tree,  dirides  it 
into  fleveral  pieces,  scrapes  the  pith  out, 
mixes  it  with  water,  strains  it,  and  there  is 
sago  meal  ready  for  use.*  The  bread  coun- 
tries have  been  geographically  indicated  by 
Schouw  as  follows  : — 

"  The  bread-line  extends  fiirthest  north  in 
Seandinavia,  for  in  Finmark  we  meet — only 
within  the  fiords,  it  is  .true— with  barley  and 
potatoes  up  to  IQP  N.  latitude  f  from  here  it 
sinks  both  to  the  east  and  west.  It  is  well 
known  that  neither  Iceland  nor  Greenland 
possess  bread-plants,  although  the  south  coarst 
of  the  former  lies  in  634°,  and  that  of  the 
latter  in  60°  N.  latitude ;  and  that  in  the 
FeroS  Islands,  although  lying  between  614° 
and  624^,  there  exists  but  an  inconsiderable 
culUvation  of  barley,  On  the  east  side  of 
North  America  the  bread-line  sinks  still 
further  to  the  south,  for  Labrador  and  New- 
foundland have  no  bread-plants,  and  the  limit 
can  scarcely  be  put  here  higher  than  50*^, 
consequmtlymuch  ftirther  south  than  in  Den- 
mark, where  the  plains  abound  in  com.  It 
extends  a  Uttle  fiirtfaer  north  on  the  western 
coast  of  North  America,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  possesses  a  warmer  climate  than  on 
the  east  side.  The  few  data  which  we  find 
here,  render  the  determination  of  the  north 
h'rait  rather  uncertain ;   it  can  scarcely  be 

filaced  higher  than  57°  or  58°.  Turning 
rom  Scandinavia  towards  the  east,  we  find  a 
depression  of  the  bread-line  eren  in  European 
Russia,  here  coming  by  67°  northward  of 
Archangel.  The  curve  lb  considerable  in 
Asiatic  Russia ;  at  Ob  the  north  limit  of 
bread  comes  to  60°,  at  Jenesi  to  60°,  at  Lena 
074^^,  and  in  Kamtochatka,  which  has  only  a 
slight  cultivation  of  com  in  the  most  southern 

Eart,  it  sinks  to  01^— thus  to  about  the  same 
Ltitude  as  on  the  east  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica. The  bread-line  has  thus  two  polar  and 
tro  equatorial  curves,  the  former  correspond- 
ing to  the  western,  and  the  latter  to  the 
eastern  sides  of  the  continent"  t 

On  survejing  the  list  of  nations  and  tribes 
whose  food  Is  principally,  or  entirely,  vege- 
table, we  are  naturally  led  to  ask  what  con- 
fidence is  due  to  that  party  in  America' and 
England  which  proclaims  Vegetarianism  to 
be  the  proper  creed  for  civilised  man,  and 
vegetable  food  the  healthiest  and  suitablest  in 
every  way.   Many  years  ago,  I  was  myself  a 
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convert  to  this  doctrine,  seduced  by  the  ex- 
ample and  enthusiasm  of  Shelley,  and,  for 
the  six  months  in  which  I  rigidly  adhered  to 
its  precepts,  could  find  no  sensihle  difference, 
except  that  I  was  able  to  study  immediately 
after  dinner.  It  soon  became  clear,  however, 
that  the  ailments  on  which  the  doctrine 
rests  for  support  would  not  withstand  phyuo- 
logtcal  scrutiny.  It  is  unnecessary  to  allude 
to  such  fantastic  Arguments  as  that  of  Rous- 
seau, who  maintained  vegetables  to  be  the 
proper  food,  because  we  have  two  breasts,  like 
the  vegetable  feeders ;  an  argument  as  worth- 
less as  the  counter-argument  of  Helvetius, 
that  flesh  is  the  only  proper  food,  because  we 
have  the  blind  intestine  short,  like  the  fiesh- 
fceders.  The  vegetarian  theory  is  at  variance 
with  the  plain  indications  afforded  by  our 
structure,  and  by  the  indications  no  less  plain 
afforded  by  our  practice.  The  structure  of 
our  teeth  and  intestinal  canal  points  to  a 
mixed  diet  of  flesh  and  vegetable ;  and  al- 
though tiie  practice  of  millions  may  be  to 
avoid  flesh  altogether,  it  is  equally  the  prac- 
tice of  millions  to  eat  it.  In  hot  climates 
there  seems  Utile  or  no  necessity  for  animal 
food ;  in  cold  climates  it  is  imperatively  de- 
manded. In  moderate  climates,  food  is  partly 
animal  and  partly  vegetable.  Against  in- 
stinct, so  manifested,  it  is  vain  to  argue;  any 
theorj'  of  food  which  should  run  counter  to  it 
stands  BeI^condemned.  Besides  this  massive 
evidence,  we  have  abundant  examples  in  indi- 
vidual cases  to  show  how  necessary  animal 
food  is  for  those  who  have  to  employ  much 
muscular  ex«Uon.  The  French  contractors 
and  manu&cturers  who  were  obliged  to  engage 
English  navvies  and  workmen,  because  French 
workmen  had  not  the  requisite  strength,  at 
last  resolved  to  try  the  efiect  of  a  more  liberal 
meat  diet;  and  by  giving  the  Frenchman  as 
ample  a  ration  of  meat  as  that  eaten  by  the 
Englishman,  the  difference  was  soon  reduced 
to  a  mere  nothing.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  popular  idea  of  one  Englishman  being' 
equal  to  three  Frenchmen,  was  found  by  con- 
tractors to  beltolerably  accturate,  one  English- 
man really  doing  the  work  of  two  and  a  half 
men ;  and  M.  Payen  remarks  that  the  con- 
sumption of  mutton  in  England  is  three  timea 
as  much  as  that  in  France,  in  proportion  to 
the  inhatntants.* 

Tea,  Coffee,  Chocolate,  Winet,  and  Beers, 
have  been  so  amply  and  lucidly  treated  by 

*  Fayen:  Des  Siitbmeu  Maentainit  p.  8. 
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Johnston  in  his  Ckemutry  of  Common  Life,  | 
thet  need  say  nothing  of  them  in  this  place, 
except  to  remark  that  they  are  all  undeniably 
nourishing,  although  seemingly  incapable  of 
entering  into  the  composition  of  any  tissue, 
so  that  their  physiological  value  is  still  a  mys- 
tery. 

"VVe  have  thus  surveyed  the  great  varieties 
of  food,  and  have  seen  hov  far  Science  is  from 
any  accurate  data  respecting  the  nutritive  value 
of  separate  substances.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  last  reqiuNte  will  ever  be  attained,  owing 
to  the  complexity  of  the  problem,  and  the 
aluAing  nature  of  the  data.  The  nutritive 
value  of  any  substance  is  necessarily  depend- 
ent on  the  relation  of  that  substance  to  the 
organism ;  but  that  relation  cannot  be  con- 
stant, because  the  organism  itself  is  frequently 
changing.  Moreover,  a  substance  which  under 
ordmary  circumstances  will  be  very  nutritious, 
suddenly  fails  to  nourish,  because  some  other 
substance  is  present,  or  some  other  substance 
is  absent.  Whenever  the  animal  is  a  various 
feeder,  variety  in  food  becomes  indispensable. 
Majandie  found  that  rabbits  could  not  subsist 
longer  than  a  fortnight  if  fed  on  a  single  ar- 
ticle of  thnr  ordinary  food,  such  as  carrots,  or 
cabbages,  or  barley ;  and  Ernest  Burdach 
made  the  following  experiment:  Taking  three 
rabbits  not  quite  full-grown,  but  all  three 
from  the  same  litter,  and  as  nearly  alike  as 
possible  in  size,  strength,  color,  form,  and 
sex;  to  the  one  he  gave  nothing  but  water 
and  potatoes,  which  were  furnished  ad  libitum ; 
it  ate  seven  ounces  on  the  first  day,  six  on  the 
second,  and  gradually  less  and  less ;  its  weight, 
which  on  the  seventh  day  was  161  gros,  was 
reduced  by  the  thirteenth  day  to  93  gros, 
ivhen  it  died  completely  exhausted.  The  sec- 
ond was  fed  in  the  same  way  with  barley ;  it 
ate  20  ffros  the  first  day,  14  the  third,  and  so 
on  less  and  less  i  in  the  fourth  week  it  expired. 
The  third  rabbit  vros  fed  on  alternate  days 
with  potatoes  and  barley,  and  its  wogbt  in- 
creased till  the  nineteenth  day ;  and  as  its 
weight  then  remained  stationary,  in  the  third 
week  both  potatoes  and  barley  were  given  to- 
gether, upon  which  the  weight  continued  to 
increase,  and  the  animal  retained  its  original 
vivacity. 

It  has  long  been  a  qnestion  what  quantity 
of  Food  is  requisite  for  the  proper  sustain- 
ment  and  repair  of  Uie  organism.  Like  most 
other  questions  of  the  kind,  it  can  be  answered 
only  in  an  approximative  manner,  predsifm 


being  impossible.  The  diffin^wes  of  indind- 
ual  organisms,  and  the  different  conditions  of 
these  organisms,  must  always  interfere  with 
any  attempt  at  accurate  estimates.  The  same 
man  must  necessarily  require  more  food  when 
in  activity  than  when  in  repose  ;  in  cold  cli- 
mates more  than  in  hot  chmates ;  and  althongh 
we  may  strike  an  average  which  shall  be  ac- 
curate enough  as  a  matter  of  figures,  of  what 
use  can  an  average  be  in  Pbysiolog>-  P  The 
man  to  be  fed  is  not  an  average.  A  hundred 
men  will  consume  an  amount  of  f^od  whidi 
may  be  accurately  divided  into  a  hondred 
parts ;  but  these  figures  give  us  no  real  clue 
to  the  quantity  needed  by  each  individual ; 
and  rations  founded  on  such  estimates  must 
necessarily  be  imperfect,  one  man  receivings 
more,  another  less,  than  is  required.  Individual 
experience  can  only  be  valid  for  the  iadivid- 
uaL  Valentin,  from  experiments  on  himself 
found  that  his  daily  consumption  was  rather 
more  than  six  pounds  of  solid  and  liquid  food ; 
but  Cornaro  for  fifty-eight  years  took  no  more 
than  12  ounces  of  solid  food,  and  14  ounces  of 
hght  wine.  Here  are  two  individual  experi- 
ences widely  discrepant.  It  is  clear  to  the 
physiologist  that  the  very  small  amount  at 
solid  food  taken  by  Cornaro  was  partly  com- 
pensated by  the  nutritive  value  of  the  wine, 
and  partly  by  the  fact  that  his  moderate  ac- 
tivity caused  a  lefts  demand  than  is  usual 
among  men ;  but  even  when  due  allowance  is 
made  for  such  elements,  we  are  brought  no 
nearer  to  a  correct  estimate,  because  we  have 
not  yet  determined,  and  perhaps  never  shall 
determine,  the  relative  nutritive  value  of  the 
different  articles  of  food ;  so  that  those  elabo- 
rate arraj-s  of  weights,  which  many  chemists 
and  physioIogistB  are  fond  of  producbg  as  ev- 
idence, are  vitiated  by  the  initial  feibcy 
supposing  that  vital  phenomena  can  be  reda^ 
ble  to  arithmetical  calculation. 

We  are  tempted  to  pause  for  a  moment  to 
notice  one  df  the  most  singular  of  these  mis- 
leading applications  of  arithmetic  to  life. 
Both  phrenologists  and  their  antagonists  con- 
stantly invoke  the  weight  of  the  brains  oS 
different  men  and  animals,  in  the  belief  that 
an  exact  correspondence  is  necessarily  estab* 
fished  between  so  many  ounces  of  nervous 
matter,  and  so  much  cerebral  activity;  but  it 
is  demonstrable  that  size  is  not  the  measure 
of  power,  unless  "  all  other  things  are  equal,'* 
and  they  never  are  equal,  in  two  different 
brains.   Nervous  tiasae  is  not  like  so  much 
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ult  or  chalk,  d^niie  in  compoBition,  present- 
ing every  where  pre(»sely  the  same  quantities 
of  water,  phoKphorous,  sulphur,  &c.;  nor  is 
it  every  where  precisely  similar  in  develop- 
ment, the  proportions  and  directions  of  its 
fibres  difliipng  in  different  brains,  and  at  dif- 
ferent ages  of  the  same  brain.  Yet  it  is  on 
these  two  qualities,  of  composition  and  devel- 
opment, that  the  functions  of  the  brain  will 
depend  for  their  relative  intensity ;  and  these 
are  not  ascertainable  by  measur«neDt  or 
weight.  To  weigh  the  brain*  of  two  men, 
with  a  view  of  determining  what  the  compar- 
ative intellectual  power  of  the  two  men  really 
was,  is  as  chimerical  as  to  weigh  two  men  in 
the  scales  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what 
amount  of  muscular  energy,  dexterity,  and 
.endurance  each  possesses.  Indeed,  the  error 
never  could  have  gained  acceptance  for  a 
moment,  if  a  true  conception  of  biolc^ical 
philosophy  had  been  prevalent,  because  such 
a  conception  would  have  repudiated  the  at- 
tempt to  explain  vital  or  psychological  phe- 
nomena by  the  methods  f^tive  only  in 
Phyucs. 

Quitting  these  estimates,  and  interrogating 
experience,  we  find  the  most  singuhir  and  in- 
explicable difierences  in  the  quantities  of  food 
which  individuals  require,  and  in  the  quanti- 
ties which  they  will  consume  if  permitted. 
As  a  general  rule,  more  is  eaten  in  cold  cli- 
mates than  in  hot  climates ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  to  us  that  the  reason  of  this  is 
the  one  advanced  by  Liebig  when  he  says, 
"  Our  clothing  is  merely  an  equivalent  for  a 
certain  amount  of  food ;  the  more  warmly  we 
are  clad,  the  less  urgent  becomes  the  appetite 
for  food,  because  the  loss  of  heat  by  cooling, 
and  consequently  the  amount  of  heat  to  be 
supplied  by  food,  is  diminished."  The  rek- 
tion  between  cold  and  food  is  more  complex 
than  that  I  and  when  Liehig  xefiers  to  the 
gluttony  of  the  Samoyedes,  he  overlooks  the 
gluttony  of  the  UottentoU,  which  is  quite  as 
remarkable.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  we  were  to  go 
naked  like  certain  savage  tribes,  or  if  in 
hunting  and  filing  we  were  exposed  to  the 
same  degrees  of  cold  as  the  Samoyedes,  we 
should  be  able  with  ease  to  consume  half  of  a 
calf,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  of  tallow  candles 
into  the  bargain,  daily,  as  warmly-clad  travel- 
lers have  related  with  astonishment  of  theae 
people.  We  should  then  also  be  able  to  take 
the  same  quantity  of  brandy  or  train-oil  with- 
out bad  eSbetSi  because  the  caiboo  and  hy- 


drogen of  these  substances  would  only  suffice 
to  keep  up  the  equilibrium  between  the  exter- 
nal temperature  and  that  of  our  bodies." 
This  sounds  very  plausible  as  long  as  we  con- 
fine our  attention  to  Samoyedes,  but  it  is 
overthrown  by  the  statement,  recorded  by 
Barrow  in  his  Travels  in  Southern  Africa^ 
that  the  Hottentots  are  the  greatest  gluttons 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Ten  Hottentots  ate 
a  middling-sized  ox  in  three  days;  and  three 
Bo^esmaiis  bad  a  sheep  given  them  about  five 
in  tlie  evening,  which  was  entirely  consumed 
before  nom  of  the  following  day.  "They 
continued  to  eat  all  night,  without  sleep  and 
without  intennission*  till  they  finished  the 
whole  animal.  After  this  their  lank  bellies 
were  distended  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
looked  less  like  human  beings  than  before." 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  regions  of  Lap- 
land and  Xorwayarenot  remarkable  for  their 
voracity,  nor  are  the  Icelanders ;  a  sufficient 
proof  that  mere  temperature  is  not  the  sole 
cause  of  excessive  eating,  since  such  excess  is 
observable  in  hot  cUmates,  and  not  always  ob- 
servable in  cold  climates.  ^ 

Although  Liebig's  statement  cannot  be  1ao- 
cepted,  b^ng  indeed  only  one  of  the  conclu- 
Nms  deduced  from  his  theory  of  respiratoiy 
food,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that, 
without  referring  excesuve  gluttony  to  cold, 
we  are  justified  in  referring  an  increase  of 
appetite  to  cold ;  and  the  increase  is  perfectly 
intelligible :  more  exercise  must  be  taken  in 
cold  weather  to  develop  the  necessary  amount 
of  animal  heat,  more  tissue  must  be  wasted, 
and  consequently  more  supply  is  needed  for 
repair.  "  He  who  is  well  fed,"  says  Sir  John 
Roes,  **  resists  cold  better  than  the  man  who 
is  stinted ;  while  starvation  from  cold  follows 
but  too  soon  a  starvation  in  food."  The  same 
writer  thinks,  that  not  ^^ly  should  voyagers 
to  the  polar  npoou  Uke  more  food  than 
luual,  but  it  would  be  very  desirahle  indeed 
if  the  men  could  acquire  the  taste  for  Grven- 
laod  food,  Nuce  all  experience  has  shown  that 
the  large  use  of  oil  and  fot  meats  is  the  true 
secret  of  life  in  these  countries,  and  that  the 
natives  cannot  subsist  without  it,  becoming 
diseased,  and  djing,  with  a  more  meagre 
diet" 

The  accounts  which  travellers  give  of  the 
quanli^  of  food  which  can  be  consumed  art 
extraordinary.  Sir  John  iloss  estimates  that 
an  Esquimaux  will  eat  perhaps  twenty  pounds 
of  flesh  and  «1  daily.  Compare  this  wilhValr 
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entin'B  six  pounds,  or  with  Comaro'fl  twelve 
ounces  of  solids,  and  fourteen  ounces  of  wine  1 
Captain  Parr>-  tried,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
how  much  an  E-squimaux  htd,  who  was  scarcely 
{iiU-grown,  would  consume  if  left  to  himself, 
The  following  articles  were  weighed  before 
being  given.  He  was  twenty  hours  getting 
tbrough  them,  and  certainly  did  not  consider 
the  quantity  extraordinaay: 


Sea-horse  flesh  hard  frozen, 
"         "  boiled. 
Breed  and  bread-dust, 


Lb.  Oz. 


4 
4 
12 


to 


To  this  must  be  added  one  and  a  quarter 
pint  of  rich  gravy-soup,  thrre  wine-glasses  of 
raw  spirits,  one  tumbler  of  strong  grog,  and 
one  gallon  one  pint  of  water.  Captain  Coch- 
rane, in  his  Journey  through  Huaaia  and 
Siberian  Tartary,  relates  that  the  Admiral 
Saritcheff  was  informed  that  one  of  the 
Takuti  ate  in  four-and-twenty  hours  the  hind 
quarter  of  a  large  ox,  twenty  pounds  of  fat, 
and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  melted  butter 
for  his  drink.  To  test  the  truth  of  this  aute- 
ment.  the  admiral  gave  him  a  thick  porridge 
of  rice  Iioiled  down  with  tlirce  pounds  of  but- 
ter, weighing  together  twenty-eight  pounds ; 
and  although  the  glutton  had  already  break- 
fasted, he  sat  down  to  it  with  great  eager- 
ness, and  consumed  the  whole  without  stir- 
ring fi'om  tlie  spot.  Captain  Cochrane  also 
states  that  he  has  seen  three  Yakulis  devour 
a  reindeer  at  a  meal  j  and  a  calf  weighing 
about  two  hundred  ])ounds  is  not  too  much 
for  a  meal  of  five  of  tiiese  gluttons.* 

These  facts  are  curious,  but  of  course  they 
throw  no  light  on  the  qiieRtiun,  liow  much 
food  an  individual  requires  to  keep  himself 
alive  and  active.  Nor,  indeed,  has  any  method 
}-et  been  devised  which  could  elucidate  that 
point.  We  can  never  feel  confident  that  the 
quantity  taken  is  not  somewhat  more,  or 
somewhat  less,  than  would  really  be  advan- 
tagcou!<.  If  a  man  is  active  on  six  pounds 
daily,  iie  might  be  perhaps  stronger  on  six 
and  a  half ;  and  if  six  and  a  hulf  should 
prove  the  precise  amount  which  kept  his 
weight  unaltered,  it  would  only  do  so  under 
precisely  similar  conditions,  and  we  know 
that  on  di^rent  days  he  will  waste  different 
quantities. 

Some  catrepillara  daily  eat  double  their 
vejfht  in  food}  a  cow  eats  46  lb.  daily; 
*  Peratn:  On  Dicttpi^UAI. 
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and  a  mouse  eats  eight  timea  as  mvA,  m 
proportion  to  its  own  weight,  as  is  eaten  by  i 
man.  But  when  such  facta  are  dted,  we  mntf 
bear  in  mind  the  enormous  differences  in  tlie 
nature  of  foods  thus  weighed,  their  relatiw 
amounts  of  water,  and  indigestible  matoiii 
The  same  caution  is  requiiiite  in  speaking 
man's  diet.  It  has  been  Tariously  eompirtei 
Sanctoriua  estimated  it  at  6  lb.,  Rve  5  ft. 
and  7  lb.,  Home  at  4  lb.  3  oz.,  and  Valeittii 
in  bis  own  person  at  6  lb.  Such  estimatti 
were  too  contradictory  to  afford  any  cloc 
The  chemists  bethought  Ihem  oF  securing  tiw 
requisite  precitnon  by  taking;  the  amount  d 
carbiHiic  acid  expelled  during  the  twenty 
four  hours  as  the  standard  of  the  amount  of 
carbon  necessary,  and  the  amount  of  nra 
expelled  in  the  same  period,  as  the  standard 
of  nitrogen  neeessarj'.  Tables  were  the! 
drawn  up  setUng  forth  the  separate  items  df 
food  requisite  to  supply  this  waste.  ^A, 
apart  from  the  profound  distrust  with  whidi 
sucii  chemical  reasonings  should  be  regaiM, 
tliere  :s  this  separate  source  of  distrust,  Uut 
each  man  necessarily  wastes  different  vpuA- 
ties  under  different  conditions ;  if,  tberdoin 
our  analyuB  of  food  correctly  represented  the 
amounts  of  carbon  and  nitrt^^  asaimiUtrd 
(which  it  does  not),  we  should  still  have  U 
construct  a  special  table  for  each  individoil 
at  each  season  of  the  year,  and  under  vaiyiiy 
conditions. 

The  question  is  really  one  of  importanet, 
when  we  have  to  apportion  the  rations  of 
pRU{)ers,  prisoners,  soldiers,  and  satlon. 
Here  we  are  forced  to  strike  an  average,  al- 
though we  know  that  on  anj  average  one 
man  wilt  necessarily  hare  more,  and  another 
less,  than  is  absolutely  requisite  j  but  the 
possibility  of  arranf^ng  matters  otherviae, 
unless  food  be  so  abundant  that  it  maybi 
left  to  the  discretion  of  each  to  eat  whatever 
amount  he  pleases,  forces  the  adoption  of 
some  standard  which  experience  rectifies  on 
the  whole.  Dr.  Perelra  has  furnished  seveni 
dietaries  adopted  for  masses  of  men,  ami 
from  these  the  following  is  taken. 

The  scale  of  diet  in  the  Royal  Navy  ii 
thus  given  in  the  Regulations: — 

"  There  shall  ho  allowed  to  evwy  person  tbe 
following  quantities  of  provisiotts  >^ 

Bread,  

Beer,  

Cocoa,  




I  lb. 

:  galloB. 

1  Ol. 

I  1-SOI. 
I  lb. 
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VegeUblM.  1-2  lb. 

Tea,  1-1  OB. 

"  When  fresh  meat  and  vegetable*  are  not 
issaed,  there  shall  be  allowed  in  liea  thereof — 

Salt  beef,  3-4  lb.  i  alter-  (  Salt  pork,  3-4  lb. 
Floor,     3-4  lb.  }  nateljr )  Fease,  1-3  pint. 
"  And  weekly,  whether  £re8h  or  salt  meat  be 
Inaed, — 

Oatmeal,  1-S  pint. 

Vinegar,  1-3  pint." 

The  daily  allovanoe  to  tlie  eommon  Boldier 
in  Great  Britain  is  1  lb.  of  bread  and  |  lb. 
of  meat,  making  together  196  oz.  of  solid 
food  weekly ;  for  this  he  pays  a  fixed  eum, 
namely,  6d.  daily,  whatever  may  be  the  mar- 
ket price.  He  furnishes  hiiuflelf  with  other 
provisions. 

An  to  the  quantity  each  man  should  eat 
when  unrestricted,  it  is  to  be  determined  by 
himelf  atone.  We  nil,  notoriously,  eat  too 
mtichi  and  eonsequentty  waste  much  food, 
even  when  we  do  not  injure  ourselves.  Our 
■enaations  are  the  surest  guides,  yet  tiiey  do 
iiot  always  tell  ua  with  sufficient  distinctness 
nhen  we  have  had  enoi^h :  one  thing  is  very 
ctlear,  that  to  force  the  appetite— to  eontinue 


eating  after  the  stomach  haa  once  suggested 
"  enough  " — is  sure  to  be  injurious ;  and  hoa- 
pitable  hosts,  no  less  than  anxious  parents- 
should  refrain  from  pressing  food  on  a  reluc- 
tant appetite,  (br  it  is  not  kindness,  althou^ 
kindly  meant. 

In  cfoHng  here  our  surrej^we  must  confess 
that  it  has  exhibited  few  reliable  scientific 
data.  Indeed,  to  some  readers  it  may  have 
seemed  tliat  our  efforts  have  been  mainly 
revolutionary,  shaking  foundations  which 
promised  security,  and  disturbing  the  equani- 
mity of  Rcientilic  speculation.  It  is  a  fact 
that  Physiologj*  is  at  present  in  too  incom- 
plete a  condition  to  answer  the  chief  ques- 
tions raised  respecting  Food  ;  and  this  fact  it 
was  desirable  to  bring  into  the  clear  light  of 
evidence ;  for  on  all  accounts  it  is  infinitely 
better  that  we  should  understand  our  igno- 
rance, than  that  we  should  continue  believing 
in  hypotheses  which  enlighten  none  of  the 
obscurities  gathering  round  the  question.  It 
is  iu  Tun  that  we  impatiently  turn  our  eyes 
away ;  the  darkness  never  disappears  merely 
because  we  cease  to  look  at  it. 


Abtificial  Treth. — A  correspondent  in- ' 
quires,  "what  is  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  i 
artificial  teeth  into  England  or  Europe ! "  To 
this  Query  there  is  an  authority  qnoted  (p.  395), 
showing  that  they  were  not  uncommon  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  (anno  1609}  in  England.  Bat 
that  this  substitute  for  nature's  decapr  was  usual 
in  the  days  of  the  Homan  Emperors  u  confirmed 
by  a  caustic  epigram  of  a  witty  poet : 

"  Thais  habet  nigros,  niveos  Lecania  dentes ; 
Quaj  ratio  csti  emptot  hsec  babet,  ilia  euos." 

Martial,  Efrig.  v.  43. 

—NiHm  and  Qkctms. 


Tom  TnnKS  and  tqb  Peasant. — It  hap- 
pened that  the  great  basso  and  Tom  Thumb 
were  in  the  same  hotel  at  Paris,  when  a  pagian 
who  had  heard  of  the  great  little  man,  came  up 
(torn  Epinal  to  Paris  on  purpose  to  get «  sight 
of  this  mutium  in  parvo.  The  exhibition  was 
dosed,  and  Tom  was  to  quit  Paris  tlie  next  day. 
The  countryman  must  and  would  see  him. 
"Where  did  lie  lodge?"  "Hotel  de  Paris." 
Pays  hurries  to  the  hotel.  M.  Ponce  found  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  P.  T.  Bamum,  Esq. 
Fbor  simpleton!  The  fame  of  Mr.  Bamum 
had  not  yet  extended  to  Epinal.  Ue  told  his 
story,  and  urged  his  suit  with  snch  pertinscinr 
that  Bamum  at  length  pretended  to  yield. 
"  Mr.  Thumb  is  not  here  at  present.  You  will 
find  him  in  the  room  jnst  overhead."  The 
countryman  mounted  the  Btaiis,  and  rung  at 


Lablache's  door.  "  Pardon,"  said  he,  entering, 
"  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Thumb  livdd  here."  La- 
blache,  who,  it  is  well  known,  rejoiced  in  tbo 
most  ample  proportions,  took  the  joke  at  once. 
"Como  in  — I  am  Tom  Thumb."  "  Whnt, 
what!"  said  the  petrified  provincial,  "you  Mr. 
Thumb  ?  I  thought  he  was  no  bigger  than  my 
thumb  I"  "Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  universal 
basso,  "  when  in  public  I  compress  myself,  and 
am  very  small  indeed ;  bat  when  at  homo  /  put 
mytdfatmytoMel" 


Ds.  RoDTH. — I  observe  that  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  Magdalen's  works  extend  over  a  period 
of  sixty-nine  years  (1784  to  1853).  Is  there 
any  other  author  of  ancient  or  modem  times 
that  can  equal  this?  The  neatest  approach  to 
it  that  I  cou  remember  is  Ruysrh,  a  Dutch  anat- 
omist, whose  publications  included  the  space  of 
sixty-five  years  from  first  to  last. — Notes  and 

LiTE&AL  IiEARKBBS. — A  schoolmastcr,  wish- 
ing his  pupils  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  faith,  illus* 
trated  it  urns : — "  Here  is  an  apple — you  see  it, 
and  therefore  know  that  it  is  there ;  bnt  when  I 
place  it  under  this  teacup,  yon  have  faith  that  It 
IS  there,  though  you  no  longer  see  it."  The 
lads  seemed  to  understand  perfectly;  and  tlie 
next  time  the  master  asked  them,  "  What  is 
fiuth?"  they  answered,  with  one  accord,  "An 
apple  under  a  teacup."  ' 
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From  Hotuehold  Wwds. 
JOHN  CmXAMAS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Goldsmith,  vhea  he  wished  to  show  a 
philosophic  traveller  calmly  surveying  the 
passions,  foibL's,  and  inconsistencies  of  Euro- 
pean life,  cliose  for  his  purpose  a  Chinese. 
Ilad  Golds^mith  written  Iiis  Citizen  of  the 
World  in  these  days,  be  would  have  had 
farllier  to  seek  than  the  "  flowery  land "  for 
the  ideal  of  an  impassive  observer. 

Xot  only  are  Europeans  and  Americans 
forcing  their  way  into  the  fortress  of  Chinese 
society ;  but  now  Diinamen  themselves, — 
contrary  to  their  long-established  usages  and 
habits,  and  in  defiance  of  imperial  edicts, — 
are  swarming  (no  other  word  is  bo  expressive 
of  the  manner  of  their  emigration)  into  other 
climes.  First,  California  was  invaded  by 
Mon;;olian  hosts  ;  next,  when  the  news  of  the 
colonial  gold-discovcries  arrived  at  Hong- 
Kong,  Australia,  was  favored  by  Celestial 
visitants.  The  colonists,  for  some  time, 
looked  on  placidly,  and  grinned  responsive 
greetings  when  they  met  long  lines  of  these 
gentry  marching  to  the  gold-fields, — always 
in  Indian  file,  and  each  with  his  bamboo  ]>ole 
and  evenly  balanced  panniers, — the  very  men 
who,  painted  upon  plates,  had  lurked  under 
meat,  and  lain  in  soup  fur  generations.  But 
the  case  grew  to  he  serious.  The  first  men 
who  came  out  of  China  prospered,  and  wrote 
home  for  their  friends.  Then  came  their 
cousins,  not  by  tens,  nor  by  hundreds,  but  by 
thousands;  not  in  single  spies,  but  whole 
battalions ;  and  one  old  Mandarin,  who  was 
examined  before  a  legislative  committee, 
placidly  informed  the  chairman,  that  "  all 
China  was  coming."  His  announcement  failed 
to  produce  the  display  of  intense  satisfaction 
that  he  might  have  looked  for. 

The  Victorian  colonists  became,  in  fact, 
uneasy  and  alarmed.  **  The  question,"  said 
a  member  of  the  Le^lature,  **  resolves  itself 
into  this : — Shall  Australia  be  Mongolian  or 
Anglo-Saxon  P  "  Restrictive  measures  of  a 
strictly  Chinese  character  were  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  Chinese  out  of  the 
country.  But  John  Chinaman  easily  outwitted 
our  colonial  lawgivers  j  for,  to  evade  the  new 
laws,  he  had  only  to  land  in  the  adjoining 
colonies,  and  to  proceed  overland  to  the  Vic- 
torian Dorado.  It  was  found  that  the  num- 
bers of  the  Chinese  increased  j  ust  as  rapidly  as 
before.  At  the  last  census,  in  1857,  the  total  i 
population  of  Victoria  was  four  hundred  and  1 


IN  AUSTRALIA. 

three  thousand  souls,  and  of  that  Bnate 

about  one-tenth  were  Chinese. 

The  question  of  Chineae  immigration  isM 
our  Austraiian  colonies  has  been  Tariondf 
discussed.  Every  class  considers  it  from  its 
own  point  of  view.  The  Melbourne  mo- 
chant*  and  up-country  store-keepers  ore  sni- 
ious  that  Chinamen  should  be  admitted  wiib- 
out  check ;  because  they  add  to  the  nombcr 
of  their  customers.  Colonists  who  neitherbif 
nor  sell,  and  those  who  have  adopted  Ait 
tralia  as  their  home,  object  to  the  presents 
of  large  numbers  of  men,  whose  halats  ui 
vices  are  obnoxious  and  repu^ant  to  tbok 
Other  aspects  of  the  case  ore  the  rel^os^ 
the  legal,  and  the  medical.  Cle^^ymea  km 
Chinese  immigration,  in  order  that  the  bete* 
fits  of  Christianity  and  JBuropean  dvlisstiis 
may  be  extended  to  benighted  Asiatics.  Lav- 
yers, — albeit,  deriving  no  slight  feeiauatj 
benefit  from  the  litigious  propensities  d 
Chinamen, — view  with  alarm  the  great  inftnx 
of  a  people  whose  language  is  a  mysterjiSod 
whose  means  of  combination  for  anv  pmpoM^ 
may  therefore  be  efiectually  and  secretlj  at- 
tured.  The  medical  world  professes  dmd 
lest  some  contagious  disease  should  makcte 
appearance — say  small-pox — amongst  the  » 
vaccinated  and  not  over-clean  Mongolia 
hordes. 

If  we  may  trust  the  Melbourne  pre«.  Job 
Chinaman's  company  is  certainly  no  pleasoit 
to  be  desired.  "  The  Chinese  element," 
the  editor  of  the  Age,  "  is  not  only  unchai^ 
ably  foreign  j  it  is,  besides,  imbued  with  *ud 
inherent  corruptive  influences,  that  its  pret- 
ence has  a  directly  demoraliang  eflecL* 
The  Herald  writes  in  a  lihe  strain : — "Tin 
commercial  advantages  which  we  derive  froa 
their  presence  do  not  compensate  ibr  the 
gradation  which,  question  the  fact  as  we  may, 
is  felt  by  the  European,  and  all  of  Europess 
descent,  in  bang  associated  with  the  ChhiM 
in  the  numerical  proportion  which  th^assaat 
in  this  community.  The  disgust  which  tbdr 
habits  excite  is  not  limited  to  the  man  o. 
refined  tastes,  but  is  felt  by  all  sorts  and 
ditions,  from  the  humblest  digger  oa  the 
gold-fields  to  the  honorable  member  on  hit 
easy  seat  in  the  Legislative  Council"  The 
Argus  newspaper  formerly  adopted  the  sanr 
views,  but  has  since  come  to  an  opponle 
ion. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  has  seen  math  d 
the  Chinese  charaeter  developed  on  the  gcl^ 
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fields  of  Auetralia ;  and  be  is  bound  to  admit, 
that  many  of  the  charges  brought  against  it 
ore  true.  The  Chinese  in  Australia  never 
apeak,  truth  when  a  fokehood  better  Berves 
the  purpose  of  the  moment  j  and,  vhen  they 
liBve  a  chance  of  filching  from  the  European, 
nothing  can  escape' thrir  fingers.  They  are 
adepts  in  the  making  of  fiilae  gold ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  keep  them  front  fouling  the  water- 
holes  by  which  all  are  supplied, — a  matter  of 
much  moment  in  a  warm,  dry  climate.  Nor 
is  this  the  worst.  Women,  and  children  of 
tender  age  frequently  receive  gross  insult  and 
outrage  at  their  hands ;  so  that  it  is  not  safe 
Iot  a  family  to  live  near  their  encampments. 
The  colonial  public  was  recently  shocked  by 
the  gross  cruelty  invoked  in  details  of  the 
forcible  expulsion  of  the  Chinese  from  the 
Buckland  dif^gs.  Subsequent  information 
showed,  that  insults  offered  by  them  to  the 
families  of  Europefui  residents,  had  provoked 
j^utrage  in  retaliation. 

Again,  their  habits  are  not  pleasant 
Crouching  in  low  squat  tents ;  huddled  to- 
gether J  dirty  in  their  own  persons ;  careless 
of  the  removal  of  filth  from  their  dwellings; 
Australian  Chinese  in  encampment  create  a 
very  Tartarus  of  foul  sights  and  foul  smells. 

The  absence  of  females  is,  no  doubt,  a  source 
of  terrible  depravity.  Only  two  Chinese 
women  are  known  to  be  living  among  forty 
thousand  men. 

It  is  now  fair  to  state  the  good  points  in 
John's  character.  He  is  industrious,  and  as 
his  frugal  diet  will  allow  him  to  Bubaist  by 
washing  the  refuse  left  by  English  miners, 
his  patient  perseverance  is  often  rewarded  by 
the  discovery  of  overlooked  bits  of  rich  soil. 
He  is  courteous  in  his  general  demeanor, 
especially  to  strangers.  There  ia  a  small,  and 
feebly-supported  Chinese  mission  in  Australia. 
The  principal  agent,  a  Mr.  Young,  assisted  by 
two  Chinese  converts,  goes  into  their  camps, 
and  explains  to  them  the  tenets  of  Christian- 
ity ;  and  he  records,  that  the  politeness  in- 
variably shown  to  him  is  for  superior  to  any- 
thing he  baa  been  used  to,  among  Europeans. 

But  it  is  in  the  courts  of  justice  that  John 
Bhines,  a  bright  and  balefiil  star.  The  cere- 
mony of  swearing  Chinese  witnesses  was  first 
performed  by  cutting  off  a  cock's  head.  But 
fowls  cost  fifteen  to  tjfrenty  shillings  a  couple ; 
furthermore,  Chinese  witnesses  usually  num- 
ber ten  or  twelve  on  each  side.  The  slaughter 
of  oodu,  therefore,  was  too  coatly,  eren  for  a 


gold  country.  Then  the  breaking  of  a  piece 
of  china  was  resorted  to ;  till  the  police  and 
magistrates  differing,  as  to  whose  duty  it  was 
to  supply  the  crodcery,  it  was  averred  by  the 
Chmese,  that  the  act  at  blowing  out  a  lighted 
candle  waa  as  binding  on  thar  consciences. 
Then  wax-matches  and  ludfers  came  into  use  t 
until,  at  last,  the  oath  resolved  itself  into  a  puff 
at  a  piece  of  ignited  paper. 

The  only  way  of  communicatiug  with  the 
magistrates,  or  jury,  is  by  the  intervention  of 
an  interpreter,  himself  a  Chinaman;  who,  to 
his  more  public  duties,  often  joiiis  the  private 
business  of  advocate ;  so  that  the  very  man 
who  translates  the  replies  of  the  witnesses, 
and  upon  whose  good  faitb  the  decision  must 
depend,  is,  in  fact  the  paid  agent  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Of  coone,  under  such  circumstances 
his  witnesses  are  never  found  to  disagree  in 
the  minuteBt  particular. 

The  difficulty  of  identifjing  Chinese  offend- 
ers is  also  very  great,  on  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary likeness  one  Chinaman  bears  to  an- 
other. This  is  increased  by  the  &cility  vrith 
which  they  come  forward  to  prove  an  alibi, — 
a  form  of  evidence  in  which  they  take  supreme 
delight. 

The  propriety  of  obtaining,  from  Hong- 
Kong,  Chinese  interpreters  of  European  birth 
or  extraction,  has  been  debated  lately  in  the 
Victorian  Assembly.  In  this  debate  the  pres- 
ent Attorney-General  of  the  colony,  referred 
to  a  very  important  case  of  an  action  of  a 
Chinese  against  an  Eoropean,  which  rested 
-idmost  entirely  on  Chinese  testimony.  All  in 
court  at  that  trial  felt  the  absolute  necessity 
of  having  impartial  interpreters  to  translate 
the  evidence,  and  communicate  with  the  wit- 
nesses. There  was  an  inteq)reter  on  each 
side,  and  a  third,  apparently  to  keep  the 
others  awake — as  they  showed  (owing  doubt- 
less to  their  great  use  of  opium)  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  go  to  sleep  during  the  whole  triaL 
They  had  to  be  awakened  some  twenty  or 
thirty  times,  the  judge  being  at  his  wits'  end, 
as  to  what  be  should  get  on  his  notes. 

The  Chinese  residing  in  Australia  are 
usually — and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
lest  we  judge  of  a  whole  race  by  its  offscoup- 
ing — of  the  very  lowest  class.  They  are 
brought  over,  in  lai^  gangs,  by  speculative 
countrymen  of  thnr  own,  under  condition  of 
working  in  the  gold-mines,  and  they  seldom 
apply  themselves  to  any  other  sort  of  labor. 
The  **  headman,"  as  he  is  tanned,  tupplica 
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Ihem  with  food,  principally  rice,  and  also  with 
Bhflter  and  tools.  In  return,  he  receives  a 
fixed  proportion  of  the  gold  obtained  by 
tfaem  j  Bnd  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of 
either  pnrty  breaking  faith. 

But  the  headman's  gains  are  not  limited  to 
his  share  of  the  gold.  He  is  usually  store- 
keeper, opium-seller,  and  gambling-house- 
keeper to  the  fraternity.  In  the  center  of 
tbe  squalid  tents,  vhich  oooatitute  a  Chinese 
"  camp,"  one  erection  of  a  superior  h^ht 
and  nze,  is  distinguished  by  a  red  flag,  in- 
scribed with  mystic  hieroglyphics.  This  is 
the  abode  of  the  headman,  and  here  the 
Chinese  miners  assemble  to  spend  surplus 
gains ;  chiefly  on  opium  smoking  and  gam- 
bling. Quail  fights  and  cockchafer  matches 
are  favorite  amusements.  One  method  of 
spending  time  and  money  is  remarkable  for 
its  combination  of  the  uttermost  stretch  of 
laziness  with  an  intense  exatement  Each 
gambler  places  before  himself  a  lump  of  su- 
gar :  all  lie  still  as  sleepers,  until  he  upon 
whose  lump  a  fly  first  settles,  wins  the  stakes. 

When  John  Chinaman  lands  in  the  colony 
he  is  invariably  clothed  in  the  blue,  padded 
jerkin,  short  wide  trowsers,  peculiar  shoes, 
and  targe  conical  wicker-ware  hat  of  his  na- 
tive liind.  But,  when  he  has  earned  money 
enough,  he  casta  aside  this  dress,  and  clothes 
himself  after  the  manner  of  the  European. 
If  hfi  can  afford  to  array  his  legs  in  enamelled 
knee-boots  with  scarlet  tops,  and  his  person 
in  a  black  frock  coat,  he  is  sure  to  do  so. 
Then,  with  a  red  silk  sash  tied  round  his 
waist,  a  tall  black  hat  on  hia  head,  a  cane  in 
his  Imnd,  one  or  two  gold  rings  on  his  fingers, 
and  a  Manilla  cheroot  in  his  mouth,  he  feels 
that  he  is  a  dereloped  creature,  and  is  proud 
of  his  appearance.  His  tail,  of  course  disap- 
pears in  one  of  the  earlier  stages  of  his  trans- 
formation :  the  razor  also  has  been  laid  aside ; 
and,  by  the  time  that  he  bursts  into  his  full 
splendor  of  tailoring,  a  crop  of  carefully-oiled, 
but  somewhat  stubbly  black  hair  has  grown 
over  his  once  well-shaven  face. 

In  the  article  of  diet  also,  John  undergoes 
a  wondrous  change.  On  his  first  arrival,  he 
is,  perforce,  content  with  a  handful  of  rice, 
and  a  little  curry;  he  esteems  himself  sin- 
gularly fortunate  if  he  be  occasionally  able 
to  procure  a  few  scraps  and  bones  of  meat 
As  the  gold  finds  its  way  out  of  mother  earth 
into  his  pockets,  he  expands  the  borden  of 
his  bill  of  fare.   Choice  joint*  of  meet,  and  a 
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plentiful  supply  of  vegetables,  are  freely  pur- 
chased ;  for  he  is  not  parsimonious.  No  price 
is  too  high  to  keep  him  from  a  meal  on  Innli 
— espccisHy  male  bird* — of  any  kinds  ;  Msi 
he  is  not  lets  fond  of  pork.  Be  it  observed, 
too,  that  a  Chinaman  can  coax  a  pig  as  m 
other  being  can.  A  pig  ia,  in  the  hands  of 
every  Chinaman  what  the  horse  is  in  tbi 
hands  of  Mr.  Rarey. 

The  Chinese  communicate  tc^ther  throng 
out  the  country.  As  the  stage-wagon  cob 
along,  one  of  them  may  often  be  obseml 
stahoned  by  the  road-aide.  When  tbe  eonfc 
passes,  he  springs  upon  the  atep,  and  ex- 
changes a  few  words  with  fellow-couotrynci 
inside.  Presently  another  man  repeats  da 
operation  j  and,  in  this  way,  information  of  tb 
rise  or  fall  of  articles  of  commerce,  or  then' 
nations  in  the  price  of  gold  at  Melbminw, 
travels  throughout  their  communitv  n  tine 
to  he  of  use,  before  the  Euro])ean  atotvkeepen 
on  the  gold-fields  can  take  adrantage  <^  iL 

The  Chinese  are  nd  alow  to  adapt  tbta- 
selves  to  English  institutions,  when  itsrib 
their  purpose.  Last  August,  there  wai  held 
at  Ballarat  a  Chinese  public  meetbg,  to  jry 
test  against  the  lestcietaTe  policy  of  theGo» 
emment.  Speeches  were  made,  rewlnUoa 
were  passed,  and  a  petition  was  adopted  ■mioA 
received  the  signatures  of  two  thousand  eig)< 
hundred  and  six  Chinamen,  and  was  subie 
quently  presented  to  »he  Legislative  Aisen- 
biy.  By  the  laws  of  Victoria,  any  naturalittd 
foreigner  is  admitted  to  the  full  rights  and 
privileges  of  British  subjeeta ;  so  that — 1&( 
form  of  the  Parliamentary  oath  ofieriog  BD 
impediment — we  may,  po&aihly,  at  no  distant 
date,  hear  of  Chu  A-Luk  or  John  O-Hey  {two 
welt-known  Chinese  characters)  figurii^ii 
the  colonial  legislature.  The  honorable  meit- 
ber  may  even  aspire  to  the  commiaaionersh^ 
of  Trade  and  Customs,  or  to  the  Chief  Seo^ 
taryship  itself. 

The  Chinese  make  free  use  of  the  EngGik 
press,  in  which  their  advertisements  oftco 
appear.  Moreover,  a  weekly  newspqier. 
printed  in  their  own  language,  now  drculaUs 
largely  aniong  them. 

The  presence,  in  such  large  numbers,  of 
these  strange  peojile,  has  rendered  necessary, 
even  to  European  traders,  the  use  of  aigas 
and  placards,  in  the  Chinese  character.  Of 
course,  these  can  only  be  written  or  under 
stood  by  thenuelrea,  and  they  aometunrs  titt 
adTantageofthiibcttothetzader'acaat.  A 
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gold-buy«r  employed  one  of  them  to  write  for 
him  a  sign,  stating,  "  The  highest  price  given 
for  Ootd."  The  sign  was  written,  and  set  up, 
in  front  of  the  gold-buyer's  office.  Scores  of 
Qelestials  stopped  to  gaze  and  grin ;  but  not 
one  entered  the  establishment.  At  length 
the  trader  bribed  one  of  the  long-tailed  race 
to  translate  the  inscription.  It  was  this : 
"Do  not  sell  gold  here:  this  person  ia  8 
dieat!" 

The  mortality  amongst  the  Chinese  is  great 
A  writer  in  the  **  Mount  Alexander  Mail," 
speaking  of  the  C^tlemaine  Cemetery,  says : 
"  A  surprising  number  of  Chinese  have  been 
buried  here ;  nearly  one-fifUi  of  the  graves 
being  tenanted  by  deceased  Celestials,  the 
European  and  Mongolian  at  length  meeting 
on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  and  sleeping 
peacefully,  side  by  side,  A  rough  slab  of 
wood,  or  stone,  inscribed  with  Chinese  hiero- 
glyphics, indicates  to  the  initiated  reader  the 
name  and  country  of  poor  John,  whose  wife, 
sister,  mother,  perchance,  laments  bis  untimely 
exit  in  a  barbarous  land,  as  sincerely  aa  our  rel- 
atives in  England  would  mourn  over  our  own 
dissolution.  At  tiie  head  and  feet  of  moat  of 
Uiese  grBves  are  sbips  of  tea  paper,  disposed 
in  the  form  of  stars,  and  held  down  by  small 
lunaps  of  quartz.  When  the  wind  catches 
these  votive  offerings,  or  immortelles,  or 
whatsoever  they  may  be  intended  for,  they 
seem  like  enormous  butterflies  hovering  over 
the  tomb.  The  ground  here,  too,  is  strewed 
with  the  blackened  remnants  of  exploded 
crackers ;  the  discharge  of  fireworks  forming 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  funeral  rites  of  the 
Cliinese." 

Another  feature  of  the  Chmese  character  is 
their  adherence,  in  Auqtalia,  to  their  pecoUar 
theology.  One  of  their  many  joss-bouies  is 
in  Melbourne,  awl  iB  used  as  a  ptoee  of  ren- 
dezvoui  by  Uie  new-comera.  Over  the  titar 
ia  the  picture  of  a  majestio  old  man ;  Con- 
fucious,  as  some  assert  j  other*  say,  the  em- 
peror. 

The  joss-house  ia  a  conspicuous  object  on 
all  the  prindpal  gohl-fields.  On  the  Buck- 
land,  a  Chinese  temple  was  the  first  place  of 
worship  built.  A  fiiU  account  of  the  cere- 
monies attendant  on  its  opening,  lately  ap- 
peared in  the  Ovens  and  Murray  Advertiser. 
Thence  we  glean  the  foUowing  particuUra. 

The  Buekland  josS'house  ta  a  fi»ned  canvas 
building,  twenly'ieet  long,  and  finirtecn  vide. 


Inside  there  is  a  neat  wooden  floor,  of  wliich 
a  space  about  eight  feet  square,  in  front  of 
the  altar,  is  matted  and  carpeted.  Each  side- 
wall  is  decorated  with  a  scroti  of  Chinese 
hieroglyphics,  about  ten  feet  long,  and  twelve 
inches  broad.  Above  the  entrance  hangs  a 
little  mirror.  To  looking-gl&ases  John  ia 
rather  partial,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  this 
ceremony,  each  of  the  assembled  Cbmnmen 
endeavored  to  get  a  peep  at  hia  own  image, — 
a  sight  which  invariably  produced  symptoma 
of  great  delight 

At  the  fhrther  end  stood  a  small  table, 
over  whk^  was  a  scarlet  canopy  with  long 
curtains,  the  whole  somewhat  resembling 
window  drapery.  On  tlie  table  stood  three 
ordinary  ale-glasses,  filleid  with  a  pale  liquor 
of  some  kind;  and  each  glass  was  flanked 
by  a  cou])le  of  plated  candlesticks.  In  the 
centre,  round  a  pyramid  of  fancy  cokes,  was 
the  representation  of  a  hand,  cut  at  the 
wriet,  three  of  the  fingers  erect,  and  the 
other  two  turned  down,  for  the  purpose  of 
pressing,  against  the  palm,  a  piece  of  fruit, 
from  which  appeared  to  be  exuding  a  red 
juice.  The  hand  was  neither  aright  hand  nor 
left  hand,  five  fingeia  riung  from  an  even 
base  without  the  sanblance  of  a  thumb  on 
either  side. 

About  two  feet  from  this  table  stood 
another  table  of  much  larger  size,  upon  wbicli, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  ceremony,  there  were 
many  tallow  candles,  painted  to  resemble 
wax  tapers.  The  lighting  of  these  was  the 
first  incident  in  the  day's  show.  Small 
packages  of  wiry  reeds,  about  a  foot  long, 
were  laid  on  the  table,  and  each  devotee  took 
a  few  of  them — from  three  to  a  dozen — 
lighted  them  at  the  tapers ;  then,  retiring  a 
finr  ttepi^  bowed  three  times  before  the  table 
and  its  contents,  at  the  same  time  waving 
the  reeds  up  and  down  with  every  motion  of 
the  body.  This  finished,  one  ti  the  reeds 
was  invariably  stuck  by  each  man  in  a  bowl 
of  uncooked  rice.  The  reeds,  when  only  a 
few  of  them  were  lighted,  gave  out  an 
agreeable  perfume  j  but  when  they  were 
alight  by  the  bundled,  their  tmka  vraa  nearly 
suffocating. 

This  part  of  the  ceremony  ended  with  a 
firing  of  many  crackers,  a  general  discbar^ng 
of  fire-arms,  beatii^  of  drums,  ringing  of 
gonga,  and  clashing  of  cymbals.  The  aaeond 
act  b^an  whh  the  GghtiDg  up  of  n  mudi 
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greater  number  of  tapers  and  reeds,  and  in- 
cluded a  more  energetic  Bet  of  bendings  in 
front  of  the  table  or  altar. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  there 
aeemed  to  arise  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  order  of  the  ceremonial.  The  dispute 
became  loud  and  angrj',  and  vould  probably 
hare  ended  in  blova,  but  fbr  the  intetrention 
of  a  vrinkled  old  Chinaman,  bearded  and 
irhiskered  like  a  cat,  who  seemed  to  be  high 
priest.  This  man's  head  was  covered  by  a 
hood,  resembling  a  monk's  cowl.  A  dark- 
colored  tunic,  ample  in  size,  and  trimmed 
■with  fur  about  the  neck,  enveloped  his  chest ; 
an  inner  garment  of  the  same  kind,  but 
without  fur,  hung  four  inches  below  it ;  and 
an  innermost  shirt  of  common  stripe  hung 
down  six  inches  lower  still;  he  wore  also 
coarse  trowsers  and  tattered  European  shoes. 

When  this  man  hod  succeeded  in  allaying 
die  tumult  and  restoring  order,  an  opening 
was  made  right  and  left  from  the  door,  and  a 
bare-armed  fellow,  bearing  aloft  a  roast  pig, 
entered  the  temple.  lie  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  others,  carrying  fowls,  joints  of 
pork,  and  a  varietyof  doubtful  dishes.  Then 
came  fruits  in  abundance  ;  also  cakes,  pastry, 
and  tea,  with  three  dishes  of  cooked  rice. 
Two  large  decorated  candles  were  lighted 
after  these  things  were  arranged.  The  lead- 
ing men  and  better-dressed  portion  of  the 
congregation  then  came  forward  and  knelt  in 
front  of  the  food.  One  of  the  elders  first 
chanted,  and  then  pronounced  two  words, 
which  seemed  to  say,  "  Rise,  kneel ;  JUse, 
kneel,"  allowing,  as  he  spoke,  time  fbr  the 
corresponding  action.  This  rising  and  kneel- 
ing was  nine  times  repeated,  and  accompanied 
in  many  cases  by  the  touching  of  the  carpet 
with  the  forehead.  This  over,  the  worshippers 
arose,  and  again  bowed  three  times  towards 
the  table.  A  few  more  words  were  chanted 
at  inter^'ols,  diuring  which  the  lighter  dishes 
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were  slightly  raised  from  the  table,  the  be» 

ier  ones  merely  touched. 

The  third  act  of  the  ceremony  was 
reading  of  the  four  volumes  of  Chinese  re- 
cords, with  their  two  or  three  small  suppfe- 
ments.  They  were  read  with  all  teeniDg 
reverence,  slowly  and  clearly^  and  this  md- 
ing  in  striking  contrast  with  the  gibUe 
kept  up  by  the  audience. 

The  reading  over,  the  prostrations  tga 
began,  the  cowled  official  leading  the  M^ 
vice,  which  was  varied  by  the  distillatioo  cl 
some  clear  liquid  from  the  teapot.  Tbt 
worshipper  held  a  common  glass  in  his  hand, 
which  one  of  the  ofHcials  partly  filled  bm 
the  teapot.  The  glass  was  then  wared  a 
front  of  the  table,  part  of  its  contents  bong 
poured  upon  the  ground ;  the  glass,  after 
being  again  waved  was  returned  to  the  tsbk. 
Once  more,  all  the  dishea  were  handled; 
nothing  was  put  near  the  lij».  ThuBs, 
every  thing  combustible,  and  not  eanUl 
which  had  been  used  on  the  occaiuon,  wu  re- 
duced to  ashes,  as  a  burnt-offering,  and  tk 
ceremony  was  over. 

The  Chinnman,  in  Australia,  does  notMck 
to  acquire  more  of  the  English  loi^nige 
than  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  exprcM  b 
wants.  He  assumes  the  European  drett;  bat 
seldom  adopts  European  habits — not  even  U 
the  extent  of  grog-drinking.  He  sbon  H 
desire  to  settle  in  the  country,  neither  will  be 
accept  fixed  employment ;  but,  after  a  fc* 
years  of  patient,  unremitting  toil  at  the  goU- 
fields,  he  returns  to  the  beloved  land.  That, 
it  may  be  that,  with  the  filial  aflcctioa  Ibi 
which  his  nation  is  deservedly  famous,  be 
soothes  the  declining  years  of  .aged  parenti; 
or  it  may  be,  that,  like  anotlfer  Jacob,  after 
submitting  to  temporary  exile  among  the  red- 
haired  barbarians  of  the  Australian  gold- 
fields,  he  is  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  sow 
fair  Fan  See  of  the  central  kingdom. 


Cbohwbll's  Skull. — ^The  following  notices 
are  perhaps  worth  insertion  in  relation  to  this 

subject : 

"  The  curious  head  of  Cromwell,  which  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
procure,  is  to  bo  shown  to  his  majesty.  How 
mucli  would  Charles  the  First  have  valued  the 
man  that  would  have  brought  him  Cromwell's 
head  I  "—A  Newspaper  VtOting,  Sept.,  1766. 

"  The  Beal  Embalmed  Head  of  the  Fowetfid 


and  Renowned  Usurper,  Oliver  Cromwell,  ftrieJ 
Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eaglsod, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  with  Uio  Original  fi^ 
for  the  Medals  struck  in  honor  of  bis  Victwysl 
Dunbar,  £c.  &c.,  are  new  exhiUtiog  at  Kb.  Su 
in  Mead  Court,  Old  Bond  Street  (where  tbt 
Rattle-snako  was  shown  last  year).  A  KCoaiBe 
Narrative  relating  to  the  Acquisition,  CMceoI- 
mont,  and  Preservation  of  these  ArticJeL  to  bs 
hod  at  the  place  of  Exhibitioa ." — Jw  — I 
C!lnHiide.Marek  ISdi,  \m.r~^ktmmii^m». 
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Correspoodence  of  Tbo  Times. 
TEK  AND  ms  VOYAGE  TO  CALCUTTA. 
Cai^dtta  Riteb,  March  17, 1658. 
In  hU  pentonal  appearunce  Yek  is  a  very 
■tout  and  rather  tall  maiii  about  fire  feet 
eleren,  witb  the  long  thm  Chinese  muatache 
and  beard,  a  remariublj  receding  forehead,  a 
skull  in  which  what  the  phrenologisu  call 
"veneration"  is  much  developed;  a  certain 
d^ree  of  rotundity  behind  the  ear,  and  a 
moderate  deTelopment  of  the  back  head. 
Shorn  nearly  to  the  crown,  and  very  thinly 
covered  with  hair  in  that  part  where  the 
Chinese  mostly  cultivate  their  hair,  our  Man- 
darin offers  every  facility  for  craniological  ex- 
aminalioo.  His  tail  is  very  paltry,  very  short 
•nd  very  thin.  The  smallest  porker  in 
C3iina  has  a  better  tail  than  her  highest  Man- 
darin. 

His  &ce  is  heavy.  There  ia  more  chin 
than  you  usually  see  in  a  Chinaman — more 
jowl  and  jaw,  indicative  ofwill  and  obstinacy. 
The  nose  is  long  and  flat,  the  nostrils  form- 
ing one  side  of  a  very  obtuse  angle.  Seen  in 
profile,  the  nose  is  very  remarkable  and  very 
ugly ;  in  the  front  face  this,  the  most  simial 
expression  of  the  man's  countenance,  is  miti- 
gated. The  eye — that  round,  slit  Mongolian 
eye — ia  the  most  expressive  feature  of  the 
man  who  is  sitting  opposite  to  me,  and  look- 
ing ,rather  suspiciously  at  me  as  I  am  now 
writing.  In  his  ordinary  mood  there  is  only 
a  look  of  shrewdness  and  quick  cunning  in 
this,  the  only  mobile  failure  of  his  face ;  but 
1  have  seen  him  in  the  turning  moments  of 
his  life,  when  those  eyeballs  glared  with  ter- 
ror and  with  fury.  He  has  a  large  protrud- 
ing moutl],  thick  lips,  and  very  black  teeth, 
for,  as  lie  remarks, "  it  has  never  been  the 
custom  of  his  family  to  use  a  toothbrusL" 
It  is,  however,  a  very  common  custom  in  some 
Cliinese  families,  as  any  one  may  see  who 
walks  the  streets  of  Canton  and  notices  the 
Coolies  and  small  traders  at  their  ablutions. 

No  habit  of  looking  at  Yek  deadens  the 
feeling  of  repulsion  which  the  expression  of 
his  huge  &ce  msinres.  The  English  public 
are  by  this  time  familiar  with  his  features, 
chiefly  through  a  profile  sketched  by  Maj. 
(^ealock  at  the  moment  vhen  he  was  brought 
in  a  prisoner.  The  orif^al  sketch  is  the 
most  striking  likeness  I  ever  saw. 

There  is  strong  will,  there  is  dogmatic  per- 
severance, there  is  immovable,  inert  resist- 
ance, but  there  is  no  active  courage  in  that 
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face,  nor  in  that  heart.  When  Capt  Key 
seized  him  his  vast  carcass  shook  with  terror, 
and  he  completely  lost  all  presence  of  mind. 
Perhaps  this  ia  not  to  be  much  wondered  at 
Fiffy  blue-jackets,  with  drawn  swtffds  and  re- 
volvers, were  dancing  round  him  like  mad- 
men, fiouristung  thnr  cutlasses,  throwing  up 
their  hats,  and  cheering  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  He  might  well  believe  that  his  last 
moment  yr&a  come.  But  a  man  who  had  seut 
so  many  thousands  to  their  great  account 
might  be  expected  to  meet  his  own  fate  with 
dignity.  Yek  was  not  equal  to  this.  He 
shook,  he  made  gestures  of  submission,  he 
denied  his  identity,  he  would  have  fallen  had 
not  CapL  Key  held  him  up.  In  the  presence 
of  the  Admirals  his  fright  was  ill-concealed 
by  an  assumption  of  impudence.  When  CapL 
Hall  took  him  on  hoard  the  Inflexible  ha 
trembled  vkilently  as  he  went  up  the  laddw, 
and  when  on  board  he  eagerly  inquired 
whether  he  was  to  be  put  to  death.  As  soon 
as  he  had  ascertained  that  it  was  not  our  cus- 
tom to  kill  our  prisoners,  he  seemed  quite 
contented.  As  he  had  previously  considered 
his  death  certain,%o  he  now  became  convinced 
of  his  absolute  security. 

At  first  he  treated  Mr.  Alabaster,  the  inter- 
preter appointed  to  attend  him,  with  infinite 
rudeness  and  contempt.  He  was  magnificent 
and  theatrical  in  his  answer  to  Lord  Elgin's 
message  communicating  to  him  that  he  was 
to  go  to  Calcutta.  He  refused  all  conversSF 
Uon,  telling  Mr.  Alabaster  that  he  knew  he 
was  a  spy  put  oyer  him  to  report  all  he  might 
say.  >Ir.  Alabaster,  of  course,  replied  that  he 
was  not  a  spy,  but  a  public  servant ;  and  that 
Yek,  himself  a  great  officer,  must  know  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  report  to  his  superiors.  In 
one  of  the  earliest  interviews  I  had  with  him 
I  was  careful  to  make  him  understand  the 
functions  which  I  was  discharging.  Mr.  Ala- 
baster exhibited  to  him  a  copy  of  The  Times, 
at  the  size  whereof  he  seemed  greatly  aston- 
ished. I  told  him  that  the  learned  men  of 
the  western  world  were  much  perplexed  upon 
questions  of  Chinese  Government  and  philo^ 
ophy,  and  that  I  should  eonuder  myself  for- 
tunate if  he  thought  fit  through  me  to  infbrm 
them  upon  these  subjects.  At  this  time  his 
reply  was  usually  eiUier  a  grunt  or  a  grin ;  he 
answered  my  appeal  with  a  grunt. 

This  uncomfortable  state  of  suspicion  gave 
way  under  the  judicious  treatment  of  the 
high  authorities.  When  he  Ibund  tib»&.  VkA. 
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BIpn  took  no  notice  of  hira,  imleu  to  send 
onrt  inenages  inquiring  after  his  penonsi 
comfort — ^when  he  saw  that,  while  treating 
him  with  all  respect  and  doing  all  that  he 
eoold  for  his  conTeaienee,  Capt.  Brooker  paid 
no  ittteDtioD  to  where  he  sat,  or  what  he 
wore^  or  how  he  demeaned  himself— when  he 
diacovered  that  no  one  wished  to  make  him 
ngn  any  treaty,  or  to  question  hhn  upon  top- 
ics which  he  declined  to  enter  upon,  he  grad* 
aaUy  relaxed.  I  think  that  before  we  left 
Hong  Kong  he  had  realized  his  true  poet- 
tioD,  and  had  conrinced  himself  that  the 
treatment  he  had  recnred  was  only  the 
respect  accorded  to  a  prisoner  of  high  rank, 
whose  power  for  good  or  for  eril  had  passed 
sway.  He  gare  up  playing  the  high  Manda- 
rin, conrersed  with  affibility  upon  indifferent 
•ubjects,  preferred  «  request  for  a  daily  ration 
of  six  pounds  of  ftesh  pork,  presented  a  por- 
tion of  hit  stock  of  oranges '  to  the  Ward- 
room  mess,  and  b^ged  to  be  allowed  to  send 
'  for  a  full  supply  of  Chinese  tobacco. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  only  occasions  upon 
which  he  manifested  any  Tinicity  were  upon 
discussions  as  to  his  food,  ^is  Chinese  cook 
was  sent  for,  and  arrived  at  the  last  moment 
irith  great  stores  of  Chinese  comestibles,  to 
his  immense  satisfaction.  Visitors  annoyed 
him.  He  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  much 
ahocked  at  the  dress  of  an  English  lady. 
He  kept  his  eyes  studiously  turned  from  her, 
and  remarked  afterward  tfaat  her  throat  was 
not  covered.  Mr.  Abbaster  showed  him  some 
portraitR  in  an  lUustrated  New*  of  ladies  in 
ball-room  dress.  Yek  was  scandalized ;  that 
women  should  wear  bed-gowns  was  proper, 
but  that  they  should  be  painted  in  their  bed- 
gowns was  atrocious, 

Tek  is  in  his  private  life  a  rery  retipectable 
Chinaman.  He  is  entirely  flree  from  all  sus- 
picion of  those  detestable  habits  common  to 
his  countrymen,  and  for  which  even  the  rii^ 
tuous  Keying  was  but  too  notorious.  He 
smokes  no  opium ;  his  ordinary-  drink  is  only 
warm  tea ;  he  uses  samshu  only  as  a  medi- 
cine. He  has  sent  his  only  wiife,  under  the 
protection  of  his  father,  to  his  native  village. 
He  spoke  of  his  concubines,  but,  as  I  could 
not  tell  how  far  it  might  be  wrong  in  his 
eyes  to  show  curiosity  on  Uiia  topic,  I  did 
not  team  their  number  or  destination.  He 
has  no  son,  but  has  adopted  a  nephew,  who 
21  now  twenty-four  yean  oVd,  and,  u  ^uxwun^ 
iiu  studies  St  Pdun. 


He  eats  twice  a  day,  of  fbnr  or  five  snoe 
lent  dishes,  and  he  has  the  good  sense  to  c 
rice  with  each  dish,  not  reserving  it  for  tl 
end  of  the  dinner,  as  the  Chinese  do  at  th 
feasts.   He  drinks  nothing  while  eating. 

His  devotions  consul  in  ntting  m  the  pi 
tore  of  a  Chinese  idol,  hi*  eroHed,  • 
his  fhce  to  the  eaaL  He  mniiiis  in  an  i 
straeted  state  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  i 
act  of  devotion  is  accomplished.  ^Then 
first  came  on  board  he  retired  into  this  et 
templative  state  several  times  a  day.  He 
terward  became  much  more  remiaa,  and  on 
a  day  appeared  to  suffice  him.  He  used 
idol,  and  when  asked  whether  he  wished  i 
any  facilities  for  performing  his  devotic 
privately,  replied  that  he  wanted  nothing 
the  sort  I  hnapned  that  thia  was  an  act 
devotion  according  to  the  custom  of  the  faj^ 
sect  of  the  Buddhists  ;  but  one  day,  when 
was  in  special  good  humor,  he  condeaeead 
to  explain  why  he  turned  hkaaelf  to  the  ca 
instead  of  the  west,  whieh  it  the  birtbph 
of  Buddha.  Re  said  if  he  were  praying  I 
should  turn  to  the  "west ;  but  he  was  n 
praying.  He  turns  to  the  east  because  tl 
east  is  the  "  sGng  chi " — the  principle  of  HI 
as  the  west  is  the  principle  of  death.  I 
says  the  foin:  cardinid  points  agree  with  tl 
four  seasons — the  north  is  the  Winter,  tl 
south  is  the  Summer,  the  east  is  the  Spriq 
and  the  west  is  the  Autumn.  We  asked  bil 
whntTaoIi  this  was,  "Confucian?"  "Ya 
"Buddhist?"  "Yes."  "Tnouiet?*  -Yc 
It  is  more  anaent  even  than  Conftieius.  It 
the  ancient  ceremonial  of  China.**  **  Ate  tl 
Taoli  of  ConfiiciuB  and  Buddha,  and  Laoti 
all  subordinate  to  the  andent  Taoli  of  Chios  f 
"  Yes ;  they  are  alt  included  in  it.  From  tl 
time  there  was  an  east  there  was  this  TaoG 

In  the  practice  of  that  virtue  which  i 
Westerns  are  glad  to  rank  next  to  godlina 
Yek  is  certainly  not  conspicuous.  A  ma 
undesirable  messmate  for  the  commander  i 
a  ship-of-war  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  E 
spits,  he  smokes,  he  eructates,  and  he  bloi 
his  nose  with  his  fingers.  Capt.  Brooker  hi 
taught  him  the  comfort  of  a  pocket-handkei 
chief,  hut  not  to  nse  it  fbr  this  purpose.  H 
daily  ablutmns  eonsist  of  a  slight  ruUung « 
the  fiiee  with  a  towel  moiatmed  in  hot  waia 
He  has  a  horror  of  a  fresh  ahr,  and  while  I 
Chinese  waters,  never  willingly  went  on  ded 
He  loved  to  have  the  porta  ekaed  and  thed^ 
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He  man  tlikkly-iMdded  stodiingt,  tbe 
hag,  bloe-slMTCd,  quilted  oape*  md  blue  pen- 
talooni,  tied  at  tbe  ankle,  common  to  all  Chi- 
"Ha  boasts  that  lie  has  worn  his 
outer  ooat  Ibr  ten  ycais,  and  its  ajqwiranee 
mnpljr  justifiea  his  aasertion  i  It  is  stiff  witb 
gi«asc.  WhAi  we  drew  near  to  SiBgaporv, 
irithin  one  dfgre«  of  the  line,  the  heat  be- 
came ftightAil,  His  practice  then  was,  while 
steaming  from  Kbations  of  hot  tM,  to  strip 
f>ff  his  coat  and  sit  in  his  long,  yellow,  gtasa 
elotb  shirt,  wet  and  dimlond— a  moat  dil- 
uting object 

Once,  after  a  six  weeks'  confinement,  he 
gravely  intimted  his  intention  of  taking  a 
bath  I  and  he  waa  eagerly  reminded  of  what 
he  bad  been  more  than  one*  infomed,  that 
there  was  a  moat  oomfiMrtable  batlHoom  on 
dedt,  quite  at  hk  daily  serrioe.  That  was 
■ot  at  all  Yek*s  idea  of  a  bath.  The  eaUn 
ma  pftxi  up  to  him  and  his  domesties,  and 
a  small  pan  of  boiling  water.  We  all  hoped 
that  he  had  cleansed  himself,  but  when  we 
Mw  hin  9gam  he  was  wearing  his  old  greasy, 
unwashed  jacket. 

Considerable  alarm  was  at  one  time  enter- 
tained as  to  whether  the  great  man  did  not 
encourage  a  class  of  parasites  not  usually  tol- 
erated by  great  men.  Mr.  Alabaster  saw  to 
bis  hcnror  an  unknown,  but  roost  nnpicioua 
inaect,  erawliog  within  the  sacred  preoniets  of 
tbe  eaptain'a  aiUn.  It  waa  not  by  the  Man- 
darin's agenay  that  the  actlofli  of  Peter  Pin- 
dar%  great  epw  waa  reSnaeted  on  board  the 
Inflexible.  Tdt's  retoiiw  oonaista  of  a  cook« 
a  bazbeTt  two  waitii^  aervantir  and  a  military 
attendant  Tlds  l»t  person  we,  with  our 
usual  absurd  practice  of  dignifying  Chma- 
men  with  European  titles,  call  an  aide-de- 
oamp.  He  is  a  military  mandarin  of  the 
sixth  degree.  He  is  also  a  dirty  fallow,  doing 
menial  offices  about  the  person  of  his  chief, 
and  messing  with  the  otber  servants  upon 
tbe  meaU  that  go  from  his  master's  table. 
H  be  were  an  Englishman,  we  dioald  call 
him  at  best  a  soldier-serrant,  or  an  orderly. 

After  Yek  had  manifeated  his  acqoaintanee 
with  entomology,  the  •*  aide-de-^wp "  and 
the  domestks  wen  compelled  to  WMh,  and 
some  stroi^  bints  were  thrown  out  to  their 
master.  The  washing  was  gmmbled  at  as  a 
tyranny,  and  the  hints  were  thrown  away  j  so 
nothing  was  left  but  to  hope  almost  agauMt 
hope,  that  the  Mandarin  himself  Is  free  from 
and  to  eontimw  to  senib  the  attend- 


ants. The  sontbem  Cbineae  are  for  ^  most' 
part  of  cleanly  habits  i  but  the  nortbetus  ar* 
dirty.  Yek  Is  from  Hapeh,  wMt  k  one  of 
the  flvs  northern  pnvinees. 

Yd[  sh!^  fai  a  r«MS  a  tbe  eaptatai^  eaUn, 
which  he  pnlbM  ts  •  separata  aleapfaif  berth* 
He  goes  to  bed  ifaaut  S  ^Idoek,  and  while  we 
are  teudhig  or  writiac,  m  f^ayiaf  dtess,  be 
sleeps  the  sleep  «f  iwlawy — m  onbrokM 
slumber,  sppawnMy  — dhtui bed  by  wsfau a  of 
widowed  woBsaii  «r  arailhn  gt^ana.  Tins 
man-kilbr,  after  dayiug  his  bendiiid  tbouaiBd 
human  facbga.  eofajw  «M«lsf  alasf  lhaft  an 
miMRent  Xiraidota  AUn^m  tAir  ■  tnrti>4iiH 
ner. 

But,  although  our  $niA  Mandarin  is  at 
peace  with  hb  wwn  CMuaii  BBMcIauoe,  bu  bet 
an  flvidcirt  borrsv  of  hla  fiviny  ermntrymwi. 
He  baa  «  kiat  ban  "  with  than,  and  tta  gnrnt* 
eat  fear  he  has  ia  the  bring  mada  an  exhaiflon 
to  a  (Xmme  rabUt.  W«  wan  nwHaioni 
enough  to  ask  wbetbar  W  would  Wa  to  go  to 
the  Hong  Kong  Rasss.  He  answered >  just 
as  tbe  &Uier  of  a  aerious  hmHy  might  answer, 
that  it  neTcr  had  been  the  owiom  of  his  tut* 
ily  to  go  to  races. 

On  Monday,  tbe  2ad  of  February,  the  10* 
flexible  steamed  out  of  Hong  Konk  harbor, 
and  Yek  migfat,  if  he  bad  pleased,  have  taken 
his  last  look  for  some  time  of  the  shores  of 
his  natira  land.  If  he  felt  any  of  the  bitter* 
neaa  of  exil^  ho  waa  suoeesafbl  in  eoocealing 
it  J  Ibr  he  was  entDely  oaenpwd  m  wnnhing 
his  pipe  and  aettUng  himaelf  confbrtnUy.  A 
few  nmmtM  after  and  we  had  ronnded  the 
green  tslaftd*  and  the  ateaaerdanoodto  tiw  pi^ 
ing<tftheatrongnorth>weatnion80on.  Iwaaon> 
deck,  watching  tbe  femiliar  olgeots  of  the  har- 
bor as  they  receded,  and  thinking  regretfelly 
that  some  friendships  iriiieh  I  most  valued 
there  had  been  dimmed  by  the  strong  line  I 
had  felt  it  my  duty  to  take  upon  some  publie 
questions,  when  sounds  came  tlntragh  the  cabin 
dtylight  like  the  strains  and  groans  at  Etna. 

For  three  days  this  condition  of  things  oon- 
tinued.  Judging  from  the  sounds,  the  Vice* 
my  might  be  throwing  up  his  two  pnmnoea 
of  QnMgri  and  Qaangtnng.  It  anut  be  ad* 
mitted,  however,  that  he  abuggled  mcnfelly 
with  Ua  mala^.  To  use  his  own  espreasion, 
his  stomach  was  exeraoiated,  and  his  bowels 
required  nursing  t  -but  he  manifested  all  a 
Ct^aman's  courage  of  endurance.  On  the 
fborth  di^  he  even  returned  to  his  pipe,  ud 
xcqunred  Us  tlowfy^ueoTCtiBgeoDk  topmpno 
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hu  break&st  He  does  not  love  mutton — it 
IB  Tartar  food ;  he  does  not  eat  beef,  for  it  ia 
written  by  Confucius.  "  Thou  ahalt  not  slaugh- 
ter the  luring  ox."  This  is  not  •  supersti- 
tion, but  an  ethical  and  economical  obserraoce. 
It  ia  ungrateful  to  slaughter  the  animal  that 
prodocea  rice,  and  it  ia  cootraiy  to  Chinese 
notions  of  good  policj  to  kill  cretfnrea  that 
till  the  earUi.  Tek  does  not  drink  miU^  nor 
will  he  eat  l^acuits  prepared  with  inilk  i  but 
be  explmna  that  this  is  not  because  be  ia  a 
Buddhist,  for  that  many  who  are  not  Buddhists 
do  not  drink  milk,  while  the  Buddhists  and 
Mantchouria  are  fond  of  it  If— which  I  very 
much  doubt — he  is  of  any  religion,  he  belongs 
to  that  higher  sect  of  Buddhists  who  are  abore 
bU  forms  of  abstinenoe  or  idol-worship,  and 
place  their  devotion  in  intense  inner  aB|nra- 
tions  foi  perfection. 

As  he  recovered  from  his  sea-aickness  he 
grew  more  oommunicatire  «nd  convenationBl 
than  he  had  ever  been  befbre.  As  we  left 
Singapore  hariior  he  lodced  like  8  man  who 
had  had  a  load  removed  from  his  mind.  I 
believe  liis  filing  was  that  he  had  got  away 
for  a  time  from  his  own  countrymen,  and  was 
no  longer  in  danger  of  meeting  the  people  in 
whose  eyes  he  had  "  lost  face."  He  now 
talked  fluently  upon  every  subject  to  which  we 
led  him,  and  I  shall  best  convey  bis  opinions 
by  transcribing  these  conversations,  discur^ 
sively  as  I  noted  them.  Let  me  remark  here, 
once  fbr  all,  that  Mr.  Alabaster  is,  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  a  unique  instance  of  a 
youth  who  has  learnt  to  converse  fluently  in 
Mandarin  after  only  two  years'  study.  In 
terms  of  philosophy  and  art  difficulties  of 
translation  must  of  necessity  occur,  but  apart 
from  these  I  never  hear  the  interpreter 
obliged  to  ask  Yek  to  repeat  what  he  has  said, 
and  very  rarely  find  that  Yek  requires  the  in- 
terpreter to  repeat.  I  consider  myself  verj' 
fortunate  in  my  medium  of  conversation  with 
this  great  Confucian. 

The  topic  upon  which  Yek  talks  most  freely 
IB  his  success  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  in 
Quangtung.  He  insists  that  there  was  no  one 
chief  of  these  rebels,  and  that  their  only  ob- 
jects were  rape  and  robber)-.  He  says  that 
the  persons  executed  by  his  order  were  over 
100,000,  and  he  reluctanUy  admiU  that  he  was 
im&ble  to  extirpate  the  whole  cleas.  He  is 
•hie  to  estimate  the  numbers  he  sent  to  eze- 
euttbn,  because  he  waa  obliged  to  make  peri- 
odical reports  to  ¥  Ain  o(  libs  ^kohkm 


work  of  extermination.  The  ordinary  rule  d 
Chinese  law  is  that  no  criminal  can  be  pot  to 
death  without  the  special  warrant  of  the  £■- 
perori  but  this  was  an  extraordinary  cbk. 
He  was  armed  with  a  general  warrant  to  d^ 
stroy  rebels,  and  he  reported  hie  proeeeifiafi 
under  iL  He  declares  that  no  individual  wN 
put  to  death  without  bong  jnrevioual  j  cub* 
ined  by  bim.  f 

We  were  very  anxkxis  to  know  wbethn 
Yek  is  really  ■  fttalist,  but  he  fences  with 
queationa.  He  undoubtedly  does  cooaolt  li^ 
ChincBe  almanac  for  the  lucky  day  to  ahaw 
his  head,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  fnm 
him  whether  he  does  so  attaching  anv  hebrf 
to  such  superstitions,  or  whether  be  meiriy 
follows  a  popular  custom.  If  he  believes  ii 
"  luck "  he  certainly  has  the  sense  to  be 
ashamed  of  it.  He  is  also  eTideotly  avaie 
that  it  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  a 
literate  of  the  Han  tin  Yuan  to  len  to* 
much  on  auperstiti'oos  hooka,  eren  thoae  flf 
Taouism  or  Buddlusm,  owning  thereby  tkl 
the  philosophy  of  C<Hifuciou8  and  MeaciM  ii 
not  all-suffiinent. 

I  asked  why,  if  the  philoaopby  of  Coa- 
fiicius  was  sufficient  for  aU  purpose*,  men 
came  followers  of  Buddha  also. 

"  There  is  one  great  univeraal  tnth,  bat 
it  has  many  truths  within  it  The  TaoU  of 
Confucius  is  at  one  with  the  TaoU  of  Buddha.' 

"  But  Buddhism  was  not  known  in  Chins  ' 
until  long  afler  the  time  of  Confucius?''— 
"  The  Taoli  of  Buddha  voa  in  China,  altiioifk 
men  knew  not  the  form." 

"  Confucius  knew  nothing  of  the  idigioa 
of  Buddha  P  "-^^  The  men  of  those  daji 
knew  not  the  forma." 

"If  the  TaoU  of  Buddha  is  good  nA 
necessary,  why  is  it  not  included  in  the  pabGc 
examinations?" — "In  ancient  times  it  «u 
not  80." 

This  reply  is  with  Yek  the  ending  of  all 
controversy.  I  once  tried  to  drive  bim  out 
of  it  by  saying  that  the  custom  he  spoke  of 
was  only  of  the  age  of  the  Han  dynasty,  *oA 
that,  even  in  our  eyes,  was  CMaparadrclT 
modem.  He  became  very  sulky  and  wouU 
not  continue  the  convenaUon. 

The  Bishop  of  Victoria,  after  bis  ririt  te 
Yek,  sent  off  a  Chinese  Bible  and  some  tnds 
inapped  in  a  newspaper,  be^;ing  G^- 
Brooker  to  jHresent  them.  The  capttoidid 
so.  Yek  said  be  had  long  ago  read  tbe 
'4.wna  v^fMl^iMb-aU  books  of  tbt 
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kind  were  good — they  tend  to  pmfy  the 
heart,  as  do  the  Buddhist  and  the  TaoiuBt 
books.  He  begged  of  CapL  Brodier  to  put 
the  parcel  by  for  him  until  some  convenient 
sesBon.  This  time  never  came,  but  on  the 
fifth  day  of  our  voyage  Mr.  Alabaster  repro- 
duced the  package,  and  begged  to  have  his 
opioioD  upon  some  of  the  tracts.  Yek 
opened  one  of  them  with  an  evident  effort  of 
politeness,  but  soon  closed  it  with  a  slight 
grimace.  He  bad  apparently  been  shocked 
by  some  solecism  of  style.  Mr.  Alabaster 
proposed  to  put  the  Bible  and  tracts  among 
some  Buddhist  books  which  Yek's  father  had 
sent  on  board  for  him ;  but  Yek,  affiscting  to 
mistmderstand  this  proposition,  replied, "  Yes, 
I  think  it  will  be  convenient  that  you  replace 
dwm  in  the  captain's  drawer."  Mr.  Alabas- 
ter continuing  to  turn  them  over,  Yek  got  up 
£com  hia  chair  and  said,  "  If  you  will  not  put 
them  up  in  the  packet  as  I  received  them,  I 
will  do  so  myself."  There  was  no  more  to  be 
done.  The  books  were  returned  to  their  en- 
velope and  consigned  to  the  oblivion  of  one  of 
the  lockers,  and  the  Mandarin  looked  pleased 
at  bnng  relieved  from  an  unpleasant  impor- 
tonity. 

Tlds  was  the  only  time  we  attempted  to 
force  the  attention  of  the  old  dignitary  to 
thia  matter.  Upon  one  other  occasion  we  in- 
vited him  towards  the  sul^ect  by  asking  him 
why,  nnce  Buddhism  was  inboduced  into 
China  in  the  Han  dj-nasty,  Christianity  diould 
not  be  introduced  in  the  reign  of  the  nxth 
Emperor  of  the  Manchou  Tartar  dynasty. 
"  Lilai  meijTi  chfiko  yangtsu  "  ("  Hitherto 
this  has  not  been  so  ").  It  is  the  same  an- 
swer as  you  constantly  get  from  Ciunameo  of 
Hong  Kong  in  Canton-English— "  Before 
time  no  catchee." 

This  is  the  answer  with  which  he  always 
terminates  a  discussion,  when  he  finds  it  tak- 
ing the  form  of  an  argumeut  We  then 
always  leave  htm  undisturbed  to  his  own  oc- 
cupations. These  are  to  smoke  his  {npe,  to 
choose  out  the  rotten  oranges  from  his  large 
store  and  distribute  them  among  his  domes- 
tics, carefully  replacing  the  sound  fruit;  to 
^ve  directions  about  his  dinner,  to  expostu- 
late with  the  captain  that  if  he  and  h^  offi- 
cers will  not  eat  some  portion  of  his  Chinese 
cakes,  they  will  only  be  spoiled.  He  never 
reads,  and  he  very  seldom  inquires.  He  baa 
condescended  to  inquire  concerning  the 
French,  whether  they  are  not  sBBtwairbo 


drink  a  good  deal  of  cofibe  and  make  a  great 
deal  of  wine,  and  he  leenu  quite  satisfied 
mth  this  amount  of  information  concerning 
the  most  polite  people  of  the  world.  He  is 
fond,  also,  of  exhibiting  his  stock  of  quack 
medicines  to  Mr.  Cotton,  the  ship's  surgeon. 
Report  says,  although  we  have  been  unable 
to  get  Yek  to  tell  us  this,  that  the  Viceroy's 
&ther  was  an  apothecary.  Tlie  son  manifests 
great  interest  in  European  surgery.  The 
most  liberal  admission  I  ever  heard  him  make 
was  upon  this  subject.  Mr.  Cotton  asked 
him  whether  the  Chinese  surgeons  study 
anatomy.  He  answered  "  No ;  it  would  be 
impolitic  to  do  so  in  China." 

Yek  most  usually  expresses  his  disbelief  by 
a  grunt  or  a  grin,  but  he  has  no  hesitation  in 
giving  you  the  lie  direct.  Once  or  twice  ha 
did  this  in  a  very  coarse  way,  after  disking  a 
question  about  some  matter  of  fact  occurring 
on  deck.  The  Englishmen  about  him,  with 
every  feeling  for  his  position  as  a- prisoner, 
were  not  inclined  to  endure  this,  and  he  was 
told  that  it  was  considered  by  our  nation  as 
the  gravest  discourtesy  to  use  such  language. 
He  couldn't  understand  this.  "I  don't  in* 
tend  to  ofiend  you,**  he  said,  "  but  you  say  it 
is, '  and  I  say  it  is  not ;  that  is  all."  It  wai 
evident  that  he  himself  cared  no  more  for  be- 
ing discovered  in  a  felsehood  than  for  being 
beaten  at  a  game  of  chess. 

Thus,  when  I  icAi  him  that  proclamationa 
had  been  issued  levying  duties  upon  opium, 
he  said,  "That  is  not  so."  I  produced  copies 
of  the  proclamations.  He  simply  remarked 
that  this  was  out  of  his  provinces,  and  be  had 
never  heard  of  it.  He  believed  that  the 
Emperor  knew  nothing  about  it.  I  regretted 
to  hear  that  high  Chinese  officials  put  forth 
proclamations  and  received  duties  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Emperor.  He  said  that 
this  was  impossible.  I  asked  whether  these 
duties  ever  reached  the  Emperor's  Treasury, 
or  whether  they  were  embeiuled  ?  He  said 
that  embezzlement  by  a  public  officer  was  an 
impossibility  m  China.  I  jwodueed  half  a 
dxasa  Pekin  Qat^ta,  which  recounted  such 
embezzlements,  and  referred  the  crime  to  the 
proper  board.  He  sud  that  these  instances 
were  not  within  his  Viceroyalty.  I  asked 
how  it  happened  that  public  officers  receiving 
almost  nominal  salaries  made  large  fortunes. 
He  said  that  no  man  in  office  evec  m'^KA 
a  laige  fbtlune.  \  ttaA,  V»  ^iaa.  to-m"^^ 
Uama's  Uiddle  Kingdom  Si»'S.\B\(«a£*-« 
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script  aod  the  esUmate  of  the  wealth  of 
Duke  Ho  (one  hundred  and  five  millions  of 
dollan).  He  said  this  was  before  his  time. 
He  was  never  in  the  smallest  degree  discon- 
certed hy  bang  direetlf  eontntdieted  by  a 
public  document,  and  I  ventured  upon  no 
subject  upon  wUdi  I  was  not  well  fortified 
by  Pekin  Oatettet.  It  is  true  he  never  die- 
puted  the  authority  of  a  public  document. 

He  tells  us  that  he  is  fifty^two  years  old, 
and  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  public  officer  now 
eighty  years  old,  who  was  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  War  (of  which  Tek  is  now  Presi- 
dent) for  fburteen  yean,  and  who  has  now  for 
some  years  retired. 

He  recounted  the  different  high  offices  he 
has  held.  The  list  is  too  numerous  for  inser- 
tion, but  it  includes  every  kind  of  judicial 
and  pciitical  duty.  He  declares  that  he 
owed  his  fiarst  appointment  as  Prefect  en- 
tirely to  his  success  in  the  public  examina- 
tions. Thb  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  in- 
quiring into  the  nature  of  these  ezaminar 
tions,  about  which  so  much  hM  been  written, 
and  so  little  is  known. 

YA  has  taken  four  d^rees.  He  has 
passed  seven  examinations.  In  three  he  was 
VDsuocessflil,  and  in  the  other  four  he  was 
Buccessful.  In  the  last  his  distinction  was  so 
great  that  he  was  named  the  second  wrangler 
of  the  Empire — he  was  No.  2  on  the  list  of 
'  all  the  candidates  who  passed  at  that  Impe- 
rial examination. 

He  says  that  tbe  first  examinaUon  is  held 
ia  the  departmental  city,  and  orairista  of  one 
day's  work  upon  essays  on  tbe  true  doctrine 
of  the  four  anciuit  books. 

The  second  eiamination  is  held  in  the  pro- 
vincial dty,  and  lasts  three  days.  The  first 
day  is  appropriated  to  the  four  sacred  books, 
tbe  second  to  the  five  classics,  the  third  to 
the  history  of  China.  This  is  all  that  ever  is 
required.  I  asked  whether  the  history  of 
Mantchouria,  or  Thihet,  or  Japan  was  in- 
cluded. He  said,  "  No  j  the  history  of  Chi- 
na." I  told  him  we  had  heard  that  the  ex- 
amination comprised  practical  matters,  such 
as  the  science  necessary  to  restrain  rivers 
within  their  channels.  He  sud,  "  We  are 
only  expected  to  apeak  TooU— to  bdk  true 
doctrine." 

■  "  Nothing  aboat  natural  history,  or  trade, 
■or  the  foreign  relaUons  of  China  P  We  are 
tfoJy  expected  to  speak.  laoiL   Tb«  only 


thing  required  is  to  explain  right  {siadpH 
which  existed  at  the  beginning  of  all  thii^* 

The  examination  for  the  third  degree  ii 
held  at  Pekin.  It  lasts  nine  days,  and  the 
requireraenu  are  the  same  s»  for  the  sceoni 
degree,  only  the  ytaSciencj  mnat  be  gnattb 

The  fourth  eumuiation  is  held  atPdu^ 
and  generally  in  the  palace  before  tbe  Be- 
penv  himself,  assisted  by  the  memben  of 
the  College  of  the  Forest  of  Pendls  (Bm- 
lhv>Tuan).  Tbis  examination  also  cmtiiiDH 
for  nine  days.  It  embraces  all  the  ancieot 
books — meaning  thereby  only  the  ConfbBU 
books,  for  the  Buddhist  and  Taouist  boob 
ore  excluded— and  also  correct  writing  tai 
official  style. 

It  was  probably  proficiency  in  official  p^xt 
writing  which  gained  Yek  his  hi^  d^rea 
He  practiced  this  talent  with  great  eilcet 
upon  Parkes  and  Bowring,  but  was  not  n  a 
iMppy  vein  when  be  wrote  hia  replies  to  Ml. 
Keed  and  Lord  Elgin  and  Banni  Gim. 
lasked: 

<*  Tour  Ezcelleney  waa  Judge  of  Yom 
for  four  years.   Bid  you  pass  any  exaauai* 

tion  in  tbe  Ta  Taing  Loo  Lee  (the  ChiKse 
Code)  before  you  took  upon  you  that  oAeeF 
No }  I  told  you  before  we  are  cmly  expected 
to  speak  TaolL" 

"  Then,  did  your  Excellency  never  iXaij 
Chinese  law  ?— Never." 

"  Did  you  never  read  the  Chinese  Code?— 
No." 

"  Did  not  your  want  of  reading  in  Chism 
law  make  your  judicial  datiea  oneRWi^- 
No." 

**  Perhaps  you  were  assisted  by  good  sea»- 
taries  P— Sometimes  I  was  i  sometines  aot' 

"  Is  there  any  cbiss  in  China  who  know  tbe 
code  ? — Thjse  who  ful  in  our  higher  exsn- 
nalions  often  apply  themselves  to  study  Is* 
and  other  matters.  They  aometimea  becoat 
our  secretaries." 

"  Is  it  a  proper  question  to  ask  your  Ex- 
cellency how  much  )-ou  paid  your  secRto- 
ries?— Usually  100  taels  a  month.*— (£33.) 

"  And  what  did  they  make  by  perquittteif 
— 300  or  400  more."  He  afterward  with* 
drew  this  reply,  and  substituted  "SO  or 40^' 
but  this  was  an  afterthought  The  first  was 
the  true  estimate. 

•*  Tour  ExcelloMy  will  ezcnae  my  impact 
tnnity,  for  we  are  talking  upon  matt«s  fimgi 
to  our  Weatern  idcai.  May  I  believe  thai  a 
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iDsn  Tvho  understands  the  four  books  end  the 
five  claesics  it  thereby,  and  without  aoy  other 
atudy,  fitted  for  every  public  oiBoe  in  China  ? 
—  From  the  very  cranmeDcement  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  four  books." 

**  Do  you  oerer,  upon  becoming  an  officer, 
read  up  the  dutisi  ^  the  office?— The  high 
ofBcen  oft«i  use  secretaries  to  look  up  such 
matters." 

I  took  up  a  Mantcbou  book — "  Can  your 
Excellency  speak  or  Tead  Mantcbou  P — No." 

"  Nor  the  Cantonese  dialect  P— No." 

"You  speak  your  own  native  dialect  of 
Hupeh  ?— No.  I  was  educated  at  Pekin,  as 
my  ancestors  were,  and  Z  speak  only  the  lan> 
guage  of  Fekin." 

It  would  be  impertinoit  in  me  to  ptunt  the 
moral  of  this  oonventtioD.  It  tells  more  of 
the  inner  voritings  of  the  Chinese  system 
than  all  that  has  hitherto  been  written  on  the 
subject. 

The  question  remun^  vhat  is  this  "  Taoli," 
vhich  is  the  sole  knowledge  of  the  governing 
classes  of  China  ?  I  do  not  ask  what  is  the 
exact  English  word  which  will  convey  the 
meaning  of  the  compound  Chinese  word.  It 
is  of  small  importance  to  humble  practical  in- 
quirers whether  we  are  to  translate  it  "  true 
doctrine,"  "  truth,"  or  "  reason,"  or  the  "  ulti- 
mate principle,"  or  "  the  way  of  the  universe," 
or  "  tJie  rule  of  right,"  All  this  has  been 
sufficiently  fought  out  by  dreamy  sophists 
and  scholiast  pedants.  My  inquiry  is  whether 
this  word  ■*  TaoU  "  is  a  term  comprehending 
a  cycle  of  knowledge  which  will  tend  to  make 
the  student  an  honest  man,  an  intelUgent 
officer,  and  an  effident  ma^trate. 

"  Wliat  does  your  Excellency  mean  by 
Taoli  ? — What  you  are  to  do  is  Taoli ;  what 
you  ought  not  to  do  is  not  TaolL" 

"  Has  TaoU  do  more  extended  meaning  ? — 
Taoli  has  the  most  comprehensive  meaning — 
it  comprehends  everything." 

"Does  Taoli  teach  of  a  Creator P— There 
are  many  TaolL  There  is  Heaven's  Taoli, 
Wid  earth's  Taoli,  and  man's  TaolL" 

"  Are  tliese  Taoli  distinct  ?— No :  they  are 
all  parts  of  one  TaolL" 

"  Can  you  explain  to  me  what  you  mean 
by  Heaven's  Vaoli  If  the  sun  shhies  out  it 
becomes  hot." 

"  It.bfts  relation  only  to  the  material  heav- 
en?— 'Tien'  means  properly  only  the  ma- 
terial heaven,  but  it  alto  meau  'Shangtl' 


(Upper  Spirit),  for,  as  it  is  not  lawfol  to  use 
his  name  lightly,  we  name  him  by  lus  resi- 
dence, which  is  in  Tien." 

"  One  of  our  Christian  aeeta  uses  the  word 
'Tienchu,' — is  that  a  Chinese  wonIP — ^It  ia 
not  a  word  known  in  the  Chinese  language." 

"  Your  Exoelleni^  used  the  word '  ShangU  * 
— ^what  does  that  word  mean  P  Our  people 
dispute  about  itP — Shangti  is  a  Shun,  but 
Shun  is  not  necessarily  Shangti,  for  the  Shan 
are  very  many." 

"Have  Shangti  and  Taoli  any  connection? 
— When  you  discourse  about  Shangti  you  dis- 
course about  TaoU.  Shangti  and  Ta<^  ave 
one  and  the  same  thing." 

"  Is  TaoU  a  coporeal  being  ?— In  thinga 
that  are  done  by  it  it  is  a  thing  having  bodyi 
but  when  you  discourse  of  it  it  is  a  thing  hav^ 
ing  no  body — it  is  a  piindple." 

"  Has  that  body  any  visible  form  ^No  i  U 
has  no  form.  Deferent  people  have  notioiM 
that  it  has  difieroit  forms." 

"  And  do  those  people  wtasbip  those  forms  f 
—Yes." 

"  Has  Shangti  any  visible  form  P — Shangti 
is  produced  by  the  Yin  and  Yang,  the  Tai-chi 
— the  male  and  female  principle.  It  has  no 
visible  form.  It  has  never  been  repreaeotfld 
under  any  form." 

"  Were  there  men  in  existence  before  tins  ' 
production   of  the  Shangti  ?— There  wem 
men." 

**  Is  there  authority  for  this  P— That  is  what 
everybody  says  from  andent  time  j  it  is  eaid 
60  in  the  boc^." 

"  Is  Shangti  Confucian  P— It  is  hinted  at  by 
Confucius,  but  not  explained.  Shangti  is  a 
Taouist  Taoli." 

"  Which  is  the  superior,  TaHibi  or  Shangti  P 
— Tai-chL" 

"  So  that  the  Upper  Spirit  or  ruler  is  oaty 
a  created  being,  emanating  from  the  ultimate 
laws  of  nature  ? — Yes." 

"  What  produced  Tai-chi  ?— It  came  of  it- 
self."   (Tzu-jan  rbjan.) 

I  deduced  from  this  that  the  Roman  Catb- 
oUcs  have  chosen  the  best  word  for  God. 
They  have  made  a  new  word,  whereas  our 
Protestant  misttonaiies  have  adopted  a  word 
known  to  the  Chineae  as  the  name  of  a  cre- 
ated b«Dg. 

I  asked,  "  Has  Tai-chi  any  form  P — ^lu  form 
is  a  circle  divided  into  two  parts — xaaiA  vsA. 
female." 
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**  How,  then,  do  you  know  that  it  is  of  that 
form  P — Men  hare  agreed  to  represent  it  hj 
that  form." 

The  Confucian  pfailoaophj,  therefore,  recog- 
nises onljr  nature  self-produced,  actiTe,  but 
wUleM  and  uniotelligeRt.  The  disdples  of 
Confucius  tolerate  the  idea  of  Uie  existence  of 
ruling  BinritB  bom  of  the  opemtioni  of  na- 
ture—the creaturei,  and  not  the  creaton  of 
the  universe.  Li  tins  way  they  are  able  to 
ingraft  Taouism  and  Buddhism  upon  Confii- 
danism. 

When  turns  to  the  east  and  remains 
in  contemplation  he  is  adoring  nature,  and 
not  the  Spiritual  creations  of  nature.  He  is 
contemplating  nature  in  her  best  aspect, 

I  was  anxious  to  learn  something  of  the 
practical  working  of  this  system  of  philosophy. 

"  If  1^  man  who  has  learnt  to  talk  Taoli 
does  not  do  Taoli,  does  any  punishment  arise 
to  him  ? — Such  a  roan  would  be  very  bad." 

"  Would  Shangti  punish  him  ?— The  things 
of  HeaTea  how  can  we  tell  ?  " 

"  Doei  }'our  Excellency  recollect  a  saying 
of  Confiidus,  *  That  which  you  would  not  tlut 
another  should  do  to  you,  that  do  not  to  him  t ' 
—It  is  Confucian  TaoU.  I  foi^  the  exact 
oqtresiion  in  the  four  books." 

•*  In  our  Western  Taoli  we  hsTC  a  more 
extended  Taoli,  which  commands  a  duty  as 
well  as  forbids  an  offence.  It  runs,' Do  unto 
others  every  thing  that  you  would  wish  others 
to  do  to  you.'  Is  there  any  thing  cquiTalent 
to  this  in  your  four  books  ? — Such  is  not  said 
in  the  four  books." 

**  Is  not  benevolenee  sptAen  of  in  the  four 
books  P— Yee." 

**  What  u  benevolence  P — ^If  you  deaure  men 
to  knre  you,  you  must  lore  them.  If  you  do 
not  wish  men  to  hate  you,  you  must  not  hate 
them." 

'*  Would  not  the  saying  of  Confucius  be- 
fore referred  to  forbid  punishment  to  crimi- 
nals ? — The  Taoli  does  not  mean  that" 

"  Or  revenging  an  inj  ury  P — ^That  would  de- 
pend on  the  man." 

"  Would  it  not  be  wrong  P— Yes." 

"  Does  not  this  TaoU  give  an  advantage  to 
bad  people  who  commit  inj  uries  ? — ^The  knowl- 
edge of  Taoli  is,  nevertheless,  the  better." 

"Why?— The  object  of  our  wishes  ia  to 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  TaolL** 

"Are  murder,  nbbery  and  adultery  for- 
Udden  in  the  four  books  P— Not  directly,  but 
it  reiulU  from  the  TatdL"  * 


"  If  these  doctrines  are  influential  in  Omt, 
how  does  it  become  necessary  to  ponidiBB 
many  P — The  good  are  in  the  nuyoiilj.  JiM 
impossible  for  all  to  be  good." 

"You  have  spoken  of  benevolence  as  spot 
of  Taoli ;  is  the  benevolence  you  spe^  d 
merely  a  condition  of  the  mind,  or  is  it  s 
course  of  action  dictated  from  witlun  B^ 
nevolence  is  TaoU — ^Taoli  is  benerolenee.* 

He  was  evidently  getting  tired  at  a  ketm 
which  had  interested  him  at  its  commeaw- 
ment.  It  was  necesssry  to  drop  the  sirijeeL 
We  had  many  subsequent  talks  with  him  oa 
the  same  matters,  but  he  had  evidently  re- 
considered the  matter,  and  had  made  up  )m 
mind  to  give  us  no  further  information. 

One  day,  after  he  had  been  sitting  ftonaig 
himself  for  seven  hours  without  saiii^  a 
word,  or  even  smoking  a  pipe.  I  asked  ham 
whether  it  did  not  disconcert  him  to  see  crciy 
one  else  around  him  engaged  in  some  oeenpa- 
tion.  He  said  *'  It  did  not  surprise  him.  He 
knew  that  the  English  were  always  busy;  fart 
such  was  not  the  Oiinese  cnatom.** 

I  asked  lum  why  he  did  not  smoke? 

He  aaid,  "The  hot  principle  is  in  the i» 
cendant" 

On  the  ninth  day  of  our  voya^  from  Siogt- 
pore  we  sighted  the  two  pilot-brigs  whidi  fie 
out  of  sight  of  land,  but  g^ve  notice  of  our 
approach  to  the  Sand-hcads.  Then,  hating 
taken  a  pilot  on  board  and  pursued  our  coune 
for  some  hours,  a  distant  streak  red  atady 
coast  Une  (such  as  we  may  see  on  somesf 
our  own  eastern  coasts,  but  atill  more  likf  tk 
first  glimpse  of  Eg>-pt  from  the  Medite^ 
ranean),  vouched  the  land  of  Ind.  Yek  «M 
told  this,  and  he  went  to  bed. 

Next  morning  we  steamed  up  the  mxtidj 
Ho(^hly,  with  its  low,  green  banks,  like  Euei, 
or  like  the  shores  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rhiai^ 
if  those  lands  would  only  grow  a  few  pslm 
trees  among  their  other  foliage.  I  tried  to 
interest  Yek  in  the  customs  of  the  Hindoo*^ 
and  he  listened  so  far  as  to  remark  that  ihc 
drowning  of  aged  parents  in  this  rinr  was 
"  a  strange  Taoli."  He  had  heard  of  the 
Ganges,  and  thought  it  might  be  true  that  ia 
the  Han  dynasty  water  might  have  been 
brought  from  this  river  for  the  eoronation  of 
the  Chinese  Emperors,  but.  **  in  learning  the 
history  of  China,  he  had  not  attended  to  uA 
trivial  matters."  I  snswered.  **  We  Westens 
have  a  proverb  that  whatercr  ia  worth  doii^ 
is  mrth  doing  thoontghly."  He  ihoiight  fa 
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m  moment,  and  aaid,  "  That  is  not  a  Chinese 
TaolL"  He  had  never  heard  that  the  Ganges 
wu  a  sacred  river.  I  talked  to  him  about  it, 
vith  the  hope  of  indmuag  hhn  to  go  upon 
deck  and  \oA  at  it  He  sat  and  fiuined  him* 
aelf  in  the  oatrin,  immovable. 

So  soon  as  the  biflexible  dropped  her 
anchor,  Maj.  Herbert,  to  whoee  care  Yek  had 
been  auighed,  came  on  board  with  a  retinue 
of  red-vested  Hindoos — a  glare  of  scarlet 
which  much  impressed  the  vulgar  Chinamen. 
The  old  Mandarin,  however,  was  not  to  be 
caught  He  received  the  Major  in  his  greasy 
coat,  went  on  with  his  dinner,  replied  to  bis 
many  bows  with  a  carefully  modulated  cour- 
tesy, and  dedded  that  it  woald  take  three 
days  to  make  hia  [wepantioM  for  disembark- 
ing. 


This  morning  at  daybreak,  Yek  landed. 
He  is  located  for  the  present  in  Fort  William, 
but  a  convenient  house  is  being  furnished  for 
him  wane  little  way  out  of  the  dty.  Befine 
he  went  he  preaented  CapL  Brooker  with  a 
written  cert^cate  of  his  pretence  and  good 
treatment  on  board  the  Inflexible.  This  was 
done  in  a  grave  official  manner,  and  Yek,  no 
doubt,  thinks  it  a  most  valuable  document. 
He  is  now  in  the  best  place  in  the  whole 
world  to  teach  a  Mandarin  a  useful  lesson. 
The  Calcutta  people  seem  to  have  a  very 
general  contempt  for  most  things,  but  a  spe- 
cial contempt  for  China.  The  indifference 
which  Yek  laboriously  feigns  they  honestly 
feel.  Yek  would  be  a  lion  in  London ;  he 
will  not  attract  more  notice  than  a  five  legged 
poodle  in  India. 


What  axb  too  Lookiito  Foil — A  man 
was  angry  with  his  wife,  ddier  because  she 
talked  too  much,  or  for  some  reason  or  other ; 
and  resolved  not  to  speak  to  her  for  a  lone — 
long  time.  He  kept  his  resolnUon  for  a  lew 
days  very  strictly.  One  evening  be  is  lying  in 
bed,  and  wishes  to  sleep ;  be  draws  his  nightcap 
over  his  ears,  and  his  wife  may  say  what  she 
will — be  hears  nothing  of  it.  The  wife  then' 
takes  a  candle,  and  carries  it  to  avory  nook  and 
comer  of  the  room  ;  the  removes  stools,  chairs, 
and  tables,  and  looks  carefully  behind  them. 
The  hnsband  sits  up  in  bed,  and  gazes  inquir- 
ingly at  her  movements ;  he  thinks  that  Ae  din 
most  have  an  end  at  lost.  But  he  is  mistaken. 
His  wife  kei^  on  looking  and  searching.  The 
husband  loses  patience,  and  cries,  "  What  are 
you  looking  for!"  "For  your  tongue,"  she 
answers ;  "  and  now  that  I  nave  found  it,  tell 
ne  why  yon  are  angry."  Ibreopon  they  be- 
came good  Mends  again. 


Beau  Bbummel. — He  was  rather  inclined  to 
be  superstitioui  latterly;  and  he  told  me  a 
curioiu  story  of  a  sixpence,  which  he  fancied 
had  influenced  his  destinies.  One  moooligbt 
morning  be  wasBomg home,  aftor  having  passed 
his  ni^t  at  White's,  when  he  observed  some- 
thing ahining  on  the  pavement  of  Hill  Street, 
Berkeley  Square.  He  picked  it  np,  and  it 
proved  to  be  a  sixpence  with  a  hole  in  it.  Con- 
sidering this  OS  a  token  of  good  luck,  be  never 
went  without  it ;  and  assured  me  that,  with  this 
mi^c  talisman  !n  his  pocket,  he  won  wherever 
be  played,  and  was  a  gainer  of  £9<,000  in  the 
dubs  of  London,  and  £8,000  at  Newmarket. 
He  was  in  the  haUt  of  carrriug  a  gold  snuff-box 
in  his  waistcoat  po^et.  In  returning  from  an 
evening  party,  he  took  it  out  to  get  a  |»ndi  of 


snuff,  and,  without  being  aware  of  it,  the  six- 

Kuce  also,  which  fell  to  the  ground  and  was 
It.  From  that  moment  his  uenal  good  Inck 
failed  him.  He  gradually  lost  his  winnings, 
and  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  Continent. 

SiOKiFiCATiON  or  CoLOKB. — The  following^ 
which  I  recently  met  with  in  an  old  common- 
place book,  may  not  prove  an  uninteresting  note, 
particniarly  as  in  some  parts  of  the  country  cei^ 
tain  colors  have  still  a  proverbial  signification, 
such  as  blue,  true ;  ydlow,  jealous ;  green,  for- 
saken, &c. : 

"  Ash  color  ....  Repentance. 

Black  MoumefuU. 

Blue  Truth. 

Carnation  ....  Desire. 
Crimson     ....  Cruelty. 
Greene      ....  Hopeful. 
Mouse  color      .      .      .  FearefnU. 
Murry  •    .      .      .      .      Secret  Love. 
Orange  color     .      .      .  Spitefulnesse. 
Fnrple      ....  Nobility, 
Sky  color  ....  Heavenly. 
Tawny      ....  Forsaken. 
White      ....  Innocency, 
Willow  color  .  Despaire. 

TeUow     ....  Jeakmsie." 

— Netet  and  Qwrtss. 
*  A  daric  reddlsk-brown,  called  by  the  heralda 

Teux  for  Ohcb.— a  traveller  announces  as 
a  fact  (and  though  he  is  a  "  traveller "  we  be- 
lieve him)  that  he  once  in  his  life  beheld  people 
"  minding  their  own  business  !  "  This  remark- 
able occurrence  happened  at  sea,  the  passengers 
being  "  too  side "  to  attend  to  each  other's  con- 
cerns. 
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YEABS  AND  TEABS  AGO.  • 

"  ToateB  cea  chos»  sont  pushes 
Comme  I'ombre  et  commo  le  rent !  " 

ViCTOK  Huoo. 

"  Theie  things  have  pined  npoD  thnr  monmftil 

Like  ue  wild  wind,  end  like  the  ihedowi 
grey." 

Suzanne  was  not  Bixteen,  and  I  was  barely 
pineteen,  wiien  we  first  met  She  was  the 
daughter,  the  only  child,  of  a  poor  Protestant 
pastor  near  La  Rocfaelle,  one  of  the  chief  and 
oldest  strongholds  of  tlxe  French  Reformed 
Church. 

At  that  time  I  wos  about  as  wild  a  scape- 
grace as  you  would  see  in  any  place  I  could 
name  at  this  moment  I  had  been  expelled 
from  school  for  headbg  an  insurrection 
against  the  proper  authorities;  I  had  got 
into  endless  scrapes  in  every  position  in 
which  my  poor  fkther  had  tried  to  establish 
tne;  had  finished  when  I  was  eighteen  by 
throwing  off  all  restraint,  crossing  the  water, 
and,  with  a  knapsack  on  my  back,  starting 
vn  a  pedestrian  tour  through  some  of  the 
French  pro^^nceB,  not  with  any  definite  aim 
or  object,  or  in  pursuance  of  any  settled  plan, 
but  to  exercise  my  usurped  liberty,  and  to 
get  rid  of  some  of  the  superfluous  life  that 
would  not  let  me  rest  Of  adventures  I  had 
plenty ;  but  the  relation  of  these  is  little  to 
the  point  now.  At  La  Rochelle,  chance,  as  I 
called  it  then,  threw  Suzanne  in  my  way 
Whether  she  was  beautifiil  or  not,  I  hard^ 
know.  She  was  utterly  milike  any  one  I 
erer  saw  before  or  since ; — a  little  thing  with 
a  pair  of  eyes  that  prevented  your  seeing 
anything  else  when  they  were  before  you ; — 
a  pair  of  eyes  which,  like  those  of  the  Ger- 
man fairy,  were  not  only  one  barleycorn  big- 
ger (I  think  they  were  two  barleycorns  big- 
ger) than  anybody  else's  eyes  in  the  world ; 
but  wliicli  lored  you,  and  repulsed  you,  and 
pitied  and  scorned  you,  and  laughed  with 
you,  and  cried  for  you,  and  made  you  wild 
with  delight,  and  desperate  with  despair, 
twenty  times  a-day. 

From  the  first  time  I  saw  her»  J  pursued 
her  without  ceasing ;  and  we  aStm  met  by 
those  accidents  that  occur  when  two  people 
do  their  best  to  aid  fiite  in  her  arrangements. 
At  the  bade  of  the  presbyt^re  was  a  garden 
fill]  of  roses,  and  lilies,  and  jasmines,  and  all 
sorts  of  beautifiil  old-fashioned  flowers  that 
grow  anywhere  you  may  plant  them,  but  that 
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can  no  more  get  common  or  woctldeM  Cird 
thur  boiateoua  blooming,  than  if  th^  it- 
quired  to  be  watered  with  Ampagne.  ^ 
yond  the  guden  »  what  ia  eallcid  a  cUtqy^ 
neraie}  a  litUa  wood,  carpeted  vilh  «1m 
turf,  moaa  and  wild  flowem,  oytiAadtmi 
with  magnificent  cheatnu^treca,  eacb 
which  might  form  a  study  for  a  lindwy 
painter.  Only  a  paling  and  a  wicket  scfa^ 
Bted  the  garden  and  the  wood ;  and,  tb 
latter  being  unracloaed,  any  one  had  a  li^ 
to  wander  there  at  will, — a  privilege  (tf  wU 
the  peasants  in  the  neighborhood,  h»ii| 
other  means  of  employing  their  time,  aeldaa 
availed  themselves;  and  it  was,  except  itf  til 
chestnut  gathering,  generally  deserted. 

So  there  I  used  to  repair  in  the  gbmg 
July  days,  with  a  sketoh-book,  to  look  b» 
nesB-like ;  and,  laying  on  the  graas,  or  1mB> 
ing  against  a  tree,  myself  half-hidden,  witA 
foi  Suzanne.  How  it  is  all  before  me  no«— 
before  me  now,  and  in  me,  and  about  ne— 
Good  heaven,  how  clearly, — after  all  that 
years ! 

The  broad,  rugged  trunks  of  the  trees  ;tlN 
sunlight  streaming  with  a  aoft,  green  li^ 
through  the  leaves;  the  warm,  ripe,  itiD 
heat  that  quivered  before  my  half-closed  eye^ 
and  there,  there  beyond,  throu^  a  namnr 
vista,  an  opening,  as  it  were,  into  heaven,  ia 
the  guise  of  a  little  bit  of  the  pastor'a  gaidtt 
blaang  in  sunshine  and  flowers.  Oa  this  mf 
eyes  would  fix  till  the  angel  should  omw  ta 
give  it  a  hoU«  light  Sometimca  I  waitid 
through  the  long  hours  in  Tain ;  sometimH  I 
saw  her  pass  and  repass,  coming  and  goii^ 
like  alternate  sun  and  shadow,  as  the 
seemed  brightened  or  darkened  with  hm 
presence  and  departure.  Then,  how  mj 
heartbeat;  how  I  watched,  how  I  listened; 
— did  she  guess  I  wss  there  P— did  she  wiib 
to  come  P — was  it  timidity  or  indiflereace  that 
prevented  her  turning  her  stopa  this  way^— 
Useless.  She  would  not  come  to-day ;  an4 
cross  and  sidL  at  heart,  I  left  the  wood,  and 
wandered  hcHtneward  to  mine  inn, — the  bait^ 
hot  diambera  of  winch,  with  the  old  fiimei 
of  bad  stab  tobieco,  were  little  calculated  to 
sooth  the  nerves  that  bad  been  itung  and 
fretted  end  ruffled  m  the  green,  coo),  pv> 
fumed  chestnut  wood. 

Next  day  all  would  be  joy  and  hope  again. 
Back  once  more  to  the  sylvan  temple,  where 
I  hoped  to  meet  the  shy  goddess.  An  hour, 
— two— would  pass,  and  then  ahe  floated  to 
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and  fro  across  that  bit  of  suiuhine,  gathering 
a  flov«r  here  t  tying  one  up  there  {  vatering, 
trimming,  dipping  further  on ;  wondering, 
aa  she  has  since  told  me,  and  as  I  Utile 
guessed  then,  if  I  were  there  in  the  wood 
watching  her.  FresmUy,  with  a  basket  on 
her  arm,  aha  would  turn  into  the  shady 
walk  {  nearer  and  nearer  came  her  footsteps ; 
fbUer  and  fuller  throbbed  my  heart}  then, 
iritfa  her  hand  on  the  widLet,  slie  would 
pause  I  had  she  changed  h«r  mind?  would 
ahe  go  back  P  and  at  that  thought  my  soul 
so  yearned  for  her,  that  it  seemed  the  influ- 
ence must  act  to  draw  her  towards  me ;  and 
sometimes  I  almost  thought  it  did  ao;  as, 
opening  the  gate,  she  stepped  into  the  wood 
and  slowly,  with  downcast  eyes,  roved  to  and 
fro,  in  search,  aa  I  believed,  of  the  yellow 
mushrooms  that  grow  in  the  chestnut  wooda 
in  France. 

A  few  momenta  more,  and  we  were  to- 
gether, she  still  pursuing  her  search,  though 
many  a  mushroom  was  passed,  many  another 
trodden  on  |  I,  padng  by  her  side,  speaking 
few,  and  at  intervals,  while  she  sometimes 
answered  without  looking  up,  sometimes  gave 
me  a  glance  of  those  miraculous  eyes  in  Iteu 
of  other  answer  t  till  at  last,  youth  and  love, 
and  solitude  encouraging,  the  hand  that  at 
first  dared  not  to  touch  hers,  wound  round 
her  waist,  the  lips  that  trembled  to  pronounce 
her  name,  pressed  hers  unforbidden. 

And  now,  shall  I  tell  the  truth  ?— a  truth 
that  many  and  many  a  time  since  has  not 
only  stung  me  with  remorse,  but  with  the 

thought,  that  perhaps          Well,  well,  that 

may  or  may  not  have  been.  But  to  my  con- 
fesaion : — 

Young  as  I  was,  Suzanne  was  not  the  first 
woman  I  fancied  I  had  loved ;  and  though 
the  feeling  I  had  for  her  was  widely  different 
from  that  with  which  I  had  regarded  others, 
still  it  was  not  then  pure  and  deep,  and  fer- 
vent as  it  ought  to  have  been.  At  first,  much 
as  I  loved  her,  much  as  I  desired  to  obtain 
her  love,  I  had  no  thought  of  indisisolubly 
uniting  my  destiny  to  hers ;  I  had  no  idea  of 
marriage.  I  contented  myself  with  letting 
things  run  their  course,  whatever  they  might 
tend  to  i  with  taking  no  thought,  and  making 
no  engagement  for  the  Aiture. 

At  last  our  meetings  in  the  eh&tugneraie 
became  thuigs  of  daily  occurrence ;  and  we 
needed  no  subterfuges  of  sketch-book  and 
miiBhroom'basketa  to  eolor  them.  Sweet, 
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pure,  darling  Suianne!  Who,  in  her  posi< 
tion,  at  her  age,  could  have  withstood  the 
dangers  of  her  situation  as  Aa  did  P  She 
loved  me  with  all  the  depth  and  warmth  of  a 
profound  and  passionate  nature;  yet  in  the 
midst  of  her  abandon,  there  was  a  purity,  a 
starting,  instinctive  shyness— «  turning  of  the 
flank  of  danger,  as  it  were,  while  appearing 
unconscious  of  its  vicinity — that  at  once  cap- 
tivated and  repelled  me.  And  days  drew 
on  to  weeks,  aad  still  our  relative  poutiona 
remained  unaltered. 

One  day  we  were  in  the  ch&taigneraie  to- 
gether, strolling  side  by  side,  her  hand  in 
mine,  when  the  unusual  sound  of  footsteps 
rustling  'mid  the  last  year's  leaves,  startled 
us.  We  turned  round,  and  at  a  little  distance 
beheld  her  father. 

He  was  a  man  still  in  the  prime  of  life. 
But  indifferent  health,  and  a  ceaseless  activity 
in  the  arduous  duties  of  his  calling,  gave  to 
his  spare  figure  and  fine  face  a  worn,  and  pre- 
maturely aged  look.  I  shall  never  foi^et  him, 
as  after  a  moment's  pause  he  advanced  and 
confronted  us ;  the  veins  in  his  bare  temples 
swollen  and  throbbing  with  the  emotion  he 
sought  to  control,  his  face  pale  and  rigid,  and 
his  lips  compressed. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  some  seconds. 
Then  bis  kindling  eye  flashed  on  bis  daughter, 
and  pointing  to  the  house,  he  said  in  a  low, 
stem  voice :  "  Go  in,  Suzanne."  She  went 
vrilhout  a  word. 

"  And  thus,  young  man,"  he  said,  when  she 
was  out  of  hearing,  "  thus,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  pasung  fimey,  to  kill  the  time  yoa 
know  not  how  to  dispose  of,  you  blot  an  hon- 
est and  hitherto  stainlesa  name.  You  break 
a  father's  heart ;  you  turn  from  her  God — you 
destroy  body  and  soul — a  mere  child,  mother- 
less and  unprotected.  I  will  not  tell  you  what 
Suzanne  has  been  to  me ;  how  I  have  reared 
her,  worked,  hoped,  prayed  for  her,  loved  and 
trusted  her.  All  these  things  are,  doubtless, 
tame  and  commonplace  and  contemptible  to 
you.  But  if  you  had  no  fear  of  God  or  con- 
sideration for  man  before  your  eyes,  could  yoa 
not  have  had  a  little  feeling,  a  little  pity,  an 
atom  of  respect  for  a  father  and  daughter  sit- 
uated as  you  know  us  to  he  P  Knowing, 
moreover,  that  it  is  not  in  the  heart  or  in  the 
hand  of  the  MiniMer  of  God  to  avenge  the 
wrong  and  ahame  done  htm  by  the  means 
other  dishonored  fathers  adopt  P  " 

Utterly  abashed  and  C(Hucienc»«trickea  I 
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■troTe  to  explun ;  but  my  emoUon,  tnd  the 
sudden  difBcolty  that  came  over  me  in  ex- 
pressing myself  adequately  m  a  foreign  lan- 
guage— ^fluently  ai,  under  ordinary  dreinn- 
stances  I  spoke  it— vere  little  calculated  to 
reassure  him. 

»  No,"  he  said,  **  I  know  alL  Your  daily 
meetings,  your  prolonged  interviews,  a  certain 
embarrassment  I  hare  lately  noticed  in  my 
child,  hitherto  so  frank  and  fearless  ;  her  al- ' 
tered  looks  and  manner — even  note  the  de- 
meanor of  both  when  I  surprised  you — what 
can  I  conclude  from  such  indications  P  " 

"  I  swear  to  you  "  I  at  length  found  words 
to  explain, "  that  your  daughter  is  wholly  and 
perfectly  innocent.  Think  of  me  as  you  wilt, 
but  at  least  believe  ms  in  this,  and  assure 
yourself  that  your  child  is  sinless.** 

He  lodted  at  me  scrutinisingly  for  some 
seconds ;  then  bis  feee  and  voice  relaxed.  **  I 
believe  you  I  There  is  but  one  thing  you  can 
now  do,  If  you  are  sincere  in  your  wish  to  re- 
pair this  evil.  Promise  me  you  wilt  never  see 
Suzanne  sgain,  and  that  you  will,  as  soon  as 
poRKiljle,  quit  this  neighborhood." 

I  promised,  and  we  parted. 

How  I  passed  that  night  it  needs  not  now 
to  tell,  nor  all  the  revolution  the  thoughts  it 
brought  worked  in  my  heart  and  in  my  ideas. 
The  immediate  result  was,  that  next  morning 
at  dawn  I  rose  from  my  sleepless  bed,  and 
wrote  to  the  pastor,  asking  his  daughter's 
band ;  not  concealing  the  diOIcuIties  of  my 
position,  but  adding  that  if  he  would  overlook 
present  and  material  disadvantages  he  might 
trust  that  no  sin  of  omission  or  commission 
on  my  part  should  ever  cause  him  to  regret 
his  having  accorded  his  sanction  to  our  mai^ 
riage,  and  that  I  feared  not  but  that  with 
time,  ])Rtience,  and  perseverance,  I  should  be 
able  to  secure  a  means  c:'  existence.  At  nine- 
teen it  is  so  easy  to  dispose  of  these  questions 
of  ways  and  means ;  to  obtain  everything  and 
to  dispense  with  ererjthing. 

The  answer  came  quickly,  brought  by  the 
pastor  in  person. 

M  YoQ  are  an  honest  lad,"  he  said.  "  I  vrill 
not  now  enter  into  the  question  of  your  youth 
and  that  of  Suzanne : — my  child's  reputation 
is  at  stake,  and  she  is  deeply  attached  to  you. 
That  of  your  prospects  is  one  we  have  yet  to 
discuss ;  but  the  first  subject  to  be  entered  up- 
on and  fully  explained  is  the  one  of  your  fa- 
ther's consent  to  the  marriage.  In  the  first 
place,  by  the  law  of  France,  which  is,  I  be- 
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lieve,  different  to  that  of  England,  no  wmm 
woman,  even  if-  of  age,  cm  marry  widM 
producing  proof  of  thdr  parents*  acqmesesMa. 
In  the  secondf  even  were  the  law  othnviM,! 
should  hold  myself  bound  for  eonscKnocnk^ 
not  to  take  advantage  ai  the  moat  dcflnhli 
proposal,  if  it  were  made  agaimt  the  wiAn 
and  withoid  the  sanction  of  yonrs.  Are  jm 
likely  to  obtain  this  ?  " 

Here  was  a  difficulty  I  had  neither  sntia> 
pated  nor  provided  for.  I  had  thrown  oS  al 
authority,  deeming  my  own  sufficient  for  vf 
governance,  and  here,  at  the  first  hnportast 
crisis  of  my  life,  I  found  its  inefficiency  to  gtt 
me  through  my  earliest  difficulty.  SapposiBg 
I  made  up  my  mind  taritly  to  admit  my  mat 
take,  and  ask  my  father's  consent  to  my  bhn 
riage,  was  it  in  the  least  likely  that  he  wooi^ 
under  all  the  rircumstanoes,  aooord  it? 

Never  mind,  I  must  make  the  attempt,  sai 
so  admitting  to  the  pastor  that  I  had  not  ■ 
yet  provided  for  such  a  contingency,  he  Idt 
me  to  write  to  my  father. 

A  week  of  agonising  suspense  passed,  dat- 
ing which  I,  in  accordance  with  a  promiN 
made  to  Suzanne's  fether,  never  sought  ts 
meet  her — nay,  to  avoid  a  shadow  <^  suspi- 
cion, never  even  went  to  our  chestnut-woo^ 
to  get  a  peep  of  her  in  the  garden. 

At  last  the  letter  came,  and  sick  irith  B^l>- 
tion,  I  tore  it  open.  It  was  brief,  grave,  soae- 
wbat  stem,  but  yet  not  difierent  to  what  I  de- 
served, and  what  I  expected. 

My  father  said  he  had  reflected  mnch  on  ny 
demand : — that  he  saw  many  reasons  why  V 
should  refuse  it,  yet  he  was  so  anxious  is 
meet  my  wishes  when  they  pointed  to  say 
course  that  was  not  likely  to  lead  me  iota 
moral  mischief,  and  that  afforded  me  a  chance 
of  obtaining  steadiness  of  conduct,  that  if  I 
could  provide  him  proofs  of  my  intended 
bride's  character  and  positiim  being  such  as  I 
represented  them,  he  would  not  withold  Ui 
permission. 

This  was  easily  done ;  proud  and  elate,  I 
boldly  presented  myself  at  the  i»esbyteiy, 
and  within  a  month,  we  were  married,  despite 
all  the  delays  and  difficulties  that  the  French 
laws,  which  seem  especislly  framed  to  throw 
every  possible  obstacle,  hindrance,  and  petty 
vexation  in  the  way  of  the  impatient  lover, 
could  find  to  circumvent  us. 

I  took  back  now  on  the  time,  and  see 
through  my  spectacles — though  a  little 
dimmed,  now  and  then^-not  ayael^  and  my 
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Stuanne,  the  wife  of  my  youth,  aa  I  lav  her 
ia  tfaoae  daya ;  but  a  boy  and  girl  I  remembn 
to  have  knowit  then.  A  hopeful,  happy, 
fboliah  pair;  brimful  of  youth  and  life  and' 
loire ;  seeing  all  thingi,  each  other  included, 
quite  other  than  they  were ;  yet  so  confident 
in  themselves,  in  their  experience,  thnr  ideas, 
their  impressioos : — living  from  day  to  day, 
like  the  birds  on  the  branch,  as  if  all  the 
vorld  were  their  storehouse,  and  no  to-morrow 
were  before  them.  Quarrelling  and  making 
sweet  friends  again ;  fretting  about  a  look  or 
a  word;  jesting  at  questions  involTing  the 
most  important  material  interests ;  averted 
looks  and  murmured  reproaches  over  a  flower 
presented  and  lost ;  not  a  thought  or  a  care 
for  gold  squandered. 

The  phice  was  so  endeared  to  me,  and 
Suzanne  and  her  ftther  felt  so  reluctant  to 
port,  that  I  resolved, — my  &ther,  who  nude 
us  a  small;  though  reasonable  allowanoe,  not 
olgecting, — to  settle,  for  a  time,  at  all  events, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  La  Rochelle. 

So  we  took  a  little  house  in  the  midst  of  a 
garden,  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the 
presbytery,  and  there  we  set  up  our  house- 
liold,  served  by  a  plump  Rochellaise  damsel, 
whose  clear-starched  capot  *  and  gold  ear- 
riogB,  heart  and  cross,  were  on  Sundays,  the 
admiration  of  the  place ;  and  a  lad  emanci- 
pated from  sabots,  to  work  in  the  garden  and 
help  Nannie  in  the  rougher  occupations  of 
the  house.  He  fell  in  love  with  her,  I  remem- 
ber, and  he  being  some  years  her  junior,  and 
•he  being  rather  a  belle  and  virtuous  withal, 
she  was  moved,  by  all  theae  united  considera- 
^ns,  to  box  his  ears  on  his  attempUng  to 
demonstrate  the  state  of  his  feelings  by  try- 
ing to  kiss  her  when,  attired  as  above  re- 
corded, her  beauty  shone  forth  too  resplen- 
dant  for  him  to  succeed  in  controlling  his 
youthful  passion. 

Defore  a  year  was  out,  the  two  children 
had  a  doll  to  put  in  the  baby-bouse,  and  to 
play  with  from  morning  till  night.  They 
nursed  it  alternately,  and  worshipped  it,  and 
had  moments  of  jealousy  about  it,  and  won- 
dered over  it,  and  found  it  a  miracle  of  genius 

*  The  "  capot "  is  the  head-dress  peculiar  to  La 
Rochcllo  ani  its  neighborhood.  It  consists  of  a 
fminc-work  fixed  upright  on  the  head,  round 
which  is  loosely  folded  a  strip  some  three  or  four 
yards  long,  aod  about  half  a  yard  wide,  of  clear 
mu»lin,  bordered  at  each  edge  with  lace,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  rounded  end,  pimed  la  front.  Con- 
siderable skill  and.  practice  is  necessary  to  attach 
the  capot  properly,  as  it  is  arranged  on  the  head. 
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and  intellect,  when  to  stranger  eyes  it  was 
capable  of  nothing  but  sleeping  and  sucking 
and  stretching  its  toes  before  the  fire. 

Whm  it  should  walk !  O  when  it  should 
walk,  and  when  it  should  speak  its  mother's 
name!— When  it  did,  the  child-mother  lay 
in  her  grave  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  at 
Lb  Rochelle,  and  the  boy&ther  took  it  there 
to  strew  flowers  on  the  turf. 

When  I  first  awoke  from  the  stunning 
effect  of  the  blow,  I  was  like  a  ship  that, 
struck  full  by  a  tremendous  breaker,  stands 
for  a  moment  paralysed  and  grieviog,  then 
staggers  blindly  on,  without  rudder  or  com- 
pass, both  swept  away  in  the  general  ruin. 

The  wild  spirit  within  me,  which  the  peace- 
ful and  innocent  happiness  of  the  last  two 
years  had  soothed  and  stilled,  broke  forth 
again,  and  my  first  impulse  was  to  rush  jhrn 
the  scene  of  my  lost  felicity,  and  in  a  life  of 
reckless  adventure  seek  to  lose  myself  and 
the  recollection  of  all  I  had  w<hi,  bU  I  had 
been  bereft  of  in  that  short  space. 

Thank  God,  I  had  the  child.  That  saved 
me. 

And  now  at  twenty-one,  when  most  men 
have  hardly  made  their  first  start  in  life,  I 
a  father  and  a  widower,  had  passed  the  first 
stages  of  my  manhood's  career,  and  was 
about  to  gather  up  the  shattered  fragmenta 
of  my  youth's  hopes  and  prospects,  and  try 
to  patch  them  together  to  carry  me  through 
the  rest  of  iL 

At  first  my  ftther,  now  all  aflection  and 
sympathy,  since  the  change  my  marriage  had 
brought,  urged  my  returning  with  the  child 
to  England.  But  this  a  strange  feeling,  par- 
ting perhaps  more  of  jealousy  than  any- 
thing else,  made  me  decline  doing.  On 
Mabel,  "  Ma-belle  "  as  Suzanne  used  to  call 
her,  half-believing  that  that  fta^  really  the 
translation  of  the  name,  had  now  concentrated 
all  the  love  and  interest  of  my  life.  Here 
she  was  all  my  own,  I  was  all  hers;  nothing, 
nobody,  could  lay  any  claim  to  the  love,  the 
time  or  the  attention  of  either,  so  as  to  dis- 
tract it  from  the  other.  No  one  could  exert 
influence  or  authori^  over  Mther  to  the  ex- 
clusion or  prejudice,  in  however  slight  ■ 
degree,  of  the  other. 

My  child  had  no  mother;  no  one  else 
therefore,  however  near  or  dear,  should  in 
any  degree  supply  her  place  but  myself.  I 
would  be  all  aod  everything  to  her,  and  it 
she  nevex  missed  her  mother,  it  should  b»M 
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me  alone  ihe  thotrid  owe  it  A  fimlnh 
thought  perhaps,  perhaps  a  lelfiih  on« ;  yet 
who  shall  ny,  seeing  from  what  it  doubtlesa 
MTed  me  ? 

Happily  the  child  was  healthy,  sweet-tem- 
pered, and  really,  all  paternal  illustons  apart, 
singularly  beautiful  and  intelligent.  My 
baby,  my  little  Queen  Mab!  I  see  her  now, 
as  in  her  black  frock  and  straw  hat  I  luied  to 
carr}-  her  forth  at  first  in  the. still  warm  even- 
ings, when  the  glow  and  the  glare  of  the  day 
had  passed  by,  and  the  teapbreeze  stirred  the 
roses  in  the  garden. 

With  her  I  did  not  feel  qidte  M  frightfblly 
alone;  her  mgns,  her  ftttemps  at  ipeedi,  her 
little  wilAilneaaes,  her  carauMf  her  eeMeless 
claims  nn  my  aid  and  attention,  withdrew  me 
as  noting  else  eould  from  constant  brood- 
ing oTcr  my  loss.  Later,  when  I  conld  bear 
it — I  could  not,  for  a  long  time — I  i»ed  to 
take  her  to  the  ch&taigneraie,  where  I  was 
wont  to  wntfh  for  Suzanne,  and  sitting  there 
as  of  old,  leave  her  to  play  on  the  grass  be- 
aide  me,  while  with  half-shut  eyes,  I  gaxed  on 
the  glowing  spot  at  the  end  of  the  green  walk 
dreaming,  dreaming,  with  a  gnawing  at  my 
heart,  of  the  shadow  that  used  to  orosa  it,  of 
the  footiitep  t^at  need  to  come  along  that 
■haded  alley,  of  the  pause  with  the  hand  on 
the  wicket  Then  I  remembered  that  now 
not  alt  the  yearning  and  craving  of  my  soul 
could,  as  I  fended  it  did  of  old,  bring  her 
one  step  nearer  to  me ,-  and  then  my  grief 
and  desolation  would  find  vent  in  passionate 
teaxEi,  and  the  child,  who  was  too  well  used 
to  see  me  vreep  to  be  alarmed,  as  children 
mostly  are,  would  climb  up  on  my  breast, 
and  draw  my  hands  from  before  my  fece,  and 
kiss  and  soothe  me  with  her  sweet  baby  ca- 
resses. 

It  was  a,  great  though  secret  joy  to  me, 
Uiat  thoi^h  gentle  and  tractable  to  all,  she 
could  be  said  to  love  no  one  but  me.  I  think 
the  excellent  pastor  guessed  the  existence  of 
this  feeling ;  for  fend  as  he  was  of  the  child, 
and  strong  and  natural  as  were  his  claims  to 
her  affection,  he  ever  avoided  to  pat  them 
conspicuously  forward,  or  to  attempt,  in  any 
way  to  interfere  with  her  management.  For 
this,  cTen  more  than  for  his  many  other 
proofs  of  regard  and  kindness,  I  was  deeply 
grateful.  I  encouraged  the  child  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  him.  But  though  she  showed 
deference  and  duty,  and  even  returned  his 
caresses,  I  could  see  with  secret  ttuimph  that 
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her  heart  Was  not  ia  hwr  acta,  and  thai  ■ 
soon  as  she  thought  she  might  witboot  oftm 
return  to  me,  she  would  glide  from  his  kaie. 
'and  steaKag  to  mine,  neatle  on  my  hmsL 

content  to  rest  there  till  we  were  alone  igna. 
Then  the  repressed  spirits  would  break  forti^ 
and  sbe  was  once  more  gleeful  and  joyots. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  would  wake,  sad 
behind  the  half-drawn  cmrtoin,  watch  Inr 
playing,  sUently,  lest  she  should  disturb 
in  the  dewy  garden.  Wandering  to  and  fei, 
with  her  hands  crossed  behind  her,  nov 
pausing  before  this  or  that  flower,  na^Bnf 
it,  suckmg  the  pearled  dropa  that  hy  hi  in 
cap;  then  raeing  away  suddenly,  w3d  wiA 
atnmg  young  life,  pranmng  and  phmgoig  k 
imitaUon  of  a  high-mettled  ateed,  or  ehuaag 
the  kitten  that  was  not  mme  gracefbl  « 
lithe  of  limb  Uian  she. 

And  10  on,  till  the  opening  of  my  tatties 
snnotinced  that  I  was  aatir.  Oh,  the  sunshine 
of  the  radiant  face!  She  had  her  motho'i 
wondrous  eyes,  hat  with  a  fine  fhir  EngttA 
complexion  and  warm,  tight'browu  Ei^ih 
hair.  Then  pit-a-pat  up  the  narrow  sta^^ 
case,  came  the  quick  step,  the  door  was  Ang 
open,  and  in  two  bounds  she  was  on 
bed,  ht^ing  and  kisung  me,  langhmg,  pit- 
ting my  cheeks,  laying  her  sweet  cool  Acs 
•gainst  mine,  and  chattering  the  straiifn 
mingled  dialect  between  French  and  EngE^ 
that  was  sweeter  in  my  ears  than  pumt 
Tuscan. 

Then  off  again,  like  a  butterfly,  openii^ 
my  books,  putting  my  watch  to  her  ear,  aod 
looking  solemnly  curious  at  the  sound  ;  turn- 
ing over  my  clothes,  scribbling  wild  flourishes 
on  my  paper  with  pen  or  pencil,  and,  quick 
as  flight  of  bird,  away  i^ain  to  announce  to 
Nannie  that "  le  grand  ch^re,"  the  great  dn^ 
ting,  was  awake,  and  so  hungry,  so  hungiy 
for  his  breakfast 

And  so  through  the  day,  however  I  might 
be  occupied,  she  was  never  away  from  me  for 
an  hour.  Ught  and  restless,  like  sobs 
winged  thing,  she  was  to  and  fro,  up  and 
down  in  the  house  and  garden,  alt  the  lire- 
long  day;  dancing,  singing,  talking  to  he> 
self,  when  I  was  too  occupied  to  attend  to 
her;  no  more  disturbing  me  in  my  busiest 
hours  than  the  sunshine  that  streamed  in  at 
my  window,  or  the  swallows  that  bultl  and 
cliirped  in  the  eaves  above  it  Long  walks 
we  used  to  take  tt^ther,  fbe  bounding  by 
my  laAe,  now  cUog^g  to  my  hand,  now 
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■pringing  off  after  vtld-flower  or  berry,  tfll  lap 
and  anns  were  fiill ;  all  beaming  and  joyoua 
until  a  beggar  came  in  sight;  then  the  bright 
ftoe  vouUl  lengthen,  the  step  ahidten,  and 
the  small  monej'  I  always  carried  in  my 
pocket  to  provide  againit  such  emergendes, 
teas  brought  into  request,  and  given  with  will- 
ing hand  nnd  gentle  words  of  pity  and  con- 
dolence, and  for  some  paces  further  the  little 
heart  and  brain  were  yet  oppressed  with  the 
impresMon  of  the  ught  of  Buffering. 

In  the  evenings^  by  the  dying  sunlight  or 
the  winter  lire,  she  would  climb  to  my  knee, 
claiming  a  story ;  an^,  while  I  related  some 
remembered  history,  or  impronsed  some 
original  one.  there  she  sat,  with  raptmred 
&ce,  ganng  on  mine,  those  eyee  so  fiiU  of 
wondering  interest,  those  ruby  Hps  apart, 
showing  the  glistening  teeth ;  putting  in  now 
and  then  some  earnest  question,  pausing  long 
at  the  close  of  the  narraUve  to  muse  orer  it 
and  fully  digest  certain  points  that  had  made 
a  deeper  impression  than  the  rest  of  the  tale. 
Then,  as  the  light  fell  and  the  stillness  of 
evening  deepened  jiito  night,  the  head 
drooped  on  my  breast,  and,  like  a  folded 
flower,  the  blossom  that  brightened  and  pei^ 
filmed  my  lonely  lift,  slept  quietly,  while  I, 
sad  and  silent,  wandered  mournfully  over  the 
past. 

I  look  back  now  to  that  period  of  my  life, 
and  again  it  is  not  I  whom  I  see  sitting  there 
before  me.  It  is  one  I  knew,  whose  aff^ 
tions,  cares,  and  troubles  were  as  my  own  to 
me ;  but  whose  thoughts,  opinions,  and  asinra- 
tions  were  quite  other  than  those  I  now  hold, 
and  on  which  I  now  acL  The  child  seems 
hardly  real,  distinctly  as  I  remember  everj' 
— the  slightest — detail  concerning  her  ;  she 
comes  before  me  in  my  lonely  hours  like  the 
remembrance  of  some  vivid  dream  dreamed 
long  ago ;  some  vision  sent  to  cheer  and 
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brighten  my  pathway  through  some  Imig  past 
stage  of  an  existence  that  then  seemed  draw- 
ing on  to  its  close. 

We  know  so  little  what  we  can  live  through 
and  over,  till  the  present  is  merged  in  the 
things  that  have  been  I  till  the  pages  oa 
which  are  inscribed  in  black  letter  the  great 
griefs  of  our  lives  are  turned,  and  those  that 
contain  pleaaanter  passages  are  laid  over 
them! 

Mabel  had  achieved  her  tenth  year  before 
I  had  reached  my  thirtieth  birthday ;  and  all 
that  time  we  had  never  been  a  day  separated } 
had  never  lived  any  other  life  than  the  life  I 
have  been  describiK 

I  had  taught  he^o  read  and  write,  Nannie 
had  taught  her  to  sew ;  but  other  accomplish- 
ments she  had  none.  Partly  that  strange 
jealousy  of  other  interforence,  partly  a  horror 
I  could  not  control  cf  suljecting  my  fairy  to 
the  drudgery  of  learning,  made  me  shrink 
from  calling  in  other  aid  to  advance  her  edu- 
cation. It  was  better  that  it  should  be  so.  I 
am  atw«)-s  glad  now  to  think  that  I  did  as  I 
had  done. 

My  child  bad  been  lent  me,  not  given.  For 
ten  years  her  blessed  and  soothing,  purifying 
and  holy  influence  was  granted  to  tame  and 
save  me.  For  ten  years  God  spared  one  of 
his  angels  to  lead  me  through  the  first  stages 
to  Heaven ! 

The  task  accomplished,  He  saw  lit  to  recall 
the  loan. 

It  is  thirty  years  and  upwards  now,  since 
Mabel  died. 

I  have  buried  faiother  wife  since.then,  and 
two  fair  children  ;  and  four  more  yet  remain 
to  mc. 

Tliey  are  good,  dear  children  to  me,  none 
better;  and  handsome  boys  and  girls  loo. 
Hut  thc^-  are  none  of  them  like  my  Mab,  my 
little  fair)-  queen :  and  I  am  not  sorry  ;  it  is 
as  well  as  it  is. 


JONitrs,  Letters  of. — The  following  para- 
fvraph  Appeared  in  the  Bengal  ITuriarH,  pub- 
tisliet)  in  Calcutta  on  Feb.  19,  1854. 

"The  Engliihman  [a  military  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Calcutta]  states  that  there  is  a  gentle- 
man in  Caknittfl,  who  possesses  '  an  original 
document,  tho  publication  of  which  would  for 
ever  set  at  rest  the  vtxata  miattio  as  to  the  an- 
tbomhip  of  the  Ltltert  of  Junius.'  The  docu- 
ment, which  we  have  seen,  is  what  oar  cotem- 
porary  describes  it  to  be,  and  bears  three  signa- 


tures :  that  of  '  ChaOiam '  on  tho  right-hand 
side  of  the  paper;  and  on  the  left,  those  of  Dr 
Wiimot,  and  J.  I)anning,  afterwards  Lord  Ash- 
burton.  The  paper,  the  rnk,  and  the  writing  all 
induce  ns  to  believe  that  the  document  is  genu- 
ine ;  and  wo  understood  that  the  gentleman,  in 
wlione  possession  it  is,  has  other  docamentary 
evidence  corrobprative  of  this,  which  still  fiii^ 
tlier  tends  to  clear  up  the  riddle  which  so  man/ 
have  attempted  to  read  with  small  socceas."— 
Notes  and  Quen'es. 
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LAY  OP  THE  "BRIEF."— THE  BRIBE. 


THF  LAT  OF  THE  "BBIEF."— IN  CHAU- 
BEBS. 

Bt  the  side  of  a  bUztng  fire, 

With  the  7Vn«f  npon  bis  knees, 
A  Banriflter  sat  npon  Qaarter  day. 

Heading  a  pec  ajt  his  ease. 
Kibi— Mib!— NibI— 

Iq  lonelimH,  want,  and  grief. 
In  a  voice  whose  tniserj  coalda't  be  hid, 

He  sang  the  "  Song  of  the  Brief." 

"  Wait,  wait,  wait. 
In  the  spring  when  violets  blow, 
And  wait,  wait,  wait, 
In  December's  frost  and  snow. 
It's  Oh  1  to  be  a  snob, 

From  gentility's  cares  afar, 
To  rise  and  fall  with  th^>bred  mob. 
If  this  is  to  be  at  the  flr  I 

"Wait,  wait,  wait, 
From  nine  o'clock  till  fire  ; 
And  wait,  wait,  wait, 
For  clienu,  who  never  arrive ; 
Hale  and  BLaouTOwa  and  Cokb, 

Coke  and  BLaoKSTOm  and  Hats, 
Till  I  &11  asleep  and  dream  from  the  bar, 
I'm  a  prisoBer  sent  to  gaol  I 

"  Oh  I  men,  with  sisters  rich  I 

Oh !  men,  with  danghters  and  gold  I 
It  isn't  only  in  Pagan  lands 

That  women  are  boagbt  and  sold  I 
Wait,  wait,  wait, 

In  loneliness,  want,  and  grief. 
Hoping  in  vain  for  a  doable  good- 

A  Wife  as  well  as  a  Brief  I 

"  Why  dream  I  of  married  bliss  t 
That  phantom  of  Syren  wiles ; 
I  have  no  right  to  a  woman's  kiss. 

No  title  to  her  smiles — 
No  title  to  her  smiles, 

BccauBO  I've  an  empty  pane: 
Oh  I  w)iy  should  money  a  bleBsiog  eoro, 

And  Poverty — a,  curse  I 

"Wait,  wait,  wait. 

My  patience  is  all  in  vain ; 
And  wnat  are  its  wages  ?  nothing  to  do, 

And  nothing  at  alfto  gain. 
This  dingy  gown,  this  baibarons  wig, 

That  only  disfigures  one's  hair ; 
A  gentleman's  rank :  and  as  to  the  bank, 

A  minos  for  balance  there  I 

"  Wait,  wait,  wait, 
As  they  wait  in  a  calm  at  sea; 

And  wait,  wait,  wait. 

But  nobody  comes  to  mo  1 
Coke  and  Blackstone  and  Hale, 

Hale  and  Bi.ack8tonb  and  Coke, 
^11  tired  of  law,  I  smile  no  more, 

At  Punch's  very  best  joko. 

"  Wait,  wait,  wait. 
In  the  enmraer  when  roses  blow, 


And  wait,  wut,  wai^ 
When  chrysantbemanu  ope  below; 
When  down  by  the  river  side 

Those  pretty  young  maidens  walk, 
Aj  if  to  show  us  their  sonny  locks, 

And  tempt  as  to  '  come  and  talk.' 

"  Oh  1  bat  to  breathe  the  air 

By  their  side  under  rammer  akiea  I 
To  watch  the  blnsh  on  their  cheeks, 

The  light  in  their  liquid  eyes. 
Oh  I  but  for  one  short  boar. 

To  whisper  a  word  of  love ; 
To  forget  for  a  moment  my  wretched  fate, 

And  the  dreary  prison  above ! 

"  Oh  I  for  a  siagle  hoar  I 

A  respite  however  short  1 
Only  a  walk  on  the  grass  below. 

Or  a  friendly  chat  in  the  Conrt  I 
A  walk  by  the  river  would  ease  my  beai^ 

But  in  my  lonely  grief 
Hoe  mast  I  stay,  lest  the  worid  shoBld 

*  That  fellow  bas  never  a  Brief ! ' " 

By  the  side  of  the  btazing|  Are, 

Willi  the  7ime»  upon  bis  knees, 
A  Barrister  sat  on  St.  Valentine*!  day. 
Mending  a  pen  at  his  ease. 

Nib!— Nib  1— Nib!— 
In  loneliness,  want,  and  grief. 
And  still  bewailing  his  wretdied  &te, 
(Obi  would  he  could  find  him  a  weaUfy 
mate!) 

^  sang  this  "  Song  of  the  Brirf  I " 

—Pmck. 
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Os  the  golden  cushions  lying,  where  tfw  won 
silks  are  vyuig 

With  her  cheeks  and  tresses  bri^^ 
Gracefal  as  a  lily  tender,  couched  in  waves  nil 
sunset  splendor 

All  alight. 
Is  die  fair  and  gentle  bride, 
Rosebud-lippca  and  violet-eyed. 

Fresh  —  oh!  fresh  as  spring's  first  blouoi 
naked,  new  bom  at  earth's  bosom, 
She  doth  seem. 
Strangely  sweet  as  rich  plants  blooming,  myiti 
magic  groves  perfuming 
In  a  dream. 
When  the  drowsv  brain  doth  ravel 
Hunting  tales  of'  wondrous  tra>-el. 

Shonld  you  look  at  her  for  hours  you  shoa 
think  of  nought  but  flowers — 
Nothing  else ; 
Ton  might  fancy  every  parting  breadi  wotUd  s 
sweet  life  upstarting. 

Buds  and  bells, 
Only  earthly  doth  she  seem — 
In  that  she  IS  like  to  them. 
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PuBU  OF  Trouoht,  Relieiolu  and  Fhlto-I 
Mpbical,  gathored  from  Old  Aothon.   Stan- 1 
ford  &  Ddiaur,  New  York.  , 
APOLOGY.  I 

"  If  these  little  upRrks  of  holy  fire  which  I  have  i 
heaped  together  do  not  give  life  to  your  prepared  i 
and  alrrady  enkindled  spirit,  yet  they  will  some-  ( 
times  help  to  entert^n  a  thongut,  to  actuate  a  pas- 
sion, to  employ  and  hallow  a  fancy.*' — Jkrsxt 
Taylor. 

Ome  of  the  worthies  of  olden  time — Arthur 
Warwick — possessed  and  improved  many  more 
"spare  minutes  "  in  bis  days  of  qniet  contem- 
plation than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  secure,  if  even 
we  had  the  disposition,  in  these  stirring  times. 
Aa  an  incentive  in  this  direction,  the  following 
gleanings  from  the  old  fields  of  sacred  literatnre 
and  learning  bare  been  garnered  up.  Old  books, 
like  old  wines,  havo  often  been  found  the  better 
for  their  age  ;  so  the  lover  of  good  books,  when 
in  quest  of  choice  literary  aliment,  osually  eon- 
anlts  die  oracles  of  yore — the  masters  of  oar 
English  prose  and  poesy.  A  quiet  comer  in  a 
libraty,  or  some  aeauestered  by-path,  free  from 
the  turmoil  of  city  lifb,  and  the  strife  of  tongnes, 
are  the  fitting  places  for  'iie  companionship  of  m 
volume  like  Uie  present.  Thus  to  con  over  these 
piquant  and  quaint  passagei  of  patient  tbongbt, 
and  pious  meditation,  one  can  Bcarccljr  fail  of 
dcrivmg  pleasure  and  profit  by  communing  with 
such  pbiloBophic  minds. 

Of  the  multitudes  who  willingly  surrender 
themselves  to  Uie  sweet  enchantment  of  the 
"  world's  great  dramatist,"  few,  comparatively, 
delight  to  pore  over  the  majestic  pa^  of  our 
f^hakupeare  in  theology — to  catch  the  lospiratiob 
of  his  "  thought  sublime,"  or  seek  to  be  in- 
structed by  his  profound  and  sagacious  teach- 
ing, or  soothed  by  his  divine  philosophy.  Sa- 
cred learning  is  among  the  most  elevating  and 
pnre  of  intellectual  ponuits, — it  qualifies  us 
for  both  worlds ;  and  those  thou^ts,  maxims, 


and  aphorisms,  are  among  its  spoils.  ICssys 
suggestive  thought,  long  baried  in  the  dasn 
folios  of  the  schoolmen,  is  thna  exhumed,  sai 
rendered  fertile  of  interest  to  many  apprrasott 
minds.  Our  "  pearis  "  hare  been  colfeMedftoa 
the  writings  of  socb  anthors  as  Jeremy  Ccdlkr, 
Owen  Feltham,  Bishop  H«1I,  Thomas  FaDcr, 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  John  Donne,  Fraaei 
Qaarles,  Pascal,  Fenelon,  Jeremy  Taylor,  ie. 

To  medimive  minds,  these  "Pearis  of 
Thought "  will  supply  material  for  reflection 
and  Ml  Bach  will  rererantly  and  loringlr  (MA 
diese  relics  of  the  past  with  gra»£f  npA 
Odd  intervals  of  time  caonot  be  deroCMl  toM- 
ter  potpose  than  to  these  snggestiTs  pasMoa^ 
while  their  variety  constitutes  tbem  an  epuoM 
of  good  things — a  library  in  mioiatote.  Tboa 
who  can  appreciate  the  gift,  will  be  indiaei  ts 
adopt  the  words  of  good  old  Bisbop  Bril: 
"  Blessed  be  God,  who  hatli  set  ap  so  mm 
clear  lamps  in  his  choroh ;  none  bnt  the  wiMyf 
blind  can  plead  darkness :  and  blessed  be  At 
memory  of  those,  his  faithfal  servants,  who  hait 
left  their  blood,  their  spirits,  their  lives  in  tkeia 
precious  pages,  and  hare  willingly  wasted  tb» 
selves  into  these  endnriog  monamenu  to  pfs 
light  to  others."  F.  S. 

AiTNCAL  OF  SciehtificDiscotmt:  o^Te■^ 
Book  of  Facta  in  Science  and  Art  for  18i& 
Exhibiting  the  most  important  discoveries  ail 
improvements ;  together  with  a  Hst  of  retol 
Scientific  Publications,  Ac,  &c.  Edited  if 
David  A.  Wells,  A.  M.  QotUd  &  Linooli^ 
Boston. 

Douaus  Jbbbold's  Wit.  Specimen* 
Douglas  Jerrold's  Wit :  together  with  Sdw- 
tions,  chiefly  from  his  Contribations  to  Joot- 
nals,  intended  to  illustrate  bis  Opinioos.  Ar- 
ranged by  bis  son,  Blanchatd  Jerrold.  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields,  Boston. 
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INFLTJENCS 

From  Fnwer'i  Mflgulne. 
TBE  INFLUENCE  OF  WOMEN  ON  THE  PRO- 
GBESS  OF  KNOWLEDGE.* 

BT  HKMBT  TBQHAS  BUCKLE. 

The  Boljeet  upon  vhich  I  liBTeiindtrtakeii 
to  eddrets  yon  i»  the  iDflumM  of  wonm  on 
the  pragreu  of  knowledge,  ondoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  IntereatiQg  querttona  that  could 
be  submitted  to  any  audience.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  onlj  very  intereetntg,  it  is  also  extremely 
important  When  we  see  how  knowled^  baa 
civilized  mankind }  when  we  aee  bow  every 
great  step  in  the  mareh  and  advance  of  na- 
tions haa  been  invariably  preceded  by  a  cor- 
responding step  in  their  knowledge ;  when  we 
uoceovn  see,  what  ia  aaaoredly  true,  that  wo- 
nen  are  constantly  growing  more  Influential, 
h  becomes  a  matter  of  great  moment  that  we 
should  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  relation  be- 
tween their  infloenee  and  our  knowie^e.  On 
every  side,  in  all  social  phenomena,  In  the  ed- 
ttcation  of  children,  io  the  tone  and  spirit  of 
Kteratnre,in  the  forms  and  usages  of  life ;  nay, 
even  in  the  proceedings  of  I^slatures,  in  the 
history  of  statute-books,  and  in  the  decisions 
of  magistrates,  we  find  manifold  prooft  that 
women  are  gradually  making  their  way,  and 
•lowly  but  surely  winning  for  themselves  a  po- 
rtion superior  to  any  Uiey  have  hitherto  at- 
tained. This  Is  one  of  many  peculiaritaes 
which  distinguish  modem  dvilintion,  and 
which  show  how  easentiallythe  moat  advanced 
countries  are  diSbrent  from  those  that  for- 
merly flourished.  Among  the  moat  eelriirated 
nations  of  antiquity,  women  held  a  very  mib- 
onKnate  place.  The  most  splendid  and  dura- 
ble monument  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
noblest  gift  Rome  has  bequeathed  to  posterity, 
ia  her  jurisprudence — a  vast  and  harmonious 
system,  worked  out  with  eoosnmmate  skill, 
and  from  which  we  derive  our  purest  and 
target  notions  of  mil  law.  Yet  this»  which, 
not  to  mention  the  immense  sway  it  still  ex- 
ercises in  France  knd  Oennany,  Ims  tai^t  to 
our  most  enlightened  lawyers  their  heat  les- 
sons I  and  wMch  enabled  Braeton  among  the 
earlier  jurists,  Somen,  Hwdwiokei  Bfan^eld, 
and  Stinrril,  among  the  Ister,  to  aoften  by  its 
refinement  Uie  rode  maxfrna  of  our  Saxon  an- 
cestors, and  adjust  the  coarser  prineiplee  of 
the  old  Common  Law  to  the  actual  exigencies 
of  life ;  this  imperishable  specimen  of  human 
sagacity  is,  strange  to  say,  so  grossly  nt^ust 

*  A  DfuourM  delivered  at  the  Boval  Instltntlon, 
OQ  Friday,  the  Itth  of  Ifaroh,  18U. 
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towards  women,  that  a  great  writer  upon  that 
code  baa  well  observed,  that  in  it  women  are 
rofaxded  not  as  peraons,  hot  aa  things ;  ao 
oonpletely  were  they  ateipped  of  all  thdr 
rights,  and  held  in  aidgeotimi  by  thdr  proud 
and  imperiona  maatna.  As  to  the  other  great 
nation  of  antiqin^,  we  hm  only  to  opm  th« 
Btenture  of  the  ancient  Qreeka  to  see  widi 
what  airs  of  superiority,  with  wtmt  serene  and 
lofty  contempt}  and  sometimes  with  what 
mocking  and  biting  soom,  women  were 
treated  by  that  lively  and  ingeniona  people. 
Instead  of  valmng  them  as  companions,  they 
looked  on  them  as  toys.  How  little  part  wo- 
mtn  really  took  in  the  development  of  Greek 
dvilintion  may  be  illustrated  by  the  singular 
ftwt)  that  tlieir  infloenee,  scanty  aa  it  was,  did 
not  reach  its  height  in  the  most  eiriliaed  tineif 
or  in  the  moat  dvifiMd  ttfpooa.  In  modem 
Europot  the  influenee  of  women  and  the 
spread  of  arilintion  have  been  nearly  com- 
mensurate, both  advancing  with  almost  eqwl 
speed.  But  if  you  compare  the  picture  <rf 
Greek  life  in  Homer,  with  that  to  be  found  in 
Plato  and  his  contomporaries,  you  will  be 
struck  by  a  totally  opposite  circumstance. 
Between  Plato  and  Homer  there  intervened* 
according  to  the  common  reckoning,  a  period 
of  at  least  four  centuries,  during  which  the 
Greeks  made  many  notable  improvements  in 
the  arts  of  life,  and  in  various  branches  of 
speculative  and  foaetioal  knowledge.  So  &r, 
however,  from  women  partidpatiag  in  lluii 
movement,  we  find  that,  in  the  state  of  aodety 
exhibited  by  Plato  and  hia  eontenporaries, 
they  had  evidently  \ott  ground  f  their  infloanee 
being  leas  then  than  it  was  in  the  earlier  and 
pore  barbarous  period  depicted  by  Homer. 
This  feet  illustrates  the  question  in  r^ard  to 
time)  another  fact  tUustiates  it  in  regard  to 
plaoe.  In  Sparta,  women  possessed  more  in- 
fluence than  they  did  in  Athens ;  although  the 
Spartans  were  rude  and  ignorant,  the  Ath- 
enians polite  and  accomplished.  The  causee 
of  these  mcoonstencies  would  form  a  eurioua 
sulyect  for  iovestigattmi ;  bat  it  ia  enough  to 
call  your  attention  to  them  as  one  of  many 
{HTOofr  that  the  boasted  dvifiiaUone  of  ant£> 
'  qnity  were  eminent^  one^dod,  and  that  tluf 
fell  beoaoie  aodety  did  not  advanee  in  oU  iti' 
ports,  but  aaeriBned  aome  of  itoeonstitnentaiB 
order  to  seoore  the  progress  of  otheroh 

In  modem  European  society  we  have  hap- 
pily no  instance  of  tbis  sort  i  a&d  if  we  now 
inquire  what  the  inflnenoe  of  women  ha^  bee>/ 
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upon  that  society,  eiery  one  will  allow  tbat  on 
the  whole  it  has  been  extremely  beneficial. 
Their  influence  has  prereqted  life  from  b^g 
too  ezelo^ly  pramcal  and  aeUbh,  uid  baa 
Kved  it  from  dc^eneratmg  into  a  duU  and 
monotonous  routine,  by  infbring  into  it  an 
ideal  and  romantio  element  It  haa  scrftened 
the  Tiolenee  of  men ;  it  has  improved  th«r 
manners ;  it  has  lessened  their  cruelty.  Thus 
ftr,  the  gain  is  complete  and  updenis^le.  But 
if  we  ask  what  their  influence  has  been,  not 
on  the  general  interests  of  society,  but  on  one 
of  those  interests,  namely,  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  the  answer  is  not  bo  obvious. 
For,  to  state  the  matter  candidly,  it  must  be 
oonfessed  that  none  of  the  greatest  works 
which  iostniet  and  del^ht  mankind,  have 
been  composed  by  women.  In  poetry,  in 
Pointing,  in  seulptare,  in  music,  the  moat  ex- 
quisite productions  are  die  work  of  men.  No 
voman,.however  &Torable  ber  dreumatances 
may  have  been,  haa  made  a  discovery  suffi- 
ciently important  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  human  miud.  These  are  focts 
which  cannot  be  contested,  and  from  them  a 
very  stringent  and  peremptory  inference  has 
been  drawn.  From  them  it  has  been  inferred, 
and  it  is  openly  stated  by  eminent  writers, 
that  women  have  no  concern  with  the  highest 
forms  of  knowledge ;  that  such  matters  are 
altogether  out  of  th«r  reach ;  that  they  should 
confine  themselves  to  practical,  moral,  and 
domestic  life,  which  it  ia  thdr  province  to  exalt 
and  to  beantify ;  but  that  they  can  exerdse  no 
influence,  direct  or  indirect,  over  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  and  tbat  if  they  seek  to  exer- 
cise such  influence,  they  will  not  only  fail  in 
their  object,  but  will  restrict  the  field  of  their 
really  useful  and  le^timate  actirity. 

Now,  I  may  as  weU  state  at  once,  and  at  the 
outset,  that  I  have  come  here  to-night  vrith 
the  intention-  of  combating  this  proportion, 
wliidi  I  hold  to  be  wiphilosophieal  and  dan- 
gerous; false  in  theory  and  pemidoas  in  prac- 
tice. I  believe,  and  I  hope  befine  we  separate 
to  convince  you,  that  so  fiur  from  women  ex- 
erddng  little  or  no  influence  over  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  they  are  capable  of  oerdring 
and  have  actually  exeidced  an  enormona  in- 
fluence ;  that  this  uiflaence  Is,  in  feet,  so  great 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  aangn  limits  toitt 
and  that  great  as  it  is,  it  may  vrith  advantage 
be  still  further  increased.  I  hope,  moreover, 
^to  convince  you  that  this  influenoe  has  been 
^zhilnted  not  merely  from  time  to  time  in 
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rare,  audden,  and  trandtory  ebullitions,  bat 
that  it  acta  by  virtue  of  certain  laws  inherent 
to  human  nature }  and  that  although  it  woika 
as  an  under-coirent  below  the  sni^ee,  and  is 
there&re  invidble  to  huHy  obaerveiBi  it  haa 
already  produced  the  most  impntant  results, 
and  haa  afibeted  the  shape,  the  diu8Ctar,aiid 
the  amount  of  otir  knowledge^ 

To  clear  up  this  matter,  we  must  first  of  all 
understand  what  knowledge  is.  Some  men 
who  pride  themselves  on  their  common  aense 
— and  whenever  a  man  boasts  much  about 
that,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  he  has  very 
littie  sense,  either  common  or  imcommoa — 
such  men  there  are  who  vrill  tell  yon  tbat  aU 
knowledge  consists  of  fscts,  that  everything 
else  is  mere  talk  and  theory,  and  that  noth- 
ing hci  any  value  except  fiicts.  Those  iriw 
speak  80  much  of  the  value  of  beta  may  un- 
derstand the  meamng  of  fiu^  but  Huy  evi- 
dently do  not  nndentand  the  meanb^  cf 
value.  For,  the  value  of  a  thing  is  not  a 
property  reuding  in  that  thing,  nor  is  it  a 
component;  but  it  is  rimply  it*  relation  to 
some  other  thing.  We  say,  for  instance, 
that  a  five-shilling  piece  has  a  certain  value ; 
but  the  value  does  not  reside  in  the  coin. 
If  it  does,  where  is  it  P  Our  senses  cannot 
grasp  value.  We  cannot  see  value,  nor  hear 
it,  nor  fbel  it,  nor  taste  it,  nor  smeU  it.  The 
value  consists  solely  in  the  relation  whidi 
the  five-shilling  piece  bean  to  something  else. 
Just  so  in  r^aird  to  fiuts.  Facts,  aa  h/AM, 
have  no  sort  of  value,  but  are  raaply  a  msas 
of  idle  lumber.  The  valne  of  a  ftet  is  not 
an  dement  or  oonstitoent  of  tbat  &et,  but  is 
its  relation  to  the  total  stock  of  our  knowl- 
edge, dther  present  or  prospectire.  Facta, 
therefore,  have  merely  a  potential,  and,  as  it 
were,  subsequent  value,  and  the  only  advaa* 
tage  of  possesung  them  is  the  possibility  of 
drawing  conclusions  from  them;  in  other 
vnnds,  of  rising  to  the  idea,  the  prindple,  the 
law  which  govons  them.  Oar  knowledge  is 
composed  not  of  fitirta,  bat  of  the  relations 
wbidi  Cuts  and  ideaa  bear  to  theBsdves  and 
to  each  other  j  and  real  knorwle^  eoMists 
not  in  an  anqnaintance  with  laeti^  wUA  aaif 
makes  a  pedant,  but  in  the  use  of  fiwts, 
wludi  makes  a  fbakaopba, 

hooking  at  luiowledga  in  Uus  way,  we 
shall  find  that  it  has  three  divisions, — ^Method, 
Science,  and  Ait.  Of  method  I  will  speak 
presently ;  but  I  will  first  state  the  limits  of 
the  other  two  divisiotts.    Tbe  immetfatc 
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ol^ect  <^  all  art  it  nther  pleasure  or  utility : 
the  immediate  object  of  all  science  is  solely 
truth.  As  art  and  science  have  different 
objects,  so  also  have  they  diftient  faculties. 
The  fiiculty  of  art  u  to  change  erenta  {  the 
fiunilty  of  science  is  to  foresee  them.  The 
]>henomena  with  which  we  deal  an  controlled 
by  art  j  they  are  predicted  by  adenee.  The 
more  complete  a  acienoe  ist  the  greater  its 
power  of  prediction ;  the  more  complete  an 
ait  is,  the  greater  its  power  of  control. 
Astronomy,  for  instance,  is  called  the  queen 
of  the  sciences,  because  it  is  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  all ;  and  the  astronomer,  while  he 
abandons  all  hope  of  controlling  or  altering 
the  phenomena,  frequently  knows  what  the 
phenomena  will  be  years  before  they  actually 
appear;  the  extent  of  bis  foreknowledge 
juroTing  the  accuracy  of  his  science.  So,  too, 
in  the  science  of  mechanics,  we  predict  that, 
certain  circumstances  being  present,  certain 
remits  must  fbUow;  and  having  done  this, 
oar  science  ceases.  Our  art  then  begins,  and 
and  from  that  moment  the  olgeet  of  utility 
and  the  faculty  of  control  come  into  play; 
•o  that  in  Uie  art  of  mechanics,  we  alter  what 
in  the  science  of  mechanics  we  were  content 
to  foresee. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  tendencies 
of  advancing  civilization  is  to  give  a  scientific 
basis  to  that  faculty  of  control  which  is  repre- 
sented by  art,  and  thus  afibrd  fresh  promi- 
nence to  the  faculty  of  prediction.  In  the 
earliest  stage  of  society  there  are  many  arts, 
but  no  sciencee.  A  little  later,  science  begins 
to  appear,  and  ewrj  subsequent  step  is 
marked  an  increased  de«re  to  bring  art 
under  Uie  dominion  of  science.  To  those 
who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  this  tendency  is  bo  fomiliar  that  I  need 
hardly  atop  to  prove  it  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  instance  is  in  the  case  of  agricul- 
ture, which,  for  thousands  of  years,  was  a 
mere  empirical  art,  resting  on  the  traditional 
maxims  of  experience,  but  which,  during  the 
present  century,  chemists  began  to  draw 
under  their  jurbdiction,  so  that  the  practical 
art  of  manuring  the  ground  is  now  explained 
by  laws  of  physicsl  science.  Probably  the 
next  step  will  be  to  bring  another  part  of  the 
art  of  agrienltore  under  the  dominion  of 
meteorology,  whidi  will  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  conditions  which  govern  Uie  changes  of 
the  weather  have  been  so  generalixed  aa 
to  enable  m  to  Ibretdl  what  the  weather  will 
be. 
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General  reasoning,  therefore,  as  well  as  the 
history  of  what  has  been  actually  done, 
justify  us  in  sayui^  that  the  highest,  the 
ripest,  and  the  most  important  form  of  knowl- 
edge, is  the  scientific  form  of  predicting  coi^ 
sequences ;  it  ia  therefore  to  this  form  that  I 
shall  restrict  the  remainder  of  what  I  have 
to  say  to  you  respecting  the  influence  of  wo- 
men. And  the  point  which  I  ahall  attempt 
to  prove  is,  that  there  is  a  natural,  a  leading, 
and  probably  todestructible  element,  in  the 
minds  of  women,  which  enables  them,  not  in- 
deed to  make  scientific  discoveries,  but  to 
exercise  the  most  momentous  and  salutary  in- 
fluence over  the  method  by  which  discoveries 
are  made.  And  as  all  questions  concerning 
the  philosophy  of  method  lie  at  the  very 
root  of  our  knowledge,  I  will,  in  the  first 
place,  state,  as  succinctly  as  I  am  able,  the 
only  two  methods  by  which  we  can  arrive  at 
truth. 

The  scientific  inquirer,  properly  so  called, 
that  ia,  he  whose  object  ia  merely  truth,  has 
only  two  ways  of  attaining  his  result  He 
may  proceed  from  the  external  world  to  the 
internal ;  or  be  may  begin  with  the  internal 
and  [nvceed  to  the  external.  In  the  former 
case  he  studies  the  facts  presented  to  his 
senses,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  true  idea  of 
them  ;  in  the  latter  case  he  studies  the  ideas 
already  in  his  mind,  in  order  to  explain  the 
facts  of  which  his  senses  are  oognixant  If 
he  begin  with  the  facts  his  method  is  induo- 
Uve ;  if  he  begin  with  the  ideas  it  is  deduc- 
tive. The  inductive  philosopher  collects 
phenomena  either  by  observation  or  by  ex- 
periment, and  from  them  rises  to  the  general 
principle  or  law  which  explains  and  covers 
them.  The  deductive  philosopher  draws  the 
principle  from  ideas  already  existing  in  his 
mind,  and  explains  the  phenomena  by  de- 
scending on  them,  instead  of  rising  from 
them.  Several  eminent  thinkers  have  asserted 
that  every  idea  is  the  result  of  induction,  and 
that  the  axioms  of  geometry,  for  instance,  are 
the  product  of  early  and  unconscious  induc- 
tion. In  the  same  way  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  great 
work  on  Logic,  affirms  that  all  reasoning  is 
in  reality  from  particular  to  particular,  and 
that  the  mqor  premise  of  every  syllogism  it 
merely  a  record  and  register  of  knowledge 
prerionaly  obtained.  Whether  this  be  tru^ 
or  whether,  ai  another  adiool  of  thinkm 
asserts,  we  have  ideas  antecedoit  to  «peri- 
enoe,  ii  a  qoectioii  wluoh  baa  been  hotly  di»> 
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puted,  but  which  I  do  not  believe  the  actual 
resources  of  our  Imovledge  can  answer,  and 
eertainly  I  hare  no  intention  at  iireseot  of 
making  the  attempt,  it  !■  enough  to  aay 
that  xte  call  geometcy  a  deduotive  wience, 
because,  even  if  iu  axiraiu  en  arrived  at  in- 
diKtiTely,  the  inductive  prooeas  ii  extremely 
email,  and  ve  are  uaoonaoous  of  it  i  while 
the  deductive  reaaomngi  form  the  great  maM 
and  difficulty  of  the  sdence. 

To  bring  this  distinction  home  to  you,  I 
vill  illustrate  it  by  a  specimen  of  deductive 
and  inductive  investigation  of  the  same  sub- 
ject Suppoae  a  writer  on  what  is  termed 
sodal  science,  wishes  to  estimate  the  mflu- 
ence  of  different  habits  of  thought  on  the 
aTOrsge  duration  of  life,  and  taking  as  an  in- 
stance tlie  opposite  pursuits  of  poets  and 
mathematicians,  asks  which  of  them  live 
longest.  How  is  he  to  sohre  this?  If  he 
proceeds  inductively  he  will  first  collect  tiie 
ftcts,  that  is  he  will  ransack  the  biognipfaies 
of  poets  and  mathematicianB  in  diferent  ages, 
different  climates,  and  different  states  of  sod- 
e^,  BO  as  to  eliminate  perturbations  arising 
from  circumstances  not  connected  with  bis 
subject.  lie  will  then  throw  the  results  into 
the  statistical  form  of  tables  of  mortality, 
and  on  comparing  them  will  find,  that  not- 
withstanding the  immense  variety  of  circum- 
stances which  he'has  investigated,  there  is  a 
general  average  which  constitutes  an  empiri- 
cal law,  and  proves  that  mathematicians,  as  a 
body,  are  longer  lived  than  poets.  This  is 
the  inductive  method.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  deductive  inquirer  will  arrive  at  precisely 
the  same  eonduuon  by  a  totally  different 
method.  He  will  ai^e  thus ;  poetry  appeals 
to  the  imagination,  mathematics  to  the  undei^ 
standing.  To  work  the  imagination  is  mora 
exciting  than  to  work  the  understanding,  and 
what  is  habitually  exciting  lb  usually  un- 
healthy. Bui  what  is  usually  unhealthy  will 
tend  to  shorten  life ;  therefore  poetry  tends 
more  than  mathematics  to  shorten  life;  there- 
fore on  the  whole  poets  will  die  sooner  than 
mathematicians. 

You  now  see  the  difference  between  induc- 
tion and  deduction ;  and  you  see,  too,  that 
both  methods  are  valuable,  and  that  any  con- 
clusion must  be  greatly  strengthened  if  we 
can  reach  it  by  two  such  different  paths.  To 
connect  this  with  the  question  before  us,  I 
will  endeavor  to  establish  two  propositions. 
First,  That  women  naturally  prefer  the  de- 
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ductive  method  to  the  induetire.  Secondly, 
That  women  by  mcoanging  in  men  dedae- 
tive  habits  of  thought,  have  rendered  an  in- 
mense,  though  unconscioua  aervice  to  tbe 
progress  of  knowledge,  by  prereKting  sew- 
ti&o  investigators  from  bein^  m  ndaahtif 
inductive  as  they  would  otberwise  he. 

Id  regard  to  women  being  bjr  natnie  mm 
deductive,  and  men  more  inductive,  yon  nil 
remember  that  induction  aes^na  tiie  fast 
place  to  particular  facta ;  deductioa  to  gen- 
eral propositions  or  ideas.  Now,  there  sie 
several  reasons,  why  women  prefer  the  de- 
ductive, and  if  I  may  so  say,  ideal  method. 
They  are  more  emotional,  more  entbusiai^ 
and  more  imaginative  than  men ;  they  then- 
fore  live  more  in  an  ideal  world ;  while  torn, 
with  their  colder,  harder,  and  austcrer  oigai- 
izations,  are  more  practical  and  more  oadtr 
the  dominion  of  ^ts,  to  which  they  oonse 
quently  asetfte  a  higher  importance.  Am- 
other  orcumstance  which  makes  wcanoi  bor 
deductive,  is  that  they  posseca  more  of  wlM 
is  called  intuition.  They  cannot  see  ao  ftr  ■ 
men  can,  but  what  they  do  aee  they  ssi 
quicker.  Hence,  they  are  constantly  tempts^ 
to  grasp  at  once  at  an  idea,  and  seek  to  solve 
a  problem  suddenly,  in  contradistinctioB  la 
the  slower  and  more  laborious  ascent  of  the 
inductive  investigator. 

That  women  are  more  deductive  than  men, 
because  they  tiiink  quidter  than  men,  is  s 
proposition  which  some  persons  will  not  r^ 
ish,  and  yet  it  may  be  proved  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Indeed,  nothing  could  prevent  its 
being  universaUy  admitted  except  the  hdt, 
that  the  remmrkable  rapidity  with  whieh  wo- 
men think  is  obscured  hy  that  miserable,  that 
contemptible,  that  preposterous  system,  called 
their  education,  in  which  valuable  things  sia 
carefully  kept  from  them,  and  trifling  things 
carefully  taught  to  them,  until  their  fine  and 
nimble  minds  are  too  often  irretrievably  in- 
jured. It  ia  on  this  account,  that  in  the 
lower  classes  the  superior  quickness  of  women 
is  even  more  noticeable  than  in  the  upper; 
and  an  eminent  physician.  Dr.  Currie,  meih 
tions  in  one  of  bis  letters,  that  when  a  Ubom 
and  bis  wife  came  together  to  consult  him.  it 
was  always  from  the  woman  that  he  gained 
the  clearest  and  most  premae  infomatioD,  d» 
intellect  of  the  man  moving  too  sknrly  fcr 
his  purpose.  To  this  I  may  add  another  ob> 
servation  which  many  travellers  have  mads, 
and  which  any  one  oaa  iwifyi  nanaly,  that 
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when  you  are  in  a  ibfdgn  country,  uid 
speaking  a  foreign  language,  vomen  will  un- 
deratand  you  quicker  than  men  will;  and 
that  for  the  same  reason,  if  yoa  lose  your 
way  in  a  town  abroad,  it  i^  always  beat  to 
apply  to  a  woman,  because  a  man  will  show 
ku  readineaa  of  apprehensiQn. 

These  and  other  eiroumstances  which  might 
be  adduced— fudi,  for  instance,  as  the  inught 
into  character  poasessed  by  women,  and  the 
fine  tact  for  which  th^  are  lemariuble— 
IHTore  that  they  are  more  deductive  than  men 
for  two  principal  reasons.  First,  Because 
they  are  quicker  than  men.  Secondly,  Be- 
cause, being  more  emotional  and  enthuuas- 
tic,  they  live  in  a  more  ideal  world,  and 
therefore  prefer  a  method  of  inquiry  which 
proceeds  from  ideas  to  beta;  leaving  to  men 
the  opposite  method  of  proceeding  from 
Cuts  to  ideas. 

My  second  propoaition  is,  that  women  have 
rendered  great  ttunigh  upcopaoious  service  ta 
■oience,  by  encouraging  and  kee|ring  alive 
this  h^t  of  deductive  thought;  and  that  if 
it  were  not  for  them,  scientific  men  would  be 
much  too  inductive,  and  the  progress  of  our 
knowledge  would  be  hindned.  There  are 
many  here  who  will  not  willingly  admit  this 
proportion,  because  in  England,  since  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  in- 
ductive method,  as  the  means  <^  arriving  at 
physical  truths,  has  been  the  object,  not  of 
rational  admiration,  but  of  a  blind  and  ser- 
vile worship ;  and  it  is  constantly  sud,  that 
since  the  time  of  Bacon  all  great  phj'sica] 
diacoveries  have  been  made  by  that  process. 
If  this  be  true,  then  of  cotuse  the  deductive 
habits  of  women  must  in  reference  to  the 
prograsB  of  knowledge,  have  done  more 
harm  than  good.  But  it  is  not  true.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  greatest  modem  discoveries 
have  all  been  made  by  induction ;  and  the 
ctrcumatance  of  its  being  believed  to  be  true, 
is  one  of  many  proob  how  much  more  suc- 
cessful Englishmen  have  been  in  making  dis- 
coveries than  in  investigating  the  principles 
according  to  which  discoveries  are  made. 

The  first  instance  I  will  give  you  of  the 
triumph  of  the  deductive  m^hod,  is  in  the 
most  important  discovery  yet  made  respect- 
ing thtt  mtagKM  world ;  I  mean  the  discov^ 
ery  of  the  law  of  gravitation  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  Several  of  Kewton^  other  discov^ 
eries  were,  no  doubt,  mductive,  in  ao  &r  as 
they  merely  assumed  soeh  provisional  and 
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tentative  hypotheses  as  are  always  neceaaary 
to  make  experiments  fruitful.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  hia  greatmt  discovery  of  all  was 
deductive,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  process  of  reasoning  from 
ideas  was  out  of  all  proportion  lai^e,  com- 
pared to  the  procesa  of  reaacming  from  frota. 
Fin  or  six  years  ailer  the  accession  of 
Charles  n.,  Newton  waa  ritting  in  a  garden, 
when  (you  all  know  this  part  of  the  atiwy)  an 
apple  fell  from  a  tree.  Whether  he  had 
been  already  musing  respecting  gravitation, 
or  whether  Uie  fall  of  the  apple  directed  hia 
thoughts  into  that  channel  is  uncertain,  and 
is  immaterial  to  my  present  purpose,  which 
is  merely  to  indicate  the  course  bis  mind 
actually  took.  His  object  was  to  discover 
some  htw,  ^at  is,  rise  to  some  higher  truth 
respecting  gravity  tium  was  previously  known. 
Observe  how  he  went  to  work.  He  sat  still 
where  he  was,  and  he  thou^t  He  did  not 
get  up  to  make  experiments  concerning  grav- 
itation, nor  did  he  go  home  to  oonault  obsei^ 
vationa  whkdi  others  had  made,  or  to  collate 
tabiea  tji  observations ;  he  did  not  even  con~ 
tinue  to  watch  the  external  world,  but  he  sat, 
like  a  man  entranced  and  enraptured,  feeding 
on  his  own  mind,  and  evolving  idea  after 
idea.  He  thought  that  if  the  apple  had 
been  on  a  higher  tree,  if  it  had  been  on  the 
highest  known  tree,  it  would  have  equally 
Men. 

Thus  tax,  there  was  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  power  which  made  the  apple  foil  was  sus- 
ceptible of  diminution  i  and  if  it  were  not 
susceptible  of  diminution,  why  should  it  be 
susceptible  of  limit?  If  it  were  unlimited 
and  undiminisbed,  it  vonhl  extend  above  the 
earth ;  it  woald  readi  the  mora  and  keep  Iwr 
in  her  orbit  If  the  power  which  made  the 
apple  fell  was  actually  able  to  control  the 
moon,  why  should  it  stop  there?  Why 
should  not  the  planets  also  be  controlled,  and 
why  should  not  they  he  forced  to  run  thcar 
course  by  the  necessity  of  gravitAting  towards 
the  sun,  just  as  the  moon  gravitated  towards 
the  earth  ?  His  mind  thus  advandng  from 
idea  to  idea,  he  was  carried  by  imaj^atioD 
into  the  realms  of  space,  and  still  sittings 
neither  experimenting  nor  observing,  b^ 
heedless  of  the  operationa  of  nature,  he  coat- 
pleted  the  most  sublime  and  majestic  specula 
tion  that  it  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive.  Ovring  to  an  inaccurate 
measurement  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth, 
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the  detaili  vhieh  verififfd  UuBstapcndotii  oon- 
oeption  were  not  oompleted  till  twenty  yean 
later,  when  Newton,  itU{  jnmuing  the  eame 
procBM,  made  a  dedocdre  appUouion  of  the 
kws  o(  Kepler :  so  Uiat  bcAh  in  the  b^;in- 
uoMtg  and  in  the  end,  the  greatest  discOT«7  of 
the  greatest  natural  philosopher  the  world 
has  yet  seen,  was  the  fruit  of  the  deduoUre 
method.  See  how  small  a  part  the  senses 
played  in  that  discovery !  It  was  the  triumph 
of  the  idea  I  It  was  the  audadty  of  genius ! 
It  was  the  outbreak  of  a  mind  so  daring,  and 
yet  so  subtle,  that  we  have  only  Shakspeare's 
with  which  to  compare  it.  To  pretend,  there- 
fise,  as  many  have  dime,  that  the  fall  of  the 
apple  was  the  causa  of  the  disoorery,  and 
then  to  adduce  that  as  «  o(»flrmati(m  of 
the  idl«  and  snperfidal  saying  "that  great 
events  spring  from  littk  einies,'*  only  sfaowa 
bow  onaUe  such  writers  are  to  aiqareoiate 
what  our  masters  hare  done  for  ns.  No 
great  event  ever  sprung,  or  ever  will  spring, 
from  a  little  cause ;  and  this,  the  greatest  of 
all  discoveries,  had  a  cause  fully  equal  to  the 
eflect  produced.  The  cause  of  the  discovery 
of  the  law  of  gravitation  was  not  the  faU  of 
the  apple,  nor  was  it  anything  that  occurred 
hi  the  external  world.  The  cause  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Newton  was  the  mind  of  Newton 
himselt 

The  next  instance  I  will  mention  of  the 
Bueoessfid  employment  of  the  hpnorit  oor  d»- 
duetive  method,  omoons  the  mineral  king- 
dom. Ifyontalco  aorystalisedaubstanoeasit 
is  usually  found  in  nature,  noAiing  can  at  first 
lif^t  appear  more  irregolax  and  cainieions. 
Even  in  its  simplest  form,  the  shape  is  so  va- 
rious as  to  be  perplexing;  but  natural  crys- 
tals are  generally  met  with,  not  in  primary 
forms,  but  in  secondary  ones,  in  which  they 
have  a  singularly  confused  and  uncouth  aspect 
These  strange-looking  bodies  had  long  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  philosophers,  who,  after 
the  approved  inductive  foshion,  suljected  them 
to  all  sorta  of  experhnents;  divided  them 
hxdu  them  n^  measured  them,  weighed 
them,  tnalynd  thnm,  thmst  them  into  cmoi- 
bbs,  brought  chemical  agents  to  bear  upm 
them,  and  did  every  thmg  they  ooold  tldnk 
of  to  worm  out  the  secret  of  these  cr^tals, 
and  get  at  th«r  mystery.  Still,  the  mystery 
was  not  revealed  to  them.  At  length,  late 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  Frenchman 
named  Haiiy,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  a  remarluble  age,  made  the  discovery,  and 
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asoert^ed  that  these  native  oryatala, 
lar  OS  they  appear,  are  in  tmUi  perfectly 
nlar,  and  that  their  semmdacy  foius  deviate. 

pnmaiy  fonns  l^a  regnlar  praeeM 
of  diminntiflii}  Uwt  is,  by  what  bm  Ui— d 
laws  (^decrement — die  prineiplM  at deeresae 
bnng  OS  unerring  as  those  of  increase.  Now, 
I  b^  that  yon  will  particularly  notice  how 
this  striking  discovery  was  made.  Haiiy  was 
essentially  a  poet ;  and  his  great  delight  was 
to  wander  in  the  JareUn  du  lUd,  obeernog 
nature,  not  as  a  physieal  philosopher,  but  as  a 
poet  Thoogh  his  undostandii^  was  atrof^, 
his  imagina^n  was  stronger  t  and  it  was  tm 
the  purpose  of  filling  his  mind  with  idcM  ef 
bssu^that  hedire^ed  his  attentiDa  at  fini 
to  thie  T^c^able  kingdom,  with  its  gnnM 
Ibimf  and  variooa  hnei.  poetiB  tenqwr- 
oment  hixoriatfaig  in  racii  Imigea  «f  bean^, 
his  mind  became  aaturated  irith  ideas  it 
symmetry,  and  OaeAa  asamrea  ns  tint  it  was 
io  ooDsequenoe  of  those  ideas  that  he  begaa 
to  believe  that  the  apparently  irregular  fonns 
of  native  crystals  were  in  reality  r^ular ;  m 
other  wmds,  that  in  them,  too,  there  was  a 
beauty — a  bidden  beauty — thoi^h  the  senses 
were  unable  to  discern  it  As  soon  as  tUs 
idea  was  firmly  implanted  in  his  mind,  at  leaat 
half  the  discovery  was  made  i  for  he  had  get 
the  key  to  it,  and  was  on  the  right  road, 
which  others  hod  miised  because  vriule  th^ 
approached  nunerals  experimentally  on  tbe 
side  of  the  sensa,  be  iqiproaohed  tima  ^ec- 
nlatively  on  die  side  d  the  Idea.  Hdi  is  hoc 
a  mere  fancifol  ossertimt  of  mine,  since  HsOy 
himself  tells  us,  in  his  great  work  on  Uiae^ 
alogy,  that  he  took,  as  his  startii^  pein^ 
ideas  of  the  symmetry  of  form ;  and  that 
from  those  ideas  he  worked  down  deductively 
to  his  Bul^ect  It  was  in  this  way,  and  ef 
course  after  a  long  seriee  of  subsequent  la> 
bors,  that  he  read  the  riddle  which  had  brf- 
fled  his  able  hut  unimaginative  predeoessm 
And  there  are  two  drcumstanccs  worthy  of 
note,  as  confirming  what  I  have  aaid  respeet- 
bg  the  real  hlstwy  of  this  ditcovery.  The 
fii«tis,that  although  HaUy  is  wdveisally  td- 
mittted  to  be  the  founder  of  the  acine^  his 
meana  of  obsemtira  were  m  rode  that  sd^ 
sequent  crystallc^aphers  declare  that  hardly 
any  of  his  measurements  of  angles  are  coi^ 
rect ;  as  indeed  is  not  surprin'ng,  inasmuch  as 
the  goniometer  which  he  employed  was  a 
very  imperfect  instrument  i  and  that  of  Woir 
laston,  which  acts  by  reOeetion,  was  not  thaa 
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invented.  The  other  circumstance  is,  that  the 
little  mathematics  he  once  knew  he  had  foi> 
gotten  amid  bis  poetic  and  imaginative  pur- 
suits ;  so  that,  in  ivorking  out  the  details  of 
his  own  science,  he  vas  obliged,  like  aschool- 
boy.  to  teem  the  elementa  of  Geometry 
before  he  could  prove  to  the  world  what  he 
bad  already  proved  to  himself,  and  could 
bring  the  laws  of  the  Bcience  of  form  to  bear 
upon  the  Btrtwture  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 

To  these  cases  of  the  ftpplicotion  of  what 
may  be  termed  tiie  ideal  method  to  the  inor* 
ganic  world,  I  will  add  another  from  the  or- 
ganic department  of  nature.  Those  among 
you  who  are  interested  in  botany,  are  aware 
that  the  highest  morphological  generalization 
we  possess  respecting  plants,  is  the  great  law 
of  metamorphosis,  according  to  which  the 
Btamens,  pistils,  corollas,  bracts,  petals,  and 
M  forth,  of  every  plant,  are  simply  modified 
leaves.  It  is  now  known  that  these  vari- 
ouB  parts,  difierent  in  shape,  diflierent  in  color, 
and  di&ient  in  function,  are  successive  stages 
of  the  leaf-— epochs,  as  it  wen,  of  its  history. 
The  question  naturally  arises,  who  made  this 
discover)'  P  Was  it  some  inductive  investiga- 
tor, who  bad  spent  years  in  experiments  and 
minute  observations  of  plants,  and  who,  with 
indefatigable  industry,  had  collected  them, 
classified  them,  given  them  hard  names,  dried 
them,  laid  them  up  in  his  herbarium  that  he 
might  at  leisure  study  their  atructure  and  rise 
to  their  laws  ?  Not  so.  The  discovery  was 
made  by  Gothe,  the  greatest  poet  Germany 
has  produced,  and  one  of  the  greatest  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  And  he  inade  it,  not  in 
spite  of  being  a  poet,  but  because  he  was  a 
poet  It  was  his  brilliant  imagination,  his 
passion  for  beauty,  and  his  exquisite  concep- 
tion of  form,  which  supplied  him  with  ideas, 
from  which,  reasoning  deductively,  he  arrived 
at  conclusions  by  descent,  not  by  ascent  He 
stood  oD  an  eminence,  and  looking  down  from 
the  heights  generalized  the  law.  Then  he 
descended  into  the  plains,  and  verified  the 
idea.  When  the  discovery  was  announced  by 
Giithe,  the  botanists  not  only  rejected  it,  but 
were  filled  with  wrath  at  the  notion  of  a  poet 
invading  their  territory.  What!  a  man  who 
made  verses  and  wrote  plays,  a  mere  man  of 
imagination,  a  poor  creature  who  knew  noUi- 
ing  of  facts,  who  bad  not  even  used  the  mi- 
croscope, who  had  made  no  great  experiments 
on  the  growth  of  plants ;  was  he  to  enter  the 
aaered  predncts  of  physical  science,  and  give 
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himself  out  as  a  philosopher  ?  It  was  too 
absurd.  But  Gothe,  who  had  thrown  his  idea 
upon  the  world,  could  afford  to  wait  and  bide 
his  time.  You  know  the  result.  The  men 
of  fects  at  length  succumbed  before  the  man 
of  ideas ;  the  philosophers,  even  on  their  own 
ground,  were  beaten  by  the  poet ;  and  this 
great  discovery  is  now  recrived  and  eagerlj 
wekxHued  by  those  very  persons  who^  if  they 
bad  lived  fifty  years  ago,  would  have  treatud 
it  with  scorn,  and  who  even  now  still  go  on  in 
th«r  old  routine,  telling  us,  in  defiance  of  tbs 
history  of  our  knowledge,  that  all  phyrieal 
discoveries  are  made  by  the  Baconian  method, 
and  that  any  other  method  is  unworthy  the 
attention  of  sound  and  sensible  thinkers. 

One  more  instance,  and  I  have  done  vrith 
this  part  of  the  subject  The  same  great  poet 
made  another  important  physical  discoveryia 
precisely  the  same  way.  Gothe,  strolling  in  a 
cemetery  near  Venice,  stumbled  on  a  skull 
which  was  lying  before  him.  Suddenly  the 
idea  flashed  across  his  mind  that  the  skull  was 
composed  of  vertebne;  in  other  words,  that 
the  bony  covering  of  the  head  was  nmply  an 
expansion  of  the  bony  covering  of  the  s{»n& 
This  luminous  idea  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  Oken  and  a  few  other  great  naturalists  in 
Germany  and  France,  but  it  was  nut  received 
in  England  till  ten  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Owen 
took  it  up,  and  in  his  very  remarkable  work 
on  the  Homologiea  of  (Ae  Vertehraic  Skele- 
ton, showed  its  meaning  and  purpose  as  con- 
tributing towards  a  general  scheme  of  philo- 
sophic anatomy.  That  the  discovery  was 
made  by  Oolhe  late  in  the  nghteenth  century 
is  certain,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  fat 
fifty  years  afterwards  the  English  anatomists, 
with  all  their  tools  and  all  their  dissections, 
ignored  or  desjHsed  that  very  discovery  which 
they  are  now  compelled  to  accept 

You  will  particularly  observe  the  dreunn 
stances  under  which  this  discovery  was  made. 
It  was  not  made  by  some  great  surgeon,  dis- 
sector, or  physician,  but  it  was  made  by  a 
great  poet,  and  amidst  scenes  most  likely  to 
excite  a  poetic  temperament  It  was  made 
in  Venice,  that  land  so  calculated  to  fire  the 
imagination  of  a  poet ;  the  land  of  marvels, 
the  land  of  poetry  and  romance,  the  land  of 
painting  and  of  song.  It  was  made,  too, 
when  Giithe,  surrounded  by  the.ashes  of  the 
dead,  would  be  naturally  impressed  vrith 
those  feelings  <^  solemn  ewtt^vdVomfc^fn^ 
eocethe  bxxman  \BAat»\«ndiQ%,  T^wiks^ 
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■bubed,  beeoniM  weak  ud  belplen,  and 
leavM  the  imagination  unfettered  to  wandor 
in  thrt  ideal  world  which  ia  ita  own  pecaltar 
abode,  and  from  wlueh  it  derive*  ita  highest 
aajnrationK. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  there  is  a 
■triking  similarity  between  this  event  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  episodes  in  the  greateat 
production  of  the  greatest  man  the  world  has 
aver  possessed ;  I  mean  Shakspeare's  ffamlet. 
Yon  remember  that  wonderftil  sc«ie  m  the 
ehwdiyard,  when  Hamlet  walks  in  among 
the  grtTCs,  where  the  brutal  and  ignorant 
ebnriia  are  nnging  and  Jeering  and  jesting 
over  the  Temaina  of  the  de^  You  remembCT 
bow  the  fine  ia^nation  of  the  great  Daniah 
tiunker  is  atirred  1^  the  spectaele,  albmt  he 
knows  not  yet  that  the  grave  which  is  being 
dag  at  his  feet  is  destined  to  contain  all  that 
he  holds  dear  upon  earth.  But  though  he 
viata  not  of  this,  he  is  moved  like  the  great 
German  poet,  and  he,  like  Gothei  takes  up  a 
aknll,  and  his  speculative  faculties  begin  to 
work.  Images  of  decay  crowd  on  his  nund 
as  he  thinks  how  the  mighty  are  fellen  and 
have  passed  away.  In  a  moment,  his  im- 
^nation  carries  him  back  two  thousand  years, 
and  he  almoat  believes  that  the  skull  he  holds 
in  hia  hand  ia  indeed  the  aknll  of  Alexander, 
and  in  his  ndnd'a  eye  he  contraats  the  putrid 
bime  with  what  it  once  contained,  the  brain 
Ae  scourge  and  conqueror  mankind. 
Then  it  is  that  suddenly  he,  like  Oothe,  passes 
into  an  ideal  physical  world,  and  seiang  the 
greet  doctrine  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter, 
that  doctrine  which  in  bis  age  it  was  difficult 
to  grasp,  he  begins  to  show  bow,  by  a  long 
aeries  oT  successive  changes,  the  head  of 
Alexander  might  have  been  made  to  subserve 
the  most  ignoble  purposes ;  - the  substance 
being  always  metamorphosed,  never  destroyed. 
••Why,"  asks  Hamlet,  "why  may  not  im-: 
■ghuOion  trace  the  noble  dost  of  Alexander  f  " 
when,  just  as  he  is  about  to  pursue  Uiia  toain 
of  ideas,  he  ia  stopped  by  one  of  those  men 
ot  feets,  one  of  those  practical  and  prosuc 
naturea,  who  are  always  ready  to  impede  the 
flight  of  genius!  By  his  side  sUnda  the 
fefthfitl,  the  affectionate,  but  the  narrow- 
minded  Horatio,  who,  looking  upon  alt  this 
as  the  dream  of  a  distempered  fiincy,  objecU 
that — "'twere  to  consider  too  curiously  to 
'Oonsider  so."  O !  what  a  picture !  what  a 
•contrast  between  Hamlet  and  Horatio;  be- 
:tiirMn  the  idea  and  thft  Mnaa^  Wmvea  ^ 
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imagination  and  the  undentancHaf .  "  Ten 
to  consider  too  cnriooaly  to  eonHdcr  m,* 
Even  thus  was  OSche  troubled  by  his  •» 
temporaries,  and  thna  too  often  apeculatka  ii 
stopped,  geniuB  is  chilled,  and  the  play  and 
swell  of  the  human  mind  repressed,  beeaw 
ideas  are  made  subordinate  to  fecta,  becsuM 
the  external  is  preferred  to  the  internal,  mi 
because  the  Horatioa  of  action  diaconagatki 
Hamleta  <tf  thought. 

Much  more  could  I  have  aaid  to  yea  a 
this  subject,  and  gladly  would  I  have  enhigsi 
on  so  fruitful  a  theme  aa  the  phiioac^iliyrf 
scientifio  method  j  a  philoac^ihy  too  Mck 
neglected  in  thia  oountry,  bnfc  ot  the  dcapnt 
interest  to  thoae  who  can  to  riae  abow  Ai 
Utile  inatinot*  of  the  hour,  and  who  few  ti 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  sal 
into  the  nature  of  the  oondittona  under  ^Hdk 
that  knowledge  exists.  But  I  fear  tkst  I 
have  almost  exhausted  your  patience  in  kii- 
ing  you  into  paths  of  thought  which,  not  W- 
ing  familiar,  most  be  somewhat  difficult,  ml 
I  can  hardly  hope  that  I  have  succeeded  u 
making  every  pomt  perfectly  clear.  Stil^I 
do  trust  that  there  ia  no  obscurity  as  to  Ai 
general  results.  I  trust  that  I  have  not  all» 
gather  raised  my  vmoe  in  vain  befen  ttt 
great  assembly,  and  that  I  have  done  at  ImI 
aometbing  towards  nndioating  the  ass  k 
physical  acience  of  that  dedoetive  midHi 
which,  during  the  last  two  centuriea,  Eogli^ 
men  have  unwisely  despised.  Not  liat  I 
deny  for  a  moment  the  immense  value  of  the 
opposite  or  inductive  method.  Indeed,  it  ii 
impossible  for  any  one  standing  in  this  theane 
to  do  so.  It  is  impossible  to  forget  that 
within  the  precincts  of  this  building,  great 
secrets  have  been  extorted  from  nature  hj  ia- 
ductton  alone.  Under  the  shadow  and  pia- 
tection  of  this  noble  Institution*  men  of  real 
eminence,  men  of  power  and  thought  btUb 
by  a  AilAil  employment  of  that  method,  nadt 
conuderable  addiUons  to  ourknowkdgeihBM 
earned  for  themselvea  the  reepect  of  thcic 
contemporariea,  and  well  deserve  the  hoayg* 
if  posterity.  To  them,  all  h<mor  ia  due ;  sM 
1,  fbr  one,  would  say,  let  that  honor  be  pni 
freely,  ungrudgingly,  and  with  an  open  aei 
bounteous  heart  But  I  venture  to  sabiait 
that  all  discoveries  have  not  been  made  by 
this,  their  favorite  procesa.  I  submit  th^ 
there  is  a  spiritual,  a  poetic,  and  for  oegK 
we  know  a  spontaneoua  and  uncaused  de* 
\'tBMe!t,  WL  thft  bnaMn  Bund,  wOA  am  tai 
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anoa,  suddenly  and  without  Wainiag,  gives  us 
'  a  glimpue  and  a  forecast  of  the  future,  and 
u^es  us  to  seize  truth  as  it  were  by  anticipa- 
tion. In  attackmg  the  fortress,  we  may  j 
sometimes  storm  the  citadel  without  stop|nng 
to  sap  the  ootworiu.  That  great  disGoreries 
bave  been  made  in  this  way,  the  history  of 
our  knowledge  dednvely  proves.  And  il, 
pasuiig  from  what  has  been  already  aeoom- 
plisbed,  we  look  at  what  remuns  to  be  done, 
we  Hhall  find  that  the  necessity  of  some  such 
plan  is  tikely  to  become  more  and  more  press- 
ing. The  field  of  thought  is  rapidly  widen- 
ing, and  as  the  horizon  recedes  on  every  side, 
it  will  soon  be  impossible  for  the  mere  logical 
operationB  of  the  understanding  to  cover  the 
whole  of  that  enormous  and  outlying  do- 
main. Already  the  division  of  labor  has 
been  pushed  so  far  that  we  are  in  imminent 
danger  of  losing  in  comprehensiveness  more 
than  we  gain  in  accuracy.  In  our  pursuit 
after  special  truths,  we  nm  no  small  risk  of 
dwarGng  our  own  minds.  By  ooneentraUng 
our  attention  we  are  apt  to  narrow  our  con- 
ceptions, and  to  miss  those  commanding 
TiewH  which  would  be  attained  by  a  wider 
though  perhaps  leas  minute  survey.  It  is 
but  too  clear  that  something  of  this  sort  has 
already  happened,  and  that  serious  mischief 
has  been  wrought.  For,  look  at  the  language 
and  sentiments  of  those  who  profess  to  guide, 
and  who  in  some  measure  do  guide,  public 
ojunion  in  the  sdentifle  world.  According  to 
th«r  verdict,  if  a  man  does  something  spedfie 
and  immediate,  if,  for  instance,  he  diicoven  a 
new  add  or  a  new  salt,  great  admiration  is 
exdted,  and  his  praise  is  loudly  celebrated. 
But  when  a  man  like  Giithe  puts  forth  some 
vast  and  pregnant  idea  which  is  destined  to 
revolutionize  a  whole  department  of  inquiry, 
and  by  iuaugurating  a  new  train  of  thought 
to  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind ;  if  it  happens,  as  is'  always  the  case, 
that  certain  &cts  contradict  that  view,  then 
the  so-called  scientific  men  rise  up  in  arms 
against  the  author  of  so  daring  an  innova- 
tion ;  a  storm  is  rused  about  his  head,  he  is 
denounced  as  a  dreamer,  an  idle  viaionai7,  an 
interloper  in  matteni4iioh  he  haa  not  studied 
vith  proper  sobrkty. 

Thus  it  is  that  great  minds  are  depressed 
in  order  that  little  minds  may  be  rused. 
This  false  standard  of  excellence  has  corrupted 
even  our  language  and  vitiated  the  ordinary 
forms  of  speech.  Among  us  a  theaiiat  it  ao> 
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tually  a  term  of  reproach,  instead  of  being  as  it 
ought  to  be,  a  term  of  honor ;  for  to  theorise 
is  the  highest  function  of  genius,  and  the  great- 
est philosophers  must  always  be  the  greatest 
theorists.  What  makes  all  this  the  more  se- 
rious is  that  the  fiirther  our  knowledge  ad- 
vances the  greater  will  be  the  need  of  rising 
to  transcendental  views  of  the  physical  world. 
To  the  magnificent  doctrine  of  the  indestruo- 
tibility  of  matter,  we  are  now  adding  the  no 
less  magnificent  one  of  t^e  indestructibility  of 
force ;  and  we  are  beginning  to  perceive  that, 
according  to  the  ordinary  scient£c  treatment, 
our  iavestigations  must  be  confined  to  que** 
tions  of  metamorphosis  and  of  distribution ; 
that  the  study  of  causes  and  of  entities  is  for- 
bidden to  us ;  and  that  we  are  limited  to 
phenomena  through  which  and  above  whbh 
we  can  never  hope  to  pass.  But  unless  I 
greatly  err,  there  is  sometlung  in  us  which 
craves  for  more  than  this.  Surely  we  shall 
not  always  be  satisfied,  even  in  physical  sd-' 
ence,  with  the  cheerless  prospect  of  never 
reaching  beyond  the  laws  of  co-existence  and 
of  sequence  ?  Surely  this  is  not  the  bendl  and 
end-all  of  our  knowledge.  And  yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  canons  of  inductive  l<^ic,  we 
can  do  no  more.  According  to  that  method, 
this  is  the  verge  and  confine  of  all.  Happily, 
however,  induction  is  only  one  of  our  re- 
souTf  es.  Induction  is  indeed  a  mighty  weapon 
laid  up  in  the  armory  of  the  human  mind, 
and  by  ita  aid  great  deeds  have  been  aoconH 
plished  and  noble  conquests  have  been  von. 
But  in  that  armory  there  is  another  weapon, 
I  will  not  say  of  a  stronger  make,  but  cer- 
tainly of  a  keener  edge  i  and  if  that  weapon 
had  been  oftener  used  during  the  present  and 
preceding  century,  our  knowledge  would  be 
hr  more  advanced  than  it  actually  is.  If  the 
imagination  had  been  morecultivated,  if  there 
had  been  a  closer  union  between  the  spirit  of 
poetry  and  the  spirit  of  science,  natural  phi- 
losophy would  have  made  greater  progress, 
because  natural  philosophers  would  have  ta- 
ken a  higher  and  more  auecesafiil  aim,  and 
would  have  enlisted  on  thdr  side  a  wider 
range  of  human  sympathies. 

From  this  point  ot  new  yon  will  see  the 
incalculable  service  women  have  rendered  to 
the  progress  of  knowledge.  Great  and  ex- 
clusive as  is  our  passion  for  induction,  it 
would,  but  for  them,  have  been  ^cevXKt  - 
more  exclusive  ttitt.  ^aii^jifMsi^ 
■laveaasvaamteOM  VytiKn^  ^  Wft** 
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alavery  vould,  but  for  them,  have  been  more 
oomplete  and  more  ignomiDioiu.  Thetr  turn 
of  thought,  their  habits  of  mind,  their  conver- 
aaUoD,  their  influence,  insensibly  extending 
over  the  vhole  surface  of  society,  and  fre- 
quoitly  penetrating  its  intimate  structure, 
have,  more  than  all  other  things  put  to- 
gether, tended  to  raise  us  into  an  ideal  world, 
lift  us  from  the  dust  in  ivhich  we  are  too  prone 
to  grovel,  and  deTelop  in  us  those  germa  of 
imagination  which  even  tiie  moat  sluggish  and 
■pathetic  undentandingt  in  some  degree 
possesB.  The  striking  ftct  that  most  men  of 
genius  have  had  remarkable  mothers,  and 
that  they  have  gained  from  their  mothers  &r 
more  than  from  their  fethers ;  this  singular 
and  unquestionable  filet  can,  I  think,  be  best 
explained  by  the  prindplea  which  I  have  laid 
down.  Some,  indeed,  wQl  tell  you  that  this 
depmdi  upon  laws  of  the  hereditary  trans- 
miinon  of.  character  from  parent  to  child. 
But  if  this  be  the  case,  how  comes  it  that 
while  every  one  admits  that  remarkable  men 
have  uraally  remarkable  mothers,  it  is  not 
generally  admitted  that  remarkable  men 
have  usually  remarkable  fathers  P  If  the 
intellect  is  bequeathed  on  one  side,  why  is  it 
not  bequeathed  on  the  other  ?  For  my  port, 
I  greatly  doubt  whether  the  human  mind  is 
handed  down  in  this  way,  like  an  heirloom, 
from  one  generation  to  another.  1  rather 
believe  that,  in  regard  to  the  relation  between 
men  of  genius  and  their  mothers,  the  really 
important  events  occur  afli^^'  birth,  when  the 
habits  of  thought  peculiar  to  one  eex  act  upon 
and  improve  the  Ivabits  of  thought  peculiar  to 
the  other  aex.  Unconsciously^  and  from  a 
very  early  period,  there  is  established  an  in- 
timate and  endearing  connection  between  the 
deductive  mind  of  the  mother  and  the  induc- 
tive mind  of  her  boo.  The  understanding  of 
the  boy,  softened  and  yet  elevated  by  the 
imagination  of  bis  mother,  is  saved  from  that 
degeneracy  towards  which  the  mere  unde» 
standing  always  inclines;  it  is  saved  from 
being  too  cold,  too  matter-of-fact,  too  prosaic, 
and  the  different  properties  and  functions  of 
the  mind  are  more  harmoniounly  developed 
tlian  would  otherwise  be  practicable.  Thus  it 
is  that  by  the  mere  play  of  the  aSbctions  the 
finished  man  is  ripened  and  completed.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  most  touching  and  the  most 
sacred  form  aS  human  love,  the  purest,  Uie 
liighest,  and  the  hoUeat  compact  of  which  our 
nature  is  capable,  becomes  an  en^on  tot 
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advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  diseovm 
of  truth.  In  after  life  other  relations  flftn 
arise  by  which  the  sanie  process  is  contmsd 
And  notwithstanding  a  few  exceptions,  «e  it 
undoubtedly  find  that  the  most  truly  eimaat 
men  have  had  not  only  their  oflection^  hrt 
also  their  intellect,  greatly  influenced  by  w^ 
man.  I  will  go  even  fiuther ;  and  I  will  v» 
ture  to  say  that  thoae  who  lm«  mrt  md» 
gone  that  influence  betray  a  aonwABig  » 
complete  and  nralilated.  We  deteet  tmm 
their  genios  a  certain  fii^pdi^  of  tone ;  mi 
we  look  in  vain  for  that  burning  fire,  tM 
gushing  and  spontaneous  nature  with  viudi 
our  ideas  of  genius  are  indissolnbly  anoch 
ated.  Therefore  it  is  that  those  who  m» 
most  anxious  that  the  boundaries  of  kaost 
edge  should  be  enlarged,  .ought  to  be  noit 
eager  that  the  influence  of  women  shooM  kt 
increased,  in  order  that  every  reaonrce  of  ite 
human  mind  may  be  at  once  and  qtaHf 
brought  into  play.  For  you  may  rely 
it  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  afl  ilim 
resources  will  be  needed,  and  will  ba  tand 
even  to  the  utmoat.  We  ahaU  boob  have* 
our  hands  work  fa  more  ardnooi  than  of 
we  have  yet  accomplished ;  and  we  shall  Is 
encountered  by  difficulties  the  removal  rf 
which  will  require  every  sort  of  help,  and  ev- 
ery variety  of  power.  As  yet  we  are  in  the 
fancy  of  our  knowledge.  What  we  have  dooe 
is  but  a  speck  compared  to  what  remain » 
be  done.  For  what  is  there  that  we  lesl^ 
know  P  We  are  too  apt  to  speak  as  if  ve 
had  penetrated  into  the  sanctuary  of  trotk 
and  raised  Uie  veil  of  the  goddess,  idm  is 
bet  we  are  still  standing,  covrard-like,  ticB- 
bling  before  the  vestibule,  and  not  dsng 
from  very  fear  to  cross  the  threshold  of  As 
temple.  The  highest  of  our  so-called  lam  of 
nature  are  as  yet  purely  empiricaL  You  iR 
startled  by  that  assertion,  bat  it  is  litenlly 
true.  Not  one  single  physical  discovery  that 
has  ever  been  made  has  been  connected  with 
the  laws  of  the  mind  that  made  it ;  and  UDt3 
that  connection  is  ascertained  our  knowledge 
has  no  sure  basis.  On  the  one  side  we  ban 
mind;  on  the  other  side  we  have  matter. 
These  two  principles  are  so  interwovm,  thiy 
so  act  upon  and  perturb  each  othv,  that  ve 
shall  never  really  know  the  laws  of  one  mr 
less  we  also  know  the  laws  of  both.  Every- 
thing  is  essential ;  everything  hangs  tog^thw, 
and  forms  part  of  one  tingle  s^me,  one 
\Xwi\^tMA.  «A  wtns^J«nL-^\aa,  one  gngaoni  drams, 
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of  vbich  the  universe  ia  the  tfaestre.  They 
■who  discourse  to  you  of  the  laws  of  nature  as 
if  those  laws  were  binding  on  nature,  or  as  if 
they  formed  a  part  of  nature,  deceive  both 
you  and  tbemselTes.  The  lam  oi  nature  have 
their  aole  seat,  origin,  and  funeUon  in  the 
human  mind.  They  are  simply  the  condb 
tiona  under  vfaich  the  r^ularity  of  nature  is 
recognised.  They  explain  the  external  world, 
but  they  reside  in  the  internal.  As  yet  we 
know  scarcely  anything  of  the  laws  of  mbd, 
and  therefore  we  know  scarcely  anything  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  Let  us  not  be  led  away 
by  vain  and  bigb-sounding  words.  We  talk 
of  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  yet  we  know 
not  what  gravitation  is }  we  taUt  of  the  con- 
servation of  force  and  distribution  of  forces, 
and  we  know  not  what  fbrees  are  i  we  talk 
vith  oompUcent  ignoranee  of  the  atomte  ar> 
mgements  of  matter,  and  ve  neither  know 
what  Btomt  are  nor  what  matter  is;  we  do 
not  even  know  if  matter,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  can  be  said  to  exist;  we  have  as 
jet  only  broken  the  first  ground,  we  have  but 
touched  the  crust  and  surface  of  things.  Be- 
fore us  and  around  us  there  is  an  immense 
and  untrodden  field,  whose  limits  the  eye 
vainly  strives  to  define ;  so  completely  are 
they  lost  in  the  dim  and  shadowy  outline  of 
the  foture.  In  that  field,  which  we  and  our 
posterity  have  yet  to  traverse,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  imagination  will  eSeet  quite  as 
much  as  the  understanding.  Our  poetry  will 
have  to  reinforce  our  and  we  must  feel 
aa  mwdi  as  we  must  a^ue.  Let  us^  then, 
hope  that  the  imaginative  and  emotbnal 
minds  of  one  sex  will  continue  to  accelerate 
the  great  progress,  by  acting  upon  and  im- 
proving the  colder  and  harder  minda  of  the 
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other  sex.  By  this  coalition,  by  this  union 
of  difierent  faculties,  difiierent  tastes,  and  dif- 
ferent methods,  we  shall  go  on  our  way  with 
the  greater  ease-  A  vast  and  splendid  career 
lies  before  us,  which  it  will  take  many  agei 
to  complete.  We  see  looming  in  the  d!«tanee 
a  rich  and  goodly  harvest,  into  which  per* 
chance  some  of  us  may  yet  live  to  thrust  our 
sickle,  but  of  which,  reap  what  we  may,  the 
greatest  crop  of  all  must  be  reserved  for  our 
posterity.  So  far,  however,  from  desponding, 
we  ought  to  be  sanguine.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  when  the  human  mind 
once  steadily  combines  the  whole  of  its 
powers,  it  will  be  more  than  a  match  for  the 
difficulties  presented  by  the  external  world. 
As  v/e  surpass  our  fathers,  so  will  our  children 
surpass  us.  We,  waging  against  the  forces 
of  nature  what  has  too  often  been  a  precari- 
ons,  unsteady,  and  unskilled  warfare,  have, 
never  yet  put  forth  the  whole  of  our  strength 
and  have  never  united  all  our  foculties  against 
our  common  fbe.  We,  therefore,  have  been 
often  worsted,  and  have  sustained  many  and 
grievous  reverses.  But  even  so,  such  is  the 
elasticity  of  the  human  mind,  such  is  the 
energy  of  that  immortal  and  god-like  prin- 
ciple which  lives  within  us,  that  we  are  baf&ed 
without  being  discouraged,  our  very  defeats 
quicken  our  resources,  and  we  may  hope  that 
our  descendants,  benefiting  by  our  failure, 
will  profit  by  our  example,  and  that  for  them 
is  reserved  that  last  and  decisive  stage  of  the 
great  conflict  between  Man  and  Nature,  in 
which,  advancing  from  success  to  success, 
fresh  trophies  will  be  constantly  won,  every 
struggle  will  issue  in  a  conquest  and  erety 
battle  end  in  a  victory. 


How  TO  AVOID  QnABBELS.— The  lata  Mr. 
John  Jones,  being  asked  by  a  friend  bow  he 
kept  himself  from  being  involved  in  qnarrels, 
replied,  "  By  letting  the  angiy  person  have  all 
the  quarrel  to  himself."  • 


iixWEM  AND  CdBTOVB  OV  THE  XrIBH  IV 

1760.—"  Dublin,  April  8.  We  are  credibly  in- 
formed that  our  people  of  fashion  are  determined 
for  the  future  to  give  all  their  winnings  on  Sun- 
days at  gaming  to  the  support  of  tbs  FoondUog 


Hospital,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  Catholics; 
who  alwavs  give  the  money  thev  win  on  that 
day  to  diaritable  uses."— Zmami  Gbvmefa^ 
April  17tb,  1760.— Aofes  and  Qaeriet. 


Happinkss.— There  are  two  things  which  will 
make  us  happy  in  this  life,  if  we  attend  to  tbem. 
The  firftt  is,  never  to  vex  ourselves  about  what 
wo  can't  help ;  and  the  second,  never  to  vex 
ourselves  about  what  we  can  help. 
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Bordeanx  hiB  bean  in  a  sUte  <rf  qauHtag» 
tioa.   CHw  hw  allowed  rinl  citin  to  oobcif 
jhtr  in  the  nee  ftr  cumineiCe,  nd  Hem  Iw 
tfmte  taken  her  plMe.   Still,  irtlh  eS 
dnwbachs,  it  it  a  very  {deaeaiit  tStj,  anl  A* 
BordehuR  ezeel  in  the  ftbrioatkm  ef  vtaa. 
The  wine-faettne  do  not  anBounee  dior  tnic 
li]te  those  simple  nuura&et^iTeis  of  Cette,efc* 
M-rite  on  their  signboard,  **  Bfanuftctay  rf 
Alsdora  and  Swiss  Abnnthe  ;  *  still  it  ii  » 
terted  that  the  heavy  wines  of  the  Otarartc 
come  to  Bordeaux  to  recerre  a  bajAiRe  wU 
qaadroples  their  Tslue.    Th^  aremoUeitk 
anotber  brand  to  the  owner  who  sitj^ 
them,  and  thns  Bwdeaux  gaine  by  fts  titi^ 
But  it  is  not  solely  as  a  commeirial  titj  M 
We  should  r^atd  Bordeanx  t  it  is  abo  ad^ 
for  amoemenL   The  managere  of  Ac  tt» 
tie  are  nuned  at  Rouen,  and  make  a  istM 
at  Bordeaux.    It  is  a  question  of  ^WM^ 
nboTe  all  of  race.   The  popuUtira  of  Bo^ 
ileaux  is  one  of  the  prettiest  speeimeoa  of  tb 
French  nation.   The  women  possess  man 
c-zpresuon  than  freshness,  but  with  goodcj^ 
ffx>A  hair,  and  white  teeth,  a  woman  camrt 
but  took  well.   The  men  have  a  shaip  look, 
a  lively  mind,  and  brilliancy  of  langnafa 
They  Hke  to  dress  themselTes,  show  tiM» 
■elves,  and  then  indulge  a  little.  They 
but  slight  attention  to  literatnrei  csc^tiBg 
the  dramaUc  lM«nch,  and  the  aits  are  mattoa 
bf  indifference  when  you  faaTe  excepted  aa- 
,  sic.   Comedy  attracts  them  less  than  tti 

,         ~    ,  .  -        opera,  the  opera  less  than  the  halleL  Tht 

mg  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  new    ,    .t. 

SSn,  there  b  some  stiafng  felt  in  the  old  l''^"""'  v   T  J*  S^w 

districts.  The  Jews,  chapmen,  brokers,  and .  "^^^  but  the  most  lively.  AU  thu  M.Ahod 
marine  store  men  live  in  a  dirty  and  unhealthy '  enabled  to  discover  m  a  amgie  day,  m 
hive ;  and  their  shops  form  no  straight  line  j  as  he  say,  you  have  soon  seen  every  tlung  ■ 
along  the  narrow  and  unpaved  streets.  You  a  country  where  you  know  no  one.  He  «• 
may  sUll  see  a  quantity  of  those  paunchy,  I  the  point  of  packing  up,  to  sedt  fresh  fields 
hunchbacked,  and  decrepit  houses  which  ^^^j  pastures  new,  when  he  stumbled  ags«t 
form  the  delight  of  rpmanuc  archeology,  and  ^  .J,      .     „,„„ted  tl,«  TWes  ti  a 


From  Tbs  New  Ifeotfily  Hagadne. 
A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  LAND£S. 
H.  Edhokd  About  has  cbosoi,  for  the 
mlgect  of  a  new  novel,  a  part  of  France  from 
which  the  book-irriting  swarm  of  tiarellers 
has  hitherto  kept  aloof,  through  sheer  des- 
pair of  being  able  to  evoke  any  interest  from 
such  dull,  monotonous  landa  as  those  which 
commence  in  the  vicinity  of  Bordeanx.  M. 
About,  however,  has  succeeded  in  produdng 
a  most  amusing  and  really  interesting  novel 
out  of  apparently  the  most  simple  inradents. 
The  story,  in  short,  relates  to  a  mere  peasant 
hoy  and  girl,  and  reads  fbr  all  the  world  like 
one  of  those  charming  Black  Forrest  idyls 
with  which  Auetbacfa  oocadonally  and  ever 
opportunely  favora  as. 

It  was  qtute  by  acddent  that  our  authw 
made  the  aeqoaintaince  of  Maltre  Pierre,  the 
hero  of  his  romance.  Business  calling  him 
to  Grenoble,  he  proceeded  eid  Bordeaux,  io' 
stead  of  selecting  the  shorter  route  by  Lyons. 
A  delay  of  a  week,  occasioned  by  a  miscalcu- 
lation, enabled  him  to  meet  Mattre  Pierre, 
who  was  to  serve  as  his  guide,  philosopher, 
•nd  friend  through  the  landes  of  the 
Oironde.  Still,  we  think  he  treated  Boi- 
deax  rather  scurvily  in  wtabing  to  run  away 
from  it  BO  soon,  if  it  be  like  the  description  he 
gives  of  it. 

"  Bordeaux  is  five  milea  long,  and  has  IMh 
000  inhabitenta;  plenty  of  room,  then,  fi^ 
few  people.  But  the  entire  population  does 
not  breathe  at  its  ease.   If  the  graas  be  grow- 


you  need  only  go  to  Bordeaux  to  form  an  ac- 
ourate  idea  of^old  Paris.  In  the  new  town, 
all  is  vast,  rectilinear,  and  monumental ;  the 
streets,  squares,  avenues,  esplanades,  and 
buildings  nval  the  splendor  or  what  we  are 
taught  to  admire  in  Paris.  The  Grand  TheA- 
tre,  containing  only  1200  persons,  has  the  im- 
posing aspect  of  a  Colosseum,  and  a  stair- 


B  friend,  who  suggested  the  Landes  ti 
pleasant  place  to  spend  a  week  in.   The  ita* 
son  was  expressed  in  the  following  woidi: 

"  You  do  not  know  that  you  are  in  4i 
most  curiouB  of  French  departments.  Vi 
possess,  to  the  north  of  the  Gtronde,  gnxad 
of  marvellous  fertility,  where  mil^ms  an 
picked  up  in  baskets.   To  the  south,  it  ■  * 


ment  vhich  bore  strong  resemblance  to  a '  gghing  for  ducks,  and  where  the  bull  and 
necropolis.  All  this  grandeur  dates  from  horse  were  recently  hunted.  You  mar 
Louis  XV.  nnd  Louis  XVl."  tl,eje  moving  mountains,  villages  buried 

But  since  theae  buMmgs  wete  «i«aj^\^W««K!cl^]q&  «and,  nurshea  tlut  produce  the 
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piagne,  and  ponda  where  the  tempest  is 
more  terrible  than  on  the  open  see.  Is  not 
all  that  worth  putting  oneself  out  of  the  way 
for?  Besides,  the  tande  commences  at  the 
gates  of  Bordeaux,  and  you  can  traverse  it  in 
uree  or  four  days.  Lastly,  you  must  know 
there  is  no  other  country  so  much  in  the  fash- 
ion just  now.  This  poor  land,  abandoned  for 
■  long  time  as  an  incmnble  patient,  has  found 
phyaidans.  There  is  not  a  soul  in  the  de- 
partment who  does  not  occupy  himself  with 
the  landet.  Everybody  writes  a  pamphlet 
abovt  tliem ;  engineers,  merchnnta,  proprie- 
tors, and,  of  course,  the  journalists,  ntb  their 
Iwst  pen  to  give  their  opinion.  It  is  a  con- 
sultation in  which  everyt>ody  talks  at  once, 
and  stilt  they  will  soon  come  to  an  understand- 
ing. The  great  capitalists  are  attracted  by 
the  rwnor;  the  most  uncultivated  land  is 
riiisg  in  value;  there  is  no  longer  a  want  of 
purchasers,  but  of  sellers.  You  will  be  asked 
about  th»  Landes  in  Paris,  be  assured,  and 
joat  think  how  you  would  be  regarded,  were 
yon  reduced  to  confess  your  ignorance  or  in- 
diflerenoe." 

These  solid  reasons  induced  M.  About  to 
,  devote  a  week  to  the  Landes,  and  all  he 
wanted  waa  a  companion.  But  bis  friend 
reassured  him ;  he  would  be  scarcely  fif- 
teen miles  from  Bordeaux  ere  he  woold 
be  joined  by  Haltre  Pierre,  the  wonder  of 
the  Landes.  He  could  do  every  thing,  and 
knew  every  thing,  save  reading  and  writing. 
Till  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  the  lande 
was  the  object  of  his  adoration,  and  draining 
a  horror  to  him,  but  since  then  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  his  views.  He  had  now  be- 
come an  enthusiast ;  he  rushed  about  on  his 
atilts,  knocking  at  every  door,  advising  the 
laborious,  scolding  the  idlers,  lending  his 
arms  to  one,  bis  experience  to  others,  and, 
above  all,  watching  the  arrival  of  visitors, 
whom  he  could  take  by  the  collar  and  convert 
to  hia  system.  In  short,  so  excellent  was  his 
and  so  certain  of  eventual  aneeess,  that 
M.  About'a  fKend  predicted  that  he  would  in- 
evitably make  a  large  fortune  i  in  which  case, 
he  would  probably  buy  pocket.handkerchieft 
and  other  vanities,  of  which  he  had  not  yet 
comprehended  the  use.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
would  then  marry  Marinette ;  but  who  that 
young  lady  waa  demands  a  separate  para- 
graph. 

"  Mftrinette  (replies  our  author's  friend)  is  a 
pretty  girl,  and  a  great  problem.  She  makes 
the  hearts  of  two  departments  palpitate,  and 
it  only  depended  on  herself  to  marry  a  gen- 
tleman ;  but  she  remaioa  fiuthfiil  to  Maltn 
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Pierre.  He  saved  her  life;  while  she  haa 
converted  him  to  dviliiation,  as  Queen  Clo- 
thilda did  the  sanguinary  Clovis.  Stilt,  aha 
is  neither  his  sister,  nor  his  daughter,  nor  his 
wife,  nor  his  mistress — she  is  his  shadow,  if 

{'ou  please.  Their  stilts  are  of  the  same 
ength,  and  they  alwaj^  move  at  the  same 
pace :  that  is  to  say,  they  can  keep  up  with  a 
trotting-horse.  For  nearly  twelve  years  they 
have  Uved  together  nu ht  and  day  without  * 
single  word  mseandaC  When  the  red  cap  is 
seen  to  pasa  you  may  be  aure  the  yellow  ton- 
lard  is  not  far  oft  lou  can  never  meet  them 
separate." 

After  a  lengthened  search,  reminding  M. 
About  of  the  celebrated  chaue  ou  chastrt^ 
that  gentleman  went  to  bed  in  the  firm  pe^ 
suasion  that  Maltre  Pierre  was  a  mockery, 
delusion,  and  a  snare.  The  next  morning, 
however,  removed  those  notions,  for  the 
*'  King  of  the  Landes,"  as  lie  termed  himael( 
appeued  in  his  bedroom.  Befbre  long,  our 
author  started  on  his  tour  of  inspection,  ao* 
compan^ed  by  Marinette,  who  fully  realized 
the  accounts  of  her  beauty  he  had  heard. 
On  the  road,  Maltre  Pierre  gives  him  a  first 
practical  lesson  in  the  constitution  of  the 
'  Landes,  the  primeval  curse  of  which  appears 
to  be  a  layer  of  aand  adhered  together  by 
some  vegetable  compost,  and  impenetrabh 
by  water.  It  is  generically  known  by  th« 
name  of  aliot,  and  is  found  at  a  depth  of 
abotit  two  feet  from  the  aur&ce.  This  unfop> 
tunate  straUtm  is  the  cause  of  all  the  misery 
existing  on  the  Landes;  for  a  district  tbos 
paved  is  like  a  Aower-pot  in  vhidi  no  hole 
has  been  made.  The  water  aeeuinalates  upoa 
it,  and  as  it  rains  here  for  half  the  year,  th* 
roots  take  a  prolongated  footbath  which  killa 
them.  The  earth  is  saturated  with  water 
during  the  4rhoIe  of  the  winter ;  and  as  the 
surface  is  fiat,  or  nearly  so,  the  Landes  be- 
come ao  impracticable  marsh  until  the  return 
of  fine  weather.  When  the  summer  comes, 
the  mass  of  water  in  evaporation  poisons  the' 
countr}'.  Hence,  every  degree  of  fever  is 
\  known  in  the  Landes,  excepting  the  yellow. 
With  this  explanation,  M.  About  waa  pe^ 
,  mitted  to  begin  bis  voyage  of  discovery. 

Once  am  board  the  vessel  which  Pierre  had 
christened  L'Avmitf  and  in  which  Marinette 
managed  the  rudder  Kke  an  old  salt,  our  au- 
thor had  time  to  inquire  bto  the  persond 
history  of  bis  new  fKend.  He  found  t)baSk 
Pierre  had  been  de^w.\ft\  mi  voSscbX  «k» 
the  dooi  of  tbe  AocXica  ^  ^  caim.wnBA 
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Bulos,   When  five  years  of  s^,  the  doctor  run  away  at  the  sight  of  her.    The  dun  iam 

black  and  awella  fearfiiU^.  When  the  hair  ii 
«Uaeked  it  w  ^mte  a  diAwent  matter.  T« 
*ee  that  nune  u  not  so  bad  at  {wewnt ;  vd^ 
at  that  time  ^ou  would  not  have  touched  iL 
My  mother  pined  away  ao  raindly  thit  jm 
could  have  teen  the  flame  of  a  candle  throo^ 
her  body.  The  doctor  at  Poi^  ordered 
vrine  and  meat,  but  he  could  not  give  then  li 
her,  and  my  mother  went  out  like  a  poor 
Lamp  without  oil.  My  &ther  put  me  to  ■ 
neighbor's  and  continued  to  go  out  to  woik, 
Ulhough  BO  ill  and  &tigued.  His  ncm 
'vere  so  weakened,  that  at  times  he  walked 
backwards  instead  of  forwards.  I  felt  tiwi 
liis  courage  was  dead,  and  when  he  ut  den 
on  a  bench,  with  his  head  between  his  )uaA, 
I  could  cee  aometbing  dark  in  his  eyet.  Brt 
I  knew  not  what  to  say  to  console  hini,  ai 
vept  useleaaly  on  his  knees.  At  last  he  d» 
paired  more  than  a  man  ia  alloved  to  da 
The  excess  of  misfortune  decided  him  « 
leaving  me  alone  in  the  world,  and  be  aBti» 
pated  bia  hour,  which,  howerer,  was  not 
ofL  I  awoke  before  his  poor  body,  as  if  otf 
of  a  bad  dream,  and  asked  myself  for  a 
ond  what  that  phantom  was  hanging  from  d» 
roof'tree.  The  neu;hbor8  ran  in  at  my  eatL 
I  was  borne  from  the  house  and  was  very  3L 
The  first  man  I  saw  on  reopening  my  eyf% 
was  Pierre." 

From  that  period  Pierre  nerer  quitted  tki 
orphan  child,  and  brought  her  to  follow  Ua 
to  the  chase.  Still,  other  ideas  were  B0> 
floating  about  his  brain :  he  had  been  a  bw 
factor  to  the  Landes  by  destroying  the  wH 
bulls  and  wolves,  and  capturing  the  «iU 
horses,  and  he  now  longed  to  attack  a  MR 
maidious  foe,  the  pellagre.  For  this  pmpose, 
packing  up  a  ham  or  two,  Pierre  set  off  far 
Bordeaux,  to  try  and  gain  some  infnrmstiae 
there  as  to  the  best  way  of  defeating  the  foe, 
imd  making  his  country  healthier.  He  leamed 
that  the  only  plan  was  a  very  anci»it  one— « 
old  as  Virgil,  in  fact — and  consisted  in  drna- 
Lng  the  country  and  cultiTating  the  m3- 
Pierre  went  back,  determined  to  carry  oat 
this  plan,  and  began  by  clearing  bia  own  littk 
estate,  and  coreiing  it  with  tree&  At  £nt 
he  was  heartily  laughed  at  by  hi*  feDor 
peasants,  for  his  trees  would  not  grow,  h 
vain  did  he  go  about  seardiing  for  iaSumt 
dou ;  the  only  iieauble  method  consisted  ia 
removing  the  earth  from  one  half  of  the  soil, 
and  laying  it  on  the  other,  so  as  to  afibtd 
sufficient  depth  for  the  roots  to  strike ;  bat 
this  was  too  expensive.   Tile-draining,  again, 


took  him  to  his  ostensible  fiither,  with  whom 
he  was  left  to  be  educated  as  a  shepherd. 
Before  long,  the  lad  had  become  a  practised 
poacher,  so  far  as  wiring  was  concerned,  and 
the  iatber  had  no  hesitation  in  regaling  him- 
relf  on  the  hares  and  partridges  his  son 
brot^ht  home,  for,  poor  fellow,  his  sergeant's 
pennon  did  not  go  fiur  to  keep  the  pot  b<»Img. 
During  the  seneant'a  lifetime  he  treated  his 
■onaa  a  diepheid,  and  not  as  a  son,  pajjng ,  so  iU  and  fotigueS:  His 

him  wages  regularly.    These  Pierre  had'  ~„  ™i,  i   i._ 

saved  up  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  guo, 
when,  fortunately  for  his  money,  his  father 
died  opportunely,  leaving  him  a  magnificent 
double-barrel  and  a  few  acres  of  land  and 
marsh,  producing  some  twenty  crowns  a 
year.  From  this  time  Pierre  determined  to 
five  on  the  proceeds  of  the  chase.  And  here 
the  narrative  was  broken  off  by  thnr  arrival 
at  their  quarters,  where  breakfast  was  await- 
ing them,  and  Marinette,  in  telling  her  sim- 
ple history,  made  oar  author  acquainted  vith 
anotherscou]^  of  the  Landes. 

"The  year  bad  been  hard  for  our  poor 
people,  especially  for  those  of  Bulos.  Our 
lillage  at  that  p^od  was  the  most  unhealthy 
in  the  neighborhood ;  it  was  called  Le  Poi^ 
du  Por^;  and  you  most  undrarstand  that 
porge  signifies  cemetery  in  our  patois.  It 
was  hard  living  on  the  ground,  so  folk  soon 
went  to  sleep  under  it.  The  girls  began  to 
lose  their  teeth  at  fJteen  years  of  age.  All 
these  wretched  people  died  away,  like  trees 
that  have  their  roots  in  the  water.  At  that 
time  my  fother  was  a  shepherd ;  he  gained 
one  hundred  and  twenty  francs  a  year,  and 
ten  hectolitres  of  mixed  flour.  Mamma  used 
to  attend  to  the  cooking;  and  it  was  soon 
over,  I  can  assure  you.  I  was  then  about  six 
years  old,  but  so  small  and  thin  that  1  was  of 
no  use.  The  pdlaffre  attacked  us  all  three 
at  the  same  moment  Mondeur,  perhaps, 
does  not  know  what  the  pelbgre  isP  In  that 
ease  he  is  as  wise  as  the  doctors.  It  is  a  dis- 
ease which  comes  no  one  knows  whence,  but 
when  it  goes  away  no  one  will  Inquire  after  it 

r'n.  In  the  mean  while,  It  is  assumed  that 
e  are  three  thousand  pellagreux  In  the 
Landes.  Some  say  It's  the  air ;  others,  the 
water ;  others  again,  the  food.  Some  accuse 
the  millet,  the  bran,  and  the  Indian  com : 
some  even  blame  the  sardines  and  the  salted 
eels.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  disease  which  does 
not  attack  the  rich.  It  begins  in  the  stom- 
ach, but  immediately  reaches  the  surface,  like 
an  ill  weed  that  grows  apace  anywhere.  It 


■oon  getB  the  better  of  a  ^TeU-^f  ricU  aadUita  tried  by  a  speedator,  but  that  foilei 
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to  dimin  a  beeUre,  and  iti  value  for  productin 
purpoMt  wu  not  more  than  two.  At  length, 
Pierre  hit  upon  a  plan  which  proTed  admint- 
hly  secure  and  simple  withai.  He  dug  a 
deep  trench  round  each  hectare  of  his  young 
fcaest,  and  the  water,  petmeating  through 
the  sandy  ami,  was,  by  a  natural  proeees, 
carried  off  to  the  nearest  pond. 

*<It  eo«t  me  a  lump  of  money  (Hattre 
Pierre  continued).  Five  leagues  of  small 
trenches,  at  a  eou  the  metref  make  just  upon 
1000  fir. }  next,  a  collecting-ditch,  a  quarter 
of  a  league  long,  and  whioh  I  could  not  get 
dug  ua&T  three  sous  a  metre,  thia  is  another 
matter  of  160  fr. ;  besides  my  nonsensical 
idea  of  having  the  weeds  pulled  up,  as  if  they 
would  not  grow  in  spite  of  me.  Main  ditch, 
Imuieh  drains,  and  weeding  mounted  to  IfiOO 
tt,  or  nearly  so.  I  had  spent  not  much  leas 
ftnr  clearing  the  soil,  for  seed,  and  nurslings  ; 
so  that  each  hectare  you  now  see  before  you 
devoured  its  GO  fr.  But,  do  not  alarm  your- 
self; I  have  already  got  back  my  money,  and 
the  land  has  paid  capital  interest  I  oegan 
with  10,000  trees  to  toe  hectare  ;  I  have  now 
hardly  2000.  The  rest  have  been  converted 
into  ttgota  and  charcoal  1  shall  continue 
eleaiiqg  every  year,  till  I  leave  1000  frees  on 
«adi  hectare.  When  Uiey  have  grown  too 
Ib^,  1  shall  leave  000,  and  work,  them  at 
my  leisure,  while  the  seed  sown  by  the  wind 
will  cause  a  new  ibreat  to  spring  up  around 
them."  f  o-^ 

After  leaving  Kerre's  plantations,  the  party 
proceeded  to  Bulos,  witnesnng  as  they  went 
fresh  instances  of  the  royal  energy;  a  road  in 
decent  condition,  two  Artesian  wells,  a  new 
church,  all  owed  their  origin  to  his  exertions. 
The  way  he  had  effected  it  was  simple  enough. 
He  had  led  the  pig-headed  peasants,  by  sug- 
gesting their  own  interests  were  at  stake,  to 
sell  a  portion  of  the  village  land,  and  apply 
the  receipts  to  the  sanitary  welfare  of  the  pop- 
nktion.  But  all  this  M.  About  learned  from 
the  mayor  of  Bulos,  who,  like  many  other 
great  men,  asatmied  all  the  credit  of  his  sub- 
ordinate's seal  and  energy.  But,  on  arriving 
at  Bulos,  a  sad  surprise  was  awaiting  Maltre 
Pierre.  A  young  gentleman  ttata  Bordeaux 
had  come  to  court  Marinette,  after  the  fiuhion 
of  the  Landes,  and  the  poor  fellow  ran  away 
in  hot  baste,  leaving  otu-  author  to  the  tender 
merciej  of  the  mayor,  who  sang  his  own 
praises,  with  a  fine  eye  to  their  eventual  ap- 
pearance in  print 

In  the  mayor's  eyes,  Maltre  Pierre  had  one 
great  &ult:  he  was  Utopian,  and  wished  to 
subjea  the  whole  of  the  Lwdet  Id  tin  mmt 
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treatment  as  his  native  village.  Now  thia 
was  really  too  bad.  Why  should  they,  who 
had  found  out  the  way  to  riches,  share  their 
source  of  weahh  with  strangers  P  Every  mu 
fbr  himself,  and  Qod  for  tia  all  1  Such,  in  the 
mayor's  opinion,  should  be  the  motto  of  the 
dwellers  on  the  landes.  But  we  need  not 
delay  longer  with  the  mayor,  except  to  show 
the  way  in  which  be,  in  bis  own  showing, 
brought  his  village  to  such  an  unparalleled 
state  of  prosperi^. 

"  Of  course  ^u  are  aware  (for  joumalista 
know  everv  tlun^)  that  in  our  country  the 
poorest  village  u  a  large  landowner,  fa 
1847,  the  seventy  I,andois  communes  of  the 
Gironde  possessed  a  patrimony  of  1S0,000 
hectares,  and  Bulos,  for  its  share,  had  2000. 
lliis  communal  estate  belonged  to  every  body 
and  yet  to  nobody.  Each  could  enjoj  tlie 
use  of  it,  but  no  one  had  the  right  to  diapost 
of  it  We  sent  our  flocks  to  |iMture  tnm 
without  paying  any  thing,  and  it  was  ■  great 
comfort  for  the  rich  who  were  sheephoiders. 
Maltre  Pierre  said  to  me,  one  fine  morning, 
<  The  oomrnone  requires  money :  let  us  sell  im 
oommtmal.  The  jmce  of  land  is  rising,  and 
our  2000  hectares  are  worth  nearly  200,000 
fir.  Put  in  the  advertisement  that  the  pur- 
chaser will  be  bound  to  clear  and  drain  it  im- 
mediately. The  money  will  pay  for  our 
roads,  cuuils,  mairie,  school,  and  church :  we 
shall  have  all  we  require,  and  a  good  deal  of 
money  left  The  works  will  occupy  the  villa- 
eers,  and  bring  plenty  of  crowns  mto  Bulos.' 
That  was  what  ne  proposed  to  me.  i,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  official  life,  said 
neither  yes  nor  no,  but  promised  to  think  over 
what  he  had  mentioned  to  me.  Hiis  is  what 
is  meant  by  considering  a  question.  As 
nearly  all  my  sheep  bad  oied  oT  the  rot,  and 
I  bad  sold  the  rest,  I  saw  no  serioua  inconve- 
nience in  disposing  of  the  communal.  I 
went,  consequently,  to  Bordeaux  to  submit  to 
the  Prefect  the  idea  that  had  occurred  to 
and  demand  his  approval.  M.  le  Prifet,  who 
has  always  maintained  (be  same  feeling  of 
kindness  towards  me,  though  be  has  been 
charged  several  times  since  1847,  completely 
approved  my  pnHxwition.  He  told  me  that 
the  defective  adtfttnistration  of  communal 
lands  and  firee  jMatnrage  were  the  vestiges  of 
andent  bartxuismi  that  the  only  method  to 
save  the  [mpulatiott  of  the  Lantfes  would  bs 
bv  converting  the  communal  estate  into  an> 
ble  land.  In  short,  he  promised  to  authorise 
the  sale  so  soon  as  the  municipal  council  had 
voted  it  But  here  was  a  hitdi.  My  adjuoet 
and  my  three  councillors  held  between  them 
nearly  all  the  sheep  in  the  villa^ai  ami. 
gained  great  ^KO&tbwikSlGAcnmm^sia^  ^^!^ 

iwo  ttwwani  WMiWi  w^H?'"*- W^^*** 
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indindnali,  and  the  peUagre  fbr  all  the  rest 
It  u  still  the  same  in  the  adjacent  Tilkges. 
If  they  were  to  sell  the  lande  for  purposes  of 
enlUvation,  the  whole  eounb^  would  gain  in 
health,  but  several  municipal  councillors 
would  lose  in  pocket;  aod  fbr  that  reason  the 
sale  is  so  difficult.  All  the  reasonable  per- 
sons voted  with  me,  but  the  municiml  council 
against  me.   It  was  the  26th  of  February, 

Very  shortly  afker  the  gentlnnea  in  Paris 
let  the  mayor  know  that  they  had  changed 
their  form  of  government,  and  the  mayor, 
like  all  right-minded  officiaU,  hastened  to 
prove  his  fidelity  to  the  new  state  of  things. 
But  that  troublesome  Mattre  Pierre  spoiled 
every  thing.  He  opened  a  club,  and  then, 
mstead  of  discussing  the  rights  of  labor,  the 
whole  question  turned  on  drainage,  and  the 
sale  of  the  inllage  land.  The  contagion  spread 
fiir  and  wide  :  the  ph)prietorB  of  sheep  sent 
their  shepherds  to  throw  the  innovators  out 
of  window ;  but  Maltre  Kerre  gained  them 
over  by  telling  them  it  was  betterto  earn  two 
firancB  a  day  at  drainage  than  go  walking 
about  on  their  stilts  for  forty  crowns  a  year. 
The  ma}'or  immediately  appdnted  Pierre  to 
the  municipal  council,  with  three  others  who 
had  not  a  sheep  between  them,  and  the  sale 
was  proceeded  with.  The  result  of  three 
years'  labor  showed  that,  after  selling  400 
hectares,  1600  were  left  for  pasturage,  which, 
in  consequence  of  draining,  produced  suffi- 
dent  grass  for  four  thousand  sheep,  and  the 
village  attained  an  unexampled  degree  of 
prosperity,  as  the  purchasers  were  obliged  to- 
employ  the  villagers  in  carrying  out  the  con- 
tract. 

All  this  while  we  have  neglected  poor 
Marinette,  who  ii  waiting  wiUi  a  beating 
heart  the  arrival  of  her  new  suitor.   She  was 
in  an  unfortunate  position :  she  dearly  loved 
Pierre,  and  had  made  up  her  mind  to  marry 
.no  one  else,  but  he,  although  apparently  re- 
.  turning  her  afiection,  wouV}  allow  no  thougths 
•  of  connubial  felicity  to  interfere  with  what  be 
■conceived  his  duty.   For  the  present,  the 
>landeB  were  his  mistress;  by-and-by,  perhaps, 
■when  he  had  made  a  few  thousands  a  year, 
the  might  think  of  retiring  and  of  manning. 
iSut,  till  then,  Marinette  must  wait — but  would 
she?   His  doubts  on  this  subject  had  sent 
,himoff  at  such  reddesa  speed  on  hearing  that 
Ae  young  gentleman  from  Bordeaux  had  ar- 
rived. In  tiie  mean  while  the  supper  was 
bring  {trepored,  and  wat  •  true  Qunadio'a 
ibut 


"Now^ays  marriages  are  perfomed 
much  the  aame  at  Buloa  aa  at  Pana,  but  ten 

years  badi  it  was  a  very  different  aort  of  eer^ 
mony.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  hand 
of  a  daughter  was  demanded  from  her  parentu 
The  galUnt,  dressed  in  his  newest  aheepslunf 
went  in  search  of  two  comrades.  He  ei^ 
trusted  to  each  of  them  ajar  of  wine,  and  the 
three  presented  themselves,  arm-in-arm,  at 
supper-time,  at  the  house  the  young  lady. 
They  placed  the  wine  on  the  table,  And  thai 
covers  were  added  for  them,  as  one  attention 
deserves  another.  The  supper  tasted  till  daj^ 
break,  by  emptying  the  jugs  at  slow  drai^ts, 
and  tallung  about  all  sorts  of  things  aam 
marriage.  At  the  first  dawn  of  day  the  young 
sirl  rose  from  the  table,  and  went  to  fetch  the 
dessert  from  the  huge  pine-wood  press.  Then 
every  body  opened  his  eves,  and  the  hearts 
beat  fiercely.  If  the  girf  brought  a  plate  of 
nuts  the  gallant  knew  what  it  indicated ;  He 
was  dismissed  with  all  necessary  forms,  and 
could  only  raise  the  siege  with  his  two  com- 
panions and  the  two  empty  jars.  If  ahe 
served  cheese,  almonds,  raisins — and  all  these 
might  be  in  the  press — with  the  exception  of 
nuts,  the  marriage  was  not  long  deferred. 
In  this  fashion  the  hand  of  a  girl  was  asked, 
granted,  or  refused  without  any  embarrass- 
ment of  words.  The  jars  of  wine  undertodi 
the  office  of  interlocutor :  a  plate  of  nuts  gm 
the  reply." 

M.  Tomery,  son  of  a  Bordelats  wine  mn^ 
chant,  was  rich  enough  to  carry  out  his  £»• 
tasy,  and  determined  on  courUng  Marinette 
after  the  primitive  fashion.  He  had  a  strong 
party  in  his  fovor,  and  bets  were  offered,  inA 
no  takers,  that  Marinette  could  not  resist  the 
combined  influences  of  his  person  and  his 
pnrae.  All  the  vilhige  celebritiea  were  inritad 
to  the  festival,  which  waa  provided  at  tho  n- 
penae  <d  the  proposed  Inidegroom,  and  our 
author  waa  also  requested  to  be  prearat  at 
the  ceremony.  Before  the  arxinl  of  th» 
bridegroom,  the  municipal  ixHincillorB  con- 
sidered it  their  duty  to  impress  on  Marinette 
the  advisability  of  acceptance.  With  M. 
Tomery's  money  at  her  back  she  might  he- 
come  the  bene&ctress  of  her  native  town. 
She  would  be  enabled  to  establish  a  model 
form,  distribute  gratuitously  agricultural  im- 
plements to  her  old  friends,  Bt^lish  cattle 
and  artificial  manure  I  In  common  justioe 
Marinette  could  not  refuse  such  adrantagea 
for  the  kind  frienda  of  her  ioihney,  and  U 
would  be  the  height  ingratibide  to  do  kas 
for  the  country  to  which  i^e  owed  everything. 
But  the  exhortation  waa  interrupted  by  the 
anivalof  the  brid^iroom. 
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*'The  following  dialogue  took  place  through 
the  unopened  door  between  the  mayor  and 
M.  Tomery.    They  both  Bpoke  in  patois : 
"  '  Who  knocks  bo  late  *  * 
**  *  An  honest  lad  who  is  unmarried.* 
" '  Pass  along  your  road :  ve  have  daugb- 
tera.' 

"  ■  I  do  not  come  to  frighten  them*  bnt  to 
drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  you.* 

*' '  We  are  poor,  folk,  and  ve  only  drink 
Tinegar  and  vttcr.' 

I  stopped  at  the  pttblio-houM  with  my 
two  comraoea  and  had  two  jars  filled.  Here 
they  are.' 

" '  Enter*  tiien,  and  may  God  be  your 
•id!"* 

The  door  opened,  and  the  three  town  gen- 
tlemen came  stumbfing  in  awkwardly  on  their 
atilts.  lliey  picked  up  at  the  door  two  enor- 
mous baskets  of  Bordeaux,  which  by  a  con- 
Btitutional  fiction,  represented  two  jars  of 
eommon  wine.  M.  Tomery  and  his  friends 
descended  from  their  stilts  with  some  diffi- 
culty, and  shook  themselves  to  keep  up  the 
illusion,  althou)^]]  they  had  been  sheltered 
by  umbrellas.  The  young  suitor  was  a  good- 
lookmg  fellow  of  thirty,  with  the  face  of  a 
prorindal  rake,  who  scandalizes  the  town  by 
goii^  to  bed  at  midnight  After  bowing  to 
Marinette,  but  not  saying  a  word  to  her,  the 
company  took  their  seats  at  the  supper<4able, 
which  was  plentifully  covered.  The  dishes 
■were  served  up  without  any  pretence  to  regu- 
larity— the  fish,  with  salad  and  tite  ragouts, 
after  the  joints ;  but,  at  any  rate,  one  of  the 
municipal  council  nearly  ate  himiielf  to  death. 
The  only  annoying  incident  was  that  the 
mayoress  hod  boiled  a  pound  of  green  coffee 
along  with  a  hash  of  stewed  goose. 

So  soon  as  the  hungry  guests  had  taken 
the  edge  off  their  appetites,  they  began  to 
drink,  though  slowly,  for  they  had  a  long 
night  before  them.  In  the  mean  while,  Maitre 
Pierre  had  made  his  appearance,  and  had  to 
endure  the  witticisms  of  the  gentlemen  from 
town  and  of  the  viUagera.  He  took  them  all 
good-humoredly  enough.  An  itl.«iHMealed 
rivalry  between  M.  Tomery  and  Pierre  was 
plain  to  see,  and  at  length  broke  out  in  the 
insidious  question  as  to  how  the  forest  of 
Malcyre  had  been  burned.  Maitre  Pierre 
and  Marinette  turned  red,  but  the  king  very 
soon  regained  his  equanimity,  and  proudly 
confessed  the  share  he  had  in  the  transaction. 

"  At  that  period  the  law  was  very  sickly, 
and  we  were  dreadfidly  ignorant  It  was  in 


1848 ;  I  was  nine  years  younger  than  I  am 
now;  during  the  days  of  June,  an  indiridual, 
taking  advantage  of  the  disturbances  going 
on  in  the  towns,  managed  to  ^t  hold  of  the 
communal  forest  of  Maleyre,  la  the  Oraudea 
Landes.  I  do  not  know  how  the  sale  was 
ef^ted,  but  he  became  possessed  of  a  magni- 
ficent wood  at  the  price  of  SO  ft.  the  hectare. 
Fifty  francs  for  a  full-grown  wood,  when  the 
pUin  ground  was  worth  100  fr.  f  The  newa 
spread  within  three  days  through  the  two  de> 
partments ;  it  was  just  at  the  period  when 
we  were  preaching  in  every  direction  the  sale 
of  the  communals.  I  felt  that  two  sales  at 
that  price  would  turn  ell  honest  people 
against  roe,  ruin  my  prefect,  and  bring  mat- 
ters into  the  oid  bad  system  a^ain.  I  thought 
about  taking  diligence  to  Pans,  but  I  had  no 
time  to  spare ;  and,  besides,  the  government 
had  something  else  to  attend  to.  I  went, 
however,  to  Bordeaux,  and  ran  my  head 
against  the  prefect's  door.  I  had  only  been 
to  town  once  or  twice,  and  knew  butHttle  about 
its  customs.  I  told  the  porter  I  had  come  ex- 
press  from  Bulos  to  explain  a  triAing  matter 
to  the  prefect,  and  I  was  told  the  first  time 
that  the  prefect  did  not  receive  anybody ;  the 
second,  that  he  had  gone  out  As  he  goes 
out,  and  does  not  receive,  I  thought  to  my' 
self  it  will  be  beet  for  him  to  come  to  me.  i 
told  the  porter  then  that  I  shoufd  expept  the 
prefect  all  the  next  day  at  my  inn  ;  you  can 
see  by  that  how  young  I  was.  The  porter 
advised  me  to  write  and  ask  an  audience,  t 
replied  that,  before  writing,  it  was  necessary 
to  learn  how,  and  that  I  had  not  the  time  to 
spare.  1  returned  three  or  four  times,  and 
the  porter  always  sang  to  the  same  tunej 
which  notidng,  I  said  to  him,  *  Oood-1^ !  I 
am  going  home  to  bum  the  forest  of  Maleyre, 
and  you  vrill  be  to  blame  for  it'  I  came 
through  here,  and  told  evervbody  my  dewgn. 
My  guardian  tried  to  restraui  me,  saying  latt 
incendiarism  is  strictlv  prohibited  by  the  law. 
'  All  the  worse,'  I  replied, '  for  justice  must  be 
done ;  and  I  am  sure  that  if  tlie  judges  were 
to  know  the  truth  about  the  sale,  they  would 
be  first  to  fire  the  wood.'  The  garde  de 
champs  observed  that  some  day  or  other, 
matters  would  come  straight  again,  and  the 
court  would  not  refuse  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter i  but,  at  any  rate,  we  ought  not  to  take 

C'tein  our  own  hands.  But  it  would  have 
necessary  to  put  me  in  irons ;  that  was 
the  only  argument  I  could  have  understood. 
I  set  out  on  mv  stilts,  and  footed  to  all  the 
folk  I  met  on  the  roud, '  The  wood  of  Maleyre 
has  been  sold  at  60  fr.  the  hectare  j  it  is  a 
robbery,  and  I  am  going  to  fire  it'  Some 
said,  *  You  are  right ; "  others,  '  You  are 
wrong ) '  while  several  gave  mn  xuSjSqm^  t>X 
Maleyre,  1  \raxto««flk,  *  &ram,wA  «J&srt«». 
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■U  the  inhilntnito  on  the  fdrcnRmd  i  jva 
Me  I  did  not  tbink  I  wu  commttUng  a  bad 
ttrtion.  A  good  many  people  luew  already 
vbat  bad  brought  mo  there.  The  pmcbaser 
bad  escaped  to  Dox,  and  the  mayor  was  hid- 
ingt  M)  tney  said,  in  a  barrel.  I  let  the  men 
and  beasta  know  that  the  forest  vould  be  a 
bad  camplne-ground  the  neat  day.  The  poor 
people  of  Maleyte  did  not  dare  to  nay  ye»  or 
DO.  They  knew  they  had  been  robbed,  but 
they  were  afraid  of  punishmenL  When  I 
■aw  that  I  could  not  count  on  any  aasistance, 
I  told  them  proudly  I  could  do  without  them. 
I  spent  three  days  in  piling  up  dry  wood  at 
certain  distances,  and  on  the  Sunday  I  b^an 
to  &e  it,  stayiBg  at  my  task  till  my  hair  was 
ringed  <^  my  Dead.  It  is  a  crime,  I  am 
aware,  but  I  committed  it  through  ignorance 
end  by  violence,  and  not  through  interest  or 
naliee.  The  jvidges  might  haTe  troubled 
me,  but  they  took  pity  on  my  vouth.  Besides, 
they  do  not  aend  to  the  galleys  the  pnm- 
denoe  of  the  country." 

After  ■  lengthened  eonrersatuin,  in  which 
Maltre  Hme  npoiea  his  views  lelatiTC  to 
the  Landea,  and  shows  the  greedy  peasants 
bow  they  can  make  millions  by  reeUiming 
the  marshes,  day  dawns,  and  Marinette  sud- 
denly remov^  the  eorer  from  a  lai^  dish  in 
the  centre  of  the  table.  It  was  full  of  nuts, 
and  M.  Tomery  was  r^ected.  Bat  the  peas- 
ants did  not  blame  her ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Bordeaux  merchant's  fortune  seemed  to  them 
a  trifle  compared  with  what  Pierre  now 
offered  them,  and  they  must  not  ofknd  thnr 
good  genius.  But  onr  author's  stay  in  the 
Landea  and  our  own  space  are  both  limited, 
and  we  must  hurry  to  the  e«taatiophe,T^ret> 
ting  we  could  not  aay  anjrthing  about  the 
death  of  the  white  horse  (a  charming  epi- 
sode), or  the  narrow  eacape  from  drowning. 
M.  Aboot  set  out  on  his  homeward  journey, 
accompanied  by  Pierre  and  Marinette,  on  the 
way  holding  pleaaar*  converse  with  his 
majesty.  Our  author  pronuBes  Maltre  Pierre 
to  write  a  book  about  him,  and  do  all  in  his 
power  to  obtain  him  governmental  support 
in  the  grand  object  he  has  ever  before  him, 
but  only  on  one  condition,  that  Maltre  Pierre 
will  supply  him  with  a  d6iouement,  as  every 
well-regulated  work  must  tenninata  with  a 
marriage  or  a  death : 


Well,  then, if  that  will  nit  yon,!  vill 
st^  that  Marinett*  ia  dead.  Too  say  M 
you  are  not  able  to  many  yet,  ao  I  arast  tib 

the  other  alternative.' 

<"  Oh!  nonsmae!  batdon*t  aay  audi  thiagi^ 
they  are  unlucky.* 

*"  I  will  tell  the  Parinana  that  your  pU- 
anthropy  is  occu{ned  vrith  all  the  world,  a- 
cepting  the  poor  girl  who  f>aly  Uvea  for  job; 
that  you  have  feolishly  tnisaed  bap(iiM«; 
that  you  have  violated  tbe  moat  holy  of 
duties,  that  of  loving  those  who  love  us ;  Ua 
you  have  enriched  your  guardian  and  iiM 
your  mistress.  I  will  tell  them  that  ike 
poor  abandoned  prl,  after  widuiy  to  be 
drowned  with  you,  through  ber  great  hm  Jv 
an  ungrateful  man,  died  gnet,  eaataaf- 
tion  and  starvation,  at  yonr  MOe,  Mid  that  ik 
was  buried  at  La  Canau  on  the  di^  yoa  wtn 
carried  about  in  triumph.' 

<•  <  No !  my  friend !  '^he  replied,  in  a  chok- 
ing voice.  '  Tell  them  I  did  not  wish  to  manr 
before  the  end  of  my^  labors,  that  I  migla 
then  belone  to  her  entirely,  and  only  live  for 
her  i  but  that  you  have  opened  my  eyei,  od 
I  accepted  happiness  when  offered  me.' 
At  last  1' she  cried. 

**  I  tore  the  whip  from  the  coaAmii'i 
hands,  and  set  off  at  asallop  without  tskioK 
leave  of  my  friends.  When  1  taroed  to  Iwa 
bed^  I  saw  Marinette  resting  m  iUtOf 
Pieire'a  anna.'' 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  chanaiif 
fable  in  which  M.  About  haa  aooght  to  attnct 
the  attention  of  his  readers  to  a  parties  of 
his  btheriand  which  has  hitherto  been  ssdk 
neglected.  Of  conrae,  we  have  it  not  in  osr 
powor  to  inore  the  truth  of  ttie  statitfiM 
into  which  he  goes  with  such  leal  to  shovthe 
value  of  the  Landea  aa  a  apecolation,  bat  H 
only  the  6fth  part  of  what  be  anota  so  coa- 
fldently  be  true,  why,  the  Landea  will  not 
long  aafler  from  neglect  in  these  daji  of 
Credits  MoHlien.  However  this  may  be. 
whether  the  experiments  made  by  Msltn 
Pierre  only  exist  in  the  anthor'a  brain,  or  th>i 
they  possess  a  eubstratum  of  truth  (oortelm 
being  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion),  this  doe 
not  detract  from  the  merit  oi  "  Msltn 
Pierre  "  aa  one  of  the  auperiative  nonlt  of 
that  charming  series  w^  whidi  Mesat. 
HadieCte  lupply  the  French  leading  puWc. 
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SONQ  OF  A  PUFF. 
Haku  Jollt, 

Forgive  my  folly, 
Tbou  pretty  Polly, 

Of  Worthom,  Dia*. 

With  deepest  feeling, 
Tbepaff  ajtpealiag, 
Tbine  iUi  lavMliuK 
IdaUyUu. 

Dysp^MU  a«ts«d  tbM, 
And  asthma  teued  thee, 
And  nothing  eased  thee, 

Or  did  thee  good. 
From  pills  repeating, 
Till  no  help  meeting, 
Tiiou  uwk'st  to  eaung 

That  woadroos  nod. 

Alleviation 
Of  irritation 
In  respiration 

Thou  oouldft  not  ind, 
Until  that  diet, 
Wken  thoa  didat  try  it. 
Thy  coueh  did  quiet. 

Ana  eased  t]iy  wind. 

Spasmodic  action, 
With  tumefaction, 
And  strong  contraction, 

Thoa  didst  endora. 
Forever  grieving. 
With  constant  licaving, 
Kut  all  believing, 

Thooght  past  all  cnra. 

Thy  nerves  distreaaed  thee, 
And  qualms  poseeaaed  tbee. 
And jMiun  oiqiresaed  thn^ 
For  fifty  yean. 

They  nigh  had  floored  thee ; 
That  grab  restored  thee. 
Did  health  afford  thee, 
And  dry  tl^  lean. 

Maria  Jolly, 
My  melancholy. 
And  tender  folly. 

Will  it  remove? 
Spare  thy  derision ; 
Will  that  provision. 
That  food  Elysian, 

Allay  my  love  * 

[Punch  ifl  perhaps  paid  for  this  puff,  thongfa  he 
does  not  mention  tne  name  of  the  ariicU.  It  is  an 
Ingenknis  device,  bOTTOwad  from  the  proccBticin  of 
biMts  in  which  one  was  omitted. — Litmg  Age.} 

THE  PBINCE  OP  WALES  AT  THE  BLAB- 
NEY  STONE. 

"  Tub  GroTo  of  Blarney,  tbcy  are  bo  charm- 
ing," 

Sure  the  place  and  the  poW  we  all  of  n> 

knows : 

But  more  iligant  posiea  and  ihiiparior  row, 
HcDceformrd  will  bloom  in  tno  sweet  Bixk- 

close. 

Since  the  hope  of  the  nation  for  recreation 

To  it  coodiacinded  to  t^iair. 
The  dafFjrdowBdjUia^  iitoiriw  tbe  ]ili€i^ 


Hoolds  tiuNr  beads  a  dale  higher  in  the  open 
air. 

If  Lady  Jeffreys  sdlt  graced  ^  nation, 
'Twoold  rise  her  dandther,  to  tUnk  this  n^al 
flower 

fflioaldn't  be  attinded  wid  more  conindtfientioil, 
Of  bis  loRy  station,  climbin*  ap  the  tower. 

Sure  'twas  a  blundther,  that  mij^t  confonnd  her. 
That  a  Queen's  son  shoald  wandther  like  a 
private  gent, 

And  visit  Killamey  and  the  Groves  of  B1anK7, 
Wid  Gibbs,  that  lamed  him  his  mdimant. 

And  Captain  du  Bos,  too,  it's  well  ha  was  doso 

to 

The  Royal  OflTspring  his  legs  to  secure. 
While  Biddy  Casey,  that  keeps  the  kays,  bIib 

Was  takin'  it  aisy  on  the  second  Anre. 
Little  she  was  dikramin,  bow  the  Frinee  wai 
schamin, 

To  be  let  hang  cruiing  down  over  the  wall. 
For  a  kiss  o*  the  stone  there,  whidi  it's  well 
known  there, 
Makes  a  nan  a  delodther,  for  good  and  alL 

Bat  though  his  Highness,  with  all  his  slyness. 
Wasn't  let  to  jine  hia  lips  to  that  stone, 

Sure  in  Cork  or  Dublin,  without  much  tbronblin. 
He'll  flnd  its  ennoblin' jsffects  well  shown. 

It's  they  dian  can  camey  and  tip  the  blarney. 
Id  every  bar'ny  from  Cloyne  to  Cork, 

And  lick  Lis  shoes.  Sir,  wid  salaams  and  kotooi^ 
Sir, 

like  any  Sepoy,  or  Chinese  Turk. 

To  rank  and  quol'ty,  let  alone  to  Roy^ty, 
Sare  it's  Enn's  loy'Ity  that  knows  whara  dn« : 

Yoor  Saxon  snobs.  Sir,  may  bfale  tbair  nobs,  Shr, 
It's  our  Irish  mob,  Sir,  bates  them  black  and 
bine. 

Their  own  kings  onc't.  Sir,  Connangfat  and 
MnnstM*, 

Likewise  Ulstber  and  Ldnatber,  they  did  so- 

And  tiffefected,  it's  they  wor  respected, 
'  FVom  Brian  Bora  to  the  prisint  Viceroy. 

If  he  thinks  he's  goin,  Sir,  quite  nnbeknowa. 
Sir, 

Lave  Ireland  alone,  Sir,  lo  spoil  tbat  game. 
Not  a  Kiittston  carman,  ora  Lea-ioad  rarman. 
To  Lora  Bandon  in  armine,  but  would  think 
it  shame. 

Let  him  walk  or  ride,  oh,  on  every  ride,  oh. 
Like  Veons  or  Dido,  be  would  shine  ont ; 
Spite  of  Gibbs's  dtbrynoss,  and  De  Bos'g  il^ 
nesa, 

"Long  live  his  Highness"  it's  mesdf  'nd 
diont. 

When  a  town  he'd  aRive  at,  I'd  not  lave  Um 
private. 

His  cyar  I'd  drive  at— tbe  Rojd  Boy— 
With  shouts  obstropolous,  from  Cork's  metropt 

olis 

To  the  Giant's  Causeway,  sure  I'd  wish  Um 

joy- 
Ob,  was  I  a  herald,  or  8.  Fitxgerald, 
Or  Sir  Bernard  Bute,  tbe  Ulstbn-  Eng4t- 
Arms, 

He'd  be  hard  oC  bnann?  rf«  VftVrfv  Qttw'^irt^ 
WhafciriA«hOBU«B^  dsfariUC  •»^_3KS1- 
■Inxw*  " 
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Fram  Fiuer*t  HiguiiM. 
HT  WINTEB-OARDEM. 
BT  A  JIINOTE  PHILOSOPHER. 

So,  my  fiiend ;  you  ask  me  to  tell  you  how 
I  contrive  to  support  this  monotonous  country 
life )  how,  fond  as  I  am  of  exdtement,  adven- 
ture, society,  scenery,  art,  literature,  I  f;o 
cbeerfiilly  through  the  daily  routine  of  a  com- 
moi^place  country  profession,  never  requiring 
a  sis  we^'  holiday ;  not  caring  to  see  the 
Continent,  hardly  even  to  spend  a  day  in 
London;  having  never  yet  actually  got  to 
Paris. 

Tou  wonder  vrby  I  do  not  grow  dull  as 
duwe  avound  me*  whose  talk  is  <^  bullodu — 
u  indeed  mine  is  often  enongh ;  why  I  am 
not  by  this  time  "  all  over  bine  mould ; "  why 
I  have  not  been  tempted  to  bury  myself  in 
my  study,  and  Hve  a  lib  of  dreamt  among 
old  books. 

I  vrill  tell  yon.  I  am  a  minute  philoso- 
pher. I  am  possibly,  after  all,  a  man  of 
small  mind,  content*  with  small  pleasures. 
So  much  the  better  for  me.  MeanwhUe,  I 
can  understand  your  surprise,  though  you 
ouinot  understand  my  content.  You  have 
played  a  greater  game  than  mine ;  have  lived 
a  1^  perhaps,  more  fit  for  an  Englishman ; 
certainly  more  in  accordance  with  the  taste 
ti  our  coDsmon  fathers,  the  ^^kings,  and 
their  patron  OtUn  **  the  goer,"  &ther  of  all 
them  that  go  ahead.  Ton  have  gone  ahead, 
and  over  many  lands ;  and  I  reverence  you 
Ibr  it,  though  I  envy  you  not  You  have 
commanded  a  regiment — indeed  an  army, 
and  "  drank  delight  of  battle  with  your 
peers ; "  you  have  ruled  provinces,  and  done 
justice  and  judgment,  like  a  noble  English- 
man as  you  are,  old  friend,  among  thousands 
who  never  knew  before  what  justice  and 
judgment  were.  You  have  tasted  (and  you 
have  deserved  to  taste)  the  joy  of  old  David's 
psalm,  when  he  has  hunted  down  the  last  of 
the  robber  lords  ai  Palestine.  You  have 
■een  "  a  people  whom  yon  have  not  known, 
serve  you.  As  soon  as  they  heard  of  you, 
they  obeyed  youj  but  the  strange  children 
dissembled  with  you  i "  yet  before  you,  too, 
"  the  strange  children  failed,  and  trembled  in 
thdr  hill-forts." 

Noble  work  that  was  to  do,  and  nobly  you 
have  done  it  i  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  to  a 
man  who  has  been  set  to  such  a  task,  and 
given  power  to  carry  it  through,  all  smaller 
week  must  aaen  paltry  t  lhat  such  a  mu^ 


very  amnsementa,  in  tnat  grand  Indian  famd^ 
and  that  flree  adventunms  Indian  fife,  exdfr* 
tng  the  tmaginaUon,  calling  out  all  the  setf- 
help  and  daring  of  a  man,  should  have  bees 
on  a  par  with  your  work ;  that  when  you  go  a 
sporting,  your  auk  for  no  meaner  preserve 
than  the  prinueval  forest,  so  lower  paife* 
wall,  than  the  snow-peaks  of  the  Himalaya. 

Yes;  you  have  been  a  "burrs  Shtkarree" 
as  well  as  a  bnrra  Sahib.  Tou  have  played 
the  great  game  in  your  work,  and  killed  the 
great  game  in  your  play.  How  many  tosa 
of  m^^y  naonatna  have  you  done  to  deatlv 
since  we  two  wne  schoolboys  together,  fivw- 
and-twenty  years  ago  ?  How  many  starving 
villages  have  you  fed  with  the  flesh  of  tie- 
phant  or  buffiilo  f  How  many  have  you  de- 
livered from  uan-eating  Ugers,  or  waiy  M 
alligators,  their  craws  fell  of  poor  girls'  bask- 
gles  f  Have  you  not  been  chained  by  rhi- 
noceroses, all  but  ript  up  by  boars  P  Have 
you  not  seen  face  Ur  face  Oris  Ammon  hinn 
self,  the  giant  mountain  sheep — prioueval 
ancestor,  perhaps,  of  alt  the  flocks  on  earth  f 
Your  memories  must  be  like  those  of  The- 
seus and  Hracules,  fell  of  slain  moosten. 
Your  brains  must  be  one  fossiliferons  deposit 
in  which  bufialo  and  samber,  hog  and  tiger, 
rhinocrroB  and  elej^ant,  lie  heaped  toig^ 
ther,  as  the  old  ichthyoeaure  and  pleaiosaun 
are  heaped  in  the  liaa  rodu  at  Lyme.  And 
therefore  I  like  to  think  of  you.  I  try  to 
pictiuw  your  feelings  to  mysrif.  I  spell  over 
with  my  boy  Mayne  Reid's  delightfel  books, 
or  the  Old  Forett  Ranger^  or  WilUams's  old 
Tiger  Book,  with  Howiit's  plates,  and  try  to 
realize  the  glor^-  of  a  hurra  Shikarree ;  and 
as  I  read  and  imagine,  feel  with  Sir  Ht^k 
Evans,  "  a  great  disposition  to  cry." 

For  there  were  times,  fell  many  a  year 
ago,  when  my  brains  were  full  of  bistm  and 
grizzly  bear,  taustang  and  big-horn,  Bladdbot 
and  Pawnee,  and  hopes  of  wild  adventure  in 
the  Far  West,  which  I  shall  neversee;  for 
ere  I  was  three-and-twen^  I  discovered 
plainly  enough,  that  my  lot  was  to  stay  at 
home  and  earn  my  bread  in  a  very  qtdet 
vray ;  that  England  was  to  be  henceforth 
prison  or  my  palace,  as  I  should  choose  to 
make  it ;  and  I  have  made  it,  by  Heaveo's 
help,  the  latter. 

I  will  confess  to  you,  though,  that  in  those 
first  heats  of  youth,  diis  little  England — or  * 
rather,  this  little  patch      moor  in  which  1 
have  struck  roots  as  firm  as  the  wild  fir-trees 
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do—looked  at  mtHnflnts  ra^er  like  a  prucoi 
than  a  palace ;  tfaat  my  iboliih  young  hnit 
would  Bigh,  "Oh I  that  I  had  mnga"— not 
u  a  dove,  to  fly  home  to  its  nest  and  cioodle 
there — but  as  ttn  eagle,  to  twoop  avay  over 
land  and  sea,  in  a  nmpant  and  aelf-glorify- 
ing  &sbion,  mi  wiuiA  I  now  look  baek  as 
•Itogether  wiwholeaonie  and  mderiiahk. 
Bat  the  dnnt  for  adTeBtiiTe  and  eieitemeDt 
vaa  etroDg  ui  me,  m  perhapa  it  oug^t  to  be 
in  all  at  twenty^rew  Othwa  want  oat  to  aee 
tht  glwoiu  new  worlda  of  the  West,  the 
gloriooB  olA  worlds  of  the  East— why  stumld 
not  I  ?  Others  rambled  over  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines, Italian  pictaire-gallenea  and  palaoee, 
filling  their  minds  with  bir  memories — why 
ahoold  not  I P  Others  disoovered  new  won- 
ders in  botany  and  toology — why  should  not 
IP  Others  too,  like  yott,  fulfilled  to  the  ut- 
most that  strange  luat  after  the  btura  shikar, 
whieh  even  now  makes  my  pulse  throb  as 
oft«n  as  I  see  the  stags'  heads  in  our  friend 

A  ^"s  halt:  why  should  not  IP  It  is  not 

iBMnt  in  a  day,  the  geHidm  kaaon  of  the  Old 
Colbot,  to  "  km  the  thmg  whidi  ii  oom- 
manded,  and  desire  that  which  is  promised.'* 
Not  in  a  day;  but  in  fifteen  years  one  can 
spell  out  a  little  of  its  worth  i  and  what  one 
&idB  one's  self  on  the  wrong  ode  of  eight- 
and-thirty,  and  the  first  grey  hairs  begin  to 
show  on  the  temples,  and  one  can  no  longer 
jump  as  high  as  one's  third  button — scaroely, 
slas!  to  any  button  at  all;  and  what  wiUi 
innumerable  sprains,  bruises,  soakinga  and 
ebiUings,  one's  lower  limbs  feel  in  a  cold  thaw 
^mueh  like  an  old  post-horse's,  why,  one  makes 
a  virtue  of  necessity  i  and  if  one  still  lusts 
•Iter  nghta,  takea  the  nearest,  and  1dc4s  for 
wonders,  not  In  the  Himalayas  or  Lake 
Ngami,  hut  in  the  turf  on  the  lawn  and  the 
brook  in  the  parkf  and  with  good  -Alphonse 
Kanr  enjoys  the  maero-miBnioosm  in  one 
Tovr  mtottr  de  mtrnjardin. 

For  there  it  is,  fHend,  the  whole  infinite 
miracle  of  nature  in  every  tuft  of  grass,  if  we 
have  only  eye*  to  see  it,  and  can  disabuse  on^ 
minds  of  that  tyrannous  phantom  of  sise. 
Only  recollect  that  great  and  small  are  but 
relative  terms  i  that  in  truth  nothing  is  great 
or  smalt,  save  in  proportion  to  the  quanti^ 
of  creative  thought  which  has  been  exercised 
in  making  it!  that  the  fly  who  basks  lyon 
one  of  the  trilitliODs  of  Stoneheng^  is  in 
truth  infinitely  greater  thu  all  StnriiaigB 


together,  though  he  may  measure  the  tenth 
of  ui  inch,  and  the  stone  on  which  he  sits 
five  and  twenty  feeL  You  difibr  from  me  P 
Be  it  so.  Even  if  you  prove  me  wrong  I 
will  believe  myself  in  the  right}  I  cannot 
afibrd  to  do  otherwise.  If  you  rob  me  of  my 
faith  in  "  minute  philoscqihy,'*  you  rob  me  of 
a  aonroa  of  oontHi^  aorpsise,  da^ 

light 

So  go  yoor  way  and  I  mine,  each  woikinf 
with  idl  his  idgfat,  and  playing  with  all  Us 
mi^ht,  in  his  own  place  and  way.  Bemem> 
ber  only  tbi^  though  I  never  can  come  round 
to  your  sphere,  you  must  some  day  come 
round  to  me  in  the  day  when  wounds,  or 
weariness,  or  merely,  as  I  hope,  a  healthy  old 
age,  will'shut  you  out  for  once  and  fbralL 
from  burra  shikar,  whether  human  or  quad* 
ruped.  For  yon  surely  will  not  take  to  pol^ 
tka  in  your  old  ageP  I  shall  not  surely  Hve 
to  see  you  (as  I  saw  many  a  fine  felk>i^— 
woe's  me ! — last  year)  soUdting  the  votes,  not 
of  the  people,  bat  <iS  the  saoboeraey,  mi  th» 
ground  of  yoor  having  neillier  paU^,  nor 
^inciples,  nor  evn  opnunu,  upon  any  mat* 
terin  heaven  or  earUiP— llten  hi  that  day 
will  you  be  forced,  my  fnend,  to  do  what  I 
have  done  this  many  a  year  i  to  refrain  your 
8(Hil  and  keep  it  low.  You  will  see  more  and 
more  the  depth  of  human  ignorance,  the 
vanity  of  human  endeavota.  You  will  fieel 
more  and  more  that  the  world  is  gmng  Ood^ 
way,  and  not  yours,  or  mine,  or  any  man's  % 
and  that  if  you  have  been  allowed  to  do 
good  work  on  earth,  that  work  is  probably 
as  difierent  fix>m  what  yoa  finwy  k  as  the  tree 
is  tmm  the  seed  whence  it  sptinga.  You  will 
grow  content,  therefore,  not  to  see  the  real 
fruit  of  yoor  laboraj  teoanse  if  you  saw  it 
you  would  probably  be  frightened  at  it,  and 
what  is  vuy  good  m  tin  eyea  of  Qod  would 
not  be  very  good  in  yours  j  and  content,  also 
to  receive  your  discharge,  and  woric  and  fig^it 
no  more,  sure  that  God  is  working  and  figh^ 
ing  whether  you  are  in  hospital  or  in  the 
field.  And  with  this  groiring  sense  of  the 
pettiness  of  human  struggles  will  grow  oa 
you  a  respect  fbr  simple  labors,  a  thankful- 
ness for  nmple  pleasures,  a  sympathy  with 
simple  people,  and  possibly,  my  trusty  fHend» 
irith  me  and  my  little  toun  about  that  rooor- 
Isnd  wfaioh  - 1  call  my  winter-garden,  and 
wfaidi  is  to  me  as  Adl  of  glory  and  of  instmo- 
tim  as  the  Him  slays  or  the  Punjab  are  to 
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ftOf  and  io  iriiidi  I  oratrife  to  flad  u  taoA 
hatitb  and  nnaedwiit  u  I  hn«  time  ftir— 
and  who  oi^e  to  have  moref 
I  call  the  sud  garden  mine,  not  because  I 

own  it  in  any  iegal  seme,  (for  only  in  a  few 
acres  haTe  I  a  life  interest)  but  in  that  higher 
sense  in  which  ten  thousand  people  can  own 
the  lame  thing,  and  yet  no  man's  right  inter- 
fere with  another's.  To  whom  does  the  Apollo 
Belvedere  belong,  but  to  all  who  have  eyes 
to  see  its  beauty  P  So  does  my  winter-gar- 
den t  and  therefore  to  ne  among  the  rest. 

And  therefore  (whioh  is  a  g^n  to  a  poor 
man)  my  pleaanre  m  it  ia  a  very  cheap  one. 
Bo  »e  idl  thaae  of  a  minute  phlliosopher,  ex- 
cept lua  nierosoope.  But  my  winter-garden, 
n^kh  is  &r  larger,  at  all  events,  than  that 
fnnouB  one  at  Chateworth,  costs  me  not  one 
penny  in  keeping  up.  Poor,  did  I  call  my- 
self P  Ii  it  not  true  weahh  to  have  ah  I  want 
'without  paymg  for  it  P  Is  it  not  true  wealth, 
nyal  wealth,  to  have  some  twenty  gentlemen 
and  noblemeh,  nay,  even  royal  personages, 
planting  and  improving  for  nie?  Is  it  not. 
more  titan  royal  wealth  to  have  sun  and 
frost,  gulf-«tream  and  south-westers,  laws  of 
geology,  ptulok^,  physiolt^,  and  other 
(dogies— in  a  word,  the  whole  universe  and 
the  powers  thereof,  day  and  night,  paving, 
planting,  noSngi  lighting,  ctdoring  my  win- 
ter-garden for  me,  irithout  my  even  having 
tba  trouble  to  rab  a  magic  ring  and  tell  the 
genie  to  go  to  work  P 

Yes.  I  am  very  rich,  as  every  men  may 
l«  who  will.  In  the  doings  of  our  little 
ooontry  neighborhood  I  find  tragedy  and 
comedy,  too  fentastie,  sometimes  too  sad,  to 
be  written  down.  In  the  words  of  those 
whose  talk  is  of  bulkxdu,  I  fitid  the  mate- 
rials of  all  posdbte  metaphyaie,  and  long 
weekly  that  Z  had  time  to  work  them  out 
Id  fifteen  miles  of  moorland  I  find  the  mate- 
rials v4  all  posdble  phyaieal  anenoe,  and 
kmg,  too,  that  I  had  time  to  work  out  one 
HBaUeat  segment  of  that  great  sphere.  How 
oan  I  be  richer,  if  I  have  tying  at  my  feet  alt 
day  a  thonsand  timea  more  irealth  than  I  can 
me? 

Some  people — most  people — ^in  these  run- 
about raUway  days,  would  complain  of  such 
a  life,  In  such  a  "  narrow  sphere,"  so  they 
•all  it*  as  monotonous.  Very  likely  it  is  so. 
Bot  is  it  to  be  complained  of  on  that  ac- 
aountP  la  monotony  In  Itsrif  an  evilP 
Which  ta  better,  to  know  many  pUces  ill, 


or  to  know  one  place  wMf  CtrttSaiy^ 
if  a  adenttte  faabit  ai  mtad  be  a  ^n — it  !■ 
only  by  eidianBtiBg  ae  for  aa  posAle  the  (qp- 
ni^ance  of  an  Individaal  j^enomenon  (ia 
not  that  sentence  a  truly  sdentiflc  one  in  its 
magniloquence  P) — that  yon  can  discover  ai>y 
glimpse  of  the  s^ifieance  of  the  univeraaL 
Even  men  of  boundless  knowledge,  like 
Humboldt,  must  have  had  once  their  speaaK 
ity,  their  pdt  subject  or  they  would  have, 
staiietly  spedtteg,  no  knowledge  at  all.  The 
volcanoes  of  Mexico,  patiently  and  labc^ 
riously  investigated  in  his  youth,  were  to 
Humboldt,  poa^ty,  the  key  of  the  whole 
CJoamoB.  I  learn  mm,  atndymg  over  and 
over  again  the  same  Bagahot  sand  and  gravel 
heaps,  than  I  should  by  roaming  all  Europe 
in  search  of  new  geologic  wimders.  Fifteen 
years  have  I  been  puisUng  at  the  same  qitee- 
tions,  and  have  only  guessed  at  a  few  of  the 
answers.  "What  sawed  out  the  edges  of  the 
moors  into  long  narrow  lunks  of  gravel? 
What  cut  them  off  all  fiat  atopP  What 
makes  Erica  eUiarig  grow  in  one  soil,  and 
the  bracken  in  another?  How  did  three 
spedes  of  Club-moss — one  of  them  quite  an 
Alpine  one — get  down  here  all  the  way  from 
Wales  perhaps,  upon  this  isolated  patch  of 
gravd  f  Why  did  Uiat  one  patch  of  Care* 
armaria  settle  in  the  «i1y  square  yard  kit 
milea  and  miles  which  bore  auifioient  resem- 
blanoe  to  its  native  sandhill  by  the  sea-ehor^ 
to  make  it  comfortable  P  Why  did  Myonma 
f^Mtmut,  which  I  had  hunted  for  in  vain  for 
fourteen  years,  appear  by  dozens  in  the  ftf> 
teenth,  upon  a  new-made  bank,  which  had 
been  for  at  least  for  two  hundred  years  a 
form-yard  gate-way  P  Why  does  it  general^ 
rain  here  from  the  south-west,  not  when  the 
barometer  fells,  but  when  it  begins  to  riae 
again  P  Why — why  is  evetytbing,  which  liea 
under  my  feet  all  day  lof^P  I  don't  knowi 
and  you  can*t  tell  me.  And  till  I  have  fbmid 
out,  I  oannot  complain  of  monotony,  iritli 
atill  undisoovered  pnicles  waiting  to  be 
plained,  wid  ao  to  create  novel^  at  enrf 
torn. 

Besides,  monotony  is  pleasant  in  itself; 
morally  pleasant,  and  morally  useful.  Mar- 
riage ia  monotonous :  bot  there  is  much,  I 
trust,  to  be  said  in  fevor  of  holy  wedlock. 
Living  in  the  same  house  is  monotonous ;  bot 
three  removes,  say  the  wise,  are  as  bad  ae  a 
fire.  Locomotion  is  regarded  as  an  evil  by 
our  Litany.  The  Litany,  aa  usual,  is  ri^t 
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**  Those  who  travel  by  land  or  Ma"  are  to  be 
objectfl  of  our  pity  and  our  prayera ;  and  I 
do  pity  them.  I  delight  in  that  same  monot- 
ony. It  saves  curiosity,  anxiety,  excitement, 
disappoiatment*  and  a  host  <rf  bad  paaaknu. 
It  girea  a  man  the  bleased  invtgonting  feel- 
ing that  he  it  at  home  t  that  he  hai  rooU  deep 
and  vide,  struck  down  into  all  he  scca;  and 
that  only  the  B«ng  who  viU  do  noUimg  cruel 
or  uaeleaa  can  tear  them  up.  It  i»  pleasant  to 
look  down  on  the  same  parish  day  after  day, 
and  say,  I  know  ail  that  lies  beneath,  and  all 
beneath  know  me.  If  I  want  a  friend,  I 
know  where  to  find  him ;  if  I  want  work 
done,  I  know  who  will  do  iL  It  is  pleasant 
and  good  to  see  the  same  trees  year  after 
year;  the  same  birds  coming  back  in  spring 
to  the  same  shmha  i  the  aame  banks  covered 
with  the  same  flowers,  and  broken  (if  they  be 
•tiff  (Hies)  by  the  same  giqw.  Pkaaant  and 
good  it  is  to  ride  the  same  horse,  to  sit  in  the 
aame  chair,  to  wear  the  aame  old  ooaL  That 
man  who  ofiered  twenty  pounds  reward  fiir  a 
loat  carpet  bag  full  of  old  boots  was  a  sage, 
and  I  wish  I  knew  him.  Why  should  one 
change  one's  place,  any  more  than  one's  wife 
or  one's  children  P  Is  a  hermit-crab,  slipping 
his  tail  out  of  one  strange  shell  into  anoUier, 
in  the  hopes  of  lu  fitting  him  a  little  better, 
either  a  dignified,  safe,  or  graceful  animal  P 
No ;  George  Kiddler  was  a  true  philosopher. 

"  Let  Vales  go  sarching  Tur  and  nigfa, 
Wo  bides  at  Whom,  my  dog  and  I ; " 
and  become  there,  not  only  iriser,  but  more 
charitable  j  fiir  the  dlener  one  sees^  the  better' 
one  knows ;  and  the  better  one  knowi,  the 
more  one  loves. 

It  is  an  easy  philosophy especially  in  the 
case  of  the  horse,  where  a  man  cannot  afford 
more  than  one,  as  I  cannot  To  own  a  stud 
of  horses,  after  all,  is  not  to  own  horses  at  all, 
hut  riding-machines.  Your  rich  man  who 
rides  Cnmcea  in  the  morning,  Sir  Guy  in  the 
afternoon,  and  Sultan  to-morrow,  and  some- 
thing else  the  next  day,  may  be  a  very  gallant 
rider :  but  it  is  a  question  whether  he  enjoys 
the  pleasure  which  one  horse  give*  to  the 
poor  man  who  rides  him  day  after  day  i  one 
horse,  who  is  not  a  slave,  but  a  friend  t  who 
has  learnt  all  his  tricks  of  viuce,  hand,  heel, 
aiid  knows  what  his  master  wants,  even  with- 
out being  told ;  who  irill  bear  with  Us  mas- 
ter's infirmiUes,  and  feels  seeors  that  hia 
master  will  bear  with  him  in  turn. 

Possibly,  after  all,  the  grapes  are  aoor ;  and 


were  one  rich,  one  would  do  even  as  the  rich 
are  wont  i  but  still,  I  am  a  minute  philoso- 
pher. And  therefore,  this  afternoon,  after  I 
have  done  the  same  woHl,  Tinted  the  same 
people,  and  said  the  same  words  to  them* 
which  I  have  done  fiir  years  past,  and  shall,  I- 
trost,  for  many  a  yew  to  come,  I  shall  go 
wandering  out  into  the  same  winter-gardm 
oa  the  same  old  mare  i  and  think  the  samei 
thonghte,  and  see  the  same  fir-trees,  and  meet 
perhaps  the  same  good  fellows  hunting  of 
their  fox,  as  I  hare  done  with  full  content  thie 
many  a  year ;  and  rejoice  as  I  said  before,  in 
my  own  boundless  wealth,  who  have  the  whole 
universe  to  look  at,  without  bang  charged  , 
one  penny  for  the  show. 
.  As  I  have  said,  the  grapes  may  be  sour, 
and  I  enjoy  the  want  of  luxuries  only  because 
I  cannot  get  them ;  but  if  mjisetMeceptHxt 
he  useful  to  me,  leave  it  akwe. 

No  one  is  less  inclined  to  depredate  that 
magnificent  winter-garden  at  the  Crystal 
Palace :  yet  let  me^  if  I  choose,  prefer  my 
own  ;  I  argue  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  for 
Iirger.  You  may  drive,  I  hear,  through  that 
grand  one  at  Chatsworth  for  a  quarter  of  ft 
mile.  You  may  ride  through  mine  for  fifteen 
miles  on  end.  I  prefer,  too,  to  any  glass 
roof  which  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  ever  planned, 
that  dome  above  my  head  some  three  miles 
high,  of  soft  dappled  grey  and  yellow  cloud, 
through  the  vast  lattice-work  whereof  thtf 
blue  sky  peeps,  and  sheds  down  tender  gleame 
on  yellow  bogs  and  softly  rounded  heather 
knolls,  and  pale  chalk-ranges  gleaming  for 
away.  But  above  all,  I  glory  in  my  ever- 
greens. What  winter-garden  can  compare 
for  them  with  mine  f  True,  I  have  but  four 
kinds— the  Scotch  fir,  the  holly,  furze,  and 
the  heath ;  and  by  way  of  relief  to  them, 
only  brows  of  brown  fern,  sheets  of  yellow 
bog-grass,  and  here  and  there  a  leafless  birch, 
whose  purple  tresses  are  even  more  lovely  to 
my  eye  than  those  fragrant  green  ones  which 
she  puts  on  in  spring.  Well :  in  painting  as 
in  musie,  what  effects  are  more  grand  than 
thoae  produced  by  the  scientific  combination, 
in  endlessly  new  variety,  of  a  few  umple  ele- 
ments P  Enough  for  me  is  the  one  purple 
birch,  the  l^bt  holliea  round  its  stem  spark- 
ling with  scarlet  beads )  tiie  forie-pattdi,  rich 
with  its  laee-wotk  of  interwoven  light  and 
shade,  tipped  here  and  there  with  a  golden, 
bud ;  the  deep  Soft  h«a.VK«t  cbx^r^  ^ia^ 
invites  you  to  ^  ^wnaxA  4x«Kia,V«*^««»N 
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and  bdiind  all,  tbe  wall  red  fir^tem,  and 
the  dark  flr>roof  irith  its  jig^  edges  a  mile 
kng,  against  ihe  soft  grey  aky. 

An  ugly  straight-edged,  monotmuNM  fir 
plantation  ?  Well,  I  like  tt,  outside  and 
inside.  I  need  no  saw-edge  of  mountain 
peaks  to  stir  up  my  imiigination  with  the 
aense  of  the  Bublime,  while  I  can  watch  the 
aaw-edge  of  those  fir  pesks  against  the  red 
auDseL  They  axe  my  Alps;  little  ones,  it 
may  be:  but  after  all,  as  I  asked  before*  what 
k  sin  P  A  phantom  of  our  brain ;  an  opti- 
oal  deluaion.  Grandeur,  if  you  will  conAder 
wiaely,  consists  ia  form,  and  not  in  aise :  and 
to  the  eye  of  tbe  (rfukiaopher,  the  ourva  drawn 
on  a  paper  two  inches  Inig,  isjust  as  magnifi- 
cent, just  as  symbolk)  of  divine  mysteries  and 
melodies,  as  wbm  embodied  in  the  span  of 
some  cathedr^  not  Have  you  eyes  to  see  P 
Then  lie  down  on  the  grass,  and  look  near 
enough  to  see  something  more  of  what  ia  to 
be  seen ;  and  you  will  find  tropic  jungles  in 
every  square  foot  of  turf  j  mountain  clifls  and 
debacles  at  the  mouth  of  every  rabbit  burrow : 
dark  strids,  tremendous  cataraets,  "  deep 
glooms  and  sudden  glories,"  in  every  foot- 
broad  rill  which  wanders  through  the  turf. 
All  is  there  for  you  to  see,  if  you  will  but  rid 
yourself  of  "  that  idol  of  space ; "  and  nature, 
as  every  one  will  tell  you  who  has  seen  dia- 
aeeted  an  insect  under  the  mierosoope,  as 
grand  and  graeeftil  m  her  amallest  as  in  her 
hugest  forms. 

The  March  breeae  is  chilly :  but  I  can  he 
always  warm  if  I  like  in  my  winter-garden. 
I  turn  my  horae's  head  to  the  red  wall  of  fir 
stems,  and  leap  over  the  fiirxe-grown  bank 
into  my  cathedral ;  (wherein  if  there  be  no 
saints,  there  are  likewise  no  priestcraft  and 
no  idols ;) — but  endless  vistas  of  smooth  red, 
green-veined  shafts  holding  up  the  warm  dark 
roof,  lessening  away  into  endless  gloom — 
paved  with  rich  brown  fii>needle — a  carpet  at 
which  Mature  baa  beoi  at  work  for  forty 
years.  R^  abafta,  green  raol^  and  here  and 
there  a  pane  of  blue  sky — neither  Owen 
Jones  oor  Willement  can  improve  upon  that 
ecclesiastical  ornamentatioo, — while  for  in- 
cense I  have  tbe  fresh  healthy  turpentine  fia- 
grance,  far  sweeter  to  my  nostrils  than  the 
stifling  narcotic  odor  which  fills  a  Roman- 
catholic  cathedral.  There  is  not  a  breath  of 
air  within:  but  the  breeae  sighs  over  tiie 
roof  above  in  a  soft  whisper.  I  shot  my  eyes, 
and  listen.  Surely  that  is  Uie  murmur  of 


the  summer  sea  upon  tbe  ammner  sanda  at 

Devon  fiv  away.  I  hear  the  innunienhla 
wavelets  spend  themselves  gently  vpoB  the 
shore,  and  die  away  to  rise  again.  And  with 
the  innumerable  wave-sighs  come  inmnneia- 
ble  memories,  and  foces  which  I  aball  never 
see  again  upon  this  earth.  I  irill  not  tdl 
even  you  of  that,  old  firiend. 

It  has  two  Dtdes,  two  keys  rather,  tfatf 
Eolian-harp  of  fir-needlea  above  my  head; 
according  aa  the  irind  is  east  or  weat,  the 
needles  dry  or  wet.  This  easterly  key  of  ti^ 
day  is  shriller,  more  cheerfhl,  warmer  in  aooB^ 
thMigh  the  day  itself  be  colder :  bat  grander 
atill,  as  well  as  softer,  ia  tbe  sad,  eoughiog  k^ 
in  whieh  the  8outb*west  wind  roara  on,  rai» 
laden,  over  the  forest,  and  calls  me  Ibrth — be- 
ing a  minute  pbtlosopher— to  catch  trout  ii 
the  nearest  ehaIk-Btr«un. 

The  breeze  is  gone  awhile ;  and  I  am  in 
perfect  silence,  a  silence  which  ukay  be  heard. 
Not  a  sound ;  and  not  a  moving  olgeet ;  ab- 
solutely none.  The  absence  of  animal  Gfo  is 
solemn,  startling.  That  ring-dove,  who  was 
cooing  half-a-mile  away,  has  bushed  Us 
moan  \  that  flock  of  long>tailed  titraioe,  vrtooh 
were  twin^g  and  petting  about  the  fir«aaM 
a  few  minutes  nnoe,  an  gone  i  and  now  tiheie 
is  not  even  a  gnat  to  quiver  in  tbe  alaat  su^ 
raya.  Did  a  spider  ran  over  those  dead  leaves, 
I  almost  fancy  I  could  hear  his  footfolL  Hn 
creaking  of  Uie  saddle,  tbe  soft  footfall  of 
the  mare  upon  the  flr-needleo,  jar  my  eaia. 
I  seem  alone  in  a  dead  worid.  A  dead  vrorld: 
and  yet  so  full  of  liffe,  if  I  had  eyes  to  see! 
Above  my  head  every  fir-needle  ia  breathii^ 
breathing,  forever,  and  currents  unnumbered 
circulate  in  every  bough,  quickened  by  bom 
undiscovered  miracle;  around  me  every  fir^ 
stem  is  distilling  strange  juices,  whidi  no 
laboratory  of  man  can  make ;  and  where  my 
dull  eye  sees  only  death,  the  tsjK  of  Ood  sees 
bouncUeaa  fifo  and  motion,  health  aad  me. 

Slowly  I  wander  on  beneath  the  vrarm  roof 

the  vrintn-g^arden,  and  meditate  upcm  thit 
one  word — Lifei  and  apeeially  on  all  that 
Mr.  Lewea  haa  written  so  well  thereon  of  lale 
— ^for  inatanoe— 

"  We  may  consider  Idfe  itself  as  an  evn>- 
increasing  identiBcation  vrith  Nature.  Tbe 
simple  cell,  from  which  the  plant  or  animal 
arises,  must  draw  light  and  heat  from  the  atai, 
nutriment  from  the  aurroundmz  wm-ld,  or 
else  it  will  remain  quiescent,  not  uive,  thon^ 
latent  with  lifo{  as  the  gnina  in  the  £gn^ 
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lian  tomb^  vfaidi  after  l]rai^  tbotmndi  fiT 
yean  in  those  wpuldureB,  are  placed  in  the 
earth,  and  smile  forth  as  golden  vbeaU 
What  ve  call  erowilit  is  it  npt  a  perpetual 
absorption  of  Nature,  the  idenliRcation  of 
the  individual  with  the  universe  ?  And 
nay  we  not,  in  speculatiTe  moods,  consider 
Death  as  the  grand  imiuitience  of  the  soul  to 
free  itirelf  from  the  circle  <rf  Individiial  aotivity 
— the  yearning  of  the  creature  to  be  united 
with  the  Creator  P 

*'  As  with  Life,  80  with  knowledge,  which  is 
iniellectual  Life.  In  the  early  daya  of  luan'a 
hiatory,  Nature  and  her  marrelkma  ongoings 
were  regarded  with  but  a  casual  and  careleM 
eye,  or  else  with  the  merest  wonder.  It  was 
late  before  profound  and  reverent  study  of 
her  laws  could  wean  man  from  impatient 
speculations  ;  and  now,  what  ia  our  intellec- 
tual actirity  based  on,  except  on  the  more 
thorough  mental  absorption  of  Nature  P 
When  that  absorption  is  completed,  the  mys- 
tio  drama  will  be  sunny  clear,  and  all  Nature's 
processes  be  visible  to  man,  as  a  Divine  Efflu- 
ence and  Life." 

True:  yet  not  all  the  truth.  But  who 
knows  all  the  truth  ? 

Not  L  •*  We  see  thrash  a  glast  darkly," 
Mid  Sl  Faol  of  old  t  and  what  ia  more,  dai- 
sle  and  weary  our  ej  es,  tike  elonay  micro- 
•eopists,  by  looking  too  long  and  earnestly 
through  the  imperfect  and  by  no  meant 
adiromatio  lens.  Enough.  I  will  think  of 
aometbing  elae.  I  wU)  think  of  nothing  at 
all- 
Stay.  There  was  a  aoimd  at  laat  i  a  I^ht 
fbotfiilL 

A  hare  races  towards  us  through  the  ferns, 
bar  great  bright  eyes  fiill  of  terror,  her  ears 
ak>ft  to  catch  some  sound  behind.  She  seea 
us,  turns  short,  and  vantsbes  into  the  glocnn. 
The  mare  pricks  up  her  eara  too.  listens,  end 
looks :  but  not  the  way  *he  hare  has  gone. 
Tliere  ia  aomething  more  coming ;  I  can  trust 
the  finer  sense  of  the  hoiae,  to  wbieb  (and  no 
wonder)  the  Middle  Age  attributed  the  power 
of  seeing  ghosts  and  feiries  impalpable  to 
man's  gross  eyes.  Beside,  that  hare  waa  not 
travelling  in  search  of  food.  She  waa  not 
"  loping "  along,  looking  around  her  right 
and  left,  but  galloping  steadily.  She  baa 
been  ftightened :  she  bM  been  put  up :  but 
whst  has  put  her  up  P  And  there,  &r  away 
among  the  fir-tt«n«,  rings  tl^  shriek  of  a 
alartled  blackbird.   What  has  put  him  up? 

That,  old  mar^  at  sight  whereof  yoor  wise 
eyea  nidm  till  they  are  ready  to  burst,  and 


your  ears  are  first  shot  forward  toward  yotv 
noae,  and  then  laid  badt  with  ricioiis  inteBk, 
Stand  atill,  M  woman !  Bo  you  think  atilU 
after  fifteen  winter*,  that  you  can  catch  a  foxP 

A  fox,  it  is  indeed )  a  great  dog-fox,  as  red ' 
as  the  firatems  between  which  he  glides. 
And  yet  hia  1^*  are  black  with  fresh  p^ 
stains.   He  is  a  hunted  fox :  but  he  has  not 
been  up  Itnig. 

The  mare  stands  like  a  statue :  but  I  can 
f^l  her  trembling  between  my  knees.  Paai> 
tively  he  doea  not  see  us.  He  sits  down  in 
the 'middle  of  a  ride,  turns  his  great  eara 
T^ht  and  left,  and  then  aoratchea  raie  of  them 
with  his  hind  foot,  aeemmgly  to  make  it  hear 
the  better.   Now  he  u  up  again  and  on. 

Beneath  y<Hj  fin,  some  hundred  yards  away» 
standeth,  or  rather  lieth,  for  it  is  on  dead  fiat 
ground,  the  fiunous  caatle  of  Matepartus, 
whiah  beheld  the  base  murder  of  Lampe,  the 
hare,  and  many  a  seely  soul  beside.  1  know 
it  well  I  a  patch  of  sand  heaps,  mingled  with 
great  holes,  amid  the  twining  fir  roots ;  an- 
cient home  of  the  last  of  the  wild  beasts. 
And  thither,  unto  Malepartussafo  and  strong, 
trots  Knnecke,  whfre  he  hopea  to  be  snng 
among  the  l^yrintbine  windings,  and  innu- 
merable starting-holes,  ai  the  old  apologue 
has  it,  of  hia  ballium,  covert-way,  and  donjon 
keep.  Full  blown  in  aelC«atti&etioa  he  trot^ 
lifting  his  toes  delicately,  and  carrying  hia 
bruah  aloft,  aa  full  itf  cunning  and  conedt  aa 
that  world-&mouB  ancestor  at  his,  whoae  dceda 
of  tmchivahry  were  the  del^ht,  if  not  the 
model,  of  knight  and  kaiaer,  lady  and  butcher, 
in  the  Middle  Age. 

Suddenly  he  halta  at  the  great  gate  of 
Malejiartuaf  examines  it  with  hia  nose;  goes 
on  to  a  postern  t  examines  that  also,  and  then 
another,  and  another :  while  I  perceive  afer, 
projecting  from  every  cave's  mouth,  the  red 
and  green  end  of  a  new  fir-fag^L  Ah  Ret- 
nedtel  fallen  is  thy  c(Hieett,and  fidlen  thy  tul 
therewith.  Thou  hast  worae  (bes  to  deal 
with  than  Bruin  the  bear,  or  laegriinthe  wol( 
or  any  iboliah  brute  vbem  thy  great  anoeetor 
outwitted.  Han  the  many-coonaelled  baa 
been  beforehand  with  thee  I  and  the  eartha  am 
stopped. 

One  moment  he  site  down  to  meditate,  and 
scratches  those  truity  counaellora,  his  ears,  aa 
If  he  wmild  tear  them  ofl^  **revcdTing  airift 
thoughts  in  a  eraify  mind." 

He  haa  aeitled  it  now.  Heianpandofr- 
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cndatwhatapiKe!  Out  of  the  my,  Fainu 
and  Hamwirjads,  if  any  be  left  in  the  forwt 
What  a  pace  I   And  with  what  a  grace  bestds ! 

Oh  Reinecke,  beautiful  thou  art,  of  a  nrety, 
in  ^ite  or  thy  great  naughtioeu.  Art  thou 
tome  hWea  spirit,  doomed  to  be  bunted  for 
thy  Bins  in  thia  Ufe,  and  A  some  future  life 
rewarded  fbr  thy  swiftnets,  and  grace,  and 
canning,  by  beuig  made  a  Tery  OMaaenger  of 
the  immortala  P   Who  knowi  P   Not  L 

I  am  rising  flwt  to  I^stol's  vein.  Shall  I 
ejaculate  P  Shall  I  notify  P  Shall  I  waken 
Ibe  echoeaP  Shall  I  break  the  grand  si- 
Imoe  by  that  scream  which  the  vulgar  view- 
baUooeaU? 

It  ia  needless ;  for  louder  md  loader  every 
moment  swells  up  a  eound  iriiieh  makea  my 
heart  leap  into  my  mouth,  and  my  man  into 
the  air. 

Munc?  Well-beloved  soul  of  HuUab, 
would  that  thou  wert  here  this  day,  and  not 
in  St  Martin's  Hall,  to  hear  that  diorua,  as  it 
pours  round  the  ftr-ntemB,  rings  against  the 
roof  above,  shatters  up  into  a  hundred  echoes, 
till  the  air  is  live  with  sound  I  You  love 
madrigals,  and  whatever  Weelkes,  or  Wilbye, 
or  Orlando  Gihbona  aang  of  old.  So  do  L 
Theirs  ia  mwio  fit  for  men :  wnthy  ei  the 
age  of  heroes  of  Drake  andBale^fa,  Spenser 
end  Shakspeare ;  but  oh  that  you  oould  hear 
this  madrigal !  If  you  must  have  **  four 
parts,"  then  there  they  are.  Deep-mouthed 
bass,  rolling  along  the  ground;  rich,  joyful, 
tenor ;  wild,  wistful  alto ;  and  leaping  up  here 
and  there  above  the  throng  of  sounds,  deli- 
cate treble  shrieks  and  trills  of  trembling  joy. 
I  know  not  whether  you  can  fit  it  into  j-our 
laws  of  musie,  any  more  than  yon  can  the 
song  ^of  that  Ariel  sprite  who  dwelb  in  the 
Eolian  harp,  or  the  roar  of  the  waves  on  the 
totk,  or 

"  Myriads  of  rivolets  hnnying  through  the 
lawn, 

And  mnnnnr  of  inuumefaUe  bees." 

But  munio  it  is.  A  madrigal  ?  Rather  a 
whole  opera  of  Der  Freitckvit — diemonio 
element  and  all — to  judge  by  those  red  lipa, 
fierce  eyes,  wild,  hungry  voices ;  and  such  as 
should  make  Reinecke,  had  he  strong  lesthetio 
sympathies,  well  content  to  be  hunted  from 
his  cradle  to  his  grave,  that  such  sweet  sounds 
might  by  him  enrich  the  air.  Heroes  of  old 
were  glad  to  die,  if  but  some  "  vates  sacer  " 
would  sing  their  fame  in  worthy  strains :  and 
Shalt  not  thoa  too  be  glad,  B^ieeke?  Cni- 
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tent  thyaeir  with  tiijr  bt&  ICnsie  aoolki 
caret  1^  ^  soothe  thin*,  thoa  nuuiestlDi 
thy  filb  {  thon  shalt  have  enough  of  it  at  tb 
next  hour.  9<ot  aa  the  Etmseana  (i^ 
Athensus)  were  so  luxurioua  that  th^  uied 
to  flog  their  slavea  to  the  sound  of  the  ihtf^ 
so  shall  luxurious  Chanter  and  Challe^ 
Sweet-lips  and  Melody,  eat  tbee  to  tb 
sound  of  rich  m^an-pipea,  that  so  thss 
mayest, 

"  Like  that  old  fitUed  swan,  in  mnsie  die." 

And  now  a|^iear,  dim  at  first  and  distaa^ 
but  brightening  and  neaiang  SuX,  mma]  a 
r^t  good  fellow  and  many  a  right  gsat 
horse.  I  know  three  out  of  foor  of  tbn% 
thrir  private  histories,  the  private  histories  of 
their  horses :  and  could  tell  you  many  a  good 
story  of  them  :  but  shall  not,  being  an  Ei^ 
lish  gentlanaut  and  not  an  American  Utten- 
ieur.    They  are  not  very  clever,  or  ray 
learned,  or  very  anything,  except  gsQirt 
men :  but  they  are  good  enough  OMnpaoy  fa 
me,  or  any  one )  and  each  has  hia  own  ifn^ 
alit^,  for  which  I  like  him.    That  hunls— 
I  have  known  for  fifteen  years,  and  sat  bn^ 
an  hour  beside  his  fathePa  death^ied.  I  m 
god&ther  to  that  whip's  child.  I  have  mm 
the  servants  of  the  hunt,  «a  I  have  the  hosadt 
grow  up  round  me  Ibr  two  generations,  aad  I 
look  en  them  aa  old  finends — and  like  to  )ak 
into  their  brave,  honest,  weather-beaten  be^ 
That  red  coat  there,  I  knew  him  when  he  vn 
a  schoolboy ;  and  now  he  is  a  captain  in  tk 
Guards,  and  won  his  Victoria  Cross  at  loitf- 
mannj  that  bright  green  ooat  is  the  best 
farmer,  as  well  as  the  hardest  rider,  for  miaj 
a  mile  round ;  one  who  plays,  as  be  wotk^ 
with  sU  his  might,  and  might  have  made  • 
beau  tabrear  and  colonel  of  diagooos.  So 
might  that  black  coat,  who  now  brews  good 
beer,  and  stands  up  for  the  poor  at  the  Bond 
of  Guardians,  and  rides,  like  the  green  eosi^ 
as  well  as  he  works.  That  other  black  coit 
is  a  county  banker ;  bat  he  knows  mws  d 
the  fox  than  the  fox  knows  of  himself  sad 
where  the  hounds  are,  there  will  he  be  tla 
day.   That  red  ooat  has  hunted  kangaroo  is 
Australia ;  that  one  has — but  what  matter  to 
you  who  each  man  is?   Enough  that  esca 
can  tell  me  a  good  story,  welcome  me  cheo- 
fiiUy,  and  give  me  out  here,  in  the  wild  fiifcct, 
the  wholesome  feeling  of  behy  at  boa* 
among  friends. 

And  I  am  going  with  them  P 

Certainly,  He  who  fells  in  with  hooadi 
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ronning,  ind  Jbllom  tb<m  pot  aa  &r  u  he 
can  (business  pennitting,  of  course,  in  a  busi- 
ness  country),  is  dtfaer  more  or  less  than 
man.  So  I,  iHio  an  neither  more  nor  leas, 
but  simply  a  man  like  my  neighbors,  turn  my 
korse^sheod  to  go. 

There  is  music,  again,  if  you  will  listen,  in 
the  soft  tread  of  tliese  hundred  horse-hoof^ 
upon  the  siHingy,  vegetable  Ki\.  They  are 
trotting  noT  in  '*  common  time."  You  may 
hear  the  vhole  Croats'  March  (the  finest 
trotting  Biaich  in  the  world)  played  by  those 
iron  heels ;  the  time,  as  it  does  in  the  Croats* 
March,  breaking  now  and  then,  planging, 
jbgling,  stni^iing,  through  heavy  ground, 
bursting  for  a  moment  into  a  jubilant  canter 
as  it  reftohes*a  sound  spot.  But  that  time 
does  not  last  long.  The  hounds  feather  a 
moment  lonnd  ItUlepartus,  pnxzled  by  the 
windings  of  Beinecke's  fbotatepa.  Lotdc  at 
Virginal,  five  yards  ahead  ai  the  rest,  as  ber 
atem  flourishes,  and  her  pace  qiuckens. 
Hark  to  Virginal!  as  after  one  whimper,  she 
bursts  out  AiU-moutbed,  and  the  rest  dash  up 
and  away  in  chorus,  madder  than  ever,  and 
we  after  them  up  the  ride. 

Listen  to  the  hoof-tune  now.  The  common 
time  is  changed  to  triple;  and  the  heavy, 
steady  thud — thud — th6d — tells  one  even 
blindfold  that  we  are  going.       •       •  • 

Going,  an^**  gwng  to  go."  For  a  mile  of 
ride  have  I  g^tUoped,  tangled  among  men  and 
horsm,  and  cheered  by  occasional  gfimpses  of 
the  wbite^potted  Imu^s  in  front ;  and  every 
minute  the  pace  quickens.  Now  the  bounds 
awing  off  the  ride,  and  through  the  fir-trees : 
and  now  it  shall  be  seen  who  can  ride  the 
winter-garden. 

I  make  no  comparisons.  I  feel  due  respect 
for  "  the  counties."  I  have  tasted  of  old, 
though  sparingly,  the  joys  of  grass ;  but 
this  I  do  say,  as  said  the  gentlemen  of  the 
New  Forest  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  its 
glory,  when  the  forest  and  the  court  were 
one,  that  a  man  may  be  able  to  ride  in 
Leicestershire,  and  yet  not  able  to  ride  in 
the  forest.  It  is  one  thing  to  race  over  graas, 
light  or  heavy,  seeing  a  mile  ahead  of  you, 
and  coming  up  to  a  fence  which  however  huge 
is  honest,  and  another  to  ride  where  we  are 
going  now.  If  you  will  pay  money  enough 
for  your  horses;  if  you  will  keep  them  in 
racing  condition ;  and  having  done  so,  simply 
stick  on  (being,  of  course,  a  valiant  man  and 
true),  th«i  you  can  ride  grasBf  and 


"  Drink  delight  of  battle  widi  year  peers." 
or  those  of  the  realm,  in  Leicestershire,  Jlut- 
land,  or  Northampton.  But  here  more  ii 
wanted,  and  yet  not  so  muoh.  Not  so  mnoh, 
because  the  pace  ia  seldom  as  great :  but 
more,  becanse  you  are  in  eontuioal  petty  dan* 
ger,  requiring  continual  thought,  promptitude, 
e^erience.  There  it  is  the  best  horse  who 
wins ;  but  here  it  is  the  shrewdest  men. 
Therefore,  let  him  who  is  fearful  and  faint- 
hearted keep  to  the  rides ;  and  not  only  he, 
but  he  who  has  a  hot  horse ;  he  who  has  no 
hand ;  he  who  has  no  heel,  or  a  horse  who 
knows  not  what  heel  means ;  for  this  riding 
is  more  like  Australian  husb-couraiog,  or. 
Bombay  hog-hunting,  than  the  punuit  of  the 
wily  anunal  over  a  civilized  country,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  Leech's  inimitahle.carieatures. 

Therefore,  of  the  thirty  horsemen,  some 
twenty  wisely  keep  the  ride,  and  no  shame  to 
them.  Thef  can  go  well  elsewhere;  they 
will  go  well  (certainly  they  vrill  leave  me  be- 
hind) when  we  reach  the  enclosures  three 
miles  off:  but  bere^  they  are  visa  m  staying 
on  terra  Jirma. 

But  there  are  those  who  foce  terram  in- 
firmam.  Off  turns  our  master,  riding,  as  usual, 
as  if  he  did  not  know  that  be  was  riding  at  al^ 
and  thereby  showing  how  well  he  rides.  Off 
turns  the  huntsman ;  the  brave  green  coat  on 
the  mouae  mare }  the  brave  bladt  eoat  on  the 
black  mare.  Mark  thoae  two  last,  if  you  do 
not  know  the  coun^,  for  where  Uie  hounda 
are  there  mil  they  be  to  the  last  Off  tuma 
a  tall  Li^  banmet}  the  red  coat  who  has 
ridden  in  Australia ;  an  old  gentleman,  who 
has  just  informed  me  that  he  was  bom  close 
to  BiUesden-Coplow,  and  looks  as  if  he  could 
ride  an)-where,  even  to  the  volcanos  of  the 
moon,  which  must  be  a  rough  country,  to 
look  at  it  through  a  telescope.  Off  turns  a 
gallant  young  Borderer,  who  has  seen  bogs 
and  wolds  ere  now,  but  at  present  grows 
muEtachios  in  a  militia  regiment  at  Alder- 
shot:  a  noble  youth  to  look  at.  May  he 
proaper  thia  day  and  all  days,  and  beget 
brave  children  to  hunt  with  Lord  Elcho  when 
he  is  dead  and  gon& 

And  off  turn  poor  humble  I,  on  the  old 
screwed  mare.  I  know  I  shall  be  left  behind, 
ridden  past,  possibly  ridden  over,  laughed  to 
scorn  by  swells  on  bundred-and-fifty-guinea 
horses ;  but  I  know  the  winter-garden,  and  I 
want  a  gallop.  Half-an-bour  will  do  for  me; 
but  it  must  be  a  half  hour  of  mad,  though 
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leBs  animal  life,  and  then,  if  I  can  go  no 
fiirther,  I  will  walk  the  mare  home  content- 
edly, and  do  my  duty  in  that  station  of  life  to 
which  Providence  has  heen  pleased  to  call 
me.  But  while  my  hand  finds  aught  to  do,  I 
must  do  it  with  all  my  might.  Life  is  very 
abort  t  and  the  truest  philosophy  is,  to  waste 
none  of  it,  but  to  cram  the  maximum  of  play, 
M  well  as  of  work,  into  the  minimum  of  time. 

So  away  we  go  through  a  labyrinth  of  fir- 
■tema  and,  what  !■  worse,  fir-etumps,  which 
need  both  your  eyes  and  yoor  horse's  at  every 
nommt;  and  woe  to  the  "  anchorite,"  as  old 
Bnnburynames  him,  who  carries  his  nose  in  the 
-tar,  and  his  fore  feet  well  under  him.  Woe  to' 
the  self-willed  or  hard-hided  horse  who  cannot 
take  the  slightest  hint  of  the  heel,  and  wince 
hind  legs  or  fore  out  of  the  way  of  those  jag^ 
ged  points  which  he  in  wait  for  him.  Woe, 
in  feet,  to  all  who  are  clumsy  or  ^cowardly,  or 
in  anywise  not  "  masters  of  the  situation." 

Pleasant  riding  it  is,  though,  if  you  dare 
look  anywhere  but  over  your  horse's  nose,  un- 
der the  dark  roof,  between  the  red  fir^pillars, 
in  that  rich  subdued  light.  Now  we  plunge 
into  a  gloomy  dell,  wherrin  is  no  tinkKng  rivu- 
let, ever  pure;  but  instead  a  \x^,  hewn  out 
into  a  chessboard  of  squares,  parted  by  deep 
narrow  ditches  some  twenty  feet  apart  Blun- 
dering among  the  stems  we  go,  fetlock'^eep 
in  peat,  and  jumping  at  every  third  stride  one 
of  the  said  uncanny  gripes,  half  hidden  in 
long  hassock  grass.  Oh  Aim  caspitoaa, 
moRt  stately  and  most  variable  of  British 
grasses,  why  will  you  always  grow  where  you 
are  not  wanted  ?  Through  you  the  mare  all 
but  left  her  hind  legs  in  that  last  gripe. 
Through  you  the  red  coat  ahead  of  me,  avoid- 
ing one  of  your  hasuKks,  Jumped  with  his 
horse's  nose  flill  butt  against  a  flr  stem,  and 
stopped. 

As  one  that  is  struck  dead 
By  lightning,  ere  he  &IIb, 

as  I  shall  soon,  in  spite  of  the  mare's  clever- 
ness.   Would  we  were  out  of  this  * 

Out  of  it  we  shall  be  soon.  I  see  daylight 
ahead  at  last,  bright  between  the  dark  stems. 
Up  a  steep  slope  and  over  a  bank,  which  is 
not  very  big,  but  being  composed  of  loose 
gravel  and  peat  mould,  gives  down  with  the 
first  man  who  rides  at  it,  sending  him  softly 
head  over  heels  in  the  heather,  and  leaving 
us  a  sheer  gap  to  gallop  through,  and  out  on 
the  o|ien  moor. 

Grand  old  moor  I  stretching  your  brown 


flats  right  away  towards  Windsor  for  many  a 
mile. — Far  to  our  right  is  the  new  Wellington 
College,  looking  stately  enough  here  all  alone 
in  the  wilderness,  in  spite  of  its  two  u^y 
towers  and  pinched  waist. — When  shall  we 
have  a  decent  public  building?  I  can't  stop 
to  meditate  on  so  very  remote  a  chance. 
Close  over  us  is  the  long  fir-fringed  ridge  of 
Easthampstesd,  euding  middenly  in  Cmsar's 
camp ;  and  we  are  racing  up  the  Boman  road, 
which  the  clods  of  these  parts,  unable  to  give 
a  better  aecotmt  of  it,  oall  the  De^^ 
way. 

Radng-indeed ;  for  as  Snnede  gallops  np 
the  narrow  heather-fijnged  pathway,  he  brush- 
es off  his  scent  upon  the  twigs  at  every  stride, 
and  the  hounds  race  after  him,  showing  no 
head  indeed,  and  keeping,  for  convenienee,  in 
one  long  line  upon  the  track  ;  but  going,  head 
up,  stems  down,  at  a  pace  which  no  horse  can 
follow. — I  only  hope  they  may  not  overrun 
the  scent! 

They  have  overrun  it ;  halt,  and  put  their 
heads  down  a  moment  But  with  one  swift 
cast  in  fiiU  gallop  they  have  hit  it  off  again, 
fifty  yards  away  in  the  heather,  long  ere  we 
are  up  to  them ;  for  those  hounds  can  hunt  a 
foK  because  they  are  not  hunted  themselves, 
and  so  have  leunt  to  trust  themselves,  and 
act  for  diemselves ;  as  boys  should  leam  at 
school,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  mistake  or  two. 
Now  they  are  showing  head  indeed,  down  a 
half  cleared  valley,  and  over  a  few  ineffectual 
turnips,  withering  in  the  peat,  a  patch  of 
growing  civilisation  in  the  heart  of  the  wilder* 
ness;  and  then  over  the  brook — woe'a  me! 
and  we  must  follow — tf  we  can. 

Down  we  come  to  it,  over  a  broad  sheet  oi 
burnt  ground,  where  a  week  ago  the  young 
firs  were  blanng,  crackling,  spitting  turpen- 
tine for  a  mile  on  end.  Now  it  lies  all  bladt 
and  ghastly,  with  hard  charred  stumps,  like 
ugly  teeth,  or  caltrops  of  old,  set  to  lame 
charging  knights.  Over  a  stiff  furze^rown 
bank,  whkih  one  has  to  jump  on  and  off— if 
one  can  I  and  over  the  turnip  patch,  breath- 
less. 

Now  we  are  at  the  brook,  dyke,  lode,  drain, 
or  whatever  you  call  it  Much  as  I  value  ag> 
ricultural  improvements,  I  wish  its  making  had 
been  postponed  for  at  least  this  one  year. 
Shall  we  race  at  it,  as  at  Rosy  or  Wissendine, 
and  so  over  in  one  long  stride  ?  Would  that 
we  could !  But  radng  at  it  is  impossible ;  for 
we  staler  up  to  it  almost  knee-deep  in  peat, 
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and  find  U  name  fifteen  feet  broad  and  six 
ftet  deep  of  newly^cut  yellow  clay,  with  a  fbul 
runnel  at  the  bottom.  The  brave  green  ctuX 
finds  a  imcticable  place,  our  master  another ; 
and  both  jump,  not  over,  but  in ;  and  then 
out  again,  not  by  a  leap,  but  by  elawings  as 
of  a  g^antie  cat  The  second  whip  goes  in 
before  me,  and  somehow  vanishes  headlong. 
I  see  the  crater  shoot  up  from  under  his  shoul- 
ders full  ten  feet  high,  and  his  hone  sitting 
disconfiolate  on  his  taii  at  the  bottom,  like  a 
great  dog.  However,  they  are  up  again  and 
out,  painted  of  a  fair  raw-ochre  hue;  and  I 
have  to  follow,  in  fear  and  trembling,  expect- 
ing to  be  painted  in  like  wise. 

Well,  I  am  in,  and  out  again,  1  don't  know 
how :  but  this  I  know,  that  I  am  in  a  great 
bog.  Natural  bogs,  red,  brown,  or  green,  1 
know  from  childhood,  and  nerer  was  taken  in 
1^  one  in  my  life :  but  this  has  taken  me  in, 
in  all  senses.  Why  do  people  pare  and  trim 
b<^  before  draining  them  P — thus  destroying 
the  light  coat  of  tenacious  stuff  on  the  top, 
which  Nature  put  there  on  purpose  to  help 
poor  horsemea  over,  and  the  blanket  of  red 
bog-mosB,  which  is  meant  as  a  fair  warning  to 
all  who  know  the  winter-garden.  However, 
I  am  no  worse  off  than  my  neighbors.  Here 
we  are,  ten  valiant  men,  all  bc^ed  together ; 
and  who  knows  how  deep  the  peat  may  be  ? 

I  jump  off  and  lead,  considering  that  a 
horse  plus  a  man  weighs  more  than  a  horse 
alone;  so  do  one  or  two  more,  ^le  rest 
plunge  bravely  on,  whether  because  of  their 
faurr}-,  or  like  Child  Waters  in  the  baUad, "  for 
fyling  of  their  feet" 

However, "  all  things  do  end,"  as  Carlyle 
pithily  remarks  somewhere  in  bis^renc&  Revo- 
lution ;  and  so  does  this  bog.  I  wish  this  gat- 
loj)  would  end  too.  How  long  have  we  been  go- 
ing P  Tliere  is  no  time  to  take  out  a  watch :  but 
I  fancy  the  mare  flags ;  I  am  sure  my  back 
aches  with  standing  in  my  stirrups.  I  become 
desponding.  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  see  this 
fox  killed;  sure  I  shall  not  keep  up  five 
minutes  longer ;  sure  I  shall  have  a  fell  soon  ; 
sure  I  (thall  ruin  the  mare's  fetlocks  in  the 
ruts.  I  am  bored.  I  wish  it  was  all  over, 
and  I  safe  at  home  in  bed. 

Then  why  do  I  not  stop  ? 

I  cannot  tell.  That  thud,  thud,  thud, 
through  moss  and  mire  has  become  an  ele- 
ment of  my  being,  a  temporary  necessity,  and 
go  I  must  I  do  not  ride  the  mare ;  the  Wild 
Huntsman,  invisible  to  me,  ridea  her  f  and  I, 


like  Blirger's  Lenore,  am  Carried  on  in  sjnto 
of  mj-self,  "  tramp,  tramp  along  the  landy 
splash,  splash  along  the  sea." 

By  which  I  do  not  at  all  mean  that  the  mars 
has  run  away  with  me.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  afraid  I  have  been  shaking  her  np  during^ 
the  last  five  minutes  more  than  once.  But 
the  spirit  of  Odin,  "  the  mover,"  "  the  goer* 
(for  that  is  his  etymol<^),  whom  German 
sages  connect  much  with  the  Wild  Huntsman, 
has  got  hold  of  my  midriff  and  marrow,  and 
go  I  must,  for  "  The  Goer  "  has  taken  me. 

I  look  round  for  the  field.  Scattered  wide 
we  are  now ;  a  red  coat  gleaming  like  a  spark 
of  fire  on  every  knoll,  in  every  dell,  behind 
me  and  before  me  too ;  for  some  of  the  road 
riders  have  caught  us  up  at  a  turn,  and  all  an 
gmng  well,  though  going  wild. 

What  is  this  before  us  P  A  green  wall  of 
self-sown  firs,  which  will  scatter  us  still  more. 

There  they  stand  in  thousands,  the  sturdy 
Scots,  coloninng  the  desert  in  spite  of  frost, 
and  gales,  and  barrenness ;  and  clustering  ten 
gether,  too,  as  Scotsmen  always  do  abroad, 
little  and  big,  every  one  under  his  neighbor's 
lee,  according  to  the  good  old  proverb  of  thdr 
native  land,  "  Caw  me,  and  Fll  caw  thee." 

I  respect  them,  those  Scotch  firs.  I  delight 
In  their  forms,  from  James  the  First's  gnarled 
giants,  up  in  Bramshill  Park — the  only  place 
in  England  where  the  "painter  can  learn  what 
Scotch  firs  are — down  to  the  little  green  pyr- 
amids which  stand  up  out  of  the  heather,  tri- 
umphant over  ^TUiny,  and  the  atrange  woes 
of  an  untoward  youth.  Seven,  years  on  an 
average  have  most  of  them  spent  in  ineffect- 
ual efforts  to  become  a  foot  high.  Nibbled 
off  by  hares,  trodden  down  by  cattle,  cut 
down  by  turf-parers,  seeing  hundreds  of  their 
brethren  cut  up  and  carried  off  in  the  turf- 
fuel,  they  are  as  gnarled  and  stubbed  near  the 
ground  as  an  old  thorn-bush  in  a  pasture. 
But  they  have  conquered  at  last,  and  are  grow- 
ing away,  eighteen  inches  a  year,  with  fair 
green  brushes  silver-tipt,  reclothing  the  wilder- 
ness  with  a  vegetation  which  it  has  not  seen 
for — how  many  thousand  years  P 

No  man  can  tell.  For  when  last  the  Scotch 
fir  was  indigenous  to  England,  and  mixed 
with  the  larch,  stretched  in  one  vast  fbnat 
from  Norfolk  into  Wales  England  was  not 
as  it  is  now.  Snowdon  was,  it  may  be,  fifteen 
thousand  feet  in  height,  and  from  the  edf^ 
of  its  glaciers  the  matmoX.  tokmSiw 
the  «lk  and  ti«  \»eM,  hmA««^  to-*^ 
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the  Lovlmdii'uid  dw  hyens  and  tite  tiger 
dwelt  in  those  eavei  where  fbx  end  badger 
only  now  abidew  And  how  did  the  Scotch  fir 
^  outf  Did  the  whole  land  msk  Blowly 
from  its  sub-Alpine  eleratton  into  a  wanner 
climate  below  P  Or  was  it  never  raised  at 
all?  Did  some  change  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
flow  turn  for  the  first  time  the  warm  Outf 
Stream  to  these  shores ;  and  with  its  soft  soi- 
breeaes  melt  away  the  *'  Age  of  Ice,"  till  gla- 
eters  and  pines,  marmots  and  musk  oxen, 
perspired  to  death,  and  vanished  for  an 
(BonP  Who  knows?  Not  I.  But  of  the 
feet  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Whether,  as  we 
hold  traditionaUy  here,  the  Scotch  &r  was  re- 
introduced by  James  the  First  when  he  built 
Bramshlll  for  Baldgh's  hapless  pet,  ^«iry 
the  Prince,  or  whatever  may  have  been  the 
date  of  their  re>introductiott,  here  they  are, 
and  no  one  can  turn  them  out.  In  countless 
thousands  the  winged  seeds  float  down  the 
BOuUi-west  gales  from  the  older  trees ;  and 
every  seed  which  falls  takes  root  in  ground 
whidi,  however  unable  to  bear  broad-leaved 
trtes,  is  ready  by  long  rest  for  the  seeds  of 
the  needle-leaved  ones.  Thousands  perish 
yearly  {  but  the  eastward  march  of  the  whole, 
up  hUl  and  down  dale,  is  sure  and  steady  as 
that  of  Lyneaus'  Qoths  in  Goethe's  Beima : 

"  "Bin  lang  and  breltes  Volksgewicht, 
Der  erste  wasste  rom  letzen  nicht 
Der  erste  flel,  der  zwcite  stand, 
Des  dritten  Lanze  war  zur  Hand, 
Bin  jeder  hundertfach  gcstarkt ; 
Erschlagene  Tausend  unbemerkt." 

Till,  as  you  stand  upon  some  eminence,  you 
see  stretching  to  the  eastward  of  each  tract 
of  older  trees  a  long  cloud  of  younger  ones, 
like  a  green  comet's  tail — I  wish  their  sub- 
stance was  as  yielding  this  day.  Truly  beau- 
tifol — grand,  indeed,  to  me  it  is — to  see  young 
live  Nature  thus  carrying  on  a  great  savage 
process  in  the  heart  of  this  old  and  seemingly 
all-artificial  English  land;  and  reproducing 
here,  as  surely  as  in  the  Australian  bush,  a 
native  forest,  careless  of  mankind.  Still,  I 
wish  it  were  easier  to  ride  through.  Stiff  are 
those  Scotctimen,  and  close  and  stout  they 
stand  by  each  other,  and  claw  at  you  as  you 
twist  through  them,  the  biggest  aiming  at 
your  head,  or  even  worse,  at  your  knees ; 
while  the  middle-sized  slip  their  brushes  be- 
tween your  thigh  and  the  saddle,  and  the 
Uttk  babies  tickle  your  horse's  stomach,  or 
twine  about  his  fore-foefe.  Whiah— whish ;  I 
«n  enveloped  in  what  nems  an  atmosphere 


of  BcrobUBg4anHbe8.  Ttin  would  1  ahntinr 
eyes :  bat  dare  not,  or  I  ahoU  ride  agahut  a 
tree.  Whish— -whitJij  alaa  for  the  hmm 
which  oannot  wind  and  turn  like  a  haiel 
Hounds,  huntsmen,  all  are  unMble ;  only  ly 
the  swisliiug  and  crashing  of  bou^is .  rigb 
and  left  do  I  know  that  there  are  a  dosm 
men  in  the  same  tormmt  as  I,  and  calling  it, 
afterthe  manner  of  Englishmen,  sput. 

Plunge— staler.  What  is  this  P  A  broad 
line  of  ruts  j  perhaps  some  Celtic  trackway, 
two  thousand  years  old,  now  matted  overwidt 
firs ;  dangerous  enough  out  on  the  open  mow, 
when  only  masked  by  a  line  of  higher  and 
darker  heath:  but  doubly  dangerous  now 
whoi  masked  1^  dark  undHgrowth.  Ton 
noat  find  your  own  my  here,  mare.  I  will 
positively  have  nothing  to  do  wUh  it.  1 4» 
claim  all  responsibility.  There  are  the  rdns 
on  your  neck ;  do  what  you  will,  onl^  do 
something — and  if  you  can,  get  forward,  and 
not  back. 

There  is  daylight  at  last,  and  fresh  air.  * 
We  gallop  contemptuously  through  the  ad- 
vanced skirmishers  of  the  Scotch  invadi^ 
army ;  find  a  practicable  trackway  through  a 
long  dreary  yellow  bog,  too  w^  for  firs  to  root 
m,  and  are  away  again  '*  a  streamer."  Now 
a  streamer  is  produced  in  this  wise.  There  k 
but  one  possible  gap  in  a  bank,  one  poosiUo 
ford  in  a  brook)  one poouble path  inn mmri 
and  as  each  mw  hu  to  wait  till  the  nua 
before  him  gets  dirough,  and  then  |i:«llopB 
on,  each  man  loses  twenty  yards  or  nune  on 
the  man  before  him :  wherefore,  by  all  laws 
of  known  arithmetic,  if  ten  men  tail  throi^h  a 
gap,  then  will  the  last  of  the  ten  find  himself 
two  hundred  yards  behind  the  foremost, 
which  process  several  times  repeated,  produces 
the  i^enomencHi  called  a  streamer;  rii., 
twenty  men  gallo|^g  absurdly  as  hard  as 
they  can,  in  a  line  hdf  a  mile  long,  and  in 
humors  which  ore  celestial  in  the  few  fore- 
most, contented  in  the  central,  and  gradually 
becoming  dariier  in  the  tulmosi ;  till  in  the 
last  man,  via.,  myself  th^  assume  a  huenbo- 
gether  Tartarean. 

Patter,  patter,  plunge,  plunge,  squash, 
squash.  How  shall  I  ever  catch  up  those 
hounds  ?  Catch  up  even  the  middle  man  of 
that  line,  of  which  every  man  is  going  as  fast 
as  I,  and  probably  ootdd  go  fertor,  aa  I  Mn 
too  sure  I  could  not  P 

Pluck  and  luck  nay  do  it.  And  if  not* 
what  matter? 
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Luck  may  do  it.  The  hounds  may  turn  a 
little.  And  so  they  do ;  Bwiqgiiig  round  yon 
brown  broir,  alas !  nearly  half  a  mile  oS. 
Now,  for  iu  Plunge  out  of  the  trackvay, 
over  the  ruts,  and  bold  up,  old  lass,  over  the 
open  heath.  A  fig  for  slumps,  rabbit  bur- 
rows, and  the  trackways  of  the  extinct  Celt. 
Five  mmutes  more  has  brought  me  abreast  of 
the  middle  man ;  but  the  hounds  swing  the 
opposite  way,  and  I  hxn  lost  rather  more 
than  I  gained. 

Never  mind,  try  it  once  more.  The  last 
tack  was  to  Isrboard,  this  shall  be  to  stai^ 
board ;  and  I  see  a  slackening  in  the  pace ; 
and  with  good  reason.  Before  us  is  the 
end  of  tlte  winter-garden,  whose  boundary 
wall  is  by  no  means  like  that  of  Milton's 
£den!  but  a  huge  brown  bank,  bristling 
vith  black  willow ;  and,  as  is  the  ftishion  of 
the  winter^rden,  the  ditch  towards  the 
moor.  Now  let  pluck  supply  what  luck  could 

Dot 

I  see  the  first  whip  make  a  rush.  '\^at 
can  turn  him  P  Over  he  goes  j  over  goes  Sir 
over  our  maater;  over  the  brave  green 
coat;  over  the  brave  black  one ;  over  another 
red  coat,  which  must  be  the  Borderer,  or  the 
old  gentleman  from  "the  counties;"  lam 
too  far  off,  alas !  to  see  which.  But  "  the 
rest  are  scattered  far  and  wide,  by  mount,  by 
stream  " — and  if  it  were  tliere,  "  by  sea  " — 
looking  for  that  vreaker  place — ^whkh  is  not 
to  be  found. 

Now  for  it,  old  woman  I  Old  as  you  are, 
your  loins  are  strong;  and  you  know  me,  and 
I  you.  We  pull  bridle  a  little  as  we  near  the 
fence ;  it  will  not  do  to  come  up  blown,  and 
she  likes  .to  have  a  good  stare  at  a  place  be- 
fore passing  iu  .  .  ,  Well,  my  dear,  it  ia  very 
big:  but  practicable,  in  the  sense  in  which 
Mr.  Assbclon  Smith  used  to  apply  that  epi> 
thet;  that  is  to  say, "  If  you  fall  at  it,  you 
will  probably  fall  on  the  right  side."  "  Come 
along,  mare !  you  know  you  can  d0  it ;  and  if 
you  can't,  you  can  try ! "  Aye,  speak  to  your 
horse  loudly,  cheerfully,  confidently,  if  you 
want  to  know  what  he  can  do.  The  magic 
of  the  human  voice  tells  on  him  as  well  as  on 
man.  Silent  himself,  voice  is  to  him  a  mira- 
cle, an  inspiration,  lliink  of  it.  Your  horse 
can't  talk:  but  he  finds  that  you  can.  He 
feels  that  ho  carries  a  nobler,  a  wiser  being 
than  himself,  one  who  can  make  him  "  above 
himself  exalt  himself,"  and  dares  and  does — 
as  she  will   She  is  straight  at  it  now,  her 
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feet  on  the  ditch  brink.   Steady  hand!  and 
in  with  the  spurs. 

A  pause,  a  heave,  a  long  leap,  a  moment's 
clawing  and  struggling,  cowbficked,  upon  the  • 
top  of  the  bank,  which  seems  half  an  hour 
long ;  and  we  plunge  upon  our  knees  into 
the  field,  pick  ourselves  up,  and  away  agua; 
rattling  among  swede  turnips ;  over  a  hurdla 
into  a  flock  of  astounded  sheep;  and  out 
again,  a  deep  drop  into  a  peaty  meadow. 
The  mare's  fore  feet  stick  deep  into  the  turf 
the  moment  they  touch  it,  as  into  tar,  and  the 
forward  impulse  aenda  her  gently  sprawling 
on  her  head. 

Feeling  both  my  heels  touch  the  ground  as 
I  sit  in  the  saddle,  I  consider  it  time  to  step 
on  shore.  As  I  lift  my  leg  over,  she  risei 
indignantly,  chucks  me  head  over  heels,  and 
stands  looking  at  me  with  surprise  and  con- 
tempL  See  what  cornea  of  b^ng  prudent, 
and  thinking  of  one's  wife  and  fiimily.  I  had 
much  better  have  aat  the  mare  patiently,  and 
&ced  the  chance  of  her  rolling  on  me.  How- 
ever, she  has  not  (as  I  expected)  trodden  off 
the  fore  shoes  with  her  hind  ones ;  so  there 
is  no  great  harm  done,  certainly  not  to  my 
old  coat  and  hat,  which  are  long  past  harm- 
ing. 

The  hounds,  moreover,  have  obligingly 
waited  for  us  two  fields  on.  For  the  cold 
wet  pastiures  which  we  are  entering  do  not 
carry  the  scent  as  the  heather  did,  in  which 
Reinecke,  as  he  galloped,  brushed  off  his 
perspiration  against  every  twig;  and  the 
hounds  are  now  fiemishing  up  and  down  by 
the  side  of  the  brown  ald^lringed  brook 
which  parts  the  countiea.  I  can  hear  the 
flap  and  snort  of  the  dogs'  nostrils  as  they 
canter  round  me ;  and  I  like  iL  It  is  exdtp 
ing }  but  why — who  can  tell  P 

What  beautiful  creatures  they  are,  tool 
Next  to  a  Greek  statue  (I  mean  a  real  old 
Greek  one ;  for  I  am  a  thoroughly  anti-pre- 
raphaelite  benighted  pagan  heathen  in  taste, 
and  intend  some  day  to  get  up  a  Cinque- 
Cento  CIul^  for  the  total  abolition  of  Gothic 
art) — next  to  a  Greek  statue,  I  say,  I  know- 
few  such  combinations  of  grace  and  strength,, 
as  in  a  fine  foxhound.  It  is  the  beauty  of  the 
Theseus — light  and  yet  masuve;  and  light 
not  in  spite  of  its  masses,  but  on  account  of 
the  perfect  disposition  of  them.  I  do  not 
care  for  grace  in  man,  woman,  or  animal 
which  is  obtained  (as  in  the  old  Geti&v&.'^fwsAi- 
ers)  at  the  ex^w  ot^um!uX.%»£a.  vq^NSum^. 
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It  may  be  all  very  ptire,  and  unearthly  and 
saintly,  and  what  not :  but  it  ia  not  healthy; 
and  thererore  it  is  not  really  High  Art,  let  it 
call  itself  inich  aa  much  as  it  likes.  The  high- 
est art  must  be  that  in  which  the  outvard  is 
the  most  perfect  symbol  of  the  inward;  and 
therefore  a  healthy  soul  can  be  only  exprest 
by  a  healthy  body ;  and  itarred  limbs  and  a 
hydrocephslous  fbrehead  must  be  either  taken 
as  incorrect  symbols  of  sfHritual  excellence,  or 
as  (what  they  were  really  meant  for)  symbols 
<tf  certain  spiritual  diseases  which  were  in  the 
Middle  Age  considered  aa  eeclenaatical  graeea 
and  nrtues.  'Wherefore  I  like  pagan  and 
iiattiraHst  art;  conrider  lltian  and  Corr^io 
as  unappreciated  geniuses,  whose  excellences 
tiie  world  will  in  some  saner  mood  rediscover ; 
hold  in  direct  opposition  to  Kio,  that  Rafiielle 
improved  steadily  all  his  life  through,  and 
that  his  nohlesi  woiks  ars  not  those  some- 
what simpering  Madonnas  and  somewhat  imp- 
bh  Bambinos  (very  lovely  though  they  are), 
but  those  great,  coarse,  naturalist,  Protestant 
oartoons,  which  (with  Andrea  Mantegna's 
Heathen  Triumph)  Cromwell  saved  for  the 
British  nation.  I  expect  no  one  to  agree 
Irith  all  tliis  for  the  next  quarter  <^  a  cen- 
tury :  but  after  that  I  have  hopes.  The 
world  will  grow  tired  <ii  pretending  to  ad- 
mire Manichiean  picttires  in  an  age  of  natural 
science,  and  of  building  churches  on  the 
Popish  model,  to  he  used  for  Protestant  wor- 
ship ;  and  art  will  let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead,  and  beginning  again  where  Michael 
Angelo  and  Rafaelle  left  off,  work  forward 
into  a  nobler,  truer,  freer,  and  more  divine 
■chool  than  the  world  haa  yet  seen— at  least, 
so  I  hope. 

And  all  this  has  grown  out  of  those  fox- 
bounds.  Why  not?  Theirs  is  the  sort  of 
form  which  expresses  to  me  what  I  want  art  to 
express — ^Nature  not  limited,  but  developed, 
by  high  civilixation.  The  old  savi^  ideal  of 
beauty  was  the  lion,  type  of  mere  massive 
force.  That  was  succeeded  by  and  over-civil- 
ized ideal,  say  the  fawn,  type  of  delicate  grace. 
By  cunning  breeding  and  choosing,  through 
long  centuries,  man  has  combined  both,  and 
has  created  the  foxhound,  lion  and  fiiwn  in 
one.  Look  at  that  old  hound,  who  stands, 
doubtful,  looking  up  at  his  master  for  advice. 
Iiook  at  the  severity,  delicacy,  lightness  of 
every  curve.  His  head  is  flner  than  a  deer's  ; 
bis  hind  legs  tense  as  steel  springs ;  his  fore- 
1^  straight  aaanowa:  and  yet  see  the  depth 


of  chest,  the  iweep  of  kin,  the  breadd 
paw,  the  mats  of  arm  and  tlogfa  ;  and  if 

have  an  eye  for  form,  look  at  the  abm 
majesty  of  his  attitude  at  -this  moo 
Majesty  is  the  only  word  for  it.  If  he 
ux  feet  high,  instead  of  twenty-three  in 
irith  what  animal  on  earth  could  you  eon 
him  ?  Is  it  not  a  joy  to  see  aueh  a  t 
alive  P  It  is  to  me,  at  least.  I  would  lil 
have  one  in  my  study  all  day  long,  as  I « 
have  a  statue  or  a  picture ;  and  when 
Morrell  gave  (as  they  say)  two  hundred  | 
eaa  for  Herenlei  alone,  I  beliere  the  dog 
well  worth  the  money,  only  to  look  at 
I  am  a  minute  philosopher. 

Ah !  The  hounds  are  orer  the  brook, 
one  loud  cheerfol  note  after  another  ) 
promise  of  another  burnt.  Over  we  go 
stumbling,  watchful  of  water-rat*8  holes,  d 
the  rotten  bank,  wading  the  brown  grv 
stream,  and  out  again  into  another  n 
pasture,  up  which  the  hounds  are  slowly  j 
ing  out  the  scent  There,  they  have  it  i 
and  dash  forward  all  together,  showis 
beautiful  head,  a  "  globost**  as  the  old  Rob 
called  a  pulk  of  irregular  horse.  Too  mi 
cover  them  with  a  sheet,  ns  the  aaying  ii 
they  gallop  up  to  the  next  fence.  Oh  tk 
may  last  1 

It  does  Isst,  tfarongh  five  or  six  fie 
parted  by  stilT  banks  enough ;  and  then 
hounds  vanish  among  brushwood.  I  see 
gentlemen  ahead  of  me  "  craning,"  medital 
There  is  something  uncanny  beyond. 

Uncanny  enough.  A  hollow  lane  it 
several  feet  below  the  soil.  A  hard  Is 
without  a  foot  of  side-turf  to  save  your  bon 
feet  A  nasty  lane ;  a  "  naughty  -lane," 
the  Shakspearians  would  have  called  it  1 
green  coat  gallops  off  to  a  gate,  and  pan 
It  is  nailed  np.  He  pansea,  siring*  his  ho 
round  and  ba^  twenty  yards,  comes  op  i 
quiet  hand  canter,  and  over  galUntly.  Wh 
a  red-coat  follows  j  hut  no  more.  Certai 
not  I ;  for  the  mare  cannot  do  timber  *i 
and  if  she  could,  I  see  ugly  things  upon  i 
ground  on  both  sides  of  that  gate,  which  < 
horse  may  escape,  or  two :  but  which  will  g 
some  one  a  fall,  probably  me  ;  for  the  agric 
tursl  intellect  has  here  (as  in  most  psiu 
tendency  to  mend  gate-roads  with  loose  flii 
brickbats,  broken  bottles,  iron  hoops,  bi 
bones,  and  other  abnomiBl  substances,  wh 
make  "  bad  rising  and  bad  foUing  " — aac 
there  is  a  tliird  hen  nHIing  in  the  xoad,  « 
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his  horse*8  hind  legs  hung  up  in  the  gate ;  | 
and  when  the  too-valiant  quadruped  has  at 
last  tumbled  over  it  on  his  nose,  and  got  up 
again,  he  limps  sadly  on  one  of  the  said  hind 
legs,  and  his  master  has  to  lead  him  dolefully 
away,  and  probably  consign  him  to  the  stable 
for  the  next  month.  Hapless  that  we  are! 
tmless  we  are  content  to  be  pounded,  into  that 
lane  we  must  leap  after  all.  'Well,  the  whip 
and  one  or  two  more  have  leapt  down  al- 
ready, and  what  must  be  must :  but  I  must 
wait  a  moment,  for  there  u  a  man  on  hla  head 
below  me,  and  a  horse  on  hia  head  alao.  They 
pick  themselves  up.  The  man  examines  his 
horse^s  knees,  and  gives  a  grunt  of  comfort 
The  poor  brute's  head  has  saved  his  legs,  and 
he  stands,  yawing  his  chin  dolefully  up  and 
down,  apparently  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  his  head  is  broken  off.  The 
man  picka  up  what  was  hie  hat,  and  on  and 
away  again,  both  he  and  his  horse,  I  am 
•orry  to  tiay,  bleeding  pretty  freely  about  the 
6ce.  However,  he  is  an  Englishman,  and 
•*  it  is  all  in  the  day's  work." 

Warned  by  my  fellow's  fete,  I  jmnp  al^  and 
lead  down.  The  old  mare,  relieved  of  my 
weight,  jumps  after  me  like  a  dog,  and  we, 
too,  are  away  again,  having  lost  a  great  deal 
of  ground.  But  no  one  expects  me  to  be  in 
the  first  flight. 

We  are  in  the  lane;  and  Tom  the  hunts- 
man, by  a  desperate  up  leap  which  no  one 
follows,  is  out  again  five  minutes  since  :  but 
we  gallop  up  the  lane — getting  into  it  was 
quite  enough  to  do.  We  will  leave  well 
alone,  and  stay  in  it  while  we  can. 

Out  upon  a  village  green,  planted  with 
rows  of  toaks  and  poplars,  surrounded  by  the 
trim  sunny  cottages  of  retired  Londoners,  a 
plearant  oavis  in  the  middle  of  the  wilderness. 
Across  the  village  cricket-ground  (we  are 
great  cricketers  in  these  parts,  and  long  may 
Uie  good  old  game  live  among  ut),  and  then 
up  another  hollow  hne,  which  leads  between 
damp  shaughs  and  copses  toward  the  further 
moor. 

Curious  things  to  a  minute  philosopher  are 
these  same  hollow  lanes.  They  set  him  on 
archawlogical  questions,  more  than  he  can 
solve ;  and  he  has  time  to  think  over  them  just 
now,  for  there  is  no  hurry ;  the  hounds  are 
picking  ont  the  scent  slowly  enough  over  the 
adjoining  fallows,  and  he  haa  time  to  mediate 
how  many  centuries  it  took  to  saw  through 
the  warm  sand^banka  this  dyke  ten  feet  deep, 


I  up  which  he  trots,  with  the  oak  boughs  meet- 
ing over  his  head.  Was  it  ever  worth  men's 
while  to  dig  out  the  soil  P  Surely  noL  The 
old  method  must  have  been,  to  remove  the 
softer  upper  spit,  till  they  got  to  tolerably  hard 
ground ;  and  then,  Macadam's  metal  being  as 
yet  unknown,  the  rains  and  the  wheels  of 
generations  sawed  gradually  deeper  and 
deeper,  till  this  road-ditch  was  formed.  But 
it  must  have  taken  centuries  to  do  it.  Many 
of  these  hollow  lanes,  especially  those  on  flat 
ground,  most  be  aa  old  or  older  than  the 
Conquest  In  Devonshire,  I  am  sure  that 
they  are.  But  there  many  of  them,  one  sus- 
pects, were  made,  not  of  malice,  but  of  cow- 
ardice prepense.  Your  indcgenoua  Celt  was, 
one  fears,  a  sneaking  animal,  and  liked  to 
keep  when  he  could  under  cover  of  banks  and 
hill-sides;  while  your  bold  Roman  made  his 
raised  roads  straight  over  bill  and  dale, 
"  ridge-ways  "  from  which,  as  from  an  eagle's 
eyrie,  be  could  survey  the  conquered  lowlands 
far  and  wide.  It  marks  strongly  the  di^r- 
ence  between  the  two  races,  that  difference 
between  the  Roman  paved  road,  with  its  estab- 
luhed  common  way  for  all  passengers,  ite  Kg- 
ular  stations  and  mile-stones,  and  the  Celtio 
trackway,  winding  irresolutely  along  in  innumr 
erable  ruts,  parting  to  meet  again,  as  if  each 
savage  (for  they  were  nothing  better)  had 
taken  his  own  fresh  path  when  he  found  the 
next  line  of  ruts  too  heavy  for  his  cattle. 
Around  the  spurs  of  Dartmoor  I  have  seen 
many  ancient  roads,  some  of  them  long  dis- 
used, which  could  have  been  hollowed  out  for 
no  purpose  but  that  of  concealment. 

But  where  are  the  hounds  all  this  Ume  P 
There,  two  fields  on  our  left,  at  a  dead  stand- 
stilL  I  am  afraid  that  it  would  not  matter 
much  if  they  were  ten  fields  oB.  I  am  be- 
ginning to  fear  exceedbgly  that  we  diall  not 
kill  this  fox.  The  delay  is  getting  serious. 
Some  one  observes  "  that  he  must  be  a  long 
way  a-head  of  us  by  now ;  "  and  is  answered 
by  a  general  grunt,  or  groan.  However,  we 
are  on  the  right  side  of  the  hounds.  If  he  has 
gone  anywhere,  he  has  gone  to  the  large 
covers  of  the  southern  winter-garden,  and  has 
crossed  our  path  up  above.  So  we  go  slowly 
up  the  hill,  UIl  the  valley  lies  beneaUi  us  like 
a  long  g^n  garden  between  its  two  banks 
of  brown  moor,  and  through  a  cheerful  little 
green,  with  red  brick  cottages  scattered  all 
round,  each  with  its  large  neat  garden,  and 
beehives,  and       and  geese,  and  turl4ta(&t 
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and  dipt  yews  and  holliea  before  the  door, 
and  nwy  darlc-eyed  children,  and  all  the 
simple  healthy  comforts  of  a  wild  "  heth- 
cropper's"  home.  When  he  can,  the  good 
man  of  the  house  works  at  farm  labor,  or 
cuts  his  own  tmif ;  and  when  work  is  scarce, 
he  cuts  copses  and  makes  heath-brooms,  and 
does  a  little  poaching.  True,  he  seldom  goes 
to  church,  save  to  be  christened,  married,  or 
buried;  but  he  equally  seldom  gets  drunk. 
For  church  and  public  stand  together  two 
miles  off;  so  that  social  wants  sometimes 
bring  their  own  eompensatkmi  with  them, 
and  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question. 

Harii  I  A  Wnt,  dreary  hollo  off  the  moor 
above.  And  then  another,  and  another.  Up 
the  lane  we  gallop,  trusting  to  the  cry ;  for 
the  clod  of  these  parts  delights  in  the  chase 
like  any  bare-legged  Paddy,  and  casts  away 
flail  and  fork  wildly,  to  run,  shout,  assist,  and 
mterfere  in  all  possible  ways,  out  of  pure 
love.  The  deseeodont  of  many  generations 
of  broom-squires  and  deer-stealers,  the  instinct 
of  sport  is  strong  within  him  sUll,  though  no 
more  of  the  king's  deer  are  to  be  shot  in  the 
winter  turnip-fields,  or  worse,  caught  by  an 
apple-baited  hook  hung  from  an  orchard 
bough.  He  now  limits  his  asinrations  to 
hares  and  pheasanta,  and  too  probably  once 
in  his  life  **  hits  the  keeper  into  the  river," 
and  reconuders  himself  for  a  while  after  over 
a  crank  in  Winchester  gaol.  Well,  he  has 
his  faults }  and  I  have  mine.  But  he  is  a 
thorough  good  fellow  nevertheless ;  quite  as 
good  as  I ;  civil,  contented,  industrious,  and 
often  very  handsome;  and  a  iar  shrewder 
fellow  too — owing  to  his  dash  of  wild  forest 
blood — gipsy,  highwaj-man,  and  what  not — 
than  his  bullet-headed,  and  flaxen-polled 
cousin,  the  pure  South  Sozon  of  the  Chalk- 
downs.  Dark  haired  he  in,  ruddy,  and  tall  of 
bone  {  swaggering  in  his  youth ;  but  when  he 
grows  old,  0  thorough  gentleman,  reserved, 
stately,  and  courteous  as  a  prince.  Fifteen 
years  have  I  lived  with  him  hail  fellow  well 
*net,  and  never  yet  had  a  rude  word  or  action 
from  him. 

We  canter  up  to  the  agriculturist  who 
stands  roaring  on  the  top  of  a  gatepost,  and 
Steadying  himself  by  a  tree. 

"  He  is  just  gone  on  there.  Not  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  since.   Along  that  hedge-row." 

So  ?  Then,  when  the  hounds  are  thrown 
into  the  field,  why  do  they  not  hit  him  off? 
Why  does  the  next  field  only  give  a  hint  of 


bis  having  past  j  and  the  next  nmie  at 
Why  are  we  doomed  to  wander  shiveriag 
the  next  half  hour,  up  and  down  this  1 
end,  discussing  the  aolemn  quection  ai 
where  Reinecke  may,  can,  vrill,  shall,  mi 
could,  would,  and  should  have  gone; 
watching  those  two  aorrowful  red  coats 
that  sorrowful  line  of  hounds  trotting  i 
great  ring  below  us  through  the  &llow  fi< 
while  the  huntsman's  notea  of  racoungen 
come  up  the  breexe,  fitinter»  sadder,  i 
hopeless  every  minute  ? 

Because  the  scent  has  fiailed.  And 
scent  fiuls,  or  does  not  faU,  and  what  scei 
— and,  in  shorty  anything  about  the  ma 
man  knows — no  more  than  fae  knows  whj 
own  pulae  beats.  It  depends  on  the  weaU 
Prolrably.  It  is  best  vrith  a  steady  or  ri 
glass  ?  Possibly.  It  is  best  in  a  south 
wind  end  a  cloudy  sky  ?  In  some  count: 
On  clays  and  grass,  they  say.  And  yet  i 
sings  the  poet  of  the  immortal  Billet 
Coplow  fox,  who  ran  seventy  miles  on  en 
(there  were  three  foxes  np  though,  that  di 

"  The  wind  was  north-east,  and  moat  bill 

keen ; 

'Twas  the  worst  hunting  morning  that  i 
was  Been." 

And  yet  the  best  scenting  day  I  ever  i 
on  grass  was  a  sunny  April  south-wes 
when  it  was  so  hot  the  horses  could  bai 
breathe  or  go;  and  the  best  days  for 
heather  are  howling  black  north  raift 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  scent  Ues  li 
when  the  air  is  colder  than  the  grooad ;  i 
I  have  a  sdentific  theory,  that 

"  Scent  varies  inversely  as  evaporatioo ; " 
which  sounds  very  fine,  and  seems  to  go 
true — as  often  as  other  theoriea  do^  nam 
about  once  in  Uiree  timea ;  quite  oftmenon 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  any  then 
whether  coijloj^cal  or  theologicaL  So  it  n 
stand,  though  it  wont  help  us  to  recover  t 
fox  t  and  I  am  going  home. 

Going  home.  The  fox  will  iie  hit  off,  ^ 
ably,  for  a  few  yards  up  on  the  moor  to 
left;  heard  of,  probably,  to-monow,  fr 
some  keeper  five  miles  off :  but  Reinecke  i 
not  die  this  day.  He  will  lie  safe  at  a  fries 
house  till  nightfall,  and  trot  borne  to  Mi 
partus  during  the  smalt  hours,  to  brag  i 
crow  to  his  admiring  spouse  over  his  migl 
feats,  and  how  he  outwitted  that  dull  tk 
called  man ;  carefully  "  remembering  to  j 
get,"  as  Peter  Pindar  baa  i^  that  his  life  i 
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uxed,  neither  hy  courage  nor  cunning,  but  by 
base  panic  fear  of  a  gaunt  sheep-dog,  irho 
turned  and  coursed  him  exactly  whither  he 
id  not  want  to  go,  at  the  top  of  this  very 
'ane. 

Be  it  so:  or  be  itothenrise; — ^what  care 
I  ?  1  have  had  my  exercise  and  pleasure, 
and  shall  not  have  any  more  such  for  full  a 
week  to  come;  I  have  sent  more  oxygen 
through  my  lungs  in  the  last  hour  than  I 
have  in  the  previous  eight- an  d-forty.  I  have 
given  a  wholesome  stir  to  that  Thumos  (trans- 
late as  you  will — wrath,  spirit,  pluck,  or  other- 
wise), which  Plato  says  is  the  root  of  all 
TOtues.  I  have  indulged  for  a  while  that 
savage  element  wliich  ought  to  be  in  the 
heart  of  ever)'  man  ;  for  it  alone  gives  him 
the  energy  by  which  he  dvilizes  himieUL  I 
have  overcome  obstacles  and  endured  dangers : 
by  doing  which  alone  man  becometh  strong, 
great,  useful,  or  otherwise  worth  one  brass 
farthing.  I  have  felt  myself  for  half  an  hour 
a  free  man,  with  a  right  to  as  much  of  No- 
roan's  Land,  which  is  the  whole  universe,  a^  I 
could  take  and  hold  with  four  horse-hoofs.  I 
have  cast  off  the  trammela  of  society,  in  as 
far  as  they  are  represented  by  banks,  ditches, 


PALET    AND    BlSHOP    POBTECfl.  —  Whilst 

looking  over  a  volame  of  sermons  by  Bishop 
PortcuB  the  other  day,  I  met  with  a  discoarse 
upon  the  text,  Ps.  xxii.  28.,  and  was  immedi- 
ately elruck  by  its  resemblance  to  one  of  Paley's 
sermons :  the  resemblance  appeared  to  me  so 
strong  that  I  was  induced  to  compare  them  to- 
gether, and,  on  doing  so,  I  discovered,  to  my 
no  small  surprise,  that  ihey  were  for  the  most 
part  nearly  word  for  word  alike.  The  circum- 
Btanrc  is  not  without  interest,  and  will  remind 
the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  of  the  similar  coinci- 
dence between  sermons  by  Doddridge  and 
Whitcfiold,  lately  pointed  out  in  your  pages 
(Vol.  xi.,  pp.  46  133.)  Bishop  Porteus's  ser- 
mon may  bo  found  in  Sermont  on  Several  Sab- 

I'kIs,  by  the  Kight  Ileverend  Beilby  Forteas, 
).  1>.,  Bishop  of  Chester.  The  fourth  edition, 
corrected.  2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1784.  It 
forms  Sermon  X.  vol.  ii.  p.  215.,  and  a  note  in- 
forms us  that  it  was  "preached  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  January  30,  1778."  Paley's 
sermon  may  be  found  in  the  edition  of  his 
Woria,  pobliabed  by  the  Rev.  EBmund  Paley, 
in  four  volumes  8vo.,  London,  1838.  It  forms 
No.  XIV.  of  the  Sermont  on  Particular  Sidneets, 
vbl.  iv.  p.  3^.  Judging  from  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  two  sermons,  I  should  think  that 
the  authorship  mast  rest  with  Bishop  Portens. 
Th^  differencea  betweea  the  two  Mrmons  con- 
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and  hurdles,  and  have  returned  awhile  to  that 
state  of  nature  out  of  which  all  civilization 
came,  and  to  wbidi  perfect  dnlisatlon  ooght 
in  some  way  to  return.  In  abort,  I  have  done 
and  aeen  and  thought,  thing*  unspeakable — 
at  least  bo  I  bold.  And  if  I  have  ridden 
neither  very  long  nor  very  well — so  much  the 
better  for  me,  who  can  get  so  much  out  of  so 
little.  Here  again  comes  in  the  advantage  of 
being  a  minute  philosopher.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  account,  my  hat  has  one  more 
dent  in  it ;  but  what  is  one  among  so  many? 
I  feel,  too,  a  little  chilly  about  the  small  of 
the  back,  and  shall  indulge  in  a  warm  salt-bath 
the  minute  I  get  home.  But  my  heart  ia 
l^htened  and  my  brain  cleared  {  and  I  can 
go  home  to  the  dieerfiil  study  end  write  off 
this  epistle  to  you,  old  fiiend,  without  foul 
copy  or  correction,  so  sharpened  are  my  irits 
by  the  nmple  expedient  of  air  and  eserdse, 
idleness  and  exdtement — ^the  only  method  1^ 
which  the  men»  aana  can  be  kept  inside  the 
eorpua  aanum.  It  has  been  a  short  pleasure, 
truly,  hut  all  the  more  easily  obtained ;  and 
a  frivolous  one,  perhaps,  in  wise  folks'  eyes ; 
but  then,  you  know,  nothing  is  frivolous  to  a 
Minute  Philosopher.  C.  K. 


sist  for  the  most  part  in  the  omission  (fWnn  the 
copy  ascribed  to  Paley)  of  several  observatfona 
havmg  somewhat  of  a  political  bearing,  bat 
suitable  to  the  audience  before  which  the  bishop 
is  noted  to  have  delivered  it.  Indeed,  I  should 
say  that  the  alterations  in  Paley's  copy  were 
soch  as  to  adapt  a  striking  sermon,  preached  on 
a  special  occasion,  and  before  a  particular  con- 
gn^tion,  to  a  more  ordinary  class  of  hearers. 
If  any  of  your  correspondents  differ  from  this 
view,  or  are  in  possession  of  information  which 
may  enable  them  to  confirm  or  controvert  it,  I 
shall  esteem  it  a  favor  if  they  will  communi- 
cate the  results  of  their  researches  to  your  pages. 

W.  Spabbow  Simpson. 

— NaUt  and  Queriet. 


UvLUCKT  Fbidat. — A  curious  bit  of  statis- 
tics in  the  French  pi4>er8  illustrates  the  super- 
stition of  the  Parisians.  It  is  observed  that  on 
Fridays  the  omnibus  circulation  of  Paris  dimin- 
ishes m  the  proportion  of  twenty-flvo  per  cent, 
proving  how  strong  is  the  superstitions  avoid- 
ance of  doin^  anything  that  can  be  helped  on 
that  day.  It  is  alt^o  further  remarked  that 
when  the  Friday  happens  to  fall  on  the  13th  of 
the  month  (which  occurred  twice  last  year)  the 
omnibus  recripu  decrease  at  the  rate  of  fil^y 
percent. — a  strange  fact  for  the  race  that  vainly 
boasts  <tf  being  the  most  advanced  in  the  worid  I 
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From  Tbfl  Christian  Bemenibranoer. 
SeUcHotu  Grave  and  Qay.    By  Thob.  Be 
QVINCT.   From  WritingB  mmisked  and 
te^tibluked.   Edislnirgh :  7amei  Hogg. 

An  antobiography,  the  sulyect  of  which  still 
Htm,  presents  some  features  of  peculiar  deli- 
cacy to  the  candid  reviewer.  It  is  easy,  in 
the  case  of  any  other  form  of  composition,  to 
forget  for  the  time  that  the  writer  has  a  pri- 
Tate  personal  existence ;  for  while  we  discuss 
the  author  we  need  never  approach  the  man. 
But  if  that  author  builds  his  hopes  of  inter- 
esting us  in  hinuel/  as  a  person,  it  is  evident 
that  he  lays  himself  open  to  another  and 
more  intolerable  form  of  criticism,  to  stric- 
%art»  on  the  most  intimate  and  senulive  parts 
of  his  nature,^ — ^what  men  can  least  bear  to 
be  touched  and  handled,  except  in  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  sympathiang  spirit.  Fondly 
trusting  to  some  particular  grace  and  charm 
in  the  records  of  his  own  feelings  and  memo- 
ries, he  unconsciously,  perhaps,  incurs  the 
risk  of  a  rude  shock  to  his  senubilities ;  and 
the  critic  is  embarrassed  by  the  fear  of  wound- 
ing, it  may  be,  a  heart,  where  he  is  only  pur- 
suing his  vocation  of  passing  judgment  on 
what  he  has  a  right  to  consider  an  abstraction 
-^a  book. 

It  may  be  well  then  in  the  outset  to  state, 
that  these  curious,  and  in  mnny  parts  inter- 
esting, volumes  are,  in  spite  of  their  real 
character,  abstractiona  to  us.  We  can  recall 
the  tine  when  we  regarded  Mr.  De  Quincy 
and  his  "  Opium  Eater,"  as  alike  unrealities. 
In  our  childish  ignorance,  we  never  supposed 
these  absorbing  pages  to  he  real  genuine  his- 
tory, scenes  actually  passed  through  by  flesh 
and  blood,  but  a  sort  of  grand  dream-land ; 
and  the  name  of  the  writer,  when  it  reached 
iu,  sounded  in  our  ears  just  as  feigned  as  the 
narrative.  And  though  we  are  aware  now  of 
our  mistake,  the  first  impression  remains  un- 
disturbed by  any  knowledge  of  the  author  or 
his  history  beyond  what  we  learn  from  these 
pages;  and  all  the  vivid  and  most  charactep- 
iatic  &cts  are  still  so  dreamy — fiiding  off  on 
all  sides  into  shadows — as  happily  sdll  to 
sustain  the  ori^nal  idea  of  unreality.  We 
say  happily,  not  that  we  have  any  very  disa- 
greeable things  to  discharge  our  conscience 
of,  but  as  making  our  task  easier  and  pleas- 
anter  to  ourselves. 

These  volumes  consist  of  autobiographical 
siketches,  essays,  and  papers  of  a  livlier  strain ; 
—the  autobiographical  part  being  of  Alt  the 


most  value ;  and  of  tfaat  part,  whaterer  a» 
cems  the  author's  childhood  and  early  jvA, 
the  moat  attractive  and  ori^naL  The  greaUi 
part  of  these  were  contributed  to  pciMieBh 
many  years  nnee,  but  haTe  been  collected  asi 
added  to  by  large  interpolations  for  the  pm- 
ent  republication. 

We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  Mr.  De  Qub- 
cey's  recollections  of  his  infoncy  ;  and  if 
he  relates  locts  of  a  more  prematurely  dcfct 
oped  intellect  than  we  can  recollect  to  hne 
found  recorded  elsewhere  :  ao  premature  as  to 
produce  a  punful  impresaion.    It  is  so  evidnt 
that  this  precocity,  this  rapid  growth  of  nua^ 
this  early  maturity  of  the  powera,  all  evidcat 
in  the  history  of  the  author  np  to  his  ai* 
teenth  or  aj^teenth  year,  did  leave  a  sortsf 
blank.  It  was  a  promiae  tfaat  could  not  he 
fulfilled.   The  stage  that  succeeded  so  hA- 
Itant  an  oi>ening  brought  the  reaction  of  bc^ 
vous  bodily  suffering,  to  which  succeeded  a 
weak  and  excessive  indulgence  in  opiam  ai  a 
relief.   This  proved  a  most  effective  intellee- 
tual  stimulant  for  a  time,  at  the  ineritahk 
expense  of  impairing  the  mental  powers,  and 
of  reducing  what  should'  be  the  mind's  piina 
— the  season  of  its  most  vigorous  thot^Uaad 
action — to  a  peivMl  of  mere  retrospect  i  • 
time  for  dwelling  upon,  gathering  up,  anpE- 
fying  the  recollections  of  youth,  ita  trioaiiila 
and  its  acquirements — but  m  which  all  onp- 
nal  power  ia  exhausted,  the  iuTentiTe  tteAj 
worn  out,  and  what  is  worse,  where  the  poMC 
of  embradng  the  present,  reah'zing  its  fuU 
and  throwing  the  mbd  into  existing  eveotior 
future  contingencies,  is  lost,    A  difiUsive,  ran- 
bling  style  is  always  &dguing,  but  it  is  more 
painful  when  we  r^ard  it  aa  a  sign  tfaat  tlie 
writer  has  no  grasp  of  the  subject  that  shonU 
engage  him;  that  his  mind  is  perpetasl^ 
losing  its  hold  of  the  point  at  issue,  and  slip- 
ping away  into  prolix  disquisitions,  the  fn^ 
of  past  thought ;  such  untimely  reminisoa* 
ces  showing  Uiat  the  past  ia  mora  pramineot 
to  him  than  the  present,  and  for  ever-  pa^ 
ing  it  out  of  ita  place.   No  diaplay  of  lean- 
ing, no  appoMtenesa  in  the  recollection,  caa 
save  these  ramblinga  irom  an  air  of  garrulity 
and  foiling  power :  and  who  ia  so  great  a 
rambler  in  this  sense  as  Mr.  De  Quincey?  to 
whom  the  present — t.  e.  the  to-day,  ^e  woik 
in  hand,  the  current  question  whatever  itnuf 
be — has  but  one  prominent  feature,  as  si^ 
gestive  of  the  past — his  past :  his  precodooi 
obaervatiraa,  his  youthiul  learning,  his  earty 
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Tuiont,  bit  experience  of  life  i  all  having  the 
additional  remoteneBs  that  these  acquirempnts 
mre  won  at  an  age  when  others  are  yet  chtl- 
drent  with  their  course  still  before  them,  and 
their  experience  yet  to  learn. 

These  remarks  apply  only  where  the  retro- 
spect ii  an  inter^ence  with  the  matter  in 
hand.  Where  early  reeoUeotiona  are  the 
aotbor's  main  subject,  olr  mid  capridotia  im- 
prea^ns  borrowed  from  childhood,  and  euri- 
onsly  influencing  later  opinions,  as  in  "  The 
Opium  Eater,"  they  are  often  more  than  com- 
monly interesting.  They  form,  indeed,  in 
their  right  place,  Mr.  Ue  Quincey's  most 
original  contributions  to  the  literature  of  his 
oountry.  Nor  does  this  diacursiTeness  at  all 
interfere  with  the  literary  merits  of  "  The 
English  Opium  Eater."  We  see  in  it  the 
natural  fruit  of  the  baneful  habit,  whose  at- 
tractbns  and  horrors  he  so  powerfully  de- 
■cribes;  while  the  pomp  of  his  style,  its  mya- 
tery  and  exaggeration,  are  eminently  adapted 
for  the  pageantry  of  dream^  or  dream-like 
•ecnes,  gliding  one  into  another,  which  make 
the  power  of  that  narrative.  The  strange 
minutely  detailed  history  of  an  incident  in 
his  boyliood,  (which,  though  true,  sounds  so 
improbable,)  is  a  fit  introduction  for  the  con- 
cluding jihantasmagoria. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  remember  the 
impression  of  those  sounding  sentences  on 
his  )-oung  ear ;  a  luxury  seldom  now  enjoyed ; 
for  though  little  more  than  thirty  years  have 
passed  since  the  "  Opium  Eater  "  was  writ- 
ten, the  revolution  in  the  art  of  writing  has 
made  the  grand  style  a  rarity,  nor  can  we 
recall  any  author  but  Mr.  Ruskin  in  our  own 
immediate  time,  who  indulges  in  ic  with  sue- 
eesB.  This  work  does  not  form  part  of  the 
volumes  before  us,  yet  we  are  tempted  to 
quote  a  few  sentences  from  it,  to  remind  the 
forgetful  ear  of  the  pompous  yet  very  effec- 
tive music  of  some  passages,  though  we  know 
not  how  hi  they  may  lose  their  force,  and 
appear  extravagant,  away  from  the  context; 
not  led  up  to,  aa  they  should  be,  by  pages  of 
gathering  m)-stery  and  gloom.  As  an  apolc^ 
for  the  digression,  we  will  call  Uiem,  after 
the  idea  of  their  author,  a  kind  of  voluntary, 
appropriately  introducing  the  reader  to  the 
mysterious  infancy  of  which  his  first  volume 
^ves  the  portraiture  The  first  ia  a  dream 
from  "  The  Pains  of  Opium : " — 

"The  dream  commeaced  with  a  music 
which  now  1  often  faeaed  ia  dreama — •  muoe 


of  preparation  and  of  awakening  suspense ;  a 
music  like  the  opening  of  the  Coronatran 
Anthem,  and  which,  like  that,  ^ve  the  feel- 
ing of  a  vast  march— of  infinite  cavalcades 
filing  off — and  the  tread  of  innumerable 
armies.  The  morning  was  coma  of  a  mightj 
day— a  day  d  erisii  and  of  final  hope  for 
human  nature,  then  suAring  some  mysterioni 
eclipse,  and  laboring  in  aome  dread  cxtrenn 
ity.  Somewhere,  I  knew  not  where — aomo- 
how,  I  knew  not  how— by  some  beings,  I 
knew  not  whom — a  battle,  a  strife,  an  agony, 
was  oonductingr-^waa  evolving  like  a  great 
drama  or  piece  of  music;  with  which  my 
sympathy  was  the  more  unsupportable  from 
my  connision  as  to  its  place,  its  cause,  ita 
nature,  and  its  possible  issue.  I,  as  is  usual 
in  dreams,  (where  of  necessity  we  make  our- 
selves central  to  every  movement,)  had  the 
power,  and  yet  had  not  the  power  to  decide 
it.  I  had  the  power,  if  I  could  raise  myself 
to  will  it,  and  yet  again  had  not  the  power, 
for  the  vreight  of  twen^  AtlanUcs  was  njMU 
me,  or  the  oppresnon  of  inexpiable  guilt. 
'  Deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded,'  I  li^ 
inactive.  Then,  like  a  chorus,  the  passion 
deepened.  Some  greater  interest  was  at 
stake ;  some  mightier  cause  than  ever  yet  the 
sword  had  pleaded  or  'tnim])et  haa  pro- 
claimed. Then  came  sudden  alarms ;  hurrr- 
ings  to  and  fro ;  trepidationa  of  innumerable 
fugitives,  I  knew  not  whether  from  the  good 
cause  or  the  bad :  darkness  and  lights  :  tem- 
pests and  human  &ces  :  and  at  last,  with  the 
sense  that  all  was  lost,  female  forms,  and  the 
features  that  were  wortii  all  the  world  to  me, 
and  but  a  moment  allowed,  and  clasped 
hands,  and  faeart-biesking  partings,  and  then 
—everlasting  farewells!  And  with  a  si^h, 
such  as  the  caves  of  hell  sighed  when  the  in- 
cestuoua  mother  uttered  the  abhorred  namo 
of  Death,  the  sound  was  reverberated — ever- 
lasting farewells!  and  again,  and  yet  again 
reverberated— everlasting  farewells!  And  I 
awoke  in  struggles  and  cried  aloud — '  I  will 
sleep  no  more.'"—"  The  Paint  of  Opium," 
London  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  1821,  p.  377. 

The  next  is  an  apostrophe,  in  somewhat 
pagan  fashion,  to  this  awfiil  drug,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  what  he  calls,  **  The  Fleaaures  oi 
Opium:"— 

"  O !  juat,  aubtle,  and  mighty  omvm !  that 
to  the  hearts  of  poor  and  nch  alike,  for  the 
wounds  that  wiU  never  heal,  and  for  *  the 
pangs  tbat  tempt  die  spirit  to  rebel,*  bringest 
an  assuaging  balm ;  eloquent  opium  that  with 
thy  ])0tent  rhetoric  stealest  away  the  purposes. 
of  wrath ;  and  to  the  guilty  man,  for  one  night 
givest  back  the  hopes  of  his  youth,  and  hands 
washed  pure  from  blood :  and  to  the  proud 
man,  a  brief  oblivion  for 
'  Wrongs  nnred^'d  and  insolts  onaveoged :  * 
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that  snmmoaett  to  the  chancerr  of  drearoa, 
for  the  triumphB  of  suffering  innocence,  fiilse 
witnesses ;  and  ctmfoundeBt  peijaiy,  and  dost 
reverse  the  sentence  of  unnghteoua  judges : 
— thou  buildeat  upon  the  bosom  of  (urkness, 
out  of  the  fantastic  imagery  of  the  bnun, 
cities  and  temples,  beyond  the  art  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles  — beyond  the  splendor  of 
Babylon  and  Hekatompyloa ;  and  from  the 
'anarchy  of  dreaming  sleep,'  eallest  into 
•unny  light  the  faces  of  long-buried  beauties, 
and  die  blessed  household  countenances, 
oleansed  from  the  *  dishonora  of  the  grave.* 
Thou  only  givest  these  nfts  to  man ;  and 
thou  hast  ^  keys  of  Paradise,  oh,  just, 
aubtle,  and  mighty  Opium  t  "—JbieL  p.  361. 

Sensations  so  vivid,  depresuons  so  awful, 
are  at  once  a  aequel  and  interpretation  of  a 
childhood  and  boyhood  of  morbid  feeling  and 
intellect.  <*From  my  birth  I  was  made  an 
mtellectual  creature,"  our  author  tells  us,  in 
the  work  we  hare  just  quoted  from ;  "  and  in- 
tellectual in  the  highest  sense  my  pursuits 
and  pleasures  have  been,  even  from  my  school- 
boy days." 

The  first  autobiographical  sketch  introduces 
our  author  to  us  before  the  close  of  his  sixth 
year,  at  which  time  "  the  first  chapter  "  of  his 
Hfe  was  already  closed ;  and  so  great  a  shock 
of  grief  ftllen  upon  him  that  *'  life  is  fin- 
ished "  was  the  secret  imagining  of  his  heart, 
and  he  said  to  himself,  "Now  is  the  blossom- 
ing of  life  withered  for  ever."  Let  us  not 
smile  at  this  record  of  a  child's  grief,  for  we 
doubt  not  it  is  true,  even  to  this  sounding 
record  of  it ;  and  before  his  sixth  year  this 
precociouii  child  had  won  a  large  experience. 
Mr.  De  Quincey  has  distant  recollections  of  a 
period  before  he  could  have  reached  the  close 
of  his  second  year.  He  "  recalls  a  remarkable 
dream  of  terrific  grandeur,  concerning  a 
&vorite  nurse,"  and  remembers  to  have  con- 
nected at  the  same  age,  a  profound  sense  of 
pathos  with  the  reappearance,  in  very  early 
spring,  of  some  crocuses.  We  can  read  often 
in  a  young  child's  countenance  the  move- 
ments of  thoughts  like  these,  but  to  remem- 
ber them  is  rare  indeed.  But  thia  is  not  so 
strange  as  his  recollections  connected  with 
his  first  acquaintance  with  death ;  when  a 
Kttle  sister  died,  he  being  at  the  time  eighteen 
months  old,  "  more  or  less  by  some  trifle,"  but 
the  date  must  be  pretty  closely  ascertained. 
*•  Death,"  he  says,  "  was  then  scarcely  intelli- 
gible to  me ;  and  I  could  not  he  so  properly 
■aid  to  suffer  sorrow  as  a  sad  perplexity.** 

**With  my  siater  Jane'b  death  (though 


otherwise,  as  I  have  aaid,  leaa  BomnHiil  tha 
perplexing),  Uiere  was,  however,  connectt4 
an  incident  which  made  a  moat  fcarftil  m- 
pression  upon  myself,  deepening  my  tenda- 
cies  to  thoughtfulDess  and  abstraction  bejcad 
what  would  seem  credible  for  mv  yean.  If 
there  was  one  thing  in  this  worm  from  wlack 
more  than  from  any  other,  nature  had  tomi 
me  to  revolt,  it  was  brutality  and  rioleace. 
Now,  a  whisper  arose  in  the  fismily,  tfatt  ■ 
female  aerraot,  who  by  accident  waa  dim 
<^  from  her  proper  duties  to  attend  my  » 
ter  Jane  for  a  day  or  two,  had  on  one  oeca> 
sion  treated  her  harshly,  if  not  brutally ;  aod 
as  thia  ill-treatment  happened  within  three 
or  four  days  of  her  death,  so  that  tiie  oen> 
sion  of  it  must  have  been  some  fretfufamaia 
the  poor  child  cauaed  by  her  sufferings,  sab 
urally  there  was  a  sense  of  awe  and  indqpa- 
tion  difiused  through  the  familv.  I  bebete 
the  story  never  reached  my  mother,  and  poi- 
sibly  it  was  exaggerated but  upon  me  the 
effect  was  terrific.   I  did  not  often  see  tb* 

Ferson  charged  with  thia  cruelty ;  but  a^ 
did,  my  eyea  sought  the  ground  ;  nor  eooM 
I  have  borne  to  look  her  in  the  foce;  sot, 
however,  in  any  ajniit  that  could  be  called 
anger.  Thh  feeling  which  fell  upon  me  wm 
a  shuddering  horm,  as  upon  a  first  glimpie 
of  the  truth  that  I  was  in  a  world  of  eril  ud 
strife.  Though  bom  in  a  large  town  (tbe 
town  of  Manchester,  even  then  among  the 
largest  of  the  island),  I  had  paaaed  the  wbolt 
of  my  cluldhood,  except  for  the  few  earfnt 
weeks,  in  a  rural  seclusion.  With  three  ia- 
nocent  little  sisters  for  playmates,  sleeping 
always  amongst  them,  and  shut  up  for  enr 
in  a  silent  garden  from  all  knowledge  of 
poverty,  or  oppression,  or  outrage,  I  had  not 
suspected  until  this  moment  the  tnie  com- 
plexion of  the  world  in  which  myself  and  on 
sisters  were  firing.  Henceforward  the  cha^ 
acter  of  my  thoughta  changed  greatly ;  for 
so  repretaUaiive  are  some  acta,  that  one 
single  case  of  the  class  is  sufficient  to  throv 
open  before  you  the  whole  theatre  of  posn- 
bilitics  in  that  direction.  I  never  bntn  that 
the  woman  accused  of  thia  cruelty  took  it  st 
all  to  heart,  even  after  the  event  which  so  iai- 
mediately  succeeded  had  reflected  upon  it  a 
more  painful  emphasis.  But  for  myself,  that 
incident  had  a  lasting  revoli^onary  power  ia 
coloring  my  estimate  of  life.** — AnidHO- 
graphic  Sketches,  voL  i.  pp.  7,  8. 

The  idea  of  a  baby  of  a  year  and  a-hstf 
"  suspecting  the  true  complexion  of  the  world 
in  which  it  lives,"  is  sometunes  alarming- 
We  must  suppose  that  the  man  adds  aUtdc 
definitiveness  to  the  child*a  mi^rings ;  hot 
with  every  modification  the  recollection  b  a 
remariiable  and  genume  one.  Fivm  all  «• 
can  gather  irf  the  author^  mother,  alw  m 
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not  a  woman  to  obterra  her  duUren's  mmds 
with  modern  curioiity.   She  vas  a  mother  of 

her  ovn  day ;  tbe  children  lived  a  great  deal 
in  the  nursery,  and  stood  in  awe  of  her.  He 
somewhere  says  she  always  thought  her  own 
children  below  those  of  other  people,  and 
van  evidently  a  disciplinarian,  traming  her 
children  to  a  Spartan  simplicity  of  diet. 
Though  he  spealu  respectfiiUy  of  her,  de- 
scribing her  as  a  very  religious  person,  an 

Evangelical,"  and  Mend  of  Hannah  More's, 
•he  did  not  make  one  of  the  leading  charae- 
ten  of  his  own  childhood,  or  help  forward  by 
any  wiwiae  fbsteriog  of  her  own,  this  extras 
mdinary  precocity. 

The  female  influence  of  bis  infancy  was  bis 
M*<ter  Elizabeth,  three  years  older  than  him- 
self, and  it  was  her  death  which  closed  the 
first  chapter  of  his  life,  in  his  sixth  year,  with 
the  solemfa  words  we  have  reported.  This 
child  shared  in  the  family  brilliancy  of  intel- 
lect. Her  head  was  the  wonder  of  phrenol- 
c^sts.  He  looks  back  on  <*  her  serene  and 
capacious  mind."  She  was  his.  guide  and 
companion;  and  thoogfats,  bej'ond  what  chil- 
dren think,  were  shared  between  them.  In 
losing  her,  he  describes  himself  as  losing  the 
only  being  to  whom  he  was  ercr  able  to  utter 
tiie  feelings  of  his  heart  without  reserve — 
**  For  I  was  the  shyest  of  children ;  and  at 
ell  stages  of  life,  a  natural  sense  of  personal 
dignity  held  me  back  from  exposing  the  least 
ray  of  feeling  which  I  was  not  wkoUy  en- 
couraged to  reveal."  To  this  shyness,  no 
doubt,  and  to  the  loss  of  this  syrapathiang 
hearer,  the  public  now  owes  the  unlimited 
confessions  for  which  our  author  has  chosen 
it  for  his  confidant  This  precious  sister  was 
taken  ill  suddenly, — 

"  In  such  drcumstances,  a  child,  as  young 
as  myself,  feels  no  aniieties.  Loditng  upon 
medical  men  as  people  privileged,  and  natu- 
rally commissioned,  to  make  war  upon  pain 
and  sickness,  I  never  had  a  misgivmg  about 
the  resulu  I  grieved,  indeed,  that  my  sister 
should  lie  in  bed ;  I  grieved  still  more  to 
hear  her  moan.  But  all  this  appeared  to  me 
no  more  than  as  a  night  of  trouote,  on  which 
dawn  would  soon  arise.  Oh !  moment  of  dark- 
ness and  delirium,  when  the  elder  nurse 
awakened  me  from  that  delusion,  and 
launched  Ood's  thunderbolt  at  my  heart  in 
the  assurance  that  my  sister  host  die. 
Kiglitly  it  is  said  of  utter,  utter  misery,  that 
it 'cannot  be  remembcraL"   ItseU^  as  a  re- 

*  **  I  stood  hi  nDimuinable  trance 

And  sgonv,  whidi  eauoot  be  remembered." 
— *Mc4  ojT  AUwdn^  in  OoUrUgt't  JUmont. 


memberable  thing,  is  swaDowed  nn  in  its 
own  chaos.  BlanK  anarchy  and  eonmsion  of 
mind  fell  upon  me.  Deaf  and  blind  I  was, 
as  I  reeled  under  the  revelation,  I  wish  not 
to  recall  the  drcumstances  of  that  time,  when 
my  agony  was  at  its  height,  and  hers,  in  an- 
other sense,  was  approaching.  Enough  it  is 
to  say,  that  all  wns  soon  over ;  and  the 
morning  of  that  day  had  at  last  arrived  which 
looked  down  upon  her  innocent  face,  sleep- 
ing the  sleep  from  which  there  is  no  awaking, 
end  upon  me  sorrowing  the  sorrow  for  whidi 
there  is  no  consolation. 

On  the  day  after  my  aister's  death,  whilst 
the  sweet  temple  of  her  brain  was  yet  unvio- 
lated  by  human  scrutiny,  I  formed  my  own 
scheme  for  sedng  her  once  more.  Not  for 
the  world  would  I  have  made  this  known, 
nor  have  suffered  a  witness  to  accompany  me, 
I  had  never  heard  of  feelings  that  take  the 
name  of  '  sentimental,'  nor  dreamed  of  such 
a  possibility.  But  grief,  even  in  a  child, 
hates  the  light,  and  shrinks  from  human 
eyes.  The  house  was  large  enough  to  have 
two  staircases ;  and  bv  one  of  these  I  knew 
that  about  mid-day,  when  all  would  be  quiet 
(for  the  servants  dined  at  one  o'clock),  I 
could  steal  up  into  her  chamber.  I  imagine 
:  that  it  was  about  an  hour  after  high  noon 
when  I  reached  tlie  chamber  door;  it  was 
locked,  but  the  key  was  not  taken  away. 
Entering,  I  clmed  the  door  so  softly,  that, 
although  it  opened  upon  a  hall  which  as- 
cended through  all  the  stories,  no  echo  ran 
along  the  silent  walls.  Then,  turning  round, 
I  sought  my  sister's  face.  But  the  bed  had 
bed  had  been  moved,  and  the  back  was  now 
turned  towards  myself.  Nothing  met  my 
eyes  but  one  large  window,  wide  open, 
through  which  the  sun  of  midsummer  at  mid 
day  was  showering  down  torrents  of  splen- 
dor. The  weather  was  dry,  the  sky  was 
cloudless,  the  blue  depths  seemed  the  express 
types  of  infinity ;  ana  it  was  not  possible  for 
eye  to  behold,  or  for  heart  to  conceive,  any 
symbols  more  uatlietie  of  life  ond  the  glory 
of  life.-— Vol.  1.  pp.  11-13. 

In  the  "  Opium  Eater "  there  is  a  striking 
passage  on  the  connection  of  death  with 
summer,  and  its  greater  terrors  at  that  season. 
This  sentiment  is  traceable  to  the  moment 
described  in  this  scene,  where  the  glories  of 
the  season  contrasted  themselves  so  painfully 
to  the  young  child's  mind  with  the  bleak  oif 
deaUi.  After  folkmmg  out  the  idea  at  greater 
length'thcn  we  can  quote,  he  continues, — 

"  Out  of  this  digression,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  inextricably  my  feelings  and 
images  of  death  were  entangled  with  those 
of  summer,  as  connected  with  Palestine  and 
Jenunlem,  let  me  cone  back  to  the  bed- 
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chamber  of  my  sister.  From  the  gorgeous 
aunllght  I  turned  round  to  the  corpse.  There 
lay  the  sweet  childish  figure ;  there  the  angel 
fece  i  and,  as  people  usually  fancy,  it  was  said 
in  the  house  that  no  features  had  suffered  any 
change.  Had  they  not?  The  forehead,  in- 
deed— the  serene  and  noble  forehead — that 
might  be  the  same ;  but  the  froxen  eyelidi, 
tbe  darkness  that  seemed  to  steal  ' from  be- 
neath them,  the  marble  lips,  the  tttfiening 
hands,  laid  i>alm  to  palm,  as  if  repeating  the 
supplications  of  closmg  anguish — could  these 
be  mistaken  for  life  ?  Had  it  been  so,  where- 
fore did  I  not  spring  to  those  heavenly  lips 
with  tears  and  never-ending  kisses  ?  But  so 
it  was  not.  I  stood  checked  for  a  moment ; 
awe,  not  fear,  fell  upon  me ;  and,  whilst  I 
stood,  a  solemn  wind  began  to  blow — the 
saddest  that  ear  ever  heard.  It  was  a  wind 
that  might  have  swept  the  fields  of  mortality 
for  a  thousand  centuries.  Many  times  since, 
upon  summer  days,  when  the  sun  is  about 
the  hottest,  I  have  remarked  the  same  wind 
arising  and  uttering  the  same  hollow,  solemn, 
Memnonian,  but  saintly  swell :  it  is  in  this 
world  the  one  great  audible  svrabol  of  eternity. 
And  three  times  in  my  life  nave  I  hapj)ened 
to  hear  the  same  sound  in  the  same  circum- 
stances—namely,  when  standing  between  an 
open  window  and  a  dead  body  on  a  summer 
day. 

"  Instantly,  when  my  ear  caught  this  vast 
.SoUan  intonation,twhen  my  eye  filled  with 
the  golden  fulness  of  life,  tne  pomps  of  the 
heavens  above,  or  the  glory  of  the  fiowcra 
below,  and  turning  when  it  settled  upon  the 
frost  which  overspread  my  sister's  race,  in- 
stantly a  trance  fell  upon  me.  A  vault  seemed 
to  open  in  the  senitn  of  the  far  blue  sky,  a 
shaft  which  ran  up  forever.  I,  in  spirit,  ros^ 
as  if  on  billows  that  also  ran  up  the  shdt  for 
ever ;  and  the  billows  seemed  to  pursue  the 
throne  of  God ;  but  that  also  ran  before  us 
and  fled  awsy  continually.  The  flight  tfld 
the  pursuit  seemed  to  go  on  for  ever  and 
ever.  Frost  gathering  frost,  some  Sarsar 
wind  of  death,  seemcu  to  repel  me ;  some 
mighty  relation  between  God  and  death  dimly 
struggled  to  evolve  itself  from  the  dreadful 
antagonism  between  them ;  shadowy  mean- 
ings even  yet  continue  to  exercise  and  toi^ 
ment,  in  dreams,  the  deciphering  oracle  within 
me.  I  slept — for  how  long  I  cannot  say; 
slowly  I  recovered  my  self-possession;  and, 
when  I  woke,  found  myself  standing,  as  be- 
fore, close  to  my  sister's  bed. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  very  long 
interval  had  elapsed  during  this  wandering 
or  suspension  of  my  perfect  mind.  When  I 
returned  to  myself,  there  was  a  foot  (or  I 
fancied  so)  on  the  stairs.  I  was  alarmed ; 
for,  if  anybody  had  detected  me,  means  would 
hare  been  taken  to  prevent  my  coming  again. 


Hastilv,  therefore,  I  kissed  the  tips  thai 
shoula  kiss  no  more,  and  slunk,  like  a  gd 
thing,  with  stealthy  strps  from  the  ro( 
Thus  perished  the  vision,  lovelieot  amos 
all  the  »hows  which  earth  has  revealed  to  t 
thus  mutilated  was  the  parting'  which  sbo 
have  lasted  forerer;  tainted  thus  wiih  i 
wu  that  brewdl  ncred  to  lore  and  grid; 

Eerfect  love  and  to  grieT  thmt  could  not 
ealed."— VoL  I  pp.  15-18. 

So  early  was  our  author's  sin^Ur  facult] 
trance-like  dreams  developed.  It  is  his  i 
intellectual  peculiarity,  wholly  independeoi 
the  artificial  stimulant  to  which  it  was  aft 
wards  attributed,  though  no  doubt  it  was 
tensified  by  it.  Thia  gift  might,  oo  t 
thoughts  have  been  expected  to  lead  to  h 
poetic  excellence,  but  we  helieve  would  rati 
be  a  bar  to  it,  as  holding  badL  the  dul 
mind,  in  its  most  imprea^Ie  age,  from  acei 
things  as  they  ate,  and  without  any  colon 
from  th6  indiridual  mind  and  so  probtl 
narrowing  the  range  of  thought  We  t 
not  speaking  so  much  of  thia  individual  i 
stance,  under  intense  excitement,  as  of  t 
general  musing,  dreamy  tendency  of  I 
mind,  which  led  him  to  fasten  on  certab  oo 
genial  subj  ects  shaping  them  to  his  own  bat 
at  the  expense  of  leaving  the  wider  scene 
general  thought  and  observation  unaoof 
into.  So  moibid  was  his  state  aAer  his  siita 
death,  that  he  haunted  solitary  places  ia  tl 
hope  of  some  wonary  reunion.  Alt  nstoa 
suggested  but  one  idea :  the  seniees  of  m 
Church, — for  exta  then  he  was  alive  to  tl 
beauty  of  th«r  tone  and  language, — msiii 
tered  to  it ;  white  the  fine  ardiitecture  of  tli 
coll^iate  church  at  Manchester,  which  li 
then  attended,  and  its  painted  windows,  ii 
spired  trances  and  visions,  snd  opeoe 
glimpses  of  heaven  itself  to  his  childish  ftne; 
The  result  might  have  been  most  serious  I 
mental  health,  but  for  a  salutary  break  upo 
this  luxury  of  grief,  in  the  unwelcome  snin 
upon  the  scene  of  an  elder  brother,  one  • 
those  vigorous  and  ovnbearii^  person^ 
that  must  moke  their  proaence  foh  m  tl 
most  preoccupied  mind,  and  wilt  not  sofi 
any  shadows  but  of  thrir  ovn  creadng  1 
mterfere  with  their  influence.  So  prolbui 
was  the  impresdon  he  made  upon  his  litt 
brother's  mind,  and  so  paramount  was  tl 
authority  he  established  over  body,  soul,  so 
spirit,  that  the  account  of  him,  though  leavii 
little  room  for  the  indulgence  of  Mr.  1 
Quincey's  peculiar  veiOf  ia  one  of  his  be 
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effi>rt«,  and  the  humor  almost  the  only  genuine 
example  of  that  quality  his  writingB  fumisti. 
Some  few  qualities  the  lirothers  must  have 
possessed  in  common,  the  same  precocity  of 
intellect,  the  Bune  power  of  realiang  the 
&ndes  of  the  bruiif  and  making  them  each 
hii  world,  the  same  command  of  lofty,  high* 
sounding  diction, — but  more  points  of  con- 
trast;  forwhereasthejuniorbodbeenhrought 
up  in  the  society  of  girls,  and  was  gentle,  dhy, 
retiring,  a  lover  of  solitude  and  peace  and 
quiet  above  all  things ;  his  elder  was  endued 
with  a  two^fold  boldness  and  audacity  of 
nature;  mind  and  body  alDie  fearless,  loving 
storm  and  contest ;  and  of  a  prodigious,  al- 
most heroic  confidence  in  himself,  and  con- 
tempt by  consequence  of  all  othen ;  his  little 
brotlier  foremost  of  til.  Some  preliminaries 
of  explanatbn  are  pven  before  onr  author 
enters  upon  tlie  scene.  Mr.  De  Quincey,  the 
fttber,  was  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the  hi^er 
class,  with  aristoeralio  fiiendahipa  beyttnd 
wrhat  is  common  with  men  of  his  order.  His 
health  for  some  years  had  been  failing,  and 
in  the  hojie  of  restoring  it  be  had  travelled ; 
wandering  from  countrj'  to  country,  with  only 
occasional  returns  to  England  when  liis  wife 
would  join  him  for  a  time,  at  the  watering- 
place  nearest  bis  landing,  but  leaving  the 
femily,  the  younger  members  of  it  at  least,  at 
their  country  house,  close  upon  Manchester. 
Thus  it  happened  that  our  author  scarcely 
ever  knew  his  fiither,  till  he  csme  home  con- 
fessedly to  die.  He  goes  on  then  to  account 
for  having  up  to  this  time  been  equally  a 
stranger  to  his  brother, — 

**  My  brother  was  a  stranger  fiom  causes 
quite  as  little  to  be  foreseen,  but  seeming  quite 
as  natural  after  they  had  really  occurred.  In 
an  early  stage  of  his  career,  he  had  been  found 
wholly  unmanageable.  His  genius  for  mis- 
chief amounted  to  inspiration ;  it  was  a  divine 
affiatui  which  drove  him  in  that  direction  i 
and  such  was  his  eajMicity  for  riding  in  whirl- 
winds and  directing  storms,  that  he  made  it 
bis  trade  to  create  them,  as  a  vt^eknyiptra  Ztv(, 
a  cloud-compelling  Jove,  in  order  that  he 
might  direct  them.  For  this,  and  other  rea- 
sons, he  had  been  sent  to  the  Grammar 
School  of  Louth,  in  Lincolnshire — one  of 
those  many  old  classic  institutions  which  form 
the  peculi&r  glor)'  of  England.  To  box,  and 
tOtlto.'c  under  the  severest  refitraint  of  honora- 
ble laws,  was  in  those  days  a  mere  necessity 
of  schoollmy  life  at  public  sohools ;  and  hence 
the  superior  manliness,  generosity,  and  self- 
control,  of  those  generally  who  had  benefited 


by  such  discipline — so  systematicftlly  hostile 
to  all  meanness,  pusillanimity,  or  indirectness.** 
•  ••••• 

"  Fresh  from  such  a  training  as  thiA,  and  at 
a  time  when  his  addidonal  five  or  six  years 
availed  nearly  to  make  hia  age  the  double  of 
mine,  my  brother  very  naturally  despised  me| 
and,  from  his  exceeding  frankness,  he  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  that  ne  did.  Why  sliould 
tie  Who  was  it  that  could  have  a  right  to 
feel  asHcrieved  1^  his  contempt  ?  Wlio,  if  not 
mj-seff  i  But  it  happmed,  on  the  contrary, 
that  I  had  a  perfbct  cimie  folr  being  despised. 
I  doted  on  it ;  and  considered  contempt  a  sort 
of  luxury  that  I  vras  in  conUnual  fear  of  lo»* 
ing.  WnynotP  Wherefore  should  any  ra- 
tional person  shrink  from  contempt,  if  it  hap- 
pen to  form  the  tenure  by  which  ne  holds  his 
repose  in  life  P  "—Vol.  I  pp.  37,  38. 

This  resignation  to  a  low  place  in  the  inteU 
leetual  estimation  of  othns  is  not  without 
precedent  Guldren  of  a  low,  nervous  oigaiF- 
ization,  are  sometimes  Digressed  the 
thought  of  the  laborious  life  of  learning  and 
aeting  which  they  see  stretched  out  before 
them;  and,  in  contrast  to  children  of  more 
vigorous  health,  like  to  remain  liumble  and 
helpless,  putting  off  as  long  as  they  can  the 
first  step  which  is  to  lead  to  their  being  mw 
and  women — the  hard  workers  of  the  world. 
But  dear  as  his  brother's  contempt  was  in  the 
abstract,  and  in  principles  of  reason,  there  was 
sometimes  *'  an  altitude — a  starry  altitude," 
in  the  station  of  contempt  assumed  for  him, 
which  he  owns  sometimes  nettled  him ;  and 
he  woidd  imprudenUy  betray  some  bookish 
BOounpUshment,  not  without  the  rash  indul- 
gence of  a  momentary  triumph.  Howevert 
though  these  displays  shook  hia  brother's 
judgment  for  a  moment,  it  was  formed  on  h 
priori  arguments,  that  could  not  be  over- 
thrown by  any  demonstrations,  and  that  seem 
to  have  b^d  weight  even  in  the  inuooent  jud^ 
ment  of  their  victim  : — 

^  The  pillars  of  Hercules,  upon  which  rest- 
ed the  vast  edificeof  bis  scorn,  were  these  two 
— 1st,  my  physics;  he  denounced  me  for  ef- 
feminacy ;  2d,  he  assumed,  and  even  postu- 
lated as  a  datum,  which  I  myself  could  never 
have  the  face  to  refuse,  my  general  idiocy. 
Phvsically,  therefore,  and  intellectually,  be 
looked  upon  me  as  below  notice ;  but  morail^, 
be  assured  me  that  he  would  give  me  a  writ- 
ten character  of  the  very'  best  description, 
whenever  I  chose  to  apply  for  it  '  You're 
honnt,'  be  said ;  *  you're  willing,  though  lazy; 
you  would  pull,  if  yon  had  the  strength  of'^a 
flea;  and,  though  a  moutroua  oowaid,  yoa 
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don't  run  away.*  My  own  demurs  to  these 
harsh  judgments  were  not  so  many  as  they 
might  have  been.  The  icUocy  I  confessed; 
beoHise,  though  pontm  th^  I  was  not  nni- 
Jbrml^ an  idiot,!  felt  inclined  to  think  that, in 
a  majority  of  casra,  I  really  wot;  and  there 
were  more  reasons  for  thinking  so  than  the 
reader  is  yet  aware  of.  But,  as  to  the  effem- 
inacy, I  denied  it  in  toto  ;  and  with  good  rea- 
son, as  will  be  seen.  Nather  did  my  brother 
pretend  to  liaTe  any  experimental  proo&of  it. 
The  ground  he  went  upon  was  a  mere  i^priori 
one,  viz.,  that  I  had  aiways  been  tied  to  the 
apron-atringof  women  or  girls ;  whichamount- 
ed  at  most  to  tliis — that,  by  training  and  the 
natural  tendency  of  circumstances,  I  ought  to 
be  eS^mtnatej  that  is,  there  was  reason  to 
expect  beforehand  that  I  lAotdd  be  so ;  but, 
then,  the  more  merit  in  me,  if,  in  sjate  of  such 
reasonable  presumptions,  I  reallv  were  not 
In  feet,  my  orother  soon  leamea,  by  a  daily 
experience,  how  entirely  he  might  depend  up- 
on me  for  carrying  out  the  most  audataous  of 
his  own  warlike  mans  :  such  plans,  it  is  true, 
that  I  abominated ;  but  that  made  no  diff^ 
ence  in  the  fidelity  with  which  I  tried  to  fiilfll 
them."— VoL  I  pp.  40, 41. 

He  next  draws  the  portrait  of  tiiis  Iwother : 

**  This  eldest  brother  of  mme  was  in  all  re- 
apeets  a  remarkable  boy.  Haughty  he  was, 
■sittring,  immeasurabhr  actlTej  fertile  in  re- 
MHizces  as  Bobinson  Unsoe ;  but  also  inll  of 
auanel  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine;  and,  in 
ae&ult  of  any  other  opponent,  he  would  have 
featened  a  quarrel  upon  his  own  shadow  for 
presuming  to  run  berare  him  when  going  west- 
wards in  the  morning,  whereas,  in  all  reason, 
a  shadow,  like  a  dutiful  child,  ought  to  keep 
deferentifilly  in  the  rear  of  that  maj'estio  sub- 
stance which  is  the  author  of  its  existence. 
Books  he  detested,  one  and  all,  excepting  only 
such  as  he  happened  to  write  himself.  And 
these  were  not  a  few.  On  all  subjects  known 
to  man,  from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  our 
English  Church,  down  to  pyrotechnics,  leger- 
demain, ma^,  both  bladt  and  white,  Uiauma- 
tur^,  and  necromancy,  he  fsTored  the  world 
(which  world  was  the  nursery  where  I  lived 
amongst  my  sisters)  with  his  select  opinions. 
On  this  last  subject  espedally — of  necromancy 
— he  was  very  great;  witness  his  profound 
work,  though  but  a  fragment,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, long  since  dej^ited  to  the  bosom  of 
Cinderella,  entitled,  'How  to  raise  a  Ohost ; 
end  when  you've  got  him  down,  how  to  keep 
him  down.^  "—-Vol.  i.  pp.  37, 38. 

We  ham  not  space  to  pnrauethis  interest* 
ing  question  mth  our  atrthori  but  from  the 
report  of  his  iwws  and  reasonings  on  the 
aulgcet  of  ghosts,  we  see  that  this  young  nec- 
romancer could  hare  nded  the  spiritual  world 


with  a  power,  sense,  and  authority  nilA 
would  have  put  to  shame  the  inane  revela- 
tions from  the  world  of  spirits,  which  the 
American  ghost-seers  gravely  publish  with  so 
much  circumstance  to  the  world;  and  which 
our  readers  have  had  a  recent  opportunity  of 
perusing  in  the  columns  of  the  limes ,  where 
we  see  proved  to  demonatration  how  much 
less  capadty  is  required  than  used  to  be  sup. 
posed  to  make  a  eonjurer.  Our  wiser  school- 
boy soon  tired  of  bis  oommerce  with  the  un- 
seen world,  and  turned  his  thoughts  to  sci- 
ence with  equal  ingenuity  and  success  : — 

"  TfaU  hypothesis,  however,  like  a  thousand 
others,  when  it  happened  that  they  engaged 
no  durable  sympathy  from  his  nursery  audi- 
ence, he  did  not  pursue.  For  some  time  he 
turned  his  thoi^hts  to  philost^y,  and  read 
lectures  to  us  every  n^t  upon  some  braudk 
or  ^er  of  physics.  This  undertaking  arose 
upon  some  one  of  us  envj-ing  or  awniring 
flies  for  their  power  of  walking  upon  the 
ceiling.  **  Pooh ! "  he  stud, "  they  are  impos* 
ters;  they  pretend  to  do  i^  but  they  can't  do 
it  as  it  ougnt  to  be  done.  Ah !  yen  efaould 
see  flie  standing  upright  on  the  ceiling,  with 
my  head  downwards  for  half  an  hour  to- 
gether, and  meditating  profoundlv."  My 
sister  Mary  remarked,  that  we  should  all  be 
very  glad  to  see  him  In  that  position,  "  If 
that's  the  case,"  he  replied,  "  its  very  well  th^ 
all  is  ready,  except  as  to  a  strap  or  two." 
Being  an  excellent  skater,  he  had  first  imaf- 
ined  that,  If  held  up  nntil  be  had  started,  he 
might  then,  by  takmg  a  bold  sweep  ahead, 
keep^  himself  in  position  through  the  contin- 
ued impetus  of  skating.  But  this  he  found 
not  to  answer ;  because,  as  he  observed, "  the 
friction  was  too  retarding  from  the  plas- 
ter of  Paris ;  but  the  case  would  be  very  HiS- 
ferent  if  the  ceiling  were  coated  widi  ioe.** 
As  it  was  not,  he  changed  his  plan.  The 
true  secret,  he  now  discovered,  was  this  i  he 
would  consider  himself  in  the  light  of  a  hum- 
ming-top :  he  would  make  an  apparatus  (and 
be  made  It)  for  having  himself  launched  like 
a  top,  upon  the  c«ling,  and  regularly  spun. 
Then  the  vertiginous  motion  of  the  human 
top  would  overpower  the  force  of  gravitation. 
He  should,  of  course,  spin  upon  his  own  axis, 
and  sleep  upon  his  own  axis — perhaps  he 
might  even  dream  upon  it;  and  De  laughed 
at  *'  those  scoundrels,  the  flies,"  that  never 
improved  In  their  pretended  art,  nor  made 
any  thing  of  it.  The  principle  was  now  dw- 
oovered;  *'and,  of  course,"  he  said,  "if  a 
man  can  keep  it  up  for  five  minutes,  what's  to 
hinder  him  from  doing  so  for  five  months?" 
"  Certainly,  nothing  that  I  can  think  of,"  was 
the  reply  of  my  sister,  whose  scepticiaro,  in 
fact,  had  not  settled  upon  the  five  months^ 
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but  altogether  upon  the  five  minutes.  The 
apparatUB  for  Bpinnlng  him,  however,  perhaps, 
m>m  its  comjilexity,  would  not  work :  a  fact 
evidently  owing  to  the  stupidity  of  the  gar- 
dener. On  re-considering  the  subject,  he  an- 
nounced, to  the  disappointment  of  some 
amongit  ua,  that,  although  the  phyucal  dis- 
covery was  BOW  complete,  he  saw  a  moral  dif- 
Beulty.  It  waa  not  a  Aummtny^top  that  was 
required,  but  a  jpe^>top.  Now,  this,  in  order 
to  Keep  up  the  wrtipo  at  full  stretch,  with- 
out which,  to  a  certainly,  graTttatton  would 
prore  too  much  for  him,  needed  to  be  whipped 
ucessantly.  But  that  was  precisely  what  a 
gentleman  ought  not  to  tolerate :  to  be 
scourged  unintermittingly  on  the  legs  by  any 
grub  of  a  gardener,  unless  it  were  Father 
Adam  himself,  was  a  thing  that  he  could  not 
bring  his  mind  to  &ce" — ^VoL  i.  pp.  44, 45. 

Who  does  not  sympathiie  with  such  school- 
room recoUeetionsP  Who  so  elerer  and 
brilliant  as  a  clever  schoolboy  to  a  fit  audi- 
ence? such  audience  as  every  memory  can 
supply,  for  surely  each  reader  can  recall  some 
hero  of  fun  as  reckless  as  this,  as  full  of  re- 
source, as  boundless  in  assumption,  as  ready 
to  cat  every  Oordian  knot,  as  certain  to  secure 
the  laugh  and  the  last  word  against  all  odds. 
Such  fit  audience  our  elder  brother  had 
amongst  his  brothers  and  sisters ;  sisters  to 
banter  and  question,  and  excite  to  greater  ef- 
forts of  ingenuity,  in  spite  of  his  insulting  al- 
Ittrions  to  "  the  most  excruciatingly  mean  of 
capacities "  to  whiehhe  was  coiidemned  to 
lower  his  speoulations}  and  laothen,  to  do 
his  bidding  with  a  serrile  deference.  He 
gave  lectures,  and  they  listened  to  them  j  he 
wrote  dramas,  and  they  acted  them,  These 
were  their  peaceful  pursuits,  such  was  his 
quiet  and  domestio  aspect.  But  it  was  in 
his  character  of  warrior  that  he  tormented 
the  heart  of  his  poor  little  brother,  and  it  is 
the  history  of  a  long  f^d  and  daily  battle 
with  the  boys  of  a  Manchester  manufactory, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  effective  stories  of 
these  reeolleotions.  The  writer  still  suffers 
from  the  remembranee  (tf  a  war  in  which  he 
was  compelled  to  share,  through  the  mere 
force  of  his  brother^s  genius,  who  had  estab- 
lished a  thraldom  over  his  reason  and  inner 
mind  more  oppressive  than  any  bodily  slav- 
ery, and  imder  which  he  could  hardly  say 
that  his  soul  waa  his  own.  As  an  instance 
of  this  mental  bondage,  each  of  these  brothers 
had,  after  the  fiuhion  of  Hartley  Coleridge 
and  many  another  boy,  an  imaginary  king- 
dout  which  one  ni%ht  suppose  each  would 


rule,  after  his  own  will,  with  undispnted  sway. 
But  not  so ;  by  dini  of  searching  quesdons, 
the  elder  became  possessed  of  every  feature 
of  his  little  brother's  territory,  and,  heno^ 
fbrth,  allowed  his  shadowy  sul)jects  no  rest 
from  his  withering  contempt  and  tyrannical 
a^resuons. 

" '  How,  and  to  what  extent,'  my  brother 
asked, '  did  I  raise  taxes  upon  my  subiects  ? ' 
My  first  impulse  was  to  say,  that  I  did  not 
tax  them  at  all,  for  I  had  a  perfect  honor  of 
doing  so ;  but  prudence  wotdd  not  aUow  of 
my  si^ng  that;  because  it  was  too  probable 
he  would  demand  to  know  how,  in  that  cas^ 
I  maintained  a  standing  army ;  and  if  I  once 
allowed  it  to  be  supposed  that  I  had  none, 
there  was  an  end  forever  to  the  independence 
of  my  people.  Poor  things !  they  would  have 
been  invaded  and  dragooned  in  a  month.  I 
took  some  days,  therefore,  to  consider  that 
point,  but  at  last  replied,  that  my  people,  be* 
ing  maritime,  supported  themselves  mainly  by 
a  herring  fishery,  from  which  I  deducted  a 
part  of  uie  produce,  and  afterwards  sold  it 
for  manure  to  neighboring  nations.  This 
last  hint  I  borrowed  from  the  conversation  of 
a  stranger  who  happened  to  dine  one  dav  at 
Oreenhay,  and  mentioned  that  in  Devonsnire, 
or  at  Unst  on  the  western  coast  of  that 
cotm^,  near  Bfiracombe,  upon  any  excesrive 
take  of  herrings  beyond  what  the  marketa 
could  absorb,  the  surplus  was  applied  to  the 
land  as  a  valuable  dressing.  It  might  be  in- 
fen-ed  from  this  account,  however,  that  the 
arts  must  be  in  a  languishing  state,  amongst 
a  people  that  did  not  understand  the  process 
of^  salting  fish ;  and  my  brother  observed  de- 
risively, much  to  my  grief,  that  a  wretched 
ichthyophagous  people  must  make  shocking 
soldiers,  weak  as  water,  and  liable  to  be 
knocked  over  like  nine-pins ;  whereas,  in  his 
army,  not »  man  ever  ate  herrings,  pilchards, 
mauterels,  or,  in  fact,  condescended  to  any 
thing  worse  than  nrloins  of  bee£ 

"  At  every  step  I  had  to  contend  for  the 
honor  and  independence  of  my  islanders  i  so 
that  early  I  came  to  understand  the  weight  cf 
Shakspeare's  sentiment — 

'  Uneasy  U«s  the  head  that  wears  a  crown  I ' 

Oh,  reader,  do  not  laugh !  I  lived  for  ever 
imder  the  terror  of  two  separate  wars  in  two 
separate  worlds :  one  against  the  fhctory  boj-s, 
in  a  real  world  of  flesh  and  blood,  of  stones 
and  brickbats,  of  flight  and  pursuit,  that  were 
anything  but  figurative ;  the  other  in  a  world 

i>urely  aerial,  where  all  the  combats  and  suf- 
brings  were  absolute  moonshine." — ^VoL  i. 
pp.  77,  78. 

The  occasion  of  the  actual  warfere  aroae 
from  their  having  to  pass  daily  a  nanu&elory, 
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on  their  my  firam  Oreenhfty,  their  mother's 
residence,  to  thdr  tutor  m  Manehester:— 

"  The  cause  lay  in  our  aristocraUe  dress. 
As  children  of  an  opulent  fkmily,  where  all 
proriRions  wen  liberal,  and  all  apm^tments 
el^ant,  we  were  unifonnly  well-dressed; 
and,  in  partieubr,  we  wore  trousers  (at  that 
time  unheard  of,  except  among  sailors),  and 
we  also  wore  Hessian  boots — a  crime  that 
could  not  be  forgiven  in  the  Lancashire  of 
that  day,  because  it  expressed  the  double 
offence  of  being  aristocratic  and  bein^  out- 
landiRh.  We  were  aristocrats,  end  it  was 
vain  to  deny  it ;  could  we  deny  our  boots  ? 
whilRt  our  antogooistA,  if  not  absolutely  aan»- 
etdottes,  were  sloTenly  and  forlorn  in  their 
dress,  often  unwashed,  with  hair  totally 
neglected,  and  always  covered  with  flakes  of 
cotton.  Jacobins  they  were  not,  as  regarded 
any  sympathy  with  tne  Jacobinism  that  then 
desolsktea  France ;  for  on  the  contrary,  they 
detested  ever}'tluug  French,  and  answered 
with  brotherly  signals  to  the  cry  of^  *  Church 
and  King,'  or, '  Kjng  and  Constitution.'  But, 
&r  all  that,  as  the;^  were  perfectly  independ- 
ent, getting  very  high  wages,  and  these  wa^ 
bi  a  mode  of  industry  that  was  then  takmg 
TBst  Btrides  ahead,  they  contrived  to  reconcile 
this  iiatriotic  nnti- Jacobinism  with  a  personal 
Jacoiniiisni  of  that  sort  wlilch  is  native  to  the 
heart  of  man,  who  is  by  natural  impulse  (and 
not  without  a  root  of  nobility,  though  also  of 
base  envy)  impatient  of  inequality,  and  sub- 
mits to  it  only  through  a  sense  of  its  neces- 
sity, or  under  a  long  experience  of  its  bene- 
fits. 

*'  It  was  on  an  early  day  of  our  new  tj/ro- 
dnium,  or  perhaps  on  the  very  first,  that,  aa 
we  passed  the  bridge,  a  boy  happening  to 
Issue  frnm  the  factory  sang  out  to  us  aeri- 
lively, '  Halloa,  Bucks ! '  In  this  the  reader 
may  fail  to  perceive  any  atrocious  insult  com- 
mensurate on  the  long  war  which  followed. 
But  the  reader  is  wrong.  The  word  '  dan- 
dia,'  which  was  what  the  villain  meant,  had 
not  then  been  bom,  so  that  he  could  not  have 
called  us  by  that  name,  unless  through  the 
sjiirit  of  prophecy.  Buck  was  the  nearest 
word  at  hand  in  his  Manchester  vocabulary ; 
he  gave  all  he  could,  and  let  us  dream  the 
rest.  But  in  the  next  moment  he  discovered 
our  boots,  and  he  consummated  his  crime  by 
saluting  us  as  'Boots!  Boots  I*  My  brother 
made  a  dead  stop,  surveyed  him  with  intense 
disdain,  and  bade  him  draw  near,  that  he 
might '  give  his  flesh  to  the  fowls  of  the  lur.*: 
The  boy  declined  to  accept  this  liberal  invita' 
tion,  and  conveyed  hb  answer  by  a  most  con- 
temptuous and  plebaan  gesture,  upon  which 
my  brotiier  drove  him  in  with  a  shower  of 
■tones. 

"  During  this  inaugural  flourish  of  hoitiU' 


ties,  I,  foi  my  part,  remamed  tnadiTe,  ad 
therefore  apparenthr  neotnd.  Bat  this  n 
the  last  time  that  I  did  so :  for  the  mannt, 
indeed,  I  was  takea  by  surprise.  To  be 
called  a  huek  by  one  who  bad  it  in  his  choiet 
to  liave  called  me  a  coward,  a  thief,  or  a  wtt- 
(lerer,  struck  me  as  a  most  pardonable 
fence ;  and  as  to  hoot»,  that  rested  upas  t 
Sai^Bnt  fact  that  could  not  be  dented;  ■ 
that  at  first  I  was  green  enot^h  to  regard  dc 
boy  as  very  conriderate  and  indulgent.  Brt 
HI  J  brother  soon  rectified  my  views  j  w,  if  cr 
dSbbts  remained,  he  imprcMed  at  ksi^ 
wifh  a  sense  of  my  paramount  dit^to  Ilia- 
^elf,  which  was  threefold.  First,  it  mm 
that  I  owed  military  allegiance  to  Am,  aim 
commander-in-chief,  whenerer  we  '  took  th 
ndd;'  secondly,  by  the  law  of  rations,  I, 
bcinj;  a  cadet  of  my  boose,  owed  suit  ad 
Hervice  to  him  who  waa  its  head ;  sad  be 
FLr^sured  me  that  twice  in  a  year,  on  aiy  iKfth- 
(lay  and  on  Au,  he  had  a  right,  atrictlj  tpesk- 
ing  to  make  me  lie  down,  and  to  set  his  ^ 
upon  my  neck  t  lastly,  by  a  law  not  to  rigD^ 
but  valid  amongst  gentlemen — vis.  *bf 
the  comity  of  nations'— <it  seems  I  omI 
eternal  denrmce,  to  one  ao  much  older  Aa 
myself,  so  moch  wiser,  stronger,  braver,  mm 
beautifol,  and  more  swift  oi  fooL** — ^VoL  L  » 

The  oppression  of  these  acknowledged  ob- 
ligutions  was  a  burden  on  the  cadet,  to  vbiek 
lit-  submitted  without  resistance,  even  ii 
thought.  He  obeyed  like  a  foithful  vaasl. 
leaving  the  responsibility  to  his  chie(  ssd 
gaining  few  of  the  honors  of  the  war;  bos^ 
Lnileed,  frequently  uiyustly  accused, in  repam 
daily  written  in  a  gaaette  reporting  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war,  of  "  horrible  cowardice,  ens 
with  a  eowardke  that  seemed  inexplicaUa 
except  on  the  supposition  of  treachery.*  Ai 
E-Ih  y  fought  against  numbers,  the  daily  btltlt 
gi'iierally  ended  by  our  heroes  running  ani, 
but  not  the  less  did  the  master  spirit  signalix 
af^sumed  victories  by  appropriate  triuciplti 
pimI  Tc  Beums.  The  junior,  satisfying  hii 
scrupulous  conscience  by  giving  his  view  of 
yh^  real  state  of  the  case,  waa  not  unwillisf 
to  Join  these  ovations;  for  he  lored  chsntiof 
and  Church  music ;  and  the  pleasures  oi'  tltt 
eampaign  to  him  were  all  included  in  tbew 
taniucal  triumphs }  sung  on  his  part,  not  with- 
tBOit  due  solemnity  i  for  his  nature  was  grsi^ 
^id  rensted  the  burlesque,  and  a  weight  cf 
awe  and  mystery  brooded  over  him. 

This  scrupulousness  led  him  into  otbir 
'liiliculties;  for  in  childhood  he  evidently  be- 
gou  that  habit  of  oTet-accuncy— a  aort  of 
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hair-apKtting  nicety  hi  the  use  and  under^ 
•landing  of  vords,  hedging  them  ronnd  with 
provisoe,  definitions,  reserTHtions,  and  analyti- 
cal comments, — which  bo  often  dlsfiguTe  Mr. 
De  Quincey's  style,  and  mar  and  fret  away 
the  interest  of  what  he  says.  The  perspica- 
•ioua  elder  brother  manifested  a  characteristic 
impatience  of  these  refinements  and  imperti- 
nent metaphysical  subtleties,  which  he  de- 
lected, and  would  have  nipped  in  the  bud. 
The  narrative  first  explains  that  dreumatanoea 
oa  both  udea  led  to  a  taetit  tmeeenry  mom- 
ingi  ao  that  only  on  gzeat  dayt— a  roj-al 
te^-day,  a  Tietory,  or  the  ffth  of  November 
waa  ^e  leader  ezdted  by  the  eagerness 
and  joy  of  his  spirit  to  any  outbreak  at  that 
early  hour;  otherwise — 

f  Some  natural  growb  we  uttered,  but 
hushed  them  soon,  regardteaa 

'  Of  the  sweeping  whirlpool's  sway, 
That  bnsb'd  in  grim  repose,  Took'd  ibr  his  even- 
.    ing  prey/ " 

*  7%at  came  but  too  sijrely.  Yes,  evening 
never  forgot  to  come ;  this  odioos  necessity 
of  fighting  never  missed  its  road  back,  or  fell 
asleep,  or  loitered  by  tfae'way,  more  than  a 
Ull  of  exchange,  or  a  tertian  fever.  Five 
times  a-week  (Saturday  sometimes,  and  Sun- 
day alwavs,  were  days  of  rest)  the  same  scene 
rehearsed  itself  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  suc- 
eession  of  drcumstanees.  Between  four  and 
five  o'clock,  we  had  crossed  the  bridge  to  the 
aafe,  or  Greenbay  side  j  then  we  paused,  and 
waited  for  the  enemy.  Sooner  or  later  a  bell 
rang,  and  from  the  smoky  hive  issued  the 
hornets  that  night  and  dav  stung  incurably 
tny  peace  of  mind.  The  order  and  procession 
of  the  incidents  after  this  were  odiously  mo- 
notonous. My  brother  occupied  the  main 
high  road,  precisely  at  the  point  where  a  very 

SDtle  rise  of  the  ground  attained  its  summit  i 
■  the  bridge  lay  in  a  alight  valley ;  and  the 
main  military  position  waa  or  eighty 
vards  above  the  bridge;  then — but  having 
first  examined  my  pockets,  m  order  to  be 
sure  that  my  stock  of  ammunition,  stones, 
fragments  of  slate,  with  a  reasonable  propor- 
tion of  brickbats,  was  all  correct  ana  ready 
for  action — lie  detached  me  about  forty  yarda 
to  the  right,  my  ordera  being  invariable,  and 
liable  to  no  doubts  or  '  quibbling.'  Detesta- 
ble in  my  ears  was  that  word  ^quibbling!  by 
which,  for  a  thousand  years,  if  the  war  had 
happened  to  last  so  long,  he  would  have  flut- 
mea  upon  me  the  imputation  of  meaning,  or 
wishing,  at  least,  to  do  what  he  called  *  petti* 
foguUnng ' — that  is  to  plead  acme  disttnotion, 
or  verbal  demur,  in  bar  of  my  orders,  under 
some  colorable  pretence  that,  aceording  to 
theur  Uteral  constmetioo,  they  leally  did  not 


admit  of  being  fblflUed,  or  perhaps  that  they 
admitted  it  too  much  aa  being  capable  of  fuf* 
fitment  in  two  senses,  either  of  tliem  a  prao- 
ticable  sense.  True  it  waa  that  mv  eye  was 
pretematurally  keen  Sxa  flawa  of  languagei 
not  from  pedantic  exaction  of  supeifluoua  ao- 
curacj-,  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  too  consci- 
entious a  wish  to  escape  the  mistakes  which 
language  not  rigorous  is  apt  to  occasion.  So 
fiir  from  seeking  to  '  peltifogulize ' — £.  e.  to 
find  evasions  for  any  purpose  in  a  trickster's 
minute  tortuosities  of  construction — exactly 
in  the  opposite  direction,  from  mere  excess  of 
sincerity,  most  unwillingly,  I  found,  in  almost 
every  body's  words,  an  unintentional  opening 
left  for  double  Interpretations.  Undesif^ed 
equivocation  prevails  every  where ;  and  it  is 
not  the  cavilhng  hair-splitter,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, tiie  single-eyed  servant  of  truth,  that  is 
most  likely  to  insist  upon  the  limitation  of 
expressions  too  wide  or  too  vague,  and  upon 
the  decisive  election  between  meanings  poten- 
tially double.  Not  in  order  to  resiftt  or  evade 
my  brother's  directions,  but  for  the  very  op- 
posite purpose — viz.  that  I  might  fulfil  them 
to  the  letter  I  thus  and  no  otherwise  it  hap- 
pened that  I  showed  so  much  scrupulosity 
about  the  exact  value  and  position  of  hts 
worda,  as  finally  to  draw  upon  myself  the 
vexatious  reproach  of  being  habitually  a 
'  pettifoguliier.'  "—Vol.  I  pp.  60-62. 

But  we  must  not  linger  over  this  spirited 
campaign,  though  the  details  of  its  triumphs 
and  reverses  are  all  entertaining  and  well 
told.  The  author  needs,  indeed,  a  strong 
personal  concern  in  all  that  he  has  to  describe, 
to  keep  the  analyzing,  metaphyaioal  propen- 
sity within  bounds  ;  tiien,  be  the  subject  lot- 
portant  or  trivial,  he  writes  vigorously,  and  to 
the  point ;  or,  rather,  we  should  say,  that  no 
subject  of  personal  concern,  however  slight, 
is  trivial  to  him,  but  deserving  and  exciting 
his  best  efforts.  A  merely  general  interest 
haa  not,  as  for  aa  ire  see,  a  soffident  bold  on 
his  sympathies  to  keep  him  steadily  to  workt 
the  mind  ndll  fiy  off  in  search  of  some  link 
connecting  the  matter  in  hand  with  his  own 
personal  idiosyncracy.  Wherever  be  has  to 
describe  what  he  has  himself  acted  or  suffered, 
this  habit  either  ts  not  called  into  exercise,  or 
it  seems  more  in  place ;  the  atteotion  is  all 
alive,  and  a  peculiarly  retentive  memory  keeps 
every  scene  in  which  his  heart  has  ever  been 
interested  as  vividly  distinct  as  though  it 
were  a  pictore  presented  to  the  bodily  sy^ 
This  memory  must  indeed  be  a  remarkaUe 
quality  i  a  power  that  we  hardly  know  whether 
to  envy,  or  to  respect  in  oonteoted  inferiority  j 
aa  doubting  wheUier  the  eonstant  possesato' 
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of  all  the  mind  has  ever  dwelt  upon  would  be 
felt  a  blessing ;  for  elsewhere  he  tells  us  he 
WM  able  to  quote,  and  does  quote,  long  pas- 
sages from  the  '*  Prelude,"  while  it  was  yet  in 
MS.,  which  he  had  not  seen  or  heard  for 
twenty  years. 

The  war  came  to  an  end  through  the  acci- 
dental presence  of  one  of  their  four  guar- 
diani  on  the  teene  of  action :  he  caused  the 
Doyi  to  change  their  hour  of  attending  their 
fotori  and  thus  the  two  years'  feud  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  close.  Not  long  after, 
the  elder  brother,  who  had  manifested  an  ex- 
traordinary talent  for  drawing,  was  dedicated 
to  that  pursuit,  and  made  a  pupil  of  De 
Loutherbourgh,  with  the  enormous  fee  of  a 
thousand  guineas.  The  close  of  the  poor 
boy's  bright  opening  into  life  is  sad  enough. 
Before  the  conclusion  of  his  sixteenth  year  he 
died  of  typhus  feyer ;  his  little  brother  never 
saw  him  again.  Not  that  this  event  is  re- 
corded with  much  profession  of  sorrow.  The 
bondage  of  spirit  had  been  apparently  too 
galling  fbr  the  growth  of  afi^on,  though  we 
hate  no  records  of  penonal  tyranny  i  and 
the  absolute  impos^Uli^  that  these  uncon- 
genial scenes  eould  ever  recur  again  was  evi- 
dently felt  08  a  relief. 

How  keenly  he  had  felt  them — ^with  what  a 
sense  of  the  evils  of  war  and  division — is 
somewhat  pathetically  expressed ;  and  awakes 
our  sympathies  for  the  philosophical,  thought- 
ful child,  compelled  to  act  so  long  agtunst  bis 
nature.  He  has  described,  with  much  humor, 
a  kindly  rescue  effected  on  his  behalf  by 
some  of  the  factory  girls,  who  had  saved  him 
from  the  vengeance  of  their  brothers : 

**  It  saddened  me,  bendes,  to  find  myself 
under  the  polidcal  necessity  of  numbering 
amongst  the  Philistines,  and  as  daughters  of 
Oath,  so  many  kind-hearted  girls,  whom,  by 
personal  proof,  I  knew  to  be  such.  In  the 
profoundest  sense  I  was-  unhappy ;  and  not 
from  any  momentary  accident  of  distress,  but 
from  deep  glimpses  which  now,  and  hereto- 
fore, had  opened  themselves,  as  occasions  arose, 
into  the  inevitable  conflicts  of  life.  One  of 
the  saddest  among  such  conflicts  is  the  ncces- 
uty,  wheresoever  it  occurs,  of  adopting— 
though  the  heart  should  disown — the  enmities 
of  one^  own  &mily,  or  country,  or  religious 
sect.  In  forms  how  afflicting  must  that  neces- 
sity have  sometimes  occurred  during  the  Par- 
liamentary war  I " — Vol  I  pp.  67,  68. 

These  same  tiioughts,  with  the  same  illus- 
trations from  our  civil  wars,  haunted  his 
dreams  in  after  life,  and  form  one  of  the  spec- 


tacles of  the  *'  Opium  Eater."  Unquesdon** 
bly  the  continual  sense  of  subjection  is  against 
the  formation  of  tenderer  ties;  so  we  do  not 
wonder  at  the  composure  of  tone  with  which 
this  hectoring  brother,  William,  is  dismissed 
from  the  scene. 

"  The  advantages,  indeed,  which  my  brother 
had  over  me  in  years,  in  physical  acUvities  of 
every  kind,  in  decision  of^  purpose,  and  in  en- 
ergy of  will — all  which  advantages,  besides, 
borrowed  a  ratification  from  an  obscure  sense, 
on  my  part,  of  duty  as  incident  to  what 
seemed  an  appointment  of  Providence — ^in- 
evitably had  controlled,  and  for  years  to  come 
would  Aat«  controlled,  the  free  spontaaeous 
movements  of  a  contemplative  dreamer  like 
myself.   Consequently,  this  separation,  which 

S roved  an  eternal  one,  and  contributed  to 
eepen  my  constitutional  propensity  to  gloomy 
meditation,  had  for  me  (partly  on  that  acooimt, 
but  much  more  through  the  sudden  birth  (tf 
perfect  independence  which  so  unexpectedly 
it  opened)  the  value  of  a  revolutionary  exp^ 
rience.  A  new  date,  a  new  starting-point,  a 
redemption  (as  it  might  be  called)  into  the 
golden  sleep  of  halcyon  quiet,  after  everlast- 
ing storms,  suddenly  dawned  upon  me ;  and, 
not  as  any  casual  intercalation  of  holidaj's 
that  would  came  to  an  end — but,  for  anything 
that  appeared  to  the  contrary,  u  the  perpet- 
ual tenor  of  my  future  career."— -Vol.  i  ppi. 
107,  108. 

Soon  after  this,  in  his  twelfth  year,  our  ao- 
thor  was  sent  for  the  first  time  to  a  pidiUa 
school,  s.  e.  the  grammar-school  at  Bath, 
where  his  early  skill  in  Latin  verse  won  him 
the  commendations  of  the  master,  and  the 
displeasure  of  the  head  boys,  to  whom  tlu« 
little  fellow  was  somewhat  iiyodiciausly  set 
up  as  a  better  sdiolar  than  themselvea.  Not 
that  he  has  much  to  eomplain  oi  from  thdr 
vengeance :  all  his  sympathiee  are  with  pubfia 
schools,  and  many  opportunities  are  token  to 
enlarge  on  their  superiority  over  private  ones, 
— and  he  had  experience  of  both.  Though 
at  first  backward  in  Greek,  we  learn  elsewhere 
that  he  presently  acquired  extraordinary  fa- 
cility and  power  of  converung  in  it  It  is  in 
tho  "Opium  Eater"  that  he  mentions  his 
master  pointing  him  out  to  a  firiend,  with  th* 
words,  "That  boy  could  harangue  an  Ath- 
enian mob  better  than  you  and  I  could  an 
English  one.**  His  retentive  memory,  ready 
spprehennon,  and  passionate  love  of  learning, 
all  developed  about  this  time,  bod  caosed  his 
mind  to  expand  in  what  we  must  think  an  on- 
healthy  degree.  Grcumstances,  too,  were 
unfavorable  for  the  best  education  for  a  boy 
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ctf  hia  very  remarkable  promise.  He  had  no 
filUier ;  hie  four'  guardtana  seem  ill  to  have 
aupplied  the  place  of  one  j  and  he  evidently 
thinkB  his  mother  erred  on  the  unusual  side 
of  austerity.  He  left  the  achool  at  Bath  on 
occasion  of  an  affection  of  the  liead,  which 
kept  him  at  home  for  ■  year ;  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  without  suffident  reason,  as  it 
seems,  unless  h  were  that  mother  thought  him 
unduly  flattered  there, — and  to  the  great  dia- 
appointment  of  his  late  masters, — be  was  re- 
moved to  a  private  school,  the  bead  of  which 
he  felt  to  be  not  so  good  a  scholar  as  himself. 

Thus  for  to  his  fifteenth  year,  when  a  fur- 
ther change  occurred  stiti  less  favorable  to  his 
best  interests.  He  heads  this  chapter  with 
the  words,  "  I  enter  the  World."  It  seems 
strange  that  a  woman  evidently  so  jealous  of 
the  efiects  of  praise  and  sdiool-succesa  on  her 
son'a  mind,  and  who  aubsequently  waa  dis- 
posed, in  conjunction  with  his  giurdians,  to 
exercise  an  almost  stem  authori^*  over  him, 
should  on  this  occasion  give  her  eonsmt  to  a 
change  of  scene  and  life,  which  manifestly 
must  unfit  him  for  the  restraints  of  school,  to 
which  they  afterwards  compelled  him.  It  can 
only  have  been  the  temptation  which  was  now 
offered  to  her  avowedly  aristocratic  predilec- 
tions. A  yoimg  friend  of  his  own  age.  Lord 
Westport,  son  of  Lord  Altamont,  a  friend  of 
his  father's,  invited  him  at  this  time  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Ireland,  there  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  with  him ;  an  invitation  which 
hia  mother  allowed  him  to  accept  And  here 
follows  a  very  brilliant  season  of  ei\jo}'ment 
for  a  schoolboy  of  fourteen.  He  immediately 
found  himself  his  own  master,  and  thrown  in- 
to the  best  society,  which  he  was  fully  calcu- 
lated to  enjoy,  and,  considering  his  youth,  to 
ahine  in.  He  joined  hU  friend  at  Eton,  and 
stayed  time  enough  there  to  form  aristocratic 
acquaintances  amongst  the  boys,  and  to  re- 
ceive some  civilities  from  royalty  itself ;  for 
his  friend,  as  a  grandwn  of  Lord  Howe,  was 
much  noticed  by  tlie  lung,  and  our  author  was 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  as  his  chosen  com- 
panion, invited  wilh  him.  He  records  a  con- 
venation  witli  George  the  Third,  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  behaved  with  more  Uian  boyish 
sense  and  tact,  and  afterwards  waa  invited 
with  his  fiicnd  to  a  ball  at  the  Castle.  His 
account  of  this  scene  is  illustrative  of  his 
speculative  vein,  which  was  even  now  working 
in  him,  as,  indeed,  was  every  subsequent  view 
and  thought,  weighty  or  trivial.   His  prioci- 
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pies  were  eesthetic;  he  saw  a  philosophy  in 
scenes,  splendors,  and  spectacles,  and  was  not 
easy  till  he  could  account  for  the  pleasures 
his  eyes  received,  and  trace  them  to  tbdr 
causes.  The  art  of  dancing  is  not  often,  in  our 
modem  days,  treated  with  so  high  and  solemn 
a  rmpect  as  we  here  find  it.  We  ourselves 
think  hia  theory  about  country-dances  a  use- 
ful one.  People  will  dance,  and  we  believe 
that  dancing  might  be  made  a  higher  and 
more  estimable  pleasure  than  it  is  In  these 
polking,  whirling  days;  Sir  John  Davies* 
"  Orchestra  "  elevates  the  performance  into  a 
high  rank  among  supersensual  things;  it  is 
therefore  that  in  these  serious  pages  we  ven- 
ture on  a  long  and  characteristic  extracL 

"The  invitation  was,  of  course,  on  my 
friend's  account ;  but  her  majesty  had  con- 
descended to  direct  that  I,  as  his  visitor, 
should  be  specially  included.  Lord  West- 
port,  young  as  he  was,  had  become  toferably 
mdifferent  about  such  things ;  but  to  me  suon 
a  scene  was  a  novelty;  and,  on  that  account, 
it  was  settled  we  should  go  as  early  as 
was  permissible.  We  did  go  :  and  I  was  not 
sorr)'  to  have  had  the  gratmcation  of  witness- 
ing (if  it  were  but  for  once  or  twice)  tho' 
splendors  of  a  royal  party.  But,  after  the- 
first  edge  of  expectation  was  token  o$  after 
the  vague  uncertainties  of  rustic  ignorance 
had  pven  place  to  absolute  realities,  and  the 
eye  had  become  a  little  fomiliar  with  the 
flashing  of  the  jewelry,  I  began  to  suffer 
under  the  constraints  incident  to  a  young 
person  in  such  a  situation — the  situation, 
namely,  of  sedentary  passiveness,  where  one 
is  noted  upon,  but  does  not  act.  The  music, 
in  fact,  was  all  that  continued  to  delight  me; 
and,  but  for  ihat,  I  believe,  I  should  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  avoiding  so  monstrous  an 
indecorum  as  yawning.  I  revise  this  faulty 
expression,  however  on  the  spot:  not  the 
music  only  it  was,  but  the  music  combined 
with  the  dandng,  that  so  deeply  impressed 
me.  The  ball-room— a  temporary  erection, 
with  something  of  the  character  of  a  pavilion 
about  it — wore  an  elegant  and  festal  air ;  the 
part  allotted  to  the  dancers  being  fenced  off 
by  a  gilded  lattice-work,  and  ornamented 
beautifully  from  the  upper  part  with  drooprag 
festoons  of  flowers.  But  all  the  luxury  that 
spoke  to  the  e^-e  merely,  faded  at  once  by  the 
side  of  impassioned  dancing,  sustained  by  im- 
passioned music.  Of  all  the  scenes  which 
this  world  offers,  none  is  to  me  so  profoundly 
interesting,  none  (I  say  it  deliberately)  so- 
affecting,  as  the  spectacle  of  men  and  women 
floating  through  tne  mazes  of  a  dance ;  under 
these  condidona,  however,  that  the  music 
shall  be  rich,  resmiant,  and  festal,  the  ezecth- 
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tion  of  the  dancers  perfect,  and  the  dance 
itself  of  a  character  to  admit  of  free,  fluent, 
and  continuoua  motion.  But  this  last  con- 
dition will  be  soiuht  vainly  in  the  quadrilles, 
&e.,  irhich  hare  for  so  many  years  banished 
the  trutv  beautiful  eountry-aancta  native  to 
England.  Those  irhose  taste  and  sensibility 
ireie  so  defective  as  to  substitute  for  the 
beautiful  in  dancing  the  merely  diffiadt, 
were  sure,  in  the  end,  to  transfer  the  deprava- 1 
tions  of  tfais  art  from  the  opera-house  to  the  | 
flocffi  of  private  ball-rooms.  The  tendencies  i 
even  then  were  in  that  direction :  but  as  yet 
they  had  not  attained  their  final  stage :  and  , 
the  English  country-dance  was  still  in  estima- 1 
tion  at  the  courts  of  princes.  Now,  of  all ' 
dances,  this  is  the  only  one  as  a  class,  of  which 
you  can  truly  describe  the  motion  to  be  con- 
iinuoiu,  that  is,  not  interrupted  or  fitful,  but 
nnfoldui^  its  fine  mazes  with  the  equabilinr  of 
liffht  in  Its  diffusion  through  free  space.  And 
wnerever  the  music  happens  to  oe  not  of  a 
light,  trivial  character,  but  charged  with  the 
■j)irit  of  festal  pleasure,  and  the  performers 
in  the  dance  so  br  skilful  as  to  betray  no 
awkwardness  verging  on  the  ludicrous,  I  be- 
.  lieve  diRt  many  people  feel  as  1  feel  in  such 
drcumstances,  viz.  derive  from  the  spectacle 
the  very  grandest  form  of  passionate  sadness 
which  can  belong  to  any  spectacle  whatsoever. 
Sadness  is  not  the  exact  word ;  nor  is  there 
any  word  in  any  language  (because  none  in 
the  finest  languages)  which  exactly  expresses 
the  state ;  since  it  is  not  a  depressing,  but  a 

most  elevatuig  atate  to  which  I  allude." 
•  ••••• 

**  From  all  which  the  reader  may  compre- 
hend, if  he  should  not  happen  experimentally 
to  hare  felt  that  a  spectacle  of  young  men 
and  women, ^wtnj^  through  the  mazes  of  an 
intricate  dance  under  a  full  volume  of  music, 
taken  with  all  the  circumRtantial  adjuncts  of 
such  a  scene  in  rich  men's  halls ;  the  blaze  of 
lighta  and  jewels,  the  life,  the  motion,  the  sea- 
like undulation  of  heads,  the  interweaving  of 
the  figures,  the  ivaicvK^jjav  or  self-revolving, 
both  of  the  dancing  ajjd  the  music,  *  never 
ending,  still  beginning,'  and  the  continual 
regeneration  of  order  from  a  system  of  mo- 
tions which  forever  touch  the  very  brink  of 
confusion ;  that  such  a  spectacle,  with  such 
circumstances,  may  happen  to  be  capable  of 
exciting  and  sustaining  the  very  grandest 
emotions  of  philosophic  melancholy  to  which 
the  human  spirit  is  open.  The  reason  is,  in 
port,  that  such  a  scene  jiresents  a  sort  of 
mask  of  human  life,  with  itn  whole  equipage 
of  }»omps  and  glories,  lU  luxury  of  sight  and 
sound.  Its  hours  of  golden  youth,  and  the 
interminable  revolution  of  ages  hurrying  aAer 
ages,  and  one  generation  treading  upon  the 
'fiying  foototeps  of  uiotber;  whilst  oil  the 


while  the  overruling-  mumc  attempen 
mind  to  the  spectacle,  the  anhjeet  ts  tk 
object,  the  beholder  to  die  wod."— T«Li 

pp.  205,  206. 

A  chapter  headed,  **  The  Nation  of  LenAii,' 
is  a  curious  specimen  of  our  author's  pom 
of  digreaaioD.   All  people  of  any  Etenn 
name  are  expected,  if  they  aee  Londoe  Ir 
the  first  time  after  they  hwe  rnehed  a  ikiA> 
ing  age,  to  have  sometlung  pointed  mi 
emphatic  to  say  about  it.    It  must  ban  hm 
on  this  principle  that  Mr.  De  Qoincey  Bodff- 
took  his  task  of  recording'  his  first  hnpmniai; 
but  finding  that  hia  impresaiona  of  Lcxtin 
were  really  nothmg  at  all — that  in  ftet  thne 
was  no  opportunity  of  forming  any — he  Mi 
the  occasion  for  an  indulgence  in  absolatefr 
cursiveness,  not  without  pssaagva  of  detp 
thought,  nor  imamuung  as  a  specimen  tt  «■ 
author's  manner,  so  socm  as  we  tai  Ait 
nothing  is  to  be  learnt  on  the  snbjeet  |BK 
posed.   Forty  closely  printed  pages  are  ifBt 
on  this  nominal  toiac;  the  fint,  leyb'wfcly 
enough,  on  deserilnng  the  roadi  and  Ar 
traffic  which  lead  up  to  this  great  ccbIr; 
only  these  the  boys  did  not  see, — as,  to  mid 
dust,  they  posted  in  bye-waj-s.  Bo«m, 
they  got  into  the  Edgeware-road,  and  «tre 
locked  once  or  twice  in  a  stream  of  csni^H. 
"What  had  they  conae  for?**  he  asks;  "to 
see  London  P  "   But  for  this  task  only  thm 
hours  and  a-half  were  allowed,  as  tberhid 
appointed  to  dine  at  Porters,  the  teat  of  Idri 
Westport's  grandfhther,  that  same  eieniog. 
Here  dien  is  a  tangent  from  which  to  ffoC 
The  proportion  of  time  to  the  thing*  to  be 
seen  within  that  time,  is  suggestive  of  diipn- 
portions  generally.   Three  times,  onr  asikor 
tells  us,  he  had  had  his  taate,  i.e.  his  seoierf 
proportions,  memorably  outraged.   It  ii  of 
course  in  keeping  with  a  mind  like  his,  ibi 
these  similar  outrages  should  have  as  littl' 
relation  as  possible  in  all  common  judgmont 
with  the  disproportion  under  question.  V* 
first  instance,  then,  is  when  he  saw  a  puntiB; 
of  Cape  Horn,  "which  seemed  almost  tret- 
Bon^bty  below  its  rank  and  office  in  this  vofi' 
— as  the  terminal  abutment  of  our  migli^ 
continent   How  ashamed  we  ahould  be  7 
that  Cape  should  ever  be  seen  from  the  nooa.' 
At  this  sally  he  glances  off  to  relate  hov> 
party  of  Englishmen,  ascending  Moonl  Stot 
to  see  the  sun  rise,  were  so  di^usted  at  the 
fiulure  of  splendor  in  this  Itniiiary,  thil  tkj 
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tmanimooBty  hiBsed  him — with  apologetic  ez- 
pUnatioDS  from  our  author  excuiing  the  sun 
for  his  shortcomings. 

'The  next  example  is  the  final  ceremonial 
valediction  of  Oarrick  from  his  stage,  where- 
in professing  to  take  leave  of  the  world,  he 
«ould  only  say  brewell  to  an  audience — the 
author  branching  off  here  into  compariaonn 
of  the  nze  of  Dntry  Lane  and  the  Grous 
Maximus.  'The  last  di^>roportion  is  this 
neoesntjr  of  seeing  London  in  three  hoars. 
The  boys  very  sensibly  decide  upon  either  S. 
Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey,  to  be  seen  as 
a  representative  of  London,  and  to  detet^ 
mine  the  doubtfiil  point,  they  toss  up. 
Htada  come  up  for  the  Abbey,  but  as  each 
proves  to  have  a  preference  for  the  other 
they  try  again,  and  then  h&tdt  were  the  Ca- 
thedral. But  here  that  one  touch  of  nature 
which  makes  the  whole  world  kin  occurs. 
The  feea  naturally  offended  these  young 
sightseera;  they  were  disgusted  by  applica- 
tions for  twopeneea.  The  aubjeet  ia  augges- 
tive,  and  we  laj  brewell  to  S.  Faul'a :  for 
fees  at  ehuxdiea  and  piAlie  biuldings  remind 
tiie  author  of  other  restrictions,  more  oppres- 
sive than  fees,  in  public  libraries,  and  these 
occupy  three  pages,  enriched  by  a  long  note 
on  the  subject  of  copyright  It  is  time  now 
to  leave  London,  if  their  dinner  appointment 
is  to  be  kept.  They  arrive  in  time,  and  meet 
at  dinner  a  Lord  Morton,  who  had  once  been 
engaged  to  a  lady  who  had  had  an  extraor- 
dinary presentiment  of  her  premature  death ; 
and  the  story  is  told  at  length.  This  Lord 
Morton  distinguished  our  author  by  particu- 
lar compUownts  on  a  certun  prise  copy  of 
Latin  venea,  which  had  taken  the  third 
place,  and  was  deaerring  in  hia  lordship's 
opinion  of  the  firsL  This  kindness  is  ac- 
knowledged at  great  length,  going  into  the 
question  of  the  author's  amount  of  value  for 
intellectuol  distinction,  and  his  just  opinion, 
that  with  his  degree  of  talent,  he  might  have 
made  a  poet  for  hit  own  day,  but  not  the 
more  genuine  poet  of  all  lime;  with  some 
very  just  remarks  on  poetry  in  general. 
They  return  now  to  Eton,  and  attend  the 
Koyal  Ball,  of  which  we  have  already  given 
the  description  in  part.  It  ends  by  a  long 
digresnve  fhcetioua  account  of  the  schoolboy 
language  "  Ziph,"  In  vhush  he  and  his  com- 
panion convened  on  tUa  occasion,  tracbg  it 
np  to  Ninevdi,  and  involving  an  anecdote  of 
tagging  at  Wincheatcr,  in  whiah  bobw  boja 


were  nightly  compelled  to  traverse  the  sewera 
of  that  ancient  city,  to  the  injury  of  their 
health.  Soon  after  the  young  travellers  Idt 
Eton  for  Ireland,  passing  through  Wales,  the 
scenery  of  which  is  criticized  with  considera- 
ble discernment.  There  their  tutor  suddenly 
left  them,  under  some  unexplained  pique;. 
This,  as  a  mystery,  reminds  Mr.  De  Quinoey 
of  other  mysteries  totally  irrelevant,  of  which 
be  gives  the  history  with  oommenta  and 
monL  Next  the  voyage  ia  described,  and  at 
l^gth  they  arrive  at  Dublm.  This  resum^ 
under  the  head  of  sedng  "  London,"  is  givm 
as  a  specimen  of  the  intellectual  efiiu't  ex* 
acted  very  frequently  from  Mr.  De  Quincey** 
readers.  They  can  never  be  sure  of  thor 
ground,  nor  can  hope  for  a  moment's  repose 
on  any  one  subject  The  consequences  on 
the  attention  are  often  fotal.  The  faculty  of 
wandering  is  one  very  easily  imparted  by  a 
writer  to  his  readers,  only  we  find  ourselves 
preferring  our  own  vranderings  to  our  au- 
thor's— and  fairly  come  to  a  stand,  though 
we  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  a 
good  deal  to  say  that  we  should  be  glad  to 
read,  if  only  it  could  be  set  forth  with  sov^ 
thing  like  method,  not  in  a  disorder  which 
quite  damps  and  palls  the  intellectual  appe- 
tite. Yet  this  is  a  vain  wish — a  prosy  dis- 
cursive habit  of  mind,  has  a  deeper  root 
of  evil  than  mere  want  of  method.  There  is 
too  often  a  love  of  display  in  it,  a  small  van- 
ity for  parading  stores  of  knowledge  and 
memory,  which  deprives  the  mind  of  vigor 
and  power  to  pursue  a  train  of  connected 
thought  One  thing,  such  writers  and  talkera 
seem  to  have  more  at  heart  than  the  eludda- 
tion  of  their  subject,  and  that  is  the  exhibi- 
tion of  themselves.  Yet  these  sound  like 
harsh  judgments,  when  we  find  our  author 
conscious  of  his  own  habit  of  mmd,  as  in  the 
following  passage 

"  My  last  two  chapters,  very  slenderly  con- 
nected with  Birmingham,  are  yet  made  to 
rise  out  of  it ;  the  one  out  of  Birmingham's 
own  relation  to  the  topic  concerned  (vie 
Travdling^  and  the  other  (viz.  mjf  hroVur) 
out  of  its  reUtion  to  all  possible  times  in  my 
earlier  life,  and  therefore,  whf  not  to  all  pos- 
sible places?  Anyiehere  introduced,  the 
chapter  was  partially  out  of  its  place ;  as  well 
then  to  introduce  it  in  Birmingham  as  else- 
where. Somewhat  arbitrary  episodes,  there* 
fore,  are  these  two  last  cbsptera ;  yet  still 
endurable  as  occurring  in  a  work  confessedly 
rambling,  and  whose  very  duty  lies  in  the 
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radiating  hU  mind.    The   history  of  tb 


pleftMuit  paths  of  vagrancy.  Pretending  only 
to  amuse  my  reader,  or  pretending  chiefly  to 
ikatf  however  much  I  may  have  sought,  or 
«ta//  seek,  to  interest  him  occasionally 
through  his  profounder  affections,  I  enjoy  a 
privilege  of  neglecting  harsher  logic,  and 
connecting  the  separate  sections  of  these 
•ketches,  not  bv  ropes  and  cables,  but  by 
thieada  of  aerial  gossamer." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  3fi0. 

It  is  a  mistake  at  any  rate,  if  nothing 
worse,  to  suppose  this  deliberate  habit  of 
digrctsion  agreeable.  The  English  mind  is 
impatient  at  anything  so  unbunnesa^like. 
We  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  to  find  that 
Mr.  De  Quincey  refers  to  America  as  the 
country  to  which  he  looks  for  sympathy,  and 
which  first  appreciated,  and  called  for  a  col- 
lection and  reprint  of  bis  scattered  papers. 
So  frightful  a  prolixity  penetrates  and  per- 
vades the  literature  of  that  country,  so  auda- 
eiotis  are  the  claims  of  its  authors  upon  the 
time  and  attention  of  thnr  readers,  that  by 
oompaiison  Mr.  De  Quincey  might  seem  rea- 
sonable in  his  demands.  Practice  may  have 
mftde  American  readers  so  skilful  in  gather- 
ing the  precious  ore  of  thought  from  out  of 
the  ddbris  amongst  which  it  lies  scattered, 
that  they  may  hare  become  unconscious  of  the 
labor.  Certain  it  is  that  our  author's  preface 
alludes  to  much  flattering  comment  and  criti- 
cifm  reaching  him,  through  private  means, 
from  his  transatlantic  readers. 

It  might  have  been  well  to  introduce  eariier 
some  dates  into  our  sketch.  They  occur  but 
seldom  in  the  book  itself;  but  we  gather  that  i         '        '  . 

our  authorwa.  bom  about  the  vear  1786  ; '     "The  younger  lady,  on  the  other  hand 

it  »  I.'    •     .    i\  ^.t'    .    1.    1  '    •   ,onn  L       Lady  trrol  8  siater,  Heavens  »ii»t 

that  h.s  visit  to  Dublin  took  place  m  1800, 1  ^     j^^t      •  f^^^  j^^^ 

two  years  after  the  rebelhon,  of  which  be  i  frp^  her  eyee,  hir  step,  her  voice,  her 
gives  the  history  nt  length— as  he  heard  it  1  ner !  She  was  Irish,  and  the  very  impenoos- 
constantly  described  in  general  society  there ;  I  lion  of  innocent  gaiety,  such  as  we  fina  oftescr 
that  thirty-three  years  after  this  time  the  ma-  j  perhaps,  amongst  Irish  women  than  those  </ 
jority  of  these  pnpere  were  written;  and  «ny  oilier  country.  Mourning,  I  have  said, 
added  to  Hubsequently,  first  for  the  American  [^^'^  ''7*'  swterly  consideration,  the 

edition   pub  Jed  pUly  in    1848.  and ;  t^^'^LTra-m 
nnally  for  the  present  republication ;  at  which 
time  we  conclude  the  author  to  be  approach- 
ing  his  seventieth    year.     The  "  English 


event  is  curious,  as  showing  the  moztHd  eoafi- 
tion  of  a  mind  so  unfortunately  in  advance  cf 
its  age,  and  probably  subject  to  an  aeote 
dread  of  ridicule.  The  scene  ia  the  iak  tt 
an  Irish  pasaage-boat,  on  which  he  and  im 
young  friend  were  returning  from  a  visit  is 
some  noble  family  at  a  distance  from  DnUa 
On  board  was  a  lady  (with  her  iaiHljr  <f 
daughters),  described  as  an  awfnl  petaooip; 
a  wit,  a  blue-stodung,  a  leader  of  ton  k  Suil^ 
lin.  Attracted  hy  the  intelligence  tiiM  i 
young  lord  was  on  deck,  ahe  left  her  idm- 
ment  m  the  cabin ;  and  ascertaining  from  Uic 
French  valet  the  title  and  condition  of  tbe 
two  young  travellers,  she  applied  beiwir 
sedulously  to  flatter  tbe  lord,  and  to  huatiie 
his  companion,  whom  she  chose  to  regard  si 
a  toad-eater.  All  this  sounds  impiobsbk 
enough,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  yoalh  » 
took  it,  and  struggled  in  rain  against  tbe  fire 
of  her  wit  and  sarcasm,  magnifying  the  inei- 
dent  into  one  of  tbe  turning  pcHnta  of  lus  Efc 

"  The  narrow  bounds  of  our  dedc  made  i 
not  easy  to  get  beyond  tadking-caBge;  ui 
thus  it  happened,  that  for  two  hours  I  stood 

the  worst  of  this  bright  lady's  feud.  M 
length  the  tables  turned.  Two  ladies  ap- 
peared slowly  ascending  from  the  cabin,  bott 
in  deepest  mourning,  but  else  as  difierent  is 
aspect  as  summer  and  winter.  The  elder  « 
the  Countess  of  Errol,  then  mourning  sn 
fiiction  which  had  laid  her  life  desowte,  aad 
admitted  of  ho  human  consoLation." 


'  But  all  things  else  aboat  her  drawn 
From  Mav-time  and  the  cheerful  dawa.' 


Opium  Eater,"  appeared  in  the  "London 
Magazine"  in  1821,  before  those  wandering 
habits  had  gained  their  present  master}'. 

But  to  return  now  from  the  author,  with  his 
mature  faults,  to  the  gifted  boy  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen.   No  longer,  however,  a  boy  at  that  I  Sr«JL"..Ji'T/TS 
age.  but  prematurely  a  man  .  a.  hi  himself !  flVri!.'.?:^. 


Odious  blue-stocking  of  Belfast  and  DubEn 
as  some  would  call  vou,  how  I  hated  yon  vf 
to  that  moment!  half  an  hour  after,  he 
grateful  I  felt  for  the  hostility  which  bad  pro- 
cured  me  such  an  alliance.  One  minute  wf- 
ficed  to  put  the  quick-witted  roung  Irishwo- 
man in  possession  of  our  -  little  drama,  and 
the  several  parts  we  were  playing.  To  k»k 
was  to  understand,  to  wish  was  to  execnte. 


eiplains,  on  the  oceasioa  of  the  first  dawn  of  i  »ith  this  ardent  child  of  naiure.  lie 
love  and  reverence  &t  the  gentle  sex  first  ir-  j  Spcnserli  Bmdamant^  wilb  martial  acofa  ikt 
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couched  her  Unce  on  the  side  of  the  party 
wattetmg  wrong.  Her  rank,  as  sister-in-law 
to  the  Constable  of  Scotland,  gvn  ber^  some 
advantage  for  winning  a  favorable  audience ; 
and  throwing  her  cgia  over  me,  she  extended 
that  benefit  to  myself.  Road  was  now  made 
perferce  for  me  also;  my  replies  were  no 
longer  stifled  in  noise  and  laughter.  Per- 
sonalities were  banished ;  literature  was  ex- 
tensively discussed;  and  that  is  a  subject 
which,  o&ring  tittle  room  to  argument,  offers 
the  widest  to  eloquent  display.  T  had  im- 
mense reading;  vast  command  of  words, 
which  somewhat  diminished  as  ideas  and 
doubts  multiplied;  and,  speaking  no  longer 
to  a  deaf  audience,  but  to  a  generous  and  in- 
dulgent protectress,  I  threw  out,  as  from  a 
eomucopia,  my  illustratiTe  details  and  tmoI- 
kctions ;  trivial  enough,  periups,  as  I  might 
now  think,  but  the  more  uitelli^le  to  my 
present  ciicle.  It  might  seem  too  much  the 
ease  of  a  storm  in  a  slop-basin,  if  I  were  to 
spend  any  words  upon  the  revolution  which 
ensued.  Suffice  it,  that  I  remained  the  lion 
of  that  companv  which  had  prenously  been 
most  insultingly  facetious  at  my  expense; 
and  the  mtellectual  lady  finally  declared  the 
air  of  the  deck  unpleannL"— VoL  L  ppu  356 
-360. 

The  sensations  consequent  on  this  event  he 
calls  a  **  revolution ; "  not  that  he  fell  in  love 
with  the  lady  her»el(  but  benoeforth  with  the 
ideal  of  womanhood. 

**  It  fixed  a  great  era  of  change  in  my  life ; 
and  this  newH^m  idea,  being  agreeable  to 
the  uniform  tendendea  of  mjr  own  natture— 
that  is,  lofty  and  aa^ring — tt  governed  my 
life  with  great  power  and  with  moat  lalutary 
rifects."— VoL  I  p.  361. 

Ladies  were  destined  thus  prematurely  to 
influence  his  character,  for  on  parting  with 
Lord  Westport,  he  now  joined  his  sister  at 
Laxton,  the  seat  of  Lord  Carbery  on  a  visit  to 
his  mother's  fnend.  Lady  Carbery,  a  beauti- 
ful woman  whom  he  had  known  from  his  in- 
haey,  while  she  was  yet  a  girl  of  remarkable 
talent  end  of  a  chaneter  wluch  made  her,  in 
Ilia  eyes,  a  worthy  succesaor  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor's pttronesB  of  that  name.  The  fetes 
were  certainly  against  our  young  gentleman 
keeping  his  head,  and  if  there  are  suspicions 
of  vanity  attached  to  later  life,  how  can  we 
wonder  when  the  seeds  were  so  industriously 
shown  in  his  youth  ?  Uis  hostess'  first  act  on 
his  arrival,  was  to  draw  him  aside  and  beg 
him,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  to  enter- 
tain and  draw  out  her  only  other  male  guest. 
Lord  Maney^whoi  with  hit  wife,  was  on  a 
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visit  there.   The  pair  are  designated  Cymon 

and  Iphigenia. 

"  And  yet  for  a  service  of  that  nature,  could 
she  reasonably  rely  upon  me?  Odious  is  the 
hobble-de-hoy  to  the  mature  young  man. 
Generally  speaking,  that  cannot  be  derued. 
But  in  me,  though  naturally  the  sh^'est  of 
of  human  beings,  intense  commerce  with  men 
of  every  rank,  nom  the  lughest  to  the  lowest, 
had  availed  to  dissipate  ail  arrears  of  mou- 
vaisehtmte;  I  could  talk  upon  innumerable 
subjects;  and,  as  the  readiest  means  of  enteN 
ing  immediately  upon  business,  I  was  fresh, 
from  Ireland  —  knew  multitudes  of  those 
whom  Lord  Massey  cither  knew  or  felt  an 
interest  in — and,  at  that  happy  period  of  life, 
found  it  eary,  with  three  or  four  glasses  of 
wine,  to  calf  back  the  golden  spirits  which 
were  now  so  often  deserting  me.  Renovated, 
meantime,  by  a  hot  bath,  I  was  ready,  at  the 
seomd  aommons  of  the  dinner*bell,  and  de- 
scended a  new  creature  to  the  drawing-roon. 
Here  I  was  preimted  to  the  noble  lord  and 
his  wife.  I^rd  Massey  was  in  figiire  shortish, 
but  broad  and  stout,  and  wore  an  amiable 
expression  of  face.  That  I  could  execute 
Lady  Corbery's  commisuon,  I  felt  satisfied  at 
once.  And,  accordinglyt  vlien  the  ladies  had 
retired  from  the  dining-room,  I  found  an  easy 
opening,  in  various  circumstances  connected 
with  the  Laxton  stables,  for  introducing  natu- 
rally a  picturesque  and  contrasting  sketch  of 
the  stud  and  the  stables  at  Westport.''— Vol. 
ii.  p.  4. 

To  us,  who  cannot  witness  the  grace  whidi 
it  is  implied  made  all  this  easy  and  natural, 
it  all  sounds  rather  insufferable,  though  we 
doubt  after  alL  whether  he  was  quite  the 
puppy  hn  maturer  self  takes  pride  in  depict- 
ing. Lord  Massey  must,  however,  have  hem 
a  good-natured  nobleman  to  endure  the  oon- 
descension  of  this  young  genius,  so  skilled  in 
adapting  his  conversation  to  the  level  of  his 
capadty. 

**  Horses  had  formed  the  natural  and  intro- 
ductory topic  of  conversation  between  us. 
What  we  severally  knew  of  Ireland,  though 
in  dtfierent  quarters — what  we  both  knew  of 
Laxton,  the  barbaric  splendor  and  the  dvil* 
ized  splendor,  had  naturally  an  interest  for  us 
both  in  thdr  contrasu  (at  one  time  so  metmy 
esque,  at  another  so  grotesque),  which  illu- 
minated our  separate  recollections.  But  my 
iiutdc  initinet  soon  made  me  aware  that  a 
jealousy  was  gathering  in  Lord  Massey's 
mind  around  such  a  topic,  as  though  too 
ostentatiously  levelled  to  ms  particularuiowl- 
edge,  or  to  his  animal  condition  of  taste. 
But  easily  I  slipped  off  into  another  key. 
At  Laxton,  it  happened  that  the  lUnary  was 
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excellent  Founded  by  whom,  I  never  beard : 
but  certainly,  when  used  by  a  aystemstic 
lieader,  it  showed  itself  to  have  been  system- 
atically collected  ;  it  stretched  pretty  equably 
through  two  centuries,  viz.  from  about  1600 
to  18M),  and  might  perhajis  amount  to  17,000 
■volumes.  LorOIassey  was  far  from  illiter- 
ate ;  and  his  interest  in  books  was  unaffected, 
if  I^ted,  and  too  often  interrupted  by  de- 
fective kiuwledge.** — Vol  iL  pp.  11,  12. 

Lord  Massey  was  sby,  and,  as  an  Irishman 
of  defective  education,  was  afraid  of  English 
society ;  his  young  friend's  knowledge  of  the 
vorld  thus  combated  these  fears: — 

"In  vain  I  suggested  to  him  that  most  of 
vhat  passed  amongst  &rdgners  and  amongst 
Irishmen  for  En^ish  hauteur  was  pure  re- 
serve, which,  among  all  people  that  were 
bound  over  by  the  inevitable  restraints  of 
their  rank  (imposing,  it  must  be  remembered, 
jmlous  duties  as  well  as  privileges),  was  sure 
to  become  the  operative  feeling.  I  contended, 
that  in  the  English  situation  there  was  no 
escaping  this  English  reserve,  except  by  great 
impudence  and  defective  sensibility ;  and  that, 
if  examined,  reserve  was  the  truest  expres- 
sion of  reapect  towards  those  who  vrere  its 
otgecta."— Vol.  il  p.  20. 

But  his  cares  were  not  confined  to  Lord 
Massey,  Lady  Carbery,  ^fted  and  highly  edu- 
cated, made  him  her  tutor  and  adviser  on  the 
most  momentous  sjil^ects. 

**  To  cultivate  religious  knowledge  in  an  In- 
tellectual way,  she  very  well  understood  that 
she  must  study  divinity.  And  she  relied  upon 
me  for  assisting  her.  Not  that  she  made  the 
mistake  of  ascribing  to  me  any  knowledge  on 
that  subject;  but  I  could  learn  ;  and  whatso- 
ever I  had  learned,  she  knew,  by  experience, 
that  I  could  make  abundantly  plain  to  her 
understanding.  Wherever  I  did  not  under- 
stand, I  was  far  too  uncere  to  dissemble  that 
fact.  Where  I  did  understand,  I  could  enable 
her  to  understand. 

"On  the  subject  of  theology,  it  was  not 
easy  indeed  for  anybody,  man  or  boy,  to  be 
more  ign(»ant  than  mysell  Mt  studies  in 
that  field  had  been  none  at  all.  Nor  was 
thu  any  suUect  fbr  wonder,  or  (considering 
my  age)  for  olame.  In  reality,  to  make  the- 
ology into  a  captivating  study  fbr  the  ^oung, 
it  must  be  translated  into  a  controversial  the- 
ology." 

•       •       •       *       •  « 

"  But,  whilst  I  was  ignorant  of  theology, 
Bs  a  direct  and  separate  Dranch  of  study,  the 
points  are  so  many  at  which  theolcwy  inoscu- 
lates vrith  philosophy,  and  with  endless  casual 
and  random  suggestions  of  the  self-prompted 
reasoi,  tint  ineritabljr  from  that  saiue  mo- 
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ment  in  which  I  began  to  find  a  motive  fbr 
directing  my  thoughts  to  this  new  subject,  I 
wanted  not  something  to  eay  that  might  have 
perplexed  an  antagonist,  or  (in  delauh  of 
such  a  vicious  associate)  that  might  have 
amused  a  friend,  more  especially  a  friend  so 
predisposed  to  a  high  estimate  of  myself  as 
Lady  Carbery.  Sometimes  I  did  more  than 
amuse  her :  I  startled  her,  and  I  even  Mar- 
tied  myself,  with  distinctions  that  to  tins  hoar 
strike  me  as  mofoundly  just,  and  as  undeni»* 
bly  novel.**— Vol.  ii.  pp.  44-46. 

We  need  not  go  into  these  these  difficul- 
ties, though  they  occupy  many  pages,  leading 
us  to  a  diBquisition  whether  they  were  original 
or  not :  and  though  found  in  the  books  of 
philosophers,  he  satisfies  himself  justly  tiiat 
they  were  so  in  him,  as  he  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  the  said  philosophers.  The 
young  instructor  soon  pronounced  that  n<K 
body  could  be  a  theologian  without  a  knowl- 
'edge  of  Greek,  which  Lady  Carbery  must 
le&m  as  a  preliminary ;  and  she  very  soon  did 
attain,  under  his  tutorship,  a  power  of  read- 
ing t)ie  Greek  Testament. 

No  wonder  that  under  sneh  a  stimulus  he 
writes  : — 

"  To  teach  is  to  learn ;  according  to  an  old 
experience,  it  is  the  very  best  mode  of  leam> 
ing — the  surest  and  the  shortest.  And  heocc^ 
perhaits,  it  may  be,  that  in  the  middle  wes 
b^  the  monkish  word  Kholims  was  meant  in- 
differently he  that  learned  and  he  that  teuriit. 
Never  in  any  equal  number  of  months  nad 
my  understanding  so  much  expanded  as  dur- 
ing this  visit  to  Laxton.  The  incessant  de- 
mand made  upon  me  by  Lady  Carbery  for 
solutions  of  the  many  difficulties  besetting 
the  study  of  divinity  and  the  Gretk  Testa- 
ment, or  for  such  approximations  to  solutions 
as  my  resources  would  furnish,  forced  me  into 
a  preternatural  tension  of  all  the  faculties  ap- 
plicable to  that  purpose.  Lady  Carbery  in- 
sisted upon  calling  me  her  *  Admirable  (>ich- 
ton  ; '  and  it  was  in  vain  that  I  demurred  to 
this  honorary  title  upon  two  grounds — first, 
as  being  one  towards  which  I  had  no  natimU 
aptitudes  or  predisposing  advantages;  sec- 
ondly (which  made  her  stare),  as  carrrinff 
with  it  no  real  or  enviable  distincUmi.*''— V<£ 
iL  p.  S8. 

Can  we  wonder  after  this  intoucating  life 
— after  six  months  constant  converse  with 
grown  men,  during  his  visit  to  Ireland,  fre- 
quently upon  topics  of  the  gravest  order,  and 
after  this  more  delightful  intercourse  as  the 
chosen  friend  and  tutor  of  a  distinguished 
lady,  that  a  return  to  school-life  should  appear 
distasteful  to  our  young  heroP  Be  remoQ- 
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atnted,  leaaoaed,  wtgaoi  irith  Iu»  moUm 
and  gnaidiaiu  in  vain.  It  wu  dedded  that 
aa  bis  patrimony  was  analt  (£lfiO  a-j'ear),  it 
vouM  be  denrable  for  biro  to  trr  one  of  the 
exhibitions  of  Maocheeter  Qr&mmar-Bohool ; 
and  thither  he  went,  with  a  reluctance,  dis- 
dain and  abhorrence  of  his  position  which 
may  .be  imagined.  An  imlooked-for  allevia- 
tioD  of  its  miseries,  howeTer,  occurred  at 
first.  A  strange  eonrse  of  events  brought 
Lady  Carbery  herself  to  Manchester  for  six 
months,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  that 
be  sbould  spend  every  evening  at  her  house. 
While  this  lasted,  be  fotmd  life  endurable  i 
but  on  her  depannft  he  put  into  pnotioe  bis 
kmg-fbrmed  resolution,  an4  xan  away.  Not 
that  this  independent  step  was  thus  vulgarly 
de^Wted  in  the  "Opium  Eater,"  where  it  is 
to  be  found  narrated  at  AiU  length,  and  with 
a  great  deal  of  impressive  language ;  but  so 
it  was.  The  miseries  which  followed  upon 
bis  Bight,  hunger  approaching  to  starvation, 
and  which  laid  the  seeds  of  that  complaint 
for  which  he  had  recourse  to  opium  as  an  al- 
leviation ;  the  strange  companionship  he 
formed  in  his  sad  rambles  for  weeks  and 
mondis  in  London,  moneyless,  and  almost 
houseless,  are  there  rdated  in  a  strain  partly 
patbeUe  and  partly  arrogant,  but  whioh  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  ever  read 
them,  and  whkh  aonnd  stranger  still  in  con- 
traat  with  the  brilliant  life  which  preceded  it, 
i  and  which  was,  in  fiwt,  its  cause.  Nothing 

could  induce  him  to  reveal  his  retreat  to  bis 
guardians,  lest  he  should  be  forced  to  return 
to  the  hated  Ixfndage  of  school ;  of  which, 
however,  it  should  be  explained  that  he  had 
nothing  whatever  to  complain,  except  that  it 
WMSchooI.  At  length — it  is  not  explained  how 
— hia  friends  traced  him.  He  went  home  to 
his  mother,  and  after  a  short,  and  probably 
very  onoomforlable  stayt  entered  at  Oxford ; 
with  which  iaet  these  sketofaet  of  personal 
history  cloae. 

The  history  of  such  a  boyhood  is  boUi  a 
Kteraty  curiosity  and  a  leason ;  as  such  we 
ham  given  it  at  a  lengUi  which  may  nerd 
some  apology.  The  pleasures,  the  exdte- 
ments,  Ute  experiences,  the  aoquirements,  the 
trials  of  a  lifetime  were  all  run  through  at 
seventeen.  Can  it  be  expected  that  after-life 
should  be  otherwise  than  a  falling  off  in  im- 
portance and  effect  from  such  a  beginning  7 
Had  his  powers  been  better  bn^iaoded,  there 
■ligfat  have  been  material  for  h%h  eioeUenoe, 


both  moral  and  intelleetnal  i  and  poaaibly  a 
distinguished  man  nuy  have  been  "wnrififtfd 
to  make  h  remarkable  boy.  Our  only  oppop* 
tunity  of  jud^ng  of  the  maturity  of  this  re- 
markable promise,  is  in  the  papers  and  essays 
which  form  this  collection,  which  all  betray  a 
defective  judgment,  and  more  learning  than 
wisdom,  though  there  are  nowhere  wanting 
passages  of  original  thought  and  keen  obser- 
vation :  but  all  spoilt  by  a  self-consdousneaa 
so  obtrusive  that  it  leads  him  perpetually  to 
account  in  a  foot-note  for  bis  choice  of  any 
word  or  phrase  which  seems  to  him  peculiarly 
felicitoiai  and  sometimes  marked  by  a  ungu- 
lar  obliquity  as  to  what  is  a  fit  subject  for 
pen,  or  wcwthy  of  a  ansible  man's  oonudera- 
tion.  Take,  for  example,  his  paper  on  "  Tba 
Lest  Days  of  Kant,"  an  infidel  though  a 
philosopher.  Hr.  De  Quincey  always  pnn 
fessea  himself  a  good  Christian  and  good 
Churchman}  we  wish  to  dispute  neither. 
Why,  then,  should  be  think  it  worth  while  to 
lay  before  English  readers  the  puerile  detaila 
of  this  unbeliever's  life? — prefooing  them 
with  this  pompous  exordium : 

I  take  for  granted,  that  all  people  of  ed- 
ucation Btitl  acknowledge  some  mterest  in  the 
personal  history  of  Immsnuel  Kant,  however 
little  their  taste,  or  their  opportunities,  may 
have  broueht  them  acquaints  with  the  his- 
tory of  Kant's  philosophical  opinions.  A 
great  man,  though  in  an  unpopular  path, 
must  always  be  an  olnect  of  liberal  curiosity ; 
to  suppose  a  reader  thoroughly  indi^rent  to 
Kant,  is  to  suppose  him  tnorowhly  unintel' 
lectual ;  and,  therefore,  thouf^h  he  ahould 
happen  not  to  regard  Kant  with  interest,  it 
would  still  be  among  the  fictiona  of  courtesy 
to  presume  that  he  did." — ^VoL  iiL  p.  99. 

We  dare  to  profess,  on  the  part  of  most  of 
our  readers,  very  little  interest  in  Kant,  hut 
were  it  otherwise  our  interest  would  not  extend 
to  the  miserable  details.which  are  really  all  that 
Mr.  De  Quincey  ha9  gathered  from  the  me- 
morials of  his  servile  German  disciples :  en- 
tertaining us— bis  English  Christian  readers 
— ^with  the  mode  in  wbidi  the  old  man 
wrapped  himself  up  in  hia  bed-dothes— hia 
objection  to  guten,  and  expedients  for  dia- 
penning  with  these  articles — ^bia  imjmtience 
for  bis  cofiee,-and  hia  viewa  on  the  aol^ect  of 
strong  beer. 

Another  paper,  wUcb  appeared  year*  ago 
in  "  Blackwood,"  is  open  to  Uie  aame  ehaigc. 
He  calls  it  a  "  foam  bubble  of  gaie^,"  and  is 
evidently  proud  of  it  by  this  repoblieatioii, 
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and  appended  defence ;  whicli,  by  the  way, 
eharaoteriadcally  branidies  off  into  the  history 
of  the  great  Bedelilfe  highway  murder.  The 
pnnt  lies  in  treadng  murder  u  a  joke.  It  u 
a  mock  lecture  on  murder,  as  me  of  the  fine 
arts,  sympathtzing  of  course  with  the  mur^ 
derer,  and  betraying  a  morbid  &scination 
with  the  subject;  with  little  more  humor 
than  is  found  in  the  ghastly  mirth  of  some  of 
the  comic  songs  of  the  last  century,  which 
placed  all  their  hopes  of  raising  a  laugh  in 
the  straightforward  relation  of  some  fatal 
cas  ualty.  In  a  postscript  the  author  express* 
es  his  indignation  at  readers  of  a  "  saturnine 
and  gloomy  class,  without  any  genial  sympa- 
thy whaterer,"  who  have  resented  this  jt^e. 
He  justifiei  himself  by  a  sally  of  Siriit's,  who 
on  one  occasion  proposed  turning  to  account 
the  supernumerary  infhnta  of  the  three  king- 
doms, by  eooking  and  eating  them.  Now 
first.  Swift  is  not  a  safe  man  to  follow ;  and 
again,  an  idea  may  be  eo  forcibly  displaced 
from  its  ordinary  aspect,  that  the  horror  of  it 
may  be  lost — never  faced  at  all — in  the  nov- 
elty. But  if  Swift  had  expanded  bis  sugges- 
tion into  full  detail  of  the  vast  tnfonticide 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  proposal,  and  made 
us  dwell  upon  all  the  inevitable  processes, 
illustrating  them  by  several  individual  cases 
— the  joke  would  have  failed,  nor  would  there 
have  been  any  lack  of  those  reproaches,  which 
he  pleads  were  nerer  showered  **  on  this  dig- 
nitary of  the  snpreme  Irish  Church."  Mr. 
De  Quincey  in  one  place  calls  hilarity  vulgar, 
which  shows  how  little  real  comprehension  of 
it  he  possesses.  He  certainly  is  seldom  lively 
with  any  grace,  for  where  his  gaiety  is  open 
to  no  other  charge,  it  if>  forced  and  unnatu- 
ral. "Witness  his  narrative  of  the  adventures 
of  a  "  Spanish  military  nun,"  a  true  story  the 
ftets  of  which  are  absolutely  smothered  in 
pleasantry  and  lively  allusion  : 

"  She  was  a  handy  girl.  She  could  turn 
her  hand  to  anything.  Was  there  ever  a  girl 
m  thia  world  but  herself  that  cheated  and 
snapped  her  fingers  at  that  awful  Inquisition, 
which  brooded  over  the  convents  of  Spun  P 
that  did  this  without  collusion  from  outside, 
trusting  to  nobody  but  herself,  and  what  be- 
side? to  one  needle,  two  skeins  of  thread, 
and  a  bad  pair  of  scisRors!  For,  that  the 
adsBors  were  bad,  though  Kate  does  not  say 
•o  in  her  memoirs,  I  Know  by  an  A  priori 
argument  i  viz.  because  all  sdssore  were  had 
in  the  Tear  1607.  Now,  say  all  decent  logl- 
duu,  from  a  universal  to  a  partioolar  v<uet 


eonac^entia,  the  right  of  inference  is  (jood. 
All  scissors  were  rad;  ergo,  tome  sassoia 
were  bad."— VoL  iv.  p.  9. 

Again,  where  tlua  same  heroine  is  unking 
from  weakness,  and  ia  restored  by  stimnlatita» 
we  have  the  plain  fact  recorded  with  all  this 
wit  as  an  introduction : 

■*'  What  is  wanted  just  now  for  Kate,.8ap- 
posing  Kate  herself  to  be  wanted  1^  this 
world,  is,  that  this  world  would  be  kLnl 
enough  to  send  her  a  little  brandy  before  it  ii 
too  late.  Tlie  simple  truth  was,  and  a  truth 
which  I  have  known  to  take  place  in  more 
ladies  than  Kate,  who  died,  or  did  not  die, 
according  as  they  had,  or  had  not,  an  adviser, 
like  myself,  capable  of  giving  an  opinion  equal 
to  Captain  Bunsby's  on  tliis  point,  viz.  wheuier 
the  jewelly  star  of  life  had  descended  too  far 
down  the  arch  towards  setting,  for  any  chance 
of  reascending  by  spontaneous  effort.  The 
fire  was  still  burning  in  secret,  but  needed 

Eerhaps  to  be  rekindled  by  patent  artificial 
reath.  It  lingered  and  might  linger,  but 
apparently  vould  never  cubninate  again  with- 
out'some  stimulus  from  earthly  vineyards." — 
Vol.  iv.  p.  S7.— ifueellanies,  cAte^y  norro- 
iive. 

To  which  is  appended  a  very  long  note  of 
facetious  attack  on  temperance  societies,  Ur. 
Darwin,  and  doctors  in  general,  who  have  let 
th«fir  patients  die  for  want  of  brandy,  with 
allusions  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  un- 
happy end  of  her  physician^  and  an  anecdote 
told  the  author  by  Southey. 

But  leaving  these  general  subjects  which 
have  nothing  personally  to  do  with  our  author, 
except  as  he  forcibly  connects  himself  with 
them,  we  will  return  to  the  reeoUedums, 
which  form  the  true  interest  of  these  volumes. 
Though  the  objects  of  these  renumscenees 
have  had  more  than  thnr  share  of  sudi 
notices  from  the  world  of  writers,  and  have 
'  already  supplied  innumerable  "  recollections," 
yet  every  fresh  narrative  of  personal  inter- 
course with  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Cole- 
ridge, will  be  entered  upon  with  curiosity  and 
interest.  Mr.  Be  Quincey's  youthfijl  enthu- 
siasm for  the  first  and  last  of  this  trio  is 
creditable  to  his  early  discernment  He  re- 
gards the  publication  of  Wordsworth's  "  Lyri* 
cal  Ballads,"  and  Coleridge's  The  Ancaent 
Mariner,**  which  came  out  in  the  same  volume, 
when  he  was  yet  but  Uiirteen  or  fourteen*  as 
a  great  event  in  unfoldmg  his  own  niad. 
These  poems  were  to  him  a  my  of  a  b«w 
morning,"  a  "revelation  of  ontrodden  warldc* 
Subsequently,  when  tn  Oxford  iliid«Bli| 
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his  own  muter,  he  made  the  moit  deter- 
mined refiolutions  to  see  Coleridge.  He  bad 
even  the  idea  of  following  him  to  Malta  on 
this  Quixotic  errand;  but  fortunately  that 
g^reat  thinker's  timely  return  to  England 
enabled  him  to  indulge  tbie  longing  at  a 
more  reasonable  cost  of  time  and  money. 
Coleridge,  hoverer,  oould  never  stand  the 
teat  of  close  personal  contact  with  hia  ad- 
mirer. Mr.  De  Quincey's  first  approach  to 
intercourse  was  distinguished  by  the  detection 
of  a  plagiarism.  The  detection  of  pUg^arisma 
is  one  of  our  author^  hobbieat  u  perhaps,  it 
is  with  all  great  miscelhueoua  readers :  it  ia 
one  mode  of  bringing  their  labors  to  bear 
upon  their  generatioii.  It  fell  oat  thus : 
Coleridge  chanced  not  to  be  in  when  this  visit 
was  made ;  but  hb  host  hospitably  entertained 
our  young  pilgrim ;  and,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, relieved  his  mind  of  certain  mis- 
givings on  the  subject  of  the  '*  revolting 
dc^ma  of  Pythagoras  about  beans,"  on  which 
Coleridge  had  been  theoriring  in  a  manner  to 
excite  suspicion.  Was  his  view  original? 
Mr.  De  Quincey  was  obliged  to  witness 
against  him ;  he  knew  chapter  and  verse  in 
the  German  author  who  had  first  o&red  the 
■olution.  The  sulgeet  ia  so  sttrtetive,  that 
though  on  the  threshold  of  the  longed-for 
introduction,  he  detains  his  readers  many 
pages  with  instances  of  this  peculiar  trait  of 
the  philosopher'a  mind.  The  occupation  is 
not  a  digni6ed  one ;  and,  in  most  cases,  the 
detecter  of  plagiarisms  suffers  more  than  his 
victim  in  the  estimation  of  the  reader.  Not 
that  it  should  be  bo  ;  but,  after  all,  no  man's 
fame  ever  stood  on  what  he  borrows  from  an- 
other. He  would  be  the  same  man  (except 
for  the  suspicion  cast  on  his  honesty)  in  every- 
body's estimation,  if  he  bad  not  taken  the 
idea,  or  phrase,  or  even  more  voluminous 
theft,  with  which  he  is  chafed }  and  thta  con- 
viction is  so  atrong  in  the  general  mind,  that 
men  are  loth  to  attribute  the  act  to  moral 
turfMlude  even  where  completely  proved,  hut 
to  some  more  innocent  perversity  of  the 
memory  or  judgment;  and  in  most  cases  the 
charge  is  hissed  off.  That  it  was  thus  even  in 
Mr.  De  Qumcey's  case  we  gather  from  a  cer- 
tain soreness  of  tone.  But  Coleridge's  morals 
action  stand  on  lower  grounds  than  any 
amount  of  convineed  plagiarism  can  place  him. 
So  we  learn  from  every  report  of  him  that 
ever  reached  us  from  any  one  qualified  to 
judge,  and  who  had  opportunity  of  measuring 


hia  magnificent  talk  vrith  what  good  talking 
ihould  always  result  in.  Lord  Egremont'a 
saying  is  quoted, — "  He  talks  very  much  like 
an  angel,  and  does  nothing  at  all."  How- 
ever, Coleridge  was  not  always  content  with 
doing  nothing ;  and  Mr.  De  Quincey  reports 
language  towards  his  wife — injured  and 
harmless  woman — which  no  gentleman  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word  could  have  used, 
especially  in  apeaking  of  her  to  a  common 
acquaintance, — and  Mr.  De  Quincey  does  not 
profess  to  be  more. 

"Coleridge,  besides,  assured  me  that  lus 
marriage  was  not  his  own  deliberate  act,  but 
was  in  a  manner  forced  upon  his  sense  of 
honor  by  the  scrupulous  Southey,  who  insist- 
ed that  he  had  gone  too  far  in  his  attentions 
to  Miss  Fricker,  for  any  honorable  retreat 
On  the  other  hand,  a  neutral  spectator  of  the 
parties  protested  to  me,  that,  if  ever  in  his 
life  he  bad  seen  a  man  under  deep  fascination, 
and  what  he  would  have  called  desperately  in 
love,  Coleridge,  in  relation  to  Miss  F.,  was 
that  man."— VoL  ii.  p.  167. 

And  thus  he  excused  himself  for  first  slight- 
ing, and  then  deserting  bis  wife.  Bearing 
such  traits  as  these  in  mind,  we  grow  dead  to 
the  reports  of  his  mighty  eloquence,  which 
was  always  ready  to  ovSMow  upon  the  first 
coner.  Mr.  De  Quincey  baring  traced  him 
to  his  actual  place  of  aojoum,  accosts  him  in 
the  street,  end  within  five  minutes  we  read, — 

"That  point  being  settled,  Coleridge,  like 
some  great  river,  the  Orellana,  or  the  St.  Law- 
rence, that,  baring  been  checked  and  fretted 
by  rocks  or  thwarting  islands,  suddeolpr  re- 
covers its  volume  of  waters  and  its  mighty 
music,  swept  at  once,  as  if  retummg  to  his 
natural  business,  into  a  continuous  strain  of 
eloquent  dissertation,  certainly  the  most  novel, 
the  moat  finely  illustrated,  and  traversing  the 
most  spacious  fields  of  thought,  by  transitions 
the  most  just  and  logical  that  it  was  possible 
to  conceive.  What  I  mean  by  saying  that  bis 
transitions  were  'just,*  is  by  way  of  contra- 
distinction to  that  mode  of  conversation  which 
courts  variety'  through  links  of  verbal  connex- 
ions. Coleridge,  to  many  people,  and  often  I 
have  heard  the  complaint,  seemed  to  wander ; 
and  he  seemed  then  to  wander  the  roost  when, 
in  fact,  his  resistance  to  the  wandering  instinct 
was  ^atMt— viz.  when  the  compass  and  huge 
circuit,  bv  which  his  illustrations  moved,  trav- 
elled fertneat  into  remote  regiona  before  they 
began  to  revolve.  Long  before  this  coming 
round  commenced,  moat  people  had  lost  him, 
and  natumlly  enough  auppused  that  he  had 
lost  himself.  They  continued  to  admire  the 
separate  beauty  of  the  thoughu,  but  did  not 
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nee  their  relatiODi  to  the  domiBant  theme. 
Had  the  converBation  been  thrown  upon  pa- 
per, it  m^ht  have  been  eaiy  to  trace  the  con- 
tinuity of  tbe  linka." 

•  ••••• 

<'  I  can  assert,  upon  mj  long  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  Coleridge's  mind,  that  logic  the 
most  severe  was  as  inalienable  from  his  modes 
of  thinking,  as  grammar  from  his  language." 
—Vol  ii.  pp.  158-160. 

We  need  not  dwell,  howerer,  upon  this 
lengthened  sketch.  Since  it  was  written,  fuller 
memorials  haxe  appeared,  putUng  the  reader 
in  posaession  of  more  fiwta.  The  same  maj- 
be  said  of  Wordsworth,  and  yet  (here  are  des- 
criptions of  him  in  bis  domestic  aspect  which 
are  still  well  worth  reading,  and  tbe  picture 
of  his  siater  conveys,  we  believe,  a  fuller  idea 
of  that  very  tinteresting  woman  than  can  be 
acquired  elsewhere.  Tbe  paper  upon  Words- 
worth ii  preiaced  by  a  mention  of  the  author's 
lingular  bojish  awe  and  veneration  of  this 
great  poet :  a  sensation  formed  entirely  on  his 
own  estimate  of  his  poetry,  and  so  overpower- 
ing that  having,  while  a  young  man,  actually 
travelled  to  Westmoreland  for  the  purpose  of 
being  introduced  to  bim,  (not  without  the  en- 
couragement of  an  expressed  wish  on  Words- 
worth's part  some  time  previously,)  he  actu- 
ally lost  courage  on  coming  in  sight  of  the 
poet's  white  cottage,  and  turned  back  again. 
His  actuEtl  introduction  took  place  some  years 
later,  on  occasion  of  hia  escorting  Mrs.  Cole- 
ridge and  her  children  to  Keswick,  taking 
Grasmere  by  the  way.  His  welcome,  then, 
was  a  kind  and  cordial  one,  and  the  whole 
scene  was  in  harmony  with  his  raised  expec- 
tations. Indeed,  in  all  the  reports  of  Words- 
worth, though  there  may  be  mortifying  hints 
or  more  express  notices  of  petty  foibles  to  mar 
Uie  completeness  of  the  picture,  yet  he  does, 
as  a  whole,  present  a  picture  of  what  a  poet, 
and  a  jxiet's  ufe,  ought  to  be,  such  as  cannot 
be  matched  elsewhere.  And  to  this  complete- 
ness the  ladies  of  his  family  mainly  contrib- 
ute; admirable  accessories  they  are,  gentle, 
serene  satellites  :  content  to  set  him  forth  as 
the  cer.tral  object  f  to  be  known  only  through 
him  i  to  make  their  whole  being  minister  to 
bim.  This  office  we  are  accustomed  to  think 
natural  in  a  wife,  but  the  sister's  added  devo- 
tion is  a  peculiar  feature  in  this  model  home. 
Nor  can  it  be  guessed  to  what  extent  her  in- 
fluence may  have  told  on  the  development 
and  harmonudng  of  hia  highest  intellectual 


After  a  Int^  greeting  from  the  poet,  «h 
had  to  pass  on  to  receive  oiber  guests,  m 
author  gives  his  introduction  to  Mia.  ui 
Miss  Wordsworth,  which  we  moat  abricl|e 
He  had  entered  the  cottage  parlor : — 

"From  the  exuberant  luxorianee  of  th 
vegetation  aroond  it,  and  from  the  dark  ha 
of  the  wainscoting,  this  window,  thoi^k  tal 
erably  large,  did  not  furnish  a  very  pawtA 
light  to  one  who  entered  from  tbe  open  ai 
Howem,  I  saw  sufficiently  to  be  aware  of  tn 
ladies  just  entering  the  room  throu^  adotr 
way  opening  upon  a  little  ataircase.  The  fat 
most,  a  tallish  younr  woman,  with  the  nMStn 
ning  expression  of  benignity  upcm  bo-feataH 
advanced  to  me,  presenting  her  hand  with  a 
frank  an  air,  that  all  embairaasment  Bfl 
have  fled  in  a  moment,  b^ire  the  nstia 
goodness  of  her  manner.  This  was  )fat 
Wordsworth,  cousin  of  the  poet;  and.  for  Ai 
last  five  years  or  more,  hia  wife.  She  was  dm 
mother  of  two  children,  a  eon  and  a  dao^tcri 
and  she  furnished  a  remarkable  proof  bow 
possible  it  is  for  a  woman  neither  haii4— ^ 
nor  even  comely,  according  to  the  rigor  cf 
criticism— nay,  generally  pronounced  vay 
plain — to  exercise  all  the  practical  ftaoDStiaa 
of  beauty,  through  the  mere  compematoiy 
charms  of  sweetness  all  but  angelic,  of  »■ 
plirity  the  most  entire,  womanly  self-icMll 
and  purity  of  heart  speaking  through  all  acr 
looks,  acu,  and  movements.    Words,  |  wm 

f oing  to  have  added ;  but  her  words  weiefc*^ 
II  reaUty,  she  talked  so  little,  that  Mr.  SUn- 
Trade  Clarkson  used  to  allege  against  het, 
that  she  could  only  say  "  Ood  bias  yoa-'" 
Certainlv,  her  intellect  was  not  of  an  actin 
order ;  hut,  in  a  quiescent,  reposing,  medba> 
live  way,  she  appeared  alwa>-s  to  haveagwal 
enjoyment  from  her  own  thoughts. " 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

"  In  complexion  sbewaa  fair,  and  there  wsi 
something  peculiarly  pleaaing  even  in  tliil 
accident  of  tbe  skin,  for  it  waa  accompaoicd 
by  an  animated  expresnon  of  health,  a  blw- 
ing  which,  m  ftct,  she  poasessed  miuitenapt* 
cdly.  Her  eyes,  the  reader  may  alttHf 
know,  were 

'  Like  stars  of  twilight  fair ; 
Like  twilight,  too,  her  dark  brown  hair; 
But  all  tiling  else  about  her  drawn 
>'rom  May-time  and  tite  cheerful  dawn.' 
Yet  strange  it  is  to  tell  that,  in  these  em  <f 
vesper  gentleness,  there  was  a  consiclenbk 
obliquity  of  vision ;  and  much  beyond  that 
slight  obliquity  which  is  often  supposed  to  be 
an  attractive  foible  in  the  countenance:  das 
ought  to  have  been  displeasing  or  repolsre; 
yet,  in  bet,  it  was  noL    Indeed,  aU  fiuttii 
Lad  they  been  ten  times  more  and  greater, 
would  have  been  neutraliied  by  that  simrew 
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which  every  lineament  in  the  fixed  parts,  and 
every  undulation  in  the  moving  parts  of  her 
countenance,  concurred — viz.  a  sunny  benig- 
nity— a  radiant  graciounieas— such  as  in  this 
world  I  never  law  aurpaased."— VoL  u.  pp. 
236-238. 

Then  follows  the  sister,  m  atrikiog  and 
happy  cmttaat  It  should  he  explalDed  that 
the  age  of  both  ladiea  at  this  ^e  was  about 
twenty-eight 

"Immediately  behind  her  moved  a  lady, 
shorter,  slighter,  and  jwrhans,  in  all  other 
rMpeets,  as  diffnent  from  fier  in  personal 
ebaraeteristics,  as  eonld  have  been  wished  for 
the  moat  e^dve  contraat  '  Her  &ce  was 
of  Egyptian  brown ; '  rarely,  in  a  woman  of 
EngUsh  birth,  had  I  seen  a  more  determinate 
gipsy  tan.  Her  eyes  were  not  soft,  as  Mrs. 
Wordsworth's,  nor  were  they  fierce  or  bold ; 
but  they  were  wild  and  startling,  and  hurried 
in  their  motion.  Her  manner  was  warm  and 
even  ardent ;  her  sensibility  seemed  constitu- 
tionally deep ;  and  some  subtle  fire  of  impas- 
aioned  intellect  apparently  burned  within  ner, 
which,  being  alternately  pushed  forward  into 
a  conspicuous  expression  by  the  irrepressible 
instincts  of  her  temperammt,  and  tnen  im- 
mediately checked,  in  obedience  to  the  de- 
conim  o  f  her  sex  and  ag^  and  her  maidenly 
conditimi,  gave  to  her  whole  doneanor,  and 
to  hft  eraiTeraation,  an  air  of  euharrasaiMfit, 
and  even  of  self-conflict,  that  was  almost  dia> 
tresung  to  witness.  Even  her  very  utter- 
ance and  enunciation  often  suffered  in  point  of 
clearness  and  steadiness,  from  the  agitation 
of  her  excessive  oi^^antc  sensibility.  At  times, 
the  self-couQteraction  and  self  ha£Bing  of  her 
fieelings  caused  her  even  to  stammer,  and  so 
determinateir  to  stammer,  that  a  stranger 
who  should  have  seen  her  and  quitted  her  in 
that  state  of  feeling,  would  have  certainly  set 
her  down  for  one  plagued  with  that  infirmity 
of  speech,  as  distressingly  as  Charles  Lamb 
himselC  This  wm  Mms  '  Wordsworth,  the 
only  sister  at  the  poet-^  '  Dorothy ; '  who 
naturally  owed  ao  mnch  to  the  lifelong  inter- 
course with  her  great  brother  in  his  most 
Boliury  and  sequestered  rears ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  whom  he  nas  acknowledged 
obligations  of- the  profoundeat  nature;  and, 
in  particular,  this  mighty  one,  through  which 
we  also,  the  admirers  and  the  worshippers  of 
this  great  poet,  ore  become  equally  her  debtr 
ors — that,  whereas  the  intellect  of  Words- 
worth was,  by  its  original  tendency,  too  stem, 
too  austere,  too  mu^  enamoured  of  an  ascetic 
harsh  Bublimit^t  vbe  it  was, — the  lady  who 
paced  by  his  side  continually  through  sylvan 
and  mountain  tracks,  in  ^wnland  glens,  and 
in  the  dim  recesses  of  German  charcoal- 
burners — that  flrat  eoueked  hia  eye  to  the 


sense  of  beauty,  hum  anized  him  bv  the  gentler 
charities,  and  engrafted,  with  her  delicate 
female  touch,  those  graces  upon  the  ruder 
growths  of  hia  nature,  which  have  since 
clothed  the  forest  of  his  genius  with  a  foUage 
corresponding  in  lorelinen  and  beauty  to  the 
strength  <tf  its  boughs  and  the  massineas  of 
its  trunks.  The  greatest  deduction  from  Miaa 
Wordsworth's  attractions,  and  from  the  ex- 
ceeding interest  which  surrounded  her  in 
right  of  her  character,  of  her  history,  and  of 
the  relation  which  she  fulfilled  towards  her 
brother,  was  the  glancing  quickness  of  her 
motions,  and  other  circumstances  in  her  de- 
portment (such  as  her  stooping  attitude  when 
walking),  which  gave  an  ungraceful,  and  even 
an  unsexual  character  to  her  appearance 
when  out-o5-doors.  She  did  not  cultivate  the 
graces  which  preside  over  the  person  and  ita 
carriage.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  sfae  was  a 
person  of  vetr  remarkable  endowments  intel- 
lectually J  ana,  in  addition  to  the  other  great 
sernoos  which  she  rendered  to  her  brother, 
this  I  ma^  mention,  as  greater  than  all  ^e 
rest,  and  it  was  one  which  equally  oj)erated 
to  the  benefit  of  every  casual  companion  in  a 
walk — vit,  the  exceeding  sympathy,  alwaya 
ready  and  always  profound,  by  which  she 
made  all  that  one  could  tell  her,  alt  that  one 
could  describe,  all  that  one  could  ^uote  from 
a  foreign  author,  reverberate,  as  it  were  h 
pUuifltrs  repriteai  to  one's  own  feelings,  by 
the  manifbst  impression  it  made  upon  kera. 
The  pulses  of  l^ht  are  not  more  quick  or 
miHre  inevitable  in  their  flow  and  undulation, 
than  were  the  answerinj^  and  echoing  move- 
ments of  her  B^pathiiing  attmtion.  Her 
knowledge  of  hterature  was  irr^hu',  and 
thoroughly  unsystematic.  She  was  content 
to  be  ignorant  of  many  things  j  but  what  she 
knew  and  had  really  mastered,  lay  where  it 
could  not  be  disturbed — in  the  temple  of  her 
own  most  fervid  heart"— Vol  ii.  pp.  238-24a 
Theae  are  handsome,  liberal-minded  pm^ 
traits,  which  sound  both  true  wd  hearty. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  tlut 
the  object  of  hia  supreme  youthful  deTotion* 
the  poet  himself,  should  come  off  as  well, — 
that  he  should  not  have  to  pay  for  having 
raised  a  class  of  feelings  which  our  middle 
age  is  apt  to  scrutinize.  The  mature  mind  is 
prone  to  resent  its  youthful  idolatries  j  and 
there  follows  a  reaction.  Nor  could  any 
human  being  have  come  up  to  Mr.  De  Quia- 
cey's  ideal  As  it  is,  we  find  him  in  his  per- 
sonal sketoh  instantly  felling  foul  of  Words- 
:  worth's  Ug»  ,* — they  were  useful  legs  hut  cer- 
tidnly  not  ornamental  i  be  ought  to  have  had 
an  extra  pair  for  dress  occauons :  the  ladies 
,  found  feiUt  with  them  j  a  sculptor  would  have 
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disapproved  of  their  contour.  Now  all  this 
about  the  legs  is  probably  true,  but  one  does 
not  quite  see  why  it  should  be  made  so  prom- 
inent. But  the  worst  part  was  his  bust ;  he 
was  narrow  about  the  shoulders,  and  stooped, 
which  gave  an  effect  of  "  meanness,"  when 
placed  in  juxtaposition  with  a  figure  of 
•tatueaque  build.  ThU,  by  the  way,  we 
ahould  plead  is  scarcely  a  fair  test  One  tall 
men  in  a  company  bai  always  the  unhappy 
power  of  malung  eveiybody  around  him  look 
iU-shaped  and  dwarfish  i  he  altera  the  itand- 
ard  of  our  eye,  and  forces  odious  eompariaons. 
It  was  hardly  foir,  we  Uunk,  in  the  following 
passage,  to  quote  the  frank  idster'a  saying, 
and  to  make  her  participate  in  the  offensive 
charge  of  "  meanness  " : — 

"  Once  on  a  summer  evening,  walking  in 
the  Vale  of  Langdale  with  Wordsworth,  his 
sister,  and  Mr.  J  ,  a  native  Westmore- 
land clergj-man,  I  remenober  that  Miss 
Wordsworth  was  positively  mortified  by  the 
peculiar  illustration  wfaiob  settled  upon  this 

defective  conformation.   Mr.  J  ,  a  fine 

towering  figure,  six  feet  high,  massy  and 
columnar  in  his  proportions,  happened  to  be 
waUting,  a  little  in  advance,  with  Words- 
worth :  Miss  Wordsworth  and  myself  being 
in  the  rear ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  con< 
Tersatioa  which  then  prevailed  in  our  front 
rank,  something  or  other  about  money,  de- 
vises, buying  and  selling,  we  of  the  rear- 


amongst  the  portraits  of  IRtian,  and,  m 
later  period,  amongst  thote  of  VaiMh 

from  the  great  era  of  Charles  I.,  as  also  & 
the  court  of  Elizabeth  and  of  Charles 
hut  none  which  has  more  impressed  bk 
my  own  time."— VoL  iL  pp.  243,  244. 

It  is  fortunate  for  Wordawotth'a  pl^ 
nomy  that  Mr.  De  Quincey,  a  hook  finx 
should  have  possessed  a  unique  copy  of  1 
ton,  with  a  rare  portrait ;  the  pleasure  of 
covering  a  striking  likeness  between  ti 
two  ])oet8,  has  preserved  the  face  fromi 
dishonors  as  the  figure  has  sustained.  So 
thing  of  the  same  splenetic  tone,  which  d 
acterizes  remains  eulogistic  in  the  mut 
to  be  observed  in  other  notices  of  this  g 
poet.  He  suspects  him  of  not  having  t 
an  amiable  boy.  He  will  not  allow  thai 
can  ever  have  been  a  lover,  in  any  paa 
ate  sense  of  the  word :  **  to  lie  at  a 
man^  feet;  to  make  her  his  idol,  to  van 
her  many  caprices,  and  to  adore  the  most 
reasonable  of  her  fVoKns " — these  thi 
were  iraposaible  to  Wordsworth,  and  ht 
so,  never,  in  any  emphatic  sense,  he  m 
what  arbitrarily  asserts,  could  he  hare  bi 
a  lover.  Also,  he  most  unnecessarily  reeo 
that  the  poet  was  once  "  inebriated  at  Ci 
bridge ; "  though  the  word,  from  subseqn 
explanation,  proves  too  strong  a  one  for  I 
)  occasion:  and  he  charges  him  besides  v 


guard  thought  it  requisite  to  preserve  this  having  been  a  dandy,  though  *'  that  nn 
arrangement  for  a  space  of  three  miles  or ' 


more  ;  during  which  time,  at  intervals.  Miss 
Wordsworth  would  exclaim,  in  a  tone  of 
vexation, '  Is  it  possible  ? — can  that  be  Wil- 
liam P  How  very  mean  he  looks!"  And 
she  did  not  conceal  a  mortification  that 
seemed  really  painful,  until  I,  tor  my  part, 
could  not  forbear  laughing  outright  at  the 
serious  interest  which  she  carried  into  this 
trifle.  She  was,  however,  right,  as  regarded 
the  mere  'visual  Judgment.  Wordsworth's 
figure,  with  all  its  derects,  was  brought  into 
powerful  relief  by  one  which  had  been  cost 
m  a  more  square  and  massy  mould ;  and  in 
such  a  case  it  impressed  a  spectator  with  a 
sense  of  absolute  meanness,  more  especially 
when  viewed  from  behind,  and  not  counter- 
acted by  his  countenance ;  and  yet  Words- 
worth was  of  a  good  height  (five  feet  ten), 
and  not  a  slender  men ;  on  the  contrary,  by 
the  side  of  Southey,  his  limbs  looked  thick, 
almost  in  a  disproportionate  degree.  But 
the  total  effect  of  Wordsworth's  person  was 
always  worst  in  a  state  of  motion.  Mean- 
time, his  face — that  was  one  which  would 
have  made  amends  for  greater  defects  of 
figure.   Many  such,  and  finer,  I  have  aeen 


have  been  a  long  time  ago."  The  ezlm 
dinary  prosperity  of  WordswortVs  cm 
seems  also  to  hove  been  some  trial  to  o 
author.  He  does  not  say  that  the  port  d 
anything  unworthy  to  gain  this  prosperii 
nothing  of  the  kind;  but  fortune  &von 
him — be  never  was  in  straits  or  difficult 
and,  exactly  as  he  needed  some  additioa 
his  means,  it  fell  unsought  for  to  his  band 
So  that  we  are  assured : — 

"  So  true  it  is,  that  still,  as  Wordsww 
needed  a  place  or  a  fortune,  the  holder  < 
that  place  or  fortune  was  immediately  sem 
with  a  summons  to  surrender  it ;  so  ce 
tainly  was  this  impressed  upon  my  belief,  : 
one  of  the  blind  necessities,  making  up  tl 
prosperity  and  fixed  destiny  of  Wordswort 
that,  for  myself,  had  I  happened  to  knov  i 
any  peculiar  adaptation  in  an  estate  or  offii 
of  mine  to  an  existing  need  of  Wordsworth 
forthwith,  and  with  the  speed  of  a  msn  in 
ning  for  bis  life,  I  would  nave  laid  it  down : 
his  feet  '  Take  it,' I  should  have  ssid ;  *tsl 
it,  or  in  three  weeks  I  shall  be  a  dead  man. 
—VoL  iL  pp.  303, 304. 
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This  prosperity,  however,  came  by  de- 
^ees  ;  it  was,  we  must  suppose,  io  its  bum- 
ble beginnings  when  this  acquaintance  was 
first  formed ;  nor  did  these  modifications  in- 
trude tbemselTes  into  the  enthusiasm  of 
Wordsworth's  admirer,  even  upon  a  more 
composed  observation,  till  time  bad  ^ren 
him  opportunities  for  criticism,  and  famili- 
arity had  produced  acme  of  its  inevitable 
fruits.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  great 
men  should  sustain,  in  familiar  intercourse, 
the  hopes  and  expectations  their  votks  raise, 
and  it  is  not  amiss  that  this  truth  should  be 
known,  for  all  truth  is  useful;  but  sUlI  there 
is  something  in  the  tone  of  these  memorials 
that  jars  on  us.  It  is  pleasant  then  to  return 
to  a  picture  of  unalloyed  first  impressions ; 
to  find  bow  perfectly  the  poet's  home  must 
have  harmonized  with  expectations  formed 
upon  the  lofty  philosophic  umplicity  of  bis 
professed  views  of  life : — 

"  About  four  o'clock  it  might  be  "when  we 
arrived.  At  that  boar,  in  November,  the 
daylisbt  soon  declined  ;  and,  in  an  hour  and 
a  lialf,  we  were  all  collected  about  the  tea- 
table.  This,  with  the  Wordsworths,  under 
the  simple  system  of  habits  which  they  cher- 
ished then,  and  for  twenty  years  after,  was 
the  most  delightful  meal  in  the  day;  just  as 
dinner  is  in  great  cities,  and  for  the  same 
reason — because  it  was  prolonged  into  a  meal 
of  leisure  and  conversation.  That  night  I 
found  myself,  about  eleven  at  night,  in  a 
pretty  bed-room,  about  fourteen  feet  By  twelve. 
Much  I  feared  that  this  might  turn  out  the 
best  room  in  the  house ;  and  it  illustrates  the 
hospitalityof  my  new  friends,  to  mention  that 
it  was.  Early  in  the  moniing  I  was  awak- 
ened by  a  little  voice,  issuing  from  a  Httle 
cottage  ued  in  an  opposite  comer,  soliloquiz- 
ing in  a  low  tone.  I  soon  recognized  the 
words,  '  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate  j  was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried ; '  and  the  voice  I 
easily  conjectured  to  be  that  of  the  eldest 
amongst  Wordsworth's  children,  a  son,  and 
at  that  time  about  three  years  old.  He  was 
a  remarkably  fine  boy  in  strength  and  size, 
promising  (which  has  in  fact  been  realized)  a 
more  powerful  person,  physically,  than  that 


CoATixo  Hetau— Mr.  G.  Bedson  has 
patented  an  invention  wbi(^  relates  to  that 
method  of  coating  motal  known  as  tinning  or 
galvanizing,  and  consists  in  the  application  of 
certain  eubstances  floating  on  the  oath  of  mol- 
ten metal,  and  through  which  the  articles  are 
passed.  For  this  purpose,  instead  of  the  sal- 
ammoniac  or  tallow,  commonly  nsed,  he  employs 


of  his  father.  Miss  Wordsworth  I  found 
making  breakfast  ia  the  little  sitting-room. 
No  um  was  there;  no  glittering  breakfast 
serrice;  a  kettle  boiled  upon  the  fire,  and 
even'thing  was  in  harmonjr  with  these  unpre- 
tending arrangements.  I  rarely  had  seen  so 
bumble  a  menage :  end  contrasting  the  dig- 
nity of  the  man  with  this  honorable  poverty, 
end  this  courageous  avowal  of  it,  his  utter  ab- 
sence of  all  effort  to  disguise  the  simple  truth 
of  the  case,  I  felt  my  admiration  increased. 
This,  thought  I  to  myself,  is  indeed,  in  his 
own  words, 

'  Plain  living,  and  high  thinking.' 

This  is,  indeed,  to  reserve  the  humility  and 
the  parsimonies  of  life  for  its  bodily  emoy- 
ments,  and  to  supply  it*  lavishness  and  its 
luxury  to  its  enjonnents  of  the  iDteUeGU"— • 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  316,  317. 

But  we  fear  to  have  exceeded  our  limits, 
and  must  draw  to  a  close.  If  some  spots  of 
envy  at  others'  greatness  may  seem  here  and 
there  to  disfigure  these  sketches  of  more  for> 
tunate  and  distinguisbed  contemporaries,  not 
a  small  extenuation  lies  in  the  fact  of  thdi 
prematurity  of  intellect  which  our  author's 
personal  recollections  make  so  conspicuous. 
Convictions  of  power  and  superiority  are  im^ 
bibed  by  a  child  thus  early  gifted,  at  an  age 
when  impressions  are  deepest,  end  eanaot 
fail  to  influence  the  fitture  character }  when 
lofty  expectations  of  achieving  a  name  and 
doing  great  things  come  as  realitiea  rather 
than  hopes.  Bitter  must  be  the  awakening 
to  the  fnct,  that  this  early  promise  is  not 
being  fulfilled,  that  others  are  passing  him  in 
the  race,  that  time  is  slipping  by,  and,  instead 
of  conscious  progress,  the  mind  is  visited  by 
"  phantoms  of  tost  power,  sudden  intimations, 
and  shadowy  restorations  of  foi^otten  feel* 
ings," — to  quote  our  author's  words, — all  tell« 
ing  of  a  past  glorioua  time  and  hopes  never 
to  be  realized.  It  is  as  the  history  of  a 
mind  diat  this  work  b  Tsluable,  nor  do  all  its 
faults  and  fiuUaB>  detract  from  its  value,  in 
this  point  of  view,  nor  deprive  it  of  a  most  in- 
structire  moral. 


salts  of  tin,  of  which  he  prefers  the  chloride, 
percbloride,  and  sulphate,  with  these  other  sub* 

Htances  may  bo  combined,  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  the  metal  to  ran  more  freely — as  forin- 
stauce,  common  salts — without  departing  from 
the  principle  of  the  invention ;  that  which  he 
claims  being  the  ose  of  salts  of  tin,  for  the  pai^ 
pose  set  foiu. 
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THE  LORD  AND  THE  LION. 
All  LonlB  who  play  with  Lknis,  be  warned  bj 

the  fate  of  PolmorBton, 
The  moet  dexterous  Lion-tamer,  p'raps,  that 

was  ever  beard  or  read  of ; 
Tct  a  time  came  when  the  I<ioD  irooUn't  listen 

to  the  diarmer's  lone, 
And,  Lis  Lordship's  bead  behig  in  his  mouth, 

waf^d  his  t«l,  and  bit  the  head  off. 
Tet  his  Lordship  had  drugged  the  animal  with 

diplomatic  chloroform, 
Till  be  crouched  at  a  Downing  Street  door, — 

"  owiwe  ignotum  pro  magn\jico ;  " 
Would  perform  the  muaket  drill,  or  sit  on  his 

liaan<:he8  and  roar  "  Sofbrm," 
Or  fetch  and  cany,  when  bid,  fu*  a  snob,  even, 

like  Pacifico. 

His  Lordship  stroked  him  down  and  flattered 

him  up,  tilt  vttlh  as 
A  dowager's  pag,  ho  took  to  papUbttit,  and 

hair,  and  nuil-bmshes ; 
And  while  he  wore  round  bis  neck  a  placard 

with  "  dvit  limumut," 
He  bit  Neapolitan  oigan-bojs  grin  witbin  an 

inch  of  his  tnshes. 

Bis  Lonlship  seems  to  have  flattered  himself  he 

could  play  on  the  animal's  feelings, 
Bat  tlie  melancholy  crent  proves  fats  Lordship 

was  mistaken ; — 
That  the  British  Lion  was  good  for  more  than 

to  frighten  Ho-rats  into  squoalings. 
Or  to  bully  Commissioner  Yeb  mto  saviog  his 

Chinese  bacon. 

His  Lordship  committed  the  eiror  of  bcliering 

tliat  fable  in  Pliny, 
That  the  Lion  fears  a.  Cock's  crowing — however 

Pliny  received  it — 
Whereas  he  has  sho^'n  he  regards  the  sound  no 

more  than  a  donkey's  whinney, 
And  resents  tlie  insulting  belief,  by  flooring  the 

man  who  believed  it. 
So  from  his  Lordship's  fate,  Lion-tamen,  take 

example : 

And  remember  Lions  for  heads  as  well  as  hum- 
bug have  their  swallows : 

And  tliat  the  lesson  may  have  an  ioflaence  wide 
and  ample, 

Sir.  Partch  begs  leave  to  record  it  in  the  epitaph 
which  follows  : — 

Cpl  liptl  ■ 
CI  GIT  PAM! 

RE  DIEP  OF  ATTBHFTINO  TO  IRT  OIC 
TOO  UARD  WITH  TUB  BBITIBU  LION. 
AKD  HATIItO  PUT  HIS  UBAD  BATHER — 

Oa,  ly  FACT,  CONSIDERABLY,  FARTHER 

THAN  HE  COULD  DRAW  IT  BACK, 

HAD  tT  SNAPPED  OFF  IN  A  CRACK  I 

X  PROOF  THAT  AN  EMP'rOR's  ALLIANCB 

ism't  always  the  sahb  ab  a  lion's. 

HE  FELL,  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  19, 1858. 
B.  I.  r, 

— PmeA,  6  MartA. 


CATHEDRAL  SOLITUDE. 
Calm,  still,  and  icj  cool  the  arrlica 

Which  oft  arc  resonant  with  holy  soni 
Kot  now  tlie  organ  oonrs  celestial  mard 
Tlie  fretted  roof  along. 

Silent  I  stand  in  dim  seclusion 

Beneath  a  window  rich  with  saintly  ft 
And  meditate,  far  from  the  world's  cottf 
Its  agony  of  storms. 

0  heart,  that  with  my  Saviour  wanest, 
8coming  His  love  in  this  thy  eroubled 

1  caonot  lead  thee  to  some  ancient  font 

Green  home  of  aoUtude. 

But  in  His  Toicelen  temple  wander. 

Which  hallowed  walls  from  worldly  joi 
And  on  His  boundless  love  in  silence  pc 
Who  fbr  thy  rescne  died. 

O  faintly,  wearily  and  slowly, 

Up  the  hot  steep  He  bore  the  accursed 
Pardoning  His  enemies  tbeir  hate  nnholj 
And  this,  wild  heart,  for  thee. 

Him  then  the  Seraphim  beholding. 

Panted  to  speed  across  the  aerial  sea 
And  aid  their  Master.    He  the  cross  wi 

O  rebel  heart,  for  thee. 

When  earth  was  shaken  to  its  centre, 
When  many  saints  were  from  their  gra 
free 

As  Christ  the  gates  of  Ades  dared  to  enti 
Frail  heart,  it  was  for  thee. 

Wilt  thou  forget  1    O  great  Defender 

Of  all  who  kneel  before  Thy  sacred  ebi 
Widi  willing  arm,  omnipotent  and  tender 
Embrace  this  heart  of  mine. 

0  let  not  one  whom  Thou  did'st  gather. 

Return  unto  the  idle  woiid  again ! 
Keep  me  to  dwell  witli  Thee  and  wil 
Father 

World  without  end.  Amen. 

— Dublin  Univtrait^  Alagv 


THE  TWO  IMPERIAL  REGIMES. 
"  Look  on  tfaia  pieture  and  on  that ! " 

How  must  History's  Muse  stand  aghast, 
With  all  her  proud  claims  to  foresee  nei 

Now  that  France  turns  her  freemen  to  mt 
And  Rusna  her  serfs  turns  to  freemoil 

With  hia  planting,  park-making,  and  all, 
Napoleon  with  flowers  masu  the  curb 

Employe  in  the  effort  to  make 

Each  Parisian  a  tame  "  Ituss  in  urht." 

"  Scratch  a  Ruse,  out  barbarian  will  peep,' 
Said  his  uncle :  and  Louis,  that  manyr 

To  avuncular  models,  too  deep 
Scratchit^  Frenchmen,  may  chance  « 
Tartar.  —Pu 
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From  BeotleT^  MtMeDanr. 
GLIMPSES  OF  HASEM  UFE. 
Madahb  la  Pbincesse  Beloiojoso  is 
U  certainly  a  very  bold  lady ;  not  from  the 
mere  fact  that  during  the  Russian  war  she 
wandered  about,  an  unprotected  female, 
through  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  winning  the 
hearts  ot  impracticable  Arab  shcdkt,  h  la 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  but  because,  in  the 
book  she  has  put  forth  of  her  wanderings,* 
she  has  made  a  deUberate  attempt  to  destroy 
that  halo  of  romance  which  we  have  all  striven 
to  ke^  up  about  the  &bled  East.  In  our 
hearts,  any  of  us  who  had  Tisited  Turkey  and 
Men  with  our  own  eyes  the  }M-esent  state  of 
the  domestic  in^tutiooa,  perfectly  agreed  in 
the  0]HnioD  the  lady  has  formed,  but  we  had 
not  the  courage  to  express  it.  After  all, 
there  is  Bomelhing  peculiarly  fescinating  in 
the  idea  of  dark-eyed  houris,  and  all  the  sen- 
aoal  charms  the  Muhammadan  paradise  con- 
tains, of  which  the  foretaste  the  true  belieTers 
enjoy  here  is  but  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  but 
even  the  last  lingering  traoe  of  this  seoti- 
nent  Madame  la  Prineesse  eet*  strenuously 
■boat  eflhdng.  Just  u  with  Peter  Bell, 

"  The  primrose  on  the  rirer'a  brim, 
A  yellow  primroee  was  to  him, 
.And  it  was  nothing  more ; " 

■o  the  princess  persists  in  regarding  henna  as 
k  dye,  and  rouge  and  blane  as  tbe/oundation 
of  Tiurkish  beauty.   She  even  goes'  further : 
t  she  strips  off  every  external  attribute  which 

ahould  distinguish  the  feminine  sex,  and  bids 
us  regard  woman  in  Turkey  as  a  mere  toy 
for  man,  a  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  please 
hia  fancy,  but  perfectly  unable  to  play  the 
more  elevated  part  of  a  wife.  But  why  should 
we  delay  with  our  own  pro«y  reroarits,  when 
we  have  so  much  {nquant  matter  in  store  for 
OUT  readers,  from  which  they  can  form  iheir 
own  opinion  without  reference  to  ours?  We 
propose,  then,  to  treat  more  especially  with 
those  parts  of  the  lady'a  book  which  refer  to 
harem  life ;  not  that  the  rest  is  not  equally 
amusing,  but  because  it  is  not  so  novel.  In 
fact,  who  could  write  any  thing  new  about 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  aa  r^ards  the  scenery 
and  country  ?  * 

The  princess  had  been  residing  for  some 
time  in  the  valley  of  the  Ciaq-maq-Oglou 
(Son  of  the  Fliot-stone)  at  some  days*  dis- 
tance from  the  important  town  of  Angora, 

*  Asie  Hineore  et  Syrie:  SonreDtn  de  VoTam. 
Far  Madame  la  PrinceaMde  Bdakuoso.  Paris: 
UiehatUvyMras.  1868. 


when,  apparently,  a  great  hidy*a  fantasy  aa- 
sailed  her,  and  ui^;ed  her  to  travel  to  Jerus»- 

tem.  She  set  out,  in  consequence,  accompa- 
nied by  a  numerous  escort,  and  the  first  day*8 
journey  terminated  at  the  town  of  Tcherkess, 
where  the  lady  descended  at  the  house  of  a 
mufti,  whom  she  had  cured  some  months  pre- 
viously of  intermittent  fever.  (It  seems  that 
sbe  has  been  plajing  the  Lady  Bountiful  on 
n  considerable  scale.)  Here,  of  course  she 
was  received  with  open  arms,  and  takes  occa- 
sion to  speak  very  sensibly  about  Turkish  hos- 
pitality, on  which  aolgect  considerable  delu- 
uona  still  exist  As  ahe  truly  observes,  those 
authors  who  have  pnused  the  hospitality  ac- 
corded them  in  Turcoman  villages  are  per> 
fectly  wrong,  for  in  those  villages  the  worst 
reception  is  ofiered  you.  But  with  a  Turk 
hospitality  is  the  sole  Christian  virtue  he 
tliinks,  himself  bound  to  exercise.  A  Mus- 
sulman would  be  inconsolable  were  he  to  fail 
in  the  laws  of  hoopitnlily.  You  may  turn 
^im  out  of  his  house,  leave  him  to  kick  his 
heels  in  the  rain  or  sun ;  you  may  upset  his 
carpets  and  pillows,  eat  him  out  of  house  and 
home,  founder  his  horses  if  you  will,  and  he 
will  not  utter  a  word  of  reproach ;  be  regards 
you  as  his  Muafir,  or  guest}  Allah  has  sent 
you,  and  vfaaterer  you  may  do,  you  are  and 
ever  will  be  welcome.  All  this  is  admirable : 
but  if  a  Mussulman  can  contrive  to  perform 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law  of  hospitality  with- 
out the  outlay  of  a  farthing,  or  even  by  gain- 
ing money  in  return,  then  good-by  to  virtue, 
and  long  live  hypocrisy !  Your  host  will 
overwhelm  you  with  attentions  as  long  as  you 
are  in  his  house ;  but  if,  on  your  departure, 
you  do  not  pay  him  twcntyfold  the  worth  of 
what  he  has  given  you,  he  will  wait  till  you 
have  quitted  the  house  and  put  off  the  sacred 
character  of  guest,  and  be  the  first  to  throw 
stouet  at  you. 

The  mufti's  house,  like  all  the  better  claia 
residences  in  this  country,  was  composed  of 
a  corps  de  togis,  reserved  for  the  women  and 
children,  and  an  exterior  parilion  containing 
a  winter  and  summer  room,  and  some  sleep- 
ing deoa  for  the  servanu.  The  winter  room 
was  warmed  by  a  capital  chimney,  covered 
whh  thick  carpets,  and  decently  fbmished 
with  £vans,  covered  vrith  silk  and  woollen 
stutb,  arranged  around  the  apartment  The 
summer  saloon  contained  a  fountain,  round 
which  CBshioni  and  divans  were  arranged, 
when  niceaiary,  mi  wludi  to  lit  or  ikep. 
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The  mufti,  a  man  of  ninety  years  of  age,  8tUl 
ID  possession  of  several  vires,  the  eldest  of 
them  thirty  years  of  age,  and  children  from 
the  nurses'  arms  up  to  the  Bexagenarian,  pro> 
fessed  an  extreme  dislike  for  the  noise,  con- 
fusion, tod  dirt  of  the  harem.  He  went 
there  during  the  dqr,  jtist  as  he  visited  the 
stable  to  a^ire  hia  hones ;  but  he  alwa}>s 
slept  in  one  of  the  outer  rooms,  according  to 
the  season.  This  waa  fortunate  for  the  prin- 
cess, for  the  old  gentleman  argued,  h  fortiori 
that  if  he  vho  had  been  used  to  it  all  his 
life  could  not  stand  the  harem,  much  less 
could  a  lady  fresh  from  all  the  delights  of 
Franghistan.  He  tlierefore  oflered  her  his 
omi  room,  which  she  gladly  accepted,  white 
he  retired  to  the  summer  saloon,  preferring 
the  frozen  fountain,  the  damp  floor,  and  the 
draughts  of  air,  to  the  warm  but  impure  at- 
mosphere  of  the  harem. 

"  Possibly  I  may  destroy  some  illusions  by 
speaking  with  so  tittle  respect  of  the  harems. 
We  have  read  descriptions  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  and  other  Oriental  stories ;  we  have 
been  told  that  these  places  are  the  abodes  of 
beauty  and  love ;  we  are  authorized  in  believ- 
ing that  the  descriptions  written,  though  ex- 
aggerated and  embellished,  have  still  a  foun- 
dation of  truth,  and  that  in  these  mysterious 
retreats  all  the  marvels  of  art,  luxury,  mag- 
nificence, and  voluptuousness  are  combined. 
How  far  we  are  irom  the  truth!  Imagine 
blackened  and  cracked,  calinn  with 
the  beams  gaping  and  covered  vrith  dust  and 
spiders*  webs,  aoiaa  torn  and  greasy,  porft^ea 
in  tatters,  traces  of  tallow  and  oil  everywhere. 
'When  I  entered  for  the  first  time  one  of  these 
charming  places  I  was  disgusted,  but  the  mis- 
tresses of  the  house  did  not  perceive  it.  Mir- 
rors being  very  scarce  in  these  countries,  the 
ladies  bedizen  themselves  in  the  strangest 
possible  guise.  They  thrust  a  number  of  be- 
jewelled pins  into  printed  cotton  handker- 
chief and  then  roll  them  round  their  heads. 
They  pav  not  the  slightest  attention  to  their 
hair,  and  only  the  very  great  ladies  who  have 
visited  the  capital  possess  combs.  As  for  the 
many-colored  paints,  of  which  they  make  an 
immoderate  use,  they  can  only  regulate  their 
distribution  \xy  mutual  asnstanoe,  and  as  the 
women  living  in  the  same  boose  are  so  many 
rivals,  the  great  olject  in  to  render  them 
ridiculous.  They  put  Termilion  on  their  lips, 
nrage  on  th«r  cheeks,  nose,  forehead,  and 
chin,  white  wherever  there  is  a  vacancy,  and 
blue  round  their  eyes  and  under  their  nofe. 
Stranger  still  is  the  manner  in  which  they 
paint  their  eyebrows.  They  are  doubtlessly 
told  that,  to  be  beautiful,  the  eyebrow  should 
fimn  a  large  arch,  and  dicy  have  hence  con- 


cluded that  the  la^er  the  arch  the  more  beau- 
tiful is  the  eyebrow,  without  inquiring  whether 
its  position  is  not  irrevocably  fixed  by  nature. 
This  being  the  case,  they  allow  their  eyebrowa 
all  the  space  between  the  temples,  and  point 
on  thnr  foreheads  two  immense  arches,  wnich, 
starting  from  the  top  of  the  nose,  run  across 
the  forehead.  Some  young  eccentric  beuitie* 
prefer  a  strawht  line  to  a  curve,  and  trace  a 
oroad  black  band  across  the  forehead ;  bat 
Uieae  are  exceptjonB." 

A  deplorable  effect  is  produced  by  this 
painting,  combined  with  the  indolence  and 
want  of  cleanliness  among  Eastern  women. 
Each  feminine  face  is  a  very  complicated 
work  of  art,  which  cannot  be  renewed  evmy 
morning.  Even  the  hands  And  feet,  pamted 
of  an  orange  color,  fear  the  action  of  water, 
as  injurious  to  their  beauty.  The  multitude 
of  children  and  servants,  espedally  n^ressea, 
who  people  the  harems,  and  the  footing  cS 
equality  on  wUdi  mistreases  and  aenanta  liv^ 
are  also  a^rvrating  causes  of  the  general 
want  of  cleiinliness.  We  do  not  refer  to  dw 
children  alone  as  predisponng  causes  of  dirt  t 
but  just  imagine  for  a  moment  what  wouldbe 
the  state  of  our  dravring-rooms  if  our  cooks 
and  kitchen-maids  came  to  rest  from  thdr  la- 
bors on  our  sofas  and  easy-chairs,  with  thnr 
feet  on  our  carpets  and  their  backs  Against 
our  walls.  Add  to  this  that  window-panes 
sre  still  B«ari^  in  Asia,  that  the  majority  of 
windows  are  closed  with  oiled  paper,  and  that 
wherever  paper  is  valuable  the  windowa  are 
done  away  with,  and  the  ladies  content  them- 
sehres  with  the  l^ht  penetrating  through  the 
ehinmey,  which  is  more  than  siAoent  to 
smoke,  drink  coffee,  and  «h^  nai^b^  chit 
dren— the  only  occupation  in  which  the  mor- 
tal houris  of  Mussulman  believers  ever  in- 
dulge. It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that 
these  rooms  are  so  very  gloomy.  As  the 
houses  sre  never  more  than  one  story  high, 
the  chimneys  never  extend  beyond  the  roo( 
and,  being  very  wide,  it  ia  often  possible,  by 
bending,  to  see  the  sky  above  them.  The 
thing  most  wanting  in  these  rooms  is  fireah 
air ;  but  the  ladies  make  no  complainta  about 
it.  Naturally  chilly,  and  onahle  to  warm 
th^Diselves  1^  exercise,  they  ati^  for  horn 
crouching  over  the  fire,  quite  regardless  of  the 
risk  they  run  of  soffbeatioD. 

The  Mufti  of  Tcheiliess,  accOT^ng  to  the 
princess,  was  an  admirable  apemmen  of  a 
Mussulman.  He  did  not  appear  more  than 
ttxty  years  of  sge ;  his  back  was  sightly  bent. 
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but  that  was  racier  the  result  of  condeacen- 
iion  than  of  veskneas,  and  he  vore  vtth  as 
Buch  grace  us  nobility  the  long  white  robe 
and  red  pelitute  of  the  doctors  of  the  hiw. 
His  regular  features,  his  clear  and  transparent 
ikin,  his  blue  and  limpid  eye,  his  long  white 
and  flowing  beard  foiling  to  his  cheat,  hin 
broad  brow  surmounted  hy  a  white  or  green 
turban,  would  Rerve  admirably  for  a  model  of 
Jacob  or  Abraham,  The  house  was  at  all 
times  surrounded  by  dcToteei  of  erery  age 
and  condition,  who  came  to  klsa  the  hem  of 
the  holy  man 'a  garment,  asking  his  advice,  his 
prayers,  or  his  alma,  and  who  all  went  away 
satisfted,  and  singing  the  praises  of  their  bene- 
ftetor.  When  surrounded  by  his  younger 
children,  who  climbed  on  his  knees,  hid  their 
raddy  ihces  in  his  long  beard,  and  fell  asleep 
in  his  arms,  it  was  a  channnig  sight  to  witness 
him  smile  on  theta  tenderly,  listen  to  their 
little  compluntl,  exhort  them  to  study,  and  go 
through  the  alphabet  with  them.  The  princess 
was  lost  in  admiration  of  this  just  man,  and 
said  to  hentclf,  "  Happy  the  people  that  still 
possesses  such  men,  andean  appreciate  them  !" 
A  conversation  she  had  with  the  mufti  rapidly 
disillusionized  her,  however,  and  we  propose 
to  jjroduce  it  m  extenso,  as  a  proof  of  the  j  unt 
stand-point  from  which  the  princess  regards 
Eastern  habits  and  morals : 

"  The  old  man  was  seated,  holding  a  }'oung 
child  on  either  knee.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
sevcrnl  wives.  He  replied,  'I  have  only  two 
at  present,'  es  if  astiamed  to  be  so  badly  pro- 
vided; tlien  he  added, '  You  will  see  them  to- 
morrow, and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  them 
(here  he  made  a  movement  of  disdain^ ;  they 
are  old  wumen  who  have  been  beautiful,  but 
it  was  a  long  time  bro.' 

*'  •  What  npc  are  lliey  ?  '  I  asked. 

*•*  I  cannot  tell  yon,  exactly  ;  but  they  are 
not  &tr  short  of  tlitrly.' 

*"0h  yes!'  here  exclaimed  one  of  the 
mufti's  servants.  '  His  exceltenc}'  is  not  the 
man  to  content  himself  with  such  females, 
and  he  will  soon  fill  up  the  gaps  which  death 
has  made  in  his  harem.   If  you  had  come  a 

?rear  ago  you  would  have  seen  a  woman  suited 
or  his  excellency,  but  •ihe  being  dead,  he  will 
find  others,  you  need  not  fear.' 

*"  But,*  I  asked  again, '  as  his  excellency  is 
DO  longer  young,  and  has  had,  as  it  seems, 
several  yoimg  wives  always,  and  only  regards 
them  as  such  to  the  nge  of  thirty,  I  calculate 
that  during  the  cource  of  his  long  life  he  must 
have  received  a  very  considerable  number 
into  his  harem.' 
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"'Probably,'  said  the  holy  man,  without 
any  emotion. 

" '  And  your  excellency  has,  doubtless, 
many  children  ? ' 

"  The  patriarch  and  his  servant  looked  at 
each  other  and  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

'"Many  children?'  replied  the  master, 
when  the  fit  of  mirth  had  nassed  oS,  *  I  really 
believe  I  have ;  but  I  eootd  not  tell  you  the 
numlier.  |5ay,  Hussan,'  he  added,  addressing 
his  servai^,  '  could  you  tell  me  how  many 
children  J  have,  or  where  they  are  P ' 

"  '  Indeed  not  His  excellency  has  them 
in  all  iife  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  in  all 
the  districts  of  each  province ;  but  that  is  all 
I  kno\/,  and  I  would  bet  that  my  master  is 
not  wfser  than  I  am  on  that  point.' 

"'And  how  should  I  be?'  said  the  old 
gentleman. 

"  I  insisted,  for  my  patriarch  was  losing  my 
esteem  rapidly,  and  I  wished  to  open  hu 
whole  heart.  *  These  children,'  I  continued, 
'  how  are  they  brought  up  P  who  takes  care 
of  thetn?  at  what  age  are  they  separated 
from  their  father?  where  are  they  seotP 
what  profession  do  they  follow?  vbit  am 
their  means  of  existence?  and  by  what  sign 
can  you  recognize  them  ?  ' 

"  *  Oh !  I  may  be  mistaken,  like  any  one 
else ;  hut  that  is  of  slight  importance.  They 
are  all  brought  up  by  me,  as  you  see.  I  am 
educating  these  two,  until  the  age  when  they 
can  take  care  of  themselves.  The  girls  are 
married,  or  betrothed,  as  soon  as  they  have 
reached  th^|r  tenth  or  twelfth  year,  and  I 
never  hear  any  more  about  them.  The  boys 
are  not  so  precocious,  they  cannot  walk  alone 
until  they  are  fourteen ;  but  then  I  give  them- 
a  tetter  of  recommendation  to  some  friend  ' 
in  business ;  he  employs  them  himself  or 
finds  them  a  place,  and,  after  that,  I  wash  my 
hands  of  them.' 

"  *  And  you  do  not  see  them  again  P  *  I; 
went  on. 

"'How  do  I  know?  I  receive  very  often, 
visits  from  people  who  call  themselves  my 
Kons,  and  who  may  be  so.  I  give  them  a 
kind  greeting,  and  keep  them  for  some  days 
without  asking  any  questions;  but,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  they  see  there  is  no  room 
for  them  here,  and  nothing  for  them  to  do. 
Their  motliers  being  dead,  they  are  strangers 
to  me.  Thus  they  go  away,  and  never  come 
back  any  more.  Otners  arrive  in  thdr  place, 
and  behave  in  the  same  war.  Nothing  could- 
be  better.' 

'"I  was  not  yet  satisfied.  'But,'  I  wmt' 
on,  'are  these  [n-etty  children  }-ou  are  noir. 
caressing  destined  to  undergo  the  same  treat- 
ment ?* 

"'Certoinly.' 

"  *  You  will  separate  from  them  when  they. 
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an  ten  or  fixirtm  yean  of  age  P  You  vill 
not  be  anxious  as  to  wbat  becomes  of  tbcm  P 
You  will  never  see  them  again,  perhaps? 
And  if  they  do  come  back  you  mil  treat  them 
aa  strangerti,  and  aee  them  eo  away  for  erer, 
without  giving  them  one  of  those  kisses  of 
which  you  are  so  prodigal  to^layP  What 
will  become  of  you  preaently  in  your  desobte 
house*  when  the  vdoe  of  your  children  no 
Imger  resounds  through  it?' 

"  I  was  bennning  to  grow  animated,  and 
my  friend  dia  not  understand  me.  The  ser- 
WDt,  howerer*  seiiing  the  sense  of  my  last 
words,  hastened  to  reassure  me  as  to  the  fu- 
ture isolation  of  his  revered  master. 

** '  Oh  no,'  he  sud, '  when  these  children 
are  grown  up  his  excellency  will  have  others 

tte  small.   You  may  safely  truat  to  him  in 
t  matter :  he  will  not  allow  any  &ilure.' 
**  Hereupon  mastor  and  servant  burst  out 
langhing  once  more." 

The  old  man  had,  however,  remarked  that 
the  effect  produced  on  his  guest  by  thii  con- 
versation was  not  to  his  advantage,  and  he 
was  anxious  to  retain  her  esteem.  Hence  he 
commenced  a  long  discourse  about  the  incon- 
veniences of  too  large  a  family,  and  ,the  im- 
possibility of  rearing  and  bringing  up  thor- 
CHighly  all  the  children  bom,  especially  during 
a  1%  so  long  as  his.  The  tone  of  this  spot- 
ogy  waa  perfectly  serious,  but  the  argument 
was  so  odious  and  absurd  that  the  prinoess 
wiM  repeatedly  on  the  ptnnt  of  intermpting 
him.  At  any  rate,  she  sang  her  mental 
palinode  as  thus :  "  Unhappy  the  people  among 
whom  such  men  are  honored  as  models  of 
virtue ! "  The  next  day  the  prinoess  received 
a  vi^it  from  the  principal  spouse  of  the  patri* 
arch.  She  was  a  handsome  virago,  frightfully 
bedaubed  with  red  and  black ;  as  for  white,  it 
was  certainty  there',  but  could  not  be  detected. 
The  princess  returned  the  visit,  and  found  the 
hostess  surrounded  by  all  the  ladies  of  the 
town,  who  paid  assiduous  court  to  her,  which 
she  accepted  graciously,  as  due  to  her  posi- 
tion. I'huB  termmated  thdr  acquaintance, 
and  the  princess  soon  after  set  off  on  her 
travels  once  more. 

At  Ciesarea  the  princess  accepted  the  hos- 
^tality  of  a  rich  Armenian  merchant,  fiither 
of  a  numeroua  fiimily.  His  eldest  daughter, 
olrMdy  a  wife  and  mother,  had  come  to  reside 
with  her  parenta  during  the  absence  oi  her 
ibusband  on  business  matters.  Several  rela- 
>tion8  established  in  the  province  had  assem- 
<bled  round  the  rich  merchant  to  enjoy  the 
.last  days  of  the  carnival  and  the  consequent 


pleasures.  The  three  or  four  rooms  that 
oompose  a  house  in  this  part  of  the  worid 
were  oraramed  with  wmnen,  girli  and  dA- 
dien,  dressed  as  if  Ibr  a  baU,  from  mondag 
till  night,  and  from  night  till  morning,  for  no 
one  in  the  East  dreama  of  undreamng  to  go 
to  bed.  This  ia  not  so  inconvenient  for  the  rich, 
who  can  change  their  attire  during  the  conraa 
of  the  day,  but  the  effects  are  deplorable  fiir 
the  poor,  who  keep  the  same  dress  on  for  a 
month  or  more.  The  amusraiento  took  pkoa 
on  the  roo6  of  the  houses,  which  commuBk* 
cated  with  each  other  by  small  staircases  or 
ladders,  and  thus  formed  a  sort  of  puhHo 
walk,  where  they  were  sheltered  from  any 
fiumgn  invarion.  The  Armenian  popnlatioa 
of  Ctesarea  remained  on  the  tools  from  day* 
beak  till  night&ll  in  their  handsomeat 
clothes.  The  men  display  theur  luxury  in  the 
beauty  of  their  furs,  but  the  ladies  hare  not 
sQch- limited  ideas.  They  wear,  like  all  Ori- 
ental women,  wide  trousers,  loose  robes  opei^ 
ing  at  the  sides  to  make  room  for  the  puffing 
of  the  trousera,  several  bodices,  put  on  one 
over  the  othn*,  of  stufis  and  various  odara, 
a  scarf  round  the  waist,  a  fee,  their  hair 
plaited  and  hanging,  and  coins  embrtHdned 
over  all  The  Armenian  ladies  of  Ceesare* 
are  distinguished  for  the  delicacy  and  har- 
mony of  the  colors  of  their  stufe,  the  richnesa 
and  good  taste  of  the  embroidery  with  which 
thdr  bodicea  are  core  ltd,  and  the  style  of 
wearipg  their  hair.  They  do  not  roll  round 
their  heada  thoae  frightful  printed  eottoo 
handkerchief  of  which  Switzerland  soida 
thousands  annually  to  Asia.  The  top  of  the 
fez  and  the  tassel  are  embroidered  in  gold, 
and  sometimes  in  pearls.  The  hair  forms  a 
dozen  to  fifteen  plaits  of  equal  length,  but 
here  the  gold  coins  are  not  restricted  to  the 
end  of  the  phiita,  they  are  sewn  on  a  blai^ 
ribbon  which  is  placed  on  the  plaits,  half  way 
between  the  neck  and  the  waist,  forming  a 
brilliant  semicircle,  wluch  contrasts  smgularty 
with  the  dark  color  of  the  hair.  A  profositaL 
of  seqi^  also  coven  Uie  frtmt  of  the  to, 
fUluig  on  the  forehmd.  (Hhen  are  attatdicd 
to  the  ears,  or  form  a  cuirass  to  tbenedt* 
chest,  and  arms.  Other  omamenta  also  find 
a  place  amongst  these  coins.  Boquets  of  dia- 
monds are  placed  round  the  fez,  or  on  the 
front  bandeaux  of  the  hair ;  brooches  of  pre- 
cious stones,  oollam  or  chains  of  pearls  are 
stretched  across  the  bodice  under  the  bosoco^ 
or  pass  beneath  the  chin  from  one  ear  to  the 
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other.  The  daughters  of  the  rich  are  the 
moit  ma^ificently  adorned,  for  they  carry,  in 
the  form  of  jewelry,  their  entire  dowry,  which 
fteqaently  amounts  to  very  considerable  sums. 
It  is  true,  that  after  a  few  years  of  marriage 
the  ctHiM  diminish  ia  number,  which  leads  the 
princess  to  belieTe  that  young  la^es  in  the 
East  do  not  have  their  fortunes  tied  down  so 
securely  as  is  the  case  among  ourselves. 
And  now  for  the  amusement  these  ambulat- 
ing jewellers'  shops  are  indulged  with  : 

*  There  is  only  one  dance  through  the  whole 
Ottoman  Empire ;  it  is  the  same  for  the  Turks, 
the  Arabs,  for  all  the  Mussulman  nations 
scattered  over  its  territory ;  it  is  the  same  for 
the  Greeks  and  Armenians  subject  to  the 
Sublime  Porte :  and  this  universal  dance 
scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  dance.  Two 
persons  of  the  same  sex,  but  always  dressed 
as  women,  stand  opposite  each  other,  holding 
castanets,  if  they  have  them,  or  two  wooden 
spoons  to  serve  as  such ;  sometimes  nothing  at 
a]L  But  the  movement  of  the  fingers  and  the 
pantomime  of  the  castanets  are  de  rigueur. 
The  two  dancers  bend  and  extend  their  arms, 
move  their  hips  rapidly,  balance  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  more  gently,  and  lightly 
sway  their  feet  without  raising  them  from 
the  ground.  While  continuing  these  diSei^ 
ent  contortions,  they  advance,  fall  back,  turn 
on  their  heels  and  round  their  vis-A-vis,  what 
lime  the  music,  usually  composed  of  a  tam- 
bour, a  drum,  or  a  shepherd's  pipe,  marks 
the  measure  as  it  erows  more  rapid.  As  for 
the  gracefulness  or  this  dance  I  can  say  notli- 
ing,  but  its  indecency  at  once  strikes  the 
most  inexperienced  eye," 

The  princess  had  a  terrible  ordeal  to  un- 
dergo in  passing  through  the  Giaour  Daghda, 
or  Mountains  of  the  Giaour,  for  the  Pasha 
of  Adana  had  told  her  that  the  bey  of  that 
country  was  t^mauvaisti0et.  Still,  not  being 
easily  intimidated,  she  would  not  alter  her 
route,  and  found  to  her  joy  the  peril  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  bey  behaved  as  a  gentle- 
man should,  sent  an  escort  to  meet  her,  and 
'  gave  her  apartments  in  his  own  house.  Da- 
ring her  stay  here,  she  had  ftirther  occasion 
to  study  die  peculiarities  of  harem  life,  and 
we  shall  borrow  a  ferr  pages  on  this  interest- 
ing Kubject  without  apology. 

The  word  harem  is  of  very  varied  signi- 
ficance. There  are  the  harems  of  the  poor, 
of  the  middle  classes,  of  the  great  lord ;  the 
provincial  harem,  and  the  town  harem;  the 
harem  of' the  young  man  and  of  the  old, 
of  the  pious  Mussulman  who  regrets  the  old 
-ligime,  and  of  the  young  sceptic  who  ad- 
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mires  reform  and  wears  a  frock-coat  Each 
of  these  has  its  peculiar  character,  but  the 
least  stnnge  of  all,  and  bearing  the  nearest 
affinity  to  the  Christian  manage,  is  that  of  the 
poor  eountrjman.  The  peasant**  wife  com- 
pelled to  work  in  the  fiel^  and  go  to  marked 
is  not  imprisoned  within  the  walla  of  her  hi^ 
rem  and  even  when  the  house  is  divided  into 
two  rooms  [which  is  rare]  one  of  which  is 
theoretically  reserved  for  the  women,  men  are 
not  rigorously  banished  from  it  It  is  seldom 
that  a  peasant  marries  several  wives  and  it 
only  happens  in  exceptional  cases  as  when  an 
inferior  marries  his  master's  widow  an  event 
which  only  occurs  when  the  lady  is  no  longer 
of  an  age  to  aspire  to  a  more  brilliant  match. 
The  servant,  finding  himself  richer  than  of 
yore,  and  after  some  years  of  conjugal  fidel- 
ity discovering  that  time  has  progressed  more 
rajudly  fbr  h^  wife  than  himselft  he  profita 
by  his  fortune  to  give  her  a  companion  more 
to  his  taste.  With  this  exception,  the  life  of 
a  Turkish  peasant  resembles  that  of  a  Chria- 
tian  peasant,  and  might  often  serve  as  a  model 
to  the  latter.  Fidelity  being  equal,  the  ad- 
vantage rests  with  the  Turk,  for  fidelity  ia 
not  imposed  on  him  by  any  religious  or 
civil  law,  nor  by  custom,  and  he  always  treats 
his  wife  kindly.  He  loves  his  companion  like 
a  fiither  and  a  lover ;  he  never  vexes  her  pur- 
posely and  voluntarily,  and  he  will  put  up,  with 
anything  from  her  through  the  love  he  beara 
her.  His  wife  rapidly  ages  through  un- 
healthy and  coarse  food,  and  her  numerom 
accouchments,  in  which  ahe  has  no  surgical 
skill  to  aid  her.  The  following  is  a  toudiing 
iiisunce  of  the  fidelity  and  afiection  to  which 
we  allude. 

" '  You  must  love  your  husband  dearly,'  I  said 
one  dav  to  an  old  woman,  blind  and  paralytic 
whom  her  husband,  a  noble  old  man,  brought 
to  me  in  the  hoi>e  that  I  could  restore  her 
sight  and  activitv.  She  hod  come  seated  as- 
tride on  a  donke}',  which  her  husband  led. 
He  had  then  taken  her  in  his  arms,  and  laid 
her  on  a  bench  at  my  door  with  all  the  care 
of  a  mother  for  her  child.  *  You  must  love 
your  husband  dearly  ?  *  I  said. 

•* '  1  should  like  to  have  my  sight,'  she  rfr 
plied. 

"  I  looked  at  the  husband,  he  smiled  sor> 
rowfully,  but  without  a  shadow  of  ill-will. 

"  '  Poor  woman  ! '  he  said,  passing  the  back 
of  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  *  her  blindness  ren- 
ders her  ven*  wretched.    She  canot 
used  to  it   But  you  will  restore  her  sight, 
Beynd^b?' 
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"M^en  I  shook  my  head,  and  prepared  to 
protest  my  impotence,  he  plucked  at  my 
dress,  as  a  sign  to  be  silent.  'Have  you 
any  children  ?'    I  then  asked. 

•"I  hod  one,  but  it  died  a  long  time  ago.* 

"•And  how  is  it  you  did  not  take  an- 
other wife,  healthier  and  stronger,  to  bear 
you  children  ? ' 

"*Ah!  that  is  easily  said;  but  this  poor 
creature  would  have  been  grieved,  and  that 
would  have  prevented  me  from  being  happy 
with  another,  even  if  I  had  children.  You 
see,  Bcyzad6h,  we  cannot  have  every  thing  in 
this  world.  I  have  a  wife  I  have  loved  for 
nearly  forty  yearn,  and  shall  not  moke  an- 
other choice.*  *' 

Let  us  now  enter  the  harem  of  a  bourgeois, 
or  small  country  gentleman.  This  is  gen- 
erally situated  on  the  first  floor  over  the  sta- 
bles, and  is  reached  by  a  wormeaten  and 
filthy  staircase.  It  consists  of  four  rooms, 
one  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  lord  of  the 
house  with  his  C^Tithia  of  the  hour.  The 
other  rooms  are  given  up  to  what  is  herd; 
called  the  &mily.  Women,  children,  guests 
of  the  female  sex,  alaves  of  the  master  or 
mistress,  compose  the  population  of  .the  ha- 
rem. Id  the  East  there  are  no  beds  prop- 
erly so  called,  nor  rooms  spedally  devoted  to 
resL  Large  trunks  contain  during  the  day 
the  piles  of  mattresses,  ciiNhions,  and  carpets. 
At  night,  each  inhabitant  of  the  harem  takeft 
out  what  she  wants  in  the  shape  of  bed-fur* 
niture,  which  she  lays  down  in  any  odd  cor^ 
ner.  When  one  room  is  full,  the  late  comen; 
establish  themselves  in  the  others,  and  thosr 
who  cannot  find  shelter  elsewhere  go  to  the 
corridor  on  the  staircase.  Nothing  is  so  un- 
pleasant to  European  eyes  as  to  see  these  la> 
diea  rise  in  the  morning  nith  their  clothes  all 
erumpled  and  hair  dishevelled.  The  princi- 
pal object  of  a  Turkish,  husband  being  to  have 
the  largest  number  of  children  possible,  all  his 
domestic  life  is  subordinate  to  this  considera- 
tion. If  a  woman  remain  childless  two  or 
three  years  she  is  straightway  dismissed  ;  her 
husband  substitutes  for  her  a  more  fruitful 
companion.  No  one  pays  any  attention  to 
the  grief  and  jealousy  of  the  deserted  fair 
one;  but  we  are  bound  to  add  that  if,  instead 
of  weeping  and  lamcnling,  she  thinks  proper 
to  get  rid  of  her  rival  in  any  way,  no  one  will 
trouble  about  the  fate  of  the  latter.  Hence, 
there  are  no  creatures  more  degraded  than 
Turkish  women  of  the  middle  class,  and  their 
character  is  betrayed  by  theur  faces.  It  is 
difficult  to  pronounce  as  to  th«r  beauty,  for 
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their  cheeks,  Up^  eyebrow*,  and  eyeHds  « 
disfigured  by  thick  layers  of  paint  appfiel 
without  taste  or  stint ;  their  shape  is  naitA 
by  the  ridiouloiu  cut  of  their  clothes,  and 
they  conceal  their  hair  under  a  {Hecc  of  pm 
skin  painted  dark  orange.  The  exprema 
of  their  faces  evince  at  once  8tu]Mdity,  count 
sensuality,  hypocrisy,  and  harahness.  Then 
is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  religtoua  or  mod 
principles.  Their  children  occupy  and  weaiy 
them  at  the  same  time ;  they  care  foi  tben  m 
the  stepiang-atone  by  which  togaintherk*- 
band's  fiiTor,  but  any  idea  of  maternal  dntrii 
strange  to  Uiem  ;  the  proof  of  this  ts  foond '» 
the  frequency  of  miscarriages,  whid)  tbor 
women  bring  on  without  concealment,  wlw^ 
ever  the  birth  of  a  child  doea  not  meet  tkar 
views.   Here  is  a  case  in  point : 

"  About  a  fortnight  before  my  departure  fer 
Angora  (writes  the  princess)  the  chief  of  a 
brolherlraod  of  dervishes,  established  is  t 
small  town  not  far  from  my  residence,  am 
to  ask  me  for  me^ne  for  his  daii^hter,  lAi 
was  attacked  by  certain  weaknesses  whidi  tf- 
peared  to  me  so  many  symptoms  of  grosteua 
I  expressed  my  opinion  to  the  venerable  pe^ 
sonage,  who  replied  with  a  graceful  smile  thai 
his  daughter  aid  not  wish  to  have  a  chiM. 
I '  Whether  she  wish  it  or  no,*  I  replied,  *ike 
^will  hai-e  to  put  up  with  iL'     '  ImponSiIi^ 
my  dear  lady,'  said  the  old  man  ;  *  her  hat- 
band has  gone  to  join  the  army,  and  sj 
daughter  is  quite  determined  not  to  have  uf 
children  before  bis  return.'     I  immedistelv 
told  the  dervish  that  I  did  not  undeistino 
him.    The  old  gentleman  appeared  tmhw 
irassed,  and  while  scratching  his  ear,  begin 
I  some  explanation  ;  when  one  of  my  people, 
who  was  present  to  act  as  interpreter  if  re- 
quired, said  angrily  to  the  old  man,  *  Did  I 
not  tell  you  to  be  quiet  about  such  maum  to 
my  mistress?  the  Christians  of  the  West  nil 
not  lend  themselves  to  such  arrangenieotiF 
'and  you  will  gain  nothing.'    These  wordi 
I  having  enlightened  me,  I  assured  the 
I  gentleman  he  was  wasting  his  time,  and  thai 
he  might  as  well  ask  me  for  poison ;  but  1 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  rid 
him.    He  continually  returned  to  his 
argument,  that  his  son-in-law  had  joined  the 
army,  and,  besides,  that  his  daughter's  reso- 
lution was  known  and  approved  by  her  hor 
band.   Fortunately  for  htm,  and  perhaps  for 
myself,  the  excellent  fether  did  not  undn- 
stand  the  remaiks  I  made ;  ao  be  quitted  oe 
after  giving  me  his  hlnaine,  assuring  me  of 
his  tendo- mendship,  and  hef^pag  me  to  le- 
fiect  over  the  matter  he  had  asked  of  aw> 
Such  transactions  occur  daily,  and  do  not 
oSteaA  anybody's  conscience.'* 
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If  the  mothers  do  not  experience  way  true 
tendemeas  for  Uidi  children,  the  latter  care 
xery  little  for  iL  The  boyi  regard  their 
EQothera  as  BerrantB;  they  pre  them  orders, 
reproach  them  for  Uieir  indolence  and  ugli- 
ness, and  do  not  always  confine  themselTes  to 
words.  As  for  modesty,  that  virgin  charm 
of  earlj'  youth,  it  existo  neither  for  the  child- 
ren nor  those  who  surround  them  ;  all  these 
women  dress  and  undress  before  their  young- 
est sons,  and  the  most  improper  remarks  are 
made  in  their  presence.  The  children  despise 
their  mothers ;  and  thiA  life  in  common,  which 
eutses  them  to  lose  the  respect  for  their  pa- 
rents, is  a  sad  preparation.  The  rivalry  for 
power  agitating  the  mother  ia  a  source  of  an- 
imosity, envy,  nalice,  pride,  and  anger  for 
the  chiidrm.  **  My  mother  is  more  beautiful 
—more  rich— younger— she  was  bom  at 
Stamboul!"  Such  are  the  boasts  of  these 
children  when  they  wish  to  humiliate  those 
they  call  their  brothers. 

The  ftmity  of  the  Constanttnopolitan  Turk 
who  associates  with  Franks  or  has  visited  Eu- 
rope does  not  offer  the  same  repulsive  instance 
of  immorality  and  naive  turpitude ;  but,  with 
only  very  few  exceptions,  the  silk  and  brocade 
too  often  conceal  a  hideous  skeleton.  The  ladies 
in  the  first-class  harems  do  not  wear  their  tum- 
bled flress  for  a  week  or  a  month.  Each  morn- 
ing, fm  quitting  thrir  sumptuons  odudies,  they 
doff  their  garments  and  put  oh  fresh  ones. 
Their  robn,  thdr  trousers,  and  Uieir  scarfs 
are  of  Lyons  manu&cture,  and  tbouf^  only 
the  refbse  is  sent  to  the  East,  it  produces  a 
very  brilliant  effect  when  surroimding  the 
magnificent  form  of  a  Georgian  or  Circassian. 
But  now  a  word  about  the  fair  denizens,  of 
whom  the  princess  gives  a  very  different  ac- 
count from  that  hitherto  accepted  : 

"  A  word  here  about  the  two  races  that  rep- 
resent to  our  inexperienced  imagination  the 
prototype  of  feminine  beau^.  Tall,  strong, 
of  good  shape,  with  a  brilbant  complexion, 
masses  of  black  and  glistening  hair,  a  noble 
and  massive  brow,  an  aquiline  nose,  immense 
widely-opened  black  eves,  veimillion  Hps, 
Aiodellea  like  those  of  the  Greek  statues  of 
the  best  age,  pearly  teeth,  a  rounded  chin, 
and  a  perfect  aeml  color— such  is  the  Geor- 
gian vonan.  I  really  edmire  the  women 
of  this  race  { then  when  I  have  admired  them 
auffidently,  I  turn  my  bead  and  look  at  them 
no  nore,  for  I  am  certain  lo  find  them,  when- 
ever I  plmse,  navtly  as  I  left  them,  without 
a  smile  more  or  less,  without  the  slightest 
nristion  (tf  fine.  If  a  child  be  b<nn  to  than 
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or  die,  whether  their  lord  adore  or  detest 
them,  whether  their  rival  triumph  or  is  ban- 
ished, the  faces  of  the  Georgian  women  never 
give  a  si^.  Only  years  can  produce  an  aK 
teraUon  m  this  face  of  marble,  the  C^cas- 
sian  woman  has  neither  the  same  advantages 
nor  the  same  defects.  She  is  a  notthem 
beauty,  reminding  me  of  the  blonde  and  sen- 
timental girls  of  Germany;  but  the  resem- 
blance does  not  extend  beyond  the  exterior. 
The  (^rcassians  are  generally  blondes ;  their 
complexion  is  deliciouslv  fresh,  their  eyes  are 
blue,  grey,  or  green,anu  their  features,  though 
delicate  and  Lntcefut,  are  irregular.  While 
the  Georgian  is  stupid  and  haughty,  the  CSr- 
casuan  is  fiilse  and  crafty.  The  one  is  capa- 
ble of  deceiving  her  lord,  the  other  of  causmg 
him  to  die  of  ennui." 

The  most  revolting  feature  connected  with 
Turkish  domestic  bistttutions  is  the  miniature 
harem  of  sons  of  great  houses.  These  child- 
ren, lads  of  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age,  pos- 
sess little  slaves  of  their  own  age,  or  nearly 
so,  with  whom  they  parody  the  manners  of 
their  fathers.  These  young  victims  here  pass 
a  horrible  apprenticeship  to  the  life  that  is 
reserved  for  them,  for  nothing  is  more  cruel 
than  a  badly-educated  child,  and  the  brutal 
depravity  of  a  debauched  old  man  is  found  at 
the  otherextremity  of  life.  Our  authoress  as- 
sures us  that  she  has  seen  these  embryo  pashas 
beat,  kidt,  scratch,  and  maltreat  a  whole  flock 
of  little  prls,  who  hardly  dared  to  cry,  while 
the  young  tiger  licked  his  Hps  and  smiled  a 
peculiar  smile.  Strange  to  say,  though,  the 
natural  Turic  is  a  very  different  animal,  and 
this  cruel  child  will  probably  become  a  very 
respectable  man  when  he  attains  the  age 
when  he  can  play  his  part  without  too  much 
exertion.  With  these  preliminary  remarks 
we  are  sufficiently  au  fait  to  the  subject  to  ac- 
company Madame  la  Princesse  into  the  ha- 
rem of  Mustuk  Bey  Prince  of  the  Mountains 
of  the  Giaour. 

The  hierarchy  is  always  respected  in  the 
harems,  and  though  Mustuk  Bey  might  be  a 
Sardanapolus,  and  might  be  deeply  in  love 
with  some  other  one  of  his  vrives,  he  could 
only  hold  his  levees  in  the  room  of  the  first 
wife  (in  date).  She  is  a  curious  object  ao 
cording  to  the  princess's  account,  and  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  a  retired  tight-rope 
dancer.  This  sultana  had  been  very  beautifUl 
and  the  beauty  had  not  entirely  disappeared : 
her  complexion  offered  a  curious  mixture  of 
sunburn  and  a  series  of  layers  of  paint,  be- 
neath wluch  the  origiiul  lUn  wai  not  virile. 
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Her  lai^  «ea-gree&  eyes  looked  Uke  reser- 
Toirs  placed  below  lachrymal  gUnd  to 
teoeire  the  torrents  destined  to  pour  froni 
tbem.  Her  moath,  large  and  well  modelled, 
displayed  teeth  still  admirably  white,  but  too 
fur  apart,  and  her  gums  were  unhealUiily  red. 
She  apparently  disdained  the  goatskin  oorer- 
ing  for  the  hud,  and  wore  her  own  hair,  dyed 
ctf  an  orange  nd.  Her  dress  was  earefoUy 
•iranged,  and  formed  a  striking  contrast 
with  that  of  her  children,  who  were  dressed 
like  little  beggars.  Aa  long  as  her  husband 
was  present  she  seemed  as  timid  as  a  newly- 
married  bride,  covering  her  face  with  her  veil 
or  hand,  or  anything  within  reach,  and  only 
replying  in  monosyllables.  She  turned  her 
nose  to  the  wall,  and  suppressed  little  uer- 
TCUS  bursts  of  latighter :  she  seemed  ready  to 
cry  at  any  moment  t  in  short  performed  lU 
the  manceuvres  by  which  Eaatem  hosbands 
•re  so  flattered.  The  bey  soon  qmtted  the 
xoom,  wd  then  the  lady  talked  irithout  re- 
serve, and  bq;an  making  perUnent  inquiries 
dbont  Frankidi  mannera  and  customs,  which 
oauaed  the  princess  to  suspect  that  she  was 
not  BO  stupid  as  her  husband  made  hr r  out 
to  be.  The  conversation  was  interrupted, 
however,  by  the  entrance  of  the  bey's  three 
other  wives  [  two  of  them  appeared  to  be  sis- 
ters and  had  a  swarm  of  children  at  their 
heels :  the  third  deserves  a  more  detaOed  de- 
scription : 

"  fiehind  these  two  women  a  foee  remuned 
humbly  in  the  shade,  on  which  my  e^es  were 
at  once  fixed,  and  remained  so,  in  spite  of  the 
manoeuvres  executed  by  the  other  sultanas 
to  distract  my  attention.  I  never  remember 
to  have  seen  so  beautiful  a  face.  This  woman 
wore  a  long  trailing  robe  of  red  satin,  open 
at  the  breast  whicn  was  lightly  veiled  by  a 
chemise  of  silk  gauze,  with  wide  sleeves 
hanging  below  the  elbow.  Her  head-dress 
was  that  of  ihe  Turcomans^  and  to  form  an 
idea  of  it  you  must  imagine  a  complication, 
an  infinite  multiplicity  of  turbans  placed  one 
above'  the  other,  and  rising  to  an  inaccessible 
haght.  There  were  in  it  red  scarfs  rolled 
■ix  or  seven  times  around,  and  forming  a 
tower  after  the  fashion  of  the  goddess  Cybele : 
handkerchiefs  of  all  colors  crossing  the  scarft, 
rising  or  descending  without  any  settled  pur- 
pose, and  forming  quaint  arabedques  ;  yards 
of  fine  muslin  enveloping  with  their  transpa- 
rent whiteness  a  part  of  the  scaffolding,  care- 
fully fi'aming  in  the  brow,  and  falling  in  rich 
and  light  fotds  along  the  cheeks,  round  the 
neck,  and  on  the  chest.  Chains  of  ^Id,  or 
mall  sequins  run  on  a  atriog,  or  agam*  diac 
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mond  pins,  were  viuble  between  the  folds, 
and  gave  them  a  certain  stability  which  it 
would  have  been  unreasonable  to  demand  of 
such  slight  stuC  Little  feet  that  s*-emed 
chisseled  out  of  marble  appeared  and  disa|H 
peared  under  the  lonr  satm  robe  while  axwB 
and  hands,  aneh  as  I  hed  never  teen  befbre, 
Aook  an  infinite  number  of  hnweteta  and 
rings,  whose  weight  could  not  be  triffiiq;. 
All  this  formed  an  ensemble  at  once  atrange 
and  graceful,  but  all  disappeared  suddenl/ 
after  noticing  the  face  of  the  wearer.  It  was 
so  singularly  beautiful  that  I  despur  of  being 
able  to  describe  it,  for  how  could  I  give  a  per- 
son who  has  not  contemplated  it  an  idea  of 
such  a  charming  chef  d'ceuvre  of  nature, 
such  such  a  ravishing  mixture  of  grace  and 
timidity  P  •* 

The  princess  noticed  this  lovely  lady  was 
not  accomjuinied  by  her  children,  and  soon 
turned  to  ask  why  she  had  not  brought  them? 
She  made  no  reply,  but  the  others  told  her, 
mth  evident  tatisfoction,  that  she  had  aoock 
The  princess  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
presumed  that  the  &ir  Turcoman's  children 
wore  dead  J  but  the  three  harim  ahooted 
with  a  loud  burst  of  laughter,  that  she 
never  had  uiy."  The  tears  rolled  down  tha 
unhappy  girl's  cheeks,  for  nothing  is  so 
spumed,  despised,  and  desolate  as  a  barren 
woman  in  the  East  It  is  doubtlessly  mourn- 
ful to  have  children  and  lose  them,  but  otb- 
ers  may  come  to  take  their  place  Beudes,  a 
mother  who  has  lost  her  children  is  not  the 
less  a  great  lady:  her  social  end  domestic  po< 
sition  remains  the  same ;  she  is  respected,  ad- 
mired, perhaps  loved  j  she  has  no  cause  to 
blush.  But  not  to  give  Ixrth  to  children  ia  a 
true  miafbrtime,  one  of  the  greatest  that  can 
happen  to  a  woman  j  let  her  be  beaotifol,  kt 
her  be  charming,  let  her  be  adored— even  if 
she  has  brought  her  husband  the  money  be 
is  squandering,  if  imperial  blood  run  in  her 
veins  and  her  husband  be  only  a  porter— 40 
soon  as  her  sterility  is  estabU^ed,  an  Orien- 
tal woman  is  mined  without  redraiptioa. 
Better  for  her  to  die  than  to  live  the  life  of 
humiliation,  insult,  and  neglect  tha(  awafta 
her. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  princess^ 
stay  in  the  harem  ^e  oould  not  induce  the 
poor  girl  to  r^y  to  a  single  question ;  nor 
was  it  tiU  she  waa  on  the  pmnt  of  Jeering 
that  she  came  up  to  her  and  aald,  "  Lady  r*> 
main  yet  a  while,.forl  love  you  greatly.** 
The  princess  hardly  knew  hov  to  account  for 
her  reaenre,  whether  to  ascribe  it  to  tintidity 
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or  itui»dity ;  but  she  evidently  rather  inclinei 
to  the  latter,  and  from  the  opiakm  the  waa 
compelled  to  form  of  Tuikiah  women  from 
lier  inteicomM  nidt  them  ve  can  hardly 
blame  her.  On  returning  to  the  hey,  the 
pineeet  jmd  him  lome  8orid  eompHmenta, 
•Iter  the  &shion  of  the  ooontryt  on  the 
l)eauty  of  bia  wiTea,  more  etpedally  dittin- 
gnUitng  the  Turcoman  lady ;  but  he,  too,  In 
Sis  turn,  condemned  her  1^  Mylng  in  a  con- 
fidential tone,  "  She  haa  no  children." 
Our  aelf  appcnnted  taik  ia  ended ;  fia,  after 
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learing  the  mount^a  of  the  Giaoiu',  Mad- 
ame la  Prinoeue  entered  Cbriatian  eodety, 
and  ve  obtain  no  more  rereUtions  of  harem 
fife.  To  thoae  of  our  readera,  howem,  who 
would  like  to  know  mtm  of  ha  tmTeb--4to« 
ahe  waa  cheated  by  oornula,  how  the  lay  uok 
of  a  fever,  how  she  fell  among  thieves,  how 
phe  visited  Jericho  beyond  7ordsn-^n  abort, 
bow  she  went  through  the  stereotyped  exp»> 
riencea  of  all  travelkra  in  the  East — ^we  can 
only  say.  Procure  the  book  for  yoarselves, 
and  take  our  word  that  the  time  devoted  to 
its  pemaal  will  nok  be  thrown  away. 


PBOFEsaoa  Greoost  or  Edikbdxoh. — ^Dr. 
William  Gi^oiy,  the  du^ngniehed  Professor  of 
Chemistiy  in  the  Unirersity  of  Edinburgh,  died 
on  Satamay  evening  laat.  Orwoty  hu  long 
been  a  distingnisbed  name  in  tbe  Seami  1Tniver>- 
wersily.  The  fbnnder  of  this  fiunily,  whose 
memben  bsve  now  held  seventeen  profsssonbips 
in  tbo  Scotch  University,  was  a  minister  at  Dun- 
noa^,  in  Aberdeenshire.  He  had  three  sons, 
David,  Janjea  and  Charles,  all  of  whom  faeld 
Fnrfbssorships  in  Scotland.  Dr.  William  Greg- 
ory was  descended  ftom  James,  who  was  Pm- 
IWBOr  of  Mathematics  ia  Ediabugh  ia  16Y4. 
His  >on  John  and  grandaoa  James  were  sacces- 
sively  Professora  of  the  Practice  of  Hodieitie  in 
fidinbnigh.  William,  the  late  Professor  of 
Owmistry,  was  the  son  of  the  latter.  He 
stttdied  medidno  and  took  his  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Bfodidne  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
He  devoted  himself,  however,  more  particularly 
to  the  study  of  chemiBtry.  For  the  purpose  oi 
oompleting  his  studies  ne  repaired  to  Giessen, 
and  became  the  oupil  and  rriend  of  the  cele- 
brated Liebig.  His  name  was  first  familiarly 
broariit  before  tbe  British  public  by  his  transla- 
tion  into  dm  Engli^  hnyaage  of  some  of  Lie- 
big's  chemical  woAs.  traaslated  die  "  An- 
imal Chemistry,  or  Chemistty  !n  its  Applicatitm 
to  Physiology  and  Pathology,"  of  tliis  distin- 
gnished  chemist.  This  work  was  translated 
from  the  author's  manuscript,  and  appeared  in 
1C42.  He  also  translated  Liobig's  "  Chemistry 
of  Food,"  which  appeared  in  1847,  and  his 
"  Principles  of  Affricnltura]  Chimistry,"  in  1 855. 
As  an  author  on  his  own  account,  Dr.  Or^tr 
was  most  favorably  known  by  his  "  Outlines  <» 
InMgaotc  and  of  Oiganic  Chemistiy."  TUs 
woiL  which  originaUy  Mpeared  in  two  volumea, 
has  been  ie«»nny  nnuuhed  in'  one,  and  ia  ex- 
tenaively  used  as  a  nandbook  for  the  student  of 
Chemistry.  He  also  edited,  with  Baron  Liebig, 
the  later  editions  of  Turner's  "Elements  m 
Chemistry." 

His  first  opportunity  as  a  teacher  of  Chemistry 


was  m  tbe  Antfersosian  TTniversi^  of  Glasgow. 
He  was  afterwards  elected  to  the  diair  of  Ch9m- 
istry  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen ;  and  in  184S 
was  appointtd  ProAsaw  of  Chemistry,  in  Bdin- 
ba^. 

Dr.  Gregory  did  not  devote  all  his  time  la 
Chemistry.  He  translated  Relchenbach's  work 
on  "Maffnetism,  Electricity,  Heat,  Light,  and 
Chemical  Attraction,"  and  wrote  a  woik  him- 
self  on  Mesmerism  and  Animal  Magnetism. 
Duffng  the  latter  part  of  his  life  investigations 
with  ne  microscope  especially  engaged  liia  at* 
tentlon,  and  he  collected,  obmnred  and  described 
a  large  anraber  of  the  Diatomacen  of  Great 
Britain.  His  papers  on  ^is  subject  have  been 
published  in  the  TVoasaelwiM  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Edinbnr^  and  the  MlWMCopKal  So- 
ciety of  London. 

Dr.  Gregory  had  snfi^red  for  many  veara 
from  ritenmatic  seixures,  and  had  been  unaUe  to 
lectnre  during  the  past  Winter  Session.  He 
died  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  left  behind  him  a 
widow  and  ata  only  Km.—AAeiuttm,  1  i&f. 


AsTiriciA.1,  CoAi..— A  eariona  commnnioa- 
tion,  by  M.  Baronlier,  has  been  sent  into  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  describing  a  method  for  ob- 
taining a  substance  possessing  all  the  properties 
of  cou.  It  is  a  feet  geneiaUy  admi^d  by  ge- 
ologists, that  coal  is  m  result  of  the  caibdniia- 
tion  of  vegetable  matter  by  heat  under  a  strong 
pressure,  and  under  drcnmstancea  calculated  to 
impede  the  escape  of  their  volatile  ingredieota. 
M.  Baroulier  proceeds  in  a  Bimil»  manner ;  he 
envelops  vegeuble  matter  in  wet  clay,  and  ex- 
poses it  for  a  considerable  lei^th  of  time  to'a  great 
pressure,  and  to  a  heat  of  between  SOO  and  300 
degrees  centigrade  (or  tbe  melting-points  of  tin 
and  bismuth  nearly).  Various  kmds  of  saw- 
dust, subjected  to  this  treatment,  yielded  differ^ 
ent  substances,  possessing  more  or  less  the  resin* 
ous  lustre  and  cum  of  coal,  and  honUng  wtdi  a 
bri^t  flame. 
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From  The  Athennmu 

The  Loyaliat  Poetry  of  tAe  Bevolution. 
(Philadelphia.) 

The  history  of  the  American  Revolation— 
as  it  affects  tvo  udes  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
motives  and  motals  of  two  branches  the 
Saxon  race — has  yet  to  be  irritten.  Hither- 
to, we  know  Uttle  of  it  but  from  the  reports 
and  eonctuRions  of  the  Tictors.  The  Editor 
of  this  Loj-alist  Tolume  is  of  opinion  that  the 
party  of  the  gallant  Tanquished  "  miglit  with 
safety'now  proclum  their  motives  and  their 
deeds";  and  he  adds — "but  this,  it  seems, 
has  become  impossible.  It  is  said  that  the 
British  Government  once  thought  of  setting 
forth  its  own  8tor>',  and  that  Robert  Southey 
was  selected  to  prepare  it  for  the  public, — 
but  that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  idea 
was  dropped,  never  probably  to  be  rerived. 
The  great  change  m  internaUonal  feeling 
since  that  day  has  made  auch  a  semi-oifiinu 
step  no  lo^r  adviaable;  and  the  mere  fket 
that  the  lories,  whose  numbers  and  drcum- 
itances  would  hare  rendered  their  testimony 
indiimensable,  have  died  and  made  no  sign,  in 
itself  offers  an  almost  innuperable  obstacle." 
We  fancy,  however,  that  the  case  is  not  here 
fully  stated.  The  State  Paper  Office  contains 
documents  concerning  the  gigantic  atruf^gle 
which  have  never  yet  been  employed  in  illus- 
tration of  the  "  motives  and  the  deeds  "  of  the 
war.  It  is  not,  indeed,  likely  that  these  will 
ever  be  used  officially.  There  is  no  Govern- 
ment BO  ready  as  the  English,  whether  they 
be  victors  or  vanqnished,  to  jet  by-f;ones  be 
bv-gones.  They  seem  to  forget  wiUi  equal 
alacrity,  the  national  triumplu  and  the  na- 
tional reverses.  They  bum  our  laurels  and 
our  oypresses  in  the  same  fire,  and,  flmgtng 
the  ashes  in  the  public  eye,  condescendingly 
pat  heroes  on  the  back,  and 'hang  ston  and 
crosses  on  the  hearts  of  the  bungFcrs. 

If  the  documents  we  speak  of  have  not 
been  generally  so  accessible  as  those  referring 
to  earlier  passages  in  our  history,  the  reason 
rests  only  partially  on  the  grounos  where  Mr. 
Winthorp  Sargent  finds  it.  There  are,  doubt- 
less, home  ana  family  and  party  causes  to  be 
added  to  considerations  of  inteniationat  feel- 
ing. ,Truth  will  eventually  lose  nothine  by 
Iiaving  to  watt  a  little,  and  the  time  will  yet 
come,  at  least  we  hope  it  will  come,  when  a 
properly  qualified  historian,  uneoiployed  by 
Government  and  uninfluenced  by  cliques,  will 
have  access  granted  him  to  evei^  necessary 
document  he  may  require,  and  will  lay  open 
our  glory  and  our  shame  irrespective  of  who 
ruled  or  misruled  in  the  field  abroad  or  in  the 
cabinet  at  home.  When  the.  air  was  filled 
with  the.  about  of  the  conqueror,  or  only 
brought  to  our  ears  the  wail  of  those  who 
had  our  sympathies,  and  even  when  the  blood 
•pUt  was  yet  wet  on  the  arena,  and  the  pas- 
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dona  of  those  who  had  been  apeclata 
the  fi|^t  were  as  hot  and  fierce  w  if 
were  yet  a-foot  and  they  were  mi**^^' 
the  fray,  an  unpr^udiced  history  was  fa 
possible.  Later,  who  can  tell  what  « 
might  be  inflicted  on  family  or  party  pri' 
the  publication  of  all  documenta  refe 
for  mstance,to  Bui^yne  and  the  Bib 
who  so  ill  served  their  champion  P  Thi 
is  indeed  eome  in  which  all  senaith 
touching  our  American  contest  has  ez] 
and  when  in  reading  an  unbiassed  histf 
its  past  triumphs  we  shall  feet  no  more 
glory  than  we  do  when  thinking  of 
court,  and  when  the  story  of  defeats  m 
at  the  hands  of  brave  antagonists  can  no 
depress  us  than  the  overthrow  of  Haro 
the  Norman. 

Our  Transatlantio  friends  faav^  hitl 
been  considered  as  Uie  most  sensitive  an 
ceptible  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
.  this  volume  may  serve  as  a  proof  tha 
'feeling  is  not  general,  or  that  it  is  £ 
away.  No  doubt,  as  victors  in  an  an 
struggle,  they  can  afford  to  be  complace 
reprc^ucing  or  reperusin^  the  rare  si 
and  pasquinades,  onea  existing  only  in  n 
script,  which  the  stout-hearted  "  loyalists 
the  supporters  of  King  and  old  countiy 
called,  used  to  fire  off  a^inst  them. 
Sargent,  to  his  credit,  assi^a  a  better  fb 
ation,  indeed,  than  this  for  collecting 
preserving  the  scattered  epierammatie  i 
tery  of  the  Transatlantic  lories: — nan 
"  because  they  are  the  productions  of  a 
important  party,  concerning  whose  cod 
and  motives  very  little  is  now  known,  savi 
the  reports  of  the  foes  and  subjugate 
Acknowled^ng  the  vigor  and  humor  of  tl 
political  poems,  and  generously  apologi 
for  some  intemperance  of  expression,  ost 
to  men  writing,  as  Tacitus  says,  reeaiii 
odiis,  he  adds,  that  the  tone  of  these  sal 
"often  presents  an  extreme  contrast  to  i 
system  of  eulogizing  all  the  abstract  virl 
under  one  proper  name,  which  is  the  fi«qt 
and  fatal  view  of  American  biograpl 
Nothing  can  be  more  candid  than  sue 
remark,  made,  too,  by  a  man  whose  sya 
thies  of  birth  and  educatiim  are  wiu 
founders  of  the  American  Republic.  Ind 
Mr.  Sargent  is  something  more  than  can 
With  much  courage  and  sense  of  Justiee, 
occasionally  ranges  himself  on  the  side 
the  anti-Republicans ;  not  supporting  t 
cause,  nor  expressing  a  conviction  that  t 
invectives  against  Whig  individuals  are  ' 
grounded,  but  showing,  oy  other  evidences,! 
such  invectives  may  be,  after  all,  historic 
true.  "  Where  a  AV'hig  is  inveighed  agaii 
he  says, "  it  has  seemed  proper  to  pro 
some  record  of  the  contemporaneous  U 
more  or  less  current  respecting  him;  and 
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senerally  shown  that  the  pr^udicea  against 
nim  were  not  exclusively  powemed  by  Tory 
hearts."  This  is  really  conferring  on  what 
is  little  more  than  a  literary  curiosity  the 
courtesy  and  respect  due  to  a  work  of 
actual  nifttorical  dignity.  Let  us  admit,  on 
our  side,  that  the  Bstiruts  were  often  more 
coarse  than  true,  frequently  more  prejudiced 
than  enlightened.  Their  bold  pertinacity  was 
remarkaule.  Divided  and  swept  away  by  the 
flood,  they,  like  the  head  of  Orpbeus,  which, 
aa  it  was  carried  down  the  Hebms,  called 
■till  **  Eurydiee!  JEwy^ee!"  shouted  aloud 
for  King  and  Constitution.  Wherever  their 
hand  could  grasp  a  branch  to  keep  them 
tfbove  the  flood,  or  wherever  a  rock  afforded 
tiiem  temporary  refuge  against  the  deluge, 
they  employed  their  oreathing  time  in  ex- 
pending metrical  missileB  on  their  antagonists. 
There  was  nothing  they  laughed  at  more  than 
the  work  whose  foundations  were  being  laid 
by  the  builders  of  the  Commonwealth. 
When  Kemus  mocked  at  tlie  rising  walls  of 
his  brother  Romulus,  he  was  ignorant  that 
within  them  would  be  fixed  the  Imsis  of  the 
loftiest  structure  that  ever  exacted  awe,  won- 
der, and  execration  from  the  world.  The 
mockery  of  the  satirists,  shot  forth  Jirom  any  spot 
where  the  banner  of  St  George  could  aflord 
them  safety  beneath  its  folds,  was  in  some 
respects  very  like  that  of  Remus.  The  satir- 
ists could  not  properlv  understand  the  pres- 
ent, and  they  were  altogether  blind  to  tlie 
iuture.  They  made  prophecies  thst  were 
never  to  be  accomplished ;  sneered  at  the 
State  which  was  being  fortified  by  champions 
of  Liberty,  some  of  whom  were  deserters 
from  the  royal  armv,  and,  like  Remus,  they 
got  knocked  on  the  head  for  their  psins. 

The  first  sample  we  meet  with  of  their 
powers  of  pen  is  afibrded  by  ■  poem  in  three 
parts,  **  The  American  Times,"  the  author  of 
which  writes  under  the  p«eudon>-m  of  Camillo 
Qaemo.  In  this  the  military  leaders  in  the 
Revolution  come  in  fbr  a  full  share  of  hard 
blows.  Lee  is  "  brimstone  and  black," — Liv- 
ingston has  "  gall  in  his  heart  and  malice  on 
his  brow," — Uie  characteristic  of  Jay  is  to 
possess  "  sure  sense  of  right,  with  fixM  pur- 
suit of  wrong," — Chase  is  "cursed  of  his 
father," — of  the  two  Mortises,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  which  gets  the  more  terribly  pelted, — 
and  smaller  men  are  even  more  ruthlessly 
treated.  Hhe  chief  criminal  is  reserved  for 
especifil  notice  ;  snd  this  is  what  vras  said  of 
him,  A.D.  1780,  by  an  American  loyalist : — 

"  near  tliy  indictment,  Washington,  at  Urge ; 
Attend  and  listen  to  the  solemn  charge : 
Thou  hj^  supported  an  atroctoos  cause 
Against  tb  v  King,  thy  Coantrr,  and  the  laws ; 
Committed  peijary,  encoorag  d  lies, 
Forced  consdenc^  hraken  ue  most  sacred 
tks; 
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Myriads  of  vrives  and  fathers  at  thy  hand 
Tqeir  slanghter'd  husbands,  slaugntw'd  sons 
demand ; 

That  pastures  hear  no  more  the  lowing  kine/— 
That  towns  are  desolate,  all — all  is  thine; 
The  frequent  sacrilege  that  psin'd  my  sight: 
The  blasphemies  my  pen  abhors  to  write ; 
Innumerable  crimes  on  thee  mnet  fall — 
For  thou  mointaiaest,  thou  defendcst  alL 

"  Wilt  thou  pretend  that  Britain  is  in  fault ! 
In  Reason  B  court  a  falsehood  goes  for  nought. 
Will  it  avail,  with  snbterfnge  refin'd 
To  say,  such  deeds  are  foreign  to  thy  mind  ? 
Wilt  thou  assert  that,  generous  and  humane. 
Thy  nature  Buffers  at  onother's  pain  ? 
He  who  a  band  of  ruffians  keeps  to  kill, 
Is  he  not  guilty  of  the  blood  they  eptll ; 
Who  goanla  H'ifoan,  and  Josepn  Reed  the 
vile. 

Helped  he  not  murder  Roberts  and  Carlisle  1 
So,  who  protects  committes  in  the  chair. 
In  all  their  shocking  rruelties  mast  share. 

"  What  could,  when  lialf-way  up  the  hill  to  fame. 
Induce  thee  to  go  back,  and  link  with  shame  * 
Was  it  ambition,  vanity,  or  splto, 
That  prompted  thco  with  Congress  to  unite ; 
Or  did  all  th  reo  witliio  thy  bosom  roll, 
'  Thou  heart  of  hero  with  a  traitor's  soul  T ' 
Go,  wretched  author  of  thy  country's  grief. 
Patron  of  villainy,  of  villoins  chief: 
Seek  with  thy  cursed  crew  the  central  gloom. 
Ere  Truth's  avenging  sword  begin  thy  doom ; 
Or  sudden  vengeance  of  celestial  dart 
Precipitate  thee  with  angmentcd  smart." 

In  Uiis  way  did  the  author,  as  he  says, — 

*'  save  for  after-times 

The  names  of  men  known  only  for  their  crimes ; " 

— and  we  ^ve  the  additional  matter  supplied 
by  Mi.  Sargent  as  illustrations  of  the  sort  of 
men  who  were  the  leadera  ai  the  army  of  the 
Revolution. — 

"  Of  the  American  leaders,  Warren,  Irnne, 
Meroer,  Ac,  had  been  nbyncians ;  Reed,  Snl^ 
van,  &C,,  hiwyersf  ana  others  were  tradea- 
men,  fiurmers,  mechanics,  and  innkeepers: 
one  was  even  a  dirine  ordained  by  the  Bishop 
of  London.  Among  the  inferior  grades, 
there  were  many  who  incurred  the  ridicule  of 
their  own  comrades  (see  Oraydon  and 
Thacher),  as  well  as  of  the  British  :  who  were 
very  merry  over  the  capture  of  a  Whig  offi- 
cer on  Long  Island  (Dec.  1777.)  with  his 
commission  and  two  silver  spoons  in  his 
pocket.  Proof  is  not  wanting  that  some  of 
our  officers  were  unfit  to  be  trusted,  as  ii^ 
the  case  of  Colonel  Nicholas  Housegger,  of  a 
Penn^lvania  regiment,  who  went  over  to  the 
enemy,  and  of  Alexander  M'Dowall,  adjin 
tant  of  Colonel  Welles's  Connecticut  t9^ 
ment,  who  was  hanged  fbr  desertion  21 
March,  1761.  In  the  Penn*-  Ledger,  No. 
101,  imder  London  dates,  of  June  1777,  is 
this  story :  '  A  young  fellow,  named  Dawluns, 
who  was  tome  time  since  tried  at  Chelmsford 
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Assize,  and  tranaported  for  stealtne  ^ene, 
&c.,  has,  ve  hear,  jtut  sent  a  letter  to  ma  moth- 
er, informing  her  the  American  Congress  have 
uesented  mm  vith  a  c^tun's  commission. 
He  S8)'S  several  other  Essex  patriots,  vho 
like  himself  were  torn  from  Uieir  dearest 
connexions,  and  banished  for  th«r  firm  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  Liberty,  now  rank 
high  in  the  American  Army.' " 

Occasionally,  tlie  loyalist  confesses  reluct- 
antly to  an  idea  tha^  after  all  to  contend 
against  the  reTohitionists  is  no  such  easy  mat- 
ter.  Addressing  his  own  party,  he  says : — 

**  Champions  of  truth  oor  efforts  are  in  rain ; 

Fast  as  we  sIry,  the  foe  reviveB  again. 
Vainly  th'  enclianted  castle  we  surprise ; 
New  monsters  hiss,  and  new  encbantments 
rise. 

Was  Samuel  Adams  to  become  a  ^ost, 
Another  Adams  would  assume  his  post : 
Was  bustling  Hancock  namber'd  with  the 

dead. 

Another  full  as  wise  might  raise  his  head  : 
What  if  the  sands  of  Lanrens  now  were  mn, 
How  should  we  miss  him — has  he  not  a  son  t 
Or  what  if  Washington  shoidd  close  his  scene. 
Could  none  succeed  him  1 — la  there  not  a 
Green? 

Knave  after  knarc,  as  easy  we  cenld  join. 
As  new  emissions  of  the  paper  coin. 
When  it  became  the  high  United  States 
To  send  their  cnTOys  to  Versailles'  proud 

gates. 

Were  not  three  ministers  produced  at  once  1 
Deliciouf  group— fanatic,  deist,  dunce. 
Aod  what  if  Lee,  and  what  if  Silas  fell, 
Or  what  if  Franklin  should  go  down  to  hetl  1 
Why  should  we  grieve  ?  the  land,  'tis  under- 
stood. 

Can  furnish  hundreds  equally  as  good." 

There  is  ample  matter  in  the  notes  supplied 
by  the  Editor,  to  prove  that  the  harshness  of 
the  satire  was  often  justifiable.  Hancock  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  vain  ease-loving  fop. 
Borne'  of  Washington's  bitterest  opponents 
were  among  the  Whiga,  and  a  "  fiither  in  Is- 
rael," while  >'et  the  Kepublic  was  yoimg,  lived 
to  sneer  at  the  old  jiopular  idols  and  to  sug* 
gest  the  excellencies  of  an  hereditary  gov- 
ernment, with  almost  as  much  fervor  as  if  he 
bad  been  a  Torv  satirist  Mr.  Solvent  thus 
quotes  from  a  letter  by  John  Adams  written 
in  1790.— 

"  I  will  candidly  confess  that  an  hereditary 
Senate,  without  an  hereditary  Executive, ; 
would  diminish  the  prerogatives  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Liberties  of  the  People.  But  I 
contend  that  hereditary  descent  in  both,  when 
controlled  by  an  independent  representation 
of  the  people,  is  better  than  corrupted,  turbu- 
lent and  bloody  elections,  and  the  knowledge 
you  have  of  the  human  heart  will  concur  with 
your  kuowledge  of  the  history  of  nations  to 
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eontince  yon  that  eleetiona  of  jvandenti 
senators  cannot  be  long  conducted  in  Hfup^ 
lous,  opulent,  and  fwmmercinl  nation,  wiOnK 
corruption,  sedition,  and  avil  war." 

And  again,  John  Adama,  speaking  rf  lun- 
self  in  1814,  as  haTing  sumved  most  of  fail 
comrades  in  the  war,  saya ; — 

"  Can  there  be  any  deeper  damnstioB  ■ 
this  universe  than  to  be  condemned  to  a  1ob| 
life,  in  danger,  tmt,  and  anxiety ;  to  be  ir 
warded  only  with  abuse,  inault,  and  sliirfB; 
and  to  -  die  at  serenty,' leaving  to  an  laiiUi 
wife  and  nine  amiable  children  nothi^  far  a 
inheritance  but  the  contempt,  hatred,  mi 
malice  of  the  world  ?  How  much  prettia  ■ 
thins  it  is  to  be  a  disinterested  patriot,  &< 
Washington  and  Franklin,  live  and  die  asMag 
the  hosannos  and  adoraUons  of  the  multibid^ 
and  leave  half  a  million  to  one  child  cr  so 
child!" 

Among  the  Loyalist  Poetry  in  this  vottia^ 
the  author  includes  a  song  «ititled  "Tie 
Tenth  Regiment's  Voyage  to  Quebec,'— <f 
which  Bong.he  gives  the  following  soeoimtf— 

"  On  its  arrival  at  Quebec,  in  1767,  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  Tenth  (or  North  Lioeob- 
shire)  regiment  was  called  on,  at  the  me»- 
table,  for  a  song.  He  gave  this,  "  whwfa  oh 
known  to  the  corps,  he  had  composed  whi!« 
on  the  passage."  The  Tenth  being  sent  tfi 
Boston  early  in  the  war,  the  song  beciM 
very  popular  with  the  royal  army  uere  uii 
at  New  York  during  tne  Revolution;  aixl 
was,  in  foct,  first  published,  by  request  ti 
many  of  the  officers,  in  Rivingttmli  B051I 
Gazette,  Sept  1st,  1781." 

This  piece  has  not  much  poetical  merit,  but 
as  a  glance  at  the  times  in  wbidi  it  ms 
written,  and  aa  afibrding  us,  by  an  eye^ 
ness,  some  idea  of  the  *  officers  and  g» 
tlemen"  of  those  days,  of  their  paweis  far 
drinking,  and  their  rndiness  Hat  llghting^-^l 
may  be  considered  desening  of  bong  gim 
in  extenao. — ■ 

"  The  tlurd  day  of  Jane  in  the  year  lAxXj-mim, 
The  Xth  in  three  transports  sail'd  oat  of 

Cork-haven ; 
All  jovial  and  hear^  like  svldtsrs  so  valiisi 
And  Commodon  EUe  was  qiute  top  and  ai^ 
gallant. 

"  The  Major  commanded  on  hoard  tbs  Cmm- 

via, 

A  ship  near  as  large  as  the  town  of  Vma^ 

vm. 

Which  carried  the  women  aad  baggie  ■ 

weighty, 

Of  officers  seventena  and  men  thrae  tiwi 

eighty. 

"A  notion  prevail'd  in  tfala Jolly  division. 
They'd  ne'er  see  Qo^ec  till  they  had  ^IBI 
their  provision : 
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80  down  tberiD  Htmd  ftU  oitlag  and  drink- 

iog, 

And  made  their  headi  iwim  to  pntam  tham 
from  dnking, 

Of  «U  iollf  ftUowi,  <lw  JInt  to  ba  reefcoa'd 
Was  Blannadnke  Sarage  of  the  Fifty-aecMd : 
For  he  at  the  bottle  mu  nuh  a  brare  ihorer. 
Before  be  left  land  he  wai  near  hdf-«eaB  over. 

"  The  Teo^'i  jolly  feUowa  mve  Baaaet  and 
Yaltaa, 

Fit^rald  and  Tbompeon,  and  Blaekey 

the  — , 

Monomer;  and  Paisona,  irith  Crampton 
and  Huey, 

Thvaite,  Edwards,  and  VemoD,  Taite,  Par- 
sons, and  Kellj. 

**X'it^erald  was  bear^,  and  Valtaa  waa  may; 
Tbompaon  waa  iwkj,  and  Bla^ey  was  booxj; 
And  all  were  aa  meny  aa  dadu  in  a  ahower, 
80  thoB  'tbaj  went  on  for  near  nine  knots  aa 
hoar. 

"  Bat  Tain  was  tin  eonrage  of  freah  water  aulon; 
The  next  daj  they  look'd  Uke  a  parcel  of 
tailors, 

And  tho'  Uie  ffing'a  Uithday  Ae  i^ass  waa 

rejected; 

And  Crampton  and  Partoni  for  once  look'd 
dq'eeted. 

M  80  si(^  were  onr  beroea,  that  not  aa  old  Btager 
Could  come  on  the  dedt  for  thne  days,  bnt 
theH^jor: 

And  he  look'd  so  ronnd,  aa  ho  eat  with  his 

r^  on, 

The  sailors  mistook  Um  <tftdmea  for  tbe  cs^ 

stone. 

"Sura  never  poor  Qentlemen  were  in  worse 

condition. 

Poor  Shaw  for  a  fartUag  vonld  hRT*  sold  Us 

commission : 
And  EdwRrds,  and  Vernon,  TaitQ,  Fanons, 
and  Kellj, 

Were^tarea  of  Joaaa  Just  ftom  the  whale's 

"  The  storm  being  orer,  oar  braTo  JoIIt  fello4s 
BecoTer'd  their  spbns  and  lat^'o  at  the 

MllowB ; 

Taite  swore  a  whole  rvSkij,  aad  aaid  he  wonld 

bade  it, 

He'd  swim  to  America  in  this  Cork  jadet 

"Then  some  from  their caUna  aad  aoaie  from 
their  tiftina 
Got  np  00  dio  deck,  and  fbU  fool  of  the 
chicken*. 

Hollo  Bucks  I  etfod  Blackey,  I  think  yoa  an 

at  it— 

•  Then  fell  on  Ui  bntto^  and  cried  oat  add 
rat  it  I 

*'  Now  Thwdtes,  grown  a  Mdlor,  made  nse  of 
»wA  hard  words, 
HIa  right  was  lua  ataiboard,  hie  lefk  waa  his 
larboard : 

While  Parsons,  still  asli^  the  aoldiar-like 

terms  of  war. 
Tacking  caU'd  wheeling,  fora  and  aft,  froat 

and  roar. 
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"  niea  Hall,  Moon,  and  SUrley,  the  lords  of 
the  navy, 

Came  dowa  with  a  how  do  ye  do,  and  Ood 
saTejel 

Alas  t  brother  soldiers,  what  brought  700  09 
shipboard  ¥ 

Come  iisa,  or  bj  Kaptaae  veil  give  jon  the 
whip-oord. 

**  At  length  a  aad  samenesa  made  all  days  like 
one  day, 

And  oaly  for  prayer  day,  they'd  never  known 
Snnday. 

Wm  UoBteomefy  Oitic  (diq>lain,  ao  lOu  a 

good  vicar, 
Took  care  of  timr  sonls,  and  Hoar  meat,  aad 

dMir  liqaor. 

But  sach  waa  thwr  hniiy,  and  soch  was  thdr 
booaing, 

In  nine  weeks,  of  wine  they  drank  ninety-ona 

doieo : 

or  mm,  shrab,  aad  braady,  good  tweaty-dghl 
galkms; 

And  fifty-six  ditto  of  porter  to  balance. 

* '  At  length  oat  of  spirits,  aad  out  of  provision^ 
Tbey  anrir*d  at  Foiat  Levi  in  dolanil  coad^ 
tion; 

Bat  die  sight  of  Quebec  soon  with  courage 

renewSl  them ; 
And  the  Spirit  of  WoUb  as  they  landed  i> 

view'd  them." 

Military  mornlity  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  measured  by  a  very  lofty  standard  in 
these  days.  In  another  roldier  n  song,  called 
"Hot  Stufl;**  the  sergeant  addresses  hia 
**  death -doing  dogs  "  with  a  recommendatioQ 
to 

"Jump  aboard  of  Ikt  transports  and  loose  ev'ry 
•ail, 

Fay  ^mir  dehta  at  tte  tavern  by  giving  leg- 

—bnt  Fiatol'a  Idea  that «  faaae  ia  the  slave  that 
pays,"  aeema  also  to  have  influenoed  die 
patriotiam  of  many  a  merdiant  in  Ameriea 
who,  by  getting  nd  of  English  aupremooy, 
expected  also  to  ^t  rid  or  bis  **  litunlitiea* 
to  EngUah  mercantile  houses, 

"  Come  WHfflin,  let  me  put  thee  on  the  stage : 
As  tboo  with  Britain,  war  with  thee  I  wage, 
fierce  Mifflin .  foramost  ia  the  raaks  wa^ 

fotmd: 

Aakyoa  thacaosel  ^owed  tmdionsaiid 

pound. 

Great  thanks  to  Congress,  and  its  doughy 
Word. 

He  cancell  d  debts  by  flourishing  his  sword  I  " 
Generally  speaking,  the  loyalist  poets  were 
not  tmart  writers,  They  could  handle  the 
mallet  ur  tomahawk,  give  an  adversary  aa 
airitward  blow  vrith  a  cudgel,  and  they  wen 
great  adepts  in  kicking  and  such-like  el^aat 
aoGomplisnments,  They  were  not  gracmil 
awordamen  nor  skiliiil  fencers,  nor  md  they 
thoronghly  nnderatand  how  to  pin  a  man  to 
immoxtal  mfiuny  aa  tbe  pmat  or  an  epigram. 
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The  following  is  the  best  sample  we  can  find 
of  their  proficiency  in  this  respect: 

"  On  the  Snaix 
"  DEPICTED  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  BOMB  AMERI- 
CAN KEW8PAPBBS. 

"FromRivington's  New  York  Gurtcor,  Aug. 
J5,  1774.  The  Whig  papers  generally  at  ihia 
time  adopted  for  a  ncad-picce,  a  euake  broken 
into  parts  representing  the  several  coIooieB,  with 
the  motto, '  Unite  or  Die* 

"  Ye  sons  of  Sedition,  how  comes  it  to  pasa 
That  America's  typ'd  by  a  Snake— in  the  grass  ? 
Don't  you  think  'tis  a  scandalous,  sancy  reflec- 
tion, 

That  merits  the  Bonndest,  severest  correction  ? 
Ncw-Englond's  the  llead,  too  ; — New-England's 
abuo'd ; 

For  the  Head  of  the  Serpent  we  know  shoald  be 
bmised  ! " 

In  a  very  indifferent  poem,  called  "  Liberty's 
Choice,"  the  legendary  maiden  so  colled  is 
wooed  by  John  Presbyter,  who 

"  ^bishops  poes'd  to  Hell  alive  :-~ 

That  he  oo  earth  might  better  thrive 

— ^so  by  Will  Democrack, — ■ 

"  Who  swore  all  raon  were  ev'n, 
And  seem'd  to  bo  quite  vex't 
That  there's  a  King  in  Heaven 

Liberty's  third  lover  is  Nathan  Smuggle,  who 
tempted  her  in  vain  by  veawing 

"  a  cask  of  rum 

Or  contraband  molasBes." 

The  illustrative  note  is  here  far  better  than 
the  rhyming  text ;  it  has  historical  value  of 
its  own,  and  displays  the  excellent  way  in 
which  ilr.  Sargent  has  accomplished  his  edi* 
tonal  work. 

"The  three  active  elements  of  American 
Opposition  are  here  well  hit  off.  The  bulk  of 
the  colonists  being  dissenters,  and  in  the 
northern  provinces,  mainly  preRbyterians, 
there  was  notliing,  says  Mr.  Adams,  (x.  18d  :) 
that  more  excited  the  ])cop]e  '  to  close  think- 
ing on  the  constitutional  authority  of  parlia- 
ment over  the  colonie.t,'  than  the  apprehension 
of  an  American  Episcopacy.  As  early  as 
1712-13,  Dean  Swift  had  been  raenUonect  for 
tlic  prospective  see  of  New  York  (Swift  :  ed. 
Nichols:  xv.2610  uidtbewholeuuestionwaa 
warmly  revived  and  disputed  not  long  before 
the  Revolution.  Tlie '  exuberant  branches  of 
Democracy*  in  the  Massachusetts  eonsdtutton, 
referred  to  by  S.  Adams,  are  but  a  sample  of 
the  bent  of  many  of  the  colonial  statesmen ; 
while  as  to  smuggling,  it  was  a  natural  off- 
spring of  the  restrictive  laws  which  bound  our 
commerce.  The  '  cask  of  contraband  molas- 
ses' in  the  text  is  no  far-fetched  allusion. 
The  enforcement  of  the  Molasses  Act  (6  Geo. 
n.  c.  13.)  caused  a  greater  alarm  in  New 
England  tban  the  caphire  of  Fort  William 


Henr}'  in  17A7.  *I  know  not,'  asfi  Adon^ 
*  why  we  should  blush  to  confe»  that  molm 
was  an  essential  in^p-edient  in  American  ^Ild^ 
pendencc.*  (x.  345.)  In  short,  the  aaoott 
of  goods  yearly  smugeled  into  America  m 
estimated,  in  17^5,  as  nilly  equal  to  tbosetbt 
passed  the  customs.  Great  fortunes  were  Ah 
made ;  among  them,  it  is  said,  that  whieli  fell 
to  Hancock,  whose  uncle  is  reported  to  ten 
run  quantities  of  tea,  in  rum-casks.  Mr.  Ss- 
bine  thinks  that  the  end  of  the  tea-tax  wuto 
break  up  the  contraband  trade  in  that  irtidi^ 
and  that  we  so  understood  it  here.  We  dm 
consumed  nearly  £300,000  of  tea  jeuK, 
most  of  which  waa  smuggled.  If  these  tUi^ 
be  true,  it  is  not  strange  that  one-fomth  of 
the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  were  meiduM 
(R.  IL  Lee ;  i.  100  ;  155.  Sabine's  An.  Loy 
alists  :  47  ;  50.)  llie  phrase  *  felt  boM'  WMI 
be  placed  by  the  aide  of  the  parliamentny 
•are  free  to  confess,'  remarked  by  Booditr 
(Am.  Rev.  43.)  as  an  American  idiom." 

It  is  the  remark  of  Bayle,  that  of  ill  writoi 
the  public  riiould  be  most  on  its  guard  agnt 
the  writers  of  satire;  and  it  must  be  eat- 
fessed  that  to  flin^  inTectives  at  the  vieton.  ii 
often  the  sole  satire  of  the  vanquisbed.  Cod* 
rus  was,  perha|)S,  not  such  an  ass  as  Jamil 
has  ptunted  him  ;  end  probably  BoQean 
Damon  is  hardly  a  fair  presentment  of  the 
original.  Still,  truth  may  be  reflected  nnds 
satire ;  a  coin  seen  through  water  appesn  s 
little  distorted,  but  due  allowance  made  far 
the  medium,  we  are  not  deceived :  and  tlie 
same  allowance  made  for  party  spirit,  with 
some  knowledge  of  facts,  the  value  of  the  ima 
is  OS  little  affected  as  that  of  the  coin.  Til- 
lotson  was  of  opinion  that  a  little  wit  and  • 
great  deal  of  ill-nature  was  all  the  fumitm 
required  for  a  satirist,  but  this  only  definet 
\  the  poor  and  presumptuous  satiriat.  Tbt  trne 
satiric  style  does  not  admit  of  abuse,  (hie  of 
its  e^reat  essentials  is  good  and  not  innalDKt 
ns  Tillotson  would  have  it ;  by  which  we  meni 
an  honest  nature,  zealous  for  right,  and  mo- 
ciless  sgainst  those  who  are  merciless  agaivd 
that  right.   "  On  me,"  said  SwifV— 

"  On  me  when  dances  arc  saQrric 
I  take  it  for  a  panegyric,** 

— ond  the  Dean  was  not  wrong.  Many  of  tht 
men  who  are  denounced  rather  than  satiriicd 
in  this  Loyalist  poetry  could  afford  to  Isi^ 
at  it,  or  esteem  it  as  Swift  did.  There  itt 
others  whom  it  more  justly  exposed.  Ve 
congratulate  the  Editor  in  'having  collected 
these  jiieces  (although  they  are  printed  oolj 
for  private  circulation)  ;  and  we  ofier  him  om 
best  thanks  for  the  notes  he  has  appended, 
and  for  the  impartial  spirit  in  which  uiey  ue 
written. 
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From  The  AUienmim. 
Ituide  Canton.    By  Dr.  Ynn.  (Vizetelly .) 

CjUTTdn,  aa  painted  by  Dr.  Tvan,  is  a  city 
in  a  kaleidoscope,  a  mighty  priam  re0eotin^  a 
million  ravs  of  liglit  ana  brilliance»  a  aapuhire 
sphere,  witli  glittering  radiations,  a  world  of 
vennilion,  gauze,  and  enamel.  The  China  of 
Dr.  Yvan  is  the  China  of  apologues  and 
romances,  flovery,  mosaic,  illuminated, — an 
ivory  empire,  a  l>ox  of  multitudinous  toys,  a 
realm  of  gardens,  pavilions,  bridges,  and  arti- 
ficial waters.  The  traveller's  kindled  fenoy, 
we  suspect,  was  at  work  on  the  waters  and 
among  the  palaces  of  Canton ;  for,  although 
his  descriptions  may  be  in  good  faith  and 
fbunded  in  fact,  he  burnishes  them  into  the- 
atrical lustre,  and  raises  tlie  curtain  upon  a 
acene  more  goigeoas,  quaint,  and  fascinating 
than  an  optum-eater^s  vision.  la  this  opinion 
we  are  confirmed  by  Dr.  Yvan's  stray  testi- 
monies concerning  himself,  for  he  is  at  no 
pains  to  conceal  the  truth,  that  he  sees 
through  an  optic  glass  very  pecuUai-ly  tinted. 
At  Canton,  he  Is  in  ecstacies.  In  London, 
eternal  fog  would  weigh  down  his  eyelids  and 
roll  melancholy  shadows  about  his  brain.  He 
baa  but  one  practical  reminiscence  of  England, 
and  th»t  is  when  "  those  insipid  bits  oi  fried 
or  roasted  meat  which  people  cat  in  London  " 
are  contrasted  with  the  delicacies  of  the  race 
that  feeds  on  rots,  kakkerlacs,  rice,  fatty  cakes, 
and  puppies ;  bu^  to  enjojr  the  Doctor's  viva- 
oty,  the  reader  should  be  in  good  humor  and 
in  A  credulona  mood ;  and  in  that  case,  this 
Tolumewill  be  pleasonter  to  him  than  a  chapter 
from  "  The  Book  of  Ten  Thousand  Delights ; 
or,  the  Garden  of  Knowledge."  "  Inside 
'  Canton,"  indeed,  was  written  apparently  from 
a  sense  of  gratitude  to  a  hospitable  people, — 
to  the  young  girl,  for  instance,  who  first  pre- 
sented the  Foreign  Devil  with  well-boiled, 
polished,  semi-transparent  rice,  grown  in  a 
salt  soil  end  cookeu  as  rice  should  be,  so  as 
to  leave  each  grain  separate  from  the  others, 
or  to  the  blue-nuttoned  mandarin  who  enter- 
tained him  in  a  vast  puzzle  of  delicate  archi- 
tecture, constituting  a  palace  in  China.  The 
house  into  which  Dr.  Yvan  was  originally  in- 
troduced at  Canton  was  of  a  composite  dis- 
cwderj  mingling  the  European  with  the  Orien- 
tal, with  a  torn  of  sparkHng  granite,  stores  of 
rilk,  tea,  and  musk,  and  hospitable  ranges  of 
apartments  hung  with  silk,  separated  by  ivory 
and  ebony  lattices,  and,  in  the  harem  portions, 
decorated  with  a  snedes  of  pornography  that 
would  have  shocaed  Apuleius  and  ^ven 
Parrhasius  a  hinL  Here,  however,  we  will 
not  linger.  The  odor  of  Europe  follows  us ; 
but  we  escape  from  it  in  an  overflowiug  street 
of  Canton. — 

"  And  yet,  in  these  waves  of  population, 
among  this  compact  crowdf  we  do  not  see  a 


ungle  woman,  a  single  child,  a  single  carriage, 
a  angle  wagon,  a  single  horse,  a  single  d(^, 
or  a  single  cat;  we  beheld  only  men  ;  every- 
where men  :  men  in  silk  robes,  men  in  pointed 
hats,  men  fanning  themselves,  men  loaded 
with  goods,  or  chair^porters.  If  we  were  to 
stop,  for  a  few  instants,  the  current  of  women, 
children,  and  of  rolling  and  of  creaking 
machines,  which  incessantly  traverse  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  Paris,  the  latter  would  sud- 
denly he  ^loit  and  deserted.  Let  the  reader 
imwne,  from  this,  the  eoormous  population 
of  Canton." 

No  Aceldama,  no  Dark  and  Bloody  ground, 
no  Golgotha,  no  execution  ground  slippery 
with  the  blood  of  perpetual  massacre  —  in 
China  nicknamed  iusuce— nothing  of  that 
which  once  shocked  stavorintui  and  nowappala 
"  Our  Own  Correspondent,"  did  Dr.  Yvan  see. 
All  wait  pleasant  and  lively. 

*'  The  passengers  were  little  ciUzens,  wear> 
ing  the  long  blue  robe,  the  violet  camail,  and 
the  black  silk  cap;  members  of  the  lower 
cUsaes,  dressed  in  blue  nankeen ;  beggan 
covered  with  rags,  or  dressed  in  raUan  mats  i 
hawkers,  itinerant  barbars,  dentists,  restaura- 
teurs, and  dealers  in  sweatmeats.  In  tha 
midst  of  these  plebeians  moved  mandariu 
carried  in  their  massive  chairs  by  four  robust 
young  fellows ;  rich  merchants  and  youn^ 
literary  men,  comfortably  installed  in  their 
chairs  of  light  bamboo.  At  times  certain 
portable  cells  strongly  excited  my  curiosity ; 
they  were  veiled  from  all  eyes,  and  presented 
so  discreet  a  phyRiognomy  that  I  presumed 
they  contained  the  joys  of  the  interior  apart- 
ments. X  was  not  mistaken.  They  were 
young  women  going  out  to  pay  visits,  lliey 
were  usually  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
duennas,  who  w^ed  between  tiie  shafts  of 
the  jialanquin,  hiding  their  Uen  with  thrar 

Phantasy  seemed  to  him  the  soul  of  Clunese 
life.  It  was  visible  everywhere, — in  wood 
carved  into  lace,  in  little  ^ilk-draped  chapels, 
in  the  concentric  balls,  in  the  military  boots 
with  beaver  soles,  in  the  muuc  of  the  Lmpire, 
in  {larasols,  palamjuins^  and  bronzes,  in  jpol- 
ished  silicate,  lacquer,  and  porcelain.  The 
lapidary  of  China  is  the  prime  inventor  of 
these  grotesque  elaborations. 

"  There  are  human  figm^es  with  faces  carved 
in  yellow  nephritis,  clothed  in  turquoises  or 
|Hecea  of  jet,  there  are  women  without  feet, 
cut  in  transparent  amber,  who  resemble  the 
bulbs  at  the  end  of  bulrushes.  These  fantas- 
tical creatures  live  in  jasper  houses  built  upon 
mounthius  of  granite;  the  parks  of  these 
chftteaux  are  shaded  by  trees  with  lapislazuli 
trunks  and  branches,  and  crystal  teavps  and 
fruit  The  aky^  earth,  and  sea  comapond 
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with  tliese  itrange  compositions ;  the  cloodi 
lie  of  jade,  and  cast  green  reflections  ;  heavy 
silver  junks  sail  upon  the  sea,  the  waves  of 
vhich  are  golden,  and  the  ground  is  atrowed 
with  mineral  spangles,  which  reflect  the  soUr 
raj-8  in  brilliant  sparks." 

Night  on  the  waters  of  Canton : 

■*  Upon  the  roof  beata  the  tam-tam ;  rock- 
eta  are  fired  from  the  maat-beads ;  from  every 
window  sonnds  tbo  music  of  abrill  vcHces,  and 
itauea  a  half-muffled  light  It  must  be  con- 
fessed these  procedures  of  inntation  are  very 
successful.  On  every  hand.youmay  now  see, 
noiselessly  threading  the  stream,  boats  laden 
with  girit!,  boats  laden  with  wealthy  merchants, 
-*-ve8,  and  boats  laden  with  young  students. 
It  IS  even  so !  Just  the  same  here  as  with  us 
in  Paris  !  Dnnce  or  not  dance,  these  Chinese 
students  find  their  way  to  thnr  casino!  But 
let  us  watch.  Though  some  of  these  motley 
cargoes  discharge  on  board  the  flower-boats, 
other  cargoes  are  leaving  them  i  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  gorgeou*  mandaiin-boats,  lan- 
terns lit  and  pendants  flyinr,  glide  up  to  take 
in  a  cargo  of  handsome  girw,  and  then  glide 
off  again,  to  unload  their  charming  frnght 
before  some  one  of  the  palaces  which  border 
the  canals  of  the  Tchou-kiang!" 

It  was  a  vision  of  pearl  hntems,  of  young 
danctng^rls,  in  short  blue  and  rose-colored 
ikirts,  of  mandarins  playing  chess,  of  kiosks, 
pyramids  of  flowers,  epicureans  eating  brain- 
less ducks  and  force-meat  balls,  painted  tap- 
estries, and  glimpses  of  abominable  mystery. 
Also,  of  ladies  feasting : 

"  A  very  charming  and  winsome  object  is  a 
Chinese  woman  eating.  Our  pretty  mesa- 
mates  helped  themselves,  with  the  ends  of 
their  chopsticks,  from  the  dishes  spread  upon 
the  table,  to  a  Nankin  jujube,  a  bit  of  singer, 
or  of  water-lily  confection,  and  carried  it  to 
their  lips  with  a  mincing  delicacy  of  move- 
ment, which  made  them  look  like  pet  birds 
being  fed,  a  beak-full  at  a  time." 

We  will  enter  a  Chinese  interior  with  Dr. 
Yvan: 

"  The  little  chamber  of  Madame  Fan-se- 
Chen,  for  instance,  is  an  admirable  boudoir — 
solas,  chairs,  toilet-tables,  and  the  rest  being 
made  of  beautiful  wood,  chiselled  with  infinite 
art — but  her  bed,  lying  underneath  a  network 
of  gauze,  is  fitter  for  a  nun's  penance  than  to 
rest  the  soft  limbs  of  a  delicate  lady.  A  few 
strips  of  bamboo  in  a  nankin  paliaaae  serve 
for  a  mattress,  and  the  quilt  is  attached  to  the 
cotton  sheet.   I  might  say  just  the  tame  of  a 


splendid  hall  which  Pan-se-Chen  had  iu:'  rt 
completed.  The  flooTt  in  wood  of  difierui 
colors,  was  covered  with  beautiful  deviH; 
the  ceilings  were  silt  like  a  shrine.  Tkc 
floor*  cornices,  and  walla  were  brigbtcied 
with  that  wondufiil  Tarnish  which  mdtei  tb 
substances  to  which  it  is  applied  look  Sc 
blocks  of  marble,  porphyry,  or  other  m 
stones,  cut  and  poBsneo.** 

And  here  is  the  lady  of  the  pahce  k  Ai 
midst  of  twelve  plump  handmaias  : 

*<  This  frul  and  delicate  little  creature, » 
sembled  a  sprig  of  jessamine  swayed  fay  ik 
wind ;  her  loveable  and  tenderly  ehiidkd 
features  wore  an  expression  in  which  nniSaf 
and  sadness  were  blended ;  one  mi^t  hste 
fancied  her  thoughts  were  rosy  white  u  tki 
hue  which  art  had  lent  to  her  cheeks.  Hit 
eyes  like  two  black  pearls,  sent  from  behiad 
the  shelter  of  her  silken  lashes  soft  Isngonsi 
glances,  or  sparkling  ra^-a  of  innoixnt  woatjah 
malice.   Notwithstanding  a  little  want  iii 

§raee  in  its  curve,  her  nose  would  not  kiM 
isfigured  an  European  countenance.  UsA- 
ame  Li  was  ladylike  after  Uie  manner  of  i 
charming  young  prl ;  her  dignity  was  mfia* 
tine  in  its  grace.  And  as  on  one  of  the  great 
sofas  of  btock  wood  ahe  sat  see-sawing  ha 
legs  backwards  and  forwarda,  showing  her  fcst 
encased  in  slippers  hroidered  with  gold,  sad 
her  ancles  hung  with  bracelets,  picking  tk 
leaves  off  an  eyulan  flower  with  her  pietty 
little  fingers,  murmuring  musically  rather  thsi 
talking— you  could  hardly  help  feeUog  a*  if 
you  could  eat  her  up  like  an  orange-flower.* 

This  grand  lady  chastised  one  of  her  iam- 
sels  in  the  presence  of  the  risitoni,  and  Mat 
her  blushing,  smarting,  and  sobbuig  intoa 
comer,  generally  speaking,  says  Dr.  Ynor- 

**  The  law  of  assodation  trill  always  nki 
and  a  Chinese  woman,  to  be  seen  as  I  ham 
painted  her,  must  he  seen  in  ^e  gilded  jam 
which  man  has  made  for  her.  You  nniit 
watch  her  tottering  along,  screen  in  hsnd, 
over  those  brilliant  floors  which  reflect  her 
features ;  watch  her  seated  in  her  poTcelun 
chair,  her  little  body  swaying  to  and  fio  with- 
out cessation  ;  watch  her  eating  with  mother- 
of-pearl  chopsticks,  which  so  well  become  her 
little  fingers  and  her  little  mouth !  Removed 
from  these  native  conditicms,  Uie  Chiaest 
woman  is  a  caricature." 

This  translation  has  been  neatly  executed, 
— and  the  volmae  is  timely,  and  of  a  populir 
complexion. 
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From  The  Prew. 
A  JEWISB  ENGUSHHAN,  OB  AN  ENGUSH 
JEW? 

^fHE  two  Opinions,  with  regard  to  tiiiii 
■Dcieot  naUon,  which  divide  the  Conservati^ 
party,  may  he  we  fency,  described  by  the  twa 
phrases  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  There  are  those  who  expect,  and 
desire,  that  the  Jews  who  reside  in  England 
should  gradually  become  Englishmen ;  and 
there  are  those  who  do  not  expect,  or  winli, 
that  they  should  ever  he  any  thms:  elite  than 
Jews.  Ill  Tuesday's  debate,  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  and  tne  Bishop  of  Cashel  seemed 
to  represent  these  two  classes.  We  will 
describe  tlie  two  views  somewhat  more  at 
length. 

"nie  English  natitHi  is  a  macs  compounded 
of  mrious  races.  Some  we  have  who  appeur 
to  be  of  the  blood  and  fomil^  of  the  Ancient 
Britona.  Others  bear  unmistidteahle  mtrka 
of  belonging  to  the  Saxon  race,  and  date  thdr 
origin,  douhtless,  from  the  times  of  the  Hep^ 
taraiy.  Manyf^milies  boast  of  their  Norman 
lineage,  and  are  proud  to  think  that  they 
"  came  in  with  the  conaueror."  Others  date 
firam  the  Revocation  ol  the  Edict  of  Xante!), 
when  their  forefathers  were  among  the  French 
refills  who  landed  on  our  shores.  The  ac- 
cession of  William  III  brought  us  some  Putch 
families,  and  a  few  Hanoverians  came  ovur 
with  the  Elector.  AH  these  different  racfs 
are  now  merged  into  one  nation,  and  all  hy 
claim  to  one  general  title,  "the  people  of 
England."  Now,  it  is  ajiparently,  thought, 
by  some  fiiends  of  the  Jews,  thai  they  too 
may  follow  the  same  course,  and  become,  in  a 
few  generations,  entirely  fused  into  the  gen- 
eral mass  known  as  "  the  British  nation." 

The  second  class,  however,  while  they  take 
an  entirely  opposite  view,  would  not  wiflingly 
admit  that  tliey  fall  at  all  behind  the  former 
class  in  reftard  and  veneration  for  the  Heltrew 
people.  They  think,  indeed,  as  the  Bixhop  af 
Cashel  said,  that  they  love  and  honor  the 
Jews  far  more  than  some  of  their  warmest 
political  supporters.  But  they  have  dprivrd 
certain  views  from  Holy  Scripture,  of  the 
future  destiny  of  this  ancient  nation,  which 
are  altogether  at  variance  with  the  idea  of 
making  them  Members  of  Parliament,  May- 
ors, or  even  Churchwardens. 

As  to  "  fusion,"  which  is  evidently  expected 
and  desired  by  many  who  advocate  thnr  ad- 
mission 10  Parliament,  the  teaching  of  Holy 
Scripture  seems  wholly  opposed  to  soch  an 
idea.  Even  Erskine  could  emphatically  cite 
the  isolation  of  the  Jewish  people,  tliroujrh 
eighteen  centuries,  as  a  triumphant  proof  of 
the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  books  oi  Mose^- 
Yet  some  persons  seem  to  expect,  and  to  de- 
sire, that  that  L>olation  may  shortly  ce^G. 
The  class  of  which  we  are  now  spealuog  hold 


that  that  isolation  will  itever  cease ;  that  Israel 
will  never  lose  its  national  character,  and  that 
its  last  days  will  be  its  best  days.  On  thb 
ift&at  m$ny  ptMOgei  of  Scripture  leem  to  be 
most  clear  and  ooDcluuve.  Stich  as  Isaiahi 
zi.,  11, 12: 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day, 
that  the  Lord  shall  set  his  hand  again  the 
second  time  to  recover  Uie  remnant  of  hia 
people,  which  shall  be  leiV,  from  As8}'ria,  and 
from  Egjrpt,  «id  fktim  Pathros,  and  fVom 
Cush,  ana  team  Elam,  and  from  Shinar,  and 
from  Hameth,  and  ftom  the  islands  of  the 
sea. 

"And  he  shall  set  up  alh  ensign  for  the 
nations,  and  shall  assemble  the  outcasts  of 
Israel,  and  gather  together  the  dispersed  of 
Judah  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth." 

And  Isaiah,  Ix.,  0-lS : 

"  Surely  the  isles  shall  wait  for  me,  and  the 
ships  of  Tarshish  first,  to  bring  thy  sons  from 
far,  their  silver  and  their  gold  with  them^ 
unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  Ood,  and  to 
the  Holy  one  of  !brael,  because  he  bath  glori- 
fied thee. 

"  And  the  sons  of  strangers  shall  build  up 
thy  walls,  and  their  kings  shall  minister  unto 
thee :  for  in  my  wrath  I  smote  thee,  but  in 
my  favor  have  I  had  mercy  on  thee. 

"  Therefore  thy  gates  shall  be  oj>en  contin- 
ually ;  they  shall  not  be  xhut  dav  nor  night  i 
that  men  may  bring  unto  thee  the  forces  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  that  their  kings  may  be 
brought. 

"  For  the  nation  and  kingdom  that  wilt  not 
serve  thee  shall  perish;  yea,  those  naliooi 
shall  be  utterly  wasted. 

"The  sons  also  of  them  that  afBicted  thee 
shall  come  bending  unto  thee ;  and  all  they 
that  despised  thee  shall  Iww  themselves  down 
at  the  soles  of  thy  feet ;  and  they  shall  call 
thee,  The  city  of  the  Lord,  The  ^ion  of  the 
Holy  one  of  Israel. 

"Whereas  thou  hast  been  forsaken  and 
hated,  so  that  no  man  went  through  thee,  I 
will  make  thee  an  eternal  excellency,  a  joy  of 
many  Generations." 

And  if  it  he  said  that  these  were  prophe- 
cies uttered  before  the  coming  of  Chnst,  and 
that  in  the  Christian  Oiurch  all  these  thinfp 
have  been  figuratively  fulfilled,  the  answer  is 
plain.  Sl  Paul,  writing  after  the  formation 
of  the  Christian  Church,  still  alludes  to  the 
return  of  the  Jews  as  a  great  event,  still 
future,  and  still  to  be  greatly  desired.  He 
says  (Romans,  xi.,  11,  12,  15,  25, 26} : 

"  I  say  then,  have  they  stumbled  that  they 
should  fall  P  God  forbid  :  but  rather  througa 
their  fall  salvation  is  come  unto  the  Gentiles, 
for  to  provoke  them  to  jealousy. 

**  Mow  if  the  fall  of  them  be  the  riches  of 
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the  world,  nnd  the  diminishing  of  them  the  | 
riches  of  the  Genliles  j  how  much  more  their  | 
fUlaeBs  ?  For  if  the  caatine  away  of  them  be  \ 
the  reconciling  of  ihc  world,  what  shall  the , 
receiving  of  them  be,  but  life  from  the  dead  ?  | 

"  For  I  would  not,  brethren,  that  j-e  should  i 
be  ignorant  of  this  mystery,  lest  ye  should  be  1 
vise  in  your  own  conceits ;  that  bliiidnesB  in  | 
part  is  napj^ncd  to  Israel,  un^  the  fulness  | 
of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in.  And  so  alt  Israel ; 
shall  be  saved:  an  it  is  written,  There  shall 
oome  outof  Zton  the  Deliverer,  and  shall  turn 
away  ungodliness  from  Jacob." 

Thus  harmoniring  Isaiah  and  St.  Paul, 
those  who  adopt  tltis  view  arrive  at  the  dis- 
tinct conclusion,  that  a  great  and  glorious 
destiny  remains  for  Israel  tn  their  own  land. 
And,  so  believing,  it  is  natural  that  they 
should  not  favor  any  plan,  which,  by  rooting 
them  in  ihe  EngliMh  ^oil,  and  conforming 
them  to  English  habits  and  English  institu- 
tion, would  tend  to  bind  them  to  this  "  land 
of  theur  exile,"  and  to  divert  their  thoughts 


from  that  inheritance  which  is  inalienabl 
forever  their  own. 

These  views  are  naturally  said  to  be  rc 
tic,  by  those  who  have  not  much  enters 
the  subject.  But,  in  truth,  every  thing 
netted  with  the  historv  of  this  worn 
people  is  romantie.  What  is  it  but  ron 
to  fall  into  company  with  a  gentleman,  i 
know  in  a  monient,  by  hit  countenance 
he  ifi,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  descendant 
old  Eastern  patriarch,  who  lived  and  di 
Chaldea  and  in  Canaan,  some  3,800 
ago  P  The  fact  is,  that  all  the  abovt;  psi 
of  Scripture,  which  are  read  to  us  oi 
twice  in  each  year  in  the  le«sons  of  our  Q 
are  fiilt  of  wondrous  meaning — unless,  in 
we  prefer  to  assert  that  they  haw  no  me 
at  all. 

However,  we  have  here  described  tbi 
leading  ideas  which  at  present  diride 
servattves  oa  this  question,  and  wbi 
ought  to  be  every  good  man's  wish  to  re 
as  soon  as  poniblet  into  harmony  and  m 


ItOITIS  FlItLtPPB  DESCRIBED  BT  A  ltEFina-| 

Lic&ir. — Louis  l*hilippe  was  a  prince  gifted  with 
many  good  qualities.  His  domestic  Tirtuet  were 
such*  08  to  command  respect.  He  was  by  no 
means  wanting;  in  enlightened  perceptions.  Both 
from  a  diBpoiiition  naturally  merciful,  and  from 
a  philosophical  notion  of  the  value  of  human 
life,  Ito  was  xo  averse  from  sliotldiiig  blood,  that 
his  Mini^itcrti  were  xtiro  to  meet  with  an  almost 
desperate  rcsistnnce  on  his  part  whenever  tliey 
asked  hini  to  affix  hU  8i(^nnture  to  anentcnce  of 
death.  Upon  ttic  whole  he  was  a  man  of  re- 
markably pol)cr  character.  Nor  did  liberty  un- 
der his  reign  receive  any  monal  wound.  In 
times  of  foreign  nn<l  internal  difficulties  he  suc- 
ceeded in  warding  olf  imminent  dangers,  and 
die  middle  cIosk's  were  indebted  to  liim  fur  the 
repose  they  so  deiirly  prizt'd.  Still,  when  the 
hour  of  iiis  doom  ttrutk,  no  wish  wns  expresBcd 
for  his  crown's  i)rcservation  ;  no  helping  lianil 
wns  held  out  to  liini ;  the  moneyed  classes  kept 
aloof;  the  coldicrs  citlicr  refused  to  fight  or 
fought  reluctantly  ;  for  the  first  time  the  shop- 
keepers tiecmcil  to  tmvc  forf^otten  that  revolutions 
are  bad  fur  trade ;  the  most  active  part  of  the 
Kational  Guard  actiiullr  countenanced  the  insur- 
rection ;  the  old  King,  looking  around  him,  and 
seeing  nothing  but  a  dreary  solitude,  became 
disheartened,  and  a  Government  which  had  last- 
ed no  less  than  Kcvcntcen  rears  was  overthrown 
br  s  touch. — HiaUwicai  £evdation$,  by  Louis 
Bhuic. 


Ms.  Jaheb  Nolax,  of  Knockindrano,  county 
of  Carlow,  dicil  latit  week  at  the  extraordinary 
age  of  116  years,  being  bora — according  to  the 


!m08t  unquestionable  evidence — in  1742. 
deceased,  who  was  a  tenant  on  the  eatat«  o 
Earl  of  Dessborongh,  was  bom  on  the  towi 
on  which  he  died.  Ho  was  a  man  simple  i 
habits,  moderate  in  his  diet,  and  exreedi 
temperate.  His  cnstom  van,  from  an  carl; 
riod  of  his  life,  to  bathe  his  bead  in  cold  i 
every  morning  throughoBt  tbo  year.  Hi»a 
ory  was  strong  and  tenacious,  and  his  nam 
of  the  many  events  that  occurred  within  hi 
collection  during  a  period  of  &  century  was  ci 
precise,  and  accurate.  When  hi^  grrat  *^ 
came  known,  about  six  years  since,  and  a  pb 
graphic  likeness  of  him  taken,  a  copr  uf  wi 
wns  placed  in  the  hands  of  her  StnjefTT 
Queen  by  Ins  landlord,  no  event  which  appw 
to  have  contributed  to  his  gratification,  be 
visited  by  numerous  parties  from  all  parts  of 
country.  This  venerable  man  enjoyed  be 
up  to  a  late  period,  and  when  he  cumplainci 
was  only  of  weakness.  On  the  day  before 
death  he  displayed  no  symptoms  of  early  di 
lution,  and  even  on  the  day  be  died  he  rat  n 
bed  and  conversed  cheerfully  with  his  family 
nei^'hhont ;  but  in  a  fbw  hours  afterwards 
died  calmly,  almost  without  a  struggle. — Ei 
iner,  8  May. 

A  FaHILIAR  Il.LDSTRATIO!t:  —  A  IBfA 
Student  under  examination,  being  asked  the 
forent  effects  of  heat  and  cold,  replied,  "  I 
expands  and  cold  contracts."  "  Quite  ri 
can  you  give  me  an  example  1 "  "  Yes  sir. 
summer,  which  is  hot,  the  days  are  lon^r ; 
in  winter,  which  is  cold,  the  days  are«faortei 
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OOBBESFONDEKCE. 


The  Journal  of  Madam  Knight  has  been 
rctnctnbered  with  mach  iattmtt,  since  we  read 
the  original  edition,  given  to  the  world  bj  our 
honored  friend,  the  late  Theodore  Diri^t,  <Kr 
New  York.  Saviag  been  for  years  deainnu  of 
reprinting  it,  as  a  luiqiie  Bpedmen  of  Hbo  Yoy- 
agei  and  trayelj,  life  and  manners  of  that 
early  time,  s  fortunate  concurrence  of  thought 
with  onr  careful  townsman  gives  the  advantage 
of  the  onlj  copy  we  have  seen  for  many  years, 
and  of  the  notes  by  whidi  be  has  illnstrated 
it.  The  whole  wotk,  of  seventy  pages  in  the 
ori(^nal,  is  contained  in  dus  onmber. 

The  subject  of  Hymns  and  Hymn  Writers 
has  already  been  laigely  and  Tarionsly  treated 
in  The  Idving  Age.  The  writer  in  the  Oxford 
Essays  contiibutes  so  much  learning  and  abili^ 
in  tlds  article,  that  we  are  glad  to  avidl  oorsdvea 
of  his  contribution,  though  we  are  sorry  to  say 
he  is  wanting  in  tme  sympathy  with  bis  sab- 
ject ;  as  is  proved  by  his  considering  Toplady's 
"  Rock  of  Ages  deft  for  me/'  as  the  offspring 
of  religious  depression, — and  by  his  calling 
Cowper's  "  Oh  for  a  closer  walk  with  God  1 " — 
the  expressions  of  despondency. 

The  spirited  poem  "Monterey"  printed  in 
No.  730,  was  copied  from  and  credited  to  The 
Ijondon  Joomal,  a  weekly  paper  said  to  circu- 
late several  hundred  thousand  copies.  It  ap- 
peared there  as  original — and  we  notice  that  The 
Saturday  Review  chafes  the  Journal  with 
wholesale  and  unacknovriedged  ^ipropriation  of 
its  nvieira.  We  have  xeonved  aeruvl  letters 


on  the  subject  of  fliia  poem,  and  are  glad  to  Ike 
informed  that  it  first  appeared  in  a  weeUy  paper 
eatided  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  pubUdied  in  New 
York  in  the  year  1846,  and  that  the  author  was 
Charles  Fenno  Hofflnan. 

Thte  number  completes  the  First  Volume  of 
the  Third  and  Eolaiged  Series.  A  refercmoe  to 
its  Table  of  Contents  will  show  the  great  variety 
and  importance  of  tliis  quarterly  issue.  There 
is  notliing  vriiich  can  be  compared  to  il^  in  the 
whole  range  of  Foriodieal  literatoie.  la.  the 
large  double  pages  of  this  yolurae  are  tndoded 
about  Two  Thousand  pages  of  ttie  Original 
Journals. 

The  great  outlay  which  has  been  made  in 
this  enlarged  series,  was  based  upon  the  expect- 
ation that  througfa  the  strong  financial  and  pub- 
lishing ability  of  oar  New  York  Pnbligbera  a 
targe  growth  of  circulation  would  take  place. 
And  notwithstanding  the  prolonged  torpor  ot 
business,  we  are  happy  to  be  informed  tliat  the 
Southern  and  Western  sales  have  greatly  in- 
creased ;  so  that  there  is  every  probabili^  that 
we  may  begin  1859  very  prosperously.  Having 
for  many  years,  amid  dl  the  difficulttee-  arising 
from  want  of  publishing  and  financial  ability, — 
been  disposed  to  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  ' 
to  carry  out  farorite  ideas  of  what  The  living 
Age  may  be  nude,  we  may  confidently  call 
upon  eadi  of  our  readers  to  do  what  he  can  by 
adding  names  to  the  list,  to  enable  bj  to  com- 
plete still  furdter,  a  woA  for  whidi  our  labor 
and  expense  sliall  only  be  limited  by  our  abili(y. 
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JOURNAL  OF  M 
JOURNAL  OP  MADAM  KNIGHT. 

In  the  "  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature 
and  Science,"  for  Januarr,  1626,  an  article  vas 
printed  from  Blackwood's  Magarine  entitled 
"Travelling  tn  America,"  suggested  a 
volume  published  at  New  TorVthe  pre  nous 
year."  ' 

The  Museum  was  then  published  in  Phila- 
delphia by  the  present  s«iior  and  veteran 
editor      the  "Living  to  whom  the 

literature  of  our  country  liu  bean  largely 
Indebted  for  more  than  thirty  yean  and 
whose  literary  banquets  we  hope  to  find 
spread  before  us  for  many  years  to  come. 

Numerous  extracts  were  made  in  Black- 
wood from  Madam  Knight's  Journal  with 
commendatory  remarks  upon  the  same.  This 
was  a  private  journal  kept  on  her  journey, 

Serformed  on  horseback,  from  Boston  to 
few  York,  in  the  year  1704. 
It  is  about  fifteen  years  aince  we  first  read 
the  article  above  referred  to,  and  our  curiosity 
was  thus  strongly  awakened  to  peruse  the 
enUre  Journal.  After  procuring  a  copy,  our 
interest  was  still  Airtner  excited  to  trace 
Madam  Knight's  line  of  travel  frran  hence  to 
New  York,  to  identiftr  the  locaHtiei  where 
she  tarried  at  the  end  of  each  da^a  ride,  to 
learn  of  the  persons  she  mentions,  and  the 
places  she  paned  throngb,t  and,  more  espe- 
cially, to  answer  the  question ; — ^Who  was 
Madam  Knight? 

At  ihat  time  we  made  some  examination 
of  our  Probate  and  other  records  in  Boston : 
but  found  nothing  that  we  were  certain  re- , 
ferred  to  the  heroine  of  this  journey ;  and 
not  until  the  publication,  in  1652,  by  Miss 
F.  M.  Caulkins,  of  her  histoir  of  New  Lon- 
don, in  which  place  Madam  Knight  and  her 
daughter  were  buried,  did  there  seem  to  be 
any  certain  clue  by  which  to  identify  her  here. 
Since  that  publication  we  have  from  time  to 
time  jotted  down  memoranda  of  traces  of 
Madam  Knight  in  Boston.  Although  on  first 
reading  her  journal  it  had  the  air  of  ro- 
mance,!  hna,  apparently,  bite  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  description  of  the  wonderfiil  volume 

*  "  The  Journals  of  Madam  Knight  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Buckingham  from  the  Original  HaDuscriptai 
written  in  tne  year  1704  and  1710.  New  York : 
Wilder  and  Campbell,  1835."   12mo  p.  129. 

t  Mr,  Updike  in  his  history  of  the  NarraKftnBett 
church  (p.  10),  identtfles  the  spot  where  iuren's 
taven)  stood  and  where  Madam  Knight  tarried  the 
second  night  of  her  journey  as  being  the  site  of 
the  present  residence  of  Wm.  P.  BmxwoU  Esq., 
near  the  "  Devil's  Foot "  rock  in  North  Kingstown, 
B.I.  Thia  is  the  only  instance  we  have  met  with 
in  print  of  any  attention  being  given  to  the  locality 
of  any  of  the  places  where  she  stopped  during  her 
joumev. 

t  When  we  first  saw  tliia  journal  it  was  stated 

Suite  confitlentlv  that  it  was  a  fletioo,  written  by 
le  late  Samuel  L.  Knapp. 


ADAM  KNIGHT.  963 

of  Michael  of  Belwearie  in  the  "  Lay  of  the 
Lnsi  Minstrel,"— 

"  It  had  much  of  glamour  might 
Tit  make  a  lady  seem  a  Knight," 

yc-t,  via  are  now  enabled  from  our  Boston 
records,  in  connection  with  those  of  New 
London,  Norwich,  and  New  Haven,  to  state 
thnt  ihi^  lady  was  no  fictitious  Knight.  She 
wa^<  a  native  of  Boston.  Her  journey  to  New 
Yot  k  \»  veritable  history,  and,  nowever  roman- 
tic, i-i  ]ierfectly  true. 

"  'M]i-i«  is  no  tale  bo  wild  as  truth  on  earth." 

Mndam  Knight  was  probably  almost  the 
cnlv  tvoman  who,  at  so  early  a  date,  made 
^ucli  n  journey  in  this  country,  and  undoubt- 
edly 1 1  IT  journal  gives  the  mont  interesting 
account.  01  the  kind,  at  that  period,  that  has 
beet)  rescued  from  the  everwasting  flood  of 
time.  Only  aboat  one  third  of  the  time  since 
ih[>  bnding  of  the  Pilgrims  had  expired,  when 
this  journey  wai  muSaa.  It  was  commenced 
the  ^nry  year  ci  the  death  of  Peregrine 
WUw,  the  first  diild  bom  after  their  arrival, 
the  yeftr  of  the  publication  of  the  first  news- 
paper in  Amenca,*  about  the  time  of  the 
nti^Uihment  of  the  first  daily  paper  in  Lon* 
doHr  fiv«  years  before  the  birth  of  Dr.  John- 
HDi  one  year  before  the  birth  of  Dr.  Frank- 
^  and  twenty-seven  years  before  the  birth 
of  Washington. 

Could  we  behold  this  lady  as  she  actually 
apjKQrcd  about  three  o'clock  P.M.  Oct.  2, 
ITOl,  iirrayed  in  the  style  of  the  day,  mounted 
on  lif  r  charter,  biddinj^  adieu  to  her  friends, 
Runiitg,  with  her  kinsman,  Capt.  Kobert 
Lukt^  as  her  guide,  and  wending  her  way  over 
Bostcn  neck,  no  antique  scene  oould  be  of 
more  amuring  curiosity  and  mterett.  On  her 
journey  she  was  a  guest  of  some  of  the  prin* 
cipal  personages  of  that  day.  She  gives 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  manners  ana  cus- 
toms of  all  classes,  and  poetic  glimpses  of  her 
traveU,  through  forests,  fordmg  of  rivers, 
sikI  climbing  of  hilts  by  night  and  by  day. 

>lr.  Littell  who  had  also  taken  an  interest 
in  Muc^m  Knight's  Journal,  knowing  that 
w{-  hud  a  copy  of  the  original  edition,!  has 
eA])re.s.sed  a  desire  to  reprint  the  work  in  the 
LMii^  Age,  with  such  pre&tory  remarks  as 
we  might  choose  to  make.  We  have  accord* 
ingly  here  hastily  thrown  tc^ether  the  result 
of  our  investigations  in  relation  to  her  history 
and  that  of  her  journal. 

Madam  Knight  was  the  daughter  of 

«  "The  Boston  News  Letter"  was  first  pub- 
liihAd  April  24, 1704. 

t  Uaojun  Knigfat's-  Joamal  was  reprinted  a  few 
veBTB  ago  with  a  few  prefatory  remarks  by  Rev. 
MortltncT  Blake,  now  of  Tannton,  in  successive 
HQDben  of  the  Protestant  Telegraph,  a  weekly 
i»wap«per  published  in  Boston.  Probably  ftw 
«9plisi  we  preserved  in  this  fbcm. 
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Thomas  Kemble,  a  merchant,  who  resided  in 
Charlestown  as  early  as  1651,  at  which  time 
John  Becx,  Robert  Rich,  and  William  Green, 
of  London,  consigned  to  him  272  Scotch 
prisoners  in  the  snip  John  and  Sarah,  Cap- 
tain John  Greene,  to  be  disposed  of  for  such 

Soods  as  he  should  conceive  would  turn  to 
le  best  account  **  in  the  Batbadoes,"  vhither,. 
he  was  Greeted  to  send  said  goods  con-' 
signed  to  Mr.  Charles  Rich.*  These  prison- 
ers C  servants  "  these  merchants  call  them) 
were  sent  to  this  country  by  order  of  the 
EngKsh  government,  and  were  probably 
taken,  with  others  that  were  sent  here  about 
the  same  time,  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  Sept 
3, 1650,  when  Cromwell  was  victorious,  and 
four  thousand  were  slain  and  ten  thousand 
taken  prisoners.  The  following  extract  from 
a  letter  written  bv  Rev.  John  Cotton  to 
to  the  Lord  General  Cromwell,  dated  at  Bos- 
ton, N.  E.,  28  of  flth,  1651,  respecting  some 
prisoners  of  the  same  class  of  persons  ai 
were  those  consigned  to  Mr.  Kemlile,  and  in 
the  same  year,  is  interesting  as  showing  how 
those  prisoners  were  disposed  of  and  treat" 
ed:-f 

"The  Scots,  whom  God  delivered  into 
your  hands  at  Bunbarre,  and  whereof  sundry 
were  sent  hither,  we  have  been  desirous  (as 
we  could)  to  make  their  yoke  easy.  Such  at 
were  sick  of  the  scurvy  or  other  diseasei 
have  not  wanted  physick  and  chirurgery. 
They  have  not  been  sold  for  slaves  to  pei^ 
petual  servitude,  but  for  6  or  7  or  8  years,  as 
we  do  our  owne ;  and  he  that  bought  the 
most  of  them  (I  hearc)  buildeth  houses  foi 
them,  for  every  four  an  house,  layeth  some 
acres  of  ground  thereto,  which  he  giveth 
them  as  their  owne,  requiring  3  dayes  m  the 
week  to  work  for  him  (by  tumes)  and  4 
dayes  for  themselves,  and  promiseth  as  soon 
as  they  can  pay  him  the  money  he  layed  out 
for  thera  he  wul  set  them  at  liberty.** 

Mr.  Kemble  was  of  Charlestown  as  late  ae 
1658.t^  In  1655,  while  an  inhabitant  of 
Charlentown,  he  owned  part  of  a  saw-mill  in 
Dover,  N.  H.,  where  we  find  him  admitted 
an  inhabitant  in  1660.§  Between  that  time 
and  1666  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  proba- 
bly resided  most  of  the  remainder  of  his 
days  on  Moon  Street,  as  he  owned  a  house 
and  garden  there  for  many  years  before  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death.   He  died  January 

*  N.  Eng.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.  Vol.  1.  p.  877. 

t  Hutchinson's  "  Gollectioa  of  Papers,"  Bos- 
ton, 1079,  contains  this  letter  and  CnHuweirs 
answer.  It  is  said  In  a  note  to  Cromwell's  Letter, 
that  "  this  letter  was  copied  from  the  original,  all 
wrote  with  the  protector's  own  hand."  Crom- 
wcirs  Letter  was  sold  at  auction  in  1864,  for  ^S8 
sterling,  Riid  was  bonght  by  our  countryman, 
Henrj-  Stevens,  Esq.,  V.  S.  A. 

±  Suffolk  Reg.  Deeds,  Vol.  iii.  p.  163. 

4  N.  £.  Hist  and  Qenl.  Beg.  VoL  viL  p.  US. 


29,  1688-9,  aged  67  years  and  14  dm 
His  wife  EUzabeth  aurrived  him  many  jea, 
and  died  December  19,  1712.  The  gran- 
stones  of  both  are  in  the  Copp'a  Hill  ^mpaf 

ground. 

Mr.  Kemble  was  for  mvay  yean  stumy 
or  agent  in  this  country  for  Mr.  Robert  Bi^ 
a  merchant  of  Loadon.* 

Hiomaa  Kemble  had  the  following  di- 
dren.  John,  Samuel,  Sarah,  Rebeoe%Han 
and  Elizabeth,  and  possibly  othett.  8mm. 
was  the  only  survii'iiig  child  in  1714.  Of  ih 
sons,  we  kave  traced  John  and  Samnd  ooh 
to  manhood.  John  resided  in  New  Tot 
dty,  and  died  before  1699,  leanng  a  cqdbI- 
erable  estate,  partly  to  his  mother  and  eOa, 
Mrs.  Knieht,  but  mostly  to  Elizabeth,  Madm 
Knight's  daughter.  Samuel  died  on  his  pM- 
sage  from  Baruadoes  to  New  England  in  1(81 

Sarah  Kemble  was  bom  ui  So8toD,.\[>l 
19th,  1666.  We  do  not  find  the  date  d 
her  marriage  on  record.  Her  husbaod  m 
Richard  Knight,  of  Boston.  He  had  a  £r 
mer  wiffe.  Remember  Grafton,  the  dai^^ 
of  Nathaniel  Grafton,  of  Salem. 

We  have  been  stble  to  nther  but  myfev 

Sartieulars  of  the  hnsbandof  BCadam 
[e  appears  to  have  been  absent  from  Bom 
when  her  journey  was  made,  and  prohsblj 
died  abroad,  as  we  find  no  evidence  that  bt 
was  here  after  1701.  When  he  died  n 
have  not  been  able  to  learn,  but  we  knov 
that  his  wife  supposed  him  to  be  Uvinf  ■ 
1706,  when  she  signed  as  his  attorney.!  b 
1714  she  styles  herself  a  widow. 

Miss  Caulkins  eaya,  in  a  letter  dated  M«f 
23,  1858,  that  by  a  recent  examination  d  the 
records  of  New  London  and  Norwich,  she 
finds  no  evidence  that  Madam  Knigfat  ni  s 
resident  of  either  of  those  places  until  sboat 
1715,  which  was  after  the  marriage  of !« 
daughter  with  Colonel  Xivingaton  w  the  kf 
met  place,  and  that  her  statement  in  ber  hir 
toiy  of  New  London  that  Madam  Knigbtwu 
at  Norwich  in  1698,  and  a  widow,  is  probabh 
an  error,  as  she  may  have  confounded  mt  vita 
another  individual,  there  being  varioaa  pertou 
then  resident  in  the  town  of  the  name  d 
Knight. 

After  stating  that  Madam  Knight  appetn 
as  grantor  or  grantee  in  various  dee^  of 
land  at  Norwich  from  1715  to  1725  and  is 
styled  "widow  and  shopkeeper"  or  "Misr 
tress  Sarah  Knight  shopkeeper,"  Miss  Csol- 
kins  further  remarks  m  the  letter  aboTC 
referred  to,— "The  New  London  recordi, 
however,  a0brd  the  moat  striking  evi- 
dences of  the  magnitude  of  her  land  opera- 
tions. The  lands  of  the  Mohegan  Ind^ 
were  then  included  within  the  bounds  of 
New  London,  and  here,  beude  the  reserratka 

*  Hiddlesex  Rw.  Deeds,  Vol.  Iii.  p.  463. 
t  Snfiblk  Beg.  Deeds,  bL  «^<a^  p.  w. 
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for  the  Indians,  was  a  large  tract  ftst  filling 
up  with  white  settlers,  but  still  affording  some 
range  to  speculation.  Col.  Livingston  had 
tried  the  experiment  of  buying  up  lar^ 
quantities  of  this  land  and  had  ownea  at  dif- 
ferent times  several  of  the  finest  farms  in  the 
Mohegan  countrv.  Bot  he  gradually  parted 
irith  them  and  finally,  soon  after  his  second 
marriage,  sold  the  whole  remainder  of  his 
purchasa  to  John  Stanton  of  Newport 

"In  ni9  Joseph  Bradfordof  New  London, 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  Knight,  of  Norwich,  in  part- 
nership, repurchased  the  Livingston  lanaa  of 
Stanton,  and  perhaps  other  lands  also.  One 
of  these  deeds  from  Staunton  to  Bradford  and 
Knight  comprised  eight  parcels,  the  first  of 
600  acres,  being  originally  a  colonial  grant 
to  Gov.  Winthrop,  and  measuring  nearly 
double  the  nominal  quantity ;  the  second  100 
acres, — the  third  7ft,— the  fourth  300,— the 
fifth  350, — being  the  farm  on  wluch  Col  Lir* 
iuKSton  had  End  in  the  day  of  his  first  wife, 
with  the  mills  and  mill  stream  and  mansion 
house, — sixth  an  Indian  grant  called  the 
Wheat-field,  251  acres, — seventh  and  eighth 
170  acres.  The  consideration  for  these  was 
£1000  in  hand  paid  before  the  sealing  &c., — 
dat<;d  the  17thday  of  the  twelfth  month  called 
February,  Anno  Domini  1718-19,  and  in  the 
fifth  year  of  our  sovereign  Lord  Oeoi^e  &c. 

"By  a  second  deea  of  the  same  date, 
Stanton  conveys  to  the  partners  Joseph 
Bradford  and  Sarah  Knight,  two-fifths  of  cer- 
tain tftidirided  lands  originally  ceded  by 
Owaneco,  Sachem  of  Mohegan,  to  Livingston 
Dennison  &  Company — anunmting  to  about 
1000  acres  fbr  £230— paid  in  huid ;  also  a 
right  to  one-nindi  of  all  the  herbage  of  Mo- 
hegan included  in  Una  purchase. 

"  These  two  transactions  will  serve  in  some 
degree  to  show  the  business-like  character  of 
Madam  Knight — and  the  prominent  as  well 
as  important  position  she  held  in  society. 
She  stood  ht^b  in  the  social  rank  and  was  re- 
spected both  m  the  church  and  in  mercantile 
afiairs."  • 

Tlic  following  record  Is  on  the  town  books 
at  Norwich;— "August  12th,17n.  The  towne 
grants  liberty  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Knight  to  sitt  in 
the  pue  where  she  use  to  sitt  in  y*  meeting 
house,  "t 

"  She  was  also  a  pew  holder  in  the  new 
church  built  in  that  parish  about  1724,  and  was 
■ometimea  st}-Ied  of  Norwich*  and  sometimes 
of  New  London. 

"This  can  be  easily  accounted  for  as  she 
retained  her  dwelling-house  in  Norwich  but 
her  farms  where  she  spent  a  portion  of  her 
time  were  within  the  bounds  of  New  London. 
On  one  of  the  latter,  the  Livingston  farm,  on 
the  Norwich  road,  she  kept  entertainment 

«  MS.  Letter  of  Mia*  Caalkin^ 

t  ll»i<t. 
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for  travellers  and  is  called  an  Innkeeper.  At 
this  place  she  died  and  was  brought  to  New 
London  for  interment."  *  A  grey  headstofie 
(of  which  a  wood  cut  is  given  in  Miss  Catil- 
kin's  history  of  New  London)  gives  the  date 
of  her  death  as  Sept  25, 1727  in  the  fi2d  year 
of  her  age. 

"The  only  child  of  Mrs.  Knight,  Elin- 
beth,  relict  of  CoL  John  Livingston,  survived 
her  and  presented  her  inventory  which  com- 
prised two  farms  in  Mohegan  with  housing 
and  mills  £1600,  and  estate  m  Norwich  £210. 
Mrs.  Knight  was  a  woman  of  considerable 
distinction  in  her  day.  She  certainly  pos- 
sessed more  than  a  common  portion  of 
energy,  talent  and  education.    She  wrote 

goetry  and  diaries,  transacted  various  kinds  of 
usiness,  speculated  in  Indian  Lands,  and  at 
diffbrent  times  kept  a  tavern,  managed  a  shop 
of  merchandise,  and  cultivated  a  farm."  f 

Eliiaheth,  Madam  Knight's  daughter  was 
bom  at  Boston,  May  8th,  1689,  and  was  mar- 
ried there,  by  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  to  Colo- 
nel John  Livingston,  of  New  London,  Oct.  1, 
17 13.  She  was  his  second  wife ;  bis  first  wife 
was  Mary,  only  chUd  of  Gov.  FitK  John  Win- 
throp. She  died  January  12,  1712-13. 
Madam  Knight  met  with  and  speaks  of  this 
lady  in  her  travels  m  1704.  Col.  Liringaton 
had  no  children  by  either  wife.  There  is  no 
monument  or  stone  to  the  first  A  table  of 
freestone  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
Becond  with  the  following  inscription :  "  Interr' 
under  this  atone  is  the  body  of  Mdm.  Eliza- 
beth Idvingston,  relict  of  CoL  John  Living- 
atone  of  New  London  who  departed  this  1% 
March  17th»  A.D.  173&-6  in  the  48th  year  of 
her  age." 

In  the  inventory  of  her  e^ts  are  the 
following  items.  A  negro  woman  Kose,  a 
man  Pompey ;  Indian  man.  Silver  plate  £234 
13s— &c.  &c.t  Her  husband,  Col.  John 
lavingston,  died  in  1720,  in  England.  James 

*  History  of  New  London,  by  Miss  F.  M.  Cacl- 
kins,  p.  371.  f  IbW- 

t  Id  a  lettn-  &om  Hiss  Canlkins  dated  April  26, 
ISdS,  Id  answer  to  a  goestion  aridng  what  she  had 
foond  in  regard  to  Hadam  Knight  since  her  his- 
tories were  published,  she  says  that  she  recently 
found  some  acquittances  gircn  to  Mrs.  Christopher 
Christophers  as  administratrix  o(  Mrs.  Living- 
stone's estate  by  heirs  of  the  same  in  Boston  and 
vicinity.  They  moke  no  mention  of  relationship 
othennse  than  merely  acknowledging  that  they 
had  received  their  proportion  and  were  aatisliea. 
These  receipts  were  signed  by  the  following  per- 
sons,— 

Sarah  Baos,  of  Boston. 

Widow  Mart  Babbbtt,  of  Boston. 

W1L1.IAU  Wtkr  axd  EunoB  ms  wife,  of 

Charlestown. 
KuzABETti  BcRR,  Widow,  of  Charlestown. 
Robert  Li'Ist,  Sbopicceper,  of  Charlestown. 
Jamej*  Flukbk,  and  his  wife  Elizabrth,  do. 
Thos.  .Cbuvbb,  and  his  wife,  Abigail, 

Chelsea. 
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Douglas,  of  London,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
were  executors.    His  estate  was  very  small. 

I'hus  it  will  be  seen  that  Madam  Knight 
has  left  no  descendants  to  honor  her  name 
or  be  proud  of  her  enterprise^to  cherish  her 
memo^  or  preaenre  her  writings. 

The  business  which  led  Madam  Knight  to 
undertake  her  perilous  journey  was  apparently 
the  distribution  of  an  estate.  We  were  in- 
debted, several  years  ainoe,  to  Thomas  Ruther- 
ford iSvwbridge  Esct-.  (a  descendant  of  the 
Thomas  Trowbridge  mentioned  by  Madam 
K.  as  her  kinsman)  for  the  statement  that 
she  is  found  at  New  Haven  as  a  witness  in 
1704  to  several  deeds  and  settlements  made 
of  Caltib  Trowbridge's  Estate,  (brother  of 
Thomas  Trowbridge)  who  was  a  merchant, 
a  man  of  wealth,  and  who  left  no  children. 
The  name  of  his  wife  before  marriage  was  not 
known.  Mr.  Trowbridge  nugests  that  she 
may  have  been  a  lister  of  Madam  KnighL 
She  had  a  large  proper^  in  her  own  right, 
and  the  brothers  and  matera.  of  Caleb  Trow- 
bridze  made  an  agreement  with  her  that  she 
should  receive  back  all  real  and  penonal 
property  which  she  had  when  manned,  and 
£500  additional,  she  agreeing  to  pay  the 
debu  in  Boston.  John  Front  and  S.  Knight 
witnessed  all  the  papers  that  passed  between 
them. 

The  journal  to  which  this  introduction  is 
made  was  published  in  1625  under  the 
editorial  supervision  of  Mr.  Theodore  Dvright 
of  New  York.  "It  had  been,"  says  Mias 
Caulkins,  "  carefully  preserred  in  manuscript 
in  the  Christophers  mmily,  to  whom  it  came 
after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Li?tngston ;  Sarah, 
wife  of  Christopher  Christophers  who  was  a 
Prout  of  New  Haven  and  a  relative  being 
appointed  to  Administer  on  Mrs.  Livingston^ 
estate.  From  a  descendant  of  this  Mrs. 
Christophers  viz,  Mrs.  Ichabod  Wetmore  of 
Middletown,  the  manuscript  was  obtwned  for 
publication.  It  had  been  neatly  copied  into 
a  small  book."  * 

From  the  inquiry  started  with  regard  to  the 
authorship  of  this  journal,  and  whether  it  was 
truth  or  fiction,  at  the  time  when  we  first  read 
the  article  in  Blackwood  a  letter  was  written  by 
a  friend  of  ours  to  Mr.  Dwight  who  stated  that 
unfortunately  all  but  asingle  leaf  of  the  original 
manuscript  had  been  destroyed.  We  shortiv 
after  called  upon  him  at  hia  office  -n  New  York 
when  he  spoke  of  the  loaa  with  deep  regret, 
and  if  time  hud  allowed  us  would  have  shown 
the  remaining  leaf  at  his  residence.  Our 
curiosity  lo  look  upon  the  writing  of  Madam 
Knight  has  however  recently  been  gratified 

*  "  These  particulars  were  communicated," 
Bays  Ml^^  Caulkiiis, "  by  the  daughter  of  Mn.  Wet 
more,  Mr».  Andrew  Mather  of  New  London." 


and  we  are  enabled  to  present  here  her  Ht» 

graph. 


At  Uie  time  of  Madam  Knight's  Jcjiwj, 
New  York  contained  not  much  over  five  tbos- 
sand  iahabitanu ;  Boaton  had  a  populatkn  al 
the  same  time  of  about  ten  thousand,  ikmble 
that  of  New  York.  The  same  rate  of  iitenm 
in  the  population  of  New  York  that  ihew  k» 
been  smce  this  journey,  and  for  the  sine 
length  of  time  in  the  future,  or  to  about  the 
year  of  our  Lord  2000,  would  give  thti  dry 
fifty  milliona  of  inhabitantB,  twice  the  popel*- 
tlon  of  the  whole  United  State*  at  the  lot 
census— and  would  coTer  the  whole  Island «( 
Manhattan  with  one  person  to  about  exaj 
square  yard  of  ground. 

Then  the  Boston  News  Letter  was  the  oaly 
paper  published  in  all  the  country,  and  bnla 
very  few  copies  once  a  week,  eadi  coot  mb* 
taining  but  four  or  five  square  feet  of  pmL 

Now  the  newspaper  and  periodical  litera- 
ture published  in  New  York  alone,  wooW  eo- 
circle  the  globe  every  year  with  a  belt  aii  ftrt 
wide,  printed  on  both  sides,  or  make  a  ibect 
printed  on  both  sidea,  three  feet  wide,  and  s 
thowand  miles  in  length,  every  wed^ 

In  1732  the  Vade  Mecum  for  Ameria,  or 
a  Companion  fbr  traders  and  trarelleis,  coa- 
tains  a  table  of  distances  with  the  aameid 
the  tsTeros  on  the  route  to  New  York,  m 
New  London, — being  very  nearly  the  precie 
line  of  Madame  Knight's  journey,  28  jm* 
before.  The  entire  distance  to  Is'ew  Y«k  it 
there  stated  to  be  271  miles.  At  the  tisK  of 
her  journey  a  fortnight  was  consumed  on  tbe 
road  J  when  Mr.  Dwight  made  his  introdne- 
tion  he  speaks  of  a  day  and  a  half  as  oecn- 
sary  and  as  a  great  advance  in  speed.  At 
present  we  are  usually  whirled  over  the 
ground  in  about  eight  hours,  and  it  has  ben 
accomplished  in  fiTe.  Our  western  riven, 
and  those  of  the  whole  world,  with  almost 
every  ocean  of  the  earth,  now  alive  lii 
ateamboata,  vying  in  splendor  and  aiie,  with 
the  most  gorgeous  of  palacea,  and  shooting 
forward  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  per  hour,  were 
then  navigated  by  the  diminutive  sloop,  ski& 
or  sail  boat,  or  skimmed  over  by  the  shaliow 
birch  bark  canoe,  taking  weeks  to  perfonn 
the  voyage  of  a  day.  The  communication  of 
the  telegranh  shows  a  still  more  woDdeiful 
advance.  We  have  truly  come  near  verifirini 
the  words  of  Shakspeare  in  the  month  3 
Fuck. 
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*'  I'll  pat  a  girdle  round  the  euth  in  fortj' 
minateB. ' 

At  the  time  of  Madam  Knight's  journey 
our  country  wai  mostly  a  foreat,  and  the 
phj'sical  forces  whidi  are  now  vorking  such 
wonders  around  iis,  lay  comparatively  iner^ 
Since  that  period  the  nardy  industry  of  our 
&thers  has  caused  the  desert  to  blossom  like 
the  rose,  and  comfortable  and  elegant  dwell- 
ings are  sprinkled  over  our  land  where  then 
were  the  log  hut  or  the  Indian  wigwam.  Since 
then,  tlie  philosophy  of  a  Franklin  and  the 
ingenuity  of  a  Fulton,  together  with  hundreds 
of  others  who  have  followed  in  their  train 
have  unlocked,  or  are  still  unlocking,  the  pent 
up  powers  of  the  material  world,  and  those 
powers  are  now  being  applied  to  all  the  prao- 
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tieal  purposes  of  life;  to  ait,  locomotion* 
manunetures,  and  the  press,  llie  storehouso 
and  the  diffiision  of  knowledge  are  thus  im- 
measurably increased. 

Our  descendants,  one  hundred  and  filly 
years  henc^  may  consider  ua  as  far  behind 
them  in  the  physical  and  material  interests  of 
Earth,  as  we  now  consider  those  in  the  days 
of  Madam  Knight  behind  us,  yet,  however 
these  interests  may  then  outstrip  ours,  if  the 
practical  principles  of  piety,  purity,  and  patri- 
otism which  produced  such  staunch  characters 
in  our  fathers  and  mothers,  are  faithfully 
transmitted  to  future  generations — our  de- 
scendants will  look  bock,  for  ages  to  come  with 
a  just  pride  at  having  had  such  an  aoces^. 

BoBiQX,  June  lit,  18jS8.       W.  R.  D. 
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FKOH  THB  OHiaiMAL  MAXnaCKIPTr 


INTRODUCTION. 

This  is  not  a  work  of  fiction,  as  the  scarcity 
of  old  American  manuscripts  may  induce  some 
to  imagine;  but  it  is  a  faithful  copy  flrom  a 
diary  in  the  author's  own  hand-writing,  com- 
piled soon  after  her  return  home,  as  it  ap- 
pears, from  notes  recorded  daily,  while  on  the 
road.  She  was  a  resident  of  Boston,  and  a 
lady  of  uncommon  literary  attainments,  as 
well  as  of  great  taste  and  strength  of  min<|. 
She  was  called  Madam  Kmglit,  out  of  respect 
to  her  character,  according  to  a  custom  once 
common  in  New  England}  but  what  was  her 
family  name  the  publishers  have  not  been 
able  to  discover. 

The  object  proposed  in  printing  this  little 
work  is  not  only  to  please  those  who  have  partic- 
ularly studied  the  progressive  history  of  our 
country  but  to  direct  the  attention  of  others  to 
suhjeclH  of  that  deticription,  unfashionable  as 
they  still  are ;  and  also  to  remind  the  public 
that  documents,  even  as  unpretending  as  the 
following,  may  possess  a  real  value,  if  they 
contain  focts  which  will  be  hereafter  sought  for 
to  illustrate  interesting  periods  in  our  history. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  brevity  of  the 
work  should  have  allowed  the  author  so  little 
room  for  the  display  of  the  cultivated  mind 
and  the  brilliant  fancy  which  frequently  betray 
themselves  in  the  course  of  the  narrative; 
and  no  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  without 
wishing  some  happy  chance  might  yet  discover 
more  full  delineations  of  life  and  character 
from  the  same  practised  hand.   Subjects  so 


closely  connected  with  ourselves  ought  to 
excite  a  degree  of  curiosity  and  interest,  while 
we  are  generally  so  ready  to  open  our  minds 
and  our  libraries  to  the  most  minute  details 
of  foreign  governments,  and  the  modes  and 
men  of  distant  countries,  with  which  we  oaa 
have  only  a  collateral  connection. 

In  copying  the  following  work  for  the  press, 
the  original  orthography  has  been  carefully 
preserved,  in  some  cases,  it  may  be,  so  &r  as 
to  retain  tiie  errors  of  the  pen,  for  fear  of  in- 
troducing any  unwarrantable  modernism. 
The  punctuation  was  very  hasty,  and  therefore 
has  not  been  regarded.  Two  inteniptrans 
occur  in  the  original  near  the  commencement, 
which  could  not  be  supplied ;  and  in  a  few 
instances  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  make 
short  omissions,  but  none  of  them  materially 
afiect  the  narrative. 

The  reader  will  find  frequent  occasion  to 
compare  the  state  of  things  in  the  time  of 
our  author  with  that  of  the  present  period, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  facilities  and  accommodfr* 
tions  prepared  for  travellers.  Over  that  tract 
of  country  where  she  travelled  about  a  fbr^ 
night,  on  horseback,  under  the  direction  of  a 
hired  guide,  with  frequent  risks  of  life  and 
limb,  and  sometimes  without  food  or  shelter 
for  many  miles,  we  proceed  at  our  ease,  with- 
out exposure  and  almost  without  fatigue,  in  a 
day  and  half,  through  a  well  peopled  land, 
supplied  with  good  stage-coaches  and  public 
houses,  ot  the  siill  greater  luxuries  of  the  ele- 
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gant  steam  boats  which  daily  traverse  our 
vaters. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  MADAM  KNIGHT. 

Monday,  Octb'r.  y*  Becond,  1704. — About 
three  o'clock  afternoon,  I  began  my  Journey 
from  Boston  to  New-Haven;  bdng  about  two 
Hundred  Mile.  My  Kinsman,  CapL  Robert 
Luist,  waited  on  me  as  farr  as  Dedham,  where 
I  was  to  meet  y*  'Westem  post. 

I  vissitted  the  Reverd.  Mr.  Belcher,  y* 
Minister  of  y'  town,  and  tarried  there  till 
evening,  in  hopes  y*  post  would  come  along. 
But  he  not  coming,  I  resolved  to  go  to  Bil- 
lingses  where  he  used  to  lodg,  being  12  miles 
further.  But  being  ignorant  of  the  way, 
Mad"  Belcher,  seing  no  persuasions  of  her 
good  spouses  or  hers  could  prevail  with  me 
to  Lodg  there  that  night,  Very  kindly  went 
vyth  me  to  y*  Tavern,  where  I  hoped  to  get 
my  guide,  And  de^vd  th^Hosteu  to  in- 
quire of  her  guests  whether  any  of  them 
would  go  with  mee.  But  they  being  tyed  by 
the  LippB  to  a  pewter  engine,  scarcely  al- 
lowed themselves  time  to  say  what  clownish 
•         •         ■         »  * 

[iTere  half  a  page  of  (he  MS.  ia  gone."] 
•  •  •  peices  of  eight,  I  told  her  no,  I  would 
not  be  accessary  to  such  extortion. 

Then  John  shan't  go,  sais  shee.  No,  in- 
deed, shan't  hee;  And  held  forth  at  that 
rate  a  long  time,  that  I  began  to  fear  I  was 
got  among  the  Quaking  tribe,  beleeving  not 
a  Limbertong'd  nster  among  them  could  out 
do  Madm.  Hostes. 

Upon  this,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  son 
John  arrose,  and  gravely  demanded  what  I 
would  pve  hun  to  go  with  me  ?  Give  you, 
sais  I,  are  you  John  ?  Yes,  says  he,  for  want 
of  a  Better;  And  behold!  this  John  look't 
as  old  as  my  Host,  and  perhaps  had  bin  a 
man  in  the  last  Century,  Well,  Mr.  John 
sais  I,  make  your  demands.  Why,  half  a 
pRs.  of  eight  and  a  dram,  sais  John.  I 
agreed,  and  gave  htm  a  Dram  (now)  in  hand 
to  bind  the  bargain. 

My  hostess  catechis'd  John  for  going  so 
cheep,  saying  his  poor  wife  would  break  her 
heart  •  •  •  •  • 

[iTere  another  half  page  of  (Ke  MS.  is  gone.'] 
His  shade  on  his  Hors  resembled  a  Globe  on 
on  a  Gate  post  His  habitt,  Hors  and  furni- 
ture, its  looks  and  goings  Incomparably  an- 
swered the  rest. 
Thus  Jogging  on  with  an  easy  pace,  my 


Guide  telling  mee  it  was  dangero's  to  Bidr 
hard  in  the  Night,  (wh*^  his  horse  had  tk 
sence  to  avoid,)  Hee  entertained  me  with  tlx 
Adventurs  he  had  passed  by  late  lUdeia^ 
and  eminent  Dangers  he  had  escaped,  to  tht, 
Remembring  the  Hero's  in  Pariamus  and  the 
Knight  of  the  Oracle,  I  didn't  know  but  I  bad 
mett  w*^  a  Prince  diagvia'd. 

When  we  had  Ridd  about  an  how'r,  im 
come  into  a  thick  Bwamp,  web.  by  Retsoo  d 
a  great  fogg,  very  much  startled  mee,  it  heaf 
nowveryDark.  But  nothinj^  di8mBy'dJ<^: 
Hee  had  encountered  a  thousand  and  a  tin- 
Band  such  Swampa,  having  a  Unimdl 
Knowledge  in  the  woods ;  and  readily  A> 
Bwered  all  my  inquiries  wch.  were  not  a  fev. 

In  about  an  how'r,  or  something  mm, 
after  we  left  the  Swamp,  we  come  to  K!- 
lingsea,  where  I  was  to  Lodg.  My  Gnide 
dismounted  and  very  Complasantly  help^  w 
down  and  shewd  the  door^  signing  to  mt 
w*^  his  hand  to  Go  in;  w*  I  Gladly  dkMlit 
had  not  gone  many  steps  into  the  RooBi,m 
I  was  Interrogated  by  a  young  Lady  I  aiida- 
Btood  afterwards  was  the  Eldest  daughter  cf 
the  family,  with  these,  or  words  to  this  por- 
pose,  (viz.)  Law  for  mee — ^what  in  the  iroiU 
brings  You  here  at  this  time  a  night?— I 
never  see  a  woman  on  the  Hode  so  BreadM 
late  in  all  the  days  of  my  versall  life.  Who 
are  You?  WJiere  are  You  going?  Tue 
scar'd  out  of  my  witts — with  much  mote  at 
the  same  Kind.  I  stood  aghast,  Prepucins 
to  reply,  when  in  comes  my  Guide — lo  Im 
Madam  turned,  Roreing  out :  LawfiiU  hesr^ 
John,  is  it  You  P — how  de  do !  Where  ta  de 
world  are  you  gt^ng  with  this  woman  ?  Wbo 
is  she  P  John  made  no  Ansr.  but  sat  downia 
the  comer,  fumbled  out  his  black  Junk,  and 
saluted  that  instead  of  Debb ;  she  then  tuned 
agen  to  mee  and  fell  anew  into  ber  silly  quo- 
tions,  without  asking  me  to  sitt  down. 

I  told  her  shee  treated  me  very  Rudely, 
and  I  did  not  think  it  my  duty  to  answer  ber 
unmannerly  Questions.  But  to  get  ridd  of 
them,  I  told  her  I  come  there  to  have  the 
post's  company  with  me  to-morrow  on  my 
Journey,  &e.  Miss  *Btar*d  awhile,  drew  a 
chair,  Ud  me  sitt.  And  then  run  up  ition  and 
putts  on  two  or  three  Rings,  (or  else  I  bad 
not  seen  them  before,)  and  returning,  tett 
herself  just  before  me,  showing  the  way  to 
Reding,  that  1  might  see  her  Ornaments,  per- 
haps to  gain  the  more  respect.  But  her 
Granam's  new  Rung  sow,  had  it  appeared, 
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would  aff^ted  me  m  maeh.  I  paid  honeit 
John  V*  money  and  dram  accori^ng  to  con- 
tract, and  Dismist  htm,  and  pray'd  Miss  to 
shew  me  where  I  must  Lodg.  Shee  conducted 
me  to  a  parlour  in  a  little  back  Lento,  v*^  yraa 
almost  iiU'd  w**  the  bedstead,  was  so  high 
that  I  was  forced  to  climb  on  a  chair  to  gitt 
up  to  J*  wretched  bed  that  lay  on  it  j  on  w* 
having  Stretcht  my  tired  Limbs,  and  lay'd 
my  head  on  a  Sad-colourd  pillow,  I  began  to 
think  on  the  transactions  of  y*  past  day. 

Tuesday,  October  y*  third,  about  8  in  the 
noming,  I  with  the  Post  proceeded  forward 
without  obaerring  any  thing  remarkable; 
And  about  two,  aftemoonf  Arrived  at  the 
Post's  second  stage,  where  the  western  Post 
mett  him  and  exchanged  Letters.  Here, 
having  called  for  something  to  eat,  y*  woman 
bro't  in  a  Twisted  thing  like  a  cable,  but 
Bomething  whiter;  and  laying  it  on  the  bord, 
tugg'd  for  life  to  bring  it  into  a  capacity  to 
apread;  w^  hanng  w**  great  pains  accom- 
plished, shee  serr'd  in  a  dish  of  Foric  and 
Cabage,  I  suppose  the  remains  of  Dinner. 
The  sause  was  of  a  deep  Pprple,  w*  I  tho't 
was  boll'd  in  her  dye  Kettle ;  the  bread  was 
Indian,  and  every  thing  on  the  Table  service, 
Agreeable  to  these.  I,  being  hungry,  gott  a 
little  down;  but  my  stomach  vu  soon  cloy'd, 
and  what  cabbage  I  awallowed  serr'd  me  for 
a  Cudd  the  whole  day  after.  , 

Having  here  discharged  the  Ordnary  for 
self  and  Guide,  (as  I  understood  was  the 
custom,)  About  Three  afternoon  went  on  with 
my  Third  Guide,  who  Rode  very  hard  j  and 
having  crossed  Providence  Ferry,  we  come  to 
a  River  they  Generally  Ride  thro'.  But 
I  dare  not  venture ;  so  the  Post  got  a  Ladd 
and  Cannoo  to  carry  me  to  tother  side,  and 
heerid  thro'  and  Led  my  hors.  The  Cannoo 
was  very  small  and  shallow,  so  that  when  we 
were  in  she  •eem'd  redy  tc  take  in  water 
which  greatly  terrified  mee,  and  caused  me 
to  be  very  circumspect,  sitting  with  my  hands 
&st  on  each  ude,  my  eyes  stedy,  not  daring 
80  much  as  to  lodg  my  tongue  a  hair's  bread^ 
more  on  ont;  side  of  my  mouth  then  tother, 
nor  80  much  as  think  on  Lott's  wife,  for  a 
vary  thought  would  have  oversett  our  wherey  : 
But  was  soon  put  out  of  this  pain,  by  feeling 
the  Cannoo  on  shore,  w^  I  as  soon  almost 
saluted  with  my  feet;  and  Revrarding  my 
sculler,  again  mounted  and  made  the  beat  of 
our  way  forwards.  The  Rode  here  waa  very 
even  and  y*  day  pleasant,  it  being  now  near 


Sun  sett  Bot  the  Post  told  mee  we  had  neer 
14  nulea  to  lUde  to  the  next  Stage,  (where 
we  were  to  Lodg.)  I  askt  him  of  the  rest  of 
the  Rode,  foresedng  wee  musf  travail  in  the 
night.  Hee  told  mee  there  was  a  bad  River 
we  were  to  Ride  thro',  vf*  waa  so  very  firce 
a  hors  could  sometimes  hardly  stem  it :  But 
it  was  but  narrow,  and  wee  should  soon  be 
over.  I  cannot  express  The  concern  of  mind 
this  relation  sett  me  in :  no  thoughts  but 
those  of  the  dang'rM  River  could  entertun 
my  Imagination,  and  they  were  as  formidable 
aa  variba,  still  'Tormen^g  me  with  bladust 
Ideas  of  my  Approohing  &te — Sometimes 
s«ng  my  self  drowning,  otiierwhilea  drowned, 
and  at  Uie  best  like  a  holy  Sister  Just  come 
out  of  a  Spiritual  Bath  in  dripping  Garments. 

Now  was  the  Glorious  Luminary,  w*^  hia 
swift  Coursers  arrived  at  his  Stage,  leaving 
poor  me  w*^  the  rest  of  this  part  of  the  lower 
world  in  darknCss,  with  which  wee  were  soon 
Surrounded.  The  only  Olimering  we  now 
had  was  from  the  spangled  Skies,  Wliosa 
Imperfect  Reflections  rendered  every  Object 
formidable.  Each  lifeless  Trunk,  vrith  its 
shatter'd  Limbs,  appear*d  an  Armed  Enymie  t 
and  every  little  stump  like  a  Ravenous  de* 
Tourer.  Nor  could  I  so  much  as  discern  my 
Guide,  when  at  any  distance,  which  added  to 
the  terror. 

Thus,  absolutely  lost  in  Thought,  and  dying 
with  the  very  thoughts  of  drowning,  I  come 
up  w*  the  post,  who  I  did  not  see  till  even 
with  his  Hors :  he  told  mee  he  etopt  for  mee ; 
and  wee  Rode  on  Very  deliberatly  a  few 
paces,  when  we  entred  a  Thickett  of  Trees 
and  Shrubbs,  and  I  perceived  by  the  Hors's 
going,  we  were  on  the  descent  of  a  Hill,  w*, 
as  wee  come  neerer  the  bottom,  'twas  totaly 
dark  w*^  the  Trees  that  surrounded  it  But 
I  knew  by  the  Otung  of  the  Hors  wee  had 
entred  the  water,  w^  my  Onide  told  mee  waa 
the  hazzardoa  River  he  had  told  me  off ;  and 
bee,  Riding  up  cloee  to  my  Side,  Bid  me  not 
fear — we  should  be  over  Imediatly.  I  now 
ralyed  all  the  Courage  I  was  mistriss  of, 
Knowing  that  I  must  either  Venture  my  fiite 
of  drowning,  or  be  left  like  y*  Children  in  the 
wood.  So,  as  the  Post  bid  me,  I  gave  Reins 
to  my  Nagg ;  and  sitting  aa  Stedy  as  Just 
before  in  the  Cannoo,  in  a  few  minutes  got 
safe  to  the  other  side,  which  hee  told  mee  waa 
the  Narragansett  country. 

Here  We  found  great  iHffieulty  in  Travailing, 
the  way  being  very  narrow,  and  on  each  side 
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the  Treei  and  bushes  gave  tw  yery  nnpteasait 
welcomes  w*  their  Branches  and  bow's,  w* 
we  could  not  avoid,  it  being  so  exceeding 
daric.  My  Guide,  as  before  so  now,  putt  oo 
harder  than  I,  w*  my  weary  hones  oould  toV 
low  I  so  left  mee  and  the  way  beehind  him. 
Now  Returned  my  distressed  aprehensions 
of  the  place  where  I  was:  the  dolesome 
woods,  my  Company  next  to  lume,  Ooing  I 
knew  not  wluther,  and  eneompased  w*  Terri- 
fying darkness  i  The  least  of  whtdi  wae  enough 
to  startle  a  more  Bfaaeuline  courage.  Added 
to  which  the  Refieclions,  as  in  the  afternoon 
of  y*  day  that  my  Call  was  very  Questionable, 
w*  till  then  I  had  not  so  Prudently  aa  I 
ought  considered.  Now,  coming  to  y*  foot 
of  a  bill,  I  found  great  difficulty  in  ascending! 
But  being  got  to  the  Top,  was  there  amply 
recompenoed  with  the  friendly  Appearance  of 
the  Kind  Conductress  of  the  night,  Just  then 
Advancing  above  the  Horisontall  Line.  The 
Baptures  w*  the  Sight  of  that  fair  FlaseU 
]»oduoed  in  meei  caus'd  mee  for  the  Moment, 
to  forgett  my  prannt  wearynesa  and  post 
toils;  and  bsi»r'd  me  for  most  of  the  re- 
maining  way  irith  very  diTirdng  tho'ts,  som« 
of  which,  with  the  otbn  Oceuranoes  of  the 
day,  I  reserved  to  note  down  when  I  should 
come  to  my  Stage.  My  tho'ts  on  the  sight  of 
the  moon  were  to  this  purpose  : 

Fair  Cynthia,  all  the  Homage  that  I  may 
Unto  a  Creature,  unto  thee  I  par; 
In  Lonoeome  woods  to  meet  eo  kind  a  guide, 
To  Mce's  more  worth  than  all  the  worn  beside. 
Some  Joy  I  felt  just  now,  when  safo  got  or^e 
Ton  Surly  River  to  this  Rn^ed  shore, 
Deeming;  Rough  welcomes  from  ftese  clownish 
Trees, 

Better  than  Lodgings  wth  Nereidees. 
Yet  swelling  fears  surprise ;  all  dark  appears — 
Nothing  but  Light  can  dissipate  those  Ran. 
My  fainting  vitals  can't  lend  strength  to  say, 
But  sufily  whisper,  O  I  wish  'twere  day. 
The  murmur  hardly  warm'd  the  Ambient  air, 
E're  thy  Brieht  Aspect  rescues  from  dispair  ; 
Makes  the  old  Hogg  her  sable  mantle  loose. 
And  a  Bright  Jov  do's  tbroagh  my  Soul  diffase. 
The  Boistero's  Treea  now  Lend  a  Passage  Free, 
And  pleasant  prospects  ^ou  giv'st  light  to  see. 

From  hence  wee  kept  on,  with  more  ease 
y"  before :  the  way  being  smooth  and  even, 
the  night  warm  and  serene,  and  the  Tall  and 
thick  Trees  at  a  distance,  especially  w"  the 
moon  glar'd  light  through  the  branches,  fiU'd 
my  imagination  w*  the  pleasent  delusions  of 
a  Sumpteous  citty,  fill'd  w**  famous  Building* 
and  churches,  w*^  their  spiring  steeples,  Bal- 
conies, Galleries  and  I  know  not  what :  Gxau'^ 


duers  w^  I  had  beard  of,  bbA      &e  «Iom 

of  foreign  countries  had  g:iven  me  the  Idea  d 

nere  stood  a  Lofty  cfaanA — Qum  is  a  steeple, 
And  there  the  Grand  Parade — O  see  the  pcopk! 
That  famouse  Castle  there,  were  I  bat  Bisfa, 
To  see  the  mote  uid  Bridg  and  walls  so  mgb- 
l^ey'r  very  fine  1  sais  my  deluded  eye. 

Being  thus  agreably  entertain'd  withost  i 
thou't  of  anj-thing  but  thoughts  thenuelns 
I  on  a  Buden  was  Roua'd  from  these  pleaiiD( 
[ma^nations,  by  the  Post's  sounding  fag 
horn,  which  assured  mee  hee  was  anind  li 
the  Stage,  where  we  were  to  I*odg ;  and  Ual 
muBickwas  thai  most  munckall  and  agma 
ble  to  mee. 

Being  come  to  mr.  Havens',  I  was  vo] 
rivitly  RecMved,  and  courteously  entertmed 
in  a  clean  oomfbrtable  hoiue ;  and  the  Goa 
woman  was  very  active  in  helping  off  ■) 
Itiding  clothes,  and  then  ask't  what  I  wodH 
eat.  I  told  her  I  had  some  Chooolett,  ilAei 
would  prepare  it ;  which  with  the  help  d 
some  tliilk,  and  a  little  clean  brass  Kettle,  th 
soon  effected  to  my  satisfaction.  I  tba 
betook  me  to  my  Apartment,  w*^  was  a  EttV 
Room  parted  from  the  Kitchen  by  a  singli 
bord  partition ;  where,  after  I  had  noted  tfat 
Occurrances  of  the  past  day,  I  went  to  be4 
which,  tbo*  pretty  hard,  Yet  neet  and  baad 
some.  But  I  could  get  no  sleep,  becaise  of 
the  Clamor  of  some  ai  the  Town  tapMn 
in  next  Room,  Who  were  entred  into  a 
strong  debate  concerning  y*  Signi^-cation  tf 
the  name  of  thrir  Country,  (viz.)  Harrafmr 
set.  One  said  it  was  named  bo  by  y*  Indisas, 
because  there  grew  a  Brier  there,  of  s  joo- 
digious  Ilighth  and  bigness,  the  like  hardly 
ever  known,  called  by  the  Indians  Nairagia- 
sett ;  And  quotes  an  Indian  of  so  Barbneoi 
a  name  for  his  Author,  that  I  could  not  vrile 
it.  His  Antagonist  Replyed  no — It  wu  fiem 
a  Spring  it  had  its  name,  vr^  hee  well  knew 
where  it  was,  which  was  extreem  cold  in  sont- 
mer,  and  as  Hott  as  could  be  imagined  in  the 
winter,  which  was  much  resorted  too  by  the 
natives,  and  by  them  cidled  Narraguuett, 
(Hott  and  Cold,}  and  that  waa  the  origimll 
of  their  places  name — ^with  a  thousand  blpe^ 
tinances  not  worth  notice,  w*  He  utter ,d  irith 
such  a  Boreing  voice  and  Thundering  blon 
with  the  fist  of  wickedness  on  the  Table,  tbtt 
it  peirced  my  very  head.  I  heartily  fretted, 
and  wish't  'um  tongue  tyed  ;  but  vr*  as  littk 
aucees  as  a  frand  of  mine  once,  who  wai 
ahee  said)  kept  a  whole  night  awak^  €0 1 
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Tomy,  by  a  country  Left,  and  a  Sergent,  In- 
side and  a  Deacon,  contriving  bow  to  bring 
a  triangle  into  a  Square.    They  kept  calling 
for  tother  Gill,  w*  wile  they  were  swallowing, 
was  some  Intermission ;  But  presently,  like 
Oyle  to  fire,  encreased  the  flame.   I  set  my 
Candle  on  a  Chest  by  the  bed  aide,  and  Bet- 
ting up,  fell  to  my  old  way  of  eompoldng  my 
Resentments,  in  the  following  maimer: 
I  oak  thy  Aid,  O  Potent  Bom  I 
To  Charm  these  wrangling  Topers  Dam. 
Thou  hast  their  Giddy  Brains  possest— 
The  man  confoanded  wtb  the  Beast — 
And  I,  ppor  I,  can  get  no  rest. 
Intoxicate  them  with  thy  fames  : 
O  still  their  Tongues  till  morning  oomes  I 

And  I  know  not  but  my  wishes  took  effect ; 
for  the  dispute  soon  ended  V  'tother  Dram  { 
and  so  Good  night ! 

Wedensday,  Octob'  4th.  About  four  in  the 
morning,  we  set  out  for  Kingston  (for  so  was 
the  Town  called)  with*  a  french  Docter  in  our 
oompany.  Hee  and  y*  Post  put  on  very  furi- 
mialy,  so  that  I  could  not  keep  up  with  them, 
only  aa  now  and  then  they'd  stop  till  they  see 
mee.  This  Bodewas  poorly  fbrniabed  t*^  ao- 
oomtnodationB  for  Travellers,  so  that  we  were 
finrced  to  ride  22  mflea  by  the  post's  account, 
but  neenr  thirty  by  mine,  beftve  wee  could 
bait  80  much  ai  our  Hones,  w*  I  exceedingly 
complained  ot  But  the  post  encourag'd  mee, 
by  saying  wee  should  be  well  accommodated 
anon  at  mr.  Devills,*  a  few  miles  further. 
But  I  questioned  whether  we  ought  to  go 
to  the  Devil  to  be  helpt  out  of  affliction. 
However,  like  the  rest  of  Deluded  souls  that 
post  to  y*  Infernal  denn,  Wee  made  all  posi- 
ble  speed  to  this  Devil's  Habitation;  where 
•lliting,  in  foil  assurance  of  good  accommoda- 
tion, wee  were  going  in.  But  meeting  his  two 
daoghten,  u  1  suposed  twins,  they  ao  nearly 
resembled  each  otbar,  both  in  features  and 
halut,  and  look't  as  old  as  the  Divel  fatmselfe, 
and  quite  aa  Ugly,  We  derated  entertainm't, 
but  oould  hardly  get  a  word  out  of  'um,  till 
with  our  Importunity,  telling  them  our  neces- 
ity,  &c  they  coll'd  the  old  Sophister,  who  was 
as  sparing  of  bis  words  as  his  daughters  had 
bin,  and  no,  or  none,  was  the  reply's  hee  made 
us  to  our  demands.  Hee  dtfifered  only  in  this 
from  the  old  fellow  in  to'ther  Country :  hee 
let  ua  deparL  However,  I  thought  it  proper 
to  warn  poor  Travailers  to  endeavour  to  Avoid 

*  The  name  Davot  ia  very  plenty  in  B.  I. — at 
the  time  ot  Madam  K.  it  was  DevU  on  M  lecords. 

W.  B.  D. 


falling  into  circumstances  like  ours,  w*  at  our 
next  Stage  I  sat  down  and  did  as  foUoweth : 

May  all  that  dread  the  cruel  feind  of  night 
Keep  on,  and  not  at  this  cnrs't  Mansion  light. 
'Tis  Hell ;  'tis  Hell  1  and  Devills  here  do  dwell : 
Here  dwells  the  Devill — surely  this's  Hell. 
Nothing  bat  Wants :  a  drop  to  cool  yo'r  Tongne 
Cant  be  procur'd  these  cruel  Feinds  among. 
Plenty  of  horrid  Grins  and  looks  sevear. 
Hanger  and  thirst.  But  pitty's  bannish'd  here— 
The  Right  band  keep,  if  Hell  on  Earth  yoa 
fear  I 

Thus  leaving  this  habitation  of  cruelty,  we 
went  forward ;  and  arriving  at  an  Ordinary 
about  two  mile  forther,  found  toUerable  ao- 
oommodation.  But  our  Hostes,  being  a  pretty 
full  mouth'd  old  creature,  entertain'd  our 
fellow  travailer,  y*  freneh  Docter,  w*^  Inumira- 
ble  complaints  of  her  bodily  infirmities  j  and 
whisperd  to  him  so  ku'd,  that  all  y*  House 
had  as  full  a  hearing  as  bee :  which  was  very 
divirting  to  y*  company,  (of  which  there  was 
a  great  many,)  as  one  might  see  by  their 
sneering.  But  poor  weary  I  slipt  out  to  enter 
my  mind  in  my  Jomal,  and  left  my  Great 
Landly  with  her  Talkative  Guests  to  thon- 
selves. 

From  hence  we  proceeded  (about  ten  fore* 
noon)  through  the  Narragansett  country,  pret- 
ty Leisurely ;  and  about  one  afternoon  come 
to  Paukataug  lUver,  vc*  was  about  two  hun- 
dred paces  over,  and  now  very  high,  and  no 
way  over  to  to'ther  side  but  thh.  I  darid  not 
venture  no  Kde  thro,  my  courage  at  best  in 
such  cases  but  small,  And  now  at  the  Lowest 
Ebb,  by  reason  of  my  weary,  very  weary,  hun- 
gry and  uneasy  Circumstances.  So  takeing 
leave  of  my  company,  tho*  w*  no  littlelleluc- 
tance,  that  I  could  not  proceed  w*  them  on 
my  Jomy,  Stop  at  a  little  cottage  Just  by  the 
River,  to  wait  the  Waters  falling,  w^  the  old 
man  that  lived  there  said  would  be  in  a  little 
time,  and  he  would  conduct  me  safe  over. 
This  little  Hutt  was  one  of  the  wretchedest  I 
ever  saw  a  habitation  for  human  creatures. 
It  was  suported  vrith  shores  enclosed  with 
Clapbords,  bud  on  Lengthways,  and  so  much 
asunder,  that  the  Light  come  throu'  evoy 
where ;  the  doore  tyed  on  w*^  8  cord  in  ]t* 
place  of  hinges ;  The  floor  the  bear  earA ; 
no  windows  but  such  as  the  thin  covering  a^ 
forded,  nor  any  furniture  but  a  Bedd  w''  a 
glass  Bottle  hanging  at  y*  head  on't;  an 
earthan  cupp,  a  small  pewter  Bason,  A  Bord 
w*  sticks  to  strid  on,  instead  of  a  table,  and 
a  blodk  or  two  id  y*  comer  instead  id  chain. 
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The  family  were  the  old  man,  his  wife  and  two 
Children;  all  and  every  part  being  the  pio- 
ture  of  poverty.  Notwithstanding  both  the 
Hutt  and  ita  Inhabitance  were  very  clean  and 
tydee :  to  the  crossing  the  Old  Provetb,  that 
bare  valla  make  giddy  howa-wifes. 

I  Blest  myselfe  that  I  was  not  one  of  this 
misserable  crew;  and  the  Impreesiona  didr 
wretcbedneu  formed  in  me  caiued  mee  on  y* 
verj-  Spott  to  say : 

Tho'  111  at  ease,  A  stranger  and  alone, 
All  my  fatigu's  Bhall  not  extort  a  grone. 
These  ladif^nts  hsTO  hnngcr  wth  their  ease; 
Their  best  is  wora  belialfo  then  my  disease. 
Their  Miiiirable  hutt  wch  Heat  and  Cold 
Alternately  without  Repulse  do  bold ; 
Their  Lodgings  thyn  and  hard,  their  bidian  fare. 
The  mean  Apparel  which  the  wretches  wear. 
And  their  ten  thousand  ills  vcb  can't  be  told. 
Makes  nature  er'e  'tis  midle  age'd  look  old. 
When  I  reflect,  mr  late  fati^es  do  seem 
Only  a  notion  or  forgotten  Dreem. 

I  b  ad  scarce  done  thinking,  when  an  Indian-like 
Animal  come  to  the  door,  on  a  creature  very 
much  like  himselfe,  in  mien  and  feature,  as 
well  as  Ragged  cloathing;  and  having  litt, 
makes  an  Awkerd  Scratch  w*^  his  Indian  shoo, 
and  a  Nodd,  sitts  on  y*  block,  fumbles  out  bis 
black  Junk,  dipps  it  in  y*  Ashes,  and  presents 
it  piping  hott  to  his  muscheeto's,  and  fell  to 
sucking  like  a  calf,  without  speaking,  for  near  a 
quarter  of  an  bower.  At  length  ^e  old  man 
said  how  do's  Sarah  do?  who  I  understood 
was  the  wretches  wife,  and  Daughter  to  y* 
old  man :  he  Replyed — as  well  as  can  be  ex- 
pected, &c-  So  I  remembred  the  old  say, 
and  supposed  I  knew  Sarah's  case.  Butt  hee 
being,  as  I  understood,  going  over  the  lUver, 
as  ugly  OS  hee  was,  I  was  glad  to  ask  him  to 
show  me  y*  way  to  Saxtons,  at  Stoningtown  ; 
w*  be  promising,  I  ventur'd  over  w*  the  old 
mans  assistance  ;  who  having  rewarded  to  con- 
tent, with  my  Tattertailed  guide,  J  Ridd  on 
very  slowly  thro'  Stoningtown,  where  the  Rode 
was  vepj-  Stony  and  uneven.  I  asked  the  fel- 
low, as  Ave  went,  divers  questions  of  the  place 
and  way,  &c.  I  being  arrived  at  my  country 
Saxtons,  at  Stonington,  was  very  well  accom- 
modated both  as  to  victuals  and  Lo^ng,  the 
only  Good  of  both  I  had  found  smce  my  set- 
ting out  Here  I  heard  there  was  an  old  man 
and  his  Daughter  to  come  that  way,  bound  to 
N.  London ;  and  being  now  destitute  of  a 
Guide,  gladly  waited  for  them,  being  in  so  good 
a  harbour,  and  accordingly,  Thirsday,  Octob' 
y*  5th,  about  3  in.  the  afternoon,  I  sat  forward 
with  neighbour  Polly  and  Jemima,  a  Girl 


about  18  Years  old,  who  hee  aaid  he  had  beo 
to  fetch  out  of  the  Narragmoaetta,  and  ssid 
they  had  Rode  thirty  miles  thatday,oaaiaiy 
lean  Jade,  w*^  only  a  Bagg  under  her  kr  a 
a  jullion,  which  the  poor  Girl  often  conpfaa'd 
waa  very  wieaay. 

Wee  made  Good  speed  along,  w*  aade 
poor  Jemima  make  many  a  aow^  bee,  the 
mare  htang  a  yerj  hard  trotter;  and  aftir 
many  a  hearty  and  lutter  Oh,  she  at  kogth 
Low'd  out:  Lawful  Heart  &ther!  this  but 
mare  hurts  mee  Dtngeely,  Vme  direfdl  mn 
1  VOW;  with  many  words  to  that  pmpow: 
poor  Child  aaia  Gaffer — she  net  to  ttm 
your  mother  so.  I  don't  care  how  motkr 
us't  to  do,  quoth  J'emima,  in  a  panoBStt 
tone.  At  which  the  old  man  Lai^L  sad 
kik't  hia  Jade  o'  the  aide,  which  mide  ha 
Jolt  ten  times  harder. 

About  aeven  diat  Evening  we  CQDC  t> 
New  Lmdra  Feixy:  her^  by  zeana  ofa 
very  high  vrind,  we  mett  with  great  diSeaby 
in  getting  ova-— the  Boat  toa't  exeerdn^, 
and  our  Horses  capper'd  at  a  very  snrpna^ 
Rate,  and  set  us  all  in  a  fright ;  espedal^ 
poor  Jemima,  who  desired  her  &ther  to  Kf 
so  jack  to  the  Jade,  to  make  her  stand.  Bnt 
the  careless  parmt,  taking  no  notice  of  btr 
repeated  desires,  She  Rored  out  in  aPasaoo- 
ate  manner :  Pray  suth  fitther.  Are  you  dnf? 
Say  so  Jack  to  the  Jade,  I  t^  yoo.  Tie 
Dutiful  Parent  obey*8 ;  saying  so  Jack,  n 
Jb^,  as  gravely  as  if  hee'd  bin  to  saying  OSr 
echise  after  Young  Miaa,  who  with  her  6^ 
look't  of  all  coullera  in  y*  Rain  Bow. 

Being  safely  arrived  at  the  house  <tf  XIn. 
Prentices  in  N.  London,  I  treated  neigbbov 
Folly  and  daughter  for  their  divirttng  cent- 
pany,  and  bid  them  farewell ;  and  beivcdi 
nine  and  ten  at  night  waited  on  the  Re^ 
Mr.  Gordon  Saltonstall,  minister  of  the 
town,  who  kindly  Invited  me  to  stay  thai 
night  at  his  house,  where  I  was  very  hand- 
Bomely  and  plentifiiUy  treated  and  Loi^i; 
and  made  gdod  the  Great  Character  I  bad 
before  heard  concerning  him :  via.  that  bee 
was  the  most  afiTablef  oourteona,  Geoeio's  and 
best  of  men. 

Friday,  OctC  6th.  I  got  up  very  eariv. 
In  Order  to  hire  somebody  to  go  witb  mee 
to  New  Haven,  being  in  Great  parplexity  « 
the  thoughts  of  proceeding  alone ;  which  mr 
most  hospitable  entertainer  obs^iing,  him- 
selfe went,  and  soon  retnm'd  w^  a  jounf 
Gentleman  of  the  tovnif  who  he  could  coo- 
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fide  in  to  Oo  with  mee ;  and  about  eight  this 
morning,  w*  Mr.  Joshua  Wheeler  my  new 
Guide,  takeing  leave  of  this  worthy  Gentle- 
man, Wee  advanced  on  tovarda  Seabrook. 
The  Bodes  all  along  this  way  are  very  bad, 
Incumbred  Rodta  and  roountainos  pas- 
■ogea,  w*  were  very  disagreeable  to  my  tired 
earcaaa;  but  we  went  cm  with  a  moderate 
pace  w*  made  y*  Jouniy  mbre  pleaaent 
But  after  about  o^t  miles  Bideing,  in  going 
over  a  Bridge  under  w*  the  River  Run  very 
swift,  my  hoTs  stumbled,  and  very  narrowly 
'scaped  foiling  over  into  the  water ;  ex- 
treemly  frightened  mee.  But  through  God's 
Goodness  I  met  with  no  harm,  and  mounting 
agen,  in  about  half  a  miles  Bideing,  come  to 
an  ordinary,  were  well  entertained  by  a  wo- 
man of  about  seventy  and  vantage,  but  of  as 
Sound  IntellectuaU  as  one  of  seventeen. 
Shee  entertained  Mr.  Wheeler  w*  some 
passages  of  a  Wedding  awhile  ago  at  a  place 
hard  by,  the  Brides-Groom  being  about  her 
Age  or  something  above,  Saying  bis  Chil- 
dren was  dredfiiUy  against  thor  fitthov  mar- 
rying, w*  ahee  condemned  then  extreemly 
for. 

From  hence  wee  went  pretty  briskly  for- 
ward, and  arrived  at  Saybrook  ferry  about 
two  of  the  Clock  afternoon ;  and  crossing  it, 
wee  called  at  an  Inn  to  Bait,  (foreseeing  we 
should  not  have  such  another  Opportunity 
till  we  come  to  Killingsworth.)  Landlady 
come  in,  with  her  hair  about  her  ears,  and 
hands  at  full  pay  scratching.  Shee  told  us 
shee  had  some  mutton  w^  shee  would  broil, 
w*  I  was  glad  to  hear;  But  I  supose  forgot 
to  wash  her  scratchers ;  in  a  little  time  shee 
brot  it  in;  but  it  being  [ndLled*  and  my 
Guide  said  it  smelt  strong  of  head  aause,  we 
left  it,  and  p*  sixpence  a  piece  for  our  Din- 
ners, w**  was  only  smelL 

So  wee  putt  forward  with  all  speed,  and 
about  seven  at  night  come  to  Killingsworth, 
and  were  tollerably  well  with  Travillers  fate, 
and  Lodgd  there  that  nighL 

Saturday,  Oct.  7th,  we  sett  out  early  in 
the  Morning,  and  being  something  uria- 
quainted  w"*  the  way,  having  ask't  it  of 
some  wee  mett,  they  told  us  wee  must  Ride 
a  mile  or  two  and  turne  down  a  Lane  on  the 
Bight  hand;  and  by  their  Direction  wee 
Rode  oUf  but  not  Yet  eomeing  to  y  turning, 
we  mett  a  Young  fellow  and  ask't  him  how 
fiuT  it  was  to  the  Lane  which  tnm'd  down 
towards  OiuUSord.  Hee  said  wee  must  Bide 


a  little  further,  and  turn  down  by  the  Comer 
of  uncle  Sams  Lott  My  Guide  vented  his 
Spleen  at  the  Lubber;  and  we  soon  after 
came  into  the  Rhode,  and  keeping  still  on, 
without  any  thing  further  Bemarkabell,  about 
two  a  clock  afternoon  we  arrived  at  New 
Haven,  where  I  was  received  with  all  Posible 
Respects  and  civility.  Here  I  discharged 
Mr.  Wheeler  with  a  reward  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, and  took  some  time  to  resttfter  so  bug 
and  toilsome  a  Journey ;  And  Bifbrin'd  my- 
selfe  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
place,  and  at  the  same  time  employed  my> 
selfe  in  the  afair  I  went  there  upon. 

They  are  Govem'd  by  the  same  Laws  as 
wee  in  Boston,  (or  little  differing,)  thr'out 
this  whole  Colony  of  Connecticot,  And  much 
the  same  way  of  Church  Government,  and 
many  of  them  good,  Sociable  people,  and  I 
,  hope  Beligious  too :  but  a  little  too  much 
Independant  in  their  principalis,  and,  as  I 
have  been  told,  were  formerly  in  their  Zeal 
vary  Riggid  in  thnr  Administrations  towarda 
sudi  as  their  Lawes  made  Offend^  even  to 
a  harmless  Kiss  or  Innocent  merriment 
among  Young  people.  Whippuig  bnng  a 
frequent  and  counted  an  easy  Punishment, 
about  yi*  as  other  Crimes,  the  Judges  were 
absolute  in  their  Sentances.  They  told  mee 
a  pleasant  fttory  about  a  pair  of  Justices  in 
those  parts,  I  may  not  omit  the  relation 
of. 

A  n^ro  Slave  belonging  to  a  man  -  in  y* 
Town,  stole  a  hogs  head  from  his  master, 
and  gave  or  sold  it  to  an  Indian,  native  of  the 
place.  The  Indian  sold  it  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood,  and  so  the  theft  was  found  out.  There- 
upon the  Heathen  was  Sdzed,  and  carried  to 
the  Justices  House  to  be  Examined.  But  his 
worship  (it  seems)  was  gone  into  the  f^d, 
with  a  Brother  in  o^e,  to  gather  in  hia 
Fompions.  Whither  the  malefactor  is  hur* 
ried.  And  Complaint  made,  and  -satisfaction  in 
the  name  of  Justice  demanded.  Their  Wor- 
ships cann't  proceed  in  form  without  a  Bench : 
whereupon  they  Order  one  to  be  Imediately 
erected,  which,  for  want  of  fitter  materials, 
they  made  with  pompions — which  being  fin- 
ished, down  setts  their  Worships,  and  the 
Male&ctor  call'd,  and  by  the  Senior  Justice 
Interrogated  after  the  following  manner. 
You  Indian  why  did  You  steal  from  this  man  f 
You  sho'dn't  do  so — it^  a  Grandy  widced 
thing  to  steaL  Hol't  Hol't,  cryes  Justice 
Jun',  Brother,  You  speak  negro  to  him,  I'le 
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uk  him.  Tdu  lirrah,  wfav  did  Yon  steal  iha 
man's  Ht^gtbead  P  Hi^shead  ?  (replys 
the  I^dian,]^roe  no  itomany.  NoP  says  his 
Worship ;  and  pulling  off  his  batt,  Patted  his 
own  head  with  his  hand,  sals,  Tatapa — ^Ton, 
Tatapa— you ;  all  one  this.  Ht^gshead  all 
one  this,  Hah!  sayaNetop,nowme  stomany 
that  Whereupon  the  Company  fell  into  a 
great  fitt  of  Laughter,  even  to  Rordng.  Si- 
lence is  comraanded,  but  to  no  eftet :  for  they 
continned  perfectly  Shouting.  Nay,  tais  his 
worship,  in  an  angry  tone,  if  it  be  so,  taJce  met 
off  the  Bench. 

Their  Divernons  in  this  part  of  the  Coun- 
try are  on  Lecture  days  and  Training  days 
mostly:  on  the  former  there  is  Itiding  from 
town  to  town. 

And  on  training  dayes  The  Toutfa  divert 
themselves  by  Shooting  at  the  Target,  as 
they  call  it,  (but  it  very  much  resembles  a 
pillory,)  where  hee  that  hitts  neereet  the 
white  haa  some  yards  of  Bed  RibUn  pre- 
sented him,  w*  bring  tied  to  his  hattband, 
the  two  ends  streeming  down  his  back,  he  is 
Led  away  in  Triumph,  w'^  great  applause,  as 
the  winners  of  the  Olj-mpiack  Games.  They 
generally  marry  very  young:  the  males 
oflener  as  I  am  told  under  twentie  than 
above :  they  genially  make  public  wedings, 
and  have  a  way  something  singular  (as  they 
Bay)  in  some  of  them,  vis.  Just  before  Joys- 
ing  bands  -the  Bridegroom  quitts  the  place, 
vho  is  soon  followed  by  the  Bridesmen,  and 
as  itwere  dra^^d  back  to  duty — bring  the  re- 
verse to  y*  limner  |«act)oe  among  as,  to  steal 
mf  Bride. 

There  are  great  plenty  of  Cetera  all  along 
by  the  sea  ^e,  as  fiwr  as  I  Bode  in  the  Col- 
lony,  and  those  very  good.  And  they  Gen- 
erally lived  very  well  and  comfortably  in  their 
famelies.  But  too  Indulgent  (espedally  y* 
fanners)  to  their  slaves :  sufering  too  great 
-  familiarity  from  them,  permitting  y"  to  sit  at 
Table  and  eat  with  them,  (as  they  say  to  save 
time,)  and  into  the  dish  goes  the  black  hoof 
as  freely  as  the  white  hand.  They  told  me 
that  there  was  a  farmer  lived  nere  the  Town 
where  I  lodgd  who  had  some  diflbrence  w*' 
his  Slave,  conoeming  something  the  master 
had  pnHuised  him  and  did  not  pnnotnaly 
perform;  w* caused  some  hard  voids  between 
tbemt  But  at  length  they  put  (he  matter  to 
Arlntration  and  Bound  themselves  to  stand 
to  the  award  of  such  as  they  named — done, 
the  Arbitrators  Having  heard  the  AUegations 


of  both  parties.  Order  the  master  to  pay  40" 
to  bladi  &ce,  and  acknowledge  bis  finilt. 
And  so  the  matter  ended :  the  poor  master 
very  honestly  standing  to  the  award. 

There  are  every  where  in  the  Towna  as  I 
passed,  a  Numbn  of  Indtans  the  Natives  of 
the  Country,  and  are  the  most  salvage  of  all 
the  salvages  (tf  that  lund  that  I  had  ever  Seen : 
little  at  no  care  taken  (as  I  heard  upon  m- 
quiry)  to  make  them  otherwiae.  They  have 
in  some  places  Landes  of  thdr  ovroe,  and 
Govem'd  by  Law's  of  their  own  making ; — 
they  marry  many  wives  and  at  pleasure  put 
them  away,  and  on  the  y*  Jeast  dislBte  or 
fickle  humor,  on  either  side,  saying  tiand 
away  to  one  another  is  a  sufficient  Divorce. 
And  indeed  those  uncomely  Stand  ttwayt  are 
too  much  in  Vougue  among  the  English  in 
this  (Indulgent  Colony)  as  thrir  ReoordB 
plentifully  prove,  and  that  on  very  trinal  ma^ 
ters,  of  wUeh  some  have  been  told  me,  bat 
are  not  prqier  to  be  Belated  by  a  Female 
pen,  tho  some  of  thatfbolish  sex  have  had  too 
large  a  share  in  the  story. 

If  the  natives  committ  any  crime  on  their 
own  precincts  among  themselves,  y*  English 
takes  no  Cc^ecniB  ot  But  if  on  the  Eng- 
lish ground,  they  are  punishable  by  our  Laws. 
They  mourn  for  their  Dead  by  blacking 
their  faces,  and  cutting  their  hair,  after  an 
Awkerd  and  bightfoll  manner;  But  can't 
bear  You  should  mention  tbe  names  of  their 
dead  Belations  to  them :  they  trade  most  fior 
Bum,  for  w*  they*  haziard  tbrir  very  lives; 
and  the  English  fit  them  Generally  as«eU,b7 
seastmbg  it  plentifully  with  water. 

They  pve  the  title  of  merdumt  to  every 
trader  i  who  Bate  Uieir  Goods  acemding  to 
the  time  and  spetia  they  pay  in:  vis.  Pay, 
mony.  Pay  as  mony,  and  trusting.  Pay  is 
Grain,  Fork,  Beef,  &c.  at  the  prices  sett  by 
the  General  Court  that  Year;  nony  is  {weces 
of  Kght,  Ryalls,  or  Boston  or  Bay  sbUling* 
(tfs  they  call  them,)  or  Good  hard  money,  as 
sometimes  silver  coin  is  termed  by  them ;  also 
Wampom,  viz**  Indian  beads  w^  serves  for 
change.  Pay  as  mony  is  provisions,  as 
aforeB*  one  Third  cheaper  then  as  tbe  Assem- 
bly or  Oens^  Court  aets  it;  and  TVnaf  as  they 
and  the  mm^*  i^ree  for  time. 

Nov,  when  the  buyer  cones  to  ask  fat  a 
eomodSty,  sometimes  bribre  the  merebaat  an- 
avers  Aat  be  has  h,  he  sua,  it  Tour  pay 
redy  ?  Perhaps  the  Chap  Beply's  Yes :  what 
do  You  pay  ioP  say's  the  merehaat.  The 
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bojer  having  mswercd,  then  the  price  is  let ; 
M  suppose  he  wants  a  sixpenny  knife,  in  paj 
it  is  12d — in  pay  as  money  eight  pence,  and 
hard  money  its  own  price,  tik.  6d.  It  seems 
a  \ery  Intricate  way  of  trade  and  what  Lex 
Hercatoria  had  not  thought  of. 

Being  at  s  merchants  house,  in  comes  a 
tall  country  fellow,  w*^  his  alfogeos  fbll  of 
Tobacco ;  for  they  seldom  Loose  their  Cudd, 
but  keep  Chewing  and  Spitting  as  long  as 
they'r  eyes  are  open, — he  advanc't  to  the 
midlo  of  the  Room,  makes  an  Awkward 
Nodd,  and  spitting  a  Large  deal  of  Aromatic 
Tincture,  he  gave  a  aerape  with  his  shovel 
Kke  shoo,  leaving  a  small  shovel  full  of  dirt 
on  the  Soot,  made  a  AiU  stop,  Hugging  his 
own  pretty  Body  with  his  hands  under  his 
arms.  Stood  staring  rown'd  him,  like  a  Catt 
let  out  of  a  Baskett.  At  last,  like  the  crea- 
ture Balaam  Rode  on,  he  opened  his  mouth 
and  said :  havt  You  any  Ribinen  for  Hat- 
bands to  sell  I  pray?  The  Questions  and 
Answers  about  the  pay  being  past,  the  RiMn 
is  bro't  and  opened.  Bumpkin  Simpers,  cryes 
its  confounded  Gay  I  tow  ;  and  beckning  to 
the  door,  in  comes  Jone  Tawdry,  dropping 
about  50  curtsees,  and  stands  him :  hee 
shows  her  the  Ril»n.  Law,  You,  sais  shee, 
ita  right  Oent,  do  You,  take  it,  tit  dreadfua 
pretty.  Then  she  enquires,  Tuwe  Tou  any 
Aood  tilk,  I  pray  7  w^  being  brought  and 
bought.  Have  You  any  ihred  lilk  to  aew  it 
«)**  says  shee,  w*  being  accomodated  w*  they 
De]>arted.  They  Qeneraly  stand  after  they 
come  in  a  great  while  speachlesa,  and  some- 
times dont  say  a  word  till  they  are  askt  what 
they  want,  which  I  Impute  to  the  Awe  they 
stand  in  of  the  merchants,  who  they  are  con- 
stantly almost  Indebted  too  j  and  must  take 
what  they  bring  without  Liberty  to  choose  for 
themselves]  but  they  serve  them  as  well, 
making  the  merohants  stay  long  enougb  far 
their  pay. 

We  may  Obserre  here  the  great  necessity 
and  hennifitt  both  of  Edneatiwi  and  Conver- 
sation ;  for  these  people  have  as  Large  a  por- 
tion of  mother  witt,  and  sometimes  a  Larger, 
than  those  who  have  bin  brooght  up  in 
Citties ;  But  for  want  of  emprovements,  Ren- 
der themselves  almost  Ridiculos,  as  above.  I 
should  be  glad  if  they  would  leave  such  follies, 
and  am  sure  all  that  Love  Clean  Houses  (at 
least)  would  be  glad  on't  too. 

They  are  generaly  very  plain  in  their  dress, 
throoout  all  y*  Cdony,  aa  I  saw,  and  follow 


one  another  in  th«r  model)  that  Yon  may 
know  where  they  belong,  espedally  the  wo- 
men, meet  them  where  you  wilL 

Their  Cheif  Red  Letter  day  is  St  Elec- 
tion, w*  is  annualy  Observed  according  to 
Charter,  to  choose  their  Goven' :  a  blessing 
they  can  never  be  thankful!  enough  for,  as 
they  will  find,  if  ever  it  be  their  hard  fortune 
to  loose  it.  The  present  Qovenor  in  Conecti- 
cott  is  the  Hon***  John  Winthrop  Esq.  A 
Gentleman  of  an  Ancient  and  Honourable 
Family,  whose  Father  was  Oovenw  here 
someUme  before,  and  his  Grand  father  had 
Inn  Gov*  of  the  Massaehnsetta.  This  gentle- 
man is  a  Tery  eurteous  and  a&ble  person, 
much  Given  to  Hospitality,  and  has  by  hia 
Good  services  Gain'd  the  affections  of  the 
people  as  much  as  any  who  had  bin  before 
him  in  that  post 

Deo*  6th.  Being  by  this  time  well  Re- 
cruited and  rested  after  my  Joumy,  my  busi- 
ness lying  unfinished  by  some  concerns  at 
New  York  depending  thereupon,  my  Eina- 
man,  Mr.  Thomas  Trowbridge  of  New  Havm, 
must  needs  take  a  Joumy  there  before  it 
could  be  accomplished,  I  resolved  to  go  there 
in  company  w*^  him,  and  a  man  of  the  town 
w*^  I  engaged  to  wait  on  me  there.  Accord- 
ingly, Dec.  6*  we  set  out  from  New  Haven, 
and  about  11  same  morning  came  to  Stratford 
ferry ;  w**  crosnng,  about  two  miles  on  the 
other  side  Baited  our  horses  and  would  have 
eat  a  moraeU  ourselves.  But  the  Pumpkin 
and  Indian  mixt  Bred  had  such  an  Aspect, 
and  the  Bare-Ie^'d  Punch  so  awkerd  or 
rather  Awiult  a  sound,  that  we  left  both,  and 
proceeded  forward,  and  about  seven  at  night 
oome  to  Fairfield,  where  we  met  with  good 
entertainment  and  Lodg'd;  and  early  next 
morning  set  forward  to  Norowalk,  from  iti 
halfo  Indian  name  Northrwolk,  when  aboot 
12  at  nomi  we  arrived,  and  Had  a  Sinner  of 
Fryed  Venison,  very  aavonry.  Landlady, 
wanting  some  pepper  in  the  seasoning,  Isd 
the  Girl  hand  her  die  apioe  in  the  little  Oay 
copp  on  y*  shelfe.  From  hence  we  Hasted 
towards  Rye,  walking  and  Leading  our  Horses 
neer  a  mile  together,  up  a  prodigies  high 
Hill ;  and  so  Riding  till  iU>out  niae  at  night, 
and  there  arrived  and  took  up  our  Lodgings 
at  an  ordinary,  w^  a  French  family  kept 
Here  bdng  very  hungry,  I  desired  a  Mcasee, 
the  Frenchman  undertakring,  mannaged 
so  contrary  to  my  notion  of  Cookery,  that  I 
hastned  to  Bed  anperieH  \  And  bdng  ihewd 
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the  way  up  a  pair  of  Btairs  w*  had  such  a 
narrow  passage  that  I  had  Almost  stopt  by 
the  Bulk  of  my  Body ;  But  arriving  at  my 
apartment  found  it  to  be  a  little  Lento  Cham- 
ber fiimiaht  amongst  other  Rubbish  with  a 
High  Bedd,  and  a  Low  one,  a  Long  Table,  a 
Bench  and  a  Bottomleaa  chair, — Little  Miss 
went  to  aeratch  up  mj  Kmnell  w*  Rwaelled 
as  if  shee'd  Inn  in  the  Bam  amoi^  the 
Hu>ks»  and  supoae  auoh  was  the  contents  of 
the  tickin — nererthelesa  being  exceeding 
weary,  down  1  laid  my  poor  Carkes  (never 
more'tired)  and  found  my  Covering  as  scanty 
as  my  Bed  was  hard.  Ann  on  I  heard  an- 
other Russelling  noise  in  Y*  Room — called  to 
know  the  matter — ^Little  miss  said  shee  was 
making  a  bed  for  the  men ;  who,  when  they 
were  in  Bed,  complained  their  legga  lay  out 
of  it  by  reason  of  its  shortness — my  poor 
bonei  complained  bitterly  not  being  used  to 
such  Lodgings,  and  so  did  the  man  who  was 
with  uB{  and  poor  I  made  but  one  Grone, 
which  waa  from  the  time  I  went  to  bed  to  the 
time  I  Riss,  which  wu  about  three  in  the 
morning,  Setting  up  by  the  Fire  tiU  Light, 
and  having  discharged  our  ordinary  w*  waa 
aa  dear  as  if  we  bad  bad  far  Better  fitre — wee 
took  our  leave  of  Monsier  and  about  seven  in 
the  mom  come  lo  \ew  Rochell  a  french 
town,  where  we  had  a  good  Breakfast.  And 
in  the  strength  of  that  about  an  how'r  before 
sunsett  got  to  York.  Here  I  applyd  mj'self 
to  Mr.  Burroughs,  a  merchant  to  whom  I  was 
lecommended  by  my  Kinsman  Capt  Front, 
and  received  great  Civilities  from  him  and  his 
spouse,  who  were  now  both  Deaf  but  very 
agreeable  in  their  Conversation,  Diverting 
me  with  pleasant  stories  of  their  knowledge 
in  Brittan  from  whence  they  both  come,  one 
of  which  was  above  the  rest  very  pleasant  to 
me  viz.  my  Lord  Darcy  had  a  very  extrava- 
gant Brother  who  bad  mortgaged  what 
Estate  hee  could  not  sell,  and  in  good  time 
dyed  leaving  only  one  son.  Him  bis  Lord- 
ship (having  none  of  his  own)  took  and  made 
him  Heir  of  his  whole  Estate,  which  he  was 
to  receive  at  the  death  of  his  Aunt  He  and 
his  Aunt  in  her  widowhood  held  a  right  un- 
derstanding  and  lived  as  become  such  Rela- 
tions, shee  being  a  disereat  Gentlewoman  and 
he  an  IngenioB  Young  man.  One  day  Hee 
fell  into  some  Company  though  far  bis  inferi- 
ors, very  freely  told  him  of  the  111  circum- 
stances hia  fiithera  Estate  lay  under,  and  the 
many  Debts  he  left  unpaid  to  the  wrong  of 
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poor  people  with  whom  be  had  dealt  TW 
Young  gentleman  waa  put  out  of  countenaMc 
— no  way  hee  could  think  of  to  Hedreas  has- 
self — his  whole  dependence  being  on  the  LmAj 
his  Aunt,  and  bow  to  apeak  to  her  he  knev 
not — ^Hee  went  home,  sat  down  to  ^DBsr 
and  as  usual  aometimes  with  her  when  lb 
Chaplain  was  absent,  she  deaired  him  to  mf 
Grace,  w*^  he  did  after  this  manner : 

Prav  God  in  ilercy  take  m  j  Lady  Darcy 

Unto  his  Heavenly  Throne, 
That  Little  John  may  lire  like  a  maa, 

And  pay  every  nuia  his  own. 

The  prudent  Lady  took  no  present  notiee, 
But  finiflhd  dinner,  after  having  sat  mi 
talk't  awhile  (as  Cuatomar}')  He  Riss,  took 
his  Halt  and  Going  out  ahe  desired  him  ti 
give  her  leave  to  speak  to  him  in  her  On- 
sett.  Where  being  come  she  deaired  to  kno* 
why  hee  prayed  for  her  Death  in  the  miimcr 
aforesaid,  and  what  part  of  her  deportmat 
towards  him  merritted  such  denres.  Hn 
Reply'd,  none  all,  But  he  wm  unda*  mA 
disadvantages  that  nothing  but  that  coaM  k 
him  service,  and  told  her  how  be  bad  beet 
affironted  aa  above,  and  what  ImpKatioH  it 
had  made  upon  him.  The  Lady  made  bin  s 
gentle  reprimand  that  he  had  not  infinwd 
her  after  another  manner.  Bid  him  see  ^ 
his  father  owed  and  he  ahould  have  oooey 
to  pay  it  to  a  penny,  And  always  to  left  ber 
know  his  wants  and  he  should  have  t  nAj 
supply.  The  Young  Oentleman  chana'i 
with  his  Aunts  Discrete  management,  Bcfgd 
her  pardon  and  accepted  her  kind  ofier  aad 
retrieved  his  fathers  Estate  &c.  and  said  Hes 
hoped  his  Aunt  would  never  dye,  for  Ati 
had  done  better  by  him  than  hee  could  bnc 
done  for  himaelf. — "^t.  Burroughs  went  ndi 
me  to  Vendue  where  I  bought  about  100 
Rheem  of  paper  w*  waa  retaken  in  a  Jy* 
boat  from  Holland  and  aold  very  Reason^ 
here — some  ten,  some  Eight  shillings  per 
Rheem  by  the  Lott  w^  was  ten  Rhe«n  ia  s 
Lott  And  at  the  Vendue  I  made  a  gnat 
many  acquaintances  amongst  the  good  wo- 
men of  the  town,  who  curteoely  inrited  'me  to 
their  houses  and  generously  entertained  mt. 

The  attie  of  New  York  ia  a  pleasant, 
compacted  plao^  aituated  on  a  Commo^ 
River  w*  is  a  fine  harbour  for  ahipping. 
Buildings  Brick  Generaly,  rery  atatdy 
high,  though  not  altogeUier  like  onn  in 
Boston.   The  Bricks  in  some  of  the  Hoom 
are  of  divers  CouUers  and  laid  in  Cbcckei^ 
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bemg  glued  1<k4  very  agreeable.  The  in- 
nde  of  them  are  neat  to  admiratioa,  the 
wooden  work,  for  only  the  walls  are  plasterd, 
and  the  Sumers  and  Gist  are  plained  and 
kept  Tery  white  scowr'd  as  bo  is  ^  the  parti- 
tions  if  made  of  Bords.  The  fire  places  have 
no  Jamba  (as  ours  hare)  But  the  Backs  run 
flush  with  the  walls,  and  the  Hearth  is  of 
Tyles  and  is  as  fiirr  out  into  the  Room  at  the 
Ends  as  before  the  fire,  w^  is  Generally  Five 
foot  in  the  Low'r  rooms,  and  the  peice  over 
where  the  mantle  tree  should  be  is  made  as 
oura  with  Joyoers  work,  and  as  I  tnpoK  is 
fiutea'd  to  iron  rodds  inside.  The  House 
where  the  Vendue  was,  had  Chimney  Comors 
like  ovn,  and  they  and  the  hearths  were  laid 
V*  the  finest  tile  that  I  erer  see,  and  the  stair 
cases  lud  all  with  white  tile  which  is  ever 
clean,  and  so  are  the  walls  of  the  Kitchen  w^ 
had  a  Brick  floor.  They  were  making  Great 
preparations  to  Receive  their  Govenor,  Lord 
Combury  from  the  Jerseys,  and  for  that  End 
raised  the  militia  to  Gard  on  shore  to  the 
fort. 

They  are  Generaly  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  have  a  New  ]&igland  Gentleman  for 
their  minister,  and  a  very  fine  church  set  out 
with  all  Customary  requsites.  There  are 
also  a  Dutch  and  Divers  ConTenticleB  as  they 
call  them^  viz.  Baptist,  Quakers,  Sta.  They 
are  not  strict  in  keeping  the  Sabbath  as  in 
Boston  and  other  places  where  I  had  Inn,  But 
seem  to  deal  with  great  exactness  as  farr  as 
I  see  or  Deall  with.  They  are  sociable  to 
ime  another  and  furteous  and  Cinll  to 
strangers  and  fare  well  in  their  houses.  The 
EnglUh  go  very  fasheonable  in  their  dress. 
But  the  Dutch,  especially  the  middling  sort* 
differ  from  our  women,  in  their  habitt  go 
loose,  were  French  muches  w^  are  like  a 
Capp  and  a  head  band  in  one,  leaving  their 
ears  bare,  which  are  sett  out  w*  Jewells  of  a 
large  size  and  many  in  number.  And  their 
fingers  hoopt  with  Biags,  smne  with  lai^ 
stones  in  them  of  many  Coullers  as  were 
thdr  pendanta  in  their  ears,  which  Ton 
should  see  very  old  women  wear  as  well  as 
Young. 

They  have  Vendues  very  frequently  and 
make  their  Earnings  very  well  by  them,  for 
they  treat  with  good  Liquor  Liberally,  and 
the  Customers  Brink  aa  Liberally  and  Gene- 
rally pay  for't  as  well,  by  paying  for  that 
whiish  they  Bidd  up  Briddy  for,  after  th* 
iftck  baa  gone  plentifolly  dwut,  tho"  some- 
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tunes  good  porny  voitha  axe  got  there. 
Their  Divcruont  in  the  Winter  is  Biding 
Sleys  about  three  or  four  Miles  out  of  Town, 
where  they  have  Houses  of  entertainment  at 
a  place  called  the  Bowery,  and  some  go  to 
friends  Houses  who  handsomely  treat  them. 
Mr.  Burroughs  cary'd  his  spouse  and  Daugh- 
ter and  myself  out  to  one  Madame  Dowes,  a 
Gentlewoman  that  lived  at  a  form  House, 
who  gave  us  a  handsome  Entertainment  of 
five  or  six  Dishes  and  choice  Beer  and  methe- 
gUn,  Cyder,  &c  all  which  she  said  was  the 
produce  of  her  &rm.  I  believe  we  mett  50 
or  60  slays  that  day^— diey  fiy  with  great 
swiftness  and  some  are  so  fluioiM  that  theyle. 
turn  out  of  the  path  for  none  except  a  Loaden 
Cart.  Nor  do  they  spare  for  any  diversion 
the  place  affords,  and  sociable  to  a  degree, 
they'r  Tables  being  as  free  to  thdr  Nayboura 
as  to  themselves. 

Having  here  transacted  the  affair  I  went 
upon  and  somo  other  that  fell  in  the  way, 
after  about  a  fortnight's  stay  there  I  left  New- 
York  with  no  Little  regrett,  and  Thursday, 
Dec,  21,  set  out  for  New  Haven  w*^  my  Kins- 
man  Trowbridge,  and  the  man  that  waited  on 
me,  about  oile  afternoon,  and  about  three 
come  to  half-way  bouse  about  ten  miles  out 
of  town,  where  we  Baited  anjt  vent  forward, 
and  about  6  come  to  Spiting  Devil,  Else 
Kings  bridge,  where  they  pay  three  pence  for 
pasung  over  with  a  horse,  which  the  man 
that  keeps  the  Gate  set  up  at  the  end  of  the 
Bridge  receives. 

We  hoped  to  reach  the  french  town  and 
Lodg  there  that  night,  but  unhappily  lost  our 
way  about  four  miles  short,  and  being  over^ 
taken  by  a  great  storm  of  wind  and  snow 
which  set  full  in  our  faces  about  dark,  we 
were  very  uneasy.  But  meeting  one  Gardner 
who  lived  in  a  Cottage  thereabout,  offered  ns 
his  fire  to  set  by,  having  but  one  poor  Bedd, 
and  his  wife  not  well,  &c.  or  he  would  go  to 
a  House  with  tis,  where  he  thought  we  might 
be  better  accommodated — thither  we  went. 
But  a  surly  old  shee  Creature,  not  worthy  the 
name  of  woman,  who  would  hardly  let  us  go 
into  her  Door,  though  the  weather  was  so 
stormy,  none  but  shee  would  have  tumd  out 
a  Dogg.  But  her  son  whose  name  was  gal- 
lop, who  lived  Just  by  Invited  us  to  his  house 
and  shewed  me  two  pair  of  stairs,  viz.  one  up 
the  loft  and  tother  up  the  Bedd,  w*^  was  at 
hard  as  it  was  high,  and  wanned  it  with  a 
hott  attme  at  the  feeL  I  lay  very  uneomfoi^ 
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ttbly,  ioaomtidi  that  I  vsa  lo  feij  cold  and 
dek  I  was  forced  to  call  them  up  to  gire  me 
•omething  to  warm  me.  They  had  nothing 
bnt  milk  in  the  hooie,  w*  dwy  Bdid,  and  to 
make  it  better  sweetenrd  w*  molaiBcit  whidi 
I  not  knowing  or  thinking  oft  till  it  was  down 
and  oommg  up  agen  w*  it  did  m  so  plentifoll 
a  manner  that  my  hoat  wai  soon  pa^  double 
for  hia  portion,  and  that  in  apecia.  But  I 
believe  it  did  me  lerrice  in  Cleering  my 
stomach.  So  after  this  tick  and  weary  n^ht 
at  East  Cbenter,  (a  Teiy  miserable  poor  place,) 
the  weather  bong  now  Mr,  Friday  the  22* 
Dec.  we.set  out  for  New  Rochell,  where  being 
come  we  had  good  £ntert«nment  and  Re- 
cruited ouraelveB  Tery  well  This  is  aTery 
pretQr  place  well  compact,  and  good  hand- 
aome  houses,  Clean,  good  and  passable 
Rodes,'and  utuated  on  a  Navigable  River, 
abundance  of  land  well  fined  and  Cleerd  all 
along  as  wee  passed,  which  caused  in  me  a 
Love  to  the  place,  w*'  I  could  have  been  con- 
tent to  lire  in  it  Here  wee  Ridd  over  a 
Bridge  made  of  cue  entire  stone  of  such  a 
Breadth  that  a  cart  might  pass  with  safety, 
and  to  spare — it  lay  over  a  passage  cutt 
through  a  Rock  to  convey  water  to  a  mill  not 
ferr  off.  Here  are  three  fine  Taverns  within 
call  of  each  other,  very  good  provision  for 
Travulers. 

Thence  we  travailed  through  Herrinak,  a 
a  neet,  Aough  little  place,  w*  a  navigable 
River  before  it,  one  of  the  pleaaantest  I  ever 
see— Here  were  good  Buildings,  Rspec- 
ialy  one,  a  very  fine  seat,  w^  they  told 
me  was  Col.  Hethcoats,  who  I  had  heard  was 
a  verj'  fine  Gentlemen.  From  hence  we 
come  to  Hon  Neck,  where  wee  Baited,  and 
they  told  me  that  one  Church  of  England 
parson  officiated  in  all  these  three  towns 
once  every  Sunday  in  turns  throughout  the 
Tear;  and  that  they  all  could  but  poorly 
maintaine  him,  which  they  grudg'd  to  do, 
being  a  poor  and  quarelsome  new  as  I  un- 
derstand by  our  Host;  their  Quarelling 
about  their  choice  of  Iffinister,  they  chose  to 
have  none — But  cauaed  the  Government  to 
tend  this  Gentleman  to  them.  Here  vree 
took  leave  of  York  Government,  and  Descend- 
ing the  MouDtainos  passage  that  almost 
broke  my  heart  in  ascending  before,  we  come 
to  Stamford,  a  well  compact  Town,  but  miser- 
able meeting  house,  w*  we  passed,  and  thro' 
many  and  great  difficulties,  as  Bridges  which 
were  exceeding  high  and  very  tottering  and 


of  vast  Length,  ateep  and  Rodr  B3bi 
predpkea,  (Bt^gbean  to  a  fieatful  femak  tt 
ailer.)  About  nine  at  m^x,  we  coae 
Norrwalk,  haring  crept  over  a  taAer  a 
Broken  Bridge  about  tliirtj  Ibot  kn^a 
perfaqv  fifty  to  y  water.  I  vraa  cni 
tired  and  coUt  when  ire  come  to  our  In^i 
could  get  noUiii^  diere  bat  poor  cntoti 
meet,  and  the  Impertinant  Bable  ot  flee 
the  worst  of  men,  among  many  otben 
which  oar  Hoat  made  one,  who,  had  he  I 
one  degree  Impndenter,  vronld  have  ootdo 
his  Orandfiuher.  And  thia  I  think  ■  il 
moat  perplexed  night  I  bare  yet  had.  Ita 
hence,  Saturday,  Dec  23,  a  very  coU  ■ 
windy  day,  after  an  Intolmble  nighf ■  Lti4 
ing,  wee  hasted  forward  only  obserrisf  : 
omr  way  the  Town  to  be  aitnated  ona  %i 
gaUfi  river  w*  Indifcreut  Buildiiiga  aBd|t 
pie  more  refind  than  in  some  of  the  Omt 
towns  wee  had  .paaaed,  tho*  vidoaa  caoi^ 
the  Church  and  I^rem  being  next  nci^te 
Having  Kdd  thro  a  difficult  River « 
come  to  Fairfield  where  vree  Baited  and  *e 
much  refi^hed  as  well  with  the  Good  tbii| 
w*  gratified  our  appetites  aa  the  time  ioot  i 
rest  our  wearied  L^bs,  vr*  Latter  I  ea^lon 
in  enquiring  concerning  the  Town  end  do 
ners  of  the  people,  &c  This  is  a  niwaVn 
ble  town,  and  filld  as  they  sa)'  irith  *eaUi 
people — have  a  spacioua  meetii^  bonie  so 
good  Buildings.  Bat  the  Inhafaftaots  n 
Litigbus,  nor  do  Uiey  well  i^ree  with  the 
minister,  who  (they  aay)  is  a  very  word 
Gentleman.  • 

They  have  aboundanoe.  of  aheep,  vhoae w 
Dung  brings  them  great  gain,  with  part  * 
which  they  pay  their  Parscms  sallny,  Am 
they  Grudg  that,  prefering  their  Dimg  bdn 
their  minister.  They  Lett  out  their  sberp  i 
BO  much  as  they  agree  upon  for  a  n^t;  th 
highest  Bidder  always  caries  them,  And  the 
wUl  sufficiently  Dung  a  la^e  quantity  of  Ln 
before  morning.  But  were  once  Bitt  bj 
sharper  who  had  them  a  night  and  dMoa 
them  all  bdbre  monmig — From  henee  * 
went  to  Stratford,  the  next  Town,  in  wttA  '■ 
observed  bnt  few  houses,  and  those  aot  vcr 
good  ones.  But  the  people  that  I  coamici 
with  were  dvill  and  good  natured.  Heieai 
staid  till  late  at  night,  being  to  cross  a  D» 
gerons  River  ferry,  the  Rirer  at  that  tine  fal 
of  Ice  ]  bnt  after  about  four  hours  irudu 
vrith  great  difficulty  wee  got  over.  My  torn 
and  flitigues  pierented  my  here  takiqg 
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particubr  obwiration.  Being  got  to  Mil- 
ford,  it  being  late  in  the  night,  I  could  go  no 
further ;  my  fellow  IraTailer  going  forward,  I 

wu  invited  to  Lodg  at  Mrs.  ,  a  very 

kind  and  civill  Gentiewonan,  by  whom  I  was 
handaotnely'  and  kindly  entertained  till  the 
next  night  The  people  here  go  very  plain 
in  their  apparel  (more  plain  than  I  had  ob- 
•erved  in  the  towni  I  haA  paaaed)  and  aeem 
to  be  Terr  grave  and  aerions.  ^lej  toM  me 
there  was  a  ringing  Quakn  Uved  there,  or  at 
least  had  a  strong  inelfaiation  to  be  >o.  His 
Spouse  not  at  all  affected  that  way.  Some  of 
the  nnging  Crew  oome  there  one  day  to  Yuii 
him,  who  being  then  abroad,  they  sat  down 
(to  the  woman's  no  small  vexation)  Hum- 
ming and  singing  and  groneing  after  their 
conjuring  way — Says  the  woman  are  yon 
ainging  quakers  P  Yea  says  The)-— Tbm  take 
my  squalling  Brat  of  a  oUld  here  and  sing  to 
it  says  she  for  I  hare  almost  split  my  throat 
w*  ringing  to  him  and  cant  get  the  Rogue  to 
aleep.  They  took  thia  aa  a  great  Indigni^, 
and  mediately  departed.  Shaking  the  dost 
from  their  Heels  left  the  good  woman  and 
her  Child  among  the  numbn  of  the  widced. 

This  is  a  Seaport  place  and  aooomodated 
with  a  Good  Harbour,  But  I  had  not  oppor- 
tunity to  make  particular  observations  because 
it  was  Sabbath  day — This  Evening. 

December  24.  I  aet  out  with  the  Gentle- 
woman s  son  who  she  very  civilly  offered  to 
go  with  me  when  she  see  no  parswarions 
would  cause  me  to  sti^  whieh  she  presringly 
desired,  and  crossing  a  ferry  having  but  nine 
miles  to  New  Haven,  in  a  short  time  arrived 
there  and  was  Kindly  xeceived  and  well  ac- 
commodated amongst  my  Friends  and  Belap 
ticma. 

The  Government  of  Connacticat  Collony 
b^DS  vrestward  towards  Toric  at  Stanford 
(as  I  am  told)  and  so  runs  Eastward  towards 
Boston  (I  mean  in  my  range,  because  I  dont 
intend  to  extend  my  description  beyond  my 
own  travails)  and  ends  that  way  at  Stoning- 
ton — And  has  a  great  many  Lai^e  towns  ly- 
ing more  northerly.  It  is  a  plentifiil  Country 
for  provisions  of  all  sorts  and  its  Generally 
Healthy.  No  one  that  can  and  will  be  dilH- 
gent  in  thia  place  need  lear  pover^  nor  the 
vant  of  fbod  and  Baymmt. 

January  6*.  Bring  now  well  Renulted 
and  fitt  fbr  buriness  I  diaeoursed  the  pexaons 
I  waa  concerned  wUh,  that  we  might  finnish 
in  order  to  my  return  to  Boittm.  Th^  de- 


lay* as  they  had  hitherto  done  hofrfng  to  tire 
my  Patience.  But  I  vras  resolute  to  stay  and 
see  an  End  of  the  matter  let  it  be  never  bo 
much  to  my  disadvantage — So  January  9th 
they  come  again  and  promise  the  Wednesday 
following  to  go  through  with  the  distribution 
of  the  Estate  which  they  delayed  till  Thursday 
and  then  come  with  new  amusements.  "BiA 
at  length  by  the  mediation  ctf  th«t  holy  good 
Oentlonan,  the  Rer.  Hr.  Jame*  Pie^nti 
the  miniater  of  New  Ham,  and  with  tlw  ai^ 
vice  and  asristance  of  other  our  Good  frienda 
we  oome  to  an  accommodation  and  dlsti^nt' 
tion,  which  having  finished  though  not  till 
February,  the  man  that  waited  on  me  to 
York  t^ng  the  charge  of  me  I  sit  out  for 
Boston.  We  went  from  New  Haven  upon 
the  ice  (the  ferry  being  not  passable  thereby) 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont  w*  Madam  Proot 
Curin  Trowbridge  and  divers  others  were 
taking  leave  wee  went  onwird  without  any 
thing  Bemarkabl  till  wee  cone  to  New  Lon- 
don and  Lodged  agrin  at  Mr.  Saltonstalla— 
and  hen  I  dismist  my  Guule,  and  my  Ge&«- 
ros  entertainer  provided  me  Mr.  Samnel 
Bogera  of  that  place  to  go  home  with  me — I 
stayed  a  day  here  Longer  than  I  iiUended  by 
the  Commands  of  the  Hon"*  Oovenor  Win- 
throp  to  stay  and  take  a  supper  vrith  him 
whose  wonderful  civility  I  may  not  omitt 
The  next  mommg  I  Crossed  y*  Ferry  to  Gro> 
ton,  baring  bad  the  Honor  of  the  Company 
of  Madam  Livingston  (who  is  the  Govenors 
Daughter)  and  Mary  Christophers  and  diven 
others  to  the  boat — And  that  night  Lodg* 
at  StoningtOQ  and  had  Host  Beef  and  pum^ 
kin  sauae  for  supper.  The  next  night  at 
Haven's  and  had  Boat  Ibwle,  and  the  next 
day  wee  oome  to  a  river  which  by  Reason  of 
Y*  Freshetts  coming  down  vras  swell"  so  high 
wee  feaH  it  impassable  and  the  rapid  stream 
was  very  terryfying — However  we  must  over 
and  that  in  a  small  Cannoo.  Mr.  Rogers 
assuring  me  of  his  good  Conduct,  I  after  a 
stay  of  near  an  bow'r  on  the  shore  for  con- 
sultation went  into  the  Cannoo,  and  Mr. 
Rogers  paddled  about  100  yards  up  the 
Creek  by  the  shore  side,  turned  into  the  swift 
stream  and  dexterously  steering  her  in  a 
moment  wee  come  to  the  other  ride  as  swiftly 
paaaing  aa  an  arrow  shott  mit  the  Bow  by 
a  strong  arm.  I  staid  oa  y*  shore  till  Hee 
returned  to  fbtch  our  horses,  which  he  caused 
to  swim  over  himself  bringing  the  fbmitore 
in  the  Cannoo.  But  it  is  past  my  skill  to  ex- 
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press  th«  Exceedii^  fright  all  their  transac- 
tions formed  ia  me.  Wee  were  now  in  the 
oolonjr  of  the  Massachusetts  and  taking 
Lodgings  at  the  first  Ins  we  come  too  had  a 
pntij  difficult  [Mssage  the  next  day  vhich 
was  the  second  of  March  by  xeeson  of  the 
sloughy  ways  then  thawed  by  the  Sunn. 
Here  I  mett  Capt  John  Biohanla  of  Boston 
who  was  going  home,  So  being  very  glad  of 
hi"  Company  we  Bode  something  harder  than 
hitherto,  and  misBiog  my  way  in  going  up  a 
very  steep  Hill,  my  horse  dropt  down  under 
me  as  Dead ;  this  new  surprize  no  little  hurt 
me  meeting  it  Just  at  the  Entrance  into  Bed- 
ham  from  whence  we  intended  to  reach  home 
that  night  But  was  now  obliged  to  gett 
another  Hors  there  and  leave  my  own,  resolv- 
ing for  Boston  that  night  if  possible.  But  in 
going  over  the  Causeway  at  Dedbam  the 


ing  over  into  the  river  Hors  and  all  w'  twas 
almost  a  miaicle  I  did  not — now  it  grew  late 
in  the  afternoon  and  the  people  having  very 
much  discouraged  us  about  the  sloughy  way 
w*^  they  said  wee  should  find  very  difficult 
and  hazardous  it  so  wrought  on  mee  being 
tired  and  dispirited  and  disapointed  of  my 
denres  of  gung  home  that  I  agreed  to  Lodg 
there  that  night  w*  wee  did  at  the  house  of 
one  Draper^  and  the  next  day  bdng  libtch 
3d  wee  got  safe  home  to  Boston,  where  I  found 
my  aged  and  tender  mother  and  my  Dear  and 
only  Child  in  good  health  with  open  arms 
redy  to  receive  me,  and  my  Kind  relations 
and  Mends  flocking  in  to  welcome  mee  and 
bear  Uie  story  of  mf  transactions  and  travails 
I  having  Uiis  day  bm  five  months  from  home 
and  now  I  cannot  fully  express  my  Joy  and 
Satisbction.  Bnt  desire  sincearl^  to  adore 
my  Great  Bene&etor  for  thus  graotously  caiy* 


Bridge  bemg  overflowed  by  the  high  waters  ii^  fi»th  and  xatuming  in  his  unwozthy 
commmg  down  I  very  narrowly  escs^ied  bll- '  handmaid. 


DiFSOMAHiAOS.— A  short  time  ago,  we  drew 
attention  to  a  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Peadie  on  the 
subject  of  Dipsomania — a  craving  for  intoxicat- 
ing liqnors  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  mad- 
ness, and  which  now  seems  to  call  for  some  spe- 
cM  legislation.  Since  making  these  lemarks, 
a  lecture  on  the  same  subject  has  been  delivered 
at  ^e  Royal  College  of  Sargeons  in  Eifoibatgfa, 
by  Professor  Christison,  who  adopts  views  of 
dipsoniaoia  similar  to  those  of  Dr.  Feddie.  Re- 
ferring to  the  peculiar  style  of  treatment  re- 
quired for  dipBomaniacs,  the  learned  professor 
made  some  observations  wbicb  are  worthy  of 
extended  pnbUciqr. 

He  mentioned,  that  "in  Sootlaad,  medical 
men  had  already  established  a  system  of  treat- 
ment which  was  applied  to  all  those  who  would 
consent  to  submit  to  it ;  and  it  was  fonnd  to 
answer  the  parpose  very  well ;  so  that  all  that 
was  reqaired  of  the  legislature  was  to  render 
compolsory,  at  the  instance  of  the  nearest  rela- 
tive of  the  patient,  what  was  at  present  merely 
voluntary.  He  then  described  an  institntion  at 
Strathaird,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  for  patients  of 
this  kind,  where  inmates  had  unrestrained  lib- 
erty, ample  opportunities  for  amneing  and  inter- 
estmg  pursuits,  no  possibility  of  getting  any 
drink  bnt  whisky,  and  no  chance  of  getting  that 
except  by  walking  twelve  miles  to  one  place, 
where  they  bad  to  deceive  the  dealer,  who  was 
bound  not  to  <;el)  it  to  any  of  the  anchorites  of 
Strathaird,  or  by  walking  fourteen  miles  to 
another  place,  where  the  dealer  was  free  from 
any  restriction.  He  had  visited  that  establish- 
ment faimsdf,  and  fiioud  tho  patients  living  in  a 


st^  of  BolMiety,  ^iparent  h4>pine88,  and  real 
frt^om.  He  was  very  much  mistaliMi  if  any 
further  le^slation  vras  necessary  than  to  legaUze 
such  seclusion." 

The  lectnrer  conclnded  by  suggesting  for  this 
purpose,  a  modification  of  the  system  pursued 
in  regard  to  Innatio  asylnms.  Retreats  for  dip* 
somaniacs,  licensed  by  the  sheriff  as  being  prop- 
erly situated,  and  under  proper  managemait, 
mi^t  receive  patienu,  whose  need  for  the  r»' 
tirement  was  certified  by  the  same  attlhoritv, 
dismissal  to  be  only  obtained  through  the  sfaerin], 
or  a  certificate  of  cure  from  the  proprietor  of 
(he  establisfament,  and  the  relatives.  "  When  a 
patient  was  sent  to  such  a  sanatorinm,  it  sboold 
not  be  necessary  that  he  shoitld  be  deprived  of 
all  control  over  his  affairs,  but  that  he  sbonld  be 
allowed  to  manage  them  under  the  gnidance  of 
the  sheriff' ;  if  the  patient  were  unfit  for  that, 
then  the  nearest  relative  should  have  power  to 
sue  for  a  curator.  As  Uie  friends  of  the  inmaiei 
lyere  to  pay  for  their  maintenance,  it  woold  be 
qnite  unnecessary  to  provide  for  tiie  erection  of 
asylums  of  the  kind  required,  as  the  supply 
would  be  sure  to  follow  the  demand.  The  cave 
of  pauper  lunatics  of  this  order  could  not,  of 
conrse,  bo  thonebt  of  at  that  moment,  but  must 
be  delayed  till  uie  experiment  had  beoi  tried  on 
Uie  other  classea." 

Professor  Chrifitison's  lecture  was  well  re- 
ceived by  a  numerous  and  respectable  auditory, 
and  we  cannot  but  consider  that  the  difficult  and 
delicate  subject  on  whidi  be  treated  has  already 
made  a  distinct  advance  towards  l^jislatins  ae* 
tiou^CAanters't  JomuU, 
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From  Oxford  Essiys. 
HYMNS  AND  HYMN-WBITERS.* 

Fuller,  in  his  quaint  and  caustic  lan- 
guage, assigns  as  one  chief  reason  for  the 
translation  of  the  Psalms  into  metre  by  T. 
Stemhold,  H.  Wiidume,  and  other»— ''men 
vhote  piety  was  better  than  Uieir  poetry, 
and  they  had  drank  more  of  Jordan  tiian  tS 
Helicon  " — ^that  it  waa  **  to  make  Utem  more 
portable  in  people's  memories  (Terses  being 
twice  as  light  as  the  self-same  bulk  in 
prose) ; "  and  he  adds,  that  although  "  many 
have  since  refined  these  translations,  yet 
their  labors  therein  irere  never  generally  re- 
ceived in  the  Church,  principally  because 
un-bookleamed  people  have  conned  by  heart 
many  Psalms  of  the  one  translation,  which 
would  be  wholly  disinherited  of  thnr  patri- 
mony if  a  new  edition  were  set  fbrth." 

In  the  present  d*y,  all  persons  and  par- 
ties would  seem  to  agree  in  condemning 
alike  the  Old  Version,  which  *'iin-book- 
leamed  pexsoni "  were  content  to  eon  with 
pleasure  in  FuUflr^a  times,  and  the  New  Ver- 
aion,  by  which  it  was  attempted  in  later  days 
to  "disinherit  them  of  thdr  patrimony." 
The  reprobation,  mdeed,  which  they  have, 
especially  in  modem  times,  almost  invariably 
incurred,  has  been  carried  beyond  whet  the 
real  demerits  of  either  version  fairly  justify. 
Stemhold,  a  somewhat  singular  medley— 
Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Henry  VIIL 
and  Edward  VI.,  impropriator  of  the  build- 
ings and  lands  of  the  Priory  of  Bodmin,  and 
versifier  of  the  Book  of  Psalms — ^whatever 
may  be  the  tiiought  of  his  poetic  abilities, 
possessed,  with  his  co^editors,  a  knowledge  of 
the  original  Hebrew,  which  induced  no  Ie« 
authorities  than  Biahopa  Beroidge  and 
Horsley  to  defend  the  faithfulness  of  the 
Old  Version  as  a  just,  accurate,  and  dignified 
rendering  of  the  Psalms,  which  the  allow- 
BDce  of  the  translation  of  King  James  I. 
"  never  succeeded,"  says  Beveridge,  **  in  oust- 
ing." Neither  version  possesses  the  direct 
authority  of  Convocation.  Collier  calls  the 
Old  Version  a  popular  innovation  during  the 
first  years  of  the  Reformation ;  and  the  new 
Version  rests  only  upon  an  allowance  "by 
the  Court  at  Kendngton,"  in  1696, "  for  such 
ooDgregations  as  shdl  think  fit  to  receive  it* 
Such  as  they  are,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
Cu  better  selection  might  be  arranged  from 
both  versions  than  any  at  present  in  exists 
•  By  Charles  Bochaoan  Feaison,  U.  A. 


ence-— eert^nly  one  more  edifying  than  that 
recently  issued  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge ;  but  as  a  specimen  of 
the  sacred  poetry  of  the  Church  of  England, 
paraded  at  the  end  of  our  Prayer-books,  and 
believed  by  ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hun- 
dred to  be  really  the  only  autboriaed  veluda 
of  the  miinspired  praiiea  of  God,  dtha  to- 
sion  is  humiliating  to  the  taate  of  the  nation, 
and  cold,  jejune,  and  utterly  inadequate  ai 
an  Hymnology  fbr  the  use  of  the  Church. 

In  truth,  the  idea  of  verniying  the  whole 
Book  of  Psalms  is  in  itself  little  short  of  an 
absurdity.  Mr.  Keble  confesses  it  to  be  an 
impossibility,  and  it  is  no  disparagement  of 
the  abilities  of  those  who  have  attempted  so 
impracticable  a  task  (and  they  comprise  many 
names  of  no  mean  poetic  eminence),  to  ao> 
knowledge  that  they  have  tuhi ;  it  is  more 
to  their  honor  to  have  succeeded  in  certain 
particular  Psalnu,  than  it  is  to  then:  discredit 
to  have  done  otbera  into  metres  which  it  is 
impoBiible  to  aing,  or  do^rel,  whkih  it  is 
difficult  to  peruse  without  an  bvolontary 
smile. 

The  Scotch  Kirk  has  added  to  its  version 
of  the  Psalms,  some  of  which  are  not  with- 
out a  characteristic  ruggedness  of  grandeur, 
a  large  selection  of  paraphrases  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  ever  since  tiie  Reformation,  irreg- 
ular attempts  seem  to  have  been  constantly 
made  to  introduce  at  the  end  of  the  Prayer- 
book  metrical  compositions  which  might  sat- 
isfy, in  some  measure,  that  craving  after 
rhythmic  devotion  which  u  an  unquestion- 
able ehaiacteristic  of  medueated  personi. 
The  poor,  and  the  clais  next  above  then, 
derive  much  of  th«r  theology  firom  such 
Bonroes,  and  use  their  Hymn-bodu  aa 
manuals  of  private  devotion ;  the  riiythmio 
form  is  grateful  to  their  ear,  and  &dUtates 
the  retention  of  words  in  their  memory. 
The  pious  peasant  more  frequently  gives  ut- 
terance to  his  religious  feelings  in  some 
verse  of  a  favorite  hymn  than  in  a  text  of 
Scripture;  and  expeijeiice  showa  that  edu- 
cated end  uneducated  persoms  draw  their 
consolation  in  sicknesss  and  approaching 
death  more  largely  from  hynuii  than  tnm 
any  other  apeciet  meditation. 

As  the  mental  powers  grow  feeble,  there 
would  aeem  to  be  a  aoothing  and  cmsol- 
ing  influence  m  devotional  poetry,  which 
speaks  peace  to  the  soul  of  the  departing 
Christian.  That  the  Psahns,  as  they  stand 
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io  the  Fntyer-book,  tore  often  preferred  to 
other  portkma  of  Holy  Writ,  is  probably 
mring,  in  no  small  mewure,  to  their  muneal 
and  afanoat  rhythmic  language}  and  how 
dto  do  we  ftod  the  learned  scholar,  the 
profoimd  theolo^aBt  the  keen  eontxorer- 
naUit,  aeding  spiritual  eonifort  &i  his  last 
honia  fimm  rimple  hymns  t  Sndi  ms  Pru- 
dentiua,  the  advocate,  soldier*  and  courtier 
of  the  fourth  century,  who,  aa  Isaac  Walton 
relates,  "not  many  days  before  his  death 
charged  his  soul  to  present  to  his  God  each 
morning  and  evening  a  new  and  spiritual 
song."  Such  were  the  accomplished  Walter 
Baleigh,  the  scholar  and  diplomatist  Woot- 
Uaxt  Dr.  Donne,  George  Herbert,  and  un- 
numbered worthies  of  later  times;  and  it 
was  well  remarked  by  Southey  of  Wesley's 
hymns,  "perhaps  no  poons  have  erer  bcwn 
ao  devoutly  committed  to  inem<nyi  w  quoted 
so  often  on  a  death-^ed." 

This  tendency  of  the  homan  mind  seems 
very  early  to  have  beoi  remarited  and  fi» 
tered  by  the  Church.  The  most  andent 
|ueces  of  English  poetry  extant  are  versified 
Fsalms,  paraphrases  of  the  Paternoster  and 
the  Creed,  lives  of  Saints,  or  orisons  to  Ood 
and  Saints,  which  were  in  use  in  the  Church 
as  popular  vehicles  of  instruction.  Hence, 
probably,  the  rb}'tniog  legends  appended  to 
old  stained-glass  of  Scriptural  subjects. 
Upon  this  principle,  no  doubt,  "  Master 
Ijitimer,"  behig  Bishop  of  Worcester,  taught 
all  bis  diocese  to  substitute  for  the  Latin 
form  of  giving  Holy  Water  and  Holy  Bread 
to  the  people,  some  rhyming  linea  in  Eng^ 
bh  ;*  posribly,  also*  the  retotUon  at  the  end 
of  our  Ftayer-books  of  various  doggrel  ver- 
sions of  the  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer,  Ten  Com- 
mandments, Te  Deum,  Msgnificat  and  Nunc 
Dimittis  (which  are  so  numerous  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  poets  of  those  days 
were  unable  to  imagine  any  other  themes, 
after  Latin  Hymns  were  forbidden  them, 
upon  which  to  exercise  their  gifts  when  dis- 
posed to  religious  rhyme),t  may  be  referable 

*  '*  Bemsmber  yam  pnuntse  in  Bsptiim, 
Christ,  Uis  mercy  and  blood-shedding; 
Bv  whose  moii  holy  aisrinkling, 
Or  all  Tonrstau  yon  have  free  pardooing. 

"  Of  Chriat*s  Body  tbb  is  a  tokeu 
Which  on  the  Crou  for  oar  sins  was  broken : 
Wherefore  of  your  sins  you  must  be  forsaken, 
If  of  Christ's  death  you  will  be  psrtoicers." 
t  The  Moravians  were  supplied  by  flielr  so. 
called  Bbhc^,  Gambold,  with  a  metrioal  vanion 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Artioles  of  the  Church  of  Ene- 
land,  osamark  of  his  parttcular  **  respect  to  tiSe 
Chureh." 


to  the  ojnnion  of  early  Reformers  that  nt 
formulas  were  Talnable  aa  m  means  of  inb 
ing  in  the  minda  of  the  unlenincd  s  rsde 
knowledge  ctf  the  Chriatian  ftith  i  just  si  as 
find  in  ordinary  "R"nrT"  Catholic  boob  «f 
devotion  on  the  Continait,  at  the  paeal 
day,  umikr  metrioal  compodtigi^  iM  a 
wUt  more  poetical  »— 

"  Un  sen!  Dien  tn  alinena, 
Et^meraa  parfUtemflsit'; 
IMao  an  vmn  tn  no  joreraa 
m  autre  diose  pnreillesnenft.  ..." 

Luther  composed  metrical  tranaladoa!  tt 
the  same  religioua  formulaa;  nod  the  "Cos- 
cionero  General,"  publiahed  in  Spain  ia  lill, 
in  the  mga  of  the  Catholic  FerdinaDdud 
laabella,  contained  like  gloaiea  of  the  Cud 
and  Paternoster. 

Christmas  carols  may  be  traced  to  ibt 
early  times;  and  the  preaervation  dowa  ts 
the  present  hour  amongst  the  rmal  poat^ 
in  sinte  of  schools,  and  oertificateil  msfim 
and  miatresses,  and  pujul  teaeheza— «f  :bt 
rhyming  prayer,  of  no  nry  ftotcstant  to- 
deijcy — 

"  Foot  crosses  to  my  bed. 
Four  angels  round  my  bead: 
Matthew,  Haric,  liOke,  and  John, 
Bless  the  bed  Aat  I  lie  on—" 

is  a  proof  of  the  tenacity  with  w£idi  Orpop- 
ubtt  memory  retains  the  tracea  oS  vedficd 
theoh^ical  teaching. 

No  one  in  the  habit  of  entering  the  hnaa 
of  the  lower  orders  can  fail  to  have  ohwnri 
bow  they  love  to  paste  upon  thw  woOs  Inl- 
lads  and  pictures  vrith  rhyming  deso^os! ; 
and  also  bow,  when  the  option  is  ^veo  tbtc 
they  prefer  subjects  of  a  Scriptural  ani  den- 
tional  nature  to  loose  and  pro&ne  poeO?. 
Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  thon^t  cf 
poetic  merit  of  the  metriieal  compositiiioi  s]h 
pended,  as  early  aa  1S78^  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Fraynr,  it  cannot  be  denied  Asi 
they  were  denned  to  mfet  an  acknowled^ 
and  deeply^«eated  habit  of  mind.  We  wxi 
smile  now  at  the  quaint  voaicm  i^tlie'*C^ 
of  St.  Athanasius : " — 

"  What  man  soever  he  be  that 
Salr^on  hemes  to  gain, 
The  CaAoKc  Belief  be  most 
Before  all  things  mafntaia; 
Which  faith,  noless  he  whole  do  ksip, 

And  ondefiledly. 
Eternally,  without  all  donb^ 
He  shall  be  sure  to  die.  .  .  " 
And  at  the  prayer  of  Robert  Wndoo, 
Ardideaoon  of  £ly : — 
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Pmerre  ua,  Lord,  bj  Thr  detr  Word ; 
Prom  Turk  and  Pope  defend  tw,  Lord ; 
Both  which  wonld  uinut  out  of  Hie  thioM 
Onrliord  ChriatJMU,  "Dir  dear  Son.  .  .  " 

But  possibly  our  lew  refined  and  more  plain- 
spoken  Ibie&then  veie  vont  to  abig  them 
vithout  any  mq^don  of  thdr  lack  ritber  of 
poetry  or  diarity. 

The  itttrodnction  of  hymns  ibr  Christian 
seasons  or  particular  services  Is  due,  probably, 
to  "  the  Stationers "  before  the  Revolution, 
and  to  the  Univeiuty  printers  In  modem 
times,  more  particularly  to  one  of  the  latter 
about  half  a  century  back,  vho,  being  a  Dis- 
senter, thought  fit  to  fill  up  the  blank  leaves 
at  the  end  of  the  Prayer-book  with  hymns 
suggested  by  himself, — a  liberty  to  which,  ap- 
parently, no  objection  was  rused  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  at  that  day,  and 
thus  "faeium  vaM."  Two  of  them,  by 
Doddridge ;  one,  most  pnAaUy,  by  Wesley  j 
*■  The  Lamentation  of  «  ffinner,*  a  beantiftil 
and  touching  hymn,  written  in  a  moment  of 
unusual  inspiration  by  Stemhold,  or,  as  some 
say,  by  J.  Mardley;  and  Bi^op  Ken's 
"Morning  and  Evening  Hymns;^  rarionsly 
abridged  and  altered,  are  all  of  wUeh  the 
authors  are  now  known ;  and  thu,  together 
with  the  versions  of  the  Psalms,  is  id]  the 
provision  made  in  the  Chnrdi  of  England, 
eselumve  of  unauthorised  books  of  private 
oomiulaUon,  for  ainpng  in  the  congregation. 

The  common  notion  reapeetiDg  hymns  is, 
or  used  to  be,  that  all  the  Latin  are  Popish, 
md  therefore  to  be  aUuuxed  of  all  good 
Christians;  and  that  all  the  English  are 
Methodistioal,  or  written  chiefly  by  Dissentp 
en.  Both  views  are  tiw  remit,  partly  of 
prejudice,  partly  of  want  of  Information. 
Many,  indeed  the  la^r  number  of  Latin 
hymns,  were  composed  before  the  word 

Popery  "  was  even  devised,  and  bear  folly 
as  strong  an  affinity  to  the  fervid  devotion  of 
the  Methodists  as  they  do  to  the  peculiar 
dogmas  of  the  Roman  Church  j  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  high  in  eccle- 
siastical tank,  and  noted  for  sound  theology, 
may  be  numbered  amtrngst  her  best  hymn^ 
writers. 

Putting  out  of  oounderatkm  all  Latin 
byuaa  addressed  to  the  Blessed  ^^rgin,  and 
celebrations  of  Romish  sunts,  together  wiUi 
fragments  and  reproductions  of  othen  on  the 
asme  subject,  there  remain  between  tiuree  and 
four  hundred  of  this  dass,  muf  ot  them  of 


083 

undoubted  antiqmty  and  great  beau^,  to 
which  of  late  yens  attention  hu  been  mnch 
directed,  and  of  which  many  excellent  trans- 
lations have  been  produced,  i4iieh  are  grada- 
ally  finding  thdr  way  into  the  hymnals  of 
the  Church  of  England.  It  is  unreasonably 
in  the  present  day,  to  expect  that  the  mass  ct 
those  who  worship  in  our  churches  should  be 
satisfied  exclusivdy  with  these  selections  from 
hymns  which,  however  recommended  by  their 
primitive  ecdesiastical  origin,  and  however 
beautifol  in  themselves,  have  never  been  taught 
us  in  our  early  years,  or  sung  to  us  by  our  moth- 
ers ;  of  which  we  have  no  dim  and  mysterious 
reminiscenoes  oonnected  with  "  childhood's 
marvelling  hour,"  such  as  bind  up  indissohibly 
in  our  minds  the  prints  of  the  old  Famify  Wait 
iriiidi  ve  used  to  muse  over  with  untiring  ad^ 
miratiMi,  and  the  Seripture  stories  which  we 
never  wearied  of  hearing,  witii  those  happy* 
innocent  days  which,  as  life  flows  on,  ws 
cherish  with  more  snd  more  of  lingering  and 
regretful  plessnre.  Translste  Sl  Bernard  or 
8t  Ambrose  into  as  perfect  poetry  as  you 
will,  we  shall  love  the  Christmas  and  Easter 
Hjmns  in  our  own  Prayer-book  better  than 
any  whose  lines  are  strange  to  our  ears ;  and 
would  not  be  content  to  resign  even  Tate  and 
Brady  for  the  most  perfect  selection  drawn 
purely  from  primitive  souroes,  but  couched  in 
un&miliar  words  and  divested  of  home  asso- 
ciations. There  is  a  stiftiess  and  unreali^ 
almost  inseparable  from  mere  tran^tiona  out 
of  one  language  into  anotiier,  which  presents 
an  ot^ection  rarely  ovaroonw  to  an  exelusiva 
reversion  to  Latin  hynms. 

The  ancient  Chunh,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, ssng  in  a  language  which  she  had 
adopted  as  her  own,*and  her  music  was  com- 
posed with  especial  reference  to  the  rhythm 
and  flow  of  Latin  lines ;  and  thus,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  the  Latin  hymns 
were  part  and  parcel  of  the  services  of  the 
Chordt,  and  those  who  loved  and  valued  her 
prayers  were  fomUtsr  with  her  praises  also. 
If  it  had  been  possible  for  those  who  reformed 
our  services  to  supply,  togetfam-  with  English 
verdons  of  sodent  payers  English  vetdons 
of  aadenfc  hymns,  the  sacred  assodations 
would  not  have  been  so  riotentiy  rent  wunder, 
and  by  this  time  we  might  have  become,  as  a 
nation,  as  wannly  attsched  to  our  hymns  as  to 
our  Prayer-books.  Circumstances  which  it  u 
perfat^  unposspile  for  this  genwatioo  to  tip- 
predatSi  ftubade  this,  and  ktt  the  Refbnnera 
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no  option  in  the  total  abolition  of  Latin 
hymnology.*  The  German  Keformera  re- 
tained for  acme  time  a  few  popular  Latin 
hymoB  in  the  original  language ;  and  it  is  ob- 
aerrable  that  while  those  in  England  aboliahed 
the  hulk  of  that  portion  of  the  ancient  aerrice 
books,  they  nerertheleaa  admitted  one  auch 
(Fent  Creator  Spirittu)  into  the  Ordinal,  and 
authorizod  none  of  a  different  nature  elaeirtwre. 
Thua,  ao  far  aa  thdr  principle  can  be  aacer- 
tained,  it  ia  in  &Tor  of  andent  bymna,  and,  aa. 
ft  precedent,  we  may  regret  it  ma  vot  more 
extenairely  carried  out  in  calmer  and  more 
peaoefiil  timea-f 

Veni  Creator  ia  popularly  attributed  to 
Charlemagne  in  the  modem  hynmologiea,  ex- 
cept by  Mohnike,  who  aayi  the  Emperor  could 
not  have  had  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the 
Latin  tongue  to  write  so  clasucal  a  composi- 
tion, and  asstgns  it  rather  to  Gregory  the 
Great  There  doea  not,  however,  appear  to 
be  any  improbability  in  the  tradition  on  the 
acore  of  ignorance  of  Latin.  He  who  was  the 
patron  of  Latin  letters,  and  the  friend  of 
Alcuin,  and  who  pardoned  Paulus  Diaconus 
for  hia  conspiracy  to  murder  him,  because  he 
oould  not  cut  off  one  who  wrote  so  elegantlji 
may  fairly  be  suppoied  capable  of  dictating  a 
Latin  hymn,  tbougb  be  waa  probably  indebted 
to  some  better  icribe  than  himself  to  write  it 
down. 

The  German  hymnala  retain  translaUons  of 
many  of  the  Breriary  hjinna  which  Luther 
and  his  associates  were  at  the  pains  of  adapt 
ing  to  the  use  of  their  communion ;  in  ihk 
respect  furnishing  an  example  which  the  Eng> 
lish  Reformera  might  perhaps  have  followed 
irith  leas  detriment  to  their  work  than  was  oc- 
casioned by  their  deference  to  foreign  influ- 

*  Dr.  Newman,  in  bia  preface  to  Bjpimi  Ecekn0i 
ranarka — "  Quod  li  fiat  qne§tio,  cur  diligentiu^i 
viii,  cum  nostra  omnia  retractarent,  hyamodiam 
■oliim  intactam,  et  tanqnam  desperatam,  ne  diciuii 
improbatam,  rehqaeriut,  id  vero  ezejuamodi  Bilen- 
tio  minime  collieendum  eriL  Nam,  com  statatum 
asset,  at  cultas  oiTitnu,  eo  usque  ia  IaUdo  idiran- 
ate  absolatus,  traneiret  in  venweolum,  qois  daret, 
at  qui  pouent  aliifuid  in  rebuB  reflnmandis,  in  k 
poeticft  florereut  smial,  verba  autem  in  verBum,  et 

tuastiones  ad  veritatis  nonaam,  pari  B0lerti&  re- 
igerent  ?   Unde  factum  est,  at  m  officiis  divinis, 
dam  tiabemoa  cteteia,  hymnos  non  babemoB." 

f  One  other  carious  relic  is  retained  In  tho 
Burial  Service,  in  the  paragraph,  "  In  the  midst  of 
life  we  are  in  death,"  itc.,  which  Is  derived  from  l 
C^tin  Antiphon  said  to  have  bees  composed  bv 
IJatken,  a  monk  of  St  Gall,  in  611,  while  watchmp 
some  workmen  buUding^a  bridge  at  Martinsbruck , 
io  peril  of  their  lives.  It  forma  the  groundwork  of 
ft  longer  hymn  of  Luthei^ 

"Mitten  wir  in  Leben  ^d." 


enees  in  other  matter*.    Hkj  ne  mm 

rather  free  imitetiona  of  the  oiiginab  tt 
tmnalations ;  and  though  it  is  pw^Ue  to  i 
in  the  extreme  of  diffuseoeu,  and  so  to  < 
pand  and  labor  a  tranalation  aa  to  loae  alii 
semblance  to  the  ordinal,  its  beauty  docs  a 
necesaarilyconuat  in  a  bald  and  literalreaic 
bi^,  A  aerrito  worship  of  antiquity  in  n 
matters  ia  by  nomeana  sure  to  lead  toedifii 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  it  often  cnmps  t 
CHte,  deatrojn  the  p<unt,  and  man  the  gn 
^'the  tranalation,  irhile  it  fiub  to  retn  t 
teraeneaa,  umplidty,  and  dignity  of  the  en; 
naL  **  Every  me,**  aaya  Addison,  **  nmt  i 
low  my  Lord  Boacommcm  in  the  ngh^  lik 
be  aaya — 

" '  'Tie  true,  composing  is  the  nobler  pai^ 
But  good  translation  is  no  easy  art ; 
For  mough  nuueriab  have  long  sinew  beeo  fam 
Yet  both  yonr  fkncy  and  your  bonds  an  boaa 
And  by  improving  what  waa  writ  befi»e, 
Invention  uboraless,  but  judgment  mon.'" 

The  o^ectiona  that  are  often,  and  vi 
reason,  uiged  against  many  modem  hjm 
that  they  are  unsuitable  for  A^ng  in  dm 
firom  their  purely  experimental  dbsneti 
their  partdung  of  the  nature  of  doetnc 
atatementa,  and  the  exaggerated  and  fmSi 
terms  in  which  they  address  our  Bttw 
Lord,  although  under  the  veil  of  a  dnd  la 
guage  they  are  less  offensively  obtruded,  iti 
into  prominence  when  rendered  into  £n^ 
and  must  be  held  to  bar  many  ancimt  hjm 
from  admission  into  a  coUection  for  geaa 
use. 

The  conditions  of  a  hymn  which  Sl  Ai^ 
tine,  lays  down  would  go  far  to  exclude  ma 
la  the  Breviary,  as  veil  as  those  in  aiode 
books Hymni  laades  sunt  Ddeumes 
lieo,  hymni  eantus  sunt  oontinentes  lande 
DtL  Si  At  lauB,  et  non  sit  Bn,  noa  c 
hymnus ;  si  sit  laus,  et  laua,  et  non  cant 
lur,  non  eat  hymnus.  Oportet  eigo,  at  u  i 
hymnua,  habeat  hiec  tria ;  et  laudem,  et  Di 
el  canticum."  t  'The  Frefiu:e  to  the  Cff. 
gregational  Hymn  Book,  by  Dr.  Condi 
recognizes  this  principle : — It  was  the  opi 
ion  of  the  Committee  that  a  great  deScien 
of  hymns  of  praise  and  adoration  charaett 
ixea  most  of  our  modem  collections,  and  di 
our  Paalmody  ia  in  some  dai^er  of  bcii 
diverted  firom  its  primary  purpoae  by  the  i 
troduetionitf  ao  largea  proportitmof  metiit 
compontiona     a  deaoriptive,  amtimenta^t 

«  OmanHmJXo.  clsir. 
t  Enair.  in  Pa.  IzxiL  coii£  in  Fs.  cxhriiL 
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didaotte  duncteTt  initruetiTe  and  edifying  in 
themselTes,  but  not  in  the  fbnn  of  either 
prayer  or  prauie."  By  such  rules,  hymns  in 
honor  of  Uie  Blessed  Viigin  and  Saints  would 
be  clearly  excluded;  such,  Ibr  ezamplet  as 
that  ibr  St  Stephen^  day^ 

"0  qnitno,  dux  martymm;" 
of  which  a  trauhtion  is  in  nseiu  aomendleD- 

"  Sij^itftil  Prince  of  Martyrs,  thou, 
Bind  thj  crown,  apon  thy  brow,  fte. ; " 

or  the  stanzaa  of  Frodentius  on  the  Holy 
Innocents — 

"  Salvete  floras  martynun ;  " 
and  eren  the  nutation  of  than  by  Bishop 
Heber— 

"  O  weep  not  o'er  thy  children's  tomb, 
O  Rachel,  weep  not  lo ; 
The  bud  is  cropt  by  martyrdom. 
The  floVr  in  heaven  inall  blow,  &c." 

These  may  aerre  aa  «  sample  of  a  large 
class  of  hymns,  beautiftd  In  themsehea,  and 
full  of  devotional  Uselmg,  but  unfitted  to  be 
aung  in  Church. 

But  there  are  numbers  not  open  to  such 
objections.  Bishop  Coaens,  ia  b^i  Sook  of 
Ueeofums— which  excited  ao  great  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  honadiold  at  Queen  Henrietta 
Blaria,  for  the  Proteatant  ladies  of  which  it 
was  speciaUy  compiled — included  translations 
of  several  Breviary  hymns,  apparently  his 
own  productions,  ihe  merit  of  which  is  not 
remarkable,  though  they  are  worthy  of  notice 
as  an  instance  of  the  adoption  of  such  devo- 
tional aids  by  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  Re- 
formed Church. 

As  an  Advent  hymn.  Diet  IrcB  stands  so 
prominent,  and  is  so  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated, that  little  new  can  be  said  of  it.  Its 
length  and  peculiar  metre  somewhat  interfere 
with  its  adoption  into  our  services ;  and  in- 
deed, strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  hymn  at  all, 
but  what  is  called  Frota,  which  ia  its  heading 
irf  Daniel's  Hymnology, "  l^coaa  de  Mortuis." 
There  are  many  English  translatitua  of  it, 
oommencbg  with  a  very  diffiue  one  by  Cra- 
ahaw,  only  one  of  which  (that  composed  by 
Dr.  Irons)  retains  the  double  rhyme  of  the 
original — 

"  Day  of  wrath,  0  day  of  mourning  I 
Sec  once  more  the  Cross  retnrtiing  I 
Heaven  and  earth  in  ashes  baming  I  ftc.," 

which  follows  the  various  reading  of  the  third 

Univ  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  Sybil— 

"  Cmds  ezpandou  Tq^tUta." 


Lord  Boseommon  translated  it,  and  died, 
Johnson  informs  us,  with  two  lines  of  it  on 
his  lips.  Daniel  gives  a  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
four  German  versions;  and  Dean  Trench 
tells  us  he  has  in  his  possession  a  book  con- 
taining no  less  than  forty-three  German  ver^ 
uons,  with  an  appendix  of  seventeen  more. 
The  authorship  of  this  fine  hymn  has  been 
much  disputed.  It  has  been  successively 
assigned  to  Buonaventura,  Cardinal  Fra  Mat- 
teo  di  AcqnaapartOt  to  Agoatino  Biella,  to  St. 
Bernard,  and  to  Or^^ory  the  Great.  Tlie 
most  probable  eonjectuie,  however,  seems  to 
be  that  it  is  the  work  of  Thomas  di  Celanot 
so  named  firom  the  small  town  of  that  name 
in  the  Abruaa,  in  which  be  lived ;  the  rite  of 
the  anmnt  CUtumum.  He  was  a  friend  and 
scholar  of  St.  Francis  of  Asrisi,  and  the 
original  draught  of  the  Dies  Ira  is  sud  to 
have  been  found  in  a  box  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  him.  P.  Bartolomeo  Pisaro  says, 
"  Locum  de  Celano,  de  quo  fuit  Thomas,  qiu 
scripsit  sermone  poUto  Legendam  primam 
Beati  Frandsci,  et  proaam  de  mortuis,  qua 
eantatur  in  missi,  scilicet,  i>tef  IrcB,  Dies 
Jlla.*'*  He  died  in  1263. 

If  vre  are  indebted  to  Charlemagne  for 
Veni  Creator,  it  appears  diat  a  hymn  on  the 
same  subject  was  contributed  by  another 
French  king,  Robert  the  Pious,t  which  Dean 
Trench  calls  "  the  loveliest  of  all  the  hymsa 
in  the  whole  circle  of  Latin  poetry  "  :— 

"  Veni  Sancte  Spiritas, 
Et  demitte  celitng, 
Lncis  Tua  radium,  &c." 

King  Robert  was  fond  of  composing  hymna, 
and  indeed  of  ringing  them  also,  for  he  would  * 
oocarionally  asanme  a  monastic  garb,  and  pre- 
side over  the  clKnr  of  SL  Denya.  VheUier 
this  is  the  identical  composition,  the  vrorda 
and  air  of  which  the  Royal  author  presented 
on  the  altar  of  St  Peter  when  he  visited 
Rome  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  hinted  that  the 
merit  of  the  work  did  not  altogether  gratify 
the  attendantoardioals  and  priests,  who  would 
have  been  better  pleased  with  a  less  purely 

*  A  sineular  and  painful  contrast  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  mediteval  Proia  ii  presented  by  the  Dag  o/ 
JvdgnuM  atttmpted  in  a  S(^ipKic  Ode  of  Dr.  Watts. 
The  last  stanza  may  suffice  as  a  specimen : 
"  0  may  I  sit  there,  when  He  cotnes  triumphant, 
Doomutg  the  nations:  then  asoeod  to  glory, 
While  onr  bosannas  all  along  the  Mstage 

Shoot  the  itedeemer." 

t  It  ta,  however,  populaily  asdpied  to  Pope  In> 
aooentuL 
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intellectaal  ofiering.*  It  Menu  b  pity  that 
the  music  of  the  old  Chiistmaa  caiol,  AdtsU 
Fiddest  which,  \mder  the  name  of  the  Pmi»' 
gwae  Hymn,  has  long  been  popular  as  a 
Psalm  tune,  is  commonly  divorced  from  the 
wordB  for  which  it  was  so  evidently  com- 
posed ;  when  re-united  to  them  in  an  English 
translation,  there  Ii  no  hymn  which  children 
learn  more  readily,  and  village  choirs  aing 
with  more  spirit 

Ai  the  psalmody  and  singing  of  the  Greek 
embassy  so  enraptured  Charlemagne,  that  he 
commanded  his  chaplains  to  eat  do  bread  till 
they  had  laid  helbre  him  a  Latin  veruon  of 
thoee  beautiAil  anthems;  so  the  Jesuit  mis- 
donaries  who  succeeded  in  the  nzteenth  cen- 
tury in  penetrating  into  C!hina,  and  introduc- 
ing a  form  of  ChrUUanity  into  that  singular 
country,  and  obtaining  for  a  time  considerable 
influence  at  court,  relate  that  they  were 
greatly  indebted  for  their  sucoess  to  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  Emperor  by  their 
chanting,  on  their  first  introduction  into  his 
presence,  of  the  Christmas  hymn  of  Cielius 
Sedulius: — 

"  A  Bolis  ortds  cardine^ 
Ad  o&qao  ten-fe  liniitem, 
Christam  canamns  Friacipem, 
Natum  Mari&  Viigine,  &c. — " 

a  fact  not  unworthy  to  be  considered  by  those 
who  desire  that  the  Church  of  England  should 
be  more  worthily  presented  to  eastern  nations 

in  future. 

Portiona  of  the  well-known  poem,  or  8e- 
guenUot  Btabai  Mater,  are  fbll  <^  devotional 
feeling,  and  may  fitly  be  introduced  into  the 
penitential  services  of  the  Anglican  Chnroh ; 
but  in  this,  aa  in  many  other  Latin  hymns, 
there  is  a  firequent  violence  done  to  the  orig- 
inal, which  is  scarcely  legitimate.  It  would 
be  better  and  more  just  to  omit,  than  to 

•  Whilet  treating  of  Royrnl  hymn-writers,  W6 
vuij  notice  the  pUuntive  Tflrses  written  by  UatT' 
Stuart  in  her  Prayer*{>ook  the  morning  bmre  her 
execntion : — 
"  0  Domine  Jeau,  speravi  hi  Te, 
0  eare  mi  Jeiu,  noBclttwrame; 
In  darft  cateoft. 
In  miscrft  peena 
Deeidero  Te^ 
Langnendo,  dolendo,  et  genn  flectendo, 
Adoro,  impioro,  ut  liberea  me." 
Amingst  the  Germaos,  the  Doke     Bnumrick ' 
acd  the  Electress  of  Brandenbiui^,  towards  the' 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  centmy,  otrntiibi^ed  to  the 
treosores  of  hynmology'. 

A  hymn  to  which  cm  name  ot  Bsmy  Yin,  ia 
■qipeoded— 

"  0  Lord,  the  Uaksr  of  an  lUng— ** 
is  iochided  In  most  Anthem-books  In  Chtflwdnls. 


mntilati^  atanna  wUeh  cantani  ami 

unsuted  to  our  vorahip  j  if  we  oanai 
and  use  as  our  own  the  words  of  the  o 
it  is  not  iair  to  diatart  thran, — albeit, 
may  think,  from  a  iklse  to  a  true  sen 
This  poem  is  also  assigned  to  tbHous  i 
the  most  probable  appe«n  to  be  Jaoo 
Benedicts,  a  native  of  Todi,  in  I 
whence  he  is  occasionally  styled  Jaon 
I^iderti^  or  Jaoopone  da  Todi  j  bewasi 
dscsn  nuwk,  and  died  about  ajx 
Daniel  reviews  all  the  reputed  antbo 
sums  up  his  argument  thoa— **  a 
reputo  ae  perpendo;  snitto  Timwh 
r^ido  Gregoiios ;  doUtatur  nnhi  Joan 
uno  Bcqmesoo  Jaeoibo  de  Benei&tis.* 

How  ftr  poetic  licence  may  Justify  a 
lator  in  deriatsng  tnxm  the  Latin,  mr 
matter  of  taste ;  but  the  aimplieity 
original  seons  ooeasionally  sacitfieed, 
detriment  of  the  bjmnt  if  viewed  no 
poem,  but  a  thing  to  be  sung ;  oo  the 
hand,  whatever  may  be  the  *"<iqniiri« 
est  attached  to  certain  rhymes  in  we 
Roman  Church,  which  may  make  them 
ing  in  the  Latin  language  it  m  scane 
than  rididdous  to  translate  tihen.  F 
ampl^  in  the  Ea^tsh  Tanton  ctf  the  1 
carol,  0  imtt  rOia^  ocour  the  All 
stannic 

"  Both  Mary,  as  it  eama  to  pas^. 
And  Haiy  liudalsne  it  was. 
And  Mary,  wife  of  Clcopas.  >nifJ»it» 

"  When  John  the  Apostle  beard  the  &^ 
He  to  the  tomb,  and  Peter,  came, 
BntontbevrayoiiiraaAesame.  Afieh 
Nor  does  the  translation  of  the  hji 
Pmdentius,  Jles^M  wmMw,  appear  to 
advantage  in  modem  hymnals,  thus  >- 

"  The  cock^s  shrill  horn  proclaims  the  me 
And  heralds  fortfa  the  rising  li^t ; 
Christ's  starring  eje.  so  keen  and  ni^ 
Wakesto  new  ^t  the  aludierii^  apB$ 

The  first  fine  inedstibfy  oalla  up  a  £Ha 
assodatint. 

The  hymns  attnboted  to  Sl  Basasri 
&U  of  sweetness  and  patboa,  and  of  &rh 
poetic  merit  than  most  of  the  compoc 
of  that  age.  Of  these  may  be  pattiepli 
that  commendng 

"  Salve  mnndi  Salntaie, 
a  poem  of  oonnderable  length,  in  all 
hundred  and  seventy  lines,  entitled  0 
Mythmiea  ad  Ohriahim  h  Cmeepemki 
whiofa  is  aaldon  lamd  in  mBUmn,  aa 
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vbich  there  it  no  modern  translation,  except 
the  German  Yersion  of  the  portion  **  ad  Ffr- 
ciem,"*  re<tnuultted  into  Engliah  bjr  the 
Mraavians.  The  Dean  of  Westnuntter  le* 
lecta  one  hundred  lineSt  Mr.  Neale  fifty,  both 
retaining  the  tvo  dosing  stanzas,  of  singular 
beauty:— 

"  Dam  me  mori  est  oecesse, 
N<di  mihi  tanc  deeeee ; 
In  tremendi  mortis  hoi4 
Veal,  Jen,  abeqnemorft 

Toem  nie  et  libers. 

■"  Cam  me  jobes  emigrare, 
Jean  care  tone  appare ; 
O  Amator  amplect«nde;  • 
Temet  Ipsom  tunc  ostende, 

In  craoe  salotiferil.t" 


*  "  0  Uanpt  ToU  Blut  apd  Wnndenl " 

the  translatinn  of  wbkh— 

"  0  Bead  so  ftall  of  bnilteal  " 

was  sung  at  the  dying-bed  of  ttie  mltslonnr 
Swarts,  in  which  be  neooeDtly  jtrfoed.  Dean  Af- 
ford bu  also  imitabid  it  m  bit  hymn — 

"  Hail  that  Head,  with  aonows  bowing." 

t  SabjoiBad  is  a  version  of  part  ot  fUa  pOfln, 

by  tbe  Eev.  W.  Ward  Jackson 

Bail!  Jeanl  Savioorof  tbawwldl 

J««n  beloredl  on  Thee  I  call: 
Oh  I  miaht  1  lo  Thy* row  be  nailed 

With Thaal  Give  me  lliyceir— Thy  alL 

n. 

Hidl!  Emgof  SaintsI  the  Mnoar's hope  1 

Jesal  to  Thee,  trae  God,l  bow; 
While, cnicUted  forgnnty man, 

Un  blUng  kneeb  Thou  baadest  bnr. 

m. 

What  can  a  wretch  with  sin  dallied, 
And  hard  of  heart,  respond  to  Thee? 

Ah!  bow  reqnhe  the  lore  that  died 
Uy  goilt  fiom  death  on  death  to  ftee? 

IV. 

Hail!  Jesat  worn  with  affonr, 
Still  streteliing  forth  Thy  faoly  hands; 

Backed  ood  diqointed  by  the  wood, 
To  which  TboQ  cling'st  with  lortog  bands. 

V. 

BaDl  sacred  Head!  with  blood  imbmed, 
Fiereed  by  the  thpmy  orown's  embrace, 

Bmia'd,  torn,  and  battwad  by  the  reed, 
While  baser  insnlts  mar  Thy  Face. 

Haill  fotmt  of  sweets!  my  Savionr's  side! 

Where  all  the  might  of  love  is  seen — 
Whence  gasheth  forth  that  atream  of  blood 

Which  waslieth  sio-stain'd  hosoaoa  elsMi. 

TII. 

Ah!  how  those  nails  Thy  feet  transfix! 

See,  stripes  on  stripes       shoulders  tear ! 
Awe-stmcK,  I  gaze  npon  Toy  wounds, 

And  clasp  them  with  affection'a  ftat. 
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Another  poem  of  St.  Bernard  conusting  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  lines  in  all,  of 
which  Dean  Ttoich  aelects  only  aixty,  bae 
fDmiahed  materials  for  three  English  hymns — 

"  Jean  I  dulcis  memoria." 
Daniel  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  more  ancient 
date]  but  waa  re-produced ■  with  additiona 
probably  from  the  pen  of  St,  Bernard.  Dean 
Trench  remarks  of  it  that,  with  all  its  beauty^ 
"  the  compoaition,  as  a  whole,  lies  under  the 
defect  of  a  owtain  monotony  and  want  of 
progreaa."  It  might  almost  be  supposed  that 
Newton  borrowed  some  of  its  ideas  for  his 
well-knoim  hymn,  one  of  his  beat— 

"  How  Bweet  the  name  of  Jesus  sonnds 
Ijd  a  believer'a  ear." 

Fart  of  thia  is  tiusltted  by  Byrom,  whidi  ii 
curious  M  having  appeared  in  the  bepiming 
of  the  last  century,  when  such  wtn-ks  were 
little  known  and  less  appreciated.  Byrom 
waa  a  native  of  Mancheater,  an  inventor  of  a 
system  of  short-hand,  and  is  also  the  author 
of  tbe  Christmas  carol 

"  Christiuis  awake!  salute  the  happy  mom, 
Whereon  the  Maker  of  the  world  was  bom," 

which  a  still  sang  by  the  natives  of  various 
parts  of  Lancashire  on  Christmas  Eve.  In 
his  latter  yeara,  Byrom  is  said  to  have  adopted 
in  some  measure  the  tenets  of  Jacob  Beh- 
men.* 

There  are  also  in  his  works  some  linea  evi- 
dently formed  on  the  model  of  the  beautiiul 
hymn  ass^ed  to  Sl  Franda  Xaner : — 
"O  Dens,  ego  amo  Te;" 

■vni. 

Sweet  Jeaul  hc4y,  loving  God, 

Though  guilty,  I  for  mercy  cryj 
Bepel  not  mne  nnwortbiness, 

WhUo  at  Thy  saoed  liMt  I  lie. 

IX. 

Though  die  I  most,  fkil  Thou  me  not; 

But  then,  in  death's  tremeodons  hoar. 
Come,  Jesu,  come  withoat  delay. 

Protect,  and  free  me  by  Thy  power. 

X. 

When  at  Thy  bidding  I  depart, 

Beloved  Jesu!  then  appear; 
0  longed-for  Lover  of  my  Soul, 

Then  with  Thy  saving  Gross  be  near ! 

«  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  both  of  the  taste 
and  honesty  of  Byiom,  that  when  invited  to 
"  revise  and  pcdlsh  "  Biutop  Ken's  poems,  ha  de- 
clined, saying — 

"  Patch-work  hnprovements,  in  the  modem  style, 
Bestow'd  upon  some  venenble  pile. 
Do  but  dence  it;  poems  to  revise 
That  Ken  haOi  writ— another  Kenrnnatdse." 
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although  he  does  not  confess  himself  indebted 
to  either  Latin  writer.  In  C.  Butler's  Bia- 
torical  Memoirs,  it  is  asserted  that  Pope 
wrote  a  translatira  of  this  hymn,  bqjmuag — 
"  O  God !  I  love  Thee;  not  to  gain 
The  joys  of  Thy  eternal  rdgn/'  4c  j 

but  if  this  be  so,  it  is  not  inchided  in  his 
pnblished  works.  It  iswell  translated  by  the 
Ber.  E.  Caswall* 

A  favorite  theme  of  hymn-writers,  both  an- 
cient and  modem,  is  the  glory  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  and  the  utterancejof  longings  after 
its  joys.   If  the  poem  which  Daniel  assigns 
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^ghth  or  ninth  eentaiy,  in  the 


■Hynndt 


secundum  uium  Sarum  " — 

"  Urbs  beata  Hienualem; " 
Ar,  u  the  Roman  Breviary  has  polished  it- 

"  Coelestis  nrba  Jemsalem 
the  translation     irhi<^  by  BrummoodiHD 
lived  about  aJ}  1620,  is  not  inferior  to  uj 
subsequent  onea.     The    oommon  modn 
hymit— 

"  Jemsalem.  my  b^>py  home," 
is  a  poor  and  very  meagre  imitation  ef  tk 
old  rhythm,  and  is  greatly  inliBrior  in  vsnth 
and  unction,  and  in  poetio  merit,  to  the  bitf- 


to  Augustine  be  his,  that  fether  is  the  oldest  |  i^l,y„^  is  often  to  be  fcmi 

of  those  who  have  expanded  the  deacnpUon  I  ^.1  „  ii- .  

the  Book  of  Revelations,  which  doubUess  t*"*!?  "f^,  , 


gave  rise  to  all  subsequent  praises  of  the 
Celestial  City.  Whether  celebrated  byprimi- 
tive,  roedisval,  Romish,  Protestant,  Scotch  oi 
English  verse,  the  main  features  are  liie  same 
in  all ;  and  it  is  diffietdt  to  dedde  vhethei' 
they  cojned  each  other,  or  whether  the  sacred 
theme  itself,  with  such  brief  but  pr^ant 
bints  as  the  Beloved  Disd|de  furnishes,  hat 
led  each  poet  in  suc^ssion  to  sinular  uttor 
ances  of  his  aspirations.  No  one  can  fail  to 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  pathos, 
grandeur,  and  simple  yet  highly  poetic  rhythm 
of  the  English  version  of  Rev.  xxi.,  over  aU 
the  varied  elaborate  compontiona  founded 
upon  it 

Next  to  St.  Augustine's  "  Rhythmua  de 
gloriA.  et  gaudiis  Paradiu't  must  be  classed 
the  hymn,  which  is  said  to  he  si  early  as  the 

*  The  original  is  so  chmnusteristic  of  the  ndri^ 
of  Xavier,  that  it  may  be  acceptable  to  sotgdn  u : — 

"  0  Den»,  ego  amo  Te, 
Neo  amo  Te,  nt  salves  me ; 
Ant  zuia  BOD  amaotes  Te, 
£torn&  puois  igne. 

"  Tu,  Tu,  mi  Jesu,  totum  m« 
AmpIexnB  es  in  cnice; 
Tahsd  clavos,  lanceam, 
Hultamque  igDomlniam. 
"  Innumeros  dolores, 
Sudores  ot  angores, 
Ac  mortem,  at  luec  propter  me, 
Ac  protme  peocatore. 
"  Cur  igitur  non  amem  Te? 
0  Jcsu  araontissime ! 
Kon,  ut  in  ccelo  salves  me, 
Ant  ne  etem^  damaes  mo  j 
**  Neo  proemii  nllioa  spe, 
Sed  Btcut  Tu  maifti  me, 
Sic  omo,  et  amabo  Te, 
Solom,  quia  Rex  meiu  es." 
t  The  Benedicdne  editors  do  not  give  this  poem 
to  Aiigastine;  and  the  Dean  of  Westminster  anil 
others  assign  it  to  Cardinal  Peter  Damiani,  under 
whose  name  it  has  recently  been  pnblishfid  separ' 
ately,  with  a  good  translation  by  Dr.  Kynaston. 


"Ohi  Mother  dear,  Jemsalem, 
When  shall  I  come  to  tbe«  T 
When  shall  my  sorrows  have  an  eodt 
My  joys  when  shall  I  see  *  " 

That  this  latter  is  the  prodoetian  tt  Bni 
DiekiOD,  a  Sootdmian,  and,  as  it  is  Mii,  i 
Presbyterian,  about  the  middle  of  the  micd- 
teenth  century,  may  well  be  doubted.  Tbm 
are  portions  which  no  Presbyterian  eoaldhm 
penned,  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  plain  imitatiii^ 
almost  translation,  of  the  lines  of  Bemsid  of 
Clugny,  who  flourished  in  the  tweUih  ovtnrr, 
commencing"-  « 

"  O  bona  patria,  lamina  sobria  to  spenbsmr, 
Ad  tna  nomina  inmina  sobria  collacrymaniB-" 

The  last  thirty  lines  of  Hilddiert's  iac 

poem,  entitled  Oratio  dcootiaaima  ed  Trt$ 

Pertonat  88.  TrifiitaiU;  wxittan  pntsblr 

early  in  the  twelfth  century,  brar  a  Strang  » 

sanblaoee  to  those  already  rdbrred  to>- 

Via  receptet  Syoa  ilia, 
Syon,  David  nibs  tranquUa, 
Cnjos  faber,  Aactor  luds. 
Cojns  portiB  lignum  ands. 
Cuius  mnri  lapis  vivna, 
Cttjos  custos  Bex  festavns." 

There  is  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  tUs  p»- 
em  in  the  Christum  Obaercer  for  1831.  Tbe 
whole  is  well  rendered  in  BCr.  Neale^ 
logut. 

It  is,  however,  impossible,  within  Aeae  Su- 
its, to  do  more  than  point  out  a  few— «  my 
few — of  these  gems  ^  Latin  hymnok^.  Ao 
impartial  peruud  of  th^  treasures  wiUpnl*- 
bly  warrant  an  oinnion  that  there  are  {mdot 
Uons  of  our  own  Church  fully  worthy  to  be 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  best  of  those  of 
ancient  writers,  and,  indeed,  that  in  some  re- 
spects, and  those  the  most  important,  the  nev 
surpass  the  old. 

Dr.  Newman,  in  the  obserrationfl  whidk  Ik 
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prefixed,  in  1636,  to  the  Latin  hymns  of  th« 
Parisian  BreTiary,  remarks  of  the  abolition 
by  the  Church  of  England  of  Roman  hymas; 

'<  If  there  waa  a  call  to  rgeet  them,  there 
waa  nothing  to  b«  done  but  to  agiuu 
We  could  not  be  ^oung  and  old  at  onoe.  It 
waa  a  stem  necenity  alone  vhich  could  com- 
pel us  to  change  from  what  we  were }  hut  b«ng 
ehanged,  so  fiv  im  were  not  what  we  were,  ma 
must  be  what  the  primitiTe  Church  was  in 
these  respects — poor  and  ill-fiimished, — »e 
began  the  world  again.  This  is  Uie  propei 
answer  to  inconsiderate  complaiota  and  impa^ 
tient  interference.  There  have  been  before 
now  divines  who  could  write  a  liturgy  itt 
thirty-six  hours.  Such  is  not  oar  Church's 
way.  She  is  not  the  empiric  to  make  thinf^s 
to  order,  and  to  profess  to  anticipate  th? 
course  of  nature,  which  under  grace,  aa  under 
Proridence,  is  slow.  She  waits  Ibr  that  m*- 
jestie  course  to  perfect  in  its  own  good  time 
what  she  cannot  extort  &ota  ii,  tat  the  grad- 
ual drifting  tit  predous  things  upon  her  snore, 
now  one  and  now  another,  out  of  which  she 
may  complete  her  rosary  and  emridi  her  beads 
— ^beads  and  rosair  more  pure  and  tnw  ttum 
those  which,  at  toe  oommud  of  duty,  |he 
flung  away." 

The  gifted  author  of  these  reouu-ks  was  not 
content  to  learn  his  own  lesson,  and  avait 
**  the  gradual  driftings  of  precious  things " 
npon  the  shore  of  his  mother  Church.  TIte 
lapse  of  twenty  years,  howerer,  has  not  hUcd 
to  waft  towards  berToIuable  materials  for  ih» 
construction  of  an  authorised  Hymn-book, 
and  the  age  is  confessedly  more  appropriate 
for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  work.  The 
minds  of  all  classes  of  lodety  are  more  aliTe 
to  its  utility,  and  more  capable  ot  apprecik^ 
ing  its  effident  realization. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  by  depredate 
of  the  Church  of  England,  that  since  IAb 
Beformation  she  has  prodooed  no  good  hynUis- 
Thus  Wesley  said,  **  When  it  is  seasonidile  to 
ung  praises  to  God  we  do  it,  not  in  the  scan- 
dalous doggrel  of  Hopkins  and  Stemfanid, 
but  in  psalms  and  hymns  which  are  both  sen»!> 
and  poetry,  such  as  would  sooner  proTok?  a 
critic  to  turn  Christian  than  a  Christian  to  turn 
critic"  The  sneer,  however,  eren  in  tho^v 
days,  was  unmerited ;  and  Wesley,  if  he  had 
taken  half  the  trouble  to  find  existing  hymns 
which  he  took  to  compose  new  ones,  might 
have  discovered  that  he  was  not  the  first  per- 
son to  ducem,  and  attempt  to  remedy,  the 
defidency  of  which  he  complained.  No  doubt, 
the  rise  of  Methodism  was  contempwaaenB 
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in  a  great  degree  with  that  of  hymns ;  and 
the  cause  may  easily  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
Dissenting  bodies  have  no  fixed  Liturgy  in 
which  their  doctrines  are  enshrined,  and  by 
whidi  their  devotion  is  aided;  they  depend, 
ther^»re,  upon  thdr  Hymn-hooka,  whkh  be- 
come to  the  worshipper  in  the  oonTenticle 
what  the  Prayer-book  is  to  the  Churchmao — 
the  repository  of  his  peculiar  teneta,  theenu^ 
dation  of  his  creed. 

Not  to  refer  again  to  Bishop  Cosens, — long 
before  Wesley  arose,  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor 
had  set  forth  hymns  in  the  Qoldm  Orove, 
conceived  in  the  quaint  style  of  his  day,  but 
replete  with  the  warm  devotion,  the  exuberant 
imagination  and  richness  of  language  which 
constitute  him  the  eloquent  Chrysostom  of 
English  theology.  Nor  should  George  Her- 
bert be  fb^tten  as  an  emment  hymn-writex 
among  the  Chnrehmen  of  his  time,  although 
the  pMuIiar  metres  which  he,  in  common  with 
his  contemporaries,  affected,  predude  the  use 
of  his  hymns  in  public  worship. 

In  1624,  George  Withers  published  Songt 
aud  Hymns  of  the  ChurcTi,  and  professed  to 
wonder  "  whi^  divine  calling  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins  had"  more  than  himself,  "that 
their  metrical  Fsalms  should  be  allowed  of 
rather  than  his  Hymns,"  an  opinion  in  which 
apparentiy  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
concurred,  as  he  approved  the  book  with  tha 
alteration  of  only  one  word.  Before  Wes- 
ley's time,  also,  Bishop  Ken  had  gone  to  his 
rest,  and  his  Morning  and  Evening  Hjmns, 
and  that  fax  Midnight— which,  though  less 
generally  known,  is  little  inferior  to  the 
,  other*,  in  sweetness,  simpUdty,  and  devotion 
; — had  been  given  to  the  world ;  and  though 
the  ftct  that  their  author  was  a  non-juring 
Inshop  may  have  operated  against  their  im- 
mediate introduction  into  the  worship  of  the 
Church,  yet  these  hymns,  composed  in  the 
retirement  of  Longleat,  and  sung  by  the 
bishop  to  his  lute  in  his  private  orisons,  are 
now  household  words  in  our  estimation,  ad- 
mitted by  tadt  consent  to  a  place  in  our 
Prayer-book,  and  probably  more  widely 
known  and  more  frequently  sung  than  any 
hymn eitherofearlierorlater  origin.  **Itm^ 
be  doubted,"  says  Montgomery,  '■whether 
there  is  a  stana  of  four  lines  in  the  compass 
of  oor  literature  which  has  been  so  often  re- 
membered, repeated,  and  song,  as  the  Dob- 
ology  appended  to  each  of  the  good  prelate's 
inestimable  triad  of  h}'mns.''   Of  fijsbop 
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Ken's  other  poems,  the  poet  Bowie*  ex- 
presses his  regret  that  more  should  have 
been  known  than  the  &ct  that  tkej  were 
written  at  LoDgleat,  and  attribotes  their 
fiialtit  of  which  he  speaki  stionglj,  to  lui 
lumng  in  great  measure  adopted  Cowley  u 
hii  model  £xoeption  migfa^  howerer,  be 
claimed  from  this  censure  for  two  pieces,  en- 
titled The  Saints  mitk  Juva  and  2^  Seti 
of  the  Just. 

Another  non-juring  dtiine — ^Dr.  George 
Hicka — pubUsbed  about  the  same  time  a 
Book  of  Devotions,  containing  many  hymns, 
and  some  of  no  mean  merit  It  purports  to 
be  an  adaptation  to  the  use  of  members  of 
the  Angltton  Church  of  a  work  by  John 
Austin,  which  had  already  been  reformed,  as 
Hicka  tells  us,  "  by  the  reverend  and  worthy 
Mr.  Dorriogton,'*  and  seems  to  have  been 
Tezy  popular,  both  among  Bomaniata  and 
Anglicans,  inasmuch  aa  it  poned  dmmgh 
four  editions  unrefonned,  and  fire  more  in 
Dorrington's  version,  and  in  1712  ffieki^ 
version  had  passed  through  four  more. 

Both  Austin  and  Hidu  g^ve  Craahaw'a 
translation  of  the  hymn  by  Thomas  Aquinas 
on  the  Holy  Sacrament — 

"  Landa  Sion,  SalTalorem." 

"  Bise,  Rorol  Sion,  rise  and  sing, 
Thj  BOors  kind  Shepherd,  thy  heart's  ^g." 

Before  the  rise  of  Methodism,  also,  Addism 
had  published  his  well-known  hymns,  those 

of  which  beginning  respectively 

"  How  are  thv  servonu  blest,  O  Lord — 
When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God — 
When  rising  from  the  bed  of  deadi — '* 

are  rarely  omitted  in  any  collection,  though, 
notwithstanding  their  undoubtedly  devout 
and  occasionally  elevated  tone,  Wesley  and 
his  followers  regarded  them  as  deficient  in 
that  inexplicable  quality  which  is  perhaps 
most  fitly  designated  unctton. 

Addison  entertained  at  one  time  the  de- 
sign of  composing  a  new  poetical  version  of 
the  Psainu,  which  Pope  spitefoUy  attributed 
to  his  intention  of  takhig  orden  and  obtaii^ 
ing  a  bishopric;  OQ  which  Johnaon,  who 
held  in  particular  contempt*  all  hymn-mit- 
ers, remarks  that "  a  man  who  had  been  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  the  ministry  of  Sunder- 
land knew  a  nearer  way  to  a  bishopric  than  by 
defending  religion,  or  translating  the  Psalms." 

Judging  from  the  specimen*  with  which 

*  [Far  otiierwise.  See  Us  Uft  tt  Isaac  Watts. 
— Xiinng  Age.] 


Addison  ftwred  the  wotM,  tt  is  scarce^  ■ 
matter  of  regret  that  he  did  not  rteeote b 
defflgo.  ffia  Ternon  of  PmIib  liL, 

*'  Tb*  ipaeaoos  flRnanWBfc  om.  fajgh," 
though  it  flom  eatily,  aaid  poBsesses  hw 
grace  of  poetic  dieticni,  is  a  tame  and  Ade- 
quate rendering  of  the  grand  original ;  ad 
when  used  in  public  worah^  is  sennbt 
akin  to  singing  Butler^  Anmlogj/,  w  Ptkj^ 
Evidencea. 

Bishop  Home,  whose  ComnmeHlanf  m&t 
Psainu  (in  meditation  upon  which,  if  it  m 
pleased  Ood,  he  wished  that  death  nq^ 
find  him  employed)  would  lead  ns  to  kxitfir 
such  compositions  from  hi*  pen,  has  left  m 
or  two  hymns ;  but,  like  Ken'*,  the  pori^  of 
his  taste  was  somewlint  iwrped  by  &  «gt 
in  wUdk  he  lived.  He  notio**  incUeataDf  i 
tranalalxan,  by  MenidE,  of  the  La6i  pn- 
phraee  of  Fsalm  ezxB.  <^  Zuinger,  in  vfciA 
he  to(A  his  leave  of  the  world  on  hii  dnth- 
bed,"  commencing — 

"  O  tax  csoidids,  lax  miU 
Idsti  oonaci*  timiuttAs, 

Per  Christi  moricnm  patet 
VitsB  porta  beam." 

Bishop  Louth  has  also  left  somevBWai 
of  Psalms  of  considerable  merit ;  inde«3, 
we  are  to  credit  Cowper,  the  bishop  io  Ui 
early  youth  was  remarkable  for  poetic  dlot. 
"  I  thank  you,"  he  write*  to  Unwin,  in  1782, 
*<  for  Mr.  Louth's  verses.  They  are  m  good, 
that  had  I  been  present  when  he  spoke  theoh 
I  should  have  trembled  for  the  boy,  lest  Ai 
man  should  disappcunt  the  hopes  onch  carif 
genius  had  pven  Inrth  XoJ* 

The  name  of  Ai^nataa  Toplady  ii  so  sMh 
ciated  in  the  minds  of  many  with  the  Medto- 
dist  movement,  that  it  may  not  be  geoenlly 
known  that  he  lived  and  died  a  cldgyniB  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  vicar  of  Broad 
Henbury,  Devon.  He  wa*  a  very  ttncg 
Calvintst,  and  signalized  himself  in  a  contro- 
versy with  John  Wesley,  in  the  coone  of 
which  both  were  betrayed  into  Isagui^ 
which  should  never  have  been  uttered.  Xenr 
theleaa,  it  was  an  unworthy  act  of  Weslej's  to 
carry  party  feeling  beyond  the  UfbUme  of  lui 
antagonist  «nd  to  publish  to  the  world  tint 
"Mr.  Toplady  died  blasphenung  in  bhd 
despair,**— an  assertion  wluch  was  pabBc^ 
contradicted  by  those  who  were  present  it 
his  death-bed,  and  who  testified  that  Ju 
language  in  his  last  momenta  closely  tesei^ 
bled  the  exioessiona  in  hi*  hynuii 
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"  Deathless  principle,  arise  1 " 
Indeed  it  ii  difficult  to  betieve  that  despur 
ootdd  enter  the  mind  of  tbat  man  on  his 
death-bedf  who  seemed  to  takeetpedal  de- 
light in  picturing  to  himself  the  jojrs  of 
dying  in  the  Lord,  ai  ^in  those  touching 
Ihea — 


"  When  languor  and  disease  invade 

This  trembling  boose  of  claj, 
TiM  sweet  to  Iochc  beyond  the  tagfi 

And  long  to  soar  away  : 
Sweet  to  look  inward,  and  attend 

The  whispers  of  his  lore ; 
Sweet  to  look  apward  to  the  Throne, 

Where  Jesus  pleads  shove,  Sx?' 

Toplady  died  in  1778,  in  the  tfairty-righth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  atTottenham- 
oourt  Chapel ;  and  Kowlmd  Rill  proBOunoed 
a  funeral  oration  over  his  grave. 

The  h}inn  for  which  his  name  is  most  ex- 
ten^ely  celebrated — in  Dr.  Pnsey's  words, 
**  the  most  deservedly  popular  hymn,  perhaps 
the  very  fitvorite — very  beaadflil  is  it,*— nc, 

*■  Rock  of  Ages,  deft  former 
was  probably  the  ofispring  of  one  of  those 
seasons  of  religious  d^cssiim  mbaxii  seem, 
from  the  revelations  of  his  diary,  to  have 
marked  the  character  of  Toplady. 

The  Olney  Eymna,  "  a  monument,"  as  New- 
ton tells  us  in  the  Preface, "  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  an  intimate  and  endeared 
friendship,"  were  published  in  1779,  and  were 
probably  the  first  attempt  to  remedy  what 
iras  then  beginning  to  be  felt  as  a  want  in  the 
Church,  especially  by  the  evangelical  clergy. 
Not,  however,  by  all  even  of  these.  Mr.  Ro- 
maine  was  from  the  first  vehemently  opposed 
to  the  introduction  of  all  hymns  mere 
human  composition,  and  wrote  a  treatise  upon 
Psalmody,  in  which  he  dejvecatea  the  aban- 
donment of  Stemhold  and  Hof^s,  and 
terly  complains  of  the  total  neglect  of  the 
Psalms  which  was  prevalent  in  his  day  among 
many  congregations.  The  passage  is  curious 
— "  Human  compositiona,"  he  says,  "  are  pre- 
fizrred  to  divine;  man's  poetry  is  exalteii 
above  the  poetry  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  is  this 
right  P  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this 
strange  practice.  Our  people  have  lost  sight 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Psalms.  They  do  not 
see  their  relation  to  Jesus  Christ  This  hap- 
pened when  vital  religion  began  to  decay 
among  us  more  than  a  century  ago.  It  was 
a  gradual  decay,  and  went  on  till  at  last  there 
was  a  general  complaint  against  StemhoM 


as  flat,  poor  stuff— the  wits  ridiculed  it — the 
profime  blasphemed  it — good  men  did  not 
defend  it — then  it  fell  mto  such  contempt  that 
people  were  ready  tti  receive  anything  in  its 
room  which  looked  tational  and  was  poedeaL 
In  this  situation  the  hymn-makers  find  the 
Church,  and  they  are  sirred  to  thrust  out 
the  Psalms  to  make  way  for  their  own  com- 
pouUons,  of  which  they  have  supplied  us 
with  a  vast  variety— collection  upon  collec- 
tion, and  in  use  too,  new  hymns  starting  up 
daily,  appendix  added  to  appendix,  sung  in 
many  congregations,  yea,  admired  by  very 
high  professors."  He  proceeds  to  declaim 
sgainst  shutting  out  divinely  inspired  Psalms, 
«*to  take  in  Dr.  Watts'  flights  of  fancy." 
**  Why  should  Dr.  Watts,  or  any  other  hymn- 
maker,  not  only  Cake  precedmce  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  but  also  thrust  Him  out  of  the  Church  P  " 
From  sudi  a  quarter  these  sentimoits  were 
hardly  to  be  looked  for ;  they  show  at  once 
how  completely  forgotten  the  ancient  hymns 
were — against  which  the  same  objection 
might  have  been  urged* — and  also  the  strange 
predilection  for  metrical  Psalms  which  pre- 
vailed towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  could  cause  one  who  viewed  the  doctrines 
and  most  of  the  practices  of  the  MethoiHsts 
with  lenience,  to  denounce  almost  as  sacrilege 
the  attempt  to  siqiplant  the  Old  Version  in 
the  Church. 

The  total  number  of  hymns  contributed  to 
the  Olney  collection  by  Cowper  was  six^- 
eight.  llie  first  he  wrote — 

"  How  blest  Thy  creatnre  is,  O  God—" 
is  not  popular,  and  displays  but  little  of  his 
characteristic  excellences ;  the  second,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  to  which  his  initial  is 
appended — 

"  For  from  the  world,  O  Lord,  I  flee—" 
is  peculiarly  interesting  as  having  been  com- 
posed just  after  his  first  recovery  from  his 
sad  affliction  at  St.  Alban^,  and  as  he  was 
contemplating  his  withdrawal  from  general 
society  to  his  retreat  at  Huntingdon.  Hayley 
doubts  whether  Newton  did  Cowper  a  kind- 
ness when  he  engaged  him  in  this  work,  and 
thinks  it  fostered  his  constitutional  deprea* 
sion,  and  rather  increased  than  diminished 
his  morbid  view  of  his  own  spiritual  state. 
It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  the  em- 


andHoidunc  Th^  traulatiaii  was  treated  psaOafair.' 


*  In  fact,  it  VHta  urged ;  the  Council  of  Brsga, 
A.  D.  681,  directed  "  at  extrfc  Psalmos  vel  Serip- 
tnras  canonlcas  nihil  poetictf  scriptum  in  Ecdeut 
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ployment  was  soothing  to  hU  mind,  and  the 
strain  of  calm  piety  which  breathes  in  most 
of  his  hymns  may  be  regarded  as  suffident 
evidence  of  this.  It  is  true  that  he  occbuoq- 
ally  gives  way  to  expresaioM  of  despondency, 
as  in  the  touching  lines — 

«' O  for  a  closer  walk  with  God  1 " 
but  possibly  the  very  exercise  of  writing  gave 
a  wholesome  vent  to  gloomy  feelii^,  over 
which  he  might  have  brooded  very  injuriously 
to  his  own  peace ;  and  no  one  can  read  his 
fine  hymn, 

"  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way," 

irithont  aiekoowledging  that  if  Cowper  had 
ra:perienoe  of  the  doubts,  he  was  also  no 
stranger  to  the  hopes  and  conBolations  of  the 
Christian's  life. 

In  purely  poetic  merits,  Cowper's  hymns 
are  hr  inferior  to  his  other  writings,  both  as 
regards  language  and  originality  of  concep- 
tion ;  and  though  he  does  not  descend  into 
the  bathos  which  makes  some  of  Newton's 
hymns  almost  ludicrous,  there  are  several  of 
the  contributions  of  the  latter  which  may 
ftirly  be  set  tide  by  side  with  Cowper's,  and 
stand  in  no  need  of  the  modest  depredaUons 
of  comparison  with  which  the  Olney  oollec- 
tion  is  prefteed. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  although  the 
second  part  of  this  book  Is  entitled  Seasons 
and  Ordinaneea — a  spedes  of  "Christian 
year*  according  to  John  Newton — there  is 
no  reference  to  any  feaat  except  Christmas 
Day ;  no  recognition  of  Baptism  among 
**  Sacramental  Hymns  ; "  so  tbat  if  he  thus 
"  declared  bis  own  views  and  feelings  as  he 
might  have  done  if  he  had  composed  hymns 
in  some  of  the  newly-discovered  islands  in  Ihe 
South  Seas,  where  no  person  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  name  of  Jesus  but  himself,"  his 
converts  would  have  stood  in  need  of  no 
incxmdderable  amount  of  supplemental  teach- 
ing. 

Bishop  Heber,  while  at  Hodnet,  was  dis- 
couraged by  the  Arcbbwhop  of  Canterbury  of 
that  day  in  his  project  of  publishing  a  Hymn' 
book  for  the  Use  of  the  Church  at  large  j 
but  his  selections  from  existing  sources,  as 
well  as  his  own  original  compositions,  (which 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Christian 
Observer,  under  the  initials  D.  R.,)  were 
given  to  the  world  after  his  death  by  his 
widow.  Distinguished  as  they  are  by  the 
pure  taste  as  well  as  devout  ftMling  which 


characterize  all  his  vrriUngs,  Bishop  Heber*8 
are  usually  rather  odes  than  hymns.  For 
example,  hu  extenuvely  popular  Missionary 
lay, 

"  From  Greenland's  icy  monntains," 
is  chiefly  addressed,  not  to  God,  but  to  the 
winds  and  waves ;  and  his  Epiphany  hymn, 
"  Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morn- 
ing," 

is  an  apostrophe  to  a  star,  though  beautifiil  as 
a  piece  of  sacred  poetry.  The  greater  num- 
ber, however  of  Heber's  hymns  are  worthy 
of  his  name,  and  folly  justify  the  claim  he 
made  fbr  (hem  in  his  original  Prefitee,  when 
he  expressed  bis  hope  "no  iulsome  ox 
indecorous  language  had  been  adopted  t  no 
erotie  addresses  to  Him  whom  no  unclean  lip 
can  approach ;  no  allegory  ill  imderstood, 
and  worse  appUed." 

Among  them  may  be  speciSed  the  hymn 
for  St.  Stephen's  Day, 

"  The  Son  of  God  goes  fnth  to  war ; " 
that  fbr  St.  John's  Day, 

"OQodI  who  gav'st'niy  servant  grace;" 
the  Christmas  hymn, 

"  Oh,  Savioar  I  whom  this  holy  mom ;  " 
and  that  fbr  the  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent,  which 
greatly  resembles  the  style  of  the  best  an- 
cient hjmns, 

"  Oh,  Tfaon,  whom  ndtber  time  nor  space." 

The  scrupulous  mind  of  Bishop  Mant  led 
him  anxiously  to  guard  himself,  against  bemg 
supposed  to  have  conceived  the  presumptuous 
idea  of  writing  hymns  fbr  the  public  use  of 
the  Church.  In  his  Preface  to  his  transla- 
tions of  certain  ancient  hymns,  to  which  he 
added  a  few  original  compositions,  he  says, 
"  With  respect  to  public  worship,  I  do  not 
presume  to  offer  any  materials  for  its  use; 
because  as  I  know  no  consideration  which  will 
justify  the  act,  or  sanction  an  individual  in 
contributuig  to  the  mtrodnotion  of  forms  of 
un^ng  any  more  than  forms  of  praying  into 
our  churches  without  legal  authority,  so  I  am 
persuaded  that  every  vain  attempt  of  the 
kind  only  tends  to  aggravate  the  enls  of 
such  a  practice.**  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
one  so  well  qualified  for  the  task  of  improv> 
ing  Church  Psalmody  should  have  left  so 
little,  while  persons  of  less  alnlity  and  more 
assurance  have  usurped  his  place.  His  best 
hymn  is  one  for  the  Feast  of  All  Saints — 
"  For  all  Thy  Saints,  O  Lord." 

It  can  hardly  be  viewed  as  a  disparage- 
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meat  of  the  value  of  the  ChriHian  Tear, 
which  has  von  for  itaelf  a  world-vide  cele- 
brity, to  exprcM  an  t^ion  that  Mr.  Keble's 
poetry  is  uiuuited  as  a  whole  for  twe  in  pub- 
lic worship.  The  very  refinement  of  thought 
and  depth  of  poetry  for  which  it  ia  desen^ 
edly  esteemed  militate  against  such  an  adap- 
tation,— and  except  certain  stanzas  from  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Hymns,  it  has  not 
been  attempted. 

Newton,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Olney  Hymns, 
suggests  what  is  probably  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  above  remark :  —  **  There  is  a 
style  and  manner  suited  to  the  composition 
of  hymns,  which  may  be  more  successfully, 
or  at  least  more  easily  attained  by  a  versifier 
than  by  a  poet.  They  should  be  hifmn$  not 
odes,  if  designed  for  puUic  worship,  and  for 
the  use  of  plain  people.  Perspicuity,  sim- 
plicity, and  ease  should  be  chiefly  attended 
to;  and  the  imagery  and  coloring  of  poetry, 
if  admitted  at  all,  should  be  indulged  very 
sparingly,  and  with  great  judgmenL" 

Twelve  hymns  in  Biahoj)  Heber's  book  are 
from  the  able  and  tasteful  hand  of  Dean  Mil- 
man,  and  are  alt  replete  with  warm  devo- 
tional feeling.  No  more  touching  lines  were 
ever  written  than  those  commencing— 

"  When  our  heads  arc  bow'd  with  woe. 
When  our  bitter  tears  o'crflow, 
Wlicn  we  mourn  the  lost,  the  dear. 
Gracious  Son  of  Mary,  hear !  " 

The  gifted  name  of  Grant  is  connected 
with  several  compositions  well  known  and 
priied  in  the  Church,  and  partially  contained 
in  many  coIlecUona,  thotigh  rarely  printed 
entire  on  account  of  that  length. 

"  When  gathering  douds  around  I  view," 
and 

"  Saviour!  when  in  dust  to  thee," 
are  very  generally  adopted  in  popular  hymn- 
books. 

Bishop  Hinds  has  supplied  a  very  good 
Hymn  for  Confirmation,  though  not  very 
widely  known  bejond  the  diocese  of  Nor- 
wich— 

"  Lord  I  shall  Thy  children  come  to  Thee?  "  ■ 
It  is  stamped  by  the  approbation  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  with  whom  it  was  a  &Torite. 

To  this  may  be  fitly  added  Dean  Alford's 
Hymn  on  Holy  Baptism — 

"  [n  token  that  thou  ehalt  not  fear 
Chriflt  cruciHcd  to  own. 
We  print  this  Cross  upon  thy  brow, 
And  mark  thee  His  alone,"  &c. 
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Besides  those  already  enumerated,  the 
names  of  Henry  Ktrke  White,  H.  F.  Lyte, 
Charlotte  Elliot,  Bowdler,  Bathurst,  De 
Conrey,  and  many  others,  will  occur  to  those 
versed  in  English  hymnology ;  and  these 
will  amply  suffice  to  redeem  the  Church  of 
England  from  the  imputation  of  having 
failed  to  produce  writers  of  good  hymns.  If, 
in  truth,  it  were  desired  to  form  a  collection 
exclusively  compiled  from  sources  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church,  and  to  avoid  all  works 
of  Dissenters,  there  would  be  fully  suffident 
materials  for  such  a  purpose  j  bat  it  must  be 
frankly  admitted  that  such  omissions  would 
inflict  upon  the  Church  a  loss  greatly  to  be 
deprecated. 

Among  Church  writers  the  Weileys  might 
feirly  be  induded,  inasmuch  as  they  received 
holy  orders  at  the  hands  <^  an  English 
bishop,  and  never  ceased  to  eommnnicate  at 
the  altars  of  the  CHiuroh  of  England  to  the 
^y  of  their  death;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  John  Wesley  forbade  his  preachers  in 
the  most  emphatic  terms  to  attempt  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  ministration  of  the  sao- 
raments  of  the  Church.  "  Those  who  are  so 
bold  and  injudicious,"  he  wrote  in  1790,  one 
year  only  before  his  death,  "will  dwindle 
into  a  dry,  dull,  separate  party :  in  flat  oppo- 
sition to  these,  I  dedare  once  more,  that  I 
live  and  die  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  men  who  regard  my  judgment 
and  advice  will  never  separate  from  iL" 
Since,  however,  his  followers  have  repudiated 
the  principles  and  example  of  thdr  founder, 
and  the  hymns  which  he  and  hts  brother 
composed  are  identified  at  this  day  with 
Nonconformity,  it  is  more  consonant  with 
fact  to  class  them  among  those  written  by 
Dissenters.* 

The  family  of  Wesley  was  probably  more 
prolific  of  hymns  than  any  in  this  or  other 
nations.  Their  aim  was  to  embody  in  their 
public  singing  the  whole  of  their  peculiar 
doctrines,  so  as  to  make  the  books  used  In 
their  congregations  a  complete  system  of 
Methodist  divinity.t   In  pursuance  of  this 

*  Yet  the  eldest  of  the  Wesleys,  Samuel,  who 
wa«  also  a  writer  of  hymns,  should  not  be  so 
classed,  for  he  was  a  high  Churchman. 

t  "  lo  what  other  pnUieatkms,"  asks  Wesler. 
"  have  you  so  dtttiaet  sod  fUl  on  accomit  or 
ScnptamI  Christianity;  such  a  declaration  <^  the 
beigots  and  depths  of  religion,  si>eculativfl  and 
practical;  so  strong  cantiont  against  the  most 
plausible  errors,  particularly  those  now  most  pre- 
valent; and  so  dear  directkns  for  msUng  your 
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otgect,  the  Weslcys,  particularly  Charles, 
from  thne  to  time  vrote  and  cell  "ted  a  vast 
number  of  hymns,  vhich  .weie  finally  pub- 
liihed  in  1779.  "  For  many  years,"  says  the 
editor, "  I  have  been  impOTtuned  to  publish 
such  a  hymn-book  as  might  be  generally 
Qsed  in  our  congregations.  I  htve  hitherto 
withstood  the  importunity,  as  I  beliered  such 
a  publication  needless,  considering  the  yari- 
ous  hymn-books  vhich  my  brother  and  I 
hare  published  within  these  forty  years;  so 
that  it  may  be  doubtiitl  whether  any  nligious 
community  in  the  world  hu  a  greater  vari- 
ety." 

All  the  hymns  borrowed  from  the  German, 
which  are  nmneroua,  are  the  work  of  John 
Wesley,  except  an  imitation  of  one  by  Ter- 
stiegen 

"  Thou  hidden  loTe  of  God,  vhOBO  heights. 
Whose  depths  unfathom'd,  no  man  knows," 

which  is  usually  assigned  to  Charles. 

John  wrote,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  with  little  attempt  at 
polish  or  elegance,  as  when  be  almost  ex- 
temporized a  hymn  for  the  silencing  of  a 
riotous  assemblage  of  Cornish  miners,  to 
whose  craft  the  images  used  appear  to  hswe 
reference— 

"  Come,  O  Thou  alUvictoriOns  Lord, 
Thy  power  to  ub  make  known ; 
Strite  with  the  hammer  of  Thy  Word, 
And  break  tficse  hearts  of  stone,"  &c. 

Occosionallyi  however,  he  pours  forth  the 
warmth  of  his  feelings  in  strOeing  and  poeUc 
language,  as  in  the  noble  hymn  which  he 
wrote  upon  the  death  of  his  old  friend,  though 
frequently  his  uncompromising  and  &i-  from 
complimentary  antagonist,  Wlutefield— 

"  Sonrant  of  God,  well  done  I 
Thy  glorious  warfare's  past  I 
The  battle's  fought,  the  race  is  run. 
And  thou  art  crown'd  at  ^t,"  &c. 

which  is  remarkable  as  a  generous  and  sjorited 
tribute  to  the  departed  worth  of  the  eminent 
man  whose  apotheosis  it  celebrates  with  such 
assurance,  which  one  would  hardly  suppose 
was  written  in  memory  of  a  person  who  had 
addressed  to  its  author  the  sharp  rebuke, 
"  be  a  little  child ;  and  then,  instead  of  pawn- 
ing your  salvation,  as  you  have  done  in  a  late 
hymn-book,  if  the  doctrine  of  universal  re- 
demption be  not  true,  you  will  compose  a 
hymn  in  pnise  of  sovereign,  distinguishing 
love." 

oalling  and  «lectiou  sore:  fcff  perfecting  Tn^Hnfff 
in  the  fear  of  God?  — » 


The  spots  where  particular  hymn 
composed  by  Wealey,  are  still  cherisli 
p(nnted  out  to  strangers  in  ComwalL 

A  peculiar  projecting  piece  of  mek, 
Land's  End,  ia  noted  aa  having  sogga 
idea  expresaed  in  the  linw— 

"  Lo !  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 
'Twixt  two  nnboanded  seas  I  sta 

Secare,  insensible ; 
A  point  of  time,  a  moment's  spsc 
Bcmoves  me  to  that  heavenly  pU 

Or  shuts  me  np  in  hell.'* 

His  fondness  for  sacred  poetry 
itself  in  all  bis  works ;  scarcely  a  ser 
his  is  extant  which  is  not  full  of  qnt 
from  hymns,  and  sometimes  frnn 
poetry,  sscred  and  |mifane,  after  the  i 
of  Jeremy  Taylor.  Hymns  were  in  his 
to  bis  latest  gasp.  True  to  bis  princi 
the  last,  a  devout,  though  eccentric  n 
of  the  Church  Catholic,  he  almost  e 
like  the  Venerable  Bede,  with  the 
Pairi  upon  bis  Hps.  ^  Speak,  Lord,"  I 
shortly  before  his  death,  ".to  al^  our  h 
He  then  sang, 

"  To  Father,  Son,  and  Hoir  Ghost, 
Who  sweetly  all  agree  : ' 

But  here  his  voice  frdled  him,  and  g 

for  breath  he  said,   Now  we  have  do 

us  go."  He  died  shortly  after,  while 

endeavoring  to  repeat  the  words  of  Wi 

"I'll  praiae  my  Maker  while  I've  bre* 
which,  much  to  the  astimishment  of  t 
slanders,  be  had  sung  vith  a  clear  voi 
many  hours  befi«e. 

Southeyconudered  Charles  Wesley's 
"  Stand  the  omnipotent  decree," 
the  finest  lyric  in  the  English  langna| 
Montgomery  also  expresses  high  adn 
of  it.   Another,  oommencing, 

"  Come,  O  Thoa  Traveller  nnknowi 
a  poem  of  some  length  in  the  ori^ 
perhaps,  a  grander  conception.  These 
ever,  are  by  no  means  so  popular  snd  ui 
ally  admired  as  the  well-known — 

"  JesQ  !  lover  of  my  soul," 
which  is,  of  itself,  amply  sufficient  to 
its  author,  bad  he  written  nothing  ela 
the  character  of  a  hynuiist  of  the  )i 
rank.   It  is  to  be  r^retted,  by  the 
the  line  ia  so  often  pven  aa 

"  Jesas,  r^iige  of  mj  sovl !" 
Wesley  probably  bod  in  his  mind  the  I 
fill  passage  in  the  Book  of  Wisdna,  ' 
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sparest  all ;  for  they  are  thine,  0  thou  lover 

of  souls,"  *  adopted  by  8.  Bernard : 

"  O  Amator  nmplertende, 
Temet  ipsum  tanc  ostendo, 
In  Once  salatiferi." 

A  doubt  bas  been  luggeited  in  later  timet 
as  to  vhetber  tbe  hymn  is  really  the  produc- 
tion of  Charles  Wesl^'.  It  baa  been  claimed 
by  some  lor  Mr.  Bobinson,  a  Dissenting 
teacher  at  Cambridge,  author  of  another  good 

"  Come  Thon  fount  of  every  blessing,-" 

who  afterwards  became  a  follower  of  Priestley; 
and  by  others,  witb  more  probability,  for  Mrs. 
Madden.t 

It  is  ^fficult  to  understand  how  men  who 
had  such  true  perception  of  the  beautiful  in 
hymoology,  could  occasionally  write  doggrel 
and  weak  prosaic  effusions,  the  edification  of 
vhich  is  not  easily  discernible. 

Foremost  amongst  undoubtedly  Dissenting 
writers  stands  Dr.  Watts.  Unrivalled,  per- 
haps, OS  a  composer  of  "  Divine  Songs  "  for 
children,  his  paraplirases  of  psalms  and  hymns 
for  public  and  private  use  are  also  full  of 
devotion,  and  often  of  considerable  poetic 
beauty. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  in  bis  preface  to  the 
Chrittian  Psalmist,  appears  disposed  to  as- 
sign to  Dr.  Watta  an  eminence  which,  poet 
and  Christian  as  he  was,  seems  scarcely  due 
to  him: 

"  There  ia  in  this  evangelist  (he  says),  a 
word  in  season  for  every  one  who  needs  it,  in 
whatever  dreumstancea  he  may  require  coun- 
sel, consolation,  reproof,  or  instruction.  We 
say  this  without  reserve  of  the  materials  of 
bis  hymns :  had  their  execution  been  always 
correspondent  with  the  preciousness  of  these, 
we  should  have  had  a  Christian  psalmist  in 
England  next  (and  that  only  in  date,  not  in 
dignity)  to  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel." 

TUs  it  surely  overstated.  No  doubt  we 
must  believe  that  the  saints  of  old  had  but 
an  imperfect  knowledge  even  of  **  the  things 
which  the  spirit  of  Chriat  which  was  in  them 
did  signiiy ; "{  but  we  cannot  say  with  truth 
that  ihe  themes  of  the  Psalms  are  inferior  to 
those  of  Dr.  Watts,  though  in  so  doing  Mr. 

•  H7«iMi,  xi.  M. 

t  It  certainly  does  not  appear  in  the  second 
edition  of  C.  Wesley's  Poeiru,  published  in  17W; 
but  it  may  have  been  written  later, 
t  "  Vainly  tbey  tried  the  deeps  to  sonnd 
E'en  of  their  own  propnetio  thonght. 
When  of  Christ  cmculea  nd  cfowoed 
His  Spirit  in  them  tMi^t. 
—{Aristitt*  Year,  Uth  Sunday  after  THidfy." 


Montgomery  did  but  follow  the  teaching  of 
Dr.  Watts  himself,  who  argues  at  some  length 
to  the  same  eflfect  in  bis  own  preface  to  the 
imitations  of  tbe  Psalms,  arriring  at  the  con- 
clusion that "  tbe  Hebrew  Psalter  is  very  im- 
proper to  be  the  pretnse  matter  and  style  of 
our  songs  In  a  Christian  church. "  The  ques- 
tion may  remain  to  he  settled  between  the 
Doctor  and  Mr.  Romaine,  the  latter  of  whom 
says,  in  his  Treatise  already  referred  to,  "  I 
wnnt  a  name  for  that  man  who  shall  pretend 
that  he  can  make  belter  hymns  than  the  Holy 
Ohost  His  collection  is  large  enough,  and 
wants  no  addition :  it  is  perfect  as  its  author, 
and'  is  not  capable  of  any  improvement."* 

While,  however,  Mr.  Montgomery  exalts 
Watts  above  "the  man  after  Qod's  own 
heart,"  and  Dr.  Conder  thinks  tiiat  "in  his 
own  peculiar  walk  as  the  Poet  of  the  Sanctu- 
ary, he  stands  almost  alone,"  Dr.  Johnson 
awards  htm  praise  with  a  very  niggard  hand. 
"  His  devotional  poetry,"  according  to  that 
severe  critic,  "  is  like  that  of  others,  unsatis- 
factory: the  paucity  of  its  topics  enforces 
perpetual  repetition,  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
matter  rejects  the  ornaments  of  poetic  diction. 
It  ia  sufficient  for  Watts  to  have  done  better 
than  others  what  no  man  has  done  well."  t 

His  finest  psraphrase  is  that  of  the  90th 

Psalm,  which  is  not  altogether  unworthy  of 

the  majestic  original : 

"  O  God  onr  help  in  ages  past, 
Our  hope  for  years  to  come,  &c." 

His  finest  hymn,  and  it  may  be  added,  one 

of  the  best  of  such  compositions  in  any  age, 

ia — 

*'  When  I  survey  the  vrondrons  Cross." 
Very  admirable  also  is  the  paraphrase  of 
tiie  12lBt  Psalm— 

"  Up  to  the  hills  I  lift  mine  eyas ;  '* 
and  two  of  the  84th  Psalm — 

"  How  pleasant,  how  divinely  fair," 

and 

"  Lord  of  the  wori^  above." 

Dr.  Watts's  hymns  were  composed,  we  are 

told,  in  consequence  of  his  having  expressed 

dissatis&ction  at  those  usually  sung  at  the 

Meeting  House  at  Southampton,  in  which 

town  his  father  kept  a  respectable  school ; 

who  not  altogether  approving  or  appreciating 

his  soft's  fastidious  tsste,  suggested  that  he 

should  try  his  hand  at  writing  better.   It  haa 

*  Adam  Clarke  eoncnrred  hi  this  condemnatkm 
both  of  tbe  New  Version  and  of  Watts, 
t  Lsouof  r*ei>t)ctf  (Watts). 
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been  stated  that  Wattt's  "Divine  Songs." 
and  many  of  his  hymns  likewise,  were  com- 
posed before  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age ; 
but  they  may  be  assigned  with  more  proba- 
bility to  the  tl^yux  years  of  retirement 
which  he  spent  in  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas 
Abney,  after  the  severe  illness  which  put  a 
stop  to  his  public  exercise  of  his  duties,  and 
from  the  enfeebling  effects  of  which  he  nevet 
perfectly  recovered.  Johnson  says  he  was 
one  of  the  first  authors  that  taught  the  Dis-  : 
senters  to  court  attention  by  the  graces  of  . 
language,  and  admits  the  elegance  and  easy 
flow  of  his  poetry.  It  is  amusing  to  observe 
the  Doctor's  notice  of  the  condescension  of 
Watts  in  "  laying  aside  the  scholar,  the  phi- 
losopher, and  the  wit,  to  write  little  poems  of 
devotion,  and  systems  of  inttrucUon,  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  capacities  of  children," — a 
descent  from  the  dignity  of  erudition  with 
which  Johnson  was  wholly  unable  to  sympa- 
tliize ;  and  yet  he  was  a  married  man,  while 
Watta,  the  writer  of  hymns  which  are  learned 
probably  by  the  larger  part  of  the  youthful 
population  of  England  and  America— in  fact, 
wherever  the  English  language  prevails — 
lived  and  died  in  celibacy.  It  is  wortli  re- 
marking, too,  that  AVatts's  Horce  Lyriat,  in 
which  he  tells  us  he  "  endeavored  to  please 
and  ]>rofit  the  politer  part  of  mankind  with- 
out offending  the  plainer  sort  of  Christians," 
and  which  he  evidently  regarded  as  his  more 
important  work,  Is  scarcely  known  at  the 
present  day.*  He  was  buried  in  Bunhill 
Fields,  that  "  Campo  santo  of  Dissenters,"  as 
it  has  been  well  named,  where  his  epitaph 
records  the  interruption  of  his  ministerial 
labors  by  "four  years  of  tiresome  sickness." 

The  hj-mns  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  which  were 
collected  and  published  by  his  biograplier, 
Mr.  Orton,  in  1755,  and  went  through  six 
editions,  were  chiefly  composed  on  texts  of 
Scripture  upon  which  the  author  designed  to 
preach,  and  were  intended  to  be  sung  after 

*  The  following  ia  a  specimen,  which  mayjras- 
Biply  account  for  tlie  oblivion  into  which  the  Bora 
l^ca  have  fallen  ;  the  theme  Is  Ganpowder 

Plot:"— 

" '  Come,'  said  the  sons  of  bloody  Borne, 
'  Let  us  provide  new  arms  flrom  bell  ; ' 
And  down  they  digged  through  earth's  dark 
womb. 

And  ransacked  all  the  burning  cell. 

"  Old  Satan  lent  them  fiery  stores, 

Infernal  coals,  and  sulph'roos  flame; 
And  all  that  bums,  and  all  that  roars, 
Outrageous  fires  of  dieadftil  name,"&o. 


the  sermon;  they  naturally,  therefore, 
the  sentiments  upon  which  the  preac 
likely  to  enlai^,  tfnd  heoce  their  £da 
somewhat  labored  character. 

Doddridge  had  a  bad  ear»  and  his 
not  usually  flow  ao  harmonionsly  as  1 
Watts.  He  was  the  head  of  the  » 
for  Dissenters  at  Northntnpton,  and 
Lisbon  in  1750,  where  he  lies  in  tb 
ground  attached  to  the  British  factors- 
There  is  no  great  poetical  imagina 
grace  of  diction,  in  the  majority  of  Dodi 
hymns,  which  can  justify  their  adoj 
any  modem  books,  to  the  exelusioi 
finer  compositions  both  of  anaent  ani 
recent  date.  His  Adrent  Hymn, — 
"  Hark,  the  glad  sound  I  The  Savioiir  t 
is  excellent,  &r  superior  to  the  two 
have  found  their  way  into  the  Pray-er-i 
"  High  let  us  swell  oar  tuneful  note 

and 

"  My  God,  and  is  Thy  table  spread 
A  dozen  Christmas  hymns,  both 
and  modem,  might  be  found  better  U 
first ;  and  there  was  no  occasion  to  li 
course  to  a  NoDconfbrmist  on  a  subjec 
hrated.  by  almost  ever^-  ancient  writer 
hymns  are  extant,  to  which  Bishop 
added  another,  inferior  to  none  of  thci 
"  0  Saviotv,  when  this  holy  mom.' 
With  respect  to  the  Sacramental  hj 
such  hymns  are  to  be  sung  at  all,  it 
enough,  especially  considering  it  as  tbi 
of  a  Dissenter ;  but  there  seems  to  be  > 
ful  unreality,  bordering  upon  irrevere 
I  its  being  sung  by  a  whole  congr^atioi 
mtscuously,  young  and   old,  cosunoi 
and  non-communicants. 

The  following  reflections  of  Ale; 
Knox  on  the  comparative  merits  of  tlw 
writers  last  noticed  are  worthy  of  atti 
though  it  will  be  seen  that  he  rated  Dod 
more  liighly  in  the  scale  of  hymnists  ll 
works  appear  to  us  to  justify. 

"Among  modem  non-conformists,  n 
so  addicted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  ( 
of  England  divines  as  Doddridge;  ai 
result  was,  that  Doddridge  was  one 
tmest  perfectionists  in  the  world.  It 
pity  that  such  uncommon  excellraee  i 
have  been  obscured  by  that  extraTSganl 
udice  in  &vor  of  unrestrained  setf-dii 
in  matters  of  relieion.  This  not  (nly 
him,  in  spite  of  his  sublime  piety,  a  i 
dissenter,  but  -it  made  him — most  ow 
to  his  intention— a  dieriaher  of  Aiu 
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A  comparison  of  fhe  hymns  of  Doddridge,  | 
'WattB,  Ken,  and  Wesley,  would  show  that ' 
Doddridge  was  above  Watts,  from  having  I 
Oftught  the  spirit  of  Ken  i  and  We^ey  is ' 
deep  and  intmor,  from  having  added  to  the 
Chrysostomian  piety  of  Ken  the  experimenul 
part  of  St.  Augustin.  Watts  is  a  pure  Cal- 
vinist — ^Ken  is  as  pure  a  Chn'sostomian — 
Doddridge  is  induce^  to  blend  both,  and  the 
effect  is  valuable  and  interesting.  Wesley  ad- 
vances this  union.  He,  too,  adds  the  views 
of  ^ace  to  those  of  advanced  holiness,  but 
having  derived  the  former  through  a  more 
unadulterated  medium,  he  is  uniformly  prac- 
tical and  exn^mentalf  yet  not  alwa;^  rfr> 
tionally  so.  There  is  a  ])revalent  interiority, 
but  it  is  sometimes  mystical,  and  sometimes 
eager  and  passionate  in  sentiment,  and  not  a 
little  uncouth  in  expression.  These  obvious 
faults  excite  a  wish  for  something  more  'per- 
fect; and  yet,  these  faults  aimrt,  I  certainly, 
as  I  said  liefore,  know  no  other  equal  speci- 
men of  pure,  primitive  piety,  or  rather  of 
Scriptural  united  piety,  except  in  our  Lit- 
iiigy.— 

The  hymns  of  James  Montgomery,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Moravian  body,  are 
well  known  and  deservedly  popular.  He 
tella  us  he  was  educated  in  Uie  retirement  of 
Fubeck,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  world,  and 
its  ,eTer}--day  concerns.  This  circumstance 
may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  troubles 
in  which  he  subsequently  was  involved — little 
in  unison,  one  would  imagine,  with  his  previ- 
ous training, — as  editor  of  the  Sheffield  Iris, 
in  which  capaci^  he  seems  to  have  felt  him- 
self called  upon  to  undergo  a  species  of  po- 
liUcal  martyrdom  for  the  publication  of  liberal 
opinions,  and  was  more  than  once  imprisoned 
in  conseqnence  of  suits  instituted  against  htm 
for  sedition  by  the  Government  the  day, 
leas  tolerant  then  than  now  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press. 

This  somewhat  turbulent  period  of  his  life 
fomed  an  episode  during  which  the  calming 
occupation  of  hymn-making  was  laid  aside; 
for  he  says,  in  a  letter  dated  1807, "  When  I 
was  a  boy,  I  wrote  a  great  many  h^mns;  in- 
deed the  first  fruits  of  my  mind  were  all  con- 
secrated to  Him  who  never  despises  the  doing 
of  small  things,  even  in  the  poorest  of  His 
creatures;  but  as  I  grew  up,  and  my  heart 
degenerated,  1  directed  my  talents,  such  as 
they  were,  to  other  services ;  and  seldom  in- 
deed Hnce  my  iburteenth  year  have  they  been 

*  Amm'iU  nf  AUn.  Knox,  Ui.  SSS.  Be  praises 
especiallj  the  nytnb — 

"Tuou  Lamb  of  God,  Tboo  Prince  of  Peace! " 


employed  in  the  delightfiil  labors  of  the  sanc- 
tuary "  The  Chriitian  Psalmist  was  pub- 
lished in  1825,and  Original  Hymns  /or  pub- 
lic, private,  and  social  devotion,  as  late  as 
1853,  in  which  year,  being  then  far  advanced 
in  life,  he  composed  his  last  hymn,  expressly 
to  suit  the  tune  of  "  Adeste  Fideles," 

"  O,  come  all  ye  weary, 
Yo  heavily  laden, 

wliioh  possesses,  however,  little  merit  beyond 
theftot  of  its  being  the  work  of  an  octogena- 
rian poet 

No  editor  in  modem  days  has  tampered 
more  freely  with  the  compontions  of  others 
than  Mr.  Montgomery,  both  in  his  Christian 
Psalmist,  and  in  the  Moravian  Eymn4>ook, 
which  was  submitted  to  his  supervision,  and 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  avow,  and  even  to  glory 
in  the  liberLicu  liu  has  taken.  Frequent  men- 
tion of  them  occurs  in  the  voluminous  chroni- 
cles of  his  life  with  which  the  world  has  lately 
been  favored.  "  Good  Mr.  Cotterill  and  I," 
he  says,  "  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
labor  in  the  compilation  of  the  Sheffield 
Hymn-book,  clipping,  interlining,  and  remod- 
elling hymns  of  all  sorts,  as  we  thought  we 
could  correct  the  sentiment,  or  Improve  the 
expression.  We  so  altered  some  of  Cowper'a 
that  the  poet  would  hardly  know  them." 
Yet  this  proceeding,  which  Wesley  had  com< 
plained  of  long  ago,*  and  which  Miss  Aikin 
calls  "  an  intolerable  fraud ;  worse  by  far  than 
forging  one's  name  to  a  cheque,"  was  resent- 
ed by  Mr.  Montgomery  with  considerable  as- 
perity when  ventured  upon  in  connexion  with 
his  ovm  writings.  He  calls  it  "  the  cross  by 
which  every  author  of  a  hymn  may  expect  to 
be  tested,  at  the  pleasure  of  any  Christian 
brother,  however  incompetent;  and  after 
complaining  of  the  alterations  of  "  good  peo- 
ple, who,  not  quite  approving  my  thoughts  or 
phrases,  have  felt  no  scruple  to  make  me  re* 
sponsible  for  theirs,"  he  concludes  with  an  ad- 
monition, which  in  the  mouth  of  a  less  un- 
scrupulous perpetrator  of  the  offence  he  de- 
precates, would  not  be  unreasonable, — 

"  I  wish,  if  Christian  people  avail  them- 
selves of  compositions  in  this  class,  they  would 
either  accept  them  as  they  are,  or  at  least 

*  "  Man  J  gentlemen  luve  done  017  brother  and 
me  (though  mthontnaminsus)  the  honor  to  r«>nnt 
many  or  our  hymns.  Now,  they  are  perfectly 
welcome  to  to  do,  provided  they  prmt  them  ja>t  as 
they  are;  bat  1  desire  they  would  not  ftttcmpt  to 
mend  them,  for  they  really  are  not  able."— Pie^e 
to  WaU}im  Xrjm»4ont. 
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(which  a  few  have  done)  consult  the  author 
before  they  mend  or  mar  them  for  their  own 
satisfoction ;  not  being  aware  that  in  moat  of 
such  cases,  the  original  reading  will  be  pre- 
ferred bv  the  multitude,  to  the  factitioua  eras- 
ures ana  interpolations  of  empyrieal  meddlers 
vith  things  Tnuch  thev  do  not  understand, 
and  cannot  appreciate  for  want  of  taste." 

The  hymns  thus  jealously  guarded  are 
more  adapted  for  private  use  than  public  woi> 
ship, — ^the  greater  number  of  them  are  medi- 
tations. The  two  which  are  most  commonly 
to  be  met  with  in  collections,  are  not  ad- 
dressed to  the  Supreme  Bnng,  viz : — 
"  Angels  from  the  reolma  of  g^oiy," 

and 

"  Songs  of  praise  the  angels  sang." 
The  same  remark  apphes  to  the  stanzas  on 
Prayer,  very  beautiful  in  themselves, 
"  Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  deslro." 
His  versions,  or  rather  paraphrases,  of 
Psalms  are  oftm  excellent,  of  which  may  be 
particularized, 

Ps.   72.   "  Hail  to  the  Lord's  Anointed." 
Ps.  122.    "  Glad  was  my  heart  to  hear." 
Ps.  116.    "  I  love  the  Lord,  Ho  lent  an  oar." 
Ps.   39.   "  Lord,  let  me  know  mine  end." 

Mr.  Montgomery  reached  his  righty-fiHirth 
year,  and  died  in  1854. 
The  fine  Advent  hymn, 

"Lo  I  Ho  comes  with  clouds  descending," 
than  which  none  is  more  universally  adopted, 
both  by  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  is  the 
work  of  a  Methodist  named  Thomas  Olivers, 
a  Welshman,  bom  at  Tregonan  in  1725.  He 
was  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  and  was  brought 
up  nominally  as  a  Churchman,  but  being  of 
loose  habits  until  he  was  converted  from 
them,  by  the  preaching  of  Whitefleld,  he 
Joined  the  Methodists,  and  ultimately  became 
a  local  preacher.  He  vaa  a  fiery,  bot-headed 
partisan,  thoogh  earnest  and  efllboUve  in  bis 
vocation,  and  took  a  vehement  part  in  the 
controversy  already  mentioned  between  Wes- 
ley and  Toplady,  which  brought  upon  him 
the  ridicule  of  the  latter  in  some  satirical 
lines  wiib  which  he  diversified  liis  more  seri- 
ous arguments,  and  gave  vent  to  the  not  un- 
natural contempt  of  a  man  .of  education  for 
the  cobblers,  porters,  and  divers  illiterate  an- 
tagonists  arrayed  against  him,  in  which  he 
introduces  Wesley  enumerating  his  partisans 
thus:— 

"  I've  Thomas  Olivers  the  cobbler 
(No  Etall  in  England  holds  a  m^ler) 
A  wig^t  of  talent  universal. 


Whereof  I'll  ^ve  a  brief  rehearsal; 
He  with  one  ^ndish  of  his  qoill 
Will  knock  down  Toplady  and  Hill,"  &c. 

Mrs.  Carter  heard  this  hymn  sung  at  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  as  an  Advent  Anthem,  in 
1753;  and  gives  it  at  full  length  in  her  let- 
ters. But  the  first  stanza  only  is  Olivers' — 
the  rest  are  spurious. 

Another  hymn  by  thiriHime  cobbler — 
'*  The  God  <rf'  Abraham  praise," 
is  written  with  great  spirit  and  pathos,  and 
would  be  no  discredit  to  any  more  educated 
author. 

Whether  Dryden's  hymn, 

"  Creator  Spirit  1  by  Whose  aid," 

is  to  be  assigned  to  the  first  part  of  his  life, 
when  he  was  an  Anabaptist,  or  to  the  last, 
when  he  was  a  Romanist,  is  uncertun,  thoogh 
as  it  is  a  paraphrase  of  Vent  Creator  SpirituSt 
it  may  be  presumed  to  belong  rather  to  the 
latter.  Few  compositions  have  suffered  more 
severely  by  the  emendations  of  editors ;  l»it 
as  it  stan^  in  the  author's  own  language,  it 
is  a  wortlqr  rendering  of  Charlemagne** 
hymn. 

Another  address  to  theTlurd  Pnaon  of 

the  Blessed  Trinity, 

"  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  come !  " 
was  written  by  Hart,  a  follower  of  Whitefield  ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  Methodist  version  of  Vtni 
Creator,  or  rather  of  Veni  Sancie  8piritu*t 
which  it  greatly  resembles. 

Logan,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  vbo  tor  bis 
skill  in  psalmody  was  chosen  in  1773  one  of 
a  body  of  persons  to  aid  in  improving  Uie 
provision  for  singing  in  the  kirit,  is  the  author 
of  several  fine  hymns,  of  which  may  be  men- 
tioned— 

"  O  God  of  Bethel,  by  whose  hand 
Thy  people  still  are  led," 

and  three  others  less  generally  known,  viz. : — 

"  Tho  Lord  who  once  on  Clavary  bled. 
Where  high  the  heavenly  Temple  stands." 

and — 

"  Tho  hour  of  my  departore's  come." 
To  the  celebrated  Richard  Baxter  are  popu* 
larly  assigned  two  h^tmns,  both  of  which  bear 
the  stamp  of  earnest  devotion  which  cbarao- 
terized  that  great  man  in  the  midst  of  a  emel 
and  fimatic  generation  : — 

"  Te  hoty  angels  bright ; " 

and  another  of  which  a  few  stanzas  are  sub- 
joined. 
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"  Lord,  it  belongs  not  to  my  cue 
Whether  I  die  or  live  ; 
To  love  and  serve  Thee  is  my  share, 
AaA  this  Thy  grace  can  give. 

"  Christ  leads  me  thro*  no  darker  rooma 
Than  he  vent  thro'  before ; 
He  Aat  into  God's  Kingdom  comea 
Hnst  enter  by  Hm  door. 

"  Come  Lord,  when  once  hadi  made  me  meet 
Thy  blessed  faceTo  see ; 
For  if  Thv  work  on  earth  he  sweet, 
What  wiU  Thy  ^o^lw  1 

"  Then  shall  I  end  my  sad  complaint! 
And  weary,  sinful  days  ; 
And  join  with  the  triamphant  saints 
Who  sing  Jehovah's  praise. 

My  knowledge  of  that  life  is  small, 
The  eye  or  faith  is  dim ; 

Bat  'tis  enough  that  Christ  knows  all, 
And  I  shalfbe  with  Him." 
A  Tcry  touching  hymn — 

"  O  Thou  from  whom  all  goodness  flows," 
ift  asdgned  to  Humphries ;  but  who  be  was, 
apd  whether  Churdiinan  or  Dissenter,  la  ap- 
parently unknown.  To  him,  and  to  Tcry 
many  others,  vho,  in  their  day  and  genera- 
tion, '*  redted  Tersea  in  writing,"  which  have 
survived  their  memoiiea,  and  have  solaced  the 
hearts  of  the  ptous,  and  furnished  forth  the 
praises  of  God  for  the  congregations  of  the 
faithful,  may  be  applied  the  words  of  the  Son 
of  Sirach,  "  There  be  of  them  that  have  left 
a  name  behind  them,  that  their  praises  might 
be  reported,  and  aome  there  be  which  hare 
no  memorial,  who  are  perished  as  though  they 
had  never  been." 

The  Church  of  England  teems  at  the  pres- 
ent  time  with  bymn-booka  drawn  from  the 
Kmreea  above  noticed,  and  others  of  a  more 
obscure  natuxct  so  foil  of  discrepanctea  in  the 
readings  of  the  same  original  compontions, 
in  the  quantity  to  be  sung,  in  size,  in  price,  in 
metre,  in  dedication,  and,  above  all,  in  doc- 
trinal tendency,  that,  in  the  language  of  the 
Reformers  of  the  Prayer-book,  "we  do  de- 
clare ourselves  in  the  face  of  the  world  to  be 
more  studious  of  innovation  and  new-fangle- 
neas,  which  (as  much  as  may  be  with  the  true 
letting  forth  of  Christ's  religion)  is  always  to 
be  eschewed,  than  of  unity  and  concord." 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the 
Quarterly  Review  suggested  the  propriety  of 
the  iaioe  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  of  a  selection  of  hymns  for 
pobKo  worship,  and  predicted  its  gradual  ac- 
ceptance hy  most  congregations.  In  1653, 
the  experiment  was  at  ^igth  tried }  but  what- 


ever may  be  the  amount  of  &vor  which  thai 
very  inadequate  work  has  obtained,  it  has  cer* 
tainly  not  stopped  the  flood  of  new  hymnals, 
and  it  is  clear  that  a  book  which  by  common 
consent  shall  be  allowed  to  deserve  the  direct 
and  express  imprimatur  of  the  heads  of  the 
Church  is  still  a  denderatom. 

It  would  umplify  the  task  of  compiling 
such  a  selection,  if  the  distinction  were  clear^ 
kept  in  view  between  hymns  suitable  for 
public  use,  and  hymns  edifying  in  privat^ 
meditation. 

Whitefield  said, "  hymns  composed  for  pub- 
lic worship  ought  to  abotmd.much  in  thanks- 
giving, and  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  all 
who  attend  msyjmn  in  them  without  being 
obliged  to  sing  lies,  or  not  sing  at  alL"  This 
seems  aimed  at  the  class  of  hymns  called 
experimenUd,  such  as  that  pathetio  one  of 
Cowper^ 

"  Far  from  the  world,  0  Lord,  I  flee ; " 
and  another  by  the  same  author,  appropriate 
to  a  sorrowing  spirit  in  private,  but  obviously 
unfit  to  be  converted  to  general  use  by  the 
substitution  of  the  first  person  plural  for  the 
first  person  ungular — 

"  God  of  my  life,  to  Thee  I  call." 
It  seems  most  unreal  for  people  to  ring 

such  lines  as  these, 

"  Have  we  no  words  1    O  think  again ! 
Words  flow  apace  when  we  complain. 
And  fill  our  fellow-crcatarc's  car 
With  the  sad  tale  of  all  our  care,"  &G. 

Hortatory  hymns,  too,  seem  unsuitable  for 
congregational  sing^g,  such  as — 

"  Hasten,  sinner,  to  be  wise, 
Suy  not  for  to-morrow's  son,"  &g. 

and,  again —  , 

"  Betum  and  come  to  God, 
Cast  alt  yonr  sins  away ; 
Seek  ye  the  Savfour's  cleansing  blood. 
Repent,  believe,  obey,"  &c. ; 

which  are  both  to  be  found  in  a  most  popular 
selection,  graced  with  a  mitre  on  the  cover. 

Hymns,  too,  couched  in  similitudes,  or  de- 
scriptive of  scener}',  such  even  as  Bishop 
Heber's 

"  I  praised  the  earth  in  beauty  seen, 
With  gardens  gay  of  various  green,"  &e., 

might  be  barred  from  public  worship  without 
any  loss  to  the  selection.  Bald  doctrinal 
sutementa,  also,  or  hymns  founded  upon  a 
didqetic  ba^  might  he  dispensed  irith  i  such 
aa  Hart's 
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"  Let  U8  ask  the  important  qnestioa 
{BrethreD  be  not  too  secure). 
What  it  ia  to  be  a  Christian, 
How  wo  may  car  hearts  ftsroro  1 " 

or  that  of  Newton— 

"  'Tie  a  point  I  long  to  know, 
Oft:  It  eaases  anxious  dioosht 
Do  I  love  the  Lord  or  nol 
Am  I  His,  or  am  I  noti " 

Pope's  famouB  Ode, 

"  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame  1 " 

a  fevorite  anthem  with  the  village  choirs  of 
former  days,  is  justly  omitted  in  mwt  modern 
hymn-books ;  and  yet  it  is  in  itself  a  poem  tif 
very  considerably  merit.  It  was  written  at 
the  request  of  Steel,  and  Po])e  says,  "  You 
have  it,  as  Cowley  calls  it,  just  warm  from  the 
brain;  it  came  to  me  the  first  moment  I 
waked  this  morning,  yet  you'll  see  it  was  not 
absolutely  inspiration,  but  that  I  had  in  my 
head,  not  only  the  verses  of  Hadrian,  but  the 
fine  fragment  of  Sappho."  Warhm  says  he 
had  in  his  head,  alsot  the  veraes  of  Thomas 
Flatman,  an  obscure  rh)-mer  of  Charles  the 
Second's  day — 

'*  When  oa  my  sick  bed  I  languish, 
Full  of  sorrow,  full  of  anguish; 
Fainting,  gasping,  trembling,  crying. 
Panting,  groaning,  spiritless,  dying; 
Methinks  I  licar  some  gentle  spirit  say. 
Bo  not  fearful,  come  away." 

which  certainly  bear  a  strong  resemblance  Id 
Pope's  lines. 

A  numerous  class  of  hymns  may  also  be 
excluded,  both  ancient  and  modem,  in  vrhich 
language  is  addressed  to  Almighty  God  of  n 
character  scarcely  less  than  amatory.  Bishop 
Heber  observes,  with  just  severity,  "  It  is  not 
going  too  &r  to  assert,  that  the  brutalities  of  I  Lord  of  Hosts*/ 
a  common  swearer  can  hardly  bring  reh'gioii 
into  more  sure  contempt,  or  more  Bcand:i!- 
ously  profane  the  Name  which  is  above  every 
name  in  heaven  and  earth,  than  certain  epi- 
thets applied  to  Christ  in  our  popular  colK-c- 
tions  of  religious  poetry."  The  fault  was 
one  which  did  not  escape  the  eye  of  Jolin 
Wesley,  who,  speaking  of  Watts's  Horce  Xy- 
rieee;  or  Songs  dedicated  to  Divine  Loot, 
says,  "  They  are  too  amorous,  and  fitter  to 
be  addressed  by  a  lover  to  his  fellow-mortal 
than  by  a  sinner  to  the  Most  High  God."' 
In  one  of  his  sermons,  preached  in  1789, 
only  two  years  before  his  death,  when  he  was 


in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  there  is  a  p 
which,  as  expressing  the  mature  conv 
of  that  extraordinary  man  is  worthy 
tion : — 


*  Watts  himself  was  "bold  to  assert  that  Iil- 
had  secured  them  flrom  being  perverted  and  de- 
based to  wanton  passions,"  and  derends  himself  tqr 
example  of  Solomon's  Song  and  PsiUm  xlr. 


"  It  was  between  fifly  and  sixty  yet 
that  my  brother  and  I  became  aoqu 
with  the  so-called  Moravian  bretnr 
translated  many  of  their  hymns  for  the 
our  own  congregations,  ^''et  I  am  sure '. 
taken  sufficient  care  to  pare  off  ever 
proper  word  or  expression  ;  ever^  one 
may  seem  to  border  on  a  familiarity 
does  not  suit  the  mouth  of  a  worm  i 
earth,  when  addressing  himself  to  the 
of  Heaven.  I  have,  indeed,  endeavorec 
ticutarly,  in  all  the  hymns  addressed  t 
Blessed  Lord,  to  avoid  every  fondli* 
pression  ....  Some  will  probably  tli 
nave  been  over-scrupulous  with  r^ 
one  particular  word,  which  I  never  n 
use  either  in  verse  or  prose,  in  praying 

E reaching,  though  it  is  very  frequentlj 
y  modem  divines,  both  of  the  Koroi^ 
Ilefonned  Churches ;  it  is  the  word 
M^y  of  these  frequently  say,  both  in  pi 
ing  and  in  prayer,  and  in  giving  tb 
'  dear  Lord,'  or  '  dear  Savior,'  and  mj  hi 
used  the  same  in  many  of  his  hymiu. 
may  I  not  ask,  is  not  this  using  too 
familiarity  with  the  Great  Lord  of  H 
and  Earth  P  We  do  well  to  be  cautii 
this  matter;  here  is  not  room  forindo 
a  warm  imagination.  I  hare  Romenv 
most  scrupled  singing  (even  in  the 
my  brother's  excellent  hymn), 

"  That  dear  dis6gured  Face." 
or  that  glowing  expression, 
•  "  Drop  Thy  warm  Blood  upon  my  bet 

lest  it  should  imply  forgetting  I  am  spe 
of  '  The  man  that  is  My  fellow,  saii 

Would  not  every 
Christian  sineerelv  desire  constantly  t 
perience  such  a  love  to  His  Redeemer 
He  is  God  as  well  as  man),  as  is  i 
with  angelic  fear?  Is  it  not  this  vert 
per  which  good  Dr.  Watts  eo  w^ 
presses— 

"  Thr  lucrcy  never  shall  remove. 
Prom  men  of  heart  sTnoero ; 
Thou  sav'st  the  soala  where  humble  lov 
Is  joined  with  holy  fear." 

Three  years  before  this  sermon 
preached,  Wesley  had  exerdsed  a  vig 
and  unsparing  censorship  upon  many  ti 
admitted  into  the  earlier  Methodist  b 
and  in  his  downright  language  had  set 
principles  of  revision,  which  might 
great  benefit  be  applied  to  most  moder 
lections  in  the  Church  of  England. 
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"  Out  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  hymns,  I 
have  omitted  thirty-seven.  These  I  did  not 
dare  palm  upon  the  world,  hecause  fourteen 
of  them  appeared  to  me  very  flat  and  dull; 
fourteen  more  mere  prose  tagged  with 
rlr^e ;  and  nine  more  to  be  giievous  dog- 

SeL   But  a  friend  of  mine  tells  me  some  of 
esct  eaperially  two,  which  are  doggrel 
double-distilled — namely, 

"  Thou  deepieed  Nazarene." 

And, 

"  A  Chriet  I  have,  O  what  a  Christ  have  I." 

are  hugely  admired  and  continually  echoed 
from  Berwick-on-Tweed  to  London.  If  they 
ore,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  I  dare  not  coun- 
tenance in  any  degree  audi  an  insult  on  re- 
ligion and  common  sense." 

With  all  these  drawbacks,  however,  to 
which  many  others  might  be  added,  the  fa.- 
mous  dictum  ot  Johnson  is  not  tenable,  that 
poetry  and  devotion  are  things  incompatible 
with  each  other.*  It  may  be  true,  as  Mr. 
Montgomery  says,  that  "  Uie  appearance  of 
a  genuinely  good  hymn  is  about  as  rare  as 
that  of  a  comet ;  "  nevertheless,  both  in  an- 
cient and  modern  timen,  they  have  appeared 
in  suiBcient  numbers  to  furnish  materials  for 
an  ample  volume,  in  which  the  grave  and 
sober  simplicily  befitting  hymns  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  God  is  to  be  found ;  which  aim 
at  ezpresBing  the  feelings  of  the  soul,  whether 
contrite,  joyful,  or  intercessory,  without  ex- 
aggeration or  effort,  and  rgect  antithesis,  and 
forced  metaphor,  and  an}'thtng  bordering 
upon  mere  prettinets  of  language  and  idea. 
And  surely  it  does  becomes  us  to  apply  to 
hymns  no  less  jealously  than  to  prayers,  the 
vdghty  caution  the  Preacher,  *'be  not 
rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thine  heart 
be  hasty  to  utter  anything  before  God ;  for 
God  is  in  heaven  and  thou  upon  earth,  there- 
fore let  thy  words  be  few." 

Judging  indeed  from  the  multipKcation  of 
hymns  and  hymn-books  which  is  daily  going 
on,  it  might  have  been  written,  "  let  thy  words 
be  many."  If  Hippolytus  is  right  in  assign- 
ing BB  one  of  the  signs  of  the  near  approach 
<^  the  great  final  apostacy,  the  fact  Uiat  the 
singing  of  psalms  shall  cease,  that  consum- 
mation would  seem  to  be  still  distant.  The 
Germans  have  some  four  thousand  hymns; 
the  Moravians  twelve  himdred;  the  Wet- 
lejuns  eight  hundred;  the  Congregation atists 

*  "  Let  no  pious  ear  be  ofTendeil,  if  I  advance, 
in  cippmltion  to  any  aQlhoritie*^  tbat  poelical  de- 
votion cannot  often  {deaae." — L^9  of  iTatfer. 


six  hundred ;  and  the  largest  collection  in  use 
in  the  Church  of  England  between  d^t  and 
nine  hundred. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  the 
object  of  such  an  unbridled  variety,  or  to  see 
why  a  much  less  jwnderous  selection  should 
not  be  sufficient  for  any  congregation.  Even 
Wbitefleld,  lover  of  h}inna  as  he  was,  said, 
"  I  think  three  or  four  stanzas,  with  a  dox- 
ol(^,  are  soffinent  to  be  sung  at  one  time. 
I  am  no  great  friend  to  long  sermons,  long 
prayers,  or  long  hymns ;  they  generally  weary 
instead  of  edifj'ing."  The  rule  could  not  be 
in  all  cases  followed  without  excepti<»] ;  but 
considering  that  the  New  Version  of  the 
Psalms  at  the  end  of  the  Prayer-book  con- 
tains many  that  are  very  long,  and  that  about 
twenty-two  other  hymns  and  metrical  pieces 
are  appended  to  them  besides,  the  space  thus 
occupied  would  amply  suffice  for  about  one 
hundred  psalms  and  two  hundred  hjinns, 
averaging  four  stanzas  each.  The  bulk  of  the 
whole  book  would  thus  be  the  same  as  at 
present,  and  its  price  need  not  be  increased ; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  people  would  become 
possessed,  by  this  arrangement,  of  a  good 
and  portable  selection  bound  up  with  thdr 
Prayer-books,  and  wherever  they  go  would 
be  enabled  to  join  in  the  psalmody. 

If  the  Old  or  New  Version,  and  other 
hjnnnB,  had  been  added  to  the  Prayer-book 
by  an  Act  of  Convocation,  it  might  be  argued 
that  a  similar  act  is  requisite  for  their  alioli- 
tion,  and  the  substitution  in  their  stead  of  any 
other  psalmody ;  but  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  authority  of  Convocation  was  never  ex- 
tended to  them,  so  that  there  is  no  absolute 
necessity  for  its  interference  now,  although  as 
a  matter  of  abstract  propriety  such  a  sanction 
is  desirable.  At  all  events,  it  would  be  Itetter 
to  stretch  a  point  in  this  matter,  than  to  ac- 
quiesce any  longer  in  a  psalmody  which  is  a 
blot  upon  the  Prayer-book,  or  else  in  tlie  un- 
bounded and  daily  increasing  license  of  a 
l^on  of  self-constituted  editors.* 

Why,  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  should  it  be 

regarded  as  an  absolutely  impossible  thing 

that  the  Church  of  England  should  ever 

again  set  forth  any  new  document  whatever 

*  The  Salitbwy  Itifmn-hook,  edited  n-ith  great 
labor,  and  an  evidently  sincere  desire  to  do  ju>>tice 
to  the  subject,  by  Earl  Nelson,  with  a,  very  brief 
note  of  aoprovul  from  the  Bishop,  i.t  one  of  the 
latest  publications  of  the  kind  which  ha.4  ap|>eared. 
What  autkort  would  say  to  Lord  Nelwn's  some- 
what bold  alterationi  and  etnendatioos  tuay  be 
coajectored  from  what  has  been  referred  to  aoove. 
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1^  authority.  That  such  a  possibility  yn* 
oontemplated  by  the  Reformers  is  plain  from 
the  very  first  sentence  of  the  preface  to  the 
PrayerAwok,  wherein  ve  are  told  that  "  it  is 
but  reasonable  that  upon  vetghty  and  impor- 
tant considerations,  according  to  the  various 
exigencies  of  times  and  occauons,  such  changes 
and  alteraUons  ahould  be  made  as,  to  those 
that  are  in  phtee  of  authority,  should  from 
Ume  to  time  seem  either  necessary  or  expe- 
dient." 

The  Church  of  Kome  has  her  sacred  hymns 
in  her  Breviary,  different  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  in  different  dioceses  of  the  same 
countries;  the  American  Church  has  ap- 
pended metrical  psalms  and  h)*mns  to  the 
Prayer-book  by  authority  of  her  Bishops ; 
the  Scottish  Church  has  just  put  forth  a 


™n-writers. 

Hymn-book  under  £piscop«i  unction; 
Moravians  aet  forth  their  ]J.turgy  and  fai 
in  one  volume,  with  the  sanction  tri' 
general  Synod ;  the  Wesleyan  Confa 
authorizes  the  Hymn-book  of  John  W< 
only ;  the  Cong;regational  Union  has  &i 
a  new  book  by  aid  of  a  select  comiiutlce; 
psalmody  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  is  rc^ultt 
the  General  Assembly ;  it  is  surely  not 
much  to  hope  that  the  day  is  not  &r  & 
when  it  may  be  added  that  the  sekcds 
psalms  and  hymns  appended  to  the  Fn 
book  of  the  Cbmch  of  England  ha*  1 
supervised  by  "  those  in  place  of  autltoi 
and  is  set  forth  for  the  use  nf  faithiol  n 
bers  of  that  Communion  with  their  del3N 
recommendation  and  approraL      CL  &  1 


El'rat.  Lifb  in  Classical  Litbratdbe. — 
Miutial  has  left  us  a,  genial  and  graphic  descrip- 
tion uf  t]\K  sights  and  sounds  which  encountered 
a  Roman  proprietor  as  he  stepped  into  his  outer 
Ainnynrd  on  come  fine  day  towards  the  close  of 
autumn.  The  tribtda  (throshing-niachineB)  arc 
hard  at  work.  The  vine-drcsser  passes  him  with 
a  loii'I  of  lute  grapes.  The  meadows  below  the 
hou.KO  arc  dotted  with  cattle,  and  their  lowinfr  al- 
ternates pleanantly  with  the  cooing  of  the  pigeons 
from  the  turrets.  At  his  feet  strut  the  whole 
people  of  the  poultry  yard,  as  various  in  their 
voice  as  in  their  plumage : — the  goose,  tlio  pea- 
cock, and  tiic  flamingo,  —  the  partridge,  the 
euincH-hcn,  and  tho  pheasant.  And  as  the  rtV- 
ticus  comes  by  with  a  lapful  of  acorns,  ho  is  fol- 
lowed tiy  u  ei'owd  of  im]>ortunate  porkers.  From 
tho  phci'p-fold  in  bis  rear  die  master  catches  the 
Meating  of  tho  lambs  separated  ftom  their  moth- 
ers. Inside  tho  bouse  the  children  of  the  slaves 
arc  huddling  over  a  good  fire,  while  their  elders 
are  out  in  the  woods  and  on  the  lake  to  replenish 
the  fish-pond  and  tho  thrush -ho use.  Some 
neighlioi-s  from  the  town  are  taking  a  stroll  in 
bis  garden ;  and  presently  a  coontryman  ap- 
proaches to  pay  his  respects  with  something  bet- 
ter than  mere  compliments.  "  Will  his  honor 
accept  this  fine  piece  of  virgin  honeycomb  with 
this  cone-shaped  cheese  from  the  pastures  of  Um- 
bria?  " — or  perhaps  a  few  couple  of  dormice,  or 
a  live  kid,  or  a  brace  of  fat  capons,  constitute 
lus  bumble  offering,  which  is  doubtless  accepted 
with  all  graciottsncss ;  and  perhaps,  too,  before 
the  day  is  over,  some  huxom  dark-e^ed  Phyllis 
comes  tripping  up  to  the  "  Hall "  with  a  "  has- 
ket "  from  the  worthy  couple,  her  parents.  One 
cannot  fail  to  he  struck  with  the  simplicity  and 
kindliness  of  this  rural  picture — which  we  strong- 
ly recommend  to  all  om*  readers  in  the  original 


— written  of  a  spot  but  a  short  distance  fnai 
voluptuous  watering  place  of  Boiie,  and  bj 
to  whom  none  of  tho  indulgences  or  vice 
that  self-indulgent  and  ricioiu  age  vac 
known. — Niitamat  Seeiew, 


"  I've  Done  the  Same  Tmxo  Orm. 
A  Mr.  John  Smith,  who  is  described,  tnSe 
not  without  reason,  as  a  "  fast "  talker,  pn 
following  description  of  the  blowiof  tf  <: 
steamboat  on  tho  Mississippi,  which  u  itnir 
in  a  New  York  paper  of  a  recent  date "  I 
landed  at  Helena  for  a  minute  to  drop  xfot 
tcrs  into  the  post-office,  when  ail  of  a  nUi 
heard  a  tremendous  explosion,  and  looktiii 
saw  that  the  sky  was  for  a  minute  doikeatd 
arms,  legs,  and  other  small  bits  and  serf 
my  fellow-travellers.  AmongM  an  uncomB 
ugly  medley,  I  spied  the  second  clerk,  abool 
hundred  and  &hy  feet  above  mj  own  levd 
recognised  him  at  once,  for  ten  minatei  befi 
had  been  sucking  a  shcny-cobbler  with  biffl 
of  the  same  mmmer.  Well,  I  watched  1 
Ho  came  down  through  the  roof  of  a  i 
maker's  shop,  and  landed  on  the  floor  dm 
the  shoemaker,  who  was  at  work.  The  d 
being  in  a  hurrj*,  jumped  up  to  go  to  d»e  si 
ance  of  the  other  sufferers,  wbeo  the  'ma 
wax'  demanded  five  hundred  dollsn  fcr 
damage  done  to  his  roof.  '  Too  high,'  rq 
the  clerk  ;  '  never  paid  more  than  two  has 
and  fif^  dollars  ia  my  lilb,  amd  Ftt  JoKt 
mme  thing  often.'  ** 

A  Blundek,  but  kot  Irish. — A  lady 
me  (says  a  French  writer)  that  in  her  will 
had  ordered  her  body  to  be  opened  after 
death,  as  she  was  afraid  of  being  buried  sli 
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THE  FIRST  IDEA  OF  EVERYTHING. 
Long  before  Pythagoras  di&coTercd  the 
properties  of  ntunbers,  nature  had  ruled  her 
antomeUcal  slate,  and  extracted  her  cube 
roots  and  her  tquares.  Long  before  the  de- 
cade was  inaugurated  m  ^ance,  in  imitation 
of  an  extinct  peojile,  ten  had  been  made  the 
ty|Mcal  number  of  d%its  in  mammalia,  as  seven 
was  the  type  of  the  cervical  vertibne,  whether 
long  and  flexile  as  in  the  giraffe,  short  as  in 
the  elephant,  firm  as  in  the  whale»  or  erect  as 
in  the  man.  Two,  the  patriarch  of  numerical 
generation,  is  the  prevailing  number  in  the 
lowest  division  of  plants,  the  acrogenous  or 
flowerless:  thus,  two,  four,  eight,  sixteen, 
thirty  two,  sixty-four,  &c.,  are  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  mouth  of  the  capsules  in  mosses ; 
and  if  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Creation  be  right,  and  Oken  more 
than  a  mere  dreamnr,  the  lower  contains  the 
germs  of  the  higher ;  and,  from  the  multiples 
of  the  umplest  form  of  addition,  spring  both  the 
h^hest  forms  of  vegetable  life  and  tta  iridest 
aaentifie  combinations.  Three,  or  its  multiples 
is  the  typical  number  of  the  next  class  of 
plants,  the  monocotyledoaous  or  endogenous 
— of  plants  which  have  parallel-T«ned  leaves ; 
and  also  of  the  joints  of  typical  digits.  Was 
any  such  ecientioc  secret  lyinj^  bidden  beneath 
the  roots  of  tlie  old  Brahminical  lotus  bearing 
the  triune  God — Creator,  Preserver,  and  Des- 
troyer— as  belongs  emphatically  to  the  su- 
preme and  archetypal  nand  ?  Four  is  the 
crystalline  number — the  alphabet  of  the 
whole  geometry  of  er}vtalIogntpby ;  for  crj-a- 
tals,  like  stars,  are  under  strict  geometric 
laws.'  Five,  with  its  muUipIestis  the  pre- 
Tailing  number  in  the  highest  class  of  plants, 
the  dicotyledonous  or  ex<^^oui,  of  plants 
with  reticulated  veins  or  branches;  typical 
also  of  the  fingers  and  toes  of  vertebrate  an- 
imals, and  of  frequent  occurrence  among  star 
fishes.  There  are  also  five  senses,  five  gate- 
ways by  which  all  the  processions  of  knowl- 
edge may  enter.  One,  two,  three,  five,  eight, 
tbirteen,  twenty  one,  thirty  four;  any  two 
immediately  preceding  numbers  giving  the 
succeeding  one ;  regulate  the  arrangement  of 
the  leaf-appendages  of  plants  eenOTally,  and, ' 
in  particular,  of  the  leaves  and  scales  on  the 
oonet  of  firs  and  pmes.  The  same  arrange- 
ment holds  good  in  some  economie  processes, 
and  is  even  a  subtler  form  of  calculation  than 
that  which  ruined  tbe  unfortunate  vizier, 
who  stoked  a  single  grain  of  com  on  the  first 
square  of  the  chess-bcKird,  to  be  doubled  on 
itself  OQ  every  square  on  the  lable,  and  found 
himself  a  b^gar  at  the  end.  Six  is  the  pro- 
portional number  of  carbon  in  chemistry  j  and 
three  multiplied  by  two  is  a  common  number 
*  See  HotueboM  Words  toL  16,  page  414. 
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in  the  floral  organs  of  monocotylcdonous 

Slants.  Seven  is  found  in  only  one  order, 
eptandria ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  passes 
from  the  vegetable  to  the  zoological  world, 
and  is  tbe  number  of  vertebne  in  the  neck  of 
mammalia,  aa  well  as  tbe  typical  number  of 
rings  in  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  of 
Crustacea.  Eight  is  the  definite  number  fiw 
oxj'gen,  the  most  universal  element  in  nature, 
and  very  common  tn  the  organs  of  sea-jellies. 
Nine  lb  rare  as  a  typical  number  in  animate 
nature ;  but  it  has  peculiar  properties  in  it* 
own  sphere,  standing  like  the  very  Delphi  of 
tbe  arithmetical  table;  self-centered,  inde- 
structible, ineffaceable,  always  reappearing, 
whole  and  entire  under  eveir  combination- 
like  the  life  germ  of  the  rabbia,  that  wonder- 
ful imperishable  bone,  from  which  will  be  re- 
formea  tbe  whole  body  on  the  day  of  resur- 
rection, and  which  no  violence  con  Wak,  kill* 
or  annihilate.  Ten,  or  five  multii>lied  by  two* 
is  found  in  star^fishes  and  is  the  number  of 
dints  on  the  four  and  htnd  limbs  of  animals. 

So  for,  then,  as  this  rapid  and  superfidal 
summary  goes,  we  have  found  that  our  calcu- 
lating machines, our  sums  in  addition,  and  our 
progressive  numbers  were  all  in  full  force  in 
nature,  long  before  the  Egyptian  priests 
taught  the  Greek  sage,  or  the  Sabtcans  stud- 
ied the  portents  of  the  heavens. 

Before,  too,  careful  housewives  framed  that 
matchless  axiom  of  the  household,  Everything 
in  its  right  time,  nature  had  put  the  same 
order  into  her  times,  as  we  have  seen  she  did 
into  her  numbers.  Tbe  magnetic  variations 
are  periodic  |  the  seasons  are  in  order;  and 
planu  have  their  times.  Hyacinths  forced  to 
premature  bloom  one  year  will  ndther  flower 
nor  propagate  the  next,  and  the  mistimed 
watcher  suffers  as  much  from  the  inveraion  of 
natural  periods  as  from,  either  anxiety  or  fa- 
tigue. Lone,  long,  before  M.  Chevreul  pub- 
lished his  Theory  of  Colors,  or  the  Sydenham 
palace' gardeners  planted  their  complement- 
ary beds,  nature  had  repudiated  all  daubing 
of  her  canvas  and  incongruity  of  coloring,  and 
had  arranged  her  palleCte  and  her  color-box 
according  to  what  scientific  men  have  only 
just  now  found  out  to  be  true  chromatic  law. 
Never  are  red  and  blue  found  on  the  same  or- 
gan, or  in  actual  oootact  on  the  same  plant  f 
and  always  may  yoa  find  bits  of  complement- 
ary coh>r  pat  in  some  where,  if  you  only 
look  for  them  cloaely  enough.  Thus,  if  the 
flower  be  yellow,  will  there  surely  be  a  piu^ 
pie  p<unt  on  the  stalk  or  the  leaf,  or  on  some 

Eart  of  the  coroUai  if  it  be  purple,  then  you 
ave  a  golden  point  pamted  in  instead ;  always, 
in  short,  is  the  complementary  color  obtained 
though  never  so  minutely  touched,  on  the» 
hunmest  littto  bract  or  sepaL  This  is  a  stat^ 
ment  very  easy  of  verificatioa  i  for,  ftom  tba 
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red  points  on  the  buds  of  the  blue  Myosotis 
with  its  golden  eyes,  to  the  broad  cUviBion 
into  purple  and  gold  of  the  dignified  hearta- 
eaee ;  from  the  dark  purple  tips  on  the  seed- 
TCssels  of  the  yellow  gorae,  and  the  reddened 
Ulac  of  the  ])rimro8e-8talk,  to  the  violet^lored 
heart  and  yellow  shadings  on  the  tender 
leaves  of  the  crimson  (iicnsia,  learned  men 
say  that  ne^'er  can  you  find  a  plant  which 
does  not  cnntun  in  some  &shion  the  three 
primal  colors;  nther  simple, or  oomlaned  mto 
their  secondaries. 

Before  Euclid  existed,  before  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles  wrought  the  glories  of  the  Parthe- 
non,, before  matliematicisns  calculated  and 
reasoned,  or  mathematical  instrument-makers 
formed  a  distinct  branch  of  workers  in  bmss 
and  steel ;  before  little-goes  were  instituted, 
and  men  spoilt  their  handwriting  hy  scrawl- 
ing their  •  examination  paijers— Nature,  our 
great  scboolmisticss,  calmly  settled  the  first 
and  latest  laws  of  geometn'.  To  her  star- 
elosters  she  f^ve  geometric  forma ;  some  she 
made  spiral,  others  nmnd ;  others  again  she 
flattened  out  into  a  disc-like  shape  and  oth- 
ers she  left  angular.  To  her  minerals  she 
gBTe  mathematical  forms  and  preose  angles, 
and  her  crystals  are  typical  of  geometry. 
Men  have  named  from  her  cones,  the  conic 
sections  which  hare  been  too  hard  for  many 
a  poor  brain  to  master.  And  not  only  conic 
sections,  but  she  also  scattered  a  series  of 
beautiful  rhamboidal  figures,  with  definite  an- 
gles, on  the  surface  of  ner  lime  or  fir-cones. 
Hexagonal  cells,  the  one  form  which  men 
have  found  to  contain  maximum  strength  with 
maximum  space,  were  inaugurated  in  the 
honeycomb  in  the  bepnning  of  time,  while 
the  i^xloid  curve,  the  swiftest  Ime  of  descent 
discovered  by  Leibnits,  and  Newton,  and  L*- 
H6pital — all  set  calculating  by  John  Ber- 
nouille's  letter  to  the  learned  men  of  Europe, 
challenging  them  to  solve  that  problem — had 
been  solTed,  discovered,  and  practised  cen- 
turies before;  whenever,  indeed,  an  eagle 
swooped  down  upon  his  prey ;  for  he  swooped 
in  the  true  cycloid  curve,  or  swiftest  Ihie  of 
descent. 

Before  the  first  clumsy  sail  was  hoisted  by 
a  savage  hand,  the  little  Poruguese-man-of- 
war,  that  frailest  and  most  graceful  nautilus 
boat,  had  skimmed  over  the  seas  with  all  its 
foathery  sails  set  in  the  pleasant  breeze;  and 
before  the  great  British  Admiralty  marked  its 
anehors  with  the  Broad  Arrow,  muscles  and 
pinna  had  been  accustomed  to  anchor  them- 
selves by  fiukcs  to  the  full  as  effective  as  the 
iron  ones  in  the  government  dockj-ards.  The 
duck  used  oars  before  we  did ;  and  rudders 
were  known  by  every  fish  with  a  tail,  count- 
less ages  before  human  pilots  handled  tillers ; 
the  floats  on  the  fisherman's  nets  were  prefig- 
ured in  the  bladders  on  the  seaweed;  the 
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lowworm  and  the  fireflv  held  up  then 
ouses  before  pharos  oroeacon-tower 
the  wanderer  among  men  ;  and  as  li 
fore  Phipps  brought  over  the  diring-l 
this  countrr  as  the  creation,  spider 
making  and  unng  air  pumps  to  descei 
the  deep.  Our  DOnes  were  moved  ) 
dons  and  muscles  long  before  chsi 
eordi  were  made  to  puU  heavy  < 
from  place  to  place.  Nay,  until  qrati 
— leavmg  these  discoTertea  to  thnnsi 
we  took  no  heed  of  tbe  pattern  set  tu 
backbone,  with  the  arching  ribs  sp 
from  it,  to  construct  the  large  cylindei 
we  often  see  now  attacliing  all  the  n 
set  of  works.  This  has  been  a  very  i 
discovery;  but,  prior  even  to  the  fir? 
Nature  had  cast  such  a  cvlinder  in  en 
bed  and  vertebrate  animaf  ahe  had  mad' 
cord  of  plaited  iron  too,  now  used  t< 
machinery  up  inclined  planes,  was  tvp 
the  backbones  of  the  eels  and  s'na 
Eden ;  tubular  bridges  and  boUow  ei 
had  been  in  use  ^nce  tfae  first  bird  wi 
low  bones  flew  through  the  wood, 
first  reed  waved  in  the  wind.  Stxuif 
the  princi])le  of  the  Menai  Straits*  i 
bridge,  and  of  the  iron  pillars  in  tbe  I 
Palace,  existed  in  the  Arkite  dove,  ■ 
the  bulrushes  that  grew  round  the  eri 
Moses  !  Our  railway  tunnels  are  wot 
works  of  science,  but  the  mole  tunnele 
its  foot,  and  the  pholas  with  one  end 
shell,  before  our  nawiea  handled  p 
spade  upon  the  heights  of  the  iron  i 
worms  were  prior  to  gimlets,  ant-lion^ 
the  first  funnel  makers,  a  beaver  above* 
how  to  mtki  their  milt-dams,  and  tlii 
dulous  nests  of  certain  birds  swung  , 
in  the  air  before  the  keen  writ  of  ert 
moat  loving  mother  laid  her  nursltnj 
rocking  cradle.  The  carpenter  of  oldn 
lost  many  useful  hours  in  studriDg  h 
make  tbe  ball  and  socket-joint  w)ii^  hi 
about  with  him  in  his  own  nips  and  shoo 
the  universal  joint,  which  filled  all  met 
wonder  when  first  discovered,  he  had 
wrist ;  in  the  jaws  of  all  flesh-eating  ai 
his  huge  one-hinge  joint,  in  tlie  gramii 
and  herbivora,  the  joint  of  free  motic 
grinding.  Millstones  were  set  up  in  ou 
uura  and  in  the  gizzards  of  birds  befor 
Egyptian  women  ground  their  com  be 
two  atones  and  the  crushing  teeth  of  tl 
ena,  make  the  beat  models  we  know  < 
hammers  to  break  stones  on  the  road, 
ton^e  of  certain  shell^h— of  tfae  li 
for  mstance— is  full  of  siliceous  simies  ^ 
serve  as  rasp  and  drill ;  and  knives  and 
Bors  were  carried  about  in  the  mandiblei 
beaks  of  primeval  bees  and  parrots. 

The  leech  and  parasite  fishes  bled  mei 
fore  Sangrado's  time,  and  the  gnat  and  i 
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other  insects  furnUhed  laDCets  to  cup)Hng> 
^lafises.  Gas  pipes  and  drains  were  pre-formed 
in  blood-TEssels  and  leaf-veins :  the  first 
valves  were  made  in  the  blood-receiving 
heart ;  and  trap-doors,  shutting  only  one  way, 
were  set  across  sundry  internal  passages  of 
the  mammalian  world.  The  flood-gates  of 
locks  and  docks  might  have  been  long  ago 
studied  in  the  two  oartilajpnous  plates  set  at , 
the  back  of  the  oocodile's  moutli,  bv  which 
he  can  shut  off  all  communicataon  Between 
his  mouth  and  throat;  thust  while  holding 
his  prey  under  water,  still  being  able  to 
breathe :  and  the  first  idea  of  the  iron  girders 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  came  (we  believe  con- 
fbssedly)  from  a  study  of  the  girders  stretch- 
ing acroM  and  supporting  the  under  side  of 
the  huge  leaf  of  the  Victoria  regia.  Our 
sharpshooters  and  scouts  and  riflemen  dress 
themselves  to  be  as  undistinguishable  as  pos- 
sible when  out  in  action,  or  while  lying  in 
wait :  long  ago  the  young  turbot  did  the  same, 
when  he  took  the  nue  of  the  sand  whereon 
he  rests ;  and  following  the  same  law,  the 
diameleon  fish  becomes  a  brovnisli  purple 
in  deep  water  and  yellowish  green  in  shal- 
low. The  spectre  insects  and  walking  leaves 
of  the  East  are  the  very  copies  of  the  things 
among  which  they  dwell — like  dead  leaves 
or  dried-up  twigs,  like  green  leaves  or  per- 
ambulating buds — everj'  one  of  them;  and 
the  tropical  spiders,  that  live  in  crevices  and 
holes,  are  dingy  and  dii'ty,  while  those  hid- 
ing among  the  flowers  are  as  bright  as  the 
flowers  themselves.*  The  sjiortsman  dresses 
himself  in  a  certain  brown  or  grey,  known  to 
the  tailoring  world,  ignorant  of  the  why  and 
stumbling  by  chance  on  first  principles,  as 
fitted  for  his  purposes :  but  the  red  grouse 
and  the  red  deer  were  heath-colored  Dcfore 
tailors  &shioned  their  celebrated  qMrting 
miits,  and  the  lapwing  and  the  curlew  laid 
their  eggs  like  in  color  to  the  pasture  that 
was  to  hide  them.  Before,  too,  tne  axiom  of 
like  from  like  had  obtained  in  our  breeding 
studs,  Xaturo  had  set  us  a  very  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  the  law  in  her  june  forests,  if  in 
notning  else.  Tlie  Norway  spruce  bears 
cones  like  itself,  thin,  tall,  and  elegant ;  the 
stone  pine — great,  broad-based  and  pyrami- 
dal— has  cones  broad  and  apexial :  Coulter's 
pine  is  round  and  heavy  and  bulky — so  are 
Its  cones ;  while  the  cluster-pine  is  perfect  in 
proportion  and  perfect  in  expression  of 
strength — the  monarch  and  the  leafy  Jove 
of  the  forest  pinery. 

The  insect  world  is  orerwhelniing  in  types 
of  forms  and  ftshions  and  arts  and  scienees, 
in  present  use.  Carpenter  and  mason,  wood- 
Btauer  an4  shell-box  makw  are  to  be  seen 
any  day  among  the  bees  and  the  wasps,  the 

*  See  also  S^deis  in  OisgaiMtHoosdiold  Wads, 
vol.  8,  page  46. 


ants  and  the  caddis-worms.  Cells  were  htmg 
with  scarlet-leaf  upholstery  before  we  put  up 
our  curtains,  or  knew  the  value  of  brilliant 
colors  in  gloomy  places ;  and  nests  and  breed* 
ing  cells  were  lined  with  the  softest  moss  and 
most  silky  fibres,  while  human  in&nts  wailed 
in  undressed  cowhides,  or,  hitched  up  as  pa- 
pooses, stared  blankly  on  their  savage  moth- 
«8  roasting  roots  in  heated  ashes. 

In  nothmg  have  we  originated  ideas,  in 
nothing  have  we  created.  Even  Baptists 
Forts's  mythical  monsters,  so  long  received 
among  national  and  nursery  creeds,  are  now 
known  to  have  been  uncreate  even  in  imagi- 
nation, and  to  have  been  simply  varieties  of 
spedes,  or  hybrids,  exaggerated  by  ignorance 
or  Buperstitition.  Man  has  thus  been  in* 
debted  to  Nature  for  the  very  models  of  hia 
invented  lies.  His  three  great  types  of  po- 
litical society,  the  monarchial,  oUgarcliial,  and 
democratic,  may  be  found  among  insect  and 
other  communities,  not  enrolled  in  historic 
records }  and  every  moral  characteristic  he 
possesses  finds  its  prototype  emons  creatures 
of  lower  intelligence.  The  foreuKHwbt  of 
the  ant,  the  activity  of  the  bee,  the  futhfhi- 
ness  of  the  Aog,  uie  stupid  ferocify  of  the 
buffalo,  the  cruel  foulness  of  the  hyena,  and 
the  savage  rage  of  the  tiger,  are  they  not  all 
emblems  of  man's  moral  state  ?  Are  there 
not  also  amon^  us  individuals  who  hiss  at 
nothing,  like  fnghlened  geese;  who  cackle, 
for  all  the  world  to  hear,  over  their  di- 
minutive eggs;  who  thrust  their  heads  into 
holes,  and  fancy  no  one  sees  tlieir  tailr 
feathers  sticking  out;  who  bray  as  loud  as 
lions  roar,  because  the  wind  is  in  the  east, 
or  tlie  rain  is  coming  from  the  south  ;  who 
strut  to  their  own  shadows,  like  peacocks  in 
the  sun,  and  prowl  about  their  neighbors* 
hen-roosts  like  foxes  in  the  night  P  Do  we  not 
all  know  of  patient  camels,  bearing  their 
weary  loads  with  sad  pathetic  faces  void  of 
complaint ;  and  of  proud  shy  horses,  irith 
soft  mouths  and  irritable  nerves,  who  have  to 
be  coaxed  into  prancing  in  their  harness? 
Is  there  a  schoolooy  or  an  office-man  among 
us  who  cannot  name  the  dogged  bullock, 

{ilodding  under  the  yoke,  the  race-horse,  who 
breaks  nis  heart  in  emulation,  the  brave  dog 
harnessed  to  too  heavy  a  (ruck,  the  monkey, 
who  only  imitates  for  mischier,  end  can  never 
be  brought  to  usefulness  or  good  ?  Have  we 
not  patriarchal  goats  among  us,  and  placid 
milcn-Gows  P  Are  there  not  in  all  congrega- 
tions of  men,  sheep  who  follow  where  the 
bell-wether  leads  t  and  is  not  the  blaek-Urd 
scouted  or  pecked  to  death  by  his  brelhrea 
among  swans,  as  among '  christians  P  Do  not 
ants  make  slaves,  and  are  there  not  in  a|ua!* 
riea  and  formicaries  knights  templars,  and  am- 
axons,  warlike  vestak,  and  monks  militant,  as 
there  haw  been  among  men?    Is  there 
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never  a  aleck  tabby  with  Telvet  paws  and 
deadly  claws  among  the  purring  spmaters  of 
8  social  tea  E>  Is  there  never  snugty  coiled 
up  on  the  ministerial  benches,  a  rat  who  left 
a  falling  house  and  an  adverse  cause?  Is 
the  Hon,  jealous  and  unapproacfaable,  with- 
out human  compeer  both  in  the  weat  and 
eait  Is  the  ibis  the  only  scaTenger  of  the 
cities?  and  baa  not  even  the  crocodile  hia 
fiuthdhl,  humble  friend  P  Was  a  spider's  net 
never  spun  in  a  lawyer^s  office  ?  and  to  what 
dried-up  anatomies  does  not  the  Court  of 
Diancery  reduce  its  fattest  blue-bottles  P 
Other  societies,  besides  those  of  crows  and 
atarlings,  avenge  themselves  ori  their  offend- 
ing members;  the  mantis  ta  not  the  only  hyp- 
ocrite of  pious  seeming  and  deadly  intent/— 


OP  EVERYTHING. 

there  are  men,  like  white  ants,  wht 
mine  your  roof-tree,  and  eat  away  t 
of  your  trusty  staff,  so  that  when 
your  weight  on  it  you  are  flung  pra 
the  ground  ;  and  there  are  men  like  n 
who  taint  aiid  pollute  wherever  thev 

Turn  where  we  will  fbr  science,  h 
poette  imagery,  for  human  ehancter 
still  find  prototrpes  and  modeb  in 
She  is  in  truth  tne  omnipotent  moth 
once  the  Ephesians  ty|Hfied  as  thai 
the  fountain  head  and  wdl-apxing  ol 
and  all  intelligence. 

And  the  more  we  truly  know  of 
the  greater  must  be  the  admiration  i 
der,  and  the  more  profomid  the 
vrith  whii^  we  pass  from  her  to  Iwi 


BornooD  op  Lohd  Bacow. — Francis  Bacon 
was  bora  in  the  Strand,  in  1651.  His  het^lth 
was  delicate ;  and  by  his  gravi^  of  carri^, 
and  loyo  of  sedentary  pursuibi,  ne  was  distin- 
ffoishcd  from  other  boys.  While  a  mere  child, 
he  stole  away  from  his  playfellows  to  a  vault  in 
St.  James's  Fields,  to  investigate  the  causo  of  a 
singular  echo  which  he  had  observed  ^ore  :  and 
when  only  twelve,  he  busied  himself  with  specn- 
lations  on  the  art  of  le^rdemain.  At  thirteen 
be  was  entered  at  TrinKv  College,  Cambridge, 
which  lie  left  after  a  residenco  of  three  years, 
"  carrying  with  Iiira  a  profound  contempt  for  the 
course  of  study  pursued  there,  a  fixed  conviction 

£at  the  system  of  academic  edacation  in  £ng- 
nd  was  radically  vicious,  a  joat  scorn  for  the 
trifles  on  which  the  followers  of  Aristotle  had 
wasted  their  powers,  and  noereat  reverence  for 
Aristotle  himself." — From  Timbi'  School  Dajft 
of  Eminent  Men. 


ScEXEnr  OF  Sodthbrv  Afbica. — How  often 
have  I  beheld,  in  still  mornings,  scenes  the  very 
essence  of  beauty,  and  all  bathed  in  a  quiet  air 
of  delicious  warmth  I  yet  the  occasional  soft 
motion  imparted  aplcosing  sensation  of  cool- 
ness as  of  a  fun.  Green  grassy  meadows,  the 
cattle  feeding,  the  goats  browsing,  the  kids  skip- 

Elng,  tlie  group  of  herd  boys  with  miniature 
Dws,  arrows,  and  spears ;  the  women  wending 
their  way  to  the  river  with  watering-pots  poised 
Jauntily  on  tlicir  heads  :  men  sewing  under  the 
shady  banians;  and  old  grey-hciwod  fa&ers 
sitting  on  the  ground,  with  staff  in  hand,  listen- 
ing to  the  morning  gossip,  while  others  conr 
trees  or  branches  to  repair  their  hedges ;  and  all 
this  flooded  with  the  bright  African  sunshine, 
end  the  birds  singing  among  the  branches  before 
tiie  heat  of  the  day  has  become  intense,  form 
pictures  which  can  never  be  forgotten. — Living' 
tbme. 


The  Cbickbw  akd  Fbathebb.— . 
fast  one  momine,  in  that  quiet,  and  coi 
old  inn,  the  White  Svran,  in  York,  a 
made  quick  despatch  vrith  the  e^gs.  1 
his  spoon  into  the  middle,  he  drew  ont 
devoured  it,  and  passsd  on  to  the  next, 
had  got  to  his  seventh  egg,  an  old  fan 
had  already  been  prejudiced  against 
by  his  monstachioa,  could  brook  the 
gance  no  longer,  and  speaking  up,  itaid 
sir,  you  leave  all  the  white !  How 
Lockwood  to  afford  to  provide  breakfat 
rate  t  "  "  Vv,"  replied  the  outside  h 
"you  vonldn  t  have  me  to  eat  de  vIk; 
is  de  shicken — de  vite  de  feddcrs.  1 
nuke  von  bolster  of  myself?"  Tlu 
was  dtunbfoundered. 

The  CavciFixioir. — How  is  it  tbai 
tnres  of  the  Cruci8xion  bv  the  great 
the  two  thieves  are  generally  represented 
cified  with  cords,  and  oar  bleuswl  Loid 
fixed  to  the  cross  with  nails  T  Does  tl 
from  tradition,  symbolism,  or  whati  ' 
cifixion  with  cords  was  a  punishment 
the  Romans,  and  was  a  more  lingering 
Notes  and  Qaertea. 

CoiiirDBiAi,  Bliss.  I  once  met  ai 
easy  actor,  who  told  mo  ho  hntl  pa.<« 
festive  days  at  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  a 

chioness  of  ,  without  any  invitatk 

vinced  (as  prov^  to  bo  the  case)  that 
and  my  lady,  not  being  on  tpeatiin  Itn 
would  suppose  the  other  had  aa^d  bin 
nold"*  lAfe  and  TimeM. 

Book  op  Cohmoh  Prater. — When 
service  for  September  S,  commcroonUiv 
Fire  of  London,  discontinued  9  I  have 
edition  or  1799. — Notetand  Quna, 
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EVENING  IN  EARtT  SPRING.— BARBARA. 


THE  LAST  OF  IBELAND'S  WRONGS. 
BT  OKB  OV  XHB  "OLOBIOITS  KIHOHTT." 

Air — "  Erin  go  bragh." 

Frieods  !  Pathriots  I  IrishmeD  I  whtsht,  while 
I'm  tellin' 

The  Fulioment  naira,  fit  to  blister  my  tonffuo.! 
Opprew'd  and  oat-voted,  my  bosom  is  swelUn' 
At  Erin's  worst  grierance— the  Saxon's  last 
wrong ; 

They  poison'd  the  praties,  Bnd  bronght  ns  the 
famine. 

With  out-male  and  pig-male  the  boys  tlMT'd  be 
crammin'. 

And  set  them  to  work,  if  they  thought  they'd  he 
shammin' — 
.But  what  was  all  this  to  the  tax  on  Potbeeni 

We  argned  and  blnster'd— we  vhined  and  we 
wrangled — 
The  House  was  too  stubborn  to  lead  or  to 

drive ; 

With  brogue  and  with  Uamey  for  voters  we  an- 
gled. 

Yet  couldn't  catch  one  but  a  poor  thirty-five ! 
Bad  luck'to  Disraeli's  statistic  oration. 
His  solemn  appales  to  "  the  sitisc  of  the  Nation," 
His  "fair  distribution "  and  "equalization" — 

He's  lud  on  a  thanderin'  tax  on  Potheen  I 

Time  WHS,  when  eocfa  feast  set  the  codgel  in 

motion. 

When  we  christen'd  each  Sidnt'a  day  ^th 
pnre  monntain-dew. 
Or  mix'd  "  the  materials  "  with  tipsy  devotion 

In  the  name  of  St.  Kevin  or  Brian  Bom  1 
But  now  we  may  hang  up  the  useless  sbilelfMih — 
Mast  pra^  to  the  Saints  withont  toasting  them 
daily, 

And  stint  the  ten  tumblers  we  tippled  so  gaily ; 
For  the  could-hearted  Saxon  bos  tax'd  onr 
Potheen  1 

In  spite  of  St.  Patrick  and  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
The  Isle  of  the  Saints  shall  be  blighted  and 
bann'd, 

And  dwt  mnrtberin'  i^Uhi,  the  Ssoron  exdse- 
man, 

Go  huntin'  for  stills  thro'  a  desolate  land  1 
But  faix,  that  same  bnntin'  hell  find  rather 

risky— 

The  sons  o'f  Green  Erin  tho'  pacefnl  are  tVisky, 
Tho'  lovers  of  law.  they  are  lovers  of  whisky,' 
And  it's  tbim  thatll  fig^t  in  the  canse  of 
Potheen  I 

Alasl  but  I'm  dhramingi  they  live  but  in  story  I 

"The  hearts  that  of  old  were  alire  for  a  row, 
And  barrin'  great  Daniel,  that's  dead  and  in 
glorv. 

There's  no  livin'  sowl  that'll  fi^t  for  n*  00 w  I 
We  would  bawl  for  Repoel,  but  our  Fate  has 

subflued  as; 
Tho*  each  law  is  an  ontrage,  each  atatesman  a 

Judas, 

We  most  drink  out  the  cap  that  the  Saxon  has 
brew'd  os, 

And  wash  down  the  dregs  with  dilated  Po- 
theen] H.R.  F. 
—The  Pnu, 
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EVENING  IN  EAELY  SPRING. 
The  west  is  crimsoned,  and  the  evening  falls, 
The  lamp  of  night  is  Ughdng  np  aloft ; 
Unto  bis  mate  imr  the  partnd^  calls, 
The  bine  wren's  tinkle  ceases  m  tho  croft. 

TTpon  the  waving  poplar's  topmost  spray, 
His  mellow  note  the  thmsh  is  piping  forth, 
Singing  his  faremll  to  the  dying  day, 
While  pale  stars  peep  out  in  the  duuty  north. 

Over  the  land  the  sunny  south  wind  blows. 
The  spring's  first  wrestle  with  the  winter's  cold  ; 
And  nature  flushed,  with  genial  triumph  glows, 
On  sparkling  fbnnt,  and  cloudlet  tipped  with 

gold. 

The  mom  was  balmy,  and  the  noontide  bright, 
And  happy  children  strayed  to  gather  flowers ; 
Seeking  the  dopes  with  celandines  adigbt. 
Whereon  in  lUwch  winds,  daisies  make  their 
bowers. 

The  father  led  his  children  forth  to-day, 
To  scented  violets,  clustered  white  and  blue. 
To  watch  the  young  lambs  bounding  in  their  play. 
Perchance  to  hear  the  merry  sweet  cuckoo. 

The  twilight  closes  o'er  the  balmy  eve. 

The  bat  is  flitting  in  the  quiet  atr, 

Tho  wren,  his  last  song  on  the  fence  doth  weave, 

And  the  shy  rabbit  leaves  his  sandy  lair. 

Blithe  lovers  wander  happy,  arm  in  arm, 
Bfoved  by  the  magic  of  the  witching  time, 
Tbns  tasting,  ere  life's  toils  be«n,  a  halm. 
To  memory  precious  in  thur  after  prime. 
The  field,  and  grove,  and  music  of  tho  bird. 
The  humming  insect,  and  the  budding  bough, 
WUdling  and  tame,  the  sounds  in  still  night 
beard. 

And  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  wild  wind's  Rough; 

All  sing  God's  praise  ;  thus  musing  home  we  go. 
Grateful  for  nature,  pleased  that  as  we  plod, 
While  native  music  falls  from  these,  wo  know. 
We  too  may  raise  a  grateftil  song  to  God. 
— Chamhtrrt  Jottnuu.  J.  IIawxims. 

BARBARA. 

BT  ALEXAKDEB  SMITn. 

Yet,  love,  I  am  anblest; 
With  many  donbts  oppreat, 
I  wander  Uke  a  desert  wind  withont  a  place  of 
rest 

Could  I  but  win  you-  for  an  hoar  from  off  that 

starry  shore, 
The  banger  of  my  soul  were  stilled,  for  Death 

balh  told  yon  more 
Than  the  metandioly  world  doth  know ;  things 

deeper  than  all  lore 
Yon  could  teach  me,  Barbara. 

In  vain,  in  vain,  In  vain. 

Ton  will  never  come  agidn. 

Theore  droops  upon  tlw  dreary  hills  a  moumflU 

fringe  of  rain ; 
The  gloaming  closes  slowly  round,  loud  winds 

ore  in  the  tr^; 
Round  selfish  shores  for  ever  moans  the  hurt 

and  wounded  see ; 
There  is  no  peace  upon  the  earth,  peace  is  with 

Death  and  thee, 
Barbara  1  Lmdon  JoutmU. 
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1008  Hogg's  life 

From  The  Spectator. 
HOGG'S  LIFE  OF  SHELLEY.* 
The  outlineB  of  Shelley's  carwr  are  well 
known,  and  the  world  haa  ample  means  to  fill 
them  up  in  part.  Medwin,  in  his  book,t  un- 
dertakes to  narrate  the  whole  life;  but  his 
more  direct  and  original  knowledge  related  to 
Shelley's  family,  his  childhood,  and  his  school 
days  at "  Sion  House,  Brentford,"  where  Med- 
win was  his  Bchoolfielknr.  More  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago,  the  present  Ini^rapher, 
Mr.  Hogg,  published  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Shelley 
Papers,"  a  narrative  of  the  poet's  life,  habits, 
and  various  studies  at  Oxford,  till  both  he 
and  his  friend  were  expelled  the  UniTCrsity, 
for  a  sort  of  Atheistic  thesis  written  by  Shel- 
ley. Mrs.  Shelley,  in  her  prefaces  and  notes 
to  the  several  editions  of  her  husband's  works, 
pubhshed  in  1839,|  gave  a  full  account  of  him 
during  their  first  Continental  tour  in  1814- 
'16 1  with  a  species  of  critical  introduction  re- 
lating to  the  composition  <^  his  poems.  She* 
Medwin,  and  various  other  miterst  including 
Mr.  Trelawny,  whose  "  Recollections  "  have 
been  jiublished  within  these  few  monthB,$  bare 
furhiiihed  descriptions  and  anecdotes  up  to 
his  Tery  death.  The  blankest  parts  of  the 
poet's  thirty  years  of  life— 1792— 1822,  are 
liis  ficliDol  (lays  at  Eton,  and  the  period  be- 
tween his  expulsion  from  Oxford  in  1811,  and 
his  sei)aration  from  his  first  wife  in  1814.  Of 
his  career  at  Eton  !Mr.  Hogg  knows  little 
more  than  Medwin,  and  nothing  of  his  own 
knowiedge.  The  communications  made  to 
the  present  biographer  by  Shelley's  family, 
add  something  to  Medwin's  reminiscences  of 
the  poet  in  childhood.  Mr.  Hogg  has  made 
some  additions  to  the  Oxford  narratiTef  al- 
ready published,  but  not  of  an  importance 
compared  with  the  upace  they  fill.  From 
their  joint  expulsion  at  Oxford  in  March, 
1711,  to  the  day  of  Lord  Cocbrane's  trial, 
June  8,  1814,  wiien  Mr.  Hogg  first  saw  Mary 
Godwin,  aflerwards  the  second  Mrs.  Shelley, 
the  narrative  of  Sbelicy's  doings  and  where- 
abouts is  minute,  informing,  characteristic, 
and,  witli  n  few  intervals,  complete. 

For  a  jxirtion  of  the  time,  the  friends  lived 
together;  for  a  much  longer  their  personal 

•  The  Lift  ofPtrcyBytAe  SheRey.   By  Tho- 
•naftJoflersou  Hogs.    In  four  volumes.  (Volumes 
L  ILi    I'lit^lisliedLy  Muxou. 
t  Relator  for  1847,  page  970. 
i  ^ectator  for  1630,  pages  88, 1118, 1186. 
I  ^ectetor  for  1868,  page  236. 


OF  SHELLEY. 

communication  waa  frequent ;  when  sepoik: 
a  correspondenee  was  kept  up ;  it  wu  k 
during  some  apparent  freak  or  preoccuptta 
that  Shelley's  ever  running  pen  vac  cbedK 
and  the  period  of  his  silence  towirdt 
Hogg  is  generally  compensated  for  by  k09 
or  information  from  other  qnarters. 

The  feattire  of  the  bic^^phy  doriif  A 
years  of  close  intercourse  is  amplifia&B 
rather  than  ncnelty.  The  strange  irt^dri 
and  (to  other  peo]de)  discomfort  is  vb 
Shelley  lived — ^the  foolish  not  to  say  rctUei 
way  in  which  he  squandered  his  mmn.  n 
the  manner  in  vrbich  he  allowed  himietf  I 
.  be  imposed  on  by  other  ]>eople  an  kaor 
generally.  Precise  instances,  are,  ve  Hid 
adduced  by  Mr.  Hogg  for  the  first  time  ■ 
single  example  -will  convey  an  idea  of  k 
thoughtlessness.  Shelley  generally  Hred  i 
lodgings,  always  apparently  in  a  very  hogpi 
mugger  way,  and  was  ever  in  want  of  warn 
One  day  at  the  house  of  a  commoo  lem 
where  the  poet  waa  expected  to  dinae^tt 
Hogg  underwent  **  a  caption  "  instead  d  d 
bard,  at  tiie  suit  of  a  ooachmaker  Iw  s  v 
carriage  which  Shelley  had  bought,  ths^ 
without  horses,  servants^  or  means.  Noi  n 
the  embryo  "  counsellor  "  permitted  to  j" 
"  the  gay  and  festive  scene,"  till  the  tm'nf  c 
the  creditor  who  knew  bis  man.  It  vooli 
seem  that  Sfaelley^s  usual  want  of  paaetBiHt 
baffled  the  catchpolls  on  this  occastoa. 

On  the  much  mooted,  mysterious,  sod  p«i 
fill  subject,  the  poet's  first  marriage,  sod  li 
first  wife's  suicide,  there  is  new  and  tobnbl 
complete  information  up  to  the  time  vIk 
Shelley's  attachment  to  his  wife  not  only  h 
gan  to  waver,  but  it  may  be  sunniKd  «i 
transferred  to  another.  The  letters  of  Sbe 
ley  and  statements  of  his  biographer  qoii 
contradict  the  received  notions  that  the  du: 
riage  was  hasty,  or  Harriet  Westbrook  (ft 
her  day)  tmaccomplisbed,  still  less  igoom 
or  unintellectuaL  Token  suddenly  by  a  pietl 
face,  Shelley  was  not ;  for  the  acqoaiDtiU 
extended  over  a  year  and  a  half;  whether  \ 
might  not  have  been  drawn  into  the  ma 
riage  by  the  schemes  of  the  eldest  .Miss  Wt« 
brook  is  a  matter  of  more  doubt.  The  itot 
which  traces  the  first  acquuntance  to  Shd 
ley's  meeting  Harriet  Westbrook  at  a  Ci>l 
ham  boarding-school,  where  one  of  bis  siiui 
was  a  pupil,  is  probably  true.  The  fbilovin 
extracts  exhibit  the  principal  passages  d 
rectly  bearing  upon  the  courtship^  so  far  i 
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tbey  appear  in  the  correspondence.  We  give 
the  dates  where  we  can,  the  firat  being  soon 
after  the  expulsion  from  Oxford,  when  Shel- 
ley was  lodging  in  Poland  Street 

"  April  18th,  1811.— Miaa  Westbrook  has 
this  moment  called  on  me,  with  her  uster. 
It  certainly  was  very  kind  of  her.    Adieu  !  the 

post  gOCB. 

"  April  24ik,  1811.— Adieu!  I  am  going  to 
MiM  W.'s  to  dinner.  Her  fitther  is  out.  I 
will  write  to-morrow." 

April  28ih,  1811.— My  poor  little  friend 
has  been  ill,  her  sister  sent  for  me  the  other 
night.  I  found  her  on  a  couch  pale ;  her 
father  is  civil  to  me,  very  strangely ;  the  sister 
is  too  civil  by  half.  She  Iiegan  talking  about 
i'Amour.  I  philosophized,  and  the  youngest 
said,  she  had  such  a  headache,  that  she  could 
not  bear  conversation.  Her  nster  then  went 
away,  and  I  staid  till  half-past  twelve.  Her 
&ther  had  a  large  party  oelow,  he  mvited 
me ;  I  refused.  Yes !  The  fiend,  the  wretch, 
shall  fail!  Harriet  will  do  for  one  of  the 
crushera,  and  the  eldest  (Emily),  with  eome 
taming  will  do,  too.  They  are  both  very 
clever,  and  the  youngest  (my  friend)  is  amia- 
ble. Yesterday  she  was  better,  ti>4ay  her 
fother  compelled  her  to  go  to  Clapnam  j 
whither  I  have  conducted  her,  and  I  am  now 
returned." 

"Afay  nth,  1811.— Miss  Westbrook,  the 
elder,  I  have  beard  from  to-day ;  she  improves 
upon  acquaintance;  or  is  it_  only  when  con- 
trasted with  surrounding  indimrenoe  and 
degradation  ?  But  all  excellence  is  compara- 
tive— exists  by  comparison ;  I  have  therefore 
arighL  The  younger  is  in  prison  ;  there  is 
aometbing  in  her  more  noble,  yet  not  so  cul- 
tivated as  the  elder, — a  larger  diamond,  yet 
not  so  highly  polished.  Her  indifference  to, 
her  contempt  of,  surrounding  prqudice,  are 
oertamly  fine." 

The  folloiriDg  has  no  date,  but  it  seems  to 
have  beoi  written  in  Hay,  or  early  part  of 
June  1811.  About  the  inteipretation  to  be 
put  upon  it  we  are  not  sure.  Acoording  to 
Mr.  Hogg,  Shelley  often  wrote  poeticaUtf, 
that  is  with  little  or  any  foundation  in  &cL 

"  I  shall  certainly  come  to  York,  hut  Bar- 
riet  Wettbrook  will  dedde  whether  now  or  in 
three  weeks.  Her  father  has  persecuted  her 
in  a  most  horrible  war,  by  endeavoring  to 
compel  her  to  go  to  school.  She  asked  my 
advice :  resistance  was  the  answer,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  essayed  to  mollify  Mr.  W. 
in  vain !  And  in  consequence  of  my  advice 
ale  lUB  thrown  heraelf  upon  my  {woteetion. 

'*  1  set  off  fbr  London  on  Monday.  How 
flattcriiw  a  distinction!  I  am  thinking  ot  ten 
million  tliinga  at  once. 
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"  What  have  I  said  ?  I  declare,  quite  ludi- 
crous. I  advised  her  to  resist.  She  wrote  to 
say  that  re«Btance  was  useless,  but  that  she 
would  fly  with  me,  and  threw  herself  upon 
my  protection.  We  shall  have  £200  a  year ; 
when  we  find  it  run  short,  we  must  five,  I 
suppose,  upon  love.  Gratitude  and  admira* 
tion,  all  demand,  that  I  should  love  her  far* 
ever.  We  shall  see  you  at  York.  I  will  near 
your  ai^uments  for  matrimonialism,  by  which 
I  am  now  almost  conrinced.  I  can  get  lodg- 
ings at  York,  I  suppose." 

The  following  has  nrither  date  nor  pkoe, 
but  is  of  the  same  time. 

"  I  will  write  to-morrow.  I  am  now  called 
to  Miss  Westbrook.  I  was  too  hasty  in  tell- 
ing my  first  unfavorable  impression :  is  a 
very  clever  girl,  though  rather  a^eted.  No! 
I  do  not  know  that  she  is.  I  have  been  with 
her  to  Clnpham.  I  will  tell  you  an  anecdote. 
Harriet  Westbrook  has  returned  thither,  as  I 
mentioned.  They  will  not  speak  to  her ;  her 
schoolfellows  will  not  even  reply  to  her  ques- 
tions ;  she  is  called  an  abandoned  wretch, 
and  universally  hated,  which  she  remunerates 
with  the  calmest  contempt.  My  third  sister, 
Helen,  is  the  onlv  exception.  She,  in  spite 
of  the  infamy,  will  speak  to  Miss  Westbrook* 
because  she  cannot  see.  how  she  has  done 
;  wrong.  There  are  some  hopes  of  this  dear 
little  girl ;  she  would  be  a  divine  little  sdmt 
of  infidelity,  if  I  could  get  hold  of  her." 

The  following  account  of  the  elopement 
from  London  is  given  in  a  letter  of  recollec- 
tions, written  for  the  purpose  of  this  work  bv 
C.  H.  G. — apparently  Mr.  Grove,  Shelley's 
cousin. 

"  When  Bysshe  finally  came  to  town  to 
elope  with  Miss  W.,  he  came,  as  usual,  to 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  I  was  his  companion 
on  his  visits  to  her,  and  finally  accompanied 
them  early  one  morning, — I  forget  now  the 
month,  or  the  date,  but  it  might  have  been 
September, — in  a  hackney-coach  to  the  Green 
Dragon,  in  OracechurcE  Street,  where  we  re- 
mained all  day,  till  the  hour  when  the  mail- 
coaches  start,  when  they  departed  in  the 
northern  mail  for  York." 

It  has  generally  been  said  that  the  mar- 
riage took  place  at  Gretna  Green.  Mr.  Ho^ 
says  it  was  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  soon  after 
joined  them  ;  and  his  account  seems  too  cir- 
cumstantial for  the  possibility  of  mistake. 

"  Shelley  and  his  future  had  travelled  from. 
London  to  Edinbut^h  by  the  mail  without 
Btopjong.  A  young  Scotch  advocate  was 
their  companion  in  the  coach  for  part  of  the 
way ;  he  was  an  agreeable  obliging  perstm. 
Shelley  confided  to  nim  the  ol^ect  ox  his  jour- 
ney and  asked  fait  advice. 
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"  The  young  Uw)'er  told  the  young  poet ' 
how  to  get  married.  They  followed  hlR  di- 
rectionfl,  nnd  were  married  on  their  arrival  in 
Edinbui^th — how  or  where  I  never  heard. 
Harriet  had  some  marriage  lines,  which  she 
sent  to  her  father.   I  never  saw  them." 

The  letter  which  took  Mr.  Hogg  from  York 
"jo  E^nburgh,  was  written  by  Shelley  in 
Yo^,  as  the  mail  changed  horses.  It  an- 
nouncei  trouble  as  veil  as  hapinneBs. 

**  My  dearest  fiiend — ^Direct  to  the  Edin- 
burgh PottKtffice — my  own  name.  I  pesa  to- 
night with  the  mail.  Harriet  is  with  me. 
We  are  in  a  slight  pecuniary  distress.  We 
shall  have  Beventy-five  pounds  on  Sundav, 
until  when  can  you  send  ten  pounds  ?  Divide 
it  in  two. 

"  Yours,  Perct  Shelley." 

Of  the  person  of  Harriet  Westbrook  Mr. 
spcaki  highly — rapturously,  and  thus 
of  .h«  mental  acquirements. 

'*It  has  been  represented  hy  reckless  or  ill- 
infbrmed  biograpnera  that  Harriet  was  illite- 
rate, and  therefore  she  was  not  a  fit  compan- 
ion for  Shetley.  The  representation  is  not 
correct ;  she  had  been  well  educated ;  and  as 
the  cofTee-house  peonle  [her  father  was  a  re- 
tired inn  or  hotel-keener]  could  not  have 
taught  her  more  than  ttiey  knew  themselves, 
which  was  little  or  nothing,  she  muKt  have  re- 
ceived her  education  at  whool;  and  she  was 
unquestionnlily  a  credit  to  the  establishment. 

"  Drawing  she  had  never  learned,  at  least 
she  gave  no  indications  of  taste  or  skill  in 
that  department;  her  proficiency  in  munic 
was  moderate,  and  she  seemed  to  have  no 
very  decided  natural  talent  for  it ;  her  accom- 
plisnmpnts  were  slight ,-  but  with  regnt^  to 
Acquirements  of  higher  importance,  for  her 
years  she  was  exceedingly  well  read.  I  have 
seldom,  if  ever,  met  with  a  girl  who  had  read 
so  much  as  she  had,  or  who  had  so  strong  an 
inclination  for  reading.       •       •  • 

"  Hpr  reading  was  not  of  a  frivolous  de- 
scription ;  she  did  not  like  light  still  less 
trifling  ephemeral  productions.  Morality  was 
her  favorite  theme.  She  found  mont  pleasure 
in  works  of  a  high  ethical  tone.  Telemachus 
and  Belisarius  were  her  chosen  companions, 
and  other  compositions  of  the  same  leaven 
but  of  less  cclel>rity. 

"  She  was  fond  of  reading  aloud,  and  she 
read  remarkably  well,  very  correctly,  and 
with  a  clear,  distinct,  agreeable  voice,  and 
oflen  em|ihalicaUy.  She  was  never  weary 
of  this  exercise,  never  fatigued ;  she  never 
ceased  of  her  own  accord,  and  left  off  read- 
ing only  on  some  interruption.  She  has 
read  to  me  for  hours  and  hours;  whenever 
we  were  alone  together  she  took  up  a  book 
and  began  to  tead,  ot  mow  cnmxoawV^  wad 


aloud  from  the  work,  whaterer  it  mfjiA 
which  she  was  reading  to  herself.  IT  i 
body  entered  the  room,  she  ceased  to  r 
aloud,  but  recomroenced  the  moment  lie 
tired.  I  was  grateful  for  her  kindnni; 
has  read  to  me  grave  and  excellent  t» 
innumerable.  If  some  few  of  these  wer 
little  wearisome,  on  the  whole  I  pni 
greatly  by  her  lectures." 

Their  married  life  seenu  to  have  b 
happy  for  some  two  years  or  more,  iriM 
something  rather  felt  than  seen,  and  *i 
very  indications  are  dim,  snred  to  shadn 
Posubly,  the  coolness  originated  with  9 
ley's  acquamtance  with  Oie  Godwins.  1 
only  evidence  upon  the  matter,  is  this  aeeo 
by  Mr.  Hogg  ti  what  he  saw  one  day  *i 
he  called  with  Shelly  at  Godwin's  in  h 
1814,  with  which  the  present  if»yfyl— t 
the  life  really  closea. 

"  He  contl'.ued  his  uneasy  promeiiM 
and  I  stood  reading  the  names  of  old  fi 
lisli  authors  on  the  backs  of  the  Teoers 
volumes,  when  the  door  was  partially  i 
soflly  opened.  A  thrilling  voice  eti 
*  Shelley ! '  A  tlirilHng  Toice  snsww 
'Mnryf'  And  he  darted  out  of  the  rod 
like  on  arrow  from  the  bow  cf  the  &r-tiu 
I  iny  king.  A  very  young  female,  fair  ■ 
!  fair-haired,  pale  indeed,  and  with  a  jiaa 
look,  wearing  a  frock  of  tartan,  an  mm 
dress  in  London  at  that  time,  had  calMlu 
out  of  the  room.  He  was  absent  t  w 
short  time — a  minute  or  two  :  and  tbca  i 
turned.  'Godwin  is  out;  there  is  nout 
waiting.'  So  we  continued  our  walk  alo 
Holbom." 

"  Firat  thoughts  are  best,"  The  tenia 
of  these  volumes  is  rather  to  support  t 
earlier  than  the  later  judgment  upon  SbeH 
We  do  not  mean  to  the  extent  of  SouUir 
"  Satanic  School,"  or  the  dark  insinuioe 
of  the  Quarterly  Beview  under  GJ* 
management,  or  the  alarm  which  Byiv 
friends  (of  all  people  in  the  world)  feltwh 
they  found  he  had  l>ecome  the  familiar  i 
quaintance  of  the  author  of  Queen  Mab.  I 
unless  Shelley  had  changed,  which  he  mn 
have  done  as  he  grew  older,  he  was  •eani 
entitled  to  the  encomiums  that  from  sm 
eight  or  ten  years  afler  his  death  have  ana 
.  been  bestowed  upon  his  personal  character. 
I  creature  of  impulse  he  was  beyond  all  dod 
I  doing  always  whatever  the  moment  inspire 
but  before  impulse  is  to  be  received  as  aa  < 
cuse  for  conduct,  we  must  look  to  the  nata 
and  consequences  of  the  impulses.  In  m 
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teiB  of  Aishion  they  are  of  no  account ;  in 
social  intercourse  not  of  much.  Where  duty 
is  involved,  or  the  ioteresls  or  happiness  of 
others,  these  impulses  become  of  the  last 
importance.  It  will  not  do  to  plead  impulse 
as  a  defence  of  misconduct,  any  more  than 
conscientious  motives.  Men  are  responsible 
for  their  consciences,  and  equally  so  for  their 
impulses,  when  they  lead  to  action ;  and  we 
fear  that  Shelley  as  he  appears  in  his  own 
letters  and  Mr.  Hogg's  descriptions  was  ut- 
terly indifferent  as  to  the  effect  of  his  con- 
duct, and  had  little  other  motive  of  action 
than  his  own  evanescent  likes  and  dislikes. 
Mr.  Ho^  admits  that  he  was  impulsively 
poetic  in  statement,  and  gives  a  curious  in- 
stance or  two  of  wh^  looks  extremely  like 
diiect  ^ing  in  &cL  It  has  been  said  that 
much  of  Shelley's  convention-defying  pro- 
ceedings, originated  less  in  convidion  than 
in  vanily — he  wished  to  startle  the  world. 
Assuredly  bis  principles  hung  loose  upon 
him ;  thus  while  Queen  Mab  was  on  the  an- 
vil, we  hear  of  his  "  going  to  take  the  Sacra- 
ment." In  society  he  seems  to  liave  taken 
liberties  which  amounted  to  impertineneies, 
and  not  always  in  the  most  decorous  way. 
There  is  a  discreditable  letter  to  Mr.  Hogg, 
(volume  1,  p>ge>  404-408,)  the  larger  por- 
tion of  whidi  Kerns  evidently  to  refer  to  his  \ 
once  fevorite  sister  Elizabeth,  who  ]jke  him-  i 
self  was  poetical ;  and  the  sole  excuse  for  the  I 
following  (If  true)  would  be  impulsiveness  in 
Shelley  proceeding  to  aberration  of  mind. 

"  Matrimony,  I  know,  is  a  word  dear  to  you. 
Does  it  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  hidden 
strings  of  rapture — awaken  divine  anticipa- 
tion ?  Is  it  not  the  most  horrible  of  all  the 
means  wliich  the  world  has  had  recourse  to, 
to  bind  the  noble  to  itself?  Yet  this  is  the 
subject  of  her  ^hia  sister's]  constant  and 
pointed  panegyric.  It  is  in  vain  that  I  seek 
to  talk  to  her.  It  is  in  vain  that  I  represent, 
or  rather  endeavor  to  represent,  the  JutUity  of 
the  world's  opinion. 

"'This,  then,  is  the  honorable  advice  of  a 
brother!'  '  It  is  the  disinterested  represent- 
ation of  a  friend!*  To  which,  unanswered, 
followed  a  sneer  and  an  affected  sportiveness 
of  gayety  that  admitted  of  no  reply." 

Much  of  Shelley's  preuliarity  has  been  as- 
cribed to  hia  father's  treatmeot;  bther  and 
son  were  certainly  a  very  ill-aasorted  pair.  It 
is,  however,  by  no  means  dear  that  the  poet 
would  have  agreed  better  with  anybody  else. 
Both  hia  gcandlstber  and  his  father  come  out 


in  Mr.  Hogg^a  pages  better  than  in  Med- 
win's.  We  miss  the  air  disUngui  which 
Medwin  says  the  foth«r  could  put  off  and 
on  as  occasion  served  " ;  but  we  hear  nothing 
of  the  gross  profligacy,  and  really  little  of 
the  harshness  ascril>ed  to  him.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  Shelley  at  the  time  spoken 
of  did  not  appear  to  the  old  Whig  country 
gentlemen  as  he  did  to  the  world  towards 
the  close  of  his  life — as  the  etherial  poet,  for 
whose  eccentricities  of  genius  great  allow- 
ances were  to  be  made,  but  as  a  wilful  and 
disobedient  son  who  opposed  the  wbbes  of 
his  parents,  strove  to  moke  his  sisters  as  bad 
as  himself,  who  conducted  himself  defiantly 
at  the  University,  and  ended  by  getUng  ex- 
pelled for  Atheism,  at  a  time  when  even  Tom 
Painc's  Deism  was  overt  rebellun  against 
church,  state,  and  society  in  general.  Yet 
kinder  men  than  Sir  Timothy  is  described  to 
have  been,  might  not  have  written  a  milder 
letter  under  the  circumstances  of  the  expul- 
sion than  he  did,  whatever  criticism  may  say 
as  to  its  composition. 

•'Miller's  Hotel,  April  5,  1811. 
"  My  dear  Boy — I  am  unwilling  to  receive 
and  act  on  the  information  you  gave  me  on 
Sunday,  as  the  ultimate  determination  of 
your  mind.  The  disgrace  which  hangs  over 
you  is  most  serious,  and  though  I  have  felt  as 
a  father,  and -sympathised  in  the  misfortune 
which  your  criminal  opinions  and  improper 
octs  have  begot ;  yet,  you  must  know,  that  I 
have  a  duty  to  perform  to  my  own  charactn', 
as  well  ns  to  your  ^'oung  brother  and  sisters. 
Above  all,  my  feelings  as  a  Cbrltoiau  require 
from  me  a  decided  and  firm  conduct  towards 
you. 

"  If  you  shall  require  aid  or  assistance  from 
m© — or  any  protection — you  must  please 
yourself  to  me : 

"  Ist.  To  go  immediately  to  Field  Place, 
and  to  abstain  from  all  communication  with 
Mr.  Flog^  for  some  considerable  time. 

"  2nd.  That  you  shall  place  yourself  under 
the  care  and  society  of  such  gentleman  as  I 
shall  appoint,  and  attend  to Itls  instructions 
and  directions  he  shall  give. 

"These  terms  are  so  necessary  to  your 
well-being,  and  to  the  value  which  I  cannot 
but  entertain,  that  you  may  abandon  your 
errors  and  present  uniiisttfibte  and  wicked 
opinions,  that  I  am  resolved  to  withdraw  my- 
self from  you,  and  leave  you  to  the  punish- 
ment and  misery  that  belongs  to  the  wicked 
pursuit  of  an  opinion  so  diabolical  and  wicked 
as  that  which  you  have  dared  to  declare,  if 
you  shall  not  accept  the  proposals.  I  shall 
go  home  on  Tbursaay. 
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"  I  am  your  aflbetionate  and  most  afflicted 
Father,  T.  Shellet." 

"Top.  B.  S." 

In  a  biographical  point  of  vieir  the  book  U 
poor.  There  is  a  trader  called  a  padcer,  one 
of  whose  functions  is  to  compreu  flimsy 
goods  into  a  small  space.  Under  hydraulic 
pressure  the  contents  of  a  haystack  occupy 
very  little  room  in  the  vessel's  "  hold,"  with- 
out any  real  loss  of  weight  or  Eubstance.  So 
it  is  with  muslins,  and  many  other  looae-tex- 
tured  articles.  The  want  of  some  such  oper^ 
•tor  on  literary  lucubrations  of  an  over  exu- 
berant kind  is  continually  felt,  and  very 
decidedly  so  in  the  cose  of  Mr.  Hogg's  Life 
<(f  Shdley,  Not  only  does  he  print  letters 
^  a  trii^  kind  which  illustrate  nothing, 
but  many  whose  pith  would  have  answered 
every  purpou,  and  which  are  biographical 
materialst  not  biography.  His  own  indul- 
gences in  incidental  and  illustrative  matter 
are  frequently  considerable,  and  often  running 
into  bad  taste  or  prejudiced  vulgarity.  Long 
comment  is  introduced  on  nothing  in  particu- 
lar that  we  can  see.  When  any  though  tor 
thinking  about  thought  occurs  to  Mr.  Hogg 
away  he  goes  across  country  into  a  disserta- 
tion. The  work  cannot  properly  be  called  a 
yfe  Bt  all.  There  is  no  plan,  no  complete- 
ness. It  does  not  tell  a  continuous  story; 
the  writer  rarely  avails  himself  of  the  infoiv 
mation  already  before  the  public  either  to 
embody  or  to  reflect  Of  Uie  growth  of 
Shelley's  poetical  mind  and  of  the  progress 


of  his  early  prose  or  poetical  works  we  hv 
no  critical  account,  and  not  much  acta  ant  i 
all.  The  book,  so  fiur  as  Shelley  is  conceiw 
is  mainly  Mr.  lliomas  Jefferaoa  Hogg's  rrm 
niscences  of  the  poet  «nd  his  wife,  with  tfi 
letters  addrened  to  himself  or  that  b* 
come  into  his  posaenion,  the  whole  beti^  ac 
companied  by  comments  occasionally  ihren 
and  racy,  but  quite  as  frequently  longwiodo 
and  ineffective.  About  his  regard  for  Ske] 
ley  and  his  wish  to  do  him  the  fullest  jinca 
there  is  no  question ;  but  his  taste,  ha  p^^ 
judices,  and  a  singular  turn  of  mind.  Ru- 
der it  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard  tgm< 
his  representations.  £ven  as  to  any  jndf 
ment  of  Shelley,  not  formed  from  his  on 
writing  or  the  barest  foots,  we  oi^t  to  n- 
member  that  the  representation  comes  to  a 
through  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg. 

But  Shelley  and  his  concerns  sn  by  bo 
mesns  the  only  subject  of  the  TohnuL 
Mr.  contrives  to  exhibit  himself  u 

often  as  posuble  in  the  narrative.  A  good 
part  of  the  book  consists  of  his  own  remlnii' 
cences  of  him&elf  and  his  doings.  Thex  in 
themselves  are  not  all  bad ;  frequently  nrj 
real  or  curious.  There  are  good  stoiHi; 
anecdotes  of  remarkable  or  singular  mn; 
accounts  of  pedestrian  and  other  joamen 
made  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  with  gntma 
complaints  of  inns  and  their  accommodsUni. 
Many  of  these  things  are  not  without  t  cnn- 
ouB  mterest,  hut  the^-  are  out  of  place,  ud 
encumber  a  work  which  is  long  enoi^ h  widk- 
out  them. 


A  ConiH    UBBD    AS   A  BOAT. — A  Dntch 

seaman  being  condemned  for  a  crime,  hia  pun- 
iflhmont  woe  changed,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be 
left  on  St.  Helen's  Island.  This  uuhappy  per- 
son representing  to  himself  the  horror  of  that 
Bolitade  much  twyond  what  it  really  was,  fell  in- 
to a  doapair  that  made  him  attempt  the  strangest 
ac^on  that  ever  woe  beard  of. 

There  had  that  day  been  interred  in  the  same 
island  an  officer  of  tlio  ship.  This  seaman  took 
up  the  body  out  of  the  comn,  and  having  made 
s  kind  of  rudder  of  the  upper  hoard  of  it,  ven- 
tured himself  to  sea  in  it.  It  happened  fortn- 
nately  for  him  to  bo  so  great  a  calm  that  the  ship 
lay  as  it  were  immovable  within  a  league  and 
half  of  the  island,  but  his  companions  seeing  so 


I  Strang  a  kind  of  boat  floating  on  tfw  wattr, 
I  imagined  they  saw  a  epectre,  and  were  not  a  Et- 
tie  startled  at  the  resolntion  of  the  man,  rto 
dunt  hazard  himself  upon  that  element  is  tlirrc 
boards  slightly  nailed  together,  which  a  bbsU 
wave  might  have  overturned,  though  he  hs^  so 
confi^nce  to  be  received  by  those  who  had  « 
lately  sentenced  him  to  death.  Acwrdinriv  it 
was  put  to  the  qne8ti<«i  whether  be  shoQldMl^ 
ceived  or  n<4,  and  some  would  have  the  scntwKt 
put  in  execution  ;  bat  at  last  they  cooclodod  u 
mitiorem,  and  he  was  taken  aboard,  and  csbk 
afterwards  to  Holland,  where  he  lived  in  die 
town  of  Kom,  and  related  to  maov  how  miraci- 
lously  God  had  delivered  him. — ^^ondoUs. 
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From  Household  Words. 
NEW  WHEELS  WITHIN  WHEELS. 
The  article  entitled  the  First  Idea  of  Ev- 
erything, in  our  last  number,  abundantly 
showed  that  there  may  be,  literally  and  ma- 
terially, nothing  new  under  the  Sun ;  yet,  so 
many  new  fiicts,  prindples,  and  laws,  are  al- 
most dafly  coming  to  light,  that  the  world  is 
in  no  want  of  novelties.  Than,  a  new  branch 
of  phyi;ic8  has  of  Iste  years  been  inaugurated 
bjr  the  discovery  of  wnat  is  colled  the  spbeiv 
oidal  state  of  matter.  When  we  baa  got 
as  far  as  steam  and  gas,  we  fancied  we  bad 
&thomed  the  uttermost  secrets  of  nature; 
but  now,  marvels  which  a  writer  of  fiction 
would  hardly  dare  to  introduce  into  a  fairy 
tale  or  a  legend,  turn  out  to  be  incontestably 
and  demonstrably  true.  For  instance,  a 
bold  experimentalist — some  people  night 
call  him  an  impudent  quack — set  his  heart  on 
inanufiacturing  a  lump  of  ice.  And  where 
does  be  succeed  in  making  it !  Of  all  pre- 
posterous places  in  the  world,  he  produces  it 
uiude  a  glowing  crucible  standing  in  a  heated 
fiimace  ;  the  heat  of  the  furnace  moreover  not 
being  the  gentle  temperature  which  bakers 
use  to  reduce  beef  and  potatoes  to  a  savory 
dish  nicely  browned  and  with  the  gravy  in, 
but,  a  chemist's  white  heat ;  and  the  oit  of  ice 
80  turned  out  is  not  a  half-melted  hailstone 
which  you  would  suck  with  pleasure  (if  clean) 
after  a  summer  afternoon's  thunder-storm, 
but  a  diabolical  little  tump  of  such  intense 
coldness  that  you  would  take  it  to  be  the  con- 
centration of  a  whole  RuBnian  winter,  or  an 
essential  ice^rop  distilled  out  of  the  very 
North  Pole  itself  The  performer  of  the  feat 
is  Monsieur  P.  H.  Boutigney  (d'Evreus). 
member  of  various  learned  and  scientific  so- 
cieties, and  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
wbo  has  proved  by  experiment  on  his  own 
proper  person — ana  his  friends  have  not  hes- 
itated to  follow  his  example — that  thejudi- 
dal  tests,  or  ordeals  of  former  ages,  by  red- 
hot  iron,  by  boiling  water  or  oil,  and  other 
ingenious  means  of  torture  which  have  been  in 
use  at  diverse  epochs  amongst  almost  every 
nation  under  the  sun — he  has  demonstrated 
that  these  fearful,  fiery  trials  may  have  been 
triumphantly  passed  through  and  undergone, 
without  any  exercise  of  charlatanism  or  trick- 
ery on  the  part  of  the  actors,  and  also  with- 
out any  supernatural  int«ferenc»  beyond  the 
influence  of  physical  lawi  which  have  always 
been  in  operation  and  do  act  to  ibe  present 
day.  Occult  powers  of  nature  they  may  have 
hitherto  been,  but  natural  powers  they  ever 
remain. 

One  Adurahad  Mabrasphand,  a  priest  of 
Zoroaster,  wishing  to  convince  the  dtssentera 
and  infidels  of  bis  day  of  the  superior  truth 
and  holiness  of  his  faith,  proposed  that  on 
hit  naked  body  there  should  be  poured  eight- 
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een  pounds  of  melted  copper  hot  from  the 
iumace,  on  the  condition  that,  if  be  received 
no  harm,  disbelievers  should  bow  and  yield 
their  credence  in  the  presence  of  so  great  a 
prodigy.  The  Dictionnaire  Hislorique,  which 
tells  ttie  tale,  adds  that  the  trial  was  reported 
to  have  been  made  with  sucb  complete  suc- 
cess, that  all  the  sceptics  were  incontinently 
converted. 

Is  this  a  gross  &ble  or  is  it  only  an  unex- 
plained fact  P  Most  readers  are  tempted  to 
treat  it  as  a  coarse  and  vulgar  atory  utterly 
repugnant  to  common  sense.  But  many 
things  which  common  sense  has  scornfully 
rejected  have  found  a  refuge  and  a  resting 
place  in  the  realms  of  science.  In  proof  m 
the  fact,  we  have  only  to  go  back  to  the  in- 
fancy of  steam,  gas,  and  electricity. 

M.  Boutigny  regards  the  anecdote  as  an 
undoubted  fact ;  and  however  improbable  it 
really  is,  nevertheless,  perfectly  veracious  and 
historical.  Many  credible  things,  he  remarks, 
are  false  j  and  many  inmdiule  things  are 
true.  It  is  hardly  worth  disputing  now 
whether  the  hard-named  apostle  of  Zoroas- 
ter's creed  enjoyed  his  hot  copper  shower 
bath  or  not,  because  M.  Boutigny  backs  his 
opinion  l^'  personal  proof  of  the  possibility 
of  the  case.  He  has  plunged  (he  writes)  a 
finger  or  his  hands,  several  times,  into  a 
mould  of  incandescent  metal,  frightful  to  look 
at.  He  has  repeated  the  experiment  with 
silver,  bronze,  and  lead,  and  the  result  has 
been  completely  identical;  the  same  sensa- 
tion, and  bo  burning — except  in  an  instance 
which  he  mentions  afterwards.  He  adds, 
that  by  wetting  the  finger  with  eiher  before 
plunging  it  into  melted  lead,  a  feeling  of  chil- 
UnesB  is  ex^rienced.  By  wetting  the  finder 
with  water,  it  may  be  plunged  with  impuni^ 
into  tallow  heated  to  three  hundred  degrees 
of  centegrade.  Reaumur's  .  thermometer 
takes  meting  ice  for  its  zero,  or  BtarUDg* 

Kint,  and  is  graduated  into  eighty  degrees 
tween  that  and  boiling  water.  The  centi- 
grade thermometer  more  conveniently  divides 
the  same  interval  into  a  hundred  degrees. 
The  tallow,  therefore,  into  which  it  pleased 
M.  Boutigny  to  thrust  his  finger  as  merrily 
as  litile  Jack  Horner  put  in  hie  thumb  and 
pulled  out  a  plum,  was  exactly  three  times  as 
not  as  boiling  water.  In  like  manner,  an  in- 
truxive  finger  or  thumb  may  be  plunged  with 
equal  safety  into  boiling  water,  after  having 
been  wetted  with  ether. 

M.  Boutigny's  bold  experiment  had  been 
forestalled  by  M.  Alphonse  Michel,  who 
passed  his  finger,  without  any  previous  pre- 
caution, through  a  jet  of  glowing  melted  metal, 
as  it  flowed  from  the  furnace.  Ailer  the 
Messieurs  Boutigny  and  Michel,  the  iact  has 
been  repealed  and  verified  by  the  illustirous 
natural  pbQosoidker,  M.  Despreta;  by  M. 
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BMdouit,  whose  recklessness  alonned  M. 
BouUgnv  himself i  by  M.  A.  Perrey,  profes- 
Bor  orXatural  Philosophy  at  Lyons  j  hy  M.  | 
le  Docteur  LiRal  of  Diepjte  ;  and  by  M.  Come, 
Professor  at  Ijival,  who  relates  that  his  friend 
M.  Covlet  was  the  first  to  begin  handling  the 
dangerouR  playthings,  that  they  passed  their  | 
fingers  through  jets  of  cast  iron,  and  that ; 
they  plunged  their  hands  into  moulds  and ' 
crucibles  full  of  melted  iron  that  had  just  I 
been  tapped,  and  whose  radiated  heat  was 
scarcely  supportable  at  a  considerable  disunce.  I 
They  varied  their  experiments  for  more  than  [ 
a  couple  of  hours.    Madame  Covlet,  who  wna 
present,  allowed  her  little  daughter,  a  child  | 
«ghl  or  ten  years  old,  to  put  her  hand  into  a  ■ 
erudble  full  of  gloning  melted  iron,  which 
was  done  with  impunity.   When  their  hands  • 
were  immersed  in  the  melted  metal,  aiter 
making  use  of  sulphurous  acid  as  the  previ- 
ous moistening  liquid,  every  one  of  this  ven- 
turesome party  expnience'd  a  aensation  <tf 
cold. 

The  origin  of  M.  Boutigny's  apparently 
reckless  ex^iosure  of  his  person  to  the  dan- 
ger of  burning  and  even  consumption  by  fire, 
and  the  first  hint  of  the  principles  on  which 
he  explains  its  possibility,  was  as  complete  an 
accident  as  Newton's  discovery  of  gravitation 
from  the  fall  of  an  apjile.  One  evening. 
Monsieur  B.  was  experimentalising  on  the 
relative  densities  of  various  starches.  He  iiut 
some  ether  into  a  glass  vessel  called  an 
iprouvette ;  he  then  added  the  starch,  closetl 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  with  the  tip  fif  his  fore- 
finger, and   shook   it  violently.     He  next 

S laced  the  ^prouvette  on  its  stand,  and  noted 
le  time  the  starch  took  to  precipitate.  That 
which  was  prcci])itBted  the  quickeft,  was  ei- 
ther the  most  bulky  of  equal  density,  or  the 
densest  of  equal  bulk ;  and  this  result  suf- 
ficed'for  the  special  object  which  he  wanted 
to  attain. 

As  the  ether  which  he  employed  for  each 
experiment  was  very  small  in  quantity,  he 
threw  it  out  into  a  fire-place,  in  which  were 
lome  brands  of  wood  that  still  retained  their 
heat.  Every  time  that  the  other  fell  upon  a 
brand,  a  beautiful  blue  light  streamed  from 
It,  which  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
ordinary  flame  of  ether.  The  ])henomenon 
atrongly  excited  his  curiosity,  and  induced 
him  to  repeat  the  experiment  bv  daylight, 
and  in  crucibles.  Consequently,  he  sllgntly 
heated  a  platina  crucible  over  a  spirit-lamp, 
and  poured  into  it  a  few  drops  of  ether. 
These  assumed  a  spherical  form,  and  without 
moistening  the  crucible  thai  held  them.  The 
crucible,  removed  to  a  dark  place,  was  found 
to  be  full  of  beautiful  blue  vapors,  llie  ex- 
perimenter discovered,  by  means  of  a  slip  of 
blue  test-paper  ({lapier  de  tournesol),  that  the 
internal  temperature  of  the  crucible  was  very 
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high,  vhilKt  that  of  the  little  aphmid  vnTm 
it  was  xery  low.  In  fact,  the  sUp  of  fUft 
turned  brown  in  the  crtiable,  vhilst  its  a 

tremity,  plunged  in  the  ether-spheroid,  r 
mained  perfectly  intact. 

Such  was  the  hazard  or  lucky  acriden 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  spuekoim 
STATE.    Its  author  doett  not  say  that  nmik 
accidents  have  not  happened  to  others  abid 
the  same  time.    He  asnumes  to  be  no  nw 
than  the  secretary  and  tJie  interjireter  of  i 
chance  event    At  first,  he  traced  outiw 
row  circle  connected  with  this  phentHserxa 
every  point  of  which  he  proposed  to  exfin 
successively  ;  hut  he  soon  found  that  ibe  tir 
ele  widened  every  day,  till  at  hut  heisoli!^ 
to  confess  that  it  is  boundless.    Without  y» 
sumption,  he  Tentures  to  assert,  that  the  & 
covery  opens  a  wide  career  to  phyttica! 
chemical  experiments,  and  is  likely  to  bria| 
about  important  modificalions  in  several  tht» 
ries,  which,  in  the  actual  state  of  Ectence,  at 
regarded  as  sufficient  and  true.    And  thm  i 
scientific  revolution,  or  at  least  a  great  Hef 
in  advance,  will  be  owing  to  the  precipiutlw 
of  a  few  grains  of  notato-stnrcb.    F«  *Jw 
thousandth  time,  we  find  the  greatest  rml:i 
brought  about  by  the  Rli^htest  cause*.  Tt» 
blowmg-up   of  steam-boilers,   whwier  fer 
'boats  or  mr  locomotives,  is  to  be  rmdmd 
I  n^xt  to  impossible.    The  myster}'  of  firc'^jslit 
I  from  heaven  will  be  explained ;  meteorol<i{:iA 
I  will  have  to  erase  from  their  chapter  oa 
I  nine,  a  form  of  meteor  which  bos  no  aniiiRy 
to  lightning  proi>er,  namely  to  thai  itndi 
!  darts  in  straigiii  or  ugxag  lines.    Such  balk 
!  of  fire  will  henceforth  be  styled  "  spheroidd 
'  lightning."   The  indulgence  of  geolt^atal 
1  to  fie  intreated  for  a  new  theory  a*  to  "ie 
'  formation  of  coal,  which  is  more  than  xb- 
I  pected  to  have  a  completely  different  onjpi 
I  to  that  at  pre!<ent  assigned  to  it.    Ii  isfimpK 
I  a  carbonate  of  hydrogen  (carhure  dTiydro- 
gene)  condensed  and  passing  into  a  siibfrai<hl 
state,  and  so  precipitated  from  the  atmosphere 
during  its  gradual  i>roce88  of  coolin;;,  te<x» 
ago.    The  pre-adamite  plants  found  mixed 
up  therewith,  are  merely  accidental  addicioni 
swept  into  it,  at  a  long  posterior  epoch,  In 
floooB  and  watercourses.    In  short,  a  tou 
basin  is  simply  a  dish  of  stewed  vegetables 
of  which  the  sauce,  the  coal  itself,  is  tbc 
juimitive  basis.    To  have  curried  fowl.  tcjI 
or  fish,  you  first  prepare  the  curry  itself,  sad 
then  add  the  thing  to  he  curried,  whatem  il 
may  be ;  exactly  so  of  the  palms  .ind  tree- 
ferns  found  in  coal-mines,  and  of  the  renta- 
ble tissue  which  the  micratcope  delects  iii  tbf 
substance  of  the  coal  itself.    Coal  is  a  M>eda 
of  dark-colored  mayonnaise  invented  before 
cooks  or  kitchens  were  thought  of,  for  the 
preparation  of  preadamite  aalad.    The  ori|iD 
and  the  future  destiny  of  coal  are  thus  utnuned 
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up:  **Coal  came  fitom  the  atnosphen  by 
precipitation,  and  returns  to  the  atmoaphere 
by  combuBtion." 

Such  are  aamplea  of  what  may  be  deduced 
from  the  observation  of  a  drop  of  oold  water 
daodng  on  the  sur&ce  of  a  red-hot  iron  plate. 

The  npberoidal  state,  then — an  expression 
vhich  has  now  taken  its  permanent  place  in 
floientific  language — is  the  phrase  employed 
by  M.  Boutigny  to  denote  the  molecular 
modifications  of  matter,  whose  occurrence  he 
first  published  to  the  world  in  1842.  Those 
uodifieationa  conust  of  the  very  remarkable 
phenomena  presented  by  bodies  whkh  are 
thrown  on  aur&ces  heated  to  a  temperature 
higher  than  their  own  (the  respectiTe  bodies*) 
boiUt^  point.  Thus,  a  drop  of  liquid,  let  foil 
on  a  heated  metal  plate,  does  not  instantly 
off  in  vapor,  as  we  might  at  first  believe  that 
it  would  do,  but  remains  trembliiw  and  spin- 
ning, for  a  short  definite  time,  wittiout  suffer- 
ing any  visible  change  or  diminution.  The 
drop  has  passed  to  the  spheroidal  state.  At 
the  outset  of  the  studv  of  these  novel  facts,  it 
was  believed  that  a  white  heat,  or  something 
like  fifteen  hundred  degrees  of  centigrade, 
was  required  to  throw  water  into  the  spbe- 
Koidal  state;  M.  Boutigny  haa  demonstrated 
that  it  easily  acquires  those  conations  at  two 
hnnibed  degrees,  with  somewhat  greater  diffi- 
culty at  a  hundred  and  seventy-one  degrees, 
and  that  it  maintains  them  while  sinking  as 
low  as  one  hundred  and  forty-two  degrees. 

Bodies  in  the  spheriodal  state  differ  amaz- 
ingly from  the  same  bodies,  even  while  dis- 
playing merely  their  ordinary  properties. 
Take  liquids,  as  defined  bv  Lielng.  "  Liquid 
bodies,"  says  the  celebrated  chemist  of  Oiessen, 
*'  assume  the  form  of  the  vessels  which  hold 
them;  their  molecules  are  rery  moveable. 
When  they  are  at  rest,  their  surnce  becomes 
borixontal."  A  vessel  filled  with  ordinary 
liquid  of  a  tem]}erBture  diSbring  from  ita  own, 
jrndually  acquires  the  temperature  of  the 
Squid,  while  the  liquid  acquires  the  tempera- 
ture oif  the  vessel ;  in  short,  en  equilibrium  of 
temperature  is  rapidly  established  between 
tbam.  But  an  equtliiirium  <^  temperature 
cannqjt  be  established,  and  is  never  established, 
between  bodies  in  the  spheriodal  state  and 
the  vessels  which  contain  them.  This  de&ult 
of  equilibrium  alone  sufficee  to  prove  that  the 
present  theories  respecting  heat  are  defective 
and  incomplete.  M.  BouliKny  tells  us  that  a 
body  is  in  the  spheriodal  state  when  its 
temperature  remains  fixed  or  unchanged  upon 
a  sur&oe  with  which  it  has  no  contact,  and 
the  temperature  of  which  surface  may  be 
nuicd  indefinitely.  Kedproeally,  that  is,  turn- 
ing the  definition  the  other  wayt  all  bodies 
wwwe  temperature  remaina  unraanged  while 
reatiiw  on  a  sur&oe  with  which  they  have  no 
BotuaT contact,  and  the  temperature  of  which 
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surface  may  be  raised  indefinitely,  are  in  the 
spheroidal  state.  This  definition,  com|msing 
the  general  feet  to  which  the  Utie  of  Ute 
spheroidal  state  has  been  fpven,  after  years  of 
persevering  research,  is  based  upon  certain 
characteristic  principles  and  fundamental  prop- 
erties, a  few  of  which  may  be  briefly  indicated 
to  the  reader.  The  name  itself  is  derived 
from  the  rounded  form  assumed  by  matter  on 
a  surface  heated  to  a  certain  temperature. 

But  the  temperature  of  the  vessel,  in  whidi 
a  body  is  made  to  pass  into  the  spheroidal 
state,  must  be  pro]>ortionally  hwher,  according 
as  the  boiling-noint  of  that  body  is  higher. 
Now,  water  in  tne  spheroidal  state  evaporates 
filly  times  more  slowly,  even  in  a  capsule 
heated  to  two  hundred  d^rees  centigrade, 
than  it  does  by  ebulition  in  tne  ordinary  state 
of  liquid,  namely,  at  one  hundred  degrees 
merely.  The  temperature  of  bodies  in  the 
spheroidal  state  is  always  lower  than  thdr 
boiling-point,  whatever  may  be  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  vessel  containing  them.  M. 
Boutigny,  combining  these  facts  with  the  pro- 
portional law  for  water  which  he  discovered, 
succeeded  in  solving  the  singular  problem: 
Given  a  place  at  a  white-heat,  to  congeal 
water  thernn  instantly.  Our  own  distin- 
giushed  chemist,  Faraday,  haa  with  the 
greatest  fecility  effected,  in  virtue  of  the  sphe- 
roidal state,  a  hold  experiment  which  appears 
to  have  been  first  imagined  by  M.  Boutigny ; 
it  is  no  less  than  the  congelation  of  mercury 
inside  a  red-hot  crucible.  He  first  heated  to 
redness  a  platina  crucible;  he  put  into  it 
some  ether,  then  some  carbonic  acid,  and  into 
this  mixture  in  the  spheroidal  state  he 
plunged  a  metallic  capsule  containing  about 
thirty-one  grammes  of  mercury,  which  was 
forthwith  solidified  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  seconds.  It  was  marvellous  to  behold 
mercury,  plunged  into  a  red-4iot  cnidble,  come 
out  again  frozen  to  a  BoHd  lump.  Such  a  feat 
as  this  laat,  however,  performed  tnr  the  aid  of 
carbonic  acid,  cannot  be  undertaken  without 
danger  by  any  but  the  most  practised  hands. 

Bodies  in  the  ai^eroidal  atate  possess  the 
property  of  alinost  idMolntely  reflecting  (which 
implies  a  casting-off,  a  not-receiving  of)  radi- 
ated beat  This  very  remarkable  property  of 
such  bodies;  that  is,  that  they  absolutely 
refuse  to  take  in  caloric  from  without,  unless 
communicated  by  actual  contact,  oonflrms  the 
bold  hypothesis  of  the  age ;  namely,  that 
which  Herschel  first  put  forth  respecting  the 
temperature  and  phyaiod  constitution  of  the 
sun,  almost  provm^  that  our  ^reat  central 
globe  of  fire  la  habttaUe  by  bonga  like  ou^^ 
selves. 

All  bodies  are  e^Mble  tii  assuming  the 
spheroidal  state. 

There  is  no  contact  between  bo£es  in  the 
•|dienndal  itate  and  the  imftoewludi  throws 
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them  into  that  condiUon.  The  light  of  a 
candle  and  the  electric  spark  are  Tisible,  of 
course,  in  a  dnrkened  room,  between  the 
spheroid  and  the  heated  metat  plate.  Azotic 
acid  in  the  8i)heroidal  atote,  however  concen- 
trated, does  Qot  attack  Uie  hot  ulver  aur&ce 
on  which  it  resta,  although  it  would  immedi- 
ately corrode  a  slip  of  cold  silver  pment(4 
to  iL  The  fact  of  non-contact  can  be  further 
illustrated  by  an  experiment  which  may  al- 
most be  called  astronomical.  A  nearly  plane- 
bottomed  silver  capsule  ts  heated,  and  on  it  is 
poured  a  quantity  of  water,  sufficiently  con- 
ndersble  to  form  a  very  flattened  ellipsoid. 
An  iron,  or  better,  a  solid  silver  cylinder  of 
something  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
is  brought  to  a  white-heat  and  plunged  into 
the  middle  of  the  ellipsoid,  which  (contact 
being  impossible)  forms  around  the  cylinder  a 
ring,  which  bos  been  compared,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  to  the  ring  of  Saturn.  Haumrtius 
broacned  the  opinion  that  the  ring  of  Saturn 
oonsisted  of  congealed  water,  which  was  re- 
edved  in  its  day  as  a  great  absurdity.  With 
the  silver  cylinder  (to  avoid  the  oxide  which 
clings  to  an  iron  surbce)  and  with  water 
deeply  colored  black  or  blue,  the  resitlu  of 
this  experiment  became  still  more  precise  and 
remarkable. 

By  another  experiment,  aa  simple  as  it 
sounds  strange,  M.  Boutigny  resolves  the 
paradoxical  i)roblem :  Given  a  vessel  (a  small, 
very  thick,  hollow,  hemispherical  bowl  of 
silver),  to  fill  it  with  water  without  wetting  it, 
and  to  make  the  water  boil  by  cooling  the 
vessel  which  contains  it ! 

The  brilliant  experiment  of  the  combustion 
of  iron  in  oxygen  gas  is  a  common  s|)ectacle 
at  lectures  on  chemistry.  In  it,  the  globules 
of  melted  oxide  are  observed  to  traverse  the 
water  contained  in  the  jar,  and  to  become  in- 
crusted  in  the  very  substance  of  the  ^lass. 
In  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  it  is 
generally  stated  that  the  temj)erature  of  the 
globules  is  so  exceedingly  high,  that-,  after 
passing  throi^h  the  stratum  of  water,  they 
still  retain  eufncient  heat  to  eat  into  the  glass, 
which  they  cause  to  suffer  a  partial  fiuion. 
Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  temiierature  of 
these  globules  of  oxide  of  iron  is  verj-  high ; 
and  it  is  so,  because  they  pass  through  the 
water  without  bnng  wetted  by,  or  coming  in 
contact  with,  it;  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
they  are  able  to  penetrate  the  glass  by  melt- 
ing it  If  the  hot  drops  of  oxide  of  iron  were 
made  to  pass  through  a  deeper  stratum  of 
water,  they  would  become  wetted  during 
their  course,  of  which  fact  nodce  would  be 
given  by  a  peculiar  hissing  sound,  and  they 
would  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar  like  leaden 
ahot. 

Those  common  learned  toys.  Prince  Rupert's 
drops,  or  the  "larmes  BaUriques,"  whose 


sudden  disruption  oa  tbe  pressure  of  ibe 
tails  is  so  curious  and  startling  to  na 
beginners,  are  globules  of  melted  glass  ton* 
into  a  vessel  of  cold  water.  These  Balatii 
tears  remain  incandescent,  for  a  eertda  tiB 
without  the  water's  giving  any  sign  of  dall 
tion,  at  least  at  the  commeneemcot  d  A 
experiment. 

Bladunuths  are  fond  <^  making  a  diqfa 
which  conrists  in  throwing  a  few  diopi  i 
water  upon  amass  of  flowing  metal,  and  the 
striking  it  forcibly  with  their  hammer  si  ik 
spot  where  those  drops  are  lodged.  The  eoi 
sequence  is  a  violent  detonation.  It  is  entail 
that  the  blow  establishes  a  contact  betvce 
the  iron  and  the  water.  The  detonstka  i 
probably  caused  by  the  sudden  tramformitn 
of  the  spheroidal  water  into  steam;  and  tk 
iron  itself  is  polished  clean,  as  if  iu  oxid 
were  mechanically  removed  by  the  uplo£D| 
vapor. 

There  are  fiMts  perfbrmed  even  by  vil^ai 
such  as  lidiing  a  red-hot  poker  mdi  th 
toneue,  or  taking  the  heated  end  in  the  bat 
without  being  burnt,  which  are  ineiplidUe 
unless  recourse  be  had  to  the  propertiNd 
bodies  in  the  spheroidal  state.  But  tnethton 
of  such  phenomena  is  very  simple,  and  secorA 
with  tbe  laws  which  have  been  already  de 
tailed.  The  moisture  of  the  tongue  or  hnd 
passing  into  the  spheroidal  state,  prevenuill 
actual  contact  between  the  metal  sod  tht 
flesh.  That  fact  may  be  considered  si  po*- 
tively  established.  If  there  be  no  real  eoatact, 
a  bum  can  only  be  made  by  radiated  beat, 
which  must  be  confessed  to 'hare  eoomma 

E>wer  in  the  cases  of  which  we  are  speakiog. 
ut  if  radiated  heat  is  thrown  of  by  reflectia 
from  bodies  in  a  spheroidal  state  (wMA  it  ii) 
the  result  is  as  if  it  did  not  exist  at  aJl,  and 
the  operator  escapes  without  injury.  Pwbqii 
also  the  vital  force  may  have  some  tnlneiM 
in  the  preservation  of  organic  living  ttsnesi 
for,  there  exists  between  animated  natme  lai 
bodies  in  the  spheroidal  state  this  reirie 
markable  afflnity,  namely,  the  invariabi^^d 
their  temperature,  or  their  stable  equiBras 
in  respect  to  caloric.  The  list  of  similar  sb 
prising  phenomena  is  far  from  betog  « 
hausted.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  Kmita 
s]iace  allowed  to  this  article,  to  do  more  thai 
indicate  the  innumerable  and  extnmrdinar 
tricks  which  spheroidalised  material  can  pbj 
Moreover,  these  sort  of  aperiments  are  ■• 
always  without  danger.  For  instance,  if  jw 
were  to  plunge  your  finger  into  melted  meb 
at  the  moment  when  it  was  about  to  beccw 
solid,  you  might  have  it  caught  in  a  boiiBDj 
trap,  or  a  small  quantity  of  metal  might  n 
main  aticking  to  it  when  you  drew  it  out 
either  of  which  accidents  would  inflict  seven 
pain,  and  something  worse. 
The  spheroidal  state  of  water  is  one  of  tlii 
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principal  causes  of  the  fliliniiiating  explosions 
of  eteam-hoilen.  AttenttTe  study  of  the 
cause  of  these  terrible  explosions  has  led  to 
the  invention  and  ex!bcution  of  a  com^letel^ 
new  B}%tcm  of  steam  generation,  which  u 
equally  applicable  to  the  smallest  powers, 
such  as  those  of  half-a-horse,  as  to  boilers  on 
the  lareest  scale.  The  small  boilers  con- 
Btmcted  on  this  sj-stem  fill  up  a  gap  which 
hitherto  existed  in  the  arts,  oy  creaUnj^  a 
workman-power,  a  domestic-power  engine; 
and  the  stud^  of  matter  in  the  spheroidal 
Btate,  even  if  it  had  produced  no  other  result 
than  this,  would  have  fully  justified  M.  Bou- 
tignyV  perseverance  in  the  path  which  he  has 
determmed  to  pursue.  Ana  when  we  add  to 
the  remariiable  phenomena  already  men- 
tioned, the  suspension  of  chemical  action  and 
the  fixity  of  temperature  in  bodies  in  the 
spheroidal  state,  the  immense  scope  and  ap- 
plicability of  this  new  branch  of  physics  will 
be  at  once  appreciated.  That  it  has  not  been 
taken  up  before  is  almost  a  matter  of  aston- 
ishment ;  for  the  leading  phenomenon  must 
have  been  observed  from  the  highest  antiquity, 
— from  the  appearance  of  man  himself  upon 
the  earth.  The  first  attempts  of  Tubal  Cain 
to  heat  a  flint,  a  bit  cf  granite,  or  a  morsel  of 
ore,  on  which  he  let  &ll  a  few  drops  of  water 
hy  aeddent  or  design,  must  have  shown  him 
those  drops  passing  into  the  spheroidal  state, 


Nevertheless,  there  exiate  no  tradiUon  ^at 
the  fects  were  known  to  antiquity,  unless 
allusion  be  supposed  to  he  mnde  to  them  hy 
Solomon  i  "  The  fire  had  power  in  the  water, 
forgettinff  his  own  virtue:  and  the  water 
forgat  his  own  quenching  nature."  The 
words,  however,  are  equally  applicable  to 
Greek  fire,  potassium,  and  other  highly  in- 
flammable substances.  In  later  times,  glass- 
makers  became  acijuainted  with  this  property 
of  water,  and  applied  it  to  their  art  in  a  very 
inj^nious  manner;  but,  it  was  not  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  that  the  ph«u^ 
menoB  was  really  observed  with  aoentiflo 
views,  and  that  nearly  Mmultaneously,  1^ 
Eller  fni  by  Leidenfirost  Since  then,  it  has 
been  more  overladen  with  error  than  illus- 
trated by  close  investigation,  until  M.  Bon- 
tigny  devoted  his  attention  to  it,  more  or  less, 
every  day  for  the  last  twenty  years.  And 
now  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  an  immense  circle 
of  discovery,  comprising  natumi  philosophy, 
chemistry,  geology,  probsbly  astronomy,  per- 
haps even  universal  nature. 

For  the  exploration  of  this  boundless  field  * 
for  investigation,  the  life  of  one  man,  how- 
ever energetic,  is  insuBicienL  It  will  be 
something  if,  two  or  three  generations  hence, 
a  more  precise  degree  of  knowledge  shall 
have  been  attained. 


Lvsciotts. — Tlw  root  of  this  word  is  the  French 
hxe  which  became  lush,  a  term  still  used  bv  the 
vulgar  in  the  sense  of  strong  liquors ;  wnence 
were  formed  the  slang  adjective  ituki/,  and  the 
mora  r^ned  iutehiu,  which  last  came  to  signify 
excessive,  cloying  sweetness,  used  at  first  of  ob- 
jects of  taste,  ana  then,  like  MWeet,  of  those  of 
•mell.  Shakepearc  emploj^e  it  once  {OtMlo,  I. 
3.)  in  the  former,  and  onco  {Midsummer  Night't 
Drtam,  II.  I.)  in  the  lattcrsense.  Goldingused 
lush  as  an  adjective  in  the  scnso  of  juicy,  succn- 
lent,  rendering  tumet,  in  the  herba  turget  of  Ovid 
{Mft.  XV.  203.)  by  is  lush,  which  adjective, 
probably  taken  from  htm,  Shakvpeare  uses  once 
and  in  the  same  sense,  "  How  lush  and  tnsty  the 
gnus  looks  t"    [Tempest,  II.  1.) 

The  line  in  the  Midsummer  N^kt't  Dream 
should,  I  think,  be  printed  thus : 

«  "  Quite  o'er-canopied  with  laacioas  woodbine," 

making  the  first,  or  rather  the  second,  foot  an 
■napstt:  "Qntoa  o'er  canopied,"  or  "Quite 
o'jr^aaopi^."   But  as  ibis  printed, 
"  Qaite  orer-canopied  with  Inscioos  woodbine," 

which  makes  the  line  of  six  feet,  anJ  spoils  the 
melody,  lask  has  been  generally  substituted  for 
bueicm,  and  Mr.  Collier's  corrector  also  gives 
this  residing.  But  sorely  of  ell  the  plaau  thet 
grow  the  ragged,  thiiHMved  woodbiDe  is  die 


one  to  which  the  epithet  ^imA  is  the  most  inap- 
propriate, while  its  peculiarly  sweet  smell  ac- 
cords perfectly  with  luscious.  The  line  is  also 
more  melodious  ;  for  luciots,  being  pronounced 
as  a  trisyllable,  the  unploosant  ah  sound  may  be 
escaped.   It  may  be  objected  that  my  reading 

futs  a  syllable  too  many  in  the  line  ;  to  which 
will  reply  when  any  one  shows  a  single  scene, 
or  even  page,  of  Shakspcare  purely  decasyl- 
labic. 

I  may  observe  that  Drayton  also  uses  luscious 
of  scents : 

"  That  when  the  warm  and  balmy  south  wind 
blew. 

The  luscious  smdls  o'er  all  the  r^too  flew." — 
Moonealf. 

— Notes  and  Qaenet. 


HoKBLT  Wit. — A  short  ti:ne  ago,  at  a  school 
in  the  North  of  England,  during  a  lesson  on  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  teacher  put  the  following 
questioiH— "  Can  any  boy  name  (o  me  an  animd 
of  the  order  edantata — that  is,  a  front  tooth 
toothless  animal  ?  "  A  boy  (whose  face  beamed 
with  p]eai>ure  at  the  prospci't  of  a  goi>d  mark) 
replied,  "  I  can."  "  Well,  what  is  the  animal  ? 
asked  the  teacher.  "  My  grandmother  1 "  re- 
plied the  boy,  with  great  glee. 
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motley's  dutch  republic. 


From  The  Prwa. 
The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.    A  Hiatorj'. 
By  John  Lotlirop  Motley.    In  Three  Vols. 
London :  Koutledge. 

This  is  a  new  issue  of  a  moitt  ahle  histori- 
cal work,  which  has  not  yet  received  adequate 
notice  from  the  general  public.  It  wns  first 
issued  about  two  years  ago,  and,  on  its  ap- 
pearance, this  Journal  cordially  recognized 
the  abilities  and  extensive  reading  of  its  au- 
thor (Press  ante  Vol  IV.,  p.  184).  It  is  now 
brougbt  out  by  another  publisher,  and  on  a 
second  examination  of  its  style  and  contents, 
It  appears  to  us  to  merit  fully  the  high  degree 
of  praise  already  accorded  to  it  in  literarj' 
oreles.  The  work  displays  immense  reading, 
and  deals  with  a  vast  amount  of  matter.  Its 
author  is  an  American,  and  partakes  of  much 
of  the  vehemence  of  spirit  common  to  trans- 
atlantic authors.  His  narrative  has  sustained 
energy  and  much  graphic  power.  He  is  less 
calm  and  measured  in  his  tone  than  Bancroft, 
while  he  Is  far  more  fervid  than  Prescott  He 
writes  with  much  more  purity  and  correctness 
than  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  while  he  possesses 
nearly  as  much  skill  in  linking  facts  together 
in  a  consecutiTe  form.  He  is  not  a  deep 
thinker  or  a  profound  philosopher,  and  his 
mode  of  composition  tends  to  the  biographi- 
cal school  of  history.  He  is  more  at  home 
when  dealing  with  the  dramaiU  peraonm  of 
his  narrative  than  when  describing  society  at 
the  era  of  which  he  treats.  He  is  admirably 
suited  for  producing  a  series  of  historical 
chronicles,  and  we  think  that  a  work  called 
"  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Orange  "  would 
from  his  pen  be  a  most  valuable  and  attrac- 
tive volume.  In  point  of  fact,  this  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Kepublic"  reads  like  "An  Ex- 
panded Biography  of  the  Career  of  William 
the  Silent,"  and  it  ia  posuble  that,  if  Mr. 
Motley  continues  his  work,  he  would  obtain 
even  more  marked  success. 

As  this  publication  has  already  been  noticed 
at  length  in  our  columns,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  our  again  entering  upon  a  critical  analysis. 
The  great  knowledge  of  the  author,  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  Spanish,  German,  and  Dutch 
authorities  for  his  subject,  are  merits  of  the 
highest 'kind,  while  his  text  is  always  ani- 
mated and  fluent.  He  is  certainly  as  was  re- 
marked in  this  Journal  before,  "  substantially 
just,  but  too  apt  to  needlessly  assert  his  prin- 
dples  and  inveigh  against  tyranny."  But  hi« 
pninen^ra  to  eloqueot  indignatbnii  balanced 


by  his  real  and  solid  knowledge.  Though  heis 
sometimes  too  fierce  in  his  moral  wrath,  he 
cannot  be  called  flatulent ;  and  human  feeling 
is  requisite  in  an  historian  who  has  to  recount 
the  riceroyalty  of  Alva,  the  hideous  atrocities 
of  the  Inquisition  and  of  the  Council  of  Blood, 
and  the  sanguinary  excesses  of  the  Spaniards 
in  the  Netherlands.  As  some  of  our  readers 
are  not  hmiliar  with  this  work,  we  shall  place 
before  them  some  specimens  of  Mr.  Hotley't 
style. 

In  drawing  characters,  Mr.  Motley  works  wi 
the  prindple  at  literary  mosaK,  putting  to- 
gether several  details  so  as  to  realize  an  effect, 
similar  to  that  attained  by  Lord  Stanhope  in 
his  essay  on  Frederick  the  Oreat.  Thus  Aln 
is  described : — 

"  On  the  whole,  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  in- 
ferior to  no  general  of  his  age.  As  a  disd- 
|ilinarian  he  was  foremost  in  Spain,  perhaps 
ui  Europe.  A  spendthrift  of  time,  he  was  an 
economist  of  blood,  and  this  was,  perhaps,  in 
the  eye  of  humanity,  his  principal  virtue. 
Time  and  myself  are  two,  was  a  frequent  ob- 
servation of  Philip,  and  his  &vorite  general 
considered  the  maxim  as  applicable  to  war,  as 
to  politics.  Such  were  his  qualities  as  a  bduU- 
tary  commander.  As  a  statesman,  he  had 
neither  experience  nor  talent.  As  a  man, 
his  character  was  simple.  He  did  not  com- 
bine a  great  variety  of  vices,  but  those  which 
he  haa  were  colossal,  and  he  possessed  no 
virtues.    He  was  neither  lustful  nor  intern- 

Eerate,  but  bis  professed  eulogists  admitted 
is  enormous  avarice,  white  the  world  has 
agreed  that  such  an  amount  of  stealth  and  fe> 
rocitv,  of  patient  vindiotiveness  and  universal 
bloodthirstiuess,  were  never  found  in  a  savi^ 
beast  of  the  forest,  and  but  rarely  in  a  human 
bosom.  His  history  was  now  to  show  that  his 
previous  thrift  of  human  life  was  not  derived 
mmi  any  love  of  his  kind.  Personally  he 
was  stem  and  overbearing.  As  diffictut  of 
access  as  Philip  himself,  he  was  even  more 
haughty  to  those  who  were  admitted  to  his 

Sresence.  He  addressed  every  one  with  tlu 
epredating  second  person  plural.  Possess- 
ing the  right  of  being  covered  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Spanish  monarch,  be  had  heeiu 
with  difficulty  brought  to  renounce  it  before 
the  German  Emperor.  He  was  of  an  iUus 
trious  family,  but  ^  territorial  possessions 
were  not  extensive.  His  duchy  was  a  small 
one,  furnishing  him  vrith  not  more  than  four- 
'  teen  thousana  crowns  of  annual  income,  and 
with  four  hundred  soldiers.  He  had,  however, 
been  a  thrifty  financier  all  nis  life,  never  hav- 
ing beim  witoout  a  handsome  kum  of  ready 
mone^  at  interest.  Ten  years  before  his  aiw 
rival  m  the  Xetherlanda,  he  was  supposed  to 
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have  already  increased  hU  income  to  forty 
tiiousand  a  year  by  the  proceeds  of  his  in- 
vestments at  Antwerp.  As  already  intimated, 
bis  military  character  was  sometimes  pro- 
foundly misunderstood.  He  was  often  con- 
sidered rather  a  pedantic  than  a  practical 
commander,  more  capable  to  discourse  of  bat- 
tles than  to  gain  tliem.  Notwithstanding 
that  his  long  life  had  been  an  almost  un- 
broken campaign,  the  ridiculous  accusation  of 
timidity  was  ircquently  made  against  him.* 
A  gentleman  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  once  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke 
with  the  title  of  '  General  of  his  Mi^esty's 
armies  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan  in  time  of 
peace,  and  major-domo  of  the  household  in 

*  the  time  of  war.'t   It  was  said  that  the  lesson 

did  the  Duke  good,  but  that  lie  rewarded  very 
badly  the  nobleman  who  gave  it,  having  sub- 
sequently caused  bis  head  to  he  taken  off.]; 
In  general,  however,  Alva  manifested  a  philo- 
BOphical  contempt  for  the  opinions  expressed 
concerning  his  military  fame,  and  was  espe- 
cially disdainful  of  criticltm  expressed  by  his 
own  soldiers.   *  Recollect,'  said  he,  at  a  little 

^  later  period,  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  *  that 

the  first  foes  with  whom  one  has  to  contend 
are  one's  own  troops,  with  their  clamors  for 
an  engagement  at  this  moment,  and  their 
murmurs  about  resulta  at  another ;  with  their 
"  I  thought  that  the  battle  should  be  fought 
or,  **it  was  my  opinion  that  the  occasion 
ought  not  to  be  lost."  Your  highneso  will 
have  opportunity  enough  to  disjtlay  valor, 
and  will  never  be  weak  enough  to  he  con- 
quered by  the  babble  of  soldiers.'" § 

And  our  readers  can  see  a  fkir  specimen  of  the 
vide  reading  and  research  of  the  author  in  his 
appeal  to  authorities  for  his  statements. 
Thus  the  passage  Just  cited  hat  the  fbllomng 
annotation  : — 

"  •  *  lla  visto  et  maneggiato  molte  yuerre 
et  per  la  prattica  che  ha  duicorre  megho  che 
io  nabbia  moi  conosciuto  in  quella  corte — ma 
la  due  oppositioni  I'una  che  facet  le  proviaioni 
sue  con  tro^ppo  reservato  et  cauto  et  quasi 
timido  nell'  im^rese.' — Suriano  M8. 

**  Badovaro  u  much  more  severe :  '  Nella 
guerm  mostra  timiditi  et  pooo  inielligenia  et 
poco  Btimato  nella  oorte  cone  per  penoiia 
avarat  superba  et  ambittosa ;  adutatore  et  in- 
vido  mollo  et  di  nuocbisaimo  cuore.' 

**t  This  anecclote  is  attributed  by  l)om 
I'Evesque  and  by  M.  Gachard  to  Badovaro. 
It  is,  however,  not  to  be  found  in  the  copy  of 
his  Manuscript  in  the  Bibliotb^que  de  Bour- 
gogne. 

"  I  Dom  I'Evesque,  Mem.  de  Oranvelle,  L 
26,  sqq. — The  Benedictine  does  not  further 
indicate  the  author  of  the  pleasantry.  One 
ia  disposed  to  imagine  it  to  have  been 
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Egmont  Ni^ertheleaa,  the  Duke  caused 
the  heads  of  so  many  gentlemen  to  be  taken 
ofi^  that  the  description  is  suiliciently  vajgue. 

'*J  Documentos  Lieditos  para  la  lliatotia 
de  Espana,  iiL  273-283." 

Mr.  Motley  cites  several  original  MSS.,  and 
he  always  indicates  the  page  and  edition  of 
his  authorities.  He  has  full  command  of  the 
learning  necessary  for  his  subject,  and  he 
shows  exemplar}'  care  in  sifting  his  authori- 
ties. We  have  searched  through  the  three 
volumes,  containing  matter  equal  to  what  Is 
put  in  nx  ordinary  octavos,  for  a  passage  in 
which  the  whole  attributes  of  Mr.  Motley's 
manner  may  be  seen,  and  we  have  found  one 
which  we  shall  cite  at  length,  and  ask  the  at* 
tention  of  our  readers  to  iL  The  exeoutim 
of  Count  Egmont  and  Admiral  Horn  at 
Brussels  is  thus  described : — 

"  During  the  nif^ht,  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  the  morning  tragedy  had  been  made 
in  the  great  square  of  Brussels.  It  was  the 
intention  of  Ctovemment  to  strike  terror  to 
the  heart  of  the  people  by  the  exhibition  of 
an  impressive  and  appalling  sjtectacle.  The 
absolute  and  irresponsible  nestiny  which  ruled 
them  was  to  be  made  manifest  by  the  immo- 
lation of  these  two  men,  so  elevated  by  rank, 
powerful  connection,  and  distinguished  ser- 
vice. 

"The  effect  would  be  heightened  by  the 
character  of  the  locality  where  the  gloomy 
show  was  to  be  presented.  The  great  square 
of  Brussels  had  always  a  striking  and  theatri- 
cal as^ct.  The  sjplendid  Hotel  de  Vilte, 
with  Its  daring  spire  and  elaborate  front, 
ornamented  one  aide  of  the  place ;  directly 
opposite  was  the  graceful  but  incoherent 
fiiqade  of  the  Brood-nuis,  now  the  last  earthly 
resting-place  of  the  two  distinguished  victims, 
while  grouped  around  these  principal  build- 
ings rose  the  fantastic  palaces  of  the  Archers, 
Mariners,  and  of  other  guilds,  with  their  fes- 
tooned walls  and  topphng  gables  bedizened 
profusely  with  emblems,  statues,  and  quaint 
decorations.  The  jilace  had  been  alike  the 
scene  of  many  a  bnlliant  tournament  and  of 
many  a  bloodv  execution.  Gallant  knights 
had  contended  within  its  precincts,  wiiile 
bright  eyes  rained  influence  from  all  those 
picturesque  balconies  and  decorated  windows. 
Martyrs  to  religious  and  to  political  liberty 
had,  upon  the  same  spot,  endured  agonies 
which  might  have  roused  ever}-  stone  of  itl 
pavement  to  mutiny  or  softened  them  to  pity. 
Here,  Egmont  himself,  in  happier  6ay»,  had 
often  borne  away  the  prize  of  skill  or  of 
valor,  the  cynosure  of  every  eye ;  and  heneoi 
almoit  in  the  noon  of  a  life  iUustrated  bj 
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many  brilliant  actions,  he  was  to  be  sent,  by 
the  band  of  tyronny,  to  his  great  account 

**  On  the  morning  of  the  Sth  of  June,  three 
thousand  Spanish  troops  were  drawn  up  in 
battle  array  around  a  scailbld  which  had  been 
erected  in  the  centre  (tf  the  tquare.  Upon 
this  scaffold,  which  was  covered  with  blaok 
cloth,  were  placed  two  velvet  cushions,  two 
iron  Bpikes,  and  a. small  table.  Upon  this 
table  was  a  silver  crucifix.  The  provost- 
marshal,  Spellc,  sat  on  horseback  below,  with 
his  red  wand  in  his  hand,  little  dreaming 
that  for  him  a  darker  doom  was  reserved 
than  that  of  which  he  was  now  the  minister. 
The  executioner  was  concealed  beneath  the 
draperies  of  the  scaffold. 

"At  eleven  o'clock,  a  company  of  Spanish 
soldiers,  led  by  Julian  Romero  and  Captain 
Salinas,  arrived  at  Eemont's  chamber.  The 
Count  was  ready  for  tnem.  They  were  about 
to  bind  his  hands,  but  he  warmly  protested 
against  the  indignity,  and,  opening  the  folds 
of  his  robe,  showed  them  that  he  had  himself 
shorn  off  his  collars,  and  made  preparations 
fbr  his  death.  His  request  was  nanted. 
Egmont,  with  the  Bishop  at  his  side,  then 
walked  with  a  steady  step  the  short  distance 
which  separated  him  from  the  place  of  exe- 
cution. Julian  Romero  and  the  guard  fol- 
lowed him.  On  his  way  he  read  aloud  the 
fifty-first  Psalm  :  '  Hear  my  crj-,  O  God,  and 
give  ear  unto  my  prayer ! '  He  seemed  to 
have  selected  these  scriptural  passages  as  a 
proof  that,  notwithstanding  the  macninations 
of  his  enemies,  and  the  cruel  punishment  to 
which  they  had  led  him,  loyalty  to  his  sover- 
eaga  was  as  deeply  rpoted  ana  as  religious  a 
sentiment  in  hts  bosom  as  devotion  to  his 
God.  'Thou  wilt  prolong  the  King's  life; 
and  hia  years  as  many  gennations.  He  shall 
abide  before  God  for  evec  I  O  prepare  mercv 
and  trut)]  which  may  preserve  hun.*  Such 
was  the  praver  of  the  condemned  traitor  on 
his  way  to  the  block. 

"  Having  ascended  the  scaffold,  he  walked 
across  it  twice  or  thrice.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  tabard  or  robe  of  red  damask,  over  which 
was  thrown  a  short  black  mantle,  embroid- 
ered in  gold.  He  had  a  black  silk  hat,  with 
black  and  white  plumes,  on  his  head,  and  held 
a  handkerchief  in  his  hand.  As  he  strode  to 
and  fro,  he  expressed  a  bitter  regret  that  he 
had  not  been  ])ermitted  to  die  sword  in  hand, 
fighUng  for  his  country -and  his  king.  San- 
guine to  the  last,  he  passiooately  asked 
Bomero,  whether  the  sentence  was  really 
irrevocable,  whether  a  pardon  was  not  even 
then  to  be  granted.  The  marshal  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  murmuring  a  ne^tive  reply. 
Upon  this,  Egmont  gnashed  his  teeth  to- 
gether, rather  in  rage  than  despair.  Shortly 
afterward  commanding  himself  again,  he 
threw  aside  his  robe  and  mantle,  and  took 


the  badge  of  the  Golden  Fleece  from  hu 
neck.  Kneeling,  then,  upon  one  of  the 
cushions,  he  said  the  Lord's  Prayer  aloud, 
and  requested  the  Bishop,  who  knelt  at  his 
side  to  repeat  it  thrice.  After  this,  the  pre- 
late gave  nim  the  silver  crucifix  to  kiss,  and, 
then  pronounced  his  blessing  upon  him. 
This  done,  the  Count  rose  again  to  his  feet, 
laid  aside  his  hat  and  handkerchief,  knelt 
a^ain  upon  the  cushion,  drew  a  little  cap  over 
bis  eyes,  and,  folding  his  hands  together, 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Lord,  into  thy  hands 
I  commit  my  spirit.'  The  executioner  then 
suddenly  appeared,  and  severed  his  head 
from  his  shoulders  at  a  single  blow. 

"A  moment  of  shuddering  silence  suc- 
ceeded the  stroke.  The  whole  vast  assembly 
seemed,  to  have  felt  it  in  their  own  hearts. 
Tears  fell  from  the  eyes  even  of  the  Spanish 
soldiery,  for  they  knew  and  honored  Egmont 
as  a  valiant  general.  The  French  embassa* 
dor,  Mondoucet,  looking  upon  the  scene  from 
a  secret  place,  whispered  that  he  had  now 
seen  the  nead  fell  before  which  France  had 
twice  trembled.  Tears  were  even  seen  upon 
the  iron  cheek  of  Alva,  as  from  a  window  in 
a  house  directly  opposite  the  scaffold,  he 
looked  out  upon  the  scene. 

"  A  dark  cloth  was  now  quickly  thrown 
over  the  body  and  the  blood,  and,  withiu 
a  few  minutes,  the  Admiral  was  seen  advanc- 
ing through  the  crowd.  His  bald  head  was 
uncovered,  his  hands  were  unbound.  He 
calmly  saluted  such  of  his  acquaintances  as 
he  chanced  to  rect^nize  upon  his  path. 
Under  a  black  cloak,  which  he  threw  off 
when  be  had  ascended  the  seafibld,  he  wore  a 
phiin,  dark  doublet,  and  he  did  not,  like  Ep- 
mon^  wear  the  insu^ia  of  the  Fleece.  Cast- 
ing his  eyes  upon  the  corpse,  which  lay  cov- 
ered with  the  dark  cloth,  he  asked  if  it  were 
the  body  of  Egmont.  Being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  muttered  a  few  words  in 
Spanish,  which  were  not  distinctly  audible. 
His  attention  was  next  caught  by  the  sight  of 
his  own  coat  of  arms  reversed,  and  he  ex- 
pressed anger  at  this  indignity  to  his  escutch- 
eon, protesting  that  he  had  not  deserved  the 
insult.  He  then  spoke  a  few  words  to  the 
crowd  below,  wishing  them  happiness,  and 
b^^ng  tiiem  to  pray  for  his  souL  He  did 
not  kiss  the  crucifix,  but  he  knelt  upon  the 
scaffold  to  pray,  and  was  assisted  in  his  devo- 
tions by  the  Bishop  of  Ypres.  When  Uiey 
were  concluded,  he  rose  again  to  his  feet. 
Then  drawing  a  Milan  caj)  completely  over 
his  face,  and  uttering,  in  Latin,  the  same  in> 
vocation  which  Egmont  had  used,  he  suIk 
mitted  his  neck  to  the  stroke." 

Much  of  thu  is  very  good,  and  the  SfHrited 
grouping  of  the  detaib  is  well  executed ;  but 
the  style  would  have  been  improved  by  prun- 
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ing,  and  more  regard  to  chastenesB  of  expres- 
Bion.  "  Bright  eyes  rained  influence  "  is  too 
hackneyed ;  "  i^niet  vhich  might  have 
roused  every  stone  to  mutiny,  or  softened 
ihem  to  pity,"  is  ridiculous,  for  though  Mark. 
Antony  in  Jiditu  Catar  takes  nearly  similar 
liberUeavith  the  stones,  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  Shakspeare  was  putting  language  into 
the  mouth  of  an  orator,  while  an  historian 
must  rarely  indulge  in  such  vehemence  of 
metaphorical  expression.  "  The  cj-nosure  of 
every  eye,"  and  "  by  the  hand  of  tyranny  to 
his  great  account,"  are  commonplaces.  The 
entire  of  that  opening  paragraph  should  be 
carefully  revised  end  pruned.  But  the  narra- 
tive  of  details  which  then  follows  is  close, 
fall,  and  various,  and  is  well  calculated  to 
rivet  a  reader's  attention.  We  must  add, 
also,  that  the  authmities  for  all  the  statements 
in  that  passage  aze  nimwrous,  and  appropri- 
ately eited. 

Here  ia  a  passage,  on  the  sack  of  Naarden, 
exemplifying  the  foult  of  Mr.  Motley's  re- 
dundancy in  indignation : — 

"  It  is  not  without  reluctance,  but  stilt  with 
a  stom  determination,  that  the  historian 
should  faithfully  record  these  transactions. 
To  extenuate  would  be  base ;  to  exaggerate 
impossible.  It  is  good  that  the  world  should 
Dot  forget  how  much  wrong  has  been  endured 
by  a  single  nation  at  the  hands  of  despotism, 
and  in  the  sacred  name  of  God.  There  have 
been  tongues  and  pens  enough  to  narrate  the 
excesses  of  the  people,  burstmg  from  time  to 
time  out  of  slavery  mto  madness.  It  is  good, 
too,  that  those  crimes  should  be  remembered, 
and  freshly  pondered ;  but  it  is  equally  whole- 
some to  stuay  the  opposite  picture.  Tyranny, 
ever  young  and  ever  old,  constantly  repro- 
ducing herself  with  the  same  stonv  features, 
with  the  same  imposing  mask  whicn  she  has 
worn  through  all  ages,  can  never  he  too 
minutely  examined,  especially  when  she  paints 
her  own  portrait,  and  when  the  secret  lustory 
of  her  gmlt  is  fomished  by  the  confesaions  of 
her  lovers.  The  perusal  of  her  traits  will  not 
make  us  love  popular  liberty  the  less." 

Those  sentences  have  no  historical  reflection 
in  them  ;  they  are  little  better  than  common- 
places, and  we  should  like  all  such  passages 
expunged,  as  being  superfluous. 

**  The  work  abounds  with  most  curious  and 
interesting  matter.  A  battle  on  the  ioe  is 
thus  recounted : — 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Harlem  felt  that  dan- 


ger. Bossu,  Alva's  stadtholder  for  Holland, 
had  formerly  announced  the  system  hitherto 
pursued  at  Mechlin,  Zutphen,  and  Naarden, 
as  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  Government. 
The  King's  representative  had  formally  pro- 
claimed the  extorminaUon  of  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  every  city  which  opposed  his 
authority,  but  the  promulgation  and  practice 
of  such  a  system  had  on  opposite  efieot  to 
the  one  intended.  The  hearts  of  the  Hol- 
landers were  rather  steeled  to  resistance  than 
awed  into  submission  by  the  fote  of  Naiirden. 
A  fortnnato  event,  too,  was  accepted  as  a 
lucky  omen  for  the  coming  contest.  A  little 
fleet  of  armed  vessels,  belonging  to  Holland, 
bad  been  frozen  up  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Amsterdam.  Don  Frederic,  on  his  arrival 
from  Naarden,  desp^hed  a  body  of  picked 
men  over  the  ice  to  attack  the  impnsoned 
vessels.  The  crews  hadj  however,  fortified 
themselves  by  digging  a  wide  trench  around 
the  whole  fleet,  which  thus  became  from  the 
moment  an  almoat  impregnable  fortress. 
Out  of  this  fVosen  dtadel  a  strong  band  of 
well-armed  and  skilful  musketeers  sallied 
forth  upon  skates  as  the  besieging  force  ad- 
vanced. A  rapid,  brilliant,  and  slippery  skir- 
mish succeeded,  in  which  the  Hollanders,  so 
accustomed  to  such  sports,  easily  vanquished 
their  antagonists,  and  drove  them  off  the 
field,  with  the  loss  of  several  hundred  left 
dead  upon  the  ice.  '  Twas  a  thing  never 
heard  of  before  to-day,'  said  Alva,  '  to  see  a 
body  of  arquebusiers  thus  skirmishing  upon 
a  frozen  sea.*  In  the  course  of  the  next 
foui^aod-twenty  hours  a  flood  and  a  rapid 
thaw  released  the  vessels,  which  all  escaped 
to  Enkhuizen,  while  a  frost,  immediately  and 
strangely  succeeding,  made  pursuit  impos- 
sible. 

"  The  Spaniards  were  astonished  at  thes* 
novel  manoeuvres  upon  the  ice.  It  is  amus- 
ing to  read  their  elaborate  descriptions  of 
the  wonderful  appendages  which  had  en- 
abled the  Hollanders  to  glide  so  glibly  into 
battle  with  a  superior  force,  and  so  rapidly  to 
glance  away,  after  achieving  a  signal  tri- 
umph. Nevertheless,  the  bpaniards  could 
never  be  dismayed,  and  were  always  apt 
scholars,  even  if  an  enemy  were  the  teacher. 
Alva  immediately  ordered  seven  thousand- 
pairs  of  skates,  and  his  soldiers  soon  learned 
to  poform  military  evolutions  with  these  new 
aecoutrements  as  -audadously,  if  not  a* 
adroitly,  as  the  Hollanders." 

There  are  several  curious  and  quaint  cita- 
tions in  the  excellent  and  learned  notes  au- 
thenticaiing  the  text  We  may  cite  one  from 
the  pasquinade  againat  Don  John  of  Ant- 
tria:— 
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motley's  dutch  republic. 


**  The  fbllovin^  s^uib,  taken  from  a  M.  S. 
collection  of  pasquilleB  of  the  day  shows 
Trhat  was  a  very  general  opinion  in  the 
Netherlands  concerning  the  parentage  of 
Don  John  and  the  position  of  Barbara 
Blomberg.  The  lines — verses  they  are  not 
— have  some  ingenuity  : — 

Eoao. 

"  '  Bed  at  Aaetriacnm  noatmm  redeamos — 

eamus 

Hunc  Cesaris  filiiim  esse  satis  eat  notura — 
nothnm 

Multi  tamcn  do  ejns  patre  dubitavcre — vere 
Cnjus  ergo  Rlium  eum  dicnnt  Itali— Ao/i 
Vemm  mnrer  satis  est  nota  in  nostra  repnb- 

lica — publica 
Imo  hactenns  egit  in  Brabanti&  ter  Toere— 

hoere 

Crimen  est  ne  fmi  amplexa  nnina  Ceaaris 

tarn  generosi— oei 
Flnribns  ergo  usa  in  Titi  est — ita  est 
Sen  post  Cesaris  congreunm  non  vere  ante 

— ante 

Tace  gamila  ne  tale  qnippiam  loqnare — 
quare? 


Nescis  qak  poena  afficiendam  dixerit  Bel- 
giam  ineigne — igne,  etc.  etc.  etc." 
Vers  Satiriques  contra  Dom  Jean  d'Autriche, 
M.S.  Bibl.  de  Boarg.,  17,524. 

One  would  think  that  when  Dean  Swift  wrote 
his  "  Echo  on  Women,"  he  bad  the  fangomg 
equib  before  him : — 

ShqAerd:  "  What  must  I  do  wben  women  will 
be  kind? 

£eA»— Be  kind. 
Shejphtrd What  must  I  do  when  woman  will 

be  cross  * 

£cj£>— Be  cross. 
Shepherd:  Lordl   What  is  she  that  can  so  turn 
and  wind. 

£cA(H-WiDd. 
Shq»kerd:  Is  there  no  way  to  moderate  her 

anger  i 

Echo— Bang  her.'* 
We  recommend  this  work  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers,  as  being  most  interesting  in 
ita  matter)  and  as  presenting  an  antbentio 
and  spirited  narraliTe  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable poxtiona  of  the  faiatory  of  Modem 
Europe. 


"  Wooden  Walls  "  applied  to  Ships. — 
The  first  mention  of  wooden  walls  in  this  sense 
is  to  he  found  in  Herodolns,  vii.  141.,  in  the 
second  reply  of  the  Pythian  oracle  to  the  Athe- 
nians, B.C.  480 : 

TeixocTpiToyevet  ^v^ivov  diddt  eipoCrra  Zevc, 

which  Thcmistoclcs  interpreted  as  referring  to 
their  ships  :  consequently  the  Athenians  built 
war  ships  in  addition  to  the  two  hundred  built 
by  the  advice  of  Themistocles  before  tiito  oracle 
was  uttered.  It  must  bo  mentioned  tliot  their 
intention  was  to  desert  Athens  by  embarking  in 
ships  (Herod,  vii.  140.);  and  Themistocles 
threatens  to  sail  to  Siris,  in  Italy,  which  was 
their  ancient  posncfsion,  and  which  the  oracles 
said  they  were  destined  to  occupy.  (Herod,  vii. 
62.)  Siriswas  at  tlio  mouth  of  the  present  river 
Agri,  in  the  Gulf  of  Tarentnm.  This  is  an 
answer  to  the  question  what  city  of  Italy  was 
mentioned  by  Themistocles. 

W.  W.  (Malta)  will  find  in  Timbs'  CSiriositieg 
of  llistonf,  p.  18.,  the  following  passage,  show- 
ing the  above  term  to  have  bron  derived  from 
Grecian  history  ;  the  authority,  thou^  not  here 
named,  is  Grote's  Niiton/  of  Greece  : 

"  Wlien  tbe  Athenian  envoys  consulted  the 
Delphian  (uncle  as  to  their  liopes  at  Salamia, 
the  priestess  assured  them  that  '  "  tbe  wooden 
wall "  alone  should  remain  unconqunvd.'  The 
people  inquired  what  was  meant  by  '  the  wooden 
wall.'  Some  supposed  that  the  Acropolis  itself, 
which  had  been  originally  surrounded  with  a 
woodn  palisade,  was  the  reftige  pointed  ont ; 


but  the  greater  number,  and  among  them  most 
of  those  who  were  by  profession  expositors  of 
prophecy,  maintained  that  the  wooden  wall  in- 
dicated  the  fleet,  as  it  does  at  this  day  in  onr 
national  boast  of '  the  wooden  walls  of  old  Eng- 
land.' " — ^jy&tef  and  Qwriea. 


Gold  Water. — "  The  wholettomeness  and 
delicacy  of  the  water,"  says  Techo,  speaking  of 
Chili,  "  which  runs  through  veins  of  gold,  is  in 
great  esteem  among  the  frugal  Spaniards,  though 
I  cannot  deny  but  the  veins  of  gold  tbemaelvea 
are  much  more  valuable  to  moat  of  ihem." 


COKFARIBON  OP  MiKEB  TO  TbEBS. — MiOOS 

were  considered  as  trees  of  which  tbe  veins  ore 
branches  —  and  though  experience  had  sfaowu 
that  the  deeper  they  du^  the  poorer  the  vein  be- 
came, still  tney  believed  that  the  root  would  be 
the  richest  part — como  tronco  y  manantial  de 
todas  las  vetas. — Acosia,  I.  4,  c.  8. 


MODERN  CALIFORNIA. 
"  I've  heard  those  say  that  travel  to  the  Weat 
Whence  this  beloved  metal  is  encreast. 
That  ia  the  places  where  such  minerals  be 
Is  neither  gross,  nor  herb,  nor  plant,  nor  tree. 
And  like  enough ; — for  this  at  home  I  find 
Those  who  too  earnestly  emplor  the  mind 
About  that  trash,  have  hearts,  i  dare  uphold 
As  barren  as  the  place  where  men  dig  gold." 

WiTHBB,  San/r  8. 
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From  HooMhold  Wwda. 
BY  NIGHT  EXPRESS. 
"  I  SHALL  be  lute!  1  shall  be  late!  Only 
ten  minutes  to  the  hour!  Run,  some  one, 
and  see  what  can  Victor  be  doing  with  that 
Talise.  A  child  could  carry  iL  Oh,  oh,  these 
rascals!  These  (something)  Frendi  raa- 
cbIs  ! " 

Words  spoken  by  an  infuriated  Briton  at 
the  door  of  a  grand  hotel  in  a  very  grand 
Parisian  sti'eet.  He  is  bound  for  Marseilles 
by  the  nipht  express ;  and  is  Talnly  seeking 
to  have  liis  mails  brought  down.  The  grand 
people  of  the  grand  tiotel  (it  was  of  all  na- 
tions and  of  copious  flourish)  are  in  the  habit 
of  doing  things  in  their  own  way,  and  at 
their  own  time.  So  that  the  chances  of  that 
infuriated  Briton's  going  down  peacefully  by 
night  express,  of  that  infuriated  Briton's  pay- 
ing his  cab  fare,  taking  through  ticket,  having 
his  mails  weighed,  and  being  improperly 
assessed  thereon,  would  have  appeared  ludi- 
crously poor  to  unoccupied  bysvinaers.  Prac- 
tically 8])eaking,  be  might  have  been  taken 
to  be  out  of  the  betting  altogether — perhaps 
scratched. 

"  Will  no  one  seek  that  fellow  and  the  ra- 
fise  f  O  (here  suppressed  oath)  execrable 
canaille !  Laziest  crew !  I  must  bring  it 
down  myself! " 

A  sympathizing  fllle  de  chambre,  leaning 
against  the  door,  observes  :  "  How  cruel ! — 
Jacques  has  deplorable  lungs,  the  boy ! 
Tinll  kill  him,  njing  these  heavy  burdens 
on  him." 

The  infuriated  Briton  darts  past  her  irith 
look  of  defiance,  and  meets  his  valise — con- 

stmcled  to  be  carried  in  the  hand — ^bome 
arduously  by  two  men.  He  snatches  it  from 
them,  and  Iieor.s  it  down  himself.  Then  bids 
Cocher,  if  he  would  love  double  fare,  drive 
like  five  hundred  devils.  Cocber,  lashing  his 
steed  ftiriouftly,  swears  profanely  that  be  will 
drive  like  five  hundred  thousand  of  those 
condemned  spirits — adding,  that  his  pace 
shall  be  as  the  residence  of  those  unhappy 
beings.  The  inruriated  Briton  leans  htm 
back  in  the  vehicle,  and  is  gradually  tran- 
quilized. 

It  may  be  as  well  confessed  at  once,  that  I 
was  that  excited  foreigner,  wishing,  perhaps, 
through  all  that  turiiulent  scene  to  v«l  my 
own  proper  personality  under  the  thin  dis- 
guise of^  a  Bj>ecies  of  allegory.  As  I  was 
borne  away  at  the  unholy  pace  promised ; 
now  sjiceding  round  corners  in  arcs  of  fear- 
flilty  small  radius,  now  taking  crossings  with 
a  bound  as  thouj^h  they  were  leaps ;  Ibegan 
to  find  myself  nsuig,  as  it  were,  in  the  bet- 
ting, and  feel  to  a  yearning  to  hedge,  if  possi- 
ble, A  change  of  feeUng,  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  a  certain  yellow  fiacre  that  kept 
•tea£ly  before  us,  describing  the  tame  feariul 
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arcs,  also  taking  the  crossings  like  fences,  and 
imperilling  human  life  pretisely  in  the  same 
manner.  The  yellow  fiacre  might,  in  alt 
probalnUty,  have  had  ITS  unholy '  company, 
five  hundred  thousand  strong,  chartered  and 
in  yoke.  To  our  charioteer  it  was  a  terrible 
rock  a-head — that  yellow  fiacre.  Vainly  did 
he  strive  to  shoot  past  it  by  the  right  or  by 
the  left ;  destined  to  be  always  stopped  by 
the  adroit  obstruction  of  yellow  fiacre.  Fear- 
ful were  bis  oaths  when  so  checked :  awful 
his  round  of  imprecation,  I  noted,  too,  that 
a  dark  face,  with  black  glossy  moustaches, 
was  put  forth  from  the  window  every  now  and 
then,  speaking  words  of  encouragement,  and 
glancing  anxiously  behind.  So  the  yellow 
fiacre  went  on  until  both  came  clattenng  up 
to  the  railway  door  j  the  yellow  fiacre  leading 
to  the  very  last,with  just  one  minute  to  spare. 
So  Cocher  and  his  five  hundred  thousand 
auxiliaries  had  deserved  well  of  his  fare,  and 
there  was  joyfully  counted  out  to  him  the 
promised  bounty  with  handsome  pour-l>oure 
to  boot.  Rushing  past  to  secure  a  railway 
ticket,  I  just  caught  a  glim])Re  of  the  dark 
man — tall,  well  built,  and  in  a  richly  braided 
cloak — helping  out  a  lady  in  a  cloak  and 
hood. 

During  that  precious  three-quarters  of  a 
minute  every  thing  must  needs  be  done  by 
express.  Express  taking  of  ticket — to  takers 
a  certain  disandvantage  in  the  matter  of 
change;  express  weighing  of  ba^age  per 
Bteel-yard ;  also,  it  is  to  he  feared,  to  owner's 
damnification ;  there  bdng  a  looseness  in  their 
feshion  of  appraising  weight.  It  is  hard  to 
bring  ourseif  to  trust  in  that  hasty  click  clack 
(sounds  resulting  from  loading  of  the  steel- 
yard), or  in  the  wild  chaunt  that  follows. 
"  Dix-neuf !  q'rante!"  or  in  the  delivery  of 
that  blotted,  sonded  docket  thrust  through  a 
little  pigeon  hole.  Express  trundling,  too, 
of  the  weighed  mails  along  the  platform,  with 
express  ringing  of  bells,  and  express  jostling, 
and  express  seeking  of  vacant  places  ;  much 
calling,  much  whistling,  much  shutting  of 
doors ;  and  I  am  thrust  hastily  into  a  roomy 
carri^e  where  there  are  only  two  persons 
seated.  The  night  express  moves  off  with  a 
shriek. 

It  was  just  beginning  to  grow  dusk  ;  but  I 
could  make  out  very-  plainly  that  one  of  the 
persons  opposite  had  on  a  richly -braided , 
cloak,  and  that  liis  companion  was  a  lady 
closely  wrapped  in  n  velvet  hood.  She  kept 
far  away  in  the  comer,  with  the  hood  drawn 
over  so  as  to  hide  her  face,  A  very  hand- 
some, martial  personage,  the  man,  in  the 
braided  cloak  ;  some  lirare,  doubtless  going 
southward  with  his  wife.  When  we  had 
^rown  a  little  accustomed  to  each  other's 
laces,  I  should  nrobobly  learn  more  of  them. 
With  that  I  took  out  (be  shining  sea-green 
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Tolume  of  the  chemin-de-fer  nbrary  (bought 
by  express,  and  chained  doubly  accordingly), 
and  began  to  read.  In  that  pleasant  romance 
are  soon  foi^ott«n  all  thoughts  of  the  swarthy 
personage  opposite,  and  of  his  delicate  com- 
panion in  the  velvet  hood. 

From  dusk,  to  semi-darknesa — bom  semi 
to  Cimmerian  darkneaa — «id  then  progres* 
in  the  little  sea-green  romance  is  stopped. 
Edouaid,  by  ingeniooB  reasoning,  has  just 
succeeded  in  convincing  Marie  that  her  lawful 
husband,  besides  being  tyrant,  turnkey,  gaoler, 
and  filling  other  nueh  ungrateful  offices,  was 
no  other  than  a  base  imposter,  b«ng  forced 
upon  her  against  her  inclination!!.  That  he 
(Edouard)  was  in  the  eye  of  justice,  and 
bating  a  few  ridiculous  formalities,  the  true 
and  lawful  spouse,  the  other  a  low  intruder. 
**  Ces  pauvres  enfane,"  continued  the  Uttle 
sea-green  romance —  But  here  the  darkness 
closed  in  effectually,  and  some  one  came 
trampling  along  overhead,  dropping  in  lamp 
as  he  passed. 

The  yellow  light  streamed  down  full  upon 
one  of  the  &ces  opposite.  A  perfect  Italian 
bandit's-Hlark,  handsome,  and  vith  piercing 
black  eyes  that  roved  to  and  fro  uneasily. 
The  velvet  hood  was  whinpering  earnestly  to 
him,  laying  her  band  upon  the  braided  cloak, 
conjuring  him  or  remonstrating  as  it  seemed. 
But  he  Kept  turning  his  face  away  in  the 
same  uneasy  fashion,  looking  towards  me  and 
the  windows  with  much  trouble  of  soul. 
Finally,  he  pushed  her  hand  away  roughly, 
and,  corerine  up  his  face,  groaned  aloud. 

"  I  was  half  inclined  to  continue  Edouard's 
and  Marie's  curious  aduentures ;  but  here 
was  ft  real  flesh  and  blood  narrative  that 

Eromised  to  be  infinitely  more  entertaining. 
I  possible,  I  would  read  it  through  to  the  end. 
'*  Ob,  malediction ! "  said  the  bandit  quite 
aloud.  "Malediction!  You  have  brought 
me  into  all  this !  I  shall  never  survive  it ! 
I  sha  11  die !  We  were  doing  well  as  we  were ! 
Oh!" 

■*  Courage,  my  friend,"  the  Velvet-Hood  sud 
gently ;  "  we  are  quite  safe.  Xo  one  can 
harm  y9u." 

"  Harm  me!  if  those  two  tigers  track  me 
out— Oh!" 

"  Hush,  hush !  my  friend,"  the  Velvets-Hood 
whispered,  looking  over  uneasily  at  me. 

With  that  they  lowered  their  voices,  and  I 
'could  hear  no  more.  I  was  driven  in  perforce 
on  Edouard  and  Marie;  which  jpoot  young 
people  were  now  in  fresh  perplexities.  I  had 
left  them  sitting  for  whole  davs  by  the  banks 
of  a  river,  plaiting  reeiprocsl  garlands,  and 
t^ng  their  efiect  on  each  other's  heads 
Now  it  had  come  to  this,  that  the  turnkey, 
gaoler,  or  impostor-husband  had  been  indis* 
raeet  enough  to  offer  gentle  remonstrances 
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against  this  wholesale  ignoring  of  himself 
A  partial  recognition  he  thought  was  not  un- 
reasonable ;  he  knew  Monsieur  Edouard's  ao- 
perior  claims,  but —  Edouard  and  Marie  wiU 
apeak  to  him,  will  see  the  unhappy  wretch  to- 
gether. They  do  speak  to  him  with  geotle- 
neas  :  for-, though  he  has  injured  them  deeply, 
they  are  above  resentment.  1*hey  show  to 
him  the  imfwopriety  of  his  conduct;  th^ 
show  him  how  wrong  he  has  been.  He  is 
touched,  he  becomes  consdous  of  his  fault. 
The  strong  man  is  dissolved  in  tears. 

Courage ! "  says  Marie,  holding  oat  her 
hand  to  him  vrith  a  chuming  nmnkneas. 
"  Courage  !  you  are  f(wgivea — you  will  noi 
offend  again ! " 

"Never,  never!"  says  the  impostor-hns- 
band,  billing  on  his  knees  and  kissing  het 
hand  hysterically.  Begs  pardon,  too,  ot 
Edouard;  who  promises  to  think  no  more 
about  it.  The  wretched  man  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  Morgue  during  all  the  next  week,  at  *aj 
hour  firom  ten  till  rix.  It  prejred  upon  h» 
mind — that  feeling  of  having  marred  tiie  hap- 
piness of  two  such  aoffelic  beings. 

What  vrith  the  duu  yellow  overhead  uoA 
rumination  on  the  sad  catastrophe  of  the  sea- 
green  romance,  the  traveller  begins  to  grow 
sleeky.  Sleepy,  even  in  despite  of  the  hollow 
roanng  outriue,  as  though  the  ear  were  being 
held  eternally  to  a  gigantic  shell ;  in  despite 
of  wild  crashing  through  tunnels  and  of  wilder 
swooping  through  stations,  whose  Ismps,  red 
and  green,  whose  illuminated  waittne-rooina 
would  all  dart  past  like  flashes  of  li^tmng  1 
in  despite  of  such  alarums  I  begin  to  don, 
and  must  have  dozed  and  dreamed  for  a  good 
round  hour,  when  i  wake  up  wearily,  and  my 
eyes  li^ht  on  the  swarthy  figure  opposite^  who 
is  ^tieulating  wildly  uid  talking  loudly  at 
Uie  top  of  his  vmce.  This  time  he  was  m  m 
terrible  rage  that  swarthy  bandit,  eating  his 
glossy  moustaches  with  passion,  and  snaning, 
dog-fashion.    He  was  standing  up  too, 

**  I  tell  you,  it  was  no  other  than  you  led 
me  into  this!  You  and  your  triply  aocuned 
wheedling." 

"  You  know,  dearest  Carlo,  whatever  I  may 
have  said,  I  thought  it  would  be  for  ihe  best," 
the  Velvet-Hood  said.  She  seemed  to  be 
weeping. 

sorceress,"  he  replied,  between  his 
teeth,  "  that  smooth  witch  a  tongue  of  yours! 
The  two  tigers  will  hunt  us  down, — that  is, 
will  hunt  me  down.  And  do  you  suppose 
they  will  spare  me  P  No  I  they  will  kill  ne* 
like  a  dog ;  twice  over,  if  they  could !  O 
mon  dieu  1  mon  dieu !  it  makes  me  trembl« 
and  shrink  away  to  think  of  it."  Here  ha 
fell  badt  and  rolled  on  the  seat  in  an  agony 
of  terror. 

"Dear  friend,"  said  Velvet-Hood  in  that 
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ttcatle  tone  of  here,  "  do  not  give  iray  thui. 
They  do  not  know  at  Una  moment  that  we 
have  fled.   We  bare  escaped  them  entirely." 

"And  tell  tne  thift,"  he  said,  starting  up, 
"whose  was  that  face  I  saw  at  the  half- 
opened  jalousie.  They  were  spying,  the 
devils  I " 

"  Imagination,  dear  friend." 

"  Woman's  nonsense !  I  tell  thee  they  are 
chasing  us  at  this  instant  They  know  it  all, 
and  woe  to  me  if  they  find  us.*' 

*'  It  is  the  laat  train,  mbn  ami.  Heaven  be 
praised,  so  they  must  tarry  until  morning." 

"Ay,  but  the' brother  is  great  with  the 
postes  and  the  police  direction.  What  may 
not  that  do?  Look  to  those  long  wires. 
Beaides,  O  mon  dieu !  mon  dieu !  is  there  not 
«  train  some  two  or  three  hours  later  ?  O 
heavens !  if  there  should  be !  " 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  Velvet-Hood, "  why  dia- 
turb  yourself  with  these  delusions  ?  " 

**  Monsieur  is  not  asleep,"  he  said,  turning 
sharply  on  me.  "  Monsieur  will  set  us  right 
m  the  matter." 

I  was  sure  there  was  no  such  train ;  but 
fortunately  had  a  railway  guide  with  me.  He 
consulted  it  greedily. 

"There  is,  there  IS !"  he  said  wiUi  a  sort  of 
shriek.  **  Now  we  are  lost,  indeed  I  1  diall 
die!    Oh,  I  shall  die !  " 

"  Allow  me  to  look,"  I  said,  taking  it  from 
him.  He  was  right  There  was  a  train  that 
started  some  hour  and  a  half  afler  the  express 
train,  but  went  no  further  than  one  half  of 
the  road.  "  The  gentleman  is  right,"  I  said. 
"There  is  a  train  not  very  far  behind  us 
now." 

"  O,  Sc^I^rate ! "  he  said,  turning  on  her 
and  clutching  her  arm.  "I  eould  kill  you 
thin  instant!*^ 

She  gave  a  short  skriek. 

**  Hara  a  care,  sir,"  I  said  indignantly. 

You  must  usetho  lad^gently.  I  wm  suffer 
no  violence  in  this  catTHge." 

He  cowered  down  and  cringed.  "  Xo,  no, 
monsieur,  I  did  not  so  mean  it  I  have  been 
much  fretted ;  I  have  a  gnat  trouble  on  my 
mind."  So  they  both  relapsed  into  their 
whispering  again. 

What  a  curious  mystery  was  here?  A 
much  more  interesting  mystery  than  that  of 
Edouard  and  Marie,  as  set  out  in  the  sea-green 
romance.  Something  tragic,  like  enough,  to 
come  of  it ;  which  issue  I  was  not  to  see  in 
all  probability. 

An  hour  past  midnight  by  the  clock,  the ' 
figures  being  made  out  dimly  by  the  yellow 
light  Here  slackening  of  pMe*  and  stray' 
lights  shoot  ing  by — signs  as  of  nearing  station. ' 
By  the  railway  guiiK  it  is  discovered  that! 
there  is  an  important  half-way  house  approach- 
ing: centre  where  Imes  meet  and  radiate; 
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away  to  right  and  left.  Flashing  of  Ughta 
going  by  uowly,  illuminated  chambers  seen 
through  open  doors,  luxuriously  garnishei> 
with  couches  and  mirrors — going  by ;  erj'stal 
pavilions  with  refection  laid  out — going  by ; 
men  calling  out  names — going  by ;  ana  then 
halt.  Halt  for  some  ftve-and<twenty  minutes, 
more  or  less. 

The  Night  Express  has  disgorged  itself  of 
a  sudden ;  flooding  the  platform  with  popula- 
tion. What  will  my  eompanions  do  r  The 
bandU  has  been  Uting  his  nails  in  silence  for 
some  minutes  bask. 

"  I  am  thirsty,  oh,  so  thirsty,"  says  he  at 
last 

"HcBcend  then,  my  fnend,  and  refireah 
yourself,"  suggests  Velvet-Hood. 

"What  precious  advice,"  he  said  in  his 
snarling  way.  "  Should  I  not  keep  close  and 
retired  ?  Yet  abe  tells  me :  show  }-ourseIf 
abroad." 

"It  would  he  wiser,  certainly,"  she  said, 

gently. 

"  But  I  have  a  thirst  as  of  Inferno  in  my 
throat  I  must  go.  I  can  wrap  this  cloak 
about  my  face." 

Do  so,  in  Heaven's  name."  And  he  stole 
past  me  out  of  the  carriage ;  crawling  down 
the  steps  Uke  a  serpent  I  Was  left  with 
Velvet-Hood. 

"  .Madame  has  had  a  wear)- journey,"  I  said, 
burning  with  curiosity  to  learn  something  of 
the  mysterj". 

"  It  is  only  the  beginning.  Monsieur,"  she 
Raid.  Then  rising,  she  came  over,  and  placed 
herself  exactly  fronting  me.  She  stooped 
forward  to  speak,  and  I  saw  into  the  velvet 
hood.  A  round,  pale  face,  with  safion  hair; 
with  a  composed  gentle  expression  in  keeping 
with  the  voice. 

**  What  do  you  make  of  all  this  P  "  she  said 
earnestly.   "  Speak  quickly." 

What  could  1  make?  I  would  confess  to 
Madame  that  it  embarrasaed  me  not  a  little 
It  bore  the  look  of  an  adventure. 

"  An  adventure,  indeed  I  Would  you  sup- 
pose that  I  am  flying  from  mv  husband :  from 
a  cruel,  persecuting  monster " 

I  was  a  Briton,  and  had  Britons*  old-fash- 
ioned notions  about  such  Uiin^s.   "  H'm,  i 
deed  ! "  I  was  saying,  drawing  .myself  i 
stiffiy  enough. 

"  Ah  !  "  continued  Velvet-Hood,  reading  me 
with  a  Frenchwoman's  quickness,  "  I  know 
what  you  think  of  it  But  if  you  could  learn 
what  a  wretch  he  is.  Sir  he  beats  me  with  his 
lon^  riding>whip,  if  I  go  so  much  as  look  fh)m 
a  window.  See !  **  and  with  a  itrange  confi- 
dence, she  let  down  the  Velvet  Hood,  and 
showed  the  back  of  her  nedi  and  shoulder*  i 
where  there  was  a  long,  raw  welt,  qidte  red  and 
angry. 
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•*  H'm  !  ■  I  8«d,  "  highly  improper  treat- 
ment, no  doubt."  I  was  still  the  dry  Briton ; 
but  was  growing  more  rayatified  every  instant. 

**  Sir,"  she  «>ntinued,  *'  that  was  this  morn- 
ing's work.  See,  again ; "  and  she  had 
stripped  her  arm  in  an  inatant.  "  That  is  his 
bite !  Ah  !  the  savage !  And  he  is  a  marquis 
of  the  purest  blood  in  France.  Was  I  to  stay 
— to  stay  to  be  lashed  and  bitten  ?  " 

"  H'm  !  certainly  not.   That  is—" 

"That  is — that  is,  of  course.  I  know  the 
tune.  He  wasrigbt,  of  course.  Fortunately, 
there  was  this  noule  Neafmlitan  gentleman  to 
stand  between  me  and  tnia  vile  oppieasion — 
thia  woman-beating ! " 

**  Pardon  me,  Madame  i  but  from  what  X 
have  seen — " 

"  He  is  naturally  a  little  timorous.  But  has 
a  gallant  heart  for  all  that   I  am  under  safe- 

Suard  of  his  honor,  and  he  will  take  me  to  his 
feapolilan  estates,'  where  his  mother  and  sis- 
ters live." 
"  H'm  1 "  I  said  "  quite  correct." 
"  Yes,"  she  went  on.    "  There  we  will  stay 
until  this  wife-beating  monster  dies.  Dieu 
merd  !  he  is  near  to  seventy." 

"That  is  the  arrangement  P"I  said. 
'*  That  is  the  arrangement.    Carlo  is  fearful 
of  pursuit ;  but  there  is  no  danger."  There 
ia  my  brother,  too,  another   savage — a 
buUy-- — " 
"Most curious  history," I  said. 
H»e  the  Neapolitan  appeared  at  the  door, 
flouring  at  us  both.   Velvet-Hood  was  back 
in  her  place  in  an  inatant  ^ 

Said  he,  in  his  snarling  way,  hts  black  eyes 
shooting  out  sparklei*.  "  What  is  this  hole 
and  comer  work  P  These  confidences  when  I 
am  gone, — speak  P  " 

"  Sir,"  I  said,  "  what  do  you  mean  P  "  1 
did  not  over-relish  that  tone  of  his. 

The  old  cringing  way  was  on  him  again  in 
an  instant. 

*<  Sir,  there  is  no  oflence  to  you  whatever. 
I  bad  forgotten  myself  but  for  an  inatant. 
Accept  my  humblest  ezcnaea."  Then,  under 
his  teeth,  **Ab,  Scilirate!  I  could  whip  you 
worse  than  ever  did  that  husband  of  youra." 

I  turned  from  him  with  contempt.  Won- 
derful mystery !  How  she  could  tolerate  this 
other  mean-fouled  spuiiel  of  a  Neapolitan! 
But  there  she  sat,  quite  composed  and  smiling 
even,  with  the  velvet  hood  thrown  back. 

"  Don't  fret  yourself,  Carlo,  dearest  It  is  a 
wear}' journey  doubtless,  but  we  shall  soon  be 
throuffh  it." 

*'  Through  it ! "  he  said,  roughly  pushing 
away  the  hand  that  was  laid  upon  his  arm, — 
be  was  an  unredeemed  savage — "  how  shall 
you  tell  me  that  ?  What  do  you  know  of  it  ? 
Ah!  1  have  no  [atieDce  with  your  idle  talk! 
ily  aoul  is  sick  with  suspense." 

"Courage,"  sud  Velvet^Hood.  "Hark! 
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there  » the  bell  I  one  more  haltin^laee,  and 
we  are  safe." 

As  she  spoke  we  b^an  to  move  slowly*  and 
the  express  shot  forth  Mpui  into  the  daxk- 
ness.  The  great  aearahelb  were  held  to  oat 
ears  again,  and  we  once  more  settled  our- 
selves back  in  our  places,  against  a  long  spell 
of  journeying.  I  had  taken  in  a  fresh  store 
of  that  sea-green  aliment,  just  as  engine  had 
been  taking  in  store  of  coke  and  water ;  but 
though  there  was  a  second  Edouard  and 
Marie,  whose  history  seemed  deeply  interest- 
ing— still  with  eyes  tolerably  bleared  and 
drowsy  brain,  it  was  not  possible  to  do  much 
in  that  way.  Those  who  sat  oppoaite  seemed 
to  have  Iwen  wearied  out  of  tttmr  trooblea. 
The  Velvet-Hood  sleeping  tranquiU;^;  but 
the  Neapolitan  still  kept  watoh — abootii^  his 
eves  from  right  to  left,  ceaselessly.  So  the 
Marseilles  express  went  forward  through  the 
night  and  grey  morning  too.  Until,  grown 
drowsy  myself,  the  sea-green  romance  supped 
away  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  carriage. 

No  more  consciousness  until  a  loud  de^iair- 
ing  engine-sfariek,  prolonged  infinitely,  roused 
me  up.  The  Neapolitan  had  bis  bands  clasped 
and  was  calling  out  piteoualy :  "Oh,  Merey! 
Mercy!  SignorsI  Oh,gentle8igQora,listento 
me !  Spare,  spare — ah,  'tis  cohL  Where  are 
we  now  ?   Wake,  wake ! " 

He  jostled  bis  companion  as  he  qx^e. 
She  roused  up  in  a  moment,  and  turned  to 
him  with  that  strange  sweetness  of  hers. 

"  Are  you  refi«ahed,  Carlo  P  "  she  aud,  pat- 
ting back  the  velvet  hood  and  smootlung  ber 
hair. 

"  Tell  me  what  hour  it  is,"  he  said. 

She  consulted  a  little  jewelled  watch  ban^ 
ing  at  her  waist.  "  Half-past  four,"  she  said 
with  a  smile.   "  How  the  hours  have  run 

on!" 

So  they  had.  There  was  a  cold,  bludsh 
atmosphere  abroad,  and  the  three  night  trav- 
ellers were  shivering  miserably  with  the  cold 
of  that  early  mormng.  Some  stray  men  in 
bloinses  were  grnng  to  thev  worit;  but  they 
had  not  been  up  all  night 

The  trun  was  slackening  its  speed :  it  was 
drawing  near  that  other  halting-place.  Mtwe 
platform,  more  range  of  offices,  gliding  by  in 
the  cold,  bluish  light  There  axe  some  eaify 
morning  travellers  closely  muffled  up,  but 
ver>*  fresh  and  buoyant,  standing  ready,  and 
waiting  for  the  express.  Verj'  different  from 
the  bleared,  haggard  souls  who  were  pour- 
ing out  upon  the  platform. 

But  a  short  span  for  stoppage  here; 
barely  five  minutes.  No  itir  from  my  two 
companions. 

"  Mordiea !  why  do  they  not  go  forward  ? 
I  tremble  with  the  cold.  Feel  me.  Oh,I 
am  very  miserable,  heart  a.Ml  body  1  ** 

"  Wrap  thia  about  you,"  Velvet-Hood  said 
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talung  her  shawl  from  her  shoulder*  and  put- 1 

tins  it  round  him.   **  There  1 " 
He  liK^ed  at  her  surlily.  | 
*'  How  quiet  you  take  all  this  I "  he  said. ; 

**  Have  you  any  nerves,  or  feeling  P  * 
She  liuiffhea  pleasantly. 

"Should  j-ou  ask  that,  after  " 

"  Don't — flon't ! "  he  said,  covering  up  his 

ftce.   "  Oh,  I  could  cry  now — cry  my  eyes 

and  heart  out!   Why  don't  they  go  for- 

vmidP- 

At  this  moment  the  door  wai  softly  opened, 
and  one  of  the  bridi,  muffled  travellers 
stepped  in.  He  had  a  little  handy  valise, 
which  he  put  on  the  seat  beside  him,  and  a 
snug  comforter  about  his  neck.  '*  Fine,  fresh 
morning  it  was,"  he  said,  as  he  loosed  his 
comforter :  "  good  for  the  country." 

"  What  is  this  deky  ?  "  the  Neapolitan  said 
gruffly.   "  Why  do  we  not  go  forward  ?  " 

"  They  were  ^tting  up  the  passports,"  the 
brisk  man  believed.  "  No,  it  could  not  be 
that  either.    Ah  I  here  they  are." 

The  door  opens  again.  Three  gentlemen 
in  black  standing  near  the  steps;  oae  ascends 
thnn  with  a  paper  in  his  hamC 

**  All  here  have  come  down  from  Paris  P  " 
he  says,  interrogatively. 

''Yes,"  I  answer,  being  next  the  door, 
*<  excepting  this  gentleman." 

«*Fardon»  Messieurs,"  the  lady  remarks, 
quite  composed.  "  We  only  got  in  at  the 
last  balting-pbeei  lome  twen^  leagues  or  so 
hatk." 

"Never  mind,"  says  the  gentleman  with 
the  paper;  "the  lady  and  gentleman  yonder 
must  descend.  There  is  a  miHtake  a1>out 
their  ba^age.  They  must  please  to  hasten 
themselves." 

All  this  while  the  Neapolitan  has  been 
turning  white  and  red,  his  teetli  chattering 
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galvanically.  "  Don't  trouble  yourselves,"  he 
said  faintly,  '*  it  is  no  matter  about  the  bi^ 
gage  t  we  can  leave  it ;  we  do  not  care." 

"  By  no  means,"  Velvet-Hood  says  sweetlyj 
"  we  could  not  affi>rd  that.  Messieurs.  What 
is  to  become  of  my  poor  toilette;  which  is 
sufficiently  disarranged  already.  Bather  let 
us  descend." 

"  No !  no ! "  the  Neapolitan  cried,  clinging 
to  the  arms  of  the  seat  with  both  hands. 
«*  Leave  us !  •* 

"  Saeri  I "  exclaims  one  of  the  gratleman 
near  the  steps,  **  are  they  coming  down  ?  " 

*'  Now,  mon  ami."  Velvet-Hood  sud,  rising 
and  passing  him,  be  reasonable.  Let  us  go, 
if  they  require  us  so  particularly.  Aduu, 
Monsieur."  she  said  sweetly,  turning  to  me. 
Then  she  drew  the  velvet  hood  dose  over 
her  face.  The  Neapolitan  had  to  be  well 
nigh  dragged  from  the  carriage, 

A  dim  suspicion  took  possession  of  me. 

"  What  can  it  all  mean  ?  "  I  said  aloud. 

"  An  affitir  of  police  simply,"  the  fresh  man 
remarked.  He  had,  curiously  enough,  taken 
up  hia  handy  valise,  and  was  preparmg  to  go 
too.  "A  veteran  gentleman  was  murdered 
last  night  in  Paris  ny  his  wife  (a  ^izette  he 
had  married  off  the  pav^)  and  hu  courier. 
Suspidon — telwraph — nothing  more.  It  is 
very  simple.  This  lady  and  gentleman  who 
have  just  left  us  are  singularly  like  the  de- 
scription. Good  morning,  sir — good  voyage, 
sur!" 

With  that  he  bowed  himself  down  the 
steps ;  a  shrill  shriek  from  the  engine,  imp»- 
tient  to  go  forward.  Well  it  might,  now  that 
what  it  waited  for  was  accomplisTied. 

The  Neapolitan  and  Velvet-Hood,  waiting 
wearily  in  the  private  room  of  the  station, 
must  nave  heard  with  heavy  heart  the  shrill 
departing  shrldt  dying  off  in  the  distance. 


Air  Altebvativb.— An  old  Scotch  tailor 
happened  to  have  a  hclpman  of  a  very  peevish 
and  quemlooB  tnm  in  her  temper.  "  I'm  gaan 
to  dee,  Andrew,"  said  the  wife.  "Are  yol" 
replied  the  tailor,  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  been 
tryioft  the  temper  of  hie  eoose.  "Are  yo  ? — is 
that  the  wsy  you  speak  when  I'm  telling  yon 
that  I'm  gaan  to  leave  you  forever!  Ye^re  no 
to  lay  my  I>anc8  here  among  the  riffraff  o*  Lin- 
lithgow, but  tak'  tbem  to  Wfaithum,  and  lay 
ihcm  bcnido  ray  father  and  mother."  Andrew, 
eateeming  s  prorniso  made  to  a  peraon  on  the 
▼ergo  of  time  as  sacred,  and  not  wisbine  to  pat 
himself  to  the  expense  (which,  indeed,  he  ronld 
fll  affbrd),  waived  giving  aay  onnrer,  but  led 


on  a  different  conversation.  "  Do  yon  hear, 
Andrew  *  "  "  Oh  yes.  I  hear."  Weel,  mind 
what  I'm  savin); :  tak  me  to  Whitburn,  or  I'll 
rise  and  trouble  ye  nicht  and  day ;  do  yoa 
hear  f  "  "  Yes,  yes,  I  hear  perfectly.  Is  diat 
pain  in  yonr  side  troubling  ye  yet  ?  "  "  Oa, 
aye  J  I'm  a'  pain  thccicber  ;  but  the  maist  pain 
to  me  is,  that  you'll  lay  my  dust  here."  "  Oh, 
woman,  dinna  distress  yoursel'  about  that  simple 
circum stance."  "  Mind,  I'll  no  lie  here ;  ye 
mann  tak' me  toWhitbam;  I'll  trouble  vo  if 
ye  dinna,  and  ye  may  depend  on't."  "  Weel, 
weel,  then,  if  ye  maun  be  buried  at  Whitburn, 
I  canno'  help  it ;  but  we'll  try  ye  at  lanhthgow 
first." 
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THE  LICiHT  QUESTION. 


From  Gbambera's  Joanul. 
THE  LIGHT  QUESTION. 

Our  age  may  be  charaeterized  as  one  of 
great  developments ;  it  may  also  be  said  to  be 
one  of  great  revolutiona — ^in  other  terms,  de- 
velopments succeed  each  other  to  rapidly, 
that  each  rerolutionizes  the  preceding. 

Reflection  on  this  subject  might  be  followed 
into  many  details  :  let  me  confine  mynclf  to 
one  only,  in  the  present  paper,  and  speak  of 
what  has  been  done,  and  is  yet  to  do,  in  that 
department  of  industry  and  economics  which 
is  connected  with  the  uohting  of  our  housea, 
streets,  warehouses,  ana  shops  in  this  northern 
laUtude. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  all  this  ww  done  by  the 
combustion  of  animal  and  vegetable  oils  in 
one  shape  or  another,  Miserable  as  was  the 
lighting  of  the  streets,  it  must  still  hare  con- 
sumed a  vast  quantity  of  oil ;  and,  consider- 
ing that  oil  still  bears  a  high  price,  after  its 
complete  ejection  from  use  on  the  grand  scale, 
it  seems  guite  inconceivable  how  we  could 
have  had  it  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
our  present  pur|)Ose,  had  not  this  application 
of  gas  been  discovered.  Even  now,  with  our 
countless  millions  of  gas-burners  in  the  streets 
and  ahops,  and  the  ever-increasing  use  of  the 
same  illuminator  in  private  dwellines,  the 
price  of  candles  goes  on  rising;  .and  if  we 
could  but  estimate  how  many  tons  of  oil  and 
tallow  are  nif|;ht!y  represented  by  our  total 
gas-consumptton,  we  should  probably  feel 
overwhelmed  by  the  question.  What  should 
we  have  done  without  gas  ? 

luin  true  that  turnips  for  cattle-feeding  are 
now  grown,  where  ra])e,  for  the  sake  of  its  oil, 
might  in  old  times  have  found  a  preference ; 
but  the  tendency  of  this  change  must  be  to 
increase  the  supply  of  meat,  and  also  that  of 
Biumal  ml  m  anoiher  form.  A  very  high  price 
for  oil  would  no  doubt  stimulate  its  produc- 
tion ;  but  the  discovery  of  a  cheap  and  inex- 
haustible mineral  substitute  has  tended  to  the 
growth  of  com  and  cattle-feeding  oro|)8  on 
the  smftce  of  the  soil,  instead  of  oil-bearing 
ones,  and  thus  indirectly  conferred  vest  bene- 
fits upon  the  community. 

One  reason  for  the  high  price  of  oils,  in 
spite  of  the  competition  of  gas,  is,  no  doubt, 
tnc  extensive  use  of  that  material  in  lubricat- 
ing our  machinery;  and  here  I  am  reminded 
of  another  interesting  development. 

Some  years  ago,  the  substance  familiar  to 
US  as  pafm-oil  was  commercially  unknown ;  it 
ia  now  imported  in  amazing  quantity,  and  is 
the  general  lubricator  emploved  for  the  ules 
of  our  railway-carriages.  The  consumption 
of  it  in  this  way  must  be  enormous ;  and  it  is 
hardly  ^oing  too  for  to  say,  that,  had  it  not 
been  discovered  in  time,  a  very  serious  diffi- 
culty would  have  arisen  in  reference  to  rail- 
way loeomotioa.  I  verily  believe  that  every 


particle  of  fat  now  coDTCfted  mto  •oap  and 

candles  for  the  use  of  the  poor  and  trading 
classes,  would  have  Seen  required  for  the  par- 
poses  of  the  railway,  and  those  absolnte  nec- 
essaries of  lifb  been  unprocurable  at  soy  jmee 
within  the  limits  of  ordinary  means.  Not 
only,  then,  has  this  wonderfol  and  most  provi- 
dential supply  of  olesflnouB  matter  oonmred 

j  immense  benefits  on  ue  ooimtries  from  wUeh 

!  we  derive  it — being  to  them  a  **  development  * 
of  the  utmost  Importance— but  it  baa  also 

I  done  for  ns,  in  the  way  of  lubrieatioa  and 
soap-boiling,  what  gaa  has  done  in  the  light- 
ing department ;  and  while  the  latter  bas 

I  saved  us  from  darkness,  the  former  has  pr^ 
vented  our  being  driven  to  the  expedient  I 
once  knew  a  foreigner  adopt  in  travelling — 
that  is,  wearing  black  linen  shirts  instead  of 
white  ones — and  has  protected  us  from  com- 

,  ing  to  a  "  dead-lock  "  upon  the  iron  road. 

i    Btit  now  we  come  to  revolutions.  No 

I  sooner  is  something,  newly  'discovered  and 
painfully  elaborate^  foirly  established  as  a 
"  devefoiment,'*  than  aonntluBr  else  is 
brought  forward  wliieh  thrratens  its  somm- 
acy.  Every  one  Ins  heard  of  the  Iridi  docs. 
They  difo  in  no  essential  quality  frmn  Uw 
"  mosses  "  of  England  and'  Scotland,  haa^  a 
vegetable  mould  of  greater  or  less  dosity, 
according  to  the  drains|^faU — composed 
chiefly  of  gigantic  moss  m  a  state  of  eom- 

firession  and  partial  decomposition.  In  Irs- 
snd,  there  are  vast  tracts  of  this  peat-moss 
or  "  bog,"  and  it  is  now  some  years  since  cer- 
tain new  facts  respectmp  it  were  brought  to 
light  under  the  all-scnitmising  eye  of  modem 
chemistry.  That  it  could  be  made  to  fiimish 
a  sort  of'  grease  capable  of  mdung  eandlea, 
&e.,  was  proved,  and  the  O'Oorman  Mohoa 
produced  in  parliament  some  speciniraa  of  the 
manufoeture.  At  that  time,  how«vw,  iha 
matter  could  only  be  i^arded  aa  a  adenlifie 
fact  of  much  interest,  but  of  no  practical 
utility,  on  account  of  the  great  expense  of 
production.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  have 
reached  the  rars  of  the  honorable  geotloDan 
tiiat  some  Saxon  had  stud  that  Irish  members 
were  "  not  (it  to  hold  a  candle  "  to  their  more 
acoompUahed  co-senators  of  the  NSte^-laiid, 
and  he  merely  wished  to  shew  in  a  pnclical 
manner  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

Be  this  as  it  m&y,  we  learn  with  freat  sat- 
isfoction  that  by  the  recent  subslitation  ot 
sulphuric  add,  a  cheap  and  abundant  material, 
for  ether^-a  rare  ana  dear  one — this  oleagin- 
ous matter,  technically  called  pmrajbte,  may 
be  procured  at  a  ver^  much  cheaper  rate  i  so 
much  so,  that  there  is  now  every  prospect  of 
this  curious  substance  bemg  brought  into  gen- 
eral use  as  a  means  of  artmctal  light,  with,  no 
doubt,  a  ^neral  benefit  to  the  community. 

Assummg,  then,  that  we  may  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  this  new  development,  and 
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that  it  will  revolutionize  the  present  rdgime  of 
extravBgant  prices,  the  question  arises :  What 
is  the  extent  of  the  resource  thus  opened  up  ? 
The  existing  "  surreys  "  enable  us  to  answer 
this  question.  The  bogs  of  Ireland  cover  an 
area  of  nearly  three  mitlion  acres.  The*  aver- 
age depth  is  somewhere  about  twenty  feet; 
so  that  white  many  smaller  mosses  of  only  a 
few  miles'  clrcumierence  will,  no  doubt,  rap- 
idly disappear,  it  will  take  a  long  time  before 
so  vast  a  mass  of  material  will  be  wrought 
out.   In  a  few  Tears,  this  will  admit  of  ap 

Eroxtmate  calculation;  at  present,  it  would 
e  idle  to  offer  even  a  conjecture  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

There  is  this  consolation  attendant  on  the 
cutting  out  of  the  Irish  bogs;  at  present, 
tliese  three  million  acres  are  practically  use- 
less, except  in  affording  a  small  supply  of 
fuel,  rendered  every  day  less  important  bv 
the  railway  facilities  for  the  transport  of  coal. 
When  cut  awa^,  the  land  will  be  recovered  j 
and  although,  m  many  instances,  the  bog  is 
underlaid  by  gravel  only,  yet  generally  the 
mixture  of  this  with  some  residuum  of  the 
peaty  matter  will  form  a  useful  soil,  while,  in 
other  i)loceB,  clays  and  loams  of  various  qual- 
ity will  be  brought  to  light.  Thus  a  great 
national  benefit  will  be  secured  in  return  for  i 
the  loss  of  the  candle-supply,  whenever  the 
day  comes  that  the  bogs  shoirbe  literally  burned 
out.  As  paraffine  seems  destined  thus  to 
take  rank  alongside  of  gas  and  palm-oil,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  awell  for  a  moment 
on  an  examination  of  its  nature  and  proper- 
ties. 

That  wonderful  substance,  carbon,  which 
can  exist  in  so  many  different  forms,  vittible 
and  invisible,  and  which  forms  a  large  portion 
of  all  organized  matter,  must  be  the  banU  of 
paraffine,  as  it  is  of  the  vegetable  substances 
from  which  that  matter  is  extracted. 

Every  thing  of  vegetable  origin  which  is 
inflammable  owes  that  quality  to  carbon,  in 
whatever  w^  the  combustion  may  be  called 
into  ])Iay.  Car1>on  has  great  affinity  for  other 
substances,  mineral  and  vegetable,  and  its  re- 
covery from  combination  with  them,  and  its 
reproduction  in  the  form  desired  by  the  ope- 
rator, is  the  great  object  of  this  as  of  so 
many  other  processes  of  chemistry'.  Thus 
the  carbonaceous  matter  contained  in  the 
peat  may  be  easily  dissipated  by  heat,  and 
made  to  pass  off  in  the  form  of  smoke  or 
fiame.  It  is  by  submitting  large  quantities  of 
it  to  distillation,  and  cotMenging  the  siAoke 
into  a  sort  of  tarry  substance,  that  the  object 
in  view  is  attained  in  the  case  before  us. 
This  tor  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  bring, 
as  we  are  infbrmed,  boiled  for  half  an  hour 
witli  3  per  cent,  of  the  acid.  It  thus  becomes 
decomposed,  and  the  paraffine  and  oil  remain 
on  the  top,  while  the  impurities  &U  to  the 
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bottom  of  the  vessel.  These,  again,  are  sep- 
arated by  distillation ;  the  oil,  1  presume, 
being  the  more  volatile  of  the  two,  is  carried 
over,  and  the  paraffine  remains  in  brown  crys- 
talline flakes,  already  capable  of  being  made 
into  candles,  but  emitting  a  smell  so  disagree- 
able that  it  has  to  undergo  a  further  process 
of  bleaching  and  deodorization.  This  process 
is  gone  through  by  the  aid  of  powerful  hy- 
draulic presses,  steam-baths,  and  the  action 
of  chloro-chromic  acid.  After  this,  the  de- 
sired product  comes  forth  clean  and  odor- 
less, and  cajiable  of  making  drawing-ioom 
lights  equal  to  those  of  the  finest  wax. 

It  might  perhaps  be  suggested  that  a 
cheajier  sort  of  candle,  suitable  to  the  poor 
man's  cottage,  might  be  made  from  the  par- 
affine in  its  less  purified  state,  with  the  same 
amount  of  profit  to  the  company.  At  all 
events,  there  is  nothing  unwholesome,  but 
much  the  contrary,  in  the  smell  of  tar  in 
combustion,  and  it  would  not  offend  the  nasal 
sensibilities  of  the  peasantry,  to  whom  the 
cheap  light  would  be  a  real  blesHing.  In  any 
case,  the  supply  of  superior  candles  will  nec- 
essarily ease  the  pressure  on  the  market  for 
the  material  which  is  now  so  extensively  con- 
verted into  stearine  for  that  purpose.  Thus, 
•  reflectively,  the  poorercustomerwiU,  itiato  he 
hoped,  become  a  gainer ;  and  it  is  comforta- 
Ue  to  think  that  this  has  been  the  tendency 
of  all  modem  improvements  and  develop- 
ments. 

Independently  of  the  light  question,  which 
is  our  main  object,  the  peat  is  capable  of  con- 
version into  other  useful  things  beside  par- 
affine. Thus,  we  are  told,  a  black  pigment  of 
superior  quality  is  one  of  its  constituents; 
and  the  gaseous  matters,  as  well  as  the  oil* 
8e])arated  in  the  distillation,  are  reserved  for 
separate  and  useful  purposes. 

Another  very  interesting  development  in 
alliance  with  the  present  subject  demands  a 
brief  notice  before  I  conclude. 

Some  years  ago,  a  spring  of  mineral  oil 
was  discovered  in  Derbyshire  by  Mr.  James 
Young  of  Manchester.  This  oil  was  applied 
with  advantage  as  a  lubricator  in  the  factories 
there ;  but  the  supply  ceased  just  as  the  value 
of  the  substance  was  becoming  known.  This 
put  Mr.  Young  upon  the  "  daring  quest "  of 
an  artificial  oiiwhich  should  answer  the  same 
purposes,  and  his  success  is  considered  as  Dne 
of  tne  greatest  discoveries  of  the  age.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  oil  is  the  product  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  coal  at  a  low  temperature.  It  is, 
in  fact,  gas  in  another  form,  and  realizes  the 
ap])arently  paradoxical  idea  of  Baron  Liebig 
who  put  forward  some  years  ago,  as  an  object 
to  be  greatly  desired,  liiat  coal-gas  couldT  be 
produml  in  a  tangible  form,  and  burnt  with- 
out smell  or  other  inconvenience  in  a  candle- 
stick or  lamp  I   Ordioaiy  gas  emits  so  much 
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sulphur  ia  combustion,  that  it  cannot  uMy 
be  employed  as  a  light  in  closed  rooms,  how- 
ever well  ventilated:  this  discovery  of  a  par- 
afline  oil,  procurable  at  an  easy  rate  from 
ooal,  must  be  hailed  as  one  of  the  greatest 
importance ;  and  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  lig^ht  from  decomposed  peat,  must.be 
looked  upon  as  likely  to  complete  the  revolu- 
tkm  of  our  entire  system,  greatly  to  the  pro* 
motion  of  comfort  and  economy. 

This  new  substance  is  called  "  patent  par- 
affine  oil ; "  and  we  are  informed  that  one 
gallon  it,  at  a  cost  of  3s.  Sd.,  will  yield  as 
mudi  light  as  twen^-two  pounds  of  toe  best 
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sperm-candles.  It  dUfers  also,  in  a  very  bft> 
portant  particular,  from  **  camphene  "  and  v»- 
rious  other  oils,  in  b«ng  inexplosive.  If 
these  facts  did  not  rest  upon  most  respectable 
authority,  I  should  acaroelv  feel  wanantcd  m 
helpiitg  to  giTe  them  publicity  i  bat  as  tbcj 
are  enooriM  by  men  of  mark  in  the  scieDiiAe 
world,  diere  can  be  little  if  any,  doubt  that 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  what  is  promiied 
wilt  be  realized ;  and  even  after  some  dedno- 
lions,  enough  will  remain  to  justify  ournoat 
stojniine  anticipations  of  a  new  era  in  mpict 
of  Sght  and  Inorication. 


Jdmp. — ^This  word  I  take  to  bo  purely  ono- 
matopteic,  for  no  etymon  Iios,  I  may  say,  been 
fpven  of  it.  Webeter  notices  the  Italiaa  verb 
xampillare,  to  spoat  out,  which  seems  to  be  ono- 
matopceic  also ;  and  Ltebrecht,  in  hia  German 
transUtion  of  the  PettUmenme,  observes  that  the 
Neaplrfitan  verb  xampar  is,  "  to  jomp."  Bnt  as 
no  connexion  can  be  traced  between  the  Neapo- 
iiun  and  the  E^ngUsh,  perhiqM  my  theory  ^ipfies 
in  this  case  also.  ' 

Our  forefathers  used  jump  also  in  the  sense  of 
risk,  venture  ;  possibly  originating  in  the  phrase 
jump  in  the  dark.  I  will  take  this  occasion  of 
explaining  a  passage  in  Macbeth,  where  jump 
occurs  in  this  sense,  and  which,  to  judge  hv  this 
pointing,  the  commentators  do  not  seem  to  nave 
fully  understood.   I  point  it  thus  : 

"  If  it  were  done  when  'tia  done  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly. — ^If  the  assagsination 
Could  trammel  up  the  conseqaence,  and  catch 
With  his  success  surcease  ;  that  hot  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be^ll  and  the  end-all  here  ; 
But  here— Upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time— 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come  ....  But  in  these 
cases 

We  still  have  judgment  here,"  &c. 

Johnson  is  tolerably  correct  in  hia  explanation, 
down  to  "  end-all  here ; "  after  that,  if  I  am 
right,  he  fails.  I  thus  understand  the  passage. 
"Xm  first  done  signifies  ended,  Jinaked.  Macbeth 
having  made  the  reflection  pauses,  and  Uien  re- 
turns to  the  snhject,  stadng  it  in  three  different 
manners.  The  transposition  of  lurceate  and 
neeas,  which  Johneon  also  made,  is  absoIntelT 
necessary  for  the  sense,  muxtn  being  accompUaAr 
ment.  But  is  on/v  in  "  But  here,"  as  well  as  in 
"  6(B(  this  blow ;  ''the  "  hank  and  shoal  of  time  " 
ia  the  moment  or  time  of  this  act ;  We'd  is  we 
dmvU;  (orwmJd  and  should  were  oonfbunded  at 
that  time.  By  "  the  life  to  come  "  I  would,  in 
accordance  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  argu- 
ment, understand  the  rest  of  hia  life.  A  little 
before  Lady  Macbeth  had  8aid-~ 


"  Which  ahall  to  all  onr  nigld*  and  daga  to  ctme 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  maAerdom.'' 

And  Cowley  {DmideU,  ii.  616.): 
"  That  all  Ins      fo  OMM  is  loss  and  abBBM." 
There  is  then,  as  I  have  given  i^  an  evidoal 
break  or  iqxtstopesis,  and  he  goes  on  to  rikow 
that  such  good  fortune  was  hardtj  to  ba  ex- 
pected. TnoB.  Ebiohtlst. 
— 'Aitfca  and  Qterit*. 


Fbhau  EMPLOTHniiT. — We  see  that  ibete 

is  an  agitatioo  to  M^loy  women  in  the  bwinass 
of  watch-making,  which  ia  said  to  be  beaotifliUT 
adapted  for  the  delicacy  of  their  pretty  liltn 
^ngm.  Wo  highly  approve  of  this  employment 
for  female  hands ;  for  there  is,  probably,  not 
even  a  snrly  old  bachelor  who,  having  recovered 
from  a  long  illness,  would  not  be  too  happy  to 
admit  that  women  (bless  them  I)  are  at  all  times 
— bnt  mote  especially  in  moments  of  sidtneM 
aad^dM^-  the  very  hestMBteAari  inthewocU. 


An  IniSH  BLUimnK.— An  Irish  banmet  met 
his  nurse  one  day,  when  the  latter  leooeMed 
alms.  "  I  will  give  yon  nothing,"  excWiaied 
the  baronet ;  "  you  played  me  a  mi^^  scanda- 
lous trick  in  my  infancy  1 "  The  old  womaa 
stared,  and  asked  what  injoiy  she  had  doae 
him  1  He  answered,  "  I  was  a  fine  b^y,  aad 
you  changed  me.*' 


FHAnisAisH. — It  was  my  custom  to  mj 
youth  (says  a  celebrated  Persian  writer)  to  rise 
from  my  steep,  to  watch,  pray,  and  read  the 
Koran.  One  night  as  I  was  thus  engaged,  mj 
father,  a  man  of  practised  virtue,  awoke.  "  Be- 
hold," said  I  to  him,  '*  thy  other  children  are 
lost  in  irreligious  ainmben,  while  I  alone  awake 
to  jlraise  God."  "Son  of  my  soal,"  said  bc^ 
"  it  is  better  to  sleep  than  to  wake  to  lamarktba 
fanlto  ta  thy  brathnn." 
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"  THE  WHOLE  DUTY  OF  MAKi"  POPULAE 
EBBOR. 

I  BEG  to  assure  your  correspondent  F.  that 
there  is  the  heat  "  Toundation  for  this  "  ac- 
knowledged "  fact,  that  the  stine  of  the  bee 
is  fatal  to  itself ;  "  or  rather,  whicn  is  what  I 
presume  he  means,  as  the  author  of  the  above 
work  clearly  does,  that  the  bee  by  stinging 
another  animal  loses  its  own  life.  Aristotle 
aasertfi  (Hist.  An.,  p.  297.):  "THit  nevrpw 
Airo0.i3iXoum,v  ^^rra  uimSv^muu"  And  Virgil 
Qwrg.  IT.  236,  seq.) : 

"  niis  in  motlura  sapra  est,  InsiaqDS  Tenenum 
Upraibns  inapirant,  et  spicula caeca  teliaqoant 
AffixsB  venu,  animatqae  in  vulnere  pomnt." 
And  a  note  in  my  copy  of  the  Oeorgiet  refers 
me  to  Pliny,  xi.  §  19,  for  corroboration  of 
the  same  fact.  But  as  the  authority  of  these 
andent  worthies  may  not  be  deefaied  sufficient 
—for  thev  took  so  much  on  trust,  and  handed 
down  sucn  errors,  as  that  the  monarch  of  the 
hive  waft  of  the  male  sex  ;  and  such  palpable 
absurdities,  as  that  an  entire  swarm  of  bees 
might  at  any  time  be  obtained  from  the  car- 
case of  a  suffocated  calf  under  skilful  treat- 
ment {Georg.  iv.  299,  seq.) — I  will  state  my 
own  experience  in  the  matter. 

I  will  premise  that  I  have  been  fbr  jrean  a 
practical  bee-keeper ;  and,  reading  wbatefer  I 
can  meet  with  on  the  subject,  often  light  ai»n 
startling  sMtementa,  both  true  and  nise,  from 
modem  as  well  as  ancient  writers.  But  I  am 
constantly  testing  these  experimentalty,  which 
my  varieties  of  hives  enabled  me  to  do.  And 
of  the  truth  of  the  particular  fket  in  question, 
I  satiiified  myself  very  early  in  my  aijiarian 
Career }  and  that  by  a  simple  process,  which 
vour  corresjiondent  F.  may  easily  adopt.  He 
has  but  to  irritate  a  few  oees  till  they  sting 
him  in  some  part  convenient  to  himself.  I 
find  the  left-hand  the  best.  If  he  looks  quietly 
at  them,  immediately  that  they  have  accom- 
plished lh«r  (and  in  this  case  ki»)  ol^ect,  he 
will  see  them  alt  firmly  attached  to  hut  flesh 
hy  their  tails,  and  struggling  to  get  free. 
But,  if  they  have  been  projierly  imtuted  in 
Uie  first  instance  to  drive  their  weapons  home, 
not  one  will  effect  her  freedom  without  the 
loss  of  her  weajion,  and  its  very  large  bag  of 
poisonous  ammunition  into  the  bargain.  As 
each  liee  detaches  herself  from  this,  he  will 
become  acutely  sensible  of  it  by  the  increased 
pain  caused  by  the  influx  of  the  tehole  con- 
tents of  tliL'  poison-bag,  consequent  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  retentive  power  exercised 
by  the  animal  herself.  The  sting  is  a  beauti- 
ful little  tube,  formed  like  a  telescope,  through 
which  the  poison  from  the  bag  to  which  it  is 
attached  is  injected.  Moreover,  if  F.  now 
watches  the  sting  narrowly,  he  will  find  it 
amiarently  si:iking  deeper  still  into  him 
which  is  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  the  fact  of  the  liev  being  unable  in  the  first 
nistance  to  withdraw  her  sting.   This  very 
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fine  and  delicate  apparatus  is  baihed  at  the 
end  ;  and  therefore,  being  firmly  fixed  below, 
by  contraction  draws  the  rest  of  the  sheath 
afler  it. 

And  now,  having  probably  satisfied  himself 
with  the  experiment  of  the  sting,  F.  would 
with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  his  right  hand 

EuU  it  out  (injecting  by  the  pressure  in  laying 
old  of  it  any  particle  of  poison  that  still  re- 
mained ill  the  bag),  and  turn  to(A«  beeiisel/. 
This  he  would  trace  to  the  ground,  or  some 
low  shrub  close  b^ ;  still  alive,  to  be  sure,  but 
no  longer  the  active,  cheerful,  and  noisy  little 
creature  it  was  a  minute  ago.  If  he  throw  it 
into  the  air,  it  will  not  fl}^  off  ;  if  he  place  it 
at  the  mouth  of  its  own  hive,  it  will  not  enter 
itself,  nor  be  assisted  by  its  fi-iends;  if  he 
forcibly  throw  it  in,  it  will  immediately  crawl 
out ;  if  he  does,  as  I  have  also  done,  return  it 
into  the  hive  by  an  opening  at  the  top,  or 
under  a  glass  where  its  motions  can  be 
watched,  it  will  slowly  wend  its  mournful  way 
through  the  midt>t  of  the  busy  community  to 
the  entrance,  unheeding  and  unheeded — as  if 
conscious  that  the  beat  public  service  to  which 
it  could  apply  its  little  remnining  strength, 
was  to  act  the  part  of  undertaker  to  itself,  and 
secure  an  extra-mural  grave,  rather  than  tres- 
pass after  death  on  the  time,  strength  and 
feelings  of  any  of  the  busy  members  of  the 
community  who  would  be  called  on  to  con- 
duct its  funeral  obsequies. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  sting,  with  its  appurte- 
nances, is  so  large  in  projiortion  to  the  whole 
body,  and  the  detaching  it  from  the  other  parts 
must  so  seriously  disturb  the  internal  economy 
of  the  insect,  that  the  wonder  seems  to  be  that 
it  retains  any  animation  at  all  after  losing  it. 
I  never  succeeded  but  once  in  getting  a  bee  to 
extricate  its  sUng,  and  that  was  when  she 
seemed  to  have  repented  of  the  act  almost  be- 
fore she  put  it  into  force,  and  had  hardly 
|)euetratealhe8kin.  I  hare  however  succeeded 
in  cutting  off  the  end  of  the  sting  with  a  pair 
of  scissors,  or  penknife,  before  tlie  pcnson-^Mg 
has  become  detached  j  and  then  the  bee  hm 
invariably  seemed  to  retain  her  vigor,  and  re- 
turn to  her  duties  a  more  harmlesB  but  equally 
active  member  of  society. 

I  will  add,  that  so  convinced  are  apiarians  In 
general  of  the  fact  that  bees  die  as  a  conse- 

auence  of  losing  their  stings,  which  they  always 
o  if  they  insert  them  into  flesh,  or  material  of 
its  consistency,  that  those  who  value  the  lives 
of  their  little  workwomen,  when  engaged  with 
them,  use  thick  woollen  gloves  and  dresses, 
into  which  they  can  sting  without  inflicting  In- 
jury ;  and  wlience  they  can  extract  Uieir. 
stings  with  perfect  ease. 

Much  more  I  could  write,  but  already  1  have 
trespassed  too  much  on  your  space  in  endear 
oring  to  defend  the  peculiarly  apt  illustration 
in  the  quotation  cited  by  your  correspondent. 
— A'ote$  and  Quait$.       J.  1).  OlTlKOB. 
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SONG. 

TUB  GIPST'S  FODKTAIK. 

If  (hon  wilt  meet  me, 
If  thou  wilt  meet  me, 
"WTiere  those  bright  waters  flow, 

Oh  1  I  will  greet  thee, 

I  will  greet  thee, 
With  music  as  fioft  as  low  : 

Tones  that  shall  sadden 

E'en  while  they  gladden, 
ScHigs— like  the  etar-light — made 

Half  of  day's  gladness, 

Half  of  night's  sadness, 
Twin  things  of  son  and  shade  I 

There  I  will  tell  thee. 

There  I  will  tell  thee, 
On  as  the  swift  stream  flies, 

Teles  that  are  ever 

Whiaper'd,  and  never 
Whisper'd-fai  words,  bnt  sighs  1 

Tales  we  sbtiold  only 

Tell,  when  the  lonely 
Moon — and  one  other-— hears, 

Tales  that  are  meetest 

Answcr'd,  and  sweetest. 
When  their  reply  is — tears ! 

And  I  will  teach  thee, 

And  I  will  teach  thee, 
How  each  bright  star  we  see, 

And  the  flow'rs  and  birds 

Have  their  voiceless  words, 
And  tell  all  their  lovw — like  mo  I 

And  oh  !  'twill  be  sweet, 

Oh  I  'twill  be  sweet, 
In  our  own  cold  planet's  bowers. 

To  think  that  we  lore 

Like  the  bright  things  above, 
With  the  tore  of  the  stars  and  flowers. 

— London  Journal. 


SUMMER  WIND. 

Tttn  low  wind  through  my  casement  strays. 

Between  the  jasmine's  parted  leaves. 
Soft  whispering  through  the  morning  rays, 

And  rippling  o'er  the  golden  sheaves. 
I  hear  its  low  voice  far  away. 

Where  silver  willows  fringe  the  pool ; 
And  from  the  forest  still  and  gray. 

Its  murmur  rises  fresh  and  cool. 

Leaving  the  sunny  world  below. 

The  jasmine's  starry  buds  to  spck, 
I  feel  it  gently  clasp  my  brow,  ^ 

And  lightly  play  upon  my  cheek. 
That  lingering  hand  sweeps  round  the  room, 

O'er  dark  recess  and  quiet  nook. 
Through  loose  leaves  mstting  m  the  gloom, 

And  wandering  down  my  open  book. 

Nor  voiceless  doth  it  from  me  sM-ecp, 
To  seek  the  bright  free  world  again ; 

And  in  my  bosom  thrilling  deep, 

•  An  echo  answers  to  its  strain, 

That  mocks  the  lonely  toilH  of  books. 
And  whispon  me  away — away  ! 

Where  waving  leaves  an^  rushing  brooks 
Are  glancing  in  the  long  l»q;ht  day. 


Away  above  the  green  earth's  brenat. 

Away  above  the  bine  deep  wave, 
Whose  billows,  in  their  hoarse  unrest. 

Chant  o'er  the  sailor's  shroudless  grave ; 
Where  silver  sails  gleam  far  and  white, 

And  beckon  in  the  moon's  cold  ray — 
The  wild  wind  following  on  their  flight. 

Still  whispers  me  away — away ! 


A  QUESTION. 

What  makes  my  brow  to  tihrob  and  ache  ? 
What  makes  mine  eyes  to  weep  begin  ? 
What  makes  my  limbs  beneath  we  qu^e. 
With  shooting  pains  1   Ah  me  1  The  In-  . 
fluenza 1 

What  makes  my  hand  so  dry  and  hot  1 
Whence  comes  this  changeless,  ceaseless  din— 
This  ringing  in  mine  ears  ?   Ob,  what — 
Whatcanitb^?  Ah  me!  The  In- 
flaenzal 

What  makes  me  turn  my  "  m's  "  to  "  b's ;  *' 
And  talk  of  "  chill."  instead  of  "  chin  ; " 
And  speak  profanely  of  my  "  d — s," 
Instead  of  "  knees?  "  Ah  me  I  The  In- 
flnensal 

What  makes  my  nose  as  red  as  fire  ? 
Wliat  makes  such  parchment  of  my  skin  ? 
What  makes  me  sneeze — when  my  desire 
Is  not  to  sneeze  ?   Ah  me  I  The  u- 

fluenza  I  Thomas  Hood. 

—CiWmAerf's  Journal. 


MELANCHOLY. 
I  HBASD  a  music,  in  my  dreams. 
Which  to  a  speechless  longing  wakes 

The  recollecting  heart,  and  seems 

The  standard  of  true  life  ;  life  aches 
To  be  therewith  conformed,  but,  oh. 

The  nature  of  its  element, 
The  world,  so  stolid,  dark,  and  low, 

Forbids  its  beautiful  intent ; 
And,  like  an  airy  butterfly, 

Close  folded  in  the  chrysalis, 
It  feels  the  wings,  hot  not  the  sky. 

Sad  the  indignant  spirit  is ! 
What  profits  wriggling  iiL  the  shrond 

Of  such  a  pitiful  d^ree  1 
And  therefore,  idle,  lonely,  prond. 

It  droops  for  immortality. 
— Fraser's  Magazine.  C.  P. 


NATURE  SEEN  WITH  JAUNDICED  EYE. 

"  Nature  (which  is,  though  dim,  the  only  glass 
Where  all  a  little  see  the  Godhead's  face 
That  walk  with  open  eyes,)  was  hardly  free 
from  being  chid  for  too  much  levity. 
Because  her  feathered  qnire  bnt  vainly  sing 
When  she  does  usher  in  the  gaudy  spring. 
They  thought  their  painted  plumes  ill  patterns 
here, 

By  which  oar  lovers  vary  what  they  wear ; 
Whilst  all  her  flowers  that  do  onr  meads  adorn 
Seem  hut  her  ribbands,  and  for  fancy  worn." 
—Davaiant't  Poem  fo  the  Eari  ^  Orrery. 
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THE  I>IONEER  CLOTHIISTO  HOIJSE, 

[EsTABLnno.  m  Bomon,  Habb.,  m  1S41.] 
OENTLEIMEN'8,  YOUTH'S,  AND  LITTLE  CHILDREN'S 

CLOTHING,  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

HATS,  GAPS,  &c.,  Ac,  OF  ETERV  TARHiTY, 

I  nra&tamrMnliidadtlnttlMBpuloaiBotniid»iid«votadtotlieMteof 

BOYS'  OLOTHINa  OI^"L.Y. 

NOS.  88,  80,  82,  34,  86  ft  38  HOBm  BTBKET,  B08T0H,  MSB. 

IMPROVED  TIGHT  8T[TCH 

SEWINe  MACHINES, 

Suited  alike  for  tlie  Factory,  Farm  House,  and  Famllr, 

The  fbllowlng  w«  %  fbw  of  the  axaj  kmodi  whj  theae  Sewing  Uuhliiee  ue  prefbrred  to  all  othen  i-~ 
They  nuke  »  etrong  lock-atltsh  that  cumot  be  mutntlUd  or  puBtd  oat.  The  rtitohea  are  aWU  m  beti  ridM  ol 
the  work.  Anj  tpool  of  eotiM,  tkrtad  ar  fi/ik  la  nied  aa  bonght  at  the  ttorea.  Tbej  will  itUeA,  htm  and  nut,  er 
gathtr.  They  are  perftctif  titnpU,  canty  Itanud,  and  lupt  ijt  order,  and  wiU  torv  loitffr  than  any  other  maehlM 
now  mannfltctnred.  They  will  work  eqoallf  aa  well  m  hiwIih  at  vrooltn  tb>tk. 

820  Cheannt  Street,  F&Ma.  Oor.  of  Essex  and  Linooln  Streets,  Boston. 

PRmCfi'S  PBOTEM  FOUmiN  PfiN. 

Tbia  FEN  hu  been  approved  hy  writen  in  eveiy  portion  ot 
the  ctvilized  world,  and,  without  doubt,  is 

Hie  only  Perfect  Fountain  Fen  ever  made. 

Over  2,000  tettimoniah  can  be  shown  in  its  favor.  These  Feu 
can  be  purchased  with  Fountain  to  write  ten  hours  for  the 
same  price  as  an  ordinary  Gold  Fen  alone,  and  warranted  to 
give  a  flow  of  ink  according  to  the  pressure  upon  the  paper  ; 
can  be  regulated  at  pleasure,  carried  in  the  pocket  witnoat 
So  Inkstand  Beanired.   leakage,  and  are  absolutely  mcorrorfiWe.   Alwatb  ready. 

Try  it,  and  judge  for  yourselves  as  to  its  merits.  Fens  sent  by  mail,  prepwd,  with  direc- 
tions for  using,  on  receipt  of  S3.50,  $4.00,  or  S5.00,  according  to  size.  Liberal  discount  to 
trade  and  agents. 

 T.  G.  STEARNS,  Agent,  262  Broadntay,  New  Torh. 

Artifioial  Teeth  without  Hetid  Plates. 

Thorn  in  need  of  Artlflelal  Te^b,  and  thoae  who  find  it  Inconvenient  toiue  them  set  npon  Uetal  Flates, 
are  invited  to  examine  a  ityle  In  which  NO  METAL  IS  USKD.  The  material  hae  been  in  nae  two  veara  witA- 
oMt  tkt  Iftut  cAaNff,  la  extremely  lljrht  and  atrong,  alwayn  flttloK  perfectly,  and  every  way  adapted  to  the  pnr> 
poaeadeeigned.  C.  B.  PfrniAlf,  Pentlst,  Bo.  35  Boai  Bfc,  Hsiw  Terk. 

T  E  E  T  H. 

Dr.  J.  ALLEN'S  UPBOVED  ABTIFICIAL  TEETH 

OAV  B>  OBTAIirXD 

AT  30  BOHD  STREET,  NEW  TORK,  and  Q9I8  ARCH  STREET,  PHTi:.ADEI.PHIA. 

Tbe*e  Teeth  eomblne  itrenKth,  oleanlioeM,  natural  tone  and  tmthftal  exprenion.  Also  the  reetoratlon  of  the 
face  In  caaea  where  the  cheeks  have  become  ranken.  Wltb  tbeee  Teeth  no  metal  plate  Ih  seen  when  the  month  la 
opened;  In  plaoe  of  whlob,  a  perfectly  natural  appearing  (rum,  roof,  and  mga  of  the  mouth  ia  dlfplaved,  whleb 
make  the  teeth  appear  aa  the  work  ofnature.  Thu  method  la  now  regarded  by  many  of  the  moat  emiDeot  mem 
bersof  the  Dental,  Chemical,  and  Medical  profcaalona  aa  worthy  oftbehlgbeatoommandatloa.  And  tbt^  hart 
ae  tsatlfted  In  the  United  SUtes  Conrts,  to  nilta  for  InMunownt  of  tba  Antboc*i  Pstflut. 

A  DeNriptive  Fampblet  may  be  obtained     addriiSni  a  D.  ALLES,  iVe.  MB  infc  JlrMt,  FkOad^fkm, 
J.  ALUEir,  »  Bgrnd  atnti,  Htm  Yark. 
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FIFTY-SECOND  YOLUICS. 

*  Becinnlns  with,  the  Jnlr  Nlunbar- 

Ofllce,  16  and  18  Jacob  street,  IVew  Tork. 


Arnuig«iii«nt>  har«  boon  made  with  the  Ibllowlnf  pofplar  utboi  fur  eoBtrfbntiou  to  thei 
ume  of  tbe  KxtcuBBOCKxa,  oomprtalos,  wetMUav»,ft  |iMt«r«BOBBtHtd  vaiMr  tal^Btthuh 

been  enlisted  for  any  migailne  fat  the  ooontir. 

FTTZ  GBEENE  HALLEC'K,  B.  H.  8T0DDABD,  JOHK  Q.  SAXE. 

Db.  OLIVER  W.  HOLMBB,  JOHN  PHUSNIX,  ALVBKD  B.  STKEET, 

JAMUS  T.  FIELDS,  Col.  J.  W.  WALL,  Prof.  KDWAKD  NUBm 

DOXALD  U-  UITCUELL,  Hm.  E.  KEY  BLUNT,  Pbov.  HOWARD  CSOSBl 

Uo«.  U.  P.  H-  JAHEd,  Db.  J.  W.  FBANC18,  riTZ  JAMSS  (yBBIES, 

PARK  BENJAMIN,  GULIAN  C.  VEBPLAHOK,         T.  B.  AU>B1CH, 

■Rev.  F.  W.  8  HELTON,  J.  ROHETN  BKODHEJJdT        JAME4  W.  MOBIOB. 

Db.  J.  W.  PALHER,  H.  T.  TUCKERHAN.  Hns  CAROLUWCBESQ 

B.  L.  tiODKIN,  GEORti£  W.  CUJCHS, 

Muf  of  the  dWlDgakbed  Amarieu  writoi*,  whon  iiuim  m  ho—h^  mta  ifc,  and  m'kim  fcii 
■aMf  uwelitod  with  the  Knfckerboelnr,  hftve  ebeerftallr  promised  th^eo-i^eraUiml&lnillAln|V| 
tal  Americm  MagwliM,  <tf  wbleh  oar  eonntirmen  m^  Jwtlj  be  proud. 

Ai  heretofore,  Ite  pages  will  be  deroted  to  the  onltlratlon  of  Lltentare,  Art,  «nd  Bitmor.  Lterii 
en  the  diaouvlon  of  vexed  political  and  polemical  queatloni ,  It  will  yet  be  the  aim  of  tlie  editor  who  bi 
of  the  body  of  the  Hagaxlne,  to  prooiire  the  moet  brflllant  aitielee  upon  the  topics  of  tbe  day;  snd 
resources  at  bli  command  will  enable  htm  to  make  the  pages  of  the  Knickerbocker  ananrpaned  in  c 
and  variety  of  matter.  Hr.  Clark's  time  befaig  now  bestowed  matel^  npon  Um  **  Sditm't  iMIt,''  t 
tablefeatareof  tbeKnlokerbocker,  bewUIlabortomakttt  Vb»  waA  ddightftal  repoaltory  of  wit,  ha 
4tf  IJterury  gems,  In  the  English  langaag*. 

Everj  number  of  the  snoeeedlng  Tolume  wfll  ootitaia  a  metylite  ^grwlng,  and  martraM  at 
tkaqnently  gnwa  the  pages  of  the  lUgarine. 

Will  every  patron  of  the  Kniokerbooker  send  ns  an  additkoal  olMerlber,  nad  axoi^^  ud  dwla 
ibeir  usnal  ordm  f 

All  oommunlcatioiu  connected  wltb  the  Bmtautt  D^mtm»mt  ot  the  Kakkerboeker  ahoold  be  aid 
JOHK  A.  CRAY,  16  and  18  Jacob  street  All  JhuUi  designed  fw  pablicatioa-  all  LIttrary  iitfmrin- 
aaoki  and  PtMitatitmi,  sboold  be  MtdnsMd  to  etthar  of  theedltors. 

Single  ooi^es,  one  year,  $8 ;  two  copieB,  $6;  throe  cqpifli 

CI.VBBnrO  WITH  OTHBK  PKRIODK)Ai;.S. 

For  FITS  DOLLABS,  paid  In  advanoe  at  this  offloe, 

1  will  tend  the  KKtCKUtBOCKKa,  and  either  Harper's  HaMdiie,  Atlantic  Honthly,  ZTatloDal  H 
Emerson's  Uagazlne,  Ilallou's  Pictorial,  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  Blackwood's  Uanzine,  attheroftb 
Reviews  republished  by  Leonard  ScoU  ft  Co.,  Frank  Leslie's  tiaiette,  or  Porter's  ttpMt  of  tbcTI 

For^J^CR  DOLLARS  AND  FIFTY  CENTS, 

The  Kmicksubockkb,  and  either  Home  Jonmal,  Harper's  Weekly,  Water  Care  and  Phrcnologi) 

nala,  Llita  Illustrated,  or  Historical  Hagaxlne,  one  year. 
For  FOUR  DOLLARS, 

Tbe  Kjiiuiubbockkb,  and  either  Hnsieal  World,  Sokntldo  Amerieaa,  Toong  Hem's  KagadDe, 

I'ost,  or  American  Farmer's  Uaguine,  one  year. 
For  THREE  DOLLARS  AND  FIFTY  CENTS, 

The  KmcKKBBocKKB,  and  either  Husloal  Rerlew,  Amertoaa  Agrionltittlst,  American  Fhm 
Joainal,  or  Water  Cure  Journal,  one  year. 

HT*  By  an  ammirement  nude  with  tbe  publisher  of  tbe  Knkkerbocker,  tbe  periodicals  will  be  r 
sentlrom  the  reniective  offloes,  as  soon  as  directioos  to  that  efltet  are  received  ft-om  this  offloe. 

SPECIHEN  COI'IKii  of  the  Knickerbocker  forwarded  on  receipt  of  35  cents  In  money  orpostan 
AGENTti  ARE  WANTED  In  erery  part  of  the  ooaDtry-  BACKISUUBEKS  and  Boand  VotamMi 

JOHN  A.  GRAY,  Pbintsb  amd  Pububhbb, 

16  and  18  Jaoob.Btraat,  oor.  rrankfbrt  Btr***,  V«w  Ti 

LIBERAL  TERMS  TO  PUBLISHERS,  POSTMASTERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  TEACB 
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jMncthe  iMtoftbeSeeoadSwliaofUM  Urlntr  Jl«»-1i  Dowboond,  ud  resdr  fi>rM]*,ftt  KM.* 
SnbMrlben  maj  but  tbo  oemapondlns  nnrnban  boand  In  ths  Mme  tjla  for  flf^  orati.  Bwna  ToInBM 
vmbe«utau««d»rUwniiiiai>ui,&lnfO^  Ntimb«n  mltOBC  will  b*  wtpglled. 

LITTELL,  SON      CO.,  BOSTON.        STANFORD     DU.ISSER,  NEW  VOHK. 


A  SPLENDID  GOLD  WATCH, 

irtmBtBd  to  be  algtataan  omt  gold,  and  a  patftot 
tinw-kMpv,  rlehlj  worth  Firrr  Dou^Bfl,  it  pr«tented 

to  trrtty  person  who  wnds  os  FIFTY  DOLLARS  la 
■abaoriptiODi  to  the  loo|[.crtftblUMd  and  popnlar  pic- 
torial montUr,  THE  UNITED  STATES  JOUBHAL, 
or  to  any  penos  Mndlng  tlia  mdu  amonnt  Ibr  any  of 
OUT  popular  booki. 

A  SUPERB  6UA9D  VEST  CHAIN, 

rloUj  wortb  txh  douabs,  la  preoentod  to  oveiy  per> 
■on  «adlng  os  Tea  Dolkn  for  tho  Pqwr  or  Bo(Aa. 

A  BMmtMkI  BncraTAd  CtoU  KIsb 
ta  pTMaatod  toaarperaon  nadJag  at  oM  doUar,  «ttbar 
for  tbfl  Paper  or  Book*. 

Send  for  a  ipeelBien  of  the  Journal,  and  a  eapj  of 
our  Catalogue,  whieh  embraoea  about  1,000  dlilhicnt 
booka,  and  100  apleiHUd  attlolM  of  pnmiuma,  Inolud- 
mg  Gold  WATOMifl,  JsnuT  of  aU  kliidi,  FKnratfs 
Tbotuv  FonrcAn  Fm,  KAOwmawmr  ttrauv- 
XMM,  I>ro.,  and  yoo  oao,  fa  a  abort  time,  form  a  olub 
for  the  Paper  and  Boob,  either  or  both,  that  wlU  m- 
ottic  you  a  rich  return  for  your  trouble.  Yon  an  en- 
Utled  to  eeleot  yovr  own  premium  ^om  the  sohedalo, 
In  aooordanoe  with  the  amount  yoo  lend.  Speelmeu 
ud  eatalogne  fomkhed  ftee  on  appUoallon, 

J.  X.  EMERSON  k  CO.,  PabUahaie, 
«•  Brndw^r,  Ntw  Twk. 


PHEMX  L00KIN8  OUSS 

AND 

FIOTTTBX  TBAXX  KAinnr AOTOBT, 
Bamored  from  Noe.  KB,  860  and  W  Greenwkh-atrMt, 
fiomarof  Beaoh,  to  ISl  EaatSM  street,  near  lat  Ara- 
noa.  Oflea,  SU  Centre -itreet,  New  York. 

 HOHAOa  V.  BI&UtB,  Agent. 

CHEAP  AND  ELEDANT 

FaaUonabIa  Dry  Gooda  of  erery  DtaorlpUoH. 

ALSO 

Oarpatlnst,  OarUlzt  Mnterlftls,  Conilo«a,  *e. 

RETAILED  BELOW  USUAL  PRICES. 

LORD  «i  TAYLOR, 

MB.  387, 250  *  flgl  Grande.  gB  W  TOM- 

XfTFEHABY  OOniTBXL! 

The  nibecrlber  eontlnuei  to  receive  and  raad  Max- 
uiOBiTTS,  to  exprvM  a  candid  opinion  concerning 
tbent ;  and,  if  requested,  to  Bubmlt  them  to  publlsh- 
en.  For  tbla  lervloe  a  preliminary  fee  li  required. 
Letter*,  aneloiing  poMage  stampa,  ahould  b«  ad- 
dnmd  to  PARK  KENJAXIK,  41  Fine  atnattOrM 
WeatSerantaentb  atieet,  New  ToJrk  City. 
'  N.  B.— Hr.  B.  may  be  Man  thoaa  derinma  of 
oonralting  him  pr^uriouaBf  oa  literary  matteia,  at 
blaOMoa,  No.  41  Flna  ttaat,  betwMn  ttaa  honta  of  H 
aadSo^oBk,  dally.   


Stanford  &  Delisser's  Standard  FublicationSa 

KelTlll'a  (Henrr.)  Sermfnu,  oomprltlng  all  the  Dlaoounei  publfetaod  by  oonaent  «r  tbe  Antlior:  Edited 
by  Bishop  UcIIvalne,  li.  D.  3  vols.  sVo.  cloth,  nhith  tbouaand,  fS^. 

"  Thoae  who  lore  nod  reading  will  buy  and  will  t«ad  UalviU's  sermone.  No  man  cu  read  tbem,  and  not  foel 
tbdr  power  stirring  the  depths  of  his  spirit.  Perhaps  there  are  no  vriium  sermons  in  our  language  wUeh  an 
better  ealoulaied  to  produce  Impression  upon  tbe  minds  of  tboee  who  pemie  them."  —  Miih  Proi. 

*■  He  delineates  most  beauUfully  tbe  Law  of  tbe  Spirit  of  LUs  In  Chriat  Jami!  and  is  tiwaji  nunt  dooMat 
when  nearest  to  the  Croes."—  Albamn  Spttiator. 

MallTiUU  iMturea  on  Fraotiosl  Botdeota;  Sro.  olotb,  SIJM). 

**  His  pBbllsbed  sermons  bare  long  been  regardad  aa  aaong  tba  moat  aJnifrable  speelmaM  of  practical  di- 
vinity Id  tlw  English  language ;  bat,  If  wn  mlifakn  nnt.  ftmn  lantiirsa  win  fiilalfj  laihanns  lilii  ininilsHuu." 
ZMt  HtraU. 

"  Envy  Itaelf  must  aoknowledga  Ills  great  abilities  and  great  eloqnanoe."  —  JHrisk  OritU. 

KelviU'a  B«imona,  on  certain  of  the  Less  Prominent  FMIa  and  Baftrenoea  in  Saored  HWory.  Firttand 
second  series ;  boand.  SH  ota. 

lEanimA'a  Iieaaoiu  nbont  Jesni,  wttb  fllnstratlonsiB)  ota.  Ibis  Uttla  book.ia  a  giaoafelly  written  run- 
^uannpontbe  Ooapd  Banatin,  tlie  detalla  taaliig  taited  to  tba  oompiabansion  of  the  yonng.  ttk 
ipm  wiS^irith  tha       and  pNria  or  Boml  «N^V 

Mmi°^1  of  OhriatUn  tdfa.  8bno.  Clotlt,  X  eti. 

Ibnnine.  Boaaon  for  Heftiaiiut  to  OOMeowrto  »  OhniBh,  bwrlnginABM-  inataadof  a  Comni- 

nion  Table.  ISmo.  36  cU. 

M«»de,  (Biahop  Wm-l  On  the  Paatonl  OAoe.  8to.  slSS- 
QrecortMi  Ctuuta.  With  Additions  by  Dr.  Hodges.  ZSoents. 

OMgttfF  the  Beventh,  The  Lift  and  FontifloaU  of.  By  John  Wm.  Bowtal,  H.  A.  SUfc 
QCWM  GhQXOlk  OoUeoUOB  of  Ktulo.  By  King.  FoUo.  SBJMK 
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Hala'a  (Bev.  Ben}.,  D.  D.)  Boripturs  IllastTfttlosB,  on  the  Moralna  and  SrsiiliisB 
and  on  the  XjlturRr-   ISmo.  'S  ceiitM. 

Hiunniond.  The  Deflnitions  of  Faith,  and  Cuiiniii'  nrtlir  e\x  (Ecninenlca]  ConnclK  with  tkri 
hij!  ruijiiiis  lit*  the  (  iiih'  III'  till-  L'iiivcn<ul  Cliiircli.  TraiiKlali-il.  with  NoU-n :  lOKt-'ttwr  vith  tbr  A| 
('ti)*i>i)s.  Iiv  ihf  Kt'v.  Will.  A.  Ilumiiinml.  Tn  nliirh  arv  milled  the  Caiion>  of  the  C'hiutfa  of  bftla 
till'  I'mti-s'tHiK  KiiiM:iiiiHl  (.'liurcli.  iu  Die  L'uitod  ritutcx  of  AnivriCK.   12iiio.  91.£>. 

HappinOM  of  the  Bleaaad.  Cmii-iilon'd  u(  to  tlic  imrtK-uUrii  of  tlicir  rtatc,  thvlr  rreonltioa  cf  uc 
ill  iTiul  flute,  anil  H"  iliHi-n-ncn  of  dfuntf.  To  wlilch  an:  addtnl,  Miuiuge  oil  tlw  Ctinrcn  and  ha  a 
Uy  INclianI  Uuml,  It.I>.    l£mu.  76ci>ut». 

Happy  Old  ARB.   KxcmpIiHcd  In  the  Ufi- of  Mm.  BoKon.  SSaio.  19ctl. 

Hawkatone.  A  TuU' of  uud  Tor  Ktiglanil  In  lft4-.  2vo1«.  inl.  12mo.  81.G0. 

Hay  (Re7.  A.)  on  Baptiam.  l^mo.  25  cents. 

Heber'a  Last  Daya.  Ity  Arclidtaciiii  Itoblnson.  12iuo.  Cj  cents. 

Heninit,  (Mra.)  History  of  the  African  Mission,  of  the  Protestant  KplEConal  Church,  in  tbt 

Sluti'.-.    With  Mt'iiioirs  ul'Di-ceuM'd  jlUMuimriei',  and  notices  of  native  cuMuuin.    I^niu.    TG  centf. 

Historical  Account  of  the  Venerable  Society  for  Propagatins  tbe  OoapaL    By  Hoq 

75  cents . 

History  of  Trinity  Church.  Ily  Ibe  Ri-r. 'William  IWrrlan,  D.D.  Nonwruus  plates,  ftro.  9i3fi 
Hiatory  of  the  American  Church.   Ily  WilbcTrorcf.  !=l.tiO.  * 

Hobart,  (BiBhop  J.  H.)  Apology  for  the  Advocates  of  ApoatoUo  Order-     Xew  apd  i 

edition.   12mi).  ryictiitt. 

The  Interpreter ;  A  Tnli-  of  the  liussisu  War.   Ity  Slujor  Mchitle.  SO  centr. 

ll  i*  refVeMliiiix  to  rt-ad  i)ii:>  t<-ry  entertaining,  vell-told  Morr.  It  li>  thickly  ptrcwn  with  Incldcets. 
an-  Krii]iliii-fll)y  und  liunionnii-ly  n;lut<il:  und  it  la  interKitenwd  with  fjiriKlitlT  obmTvatioiui<m  Ufe  ■» 
ner-i,  hIiicIi  imiii-uti' no  nriliiiurv  knuwle'lp'  uf  liuiiimi  iiuture.  A"  it  in  got  up  lu  cb<-ap  form,  (|iapcrCO 
will  be  ulniopt  univei>&lly  reud.'"— fAi/n.  AViri. 

Uoore's  (Bishop  Banjamini  Sermons.  2  rob.  8vd.  3.00. 

Kore,  (Hannah,)  Spirit  of  Prayer.  RSmo.  C'lulli.  |!ni,37Miitij  cloth  plaln,26  cents. 
 Private  Devotions.  'JSnuu  L'UAh  gilt,  $7  centrn  plain,  25  cents. 

Huaic  of  the  Churoh-  tty  the  tlir  Itev.  J.  Vi.  Wsluwrifiht,  D.  1>.  New  edition,  mncb  In^rOfel. 

Neander.  The  Hiatory  of  the  Christian  BeliRion  and  Chureh.  durlnc  tbe  Flm  Thnt  C« 
Hy  1  tr^  Aji^urtu*  >'eauiler.    Tnn»laied  frotu  Ihv  (jumiau  bf  liimry  John  Koae,  B.l>.  Ihiid* 

It  Us  \u1nnli]pMBiulard  work.  1(  In  neuenlly,  If  not  ntilTcnPslIr  recognlved  In  Enrona.  as llir  M 
on  the  Kiil^lert  offlu  Kin-,  (oclavu.]  To  men  uf  (he  worlil  who  hare  a  ta^te  fur  the  andnrinf  lllciatiif 
anvleutv,  it*  ai(M  atlrarlite  A-uiureli'  prolmldy  tlic  iiiniiner  In  which  it  inlx«»up  llie  prufkn«  wllhtteW 
blklurii'ul  liiclK  (iiiiiii>iiini|  t-xee]>t  liy  ^eidii>i  with  tl.e  wriiitHTsl.  Tliat  tlie  siithur  was  a  pro  (com  « 
and  one  of  ureal  ludnxlry  and  vxIi-iimki'  reMiin-h,  uuiild  bt-eviilent  l>um  tlie  Olwk  and  Latiu  nottf-a 
in  tlK'  ]>n'M'iLt  vnhinie,  wen:  i'\ery  iiiti-lliKiiit  iH-n>iiii  not  awan.*of  tlM  high  nnk  which  Seaadsr  ff 
amontt  ilif  eculei-iHptieiil  lIi^t•l^iulls  id  iieniinny."— /luitvn  Trnt'lt'T. 

Newnham'a  Tribute  of  Sympathy^  l2uio.  r^i  cents. 

Newton'*  (Bev-  Blchardi  Prayers  of  the  Church.  37  cents. 

Odenheimor's  iSev.  W.  H.l  Devout  Churchman'a  Oompanion.  liUI,  75C(>nts. 

Odenhelmer'i  Origin  and  Compilation  of  the  Prayer  Book.  32mo.  S3  cents. 

Odenheimer'a  True  Catholio  and  no  Bomanist  'J^  cents. 

Odonheimer'a  Young  Churchman  Catechised-  l^tit  1.  ISnio.,  1G cents;  ran  2,  Iftnio.,  lucent* 
Old  Trutha  and  New  Errors.   Uy  the  Ker.  ('.  31.  Itutler.  00  cculi^. 

Oral  Catechism-  To  he  luugln  orally  tu  tliose  wlio  canuol  read.  18mo.  Two  part*  In  4ttie.  12  ceati 
Paffet'a  iBev.  P.  E.f  Sermone.  ]2mu.  $l.ii). 

Palmer.  A  Compendious  Ecclesiastical  Hiatory,  from  the  Earliest  I'eriocI  to  the  PrcKnt  Tina 

Uev  Willium  ruhiuT.  .M.  .\.    I'n-Iiiei;  und  NutcH  hy  mi  Anurieuii  l-Alitor.    rJmo.  .'i<r  ceiitn. 

Pariah  Bogister ;  it.  A  Keenni  of  lluiitlMii^.  MarriaKC!',  (.■onJiruiuiioiis.  CummnnioantF,  Bnrlab,  »C 
vunieiitly  urrmiKeij  lor  IJeliTiiii-c  iind  rnM.TValiiin. 

Pearla  of  Thought,  IlrliKi'Mi*  und  I'liiln-'oiiliicnl,  (iatlien-d  from  Old  Authors.    l-*mi>.,  cloth,  SOee 
"The  volume  CKiilohiM  many  iienis,  und  nhould  i<v  widely  eirciituti-d."— Coiirirr  i  En'iuirrr. 
"  (.'eriuinly.  thi!<  in  line  of  tlioxe  linokH  every  I'umily  iu  the  lund  Miould  have  lying  side  by  side  with 

indbiK'nnihle  to  lliniily  n  urHhiii."— A'-  Y.  VTitiun. 

Plain  Sermons.   Hy  th'-Coiitri^iuionitulhu"  Tract  for  the  Timed."  2rol«.,12mo.  91.f0. 

Praleotiona.  on  fxtun-  of  the  more  Imiiortaul  xnlttii-t- cunmf  twi  with  Moral  auil  I1ij»lcal  Science.  Bfi 
Aujni.-tu<  Smith.  .V- 1).    12ino.  f\.ra. 

Queationa  on  8olf>£xamination-  :Uiiio.  Hu'i-ntK- 

Beoantation  ;  or.  Tln'  <  'onli-i.-i.in!i  of  u  Coitvert  to  It>imani>m.    Kdltcd  by  Kev.  J  W  Kip.   l^ii  ^ 
Beligion  as  Seen  Through  the  Church.   U'lnui.   ry)  cents 
Bemember  He.   Ky  IWruard  Ilartou  and  utlwrti.   Uiuu.  25  cvnl». 
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LITTKLL,  SON  &  COMPAlfy, 
STANFflaO  &  OELISS£R. 

608  Dro«lw»y, 
emann  s7  ^ivirnLu  ovrta* 
NEW  IQRX. 


•1  V 


0 


■  III  11. !■  n-  (i:!  !ii-!-        rotiiliirlfc  (i|  ill"'-  w  h-t\f  /r*-^*!r  li, 

..i't!|.'  !i-iri.|il-      li:.-  Si.vUMi  M\4llIM-  1  Ifl.i-  J*  V-m.'. 

!in<  iiMi-ii-.  '   !  I'ri't'.  I  i1tii~ti'il. 

■■  I  ill-  Srwiii''  Miit-liiiii-  Hr'!  «"(irk  :i*  •.■l  -.it  !■   c' !i'i;.-t-  iii  1, 
-  l.!i>  I'  Ml  ■'■>ii:!iiiii,itii'-  ill.il  .-liii-  -.  '      1 1 1  l!   .N    I'.  I'vti 
■■  W 1  i  ll  w-'  y'.i:  -ii  Jill;-  |in'-i'nlH'  ii >>ii  |i.r  tin-  •••r)     f  •  •  a' 
'.'I  1'-  n'li'  Ni;.!  r      .NiliT  !il-i>  '<!■'■       *jiini  1  i-r'-  • 

('.ill     ill  I*.:  ii-'Ti  ii>j.         u  ■<.-iii;i  uui  t>l  ili-.-ia  in  lin 
All!' M-'li'';'!  '■!  ■i;!!;!,'. 

■  li.i-  i-  iii.i  li  !■■.;".  l';!"i\\iiij  till'  ri!t  nf  .t  ii1!1'  >;'ii'      W-  r 

.  .i  ;!i  li-'ii-  1)1  (timir  ft  II.  Uir.  :ii'-'  «.  .  ■  t.-  ■  • 
11  1   -■■,■■[.'  i>l  U  III  :l  li'l!.-  iii..ri    t'l-.ui  t-.r..  i..[..  !• 

.-'•'■Ii  :i  i:i;ii.'  :i-  '  ■  ii..'  ■j-iiny  wi^-.-  iil.-I  )  i.rii.i!  Ii,.<:i.it,  -a; 
tl     I'll  :!'  r;u        1-  r:  r  il.-  -ij-ii  -J  r.:iji  in  i  )i  i  „.. 

r.  wli"  »'■':)>*'■■;■  -  I         r.-r  ill  iTiii-  i.i'  -  r.-r  In-  i.i'V  . 

ii  ■A"iill  V'l-',  til  I"  ■  !i  ■■■"ill,;  I'lM'liii'.'  >\iH:!.! 

wliicli.  v"'''''!!''/-  I'"-'  'li-  wid-  i ■  ■  (■>  r- 

lii-!i'!li  I  1  'iiiiV  1  ii'-i'i'  i-  iii>'(l.ii..,'  ill  llii'  mii-i  iUirr  1  ll-  T-:' 
tin-  -.ttill.'  i!itir!iii'i'  w'.iiii  i-  l'i'-jliv.l\  ||i'!l1tiiliii.  <,-:i'\. 
*|.ii— 1.1  Ii-  til-  II.U11  hIi.i  iiivi'iit.il  «'n.  [i/  I  «,-iv,  Itl.---!  .  ; 
«Kn.  tliM-ii-h  111"  -  vii'".  iii;.i''iii:i;.  iiii intiil  '•i|i>...rii.i.:iv  i. 
ii:L',  '   [il-  v.  .Mr-  l"!ii>"i..  <  Mill;.-,  in  tl.r  riuit.-in  It.i  ■.-,;..r 

A  liiilt.  uitli  i>  I'.iiini  iii:;i-lijiii-.  Ciiii  i';i:>i!y  iui'iiri'iJi-li  'ii  ) 


Y/^i    .  1  ■'  I  111 -'-iviii.:  wiiii.'li  i;  wT.l'l  I. i[iii:'- ■.vt-i  k  im  d'o  )i\  ■}<■  i 

^  f"  L\j-\  .  i  ;  ■  ■     0  liimli-.  iiiul  >u  sill-  K^iii-  liim-  lor  uiIht  t'cciijuit  i<iii.>  "    ■  Wv^S.n 

'  *  ■f/ C  .''■\\\'-'^  l;i||.'.'nr. 

■t\J  '**>'  4;nrttT  &  llaki-r  miu-liin-K  are,  v,v  tM-Ik-i».  -'ii-isi.* 

M.al  .  —      "  Ilk     Ih     I.*       %  >1a  u.4u_.fr 


<>1ti<.r-."  iltwtuii  l>..ji>  Adverturr. 

inilXCIl'AL  f:ALi:s  ROOMS, 
IS  Suniunr  Stn'.t,  lh't.fttH  ;   -111;*  Dr'nnlirai/,  AV//*    Ynrk  ; 
7.'»0  Chtrtaui  Struts  l*fiihiihlphm. 


I.AIUKS-  {■(l.Ml'ANION 

_^     PrU  v  fVdiii  s^i-t  to 

.li'iii'l  ;:i'v.iiri'l  !;<"«ct  niirk, 
1.111 1 
lid 


>;,_  -  -      I'll-  ■  'iii|  '■- 


i:i.    .pi  i.;  '.v  «!■>■  i.!>"  :-.  i. 

uy  vii!ir<  u  HI      ri.iii'''  ra:-Hi .  a 

£n    n«ii.iiiiiil  ri>  'j.i  iufi]>-ii 

>  ',  I  I  -i:i>iiM  - 

113  WniJiiiistoii  Street. 
517  Brcadwny,  N.  Y. 


,  KJSCArsnc-  Tir.Rn.  Mr  1 1^01-  i-t  • 

I'liMic  Ituiiiliiii,'-'.  uikI  1»t  Vt;-!it>'i!(..  Ha",  i . 
h.rii'.-.   ]iii;i]iL'-Ki.-i>rii<.   iitnl    Id  .ritii.    i-:  [i 
lilt -I-  1;;    -ir-- i-t'uii  iiliii.^-;  iiiT.i.ir.- ^  ;trl  •■ 
iilitl  \fn  li;-ril  mid  «lrtii'-j.  ui:i!  tiri.'  jii  ij*. 
Ii-m-i*  ill  ull  ]iuit>  of  till-  c.iiiutry 

^i,'ii-.l  t..i-vir.v  -:>lo  t'rin\'l.:;«-cf;ii..  (ii.j  ;-tH  1 
ill  h.iiMiln.:'-  Hi.rk  n;;  fuiimry  li.'c-i .  a*  ■■  '  •  .■ 
^.iiiiilly    l'.'r':.k  l.y 
.\  ■.  l::'  /•"■.'         .V.I-  y,  .A 
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WHEELER  &  WILSON'S 


Office  848  Broadway,  New  York. 

EIGflEST  FBEmraS  AWARDED  1867, 

By  the  American  Institute*  N.  T.;  Maryland  ^utitute. 
Baltimctre;  and  at  the  Kaine,  Gonnecticat,  XUi- 
noii,  and  IQeldgan  State  Fain. 


Opinloiu  of  tbfl  H9W  York  FnM. 

We  prefer  them  for  family  use.—Trilnme, 

They  m  faYOritee  tOTfamnits.—Timt*. 

Jt  l8  wlthoat  a  tivti^.—Seimtific  Ameneam. 

Works  more  Bnifomil)'  than  the  hand.— fl»r«M. 

Do  the  work  of  ten  ordlDary  t«wer«.— Joitr-  Qmimerrt 

Sati  to  nine  *eam>tr«««ca.— Homf  JovnaJ. 
>  maoblne.  for  family  um. — Artroeate  and  Journal. 
Moat  honorable  to  American  t(in\xtB.—I»ilcptiultni. 
We  cannot  Imaxlne  any  thinfj  more  perfect.— 
Will  give  entire  satii>faoUon  .—OAimwr. 
The  oCHt  over  inronted, —  Chriatian  Ittquinr. 
In  lookinr  for  the  beet,  see  Examiner. 
Admirably  adapted  for  family  w%.—  CkronirU. 
Indispensable  in  every  family—  Tke  Prtachtr. 
We  pralee  It  with  enthnHiaam.— Chridian  InttUigtturr. 
Wortliy  of  the  hichcet  award.— &i^tA  Rrcordrr. 
A  benefaction  of  the  Agt.—Futnam\*  Monihit/. 
Uaftlcal  in  operation.— Afri.  SirpJtcm'  Monthlg. 
Beyond  all  qneetion,  the  macbinc«.— Z.t/«  lUtutratrd. 
The  ittteh  cannot  be  nnr&valed.— AgritttUvrUt. 
They  maintain  a  pre-«ininenoe.— £f7>rr». 
Savee  the  time  and  health  of  ten  women. — Wat.  Cure. 
Oar  household  is  In  ecstades  with  it.- P^^n-'*  ^irit. 
Supply  the  ftuthionable  world.— Daily  Nftna, 
Are  pre-eminentiT  superior.— Z-o^j'  Vi*itirr. 
One  of  our  houseoold  nods.- (/.  S.  Jontmal. 
Unrivalled  in  every  quality.— Day  Book. 
Pretty,  useftil,maioal.—I*jii<'^  Gainte. 
Hare  no  «iual  for  nunily  use.— AfuiicoJ  World. 
A  trlnmpb  of  mechanical  (teoiDR.— AT.  Y.  Journal. 
Combine  every  requirement. — Family  Mn^axint. 
Vastly  snperior  to  all  others.-  Ooldt*  Prtzt. 
We  entii«y  prelfer  them.— Mother' i  Jtmmat. 
We  oansot  tire  In  Its  praise.— JVnc  Yorker. 


I  find  yonr  Hachine  fnrftlnablv.  I  hue  used  It  ■ 
year,  and  It  has  nf^er  been  out  of  order.  The  stiteh 
u  rerr  donble,  and  ean  be  adapted  to  fine  or  mum 
materials.  It  works  with  the  rapidity  oX*  dozen 
hands;  sarea  mnch  Ume,  fttlgue  and  expense.  One  of 
yoor  Hachinee  Is  used  In  my  Other's  family,  another 
In  the  household  of  «  sfrter,  and  others  rurtoits 
friends.  Tbe  opinlonBof  all  accord  wltli  tnati  Imn 
Just  expressed.— 3fr*.  Am*  Cera  SiitJtit. 

or  it  we  can  tpuk  with  entire  oleamen  uid  oonfl- 
dence,  after  the  use  of  ena  fbur  years  or  more  la  our 
fhmily.  We  look  npon  It  as  one  of  the  benefHCtions  of 
the  ago,  and  one  whloh  will  eoustltnte  an  era  in  the 
history  of  wmnan.— Mrs.  S.  OaJte*  Smith. 

Hn.  Vinton  desires  me  to  exprm  to  yon  her  entire 
satisfaction  with  your  Sewing  Haohine.  I  may  add 
that,  Judging  ft-om  the  fteqoency  of  (he  rapid  tick  of 
this  machine,  It  promotes  both  Industry  and  plwanre. 
My  purstf  bean  witness  that  the  Sewing  MMblae, 
among  Its  other  excellenoiee,  Is  a  househola  eaonomf. 
—Rev.  Dr.  Fimei*  HntM. 

It  will  work  as  great  a  obange  In  the  fkmilj  as  ndl- 
ways  haye  In  atataa.— iba.  N.P.  Banla. 

The  Sewing  Haeblne  purchased  of  yon  has  been 
wholly  serrfmbte.— &v.  Jh.  Samuet  Osgood. 

Tben  is  but  COM  Sewing  Machine,  and  that  fa 
Wbeeler  ft  Wl]aon*a.-%Aidk<  Uiigi,  ofUu  Jmmcaa 
Ia*iituU,  > 

The  beat  donble  thread  machine.— Jm.  £u.  If.  Y. 

The  most  practical  Inrentlon  adapted  to  common 
me.— Com.  Micka»ie's  Imtituie,  JUttrnm. 

Every  one  ahoold  share  Its  beneUa^ibv.  Dr.  Limitt. 

It  is  superior  to  all  others.— Jim.  Dr.  A«pAmu. 

I  eommoid  It  em^iaUoally.— &v.  Dr.  BbtmU. 

It  Is  the  beit  I  have  seen^llce.  O.  D,  JbboU. 


fahhy  SEwma  machine  depot. 

OlTOSinON  WILL  KEVEB  KILL  US  !   tia  AND  tSO  SEWING  MACHINES! 
"  Stitch,  stitch,  stitch,  till  the  eyes  grow  heavy  and  dim, 
Htltch,  RtJtoh,  eUtch,  till  the  bimln  b^tins  to  twin." 
The  ladles,  and  all  others  Interextcd  In  Sewing  Machhies  for  (kmily  use,  aio  loTlted  to  otll  and  examine  the 
TWO  BEST  SEWING  UACIUNES  ever  ofi^  to  the  publio- 

OIBB'S  PATBITF  fU  SEWING  KAOHmBS. 

This  Is  the  best,  most  durable  and  simple,  ebeap  Sewins  Ibddne  befim  the  pnbUo,  and  k  warraated  to 
excel  aU  other  low-priced  machines.  It  baa  no  snperlor  on  ulok  and  beary  matarlal.  FifloeB  mlnutas  on^ 
required  to  learn  to  operate  upon  It. 

THB  BOBTON  FAKZIiY  SBWINO  HACHZKB.  FBZOB,  «50. 

Table  and  all  ooati^ete.  This  machine  we  place  bclbre  the  pnbtic,  as  thk  sxst  Pamfly  Sewing  Machine  In 
use.  We  make  no  exceptions,  eves  to  the  high  priced  ones,  ft  will  not  only  excel  them  ui  the  great  varleU  of 
material  that  it  will  sew,  but  is  the  handsomest  and  best  finished  machine,  —  also,  more  aoonnue  and  reliable. 
W*  tkallenKf  Ike  vsorld  to  proditei  its  rqaal.  The  best  city  references  giren. 

WHh  thwe  advantages  we  place  them  fearlessly  before  the  pnbliOiln  the  ftitl  ama  anoe  thai  tbelr  nianlfbld 
merits  ifDST  make  themselves  manlltet  to  its  discriminating  eye.  We  desire  to  eatabliBb  agencies  for  tbe  sale 
of  the  PimcKH  Dollar  Maobince  bi  all  parts  of  the  United  Sutee  and  Canadas.  Feraons  with  a  small  capital 
will  find  this  a  pleasant  and  profitable  bunncss.  Address 


Smo 


THOMAS  &  CO.,  No.  480  Broadway,  N.  T. 


FRKDKRICK8*   PHOTOORAPHIC  TKMPLK  OF  ART. 

685  and  S87  BBOADWA7,   (0pp.  MatrapoUtan  Hotel,) 
Fhotosrapba,  Hallotypai,  Ambrolypaa,  and  DagnniM^iwa.  ITSW  TOKK. 

Iiadlea*  Bxolaslve  auranaa,  Mo.  wn  aroadway.  GaBtlamn*a  aottaaae.  Ve.  M  Ihoadwar. 
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